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Further information on the Persian Mecca-centred world-map discussed in the article AL-sAMT is 
included in the article aL-TAsa and in the addenda and corrigenda to AL-sAMT. 
LUGHZ, add to Bibl: Shams Anwari-Alhosseyni, Logaz und Mo‘amma. Eine Quellenstudie zur Kunstform 
des ipersischen Ratsels, Berlin 1986. 
MAGHNATIS. 2, add at end: The treatise in ms. Berlin Ahlwardt 5811 mentioned on p. 1169b 
is in fact a late copy of the treatise by the Yemeni Sultan al-Ashraf—see aL-TASA for this and sev- 
eral other additional sources. The various publications by J. Klaproth and E. Wiedemann listed in 
the bibliography, as well as numerous others, have been reprinted in one volume as Fuat Sezgin 
et alii (eds.), Islamic geography, xv, Reprint of studies on nautical instruments, Frankfurt 1992. 

(Ep.) 


VOLUME VII 


P. 1027, 


NASRIDS, in genealogical table, for the date of Muhammad XI (el Chigutto), read (1451-2/1453-5), 
and p. 1027’, |. 7 from foot, for 949/1533-4, read 940/1533-4. 


VOLUME VIII 


P. 245>, 
P. 447°, 


P. 869%, 
P. 1056?, 


SHAKAK, |. 11, for Idris Bidlist, read Sharaf al-Din Bidlisi. 

RASHID RIDA, add to Bibl., first para.: Makalat al-Shaykh Rashid Rida, ed. Yisuf Husayn Ibish 
and 1 Yusuf Kuzma Khir, 5 vols. Beirut 1994 (with good index). 

SAIDA GILANI, |. 4 from bottom, delete: his wife. 

AL-SAMT,, add at end: In May 1995 a second Persian world-map centred on Mecca came to light 
and is now in a private collection. It is very similar to the first one, which became available for 
study in 1989, but more crudely executed. However, it still bears the paraphernalia for a European-type 
universal inclining sundial. (The sundial on the first, not necessarily of the same kind, is missing.) 
It is clear that both maps were copied from others, the original probably bearing more geographical 
information than either of these. 

The first map is still to be dated ca. 1110/1700 (+ 20 years); the second is undoubtedly later 
but bears striking resemblances in calligraphy and appendages (such as screws and feet) to the first, 
if not in general aspect and finish. Both maps are not necessarily from Isfahan, for Khurasanian 
forms of the Persian ordinal numerals are found on them. However, apart from various astrolabes 
by Muhammad Zaman (ca. 1075/1665) of Mashhad, no other astronomical instruments survive 
from northeastern Persia in late-Safawid times. 

The geographical data in al-Khazini’s Sangjart Zigj, which was thought to have been derived 
from a world-map of the same kind as the first Persian world-map—this was stated in the article 
AL-sAMT—was in fact derived by calculation, as research in April 1995 established. The longitude 
and latitude values were indeed read from a map by or in the tradition of al-Birtini but the fibda- 
values are inaccurate, not because they were read from a hypothetical Mecca-centred map of al- 
Birani but because al-Khazini rounded them to the nearest 20' before finding the kibla. To do 
this he apparently used a kibla-table (with values for each degree of longitude difference from Mecca 
up to 60° and each degree of latitude difference up to 30°), which he mentions in the Zig but 
which is not contained in any of the known manuscripts; it can further be shown that this kibla- 
table was carelessly computed. In other words, we must look elsewhere for the inspiration for the 
Persian world-maps. 

The geographical data on both of them (ca. 150 localities on each, the selection being slightly 
different on the two maps) was taken from a Timirid geographical table compiled in Kish [¢.2.] 
ca. 850/1450, and the anonymous compiler of that table (extant in ms. London, B.L. Or. 7489, 
fols. 53a-58b, where, however, the values of the kibla and distance to Mecca for some 250 local- 
ities originally given to seconds have been rounded to minutes) is certainly a possible candidate. 
But the writings of Habash al-Hasib [¢.7.] and al-Birani [g.v.] particularly with regard to the astro- 
labe labelled mubattakh (with a melon-shaped rete), indicate that already in the 3rd/9th and 5th/1 1th 
centuries Muslim astronomers were concerned with mappings preserving distance and direction to 
a central point (see E.S. Kennedy, P. Kunitzsch and R.P. Lorch, The Melon Astrolabe of Habash al- 
Hiasib, in ZGAIW [1996]), a subject first broached in Europe in the 16th century and first applied 
to a Mecca-centred map in the early 20th century. (D.A. Kino) 


SUPPLEMENT 


P. 102%, 


P. 229°, 


ATHOUR, add to Bibl: S. Heidemann, al-‘Aqr, das islamische Assur. Ein Beitrag zur historischen Topographie 
in Nordmesopotamien, in Karin Bartl and S.R. Hauser (eds.), Continuity and change in northern Mesopotamia 
from the Hellenistic to the early Islamic period, Procs. of a Colloquium held at the Seminar fiir Vorder- 
asiatische Altertumskunde, Freie Universitat Berlin, 6th-9th April, 1994, Berlin 1996, 259-85. 

DJABAL SAYS, add at end: The Arabic inscription of al-Harith b. Djabala from A.D. 521 men- 
tioned here is, in fact, the third one before Islam and the only historical one; in other inscrip- 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA XVII 


tions, including several of the early Islamic period, going up to the time of al-Walid I, the ancient 
form Usays appears. 

add to Bibl: M. Abi |-Faradj Al-‘Ush, Inscriptions arabes inédites & Djabal Usays, in Annales archéol. 
de Syrie, xiii (1963), 225-39, Ar. version, 281-91; idem, Les dessins rupestres du Gabal ’Usais, in Syria, 
xli (1964), 291-9; idem, Aitabat ghayr manshiirat ft Djabal Usays, in al-Abhath, xvii (1964), 227-316; 
idem, in ibid., xviii (1964), 216-17; A. Grohmann, in Arabische paldographie. II. Teil, Das Schriftwesen. 
Die Lapidarschrift, Graz-Vienna-Cologne 1971, 1-17, Abb. 7 d, Tafel I, 2. 


VOLUME IX_ _ 

P. 370°, SHA’UL, Anwag, |. 4 from the foot, for the Alliance Frangaise read the Collége A-D Sasson and 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

P. 370°, 1. 30, for Kissat haya wadi ‘I-Rafidayn read Kissat haya fi wadi ’Il-Rafidayn. 

P. 509*, SHURAYH, |. -23, for al-Hakam b. ‘Uyayna, read al-Hakam b. ‘Utayba. 

P. 6937, SIYAKAT, add tw Bibl.: Miibahat Kiitiikoglu, Osmant: belgelennin dih (diplomatk), Istanbul 1994, passim; 


Said Oztiirk, Osmanh arsw belgelerinde styakat yazisi ve tartht gelismi, Istanbul 1996; cf. also, on Fekete, 
Ismet Binark (ed.), Macar astlh tirk tarchcist ve argwist Lajos Fekete’nin argweiligimizde yer, Ankara 1994. 
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CONTINUATION 


SAN‘A?, from ancient times the chief town of the 
Yemen [g.v.] and present capital of the unified 
Republic of Yemen. Its present population is reckon- 
ed to be just over half a million. The town is situated 
in the centre of the northern highlands of the Yemen 
at lat. 15° 22’ N. and long. 44° i1’ E., i.e. about 170 
km/106 miles as the crow flies from the nearest point 
on the Red Sea and 300 km/186 miles approximately 
from the Indian Ocean port of Aden [sce ‘apan]. 
San‘a? is located at a height above sea level of more 
than 2,200 m/7,216 feet. It is all but surrounded by 
mountains, Djabal Nukum (2,892 m/9,486 feet) in 
the east, at the foot of which the town lies spread, 
Djabal ‘Ayban (3,194 m/10,476 feet) in the west, the 
highest peak in the immediate vicinity, and the twin 
peaks of al-Nahdayn (2,513 m/8,243 feet) which lie 
due south. Its climate is a temperate one, generally 
very dry and mild. Its rainfall pattern is consistent, 
with maximum falls in March, April, May and July, 
August, September (see Acres, Lewcock and Wilson, 
in Serjeant and Lewcock, San‘a, 13-19, in Bibl. 
below). 

Pre-Islamic San‘a? 

Despite the current claim that the name of San‘a? 
is derived from the excellence of its trades and crafts 
(perhaps the feminine form of the Arabic adjective 
asna‘), it is highly probable that the name is Sabaic 
and, in keeping with the basic meaning in Sabaic of 
the root sn‘, means ‘‘well fortified’ (A.F.L. Beeston 
et alit, Sabaic dictionary, Louvain and Beirut, 1982, 
143). It is certainly as a military centre that the town 
emerges in the pre-Islamic inscriptions, particularly 
as the headquarters of the Sabaeans for their military 
expeditions southwards against Himyar [g.v.]. In- 
scriptions Ja 575, 576, for example, speak of Sabaean 
campaigns launched from San‘a? (n/hgrn/sn‘w) (A. 
Jamme, Sabaean inscriptions from Mahram  Bilgis, 
Baltimore 1962, 64 ff.) and Ja 574, 576, 577 (Jamme, 
60 ff.) announce a triumphant return to San‘a? 
(Sady/hgrn/sn‘w) from the wars. Apart from being a 
“‘town”? (Agr), San‘a? was also a mahram (mhrm) which 
Beeston (San‘a°, 37) interprets as ‘‘a place to which ac- 
cess is prohibited or restricted, no matter whether for 
religious or for other reasons.’’ The palace of Ghum- 
dan [g.v.] is also mentioned in the pre-Islamic inscrip- 
tions (e.g. J. Ryckmans, La Mancte par hrb, in 
Festschrift Werner Caskel, Leiden 1968, 263 (NNAG 
12)) and see San‘a’, 44. Islamic tradition also reports 
that the mid-6th century Abyssinian King Abrahah 
(g.v.] built a church in San‘a? (al-Kalis) (al-Tabari, i, 
934), for a study of which see San@, 44-9. 

Unfortunately, the inscriptions do not tell us when 
the site of San‘a? was first settled, nor do they mention 
the town’s ancient name of Azal (al-Hamdani, 55). 
The above quoted inscriptions and a very large ma- 


jority of the texts mentioning the name of the town are 
all to be dated to the 3rd century A.D. The site must, 
of course, have been settled a very good deal earlier 
(see Beeston, in San‘a, 36-9). 

Early Islamic and mediaeval San‘a? 

For the more than two centuries of the early Islamic 
history of San‘a’, we have little more than a list of the 
governors despatched to the Yemen by the Prophet, 
the Orthodox, Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs. A 
comprehensive list was attempted in San‘a?, 53-4, and 
Tables 1, 4, 6, 8 and 11 of ‘Abd al-Muhsin Mad‘adj 
M. al-Mad‘adj, The Yemen in early Islam, 9-233/630- 
847, a political history, London 1988, should also be 
consulted. The remainder of the period can be divided 
into six as follows: the Yu‘firids, 232-387/847-997 
{g.v.], the Sulayhids, 439-92/1047-99 [g.v.], the 
sultans of Hamdan, 493-569/1099-1173, the Ayyda- 
bids, 569-628/1173-1230 [g.v.], the Rasilids 628- 
783/1230-1381 [g.v.] and a period in which the Zaydi 
Imams controlled San‘a, 783-953/1381-1546 [see 
ZAYDIYYA]. 

A detailed history of this period cannot be given 
here, and a few notes will suffice. The Yu‘firids, it 
might be noted, were the first Yemeni dynasty to take 
other than a purely local control of any part of the 
Yemen. Descended from Himyar, they regarded 
themselves as their legitimate heirs and moved into 
San‘a? from their original territory in Shibam when 
they perceived the weakness of the local ‘Abbasid 
governors posted there. Their 150 years’ rule of 
San‘a? came to an end in 387/997, leaving the town 
in anarchy until the arrival of the Fatimid Sulayhids 
in 439/1047. 

Our sources are particularly silent about the 
Sulayhids during their San‘a period. The zenith of 
Sulayhid rule came later during the period during 
which they were centred in Dht Djibla, which the 
dynasty settled in about 480/1087. With the death in 
492/1098 of the DaG Saba? b. Ahmad, San‘a? was lost 
to the Sulayhids. 

During the period 492-569/1098-1173 San‘a? fell 
under the rule of three families of Hamdan from 
Yam, also Isma‘ilis like the Sulayhids: Bani Hatim 
(1), Banu ’I-Kubayb and Bani Hatim (II) (G.R. 
Smith, The Ayyibids and early Rasiilids in the Yemen, 
London 1974-8, 2 vols., ii, 68, 70-5). Depending al- 
most entirely on the forces which could be mustered 
from Hamdan {q.v.], the three families controlled 
San‘a? and were still there to contest authority with 
the Ayydbids after their conquest of Tihama [9.v.] 
and the southern highlands from Egypt in 569/1173. 

It cannot be said that San‘a? was constantly in the 
hands of the Ayytbids during their period in the 
Yemen. Rather, the Ayydbids fought from time to 
time against those in control in the town, firstly the 
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Hamdanid sultans, later the Zaydis, and always after 
fairly elaborate military manoeuvres to secure 
Dhamar to the south of San‘a?. They took over the 
town for a period, until ousted, and then the whole 
process began all over again after an interval of time. 

A similar story can be told of the Rasilid period 
during the years 628-723/1230-1323. Despite the 
brilliance of Rastlid administrative and intellectual 
achievement in Tihama and the southern highlands, 
they too never succeeded in occupying with anything 
like permanency the chief town of the country. 
During approximately the last 130 years of the dynas- 
ty, 723-858/1323-1454, San‘a? remained in general 
within the political orbit of the Zaydis and beyond the 
grasp of the Rasulids and indeed of their successors, 
the Tahirids [¢.v.] (see Smith, Some observations on the 
Tahirids and their activities in and around San‘a (858- 
923/1454-1517), in Unsan Abbas ef alii (eds.), Studies in 
history and literature in honour of Nicola A. Ziadeh ..., Lon- 
don 1992, 29-37). (See Smith, San‘a, 49-68). 

Late mediaeval and modern San‘a? 

Again, elaborate details are not possible here and 
the following is a very brief outline of dates and 
political events: From about 954/1547, when the Ot- 
toman Ozdemir Pasha [q.v.] advanced on San‘a, un- 
til 1038/1629 San‘a? was the capital of Ottoman 
Yemen. Although he did not deal the coup de grace— 
that was left to the Imam al-Mu?ayyad—the real hero 
of the Turks’ expulsion from San‘a? and the Yemen 
was al-Kasim b. Muhammad, al-K4sim al-Kabir. 
Right through to the mid-13th/19th century, the 
Zaydi Im4ms controlled San‘a? and northern Yemen 
with more or less authority. Zaydi rule, however, 
seriously declined, mainly as a result of internal 
squabbling, allowing a second Ottoman occupation of 
the Yemen. The Ottomans had already begun to ex- 
pand in Arabia and in 1289/1872 Ahmad Mukhtar 
Pasha entered San‘a? to begin the second Ottoman oc- 
cupation of the Yemen until about 1337/1918. The 
post-1337/1918 history of San‘a? and the Yemen is 
that of the Zaydi Hamid al-Din house, under the 
Imams Yahya, Ahmad and, for a few days only in 
1382/1962, al-Badr. The house rose to prominence in 
Zaydi circles in 1307/1890 in the figure of al-Mansir 
bi "Nah Muhammad b. Yahyé Hamid al-Din. The 
Imam Ahmad (1367-82/1948-62), famed for his 
bravery and learning as much for his ruthlessness and 
toughness, died from natural causes in 1382/ 
September 1962. His son, al-Badr, was proclaimed 
Im4m and widely recognised, but was compelled to 
flee San‘a? after he was attacked by young army of- 
ficers who had been plotting a military coup. Hamid 
al-Din rule was brought to an end and the newly- 
appointed chief of staff, ‘Abd Allah al-Sallal, was pro- 
nounced the new president of the Yemen Arab 
Republic. 

The Republic needed vast numbers of Egyptians 
troops to prop it up in the face of general royalist op- 
position. They left the Yemen only in 1967 at the time 
of the Six-Day War between Egypt and Israel and the 
Republican government, balanced between the Zaydt 
and Shafi‘ religious and tribal interests, the military 
and a new breed of Western-educated technocrat, 
continued in power and opened up talks with the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen on the ques- 
tion of the formation of a unified Yemen. The 
Republic of Yemen came into being in 1990 with 
San‘a? as its capital (see Serjeant, in San‘a, 68-108). 
The buildings of San‘a? 

The visitor to the old town of San‘a? (which is still 
largely intact though surrounded by new develop- 
ment) notices the extremely prominent traditional 


domestic architecture, the high, multi-storey tower 
house. It is usually square and at least five, if not eight 
or nine storeys high. The ground floor is used as stores 
and for the domestic animals and the top storey, called 
by the name mafradj, is used as a second reception 
room and for the daily afternoon kat-chewing ritual 
(see Lewcock and Serjeant, in San‘a, 436-500). 
Another extremely prominent architectural feature 
in San‘a is naturally the mosque and there are over 
one hundred in the town. Al-Hadjari (Masadjid San“a?, 
San‘a? 1361) lists about a hundred of many different 
periods and is a mine of information regarding their 


‘history and general background. Perhaps the most 


impressive and interesting for the historian is the 
Great Mosque (a/-Djami® al-Kabir) whose original 
foundation no doubt has an early Islamic date (al- 
Mad‘adj, The founding of the Great Mosque ..., in. New 
Arabian Studies, i [1993], 175-88, suggests the first con- 
struction was in 11/633, p. 184). For a detailed study 
of the mosques of San‘a’, see Serjeant, Lewcock, 
Smith and Costa, in San‘a, 310-90). 

The public baths (hammamat) play an important 
social role in the daily life of San‘a? and there are 
seventeen still in operation today, some possibly pre- 
Islamic in foundation. The fuel burnt is human excre- 
ment (khara), which is reputed to burn giving off great 
heat. The fuel is collected from the ‘‘long drop’’ (man- 
tal) found in every house in the town for this very pur- 
pose. Women have their own bath times regulated at 
each public bath and the baths play a particularly im- 
portant role at festival times (aad) (see Lewcock, 
Akwa‘ and Serjeant, San, 501-25). 
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The market of San‘a? 

The large market in San‘a? has been the subject of 
some academic studies (see in particular Serjeant, 
Akwa* and Dostal, in San‘a’, 159-302) and the com- 
plexities of its administration and organisation are be- 
ginning to be understood. A 12th/18th century docu- 
ment entitled Kdaniin San‘a?, which is a collection of 
market regulations, was published by Husayn b. 
Ahmad al-Sayaghi in 1964 (Madjallat al-Makhtutat, 
273-307) and it has also been the subject of a lengthy 
study in San%@, 179-240. Today’s San‘a? market is 
dealt with in some detail by Dostal, in San‘a?, 241-75. 
The mint of San‘a? 

The earliest coins which can be assigned to San‘a? 
date from 156-8/772-4, and the 3rd/9th century in 
particular saw a huge output from the mint, “‘a 
substantial proportion of all the gold being coined in 
the territories of the caliph’’, according to Lowick (in 
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San‘a’, 303). Umayyad, ‘Abbasid, Ayyubid, Rasulid, 
Ottoman and, of course, Zaydi coins minted in San‘a? 
are all attested. 

Bibliography: It is difficult to exaggerate the 
scholarly importance of R.B. Serjeant and R. Lew- 
cock (eds.), San‘a, an Arabian Islamic city, London, 
1983, written by a whole team of Yemen specialists, 
for almost any aspect of the history, culture and dai- 
ly life of the town. Other sources not mentioned in 
the text are: Husayn ‘Abd Allah al-‘Amri and 
Yusuf Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, art. San‘a, in 
Ahmad Djabir ‘Afif e alii (eds.), al-Mawsi‘a al- 
Yamaniyya (The Encyclopaedia of Yemen), San‘a 1992, 
ii, 583-8. History: Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Razi, 
Tarikh madinat San‘a, ed. Husayn b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
‘Amri and ‘Abd al-Djabbar Zakkar, *Damascus 
1981; A.S. Tritton, Rise of the Imams of Sanaa, 
Oxford-Madras 1925; J.R. Blackburn, The collapse 
of Ottoman authority in Yemen, 968/1560-976/1568, in 
WI, xix (1979). Buildings: P. Costa, La Moschea 
grande di San‘a’, in AIUON, xxxiv (1974). Mint: 
Ramzi J. Bikhazi, Coens of al-Yaman, 132-569 AH, 
in al-Abhath, xxxiii (1970). (G.R. Smitn) 
SANAD [see isnap]. 

SANADJAT, weights of a balance (in full 
sanadjat al-mizan); also applied to balances, steelyards; 
also the weights of a clock (sing. sandja). The forms 
with sad also occur (sanadjat and sandja) but the former 
is the more chaste (see Lane, s.v.). There are two 
recognised plural forms, sanadjat and sinadj (in modern 
Egyptian Arabic sinag, plural of singa). The word is 
Persian in origin, being connected with sang, meaning 
both stone and weight, since in ancient times weights 
were non-metallic (cf. the Hebrew of Deut. xxv, 13). 
According to Muslim tradition, it was a Jew named 
Sumayr, during the time of al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf 
[g..], who first proposed to regulate the new dirhams 
of the reformed coinage of 75/694 by means of the use 
of fixed weights (Ibn al-Athir, iv, 337). Previously, 
the custom apparently had been to weigh one coin of 
good quality against another. When a large number 
had thus been weighed, this lot was weighed against 
a similar number and the surplus, if any, was carricd 
forward. The first coin weights of Islam were made of 
bronze and are excessively rare. Weights of iron are 
also recorded but no examples are extant. Under the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (65-86/685-705 
[g.v.]), weights made of glass were recommended to 
be used since they did not change by increase or 
decrease (al-Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan, i, 59). This 
carried on the practice of Ptolemaic and Byzantine 
times. These glass weights, however, were confined to 
Egypt and were in use from Umayyad until Mamlak 
times. The old opinion that they were glass coins, 
nummi vitret, was first exploded by Castiglioni in 1847, 
and later, after the fact had been overlooked, by E.T. 
Rogers in 1873. Various collections of these sanadjat 
have been published. As they generally bear inscrip- 
tions with the names of caliphs, or governors, or in- 
spectors of markets, and an indication of weight, they 
are very valuable, not only for Islamic history and 
metrology, but also for Arabic epigraphy. 

The great physicist al-Khazini [g.v.] paid particular 
attention to the weights used in his balances [see 
MIZAN], in which of course he achieved a very high 
degree of accuracy. In his introduction to his descrip- 
tion of the Balance of wisdom, he devotes two 
paragraphs to a discussion of the weights specific to 
this machine. He does not seem to imply that the 
sanadjat—always with sad in his work—can be in 
mixed units in weighing operations, but simply says 
that they are to be ‘‘dirhams, mithkdls or others’’. 


Presumably the units chosen in any particular opera- 
tion depended upon the mass of the objects to be 
weighed. For each unit there were nine different 
weights of sanadjat: for unity, 1, 2 and 5; for tens, 10, 
20 and 50; for hundreds, 100, 200 and 500. With 
these values, using different combinations, any re- 
quired weight could be obtained (Kitab Mizan al- 
hikma, Haydarabad 1940, 108-9). 

The term sanagjat is also occasionally used for other 
kinds of weights such as counterweights or pellets 
discharged from the mouths of falcons in water-clocks 
(see E. Wiedmann, Aufsdize zur arabischen Wissen- 
schaftsgeschichte, Hildesheim 1970, i, 127). More usual 
terms for weights where the precise value is unimpor- 
tant are mithkala and bayda. 

Bibliography: Lane, s.v.; Dozy, Suppl., s.v.; 
C.O. Castiglioni, Dell’uso cut erano i vetri con epigraft 
cufiche, Milan 1847; E.T. Rogers, Glass as a material 
for standard coin weights, in Num. Chron. (1873), 60- 
88; idem, Unpublished glass weights and measures, in 
JRAS (1872), 98-112; S. Lane-Poole, Arabic glass 
coins, in Num. Chron. (1872), 199-211; idem, Cat. of 
Arabic glass weights in the British Museum, London 
1891; P. Casanova, Etude sur les inscriptions arabes des 
poids et mesures en verre, Cairo 1891; idem, Dénéraux en 
verre arabes, in Mélanges offerts a M. Gustave 
Schlumberger, Paris 1924, 296-300; idem, Cat. des 
piéces de verre des époques byzantine et arabe de la Collection 
Fouquet, in MMAF (1893), 337-414; J.B. Nies, Kufic 
glass weights and bottle stamps, in Procs. of American 
Num, and Arch. Soc. (New York 1902), 484-55; Sir 
W.M.F. Petrie, Glass weights, in Num. Chron. 
(1918), 111-16; idem, Glass stamps and weights 
(University College of London Collection), London 
1926; A. Grohmann, Arab. Eichungsstempel, Glass- 
gewichte und Amulette aus Wiener Sammlungen, in 
Tslamica (1925), 145-226; R. Vasmer, art. Sandj in 
F. von Schrétter’s Worterbuch der Miinzkunde, Berlin 
1930; H. Sauvaire, Matériaux pour servir a l’histoire de 
la numismatique et de la métrologie musulmanes, Paris 
1882, 19 ff.; Lavoix, Cat. des monnaies musulmanes, 
Paris 1887, i, xlv-xlvi; E. von Zambaur, in Num. 
Zeitschrift (1903), 317-19; M. Jungfleisch, Un Poids 
fatimite en plomb, in BIE (1926-7), 115-28; idem, 
Poids fatimites en verre polychrome, in ibid., 19-31; 
idem, Les ratls discoides en verre, in tbid. (1927-8), 61- 
71; J. Farrugia de Candia, Dénéraux en verre arabes, in 
RT (1935), 165-70; W. Airy, On the Arabic glass 
weights, London 1920; Rev. Numismatique (1906), 
225; Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan, i, 80 (the English tr. 
by Jayakar (i, 128) wrongly translates sanadjat as 
“‘scales’’); J. Walker, in Num. Chron. (1935), 246-8. 

aa (J. Wacker-(D.R. Hixt]) 

SANA?I, Madjdiid b. Adam al-Ghaznawi, Per- 
sian poet. In early sources already the kunya Abu ’I- 
Madjd is sometimes added to his name. As a pen 
name he used Sana’i, only rarely Madjdiid or 
Madjdid Sana’. The former name could have been 
derived from Sana? al-Milla, one of the dakabs of the 
Ghaznawid sultan Mas‘dd III, but the poet’s actual 
relationship to this ruler is unclear, because no 
panegyrics directly addressed to him by Sana’ have 
been preserved. As a matter of fact, no reliable 
biographical data outside the poet’s own works are 
available. However, the many references to the 
historical context to be found in his poetry, including 
dedications to a great number of patrons, make it 
possible to reconstruct his life, at least in its main 
outlines. 

The only known dating of his birth, in 437/1045-6, 
which is recorded in the Mudjmal-i Fasihi, is highly im- 
probable. It may be regarded as certain that he was 
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born at Ghazna about the beginning of the last 
quarter of the 5th/i1th century. In spite of the reputa- 
tion of a learned poet, expressed by the epithet hakim 
commonly added to his name, we know nothing about 
his formal education beyond the fact that in a prose 
introduction to the Hadikat al-hakika his father is said 
to have been a mu‘allim. According to the picture of 
his early life sketched in the Karnaéma-yi Balkhi and the 
panegyrics contained in his Diwan, he was during 
these years a minor poet who maintained connections 
with patrons from all social groups in the Ghaznawid 
residence except, as it seems, the court of the sultan 
itself, We find among them officials of the state 
bureaucracy, military men, members of the Islamic 
clergy as well as scholars, scribes and poets. One of his 
most important protectors was Thikat al-Mulk Tahir 
b. ‘Ali, the head of the department of correspondence, 
who also patronised the poet Mas‘td-i Sa‘d-i Salman 
(g.v.]. According to a kit‘a in Sana?i’s Diwan, he 
prepared a collection of Mas‘id’s poetry. There is 
also mention of his copying the poems of another 
prominent poet, ‘Uthman Mukhtart [g.v. ]. 

His relations with a few prominent Islamic 
scholars, belonging to the Hanafi school of law, 
foreshadowed the future course of his literary career. 
The celebrated story of Sanai’s abandoning profes- 
sional poetry after a meeting with a ‘‘drinker of 
dregs’’ (day-kh'*ar), first told by Dawlatshah towards 
the end of the 9th/15th century, has no historical 
value, but does reflect an evident break in his career 
as a poet, more or less coinciding with his departure 
from Ghazna. First he went to Balkh, and from there 
to other cities in Khurasan, which was then under the 
rule of the Saldjiiks. As it appears from the Karndma-yt 
Balkhi, written shortly after he left Ghazna, this event 
took place before 508/1114-15, the year of Mas‘id 
III’s death. He probably did not return to his native 
city before about 520/1126. During this exile, he al- 
most completely abandoned the secular poetry of the 
court tradition, seeking instead the patronage of 
people belonging to the religious class. Of crucial im- 
portance was his stay at Sarakhs, where he established 
a close relationship with Sayf al-Hakk Abu ’l- 
Mafakhir Muhammad b. Mansur. This Hanafi 
scholar was, as his title gkda ’l-kudat indicates, also a 
person of some political weight. Besides, he was a 
renowned preacher (wa‘iz), who delivered his sermons 
in a khankah of his own. Sana’i wrote some of his most 
remarkable poems for Muhammad b. Mansur, ad- 
dressing him both as a protector and as a spiritual 
guide. There are further references to the poet’s visits 
to Nishapir and Harat. In the latter town, he met 
with the descendants of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari 
[¢.v.]. This is in fact the only contact of his with a Sufi 
community for which there exists reliable evidence. 
The tradition that Sana’i was a pupil of Shaykh Yusuf 
al-Hamadhani, which eventually led to his inclusion 
in the Sofi affiliations (cf. R. Gramlich, Dre schittischen 
Derwischorden Persiens, i, Wiesbaden 1965, 8), is cer- 
tainly unhistorical. 

The reasons for his return to Ghazna are not known 
to us. However, again a remarkable change in his 
career can be noticed. While he was still in Khurasan, 
Sana’1 had become a celebrated writer of religious 
poetry for which there appeared to exist a lively in- 
terest among the ruling classes, who hitherto had only 
patronised secular poetry. For the first time in his 
career, Sana’ drew the attention of a royal patron 
when the Ghaznawid sultan Bahramshah [q.v.] in- 
vited him to the court. Although he clearly stated his 
determination to stay aloof from the affairs of this 
world, he nevertheless wrote his major mathnawi as 


well as a number of short poems for this sultan. Very 
different dates are suggested in later sources for the 
year of his death. The most likely is 11 ShaSban 525/9 
July 1131, mentioned in a notice on the last day of his 
life, which became attached as an appendix to a prose 
introduction to the Hadika. The same date is men- 
tioned in the Nafakat al-uns of Djami {q.v. ]. 

The works of Sana?i encompass the entire range of 
classical Persian poetry. Though most poems deal 
with religious subjects, specimens of purely secular 
poetry are by no means absent. Even the religious 
poems often contain panegyrical elements showing the 
poet’s dependence on the material support of patrons 
throughout his career. The Diwan of Sana’i is pre- 
served in a number of ancient manuscripts, the oldest 
dated of which is Velieddin 2627 (Bayezit Library, 
Istanbul), copied in 684/1285. They show great dif- 
ferences, as far as the order of the poems, variant 
readings and the number of verses are concerned. It 
is, therefore, impossible to establish which of them 
could be taken to represent a genuine textual tradition 
going back to the time of the poet himself. In one 
strain of the early tradition, the poems were grouped 
into a few sections marked by generic indications. The 
most important genres thus distinguished are the 
zuhdtyyat, ‘‘ascetic poems’’ (most of them long kasidas) 
and the kalandariyyat, poems characterised by the use 
of antinomian motives referring to the debauchery of 
beggars and drunks. Of considerable interest is also 
the group of the ghazaltyyat because this is the earliest 
sizable corpus of this kind of poems known in the 
history of Persian literature. 

As a writer of mathnawis, Sana?i is best known for 
his long didactical poem which is usually entitled 
Hadikat al-hakika wa-shari“at al-tarika, ‘‘The garden of 
truth and the law of the right path’’. The history of 
this text is even more complicated than that of the 
Diwan. To all appearances, the poet died before he 
could give the poem its final form. At least one early 
version, however, was prepared for Sultan Bahram- 
shah, when the poet was still alive. A copy of this ver- 
sion, under the title Fakhri-nama, has survived in the 
manuscript Bagdath WVehbi 1672 (Siileymaniye 
Library, Istanbul), which was copied at Konya on 7 
Shawwal 552/12 November 1157. It contains about 
5000 bayis, i.e. approximately half the amount of lines 
found in most later copies. It is not likely, however, 
that all the lines not contained in the Vehbi 
manuscript are unauthentic. The textual tradition has 
preserved a few documents which indicate that inten- 
sive editorial work was done on the poem soon after 
the first version was completed, including a rough 
copy (musawwada) of 10,000 bayis prepared by the poet 
to be sent to Kh’adja Burhan al-Din, a scholar from 
Ghazna who lived at Baghdad, after the poem had 
come under attack for its alleged pro-‘Alid tendencies. 
After Sana°i’s death, Bahramshah ordered a certain 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Raffa? to make yet another 
redaction. As a result of these initial rearrangements, 
as well as of subsequent editorial interference, the 
Hadika was transmitted in several different forms. As 
late as the 11th/17th century the Indian scholar ‘Abd 
al-Latif al-‘Abbasi made an attempt to harmonise the 
various traditions of the text; he also wrote a commen- 
tary, entitled Laja?if al-hadaik min nafais al-dakatk. 
Later a few other commentaries were composed (cf. J. 
Stephenson, The enclosed garden of the truth, repr. Well- 
ingborough 1975, Introd., pp. xxi-xxv). One of the 
selections made from the poem, which is sometimes 
entitled Latifat al-Grfan, has been ascribed to Sana’i as 
well as to Farid al-Din ‘Attar (gq. v.], but its real author 
is probably Nizam al-Din Mahmud Husayni Shirazi, 
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a poet of the 9th/15th century also known by the pen 
name of Da‘. 

The Hadikat al-hakika is the first specimen of a 
mystical mathnawi in Persian literature and has had a 
considerable impact on later writers in the same 
genre, notably on Djalal al-Din Rimi [g.v.], whose 
Mathnawi-yi ma‘nawit was composed after the example 
given by Sana’. The great number of manuscripts 
known to exist bears witness to an immense populari- 
ty lasting throughout the centuries. It is a didactic 
poem conceived as a continuing discourse on a wide 
variety of ethical and religious subjects. In the early 
Fakhri-nama version, the vague outline of an allegory, 
comparable to that of his earlier work Sayr al-‘ibad ila 
*|-ma‘ad, appears when the poet tells of a meeting with 
a spiritual guide, who is the personification of the Ac- 
tive Intellect. In later redactions this feature was al- 
most obliterated and replaced by a division of the text 
into chapters. The text contains numerous references 
to philosophy and the sciences and has therefore often 
been called an ‘‘encyclopaedia of Sufism’’. This is a 
misleading qualification because these elements are 
always subordinated to the didactic discourse. The 
same applies to the narratives, which take a far less 
important part in Sana’I’s poem than they do in the 
works of later writers of Persian didactic mathnawis. 

Sana’i left two other mathnawis, of a much smaller 
size. The first, Karnama-yi Balkhi, sometimes also 
called Mutayaba-nama (‘‘Book of jest’), is a completely 
secular poem of no more than 433 bayts. It was written 
at Balkh shortly after Sana*r had left Ghazna. In a 
mixture of praise and satire, this topical poem reviews 
the people who were the poet’s patrons during his ear- 
ly years, arranged according to their social position. 
The second, the Sayr al-“ibad ila ‘l-maSad (‘‘The 
journey of the devotees to the place of return’’) is 
Sana’i’s most interesting work. Two-thirds of its 800 
lines describe the development of the narrator’s soul 
in the allegory of a spiritual journey. From his concep- 
tion onwards, he climbs the ladder of existence, partly 
under the guidance of the Active Intellect. He reaches 
the goal of this quest when he meets with the preacher 
Muhammad b. Mansir, his actual patron during his 
stay at the city of Sarakhs, whose praise fills the re- 
maining part of the poem. The Sayr al-“bad is written 
in an enigmatic style with only few explanations pro- 
vided in the text. Stylistically it shows a resemblance 
to philosophical allegories in Arabic, such as Ibn 
Sina’s Hayy ibn Yakzgan [q.v.] and the Lughz kabis by 
Miskawayh [g.v.]. An anonymous commentary is ex- 
tant, the oldest version of which is contained in the 
ms. N&fiz Pasa 410 (Suleymaniye Library, Istanbul), 
dated 674/1275. 

All genuine mathnawis of Sana?i were written in the 
metre khafif, which, through his example, became one 
of the patterns most often used for didactic mystical 
poetry. In the same metre, a number of other short 
mathnawis occur in manuscripts of his works, which 
are falsely attributed to him. Some of these were 
works by other poets which were manipulated in order 
to pass them off as genuine texts by Sana’i, e.g. Ishk- 
nama, which actually is a verse commentary on the 
Sawanih of Ahmad al-Ghazali [9.v.], and Tarik al- 
tahkik, written in imitation of the Hadika by Ahmad al- 
Nakhtiwani who probably lived in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury (on these and other poems of this group, see B. 
Utas, Tarig ut-tahgig, Lund 1973, passim). Others, like 
Tahrimat al-kalam and ‘Akl-ndma, both appearing for 
the first time in the Velieddin manuscript of 684 
A.H., were deliberately composed as pseudo-Sana’i 
texts (cf. Of piety and poetry, 113-18). 

A small collection of letters by Sana?i was published 


by Nadhir Ahmad (Makatzb-i Sana, Aligarh 1962). 
There are two prose introductions to his works con- 
taining his name as the author. One of these, which 
is in fact the same text as the introduction by al- 
Raffa’, is almost certainly spurious. 

Sana’i’s great impact on Persian mystical poetry 
has given rise to the view that he was a prominent Sufi 
himself. There is little historical evidence available to 
substantiate this view. The most important patrons of 
his art were Islamic scholars, many of whom were also 
renowned as preachers. The predominently homiletic 
style of his religious poetry fits this social environment 
extremely well. With its characteristic blend of ethics, 
wisdom, mysticism and praise of the Prophet and 
other great men of Islam it appealed to the community 
of the Muslims as a whole rather then to a restricted 
circle of Safi adepts only. This also explains the varied 
use made by later generations of his verse. 
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teraction of religion and literature in the life and works of 
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Lewisohn (ed.), The legacy of mediaeval Perstan Sufism, 
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notes on Sandi and ‘Attar, in Lewisohn (ed.), Classical 

Persian Sufism: from its origins to Rumi, London-New 
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Faxri-name, in Meélanges offerts a@ Charles-Henn de 

Fouchécour, ed. by Siva Vesely (forthcoming); 
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SANAM (a.), image, representation and, 
especially, idol (from the Common Semitic root s-/-m, 
cf. Akk. salmu, Aram. salma, Hebr. selem, etc., by a 
shift of / into n, see Gesenius-Buhl, 684); for Old 
Testament parallels, see inter alia, Num. xxxiii. 52; II 
Kings xi. 18; Ezek., vii. 20; Amos, v. 26). It is in this 
sense that it is found in the Kur’an, where the pl. 
asnam is cited five times (VI, 74; VII, 138; XIV, 35; 
XXI, 57; XXVI, 71). 

Sanam progressively replaces nusub (pl. ansab, Hebr. 
mass‘bot, Gen. xxxv. 14), a term denoting ‘‘carved 
stones over which the blood of victims sacrificed to 
idols was poured, stones making up tumuli and those 
delimiting the sacred enclosure (hima) of the sanc- 
tuary”’ (T. Fahd. Panthéon, 26). From being the rough 
stone making up the nusud, the idol became ‘‘a carved 
stone’’ (Yakit, iv, 622; fa-nahatahu ‘ald sitrat asnam al- 
Bayt [i.e. the Ka‘ba]). Ibn Hisham writes (Sira, 
54 =al-Azraki, Akhbar Makka, 78) that all the in- 
habitants had an idol (sanam) which they worshipped, 
and whenever one of them left on a journey, the last 
thing he did before leaving and the first on his return, 
was to touch the idol (tamassaha bihi; cf. Gen. xxxi. 
14). Hence, Yakit says, the cult of stones amongst the 
Arabs in their encampments began from their deep at- 
tachment to the idols of the Haram (loc. cit.). This cult 
reflects a state of affairs well before the reform of ‘Amr 
b. Luhayy in the 3rd century A.D., which introduced 
into central Arabia statues of gods brought in from 
Hit (Heliopolis =‘Amméan), where he had sought 
medical treatment. ‘‘In effect, the teraphim of the Ca- 
naanites, the elohim of the Hebrews and the i/ani of the 
Assyrians long survived up to the time of the coming 
of monotheism in the shape of betyles in stone, in sand 
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held together with milk, in flour and in wood, in 
pagan Arabia’’ (see refs. in Fahd, op. czt., 28-9). ‘‘It 
was in the mid-3rd century A.D. that Nabataean and 
Syro-Palestinian influences affected, in the urban cen- 
tres, the evolution in form of the Arab pantheon, and 
it was then that the stone betyle became an idol’’. 
Wellhausen correctly affirmed this when he wrote that 
the images were not genuinely Arabic, since wathan 
and sanam were imported words and things. See his 
Reste?, 102; D. Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondreligion und 
die mosaische Uberlieferung, Strassburg 1904). 

According to al-Azraki, there was no house in Mec- 
ca without its idol. Those carved out of wood seem to 
have been those of the high-born and rich, as were im- 
ported products. Ibn Hisham states (Siva, 303-4) that 
“Amr b, Djamuh, who was one of the sayyzds of the 
Bana Salama and one of their leaders, had taken into 
his house a wooden idol (sanam), called Manat, ac- 
cording to the practice of notables of that time; he 
considered it as a god, and worshipped and purified 
it’, “Ikrima, son of Aba Djahl [g.v.], the fierce enemy 
of the Prophet, made idols. Traders went and offered 
them to the Bedouins, who bought them and placed 
them within their tents (al-Azraki, 77-8). 

After the triumph of Christianity in the Orient, the 
Hidjaz had remained a stronghold of paganism, 
where idol carvers could still gain a living. It was not 
surprising that, when the Prophet entered Mecca in 
triumph, he had 360 idols in the Ka‘ba immediately 
destroyed (ibid., 77; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 192; cf. Fahd, 
Panthéon, 31). According to a leading Jordanian 
historian, met by the author in Kuwait shortly after 
the expulsion from the Ka‘ba in 1979 by French 
guards of the rebels who had barricaded themselves 
there, the ground collapsed as the result of a bomb ex- 
plosion and revealed a pile of statues buried below 
ground; the Saudi authorities hastened to dispose of 
them. 

Thus the religions of pagan Arabia, from betyles to 
carved idols, retained their primitive internal struc- 
ture, and although social conditions and artistic influ- 
ences might affect the actual forms of representation, 
this had no effect on the conceptual development of 
the cults there. A list of the Arab gods can be found 
in Fahd’s Panthéon, with all the known information 
about some 90 of them, and showing that these Arab 
cults were static and characteristic of the desert and 
nomadic life, in which betyles, idols and sacred trees 
were the dominant features. 

Bibliography: This article is based on T. Fahd’s 
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Ferrand, the main reference, now tr. Ana Ramos, Aba 
Hamid al-Garnatt (m. 565/1169), Tubfat al-albab (El 
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here of the plate (= Ferrand, between 200 and 201) 
showing the ‘‘object’’, i.e. the lighthouse (which 
Ramos renders by ‘‘statue’’, estatua). See also P. Mar- 
tinez Montdvez, Perfil de Cadiz hispano-drabe, Cadiz 
1974; Sahar al-Sayyid ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Salih, Madinat 
Kadis wa-dawruha fi ’l-ta°rikh al-siyast wa ’l-hadari li ’I- 
Andalus fi ’l-‘asr al-islami, Alexandria 1990; D. 
Bramén, El mundo en el siglo XII. El tratado de al-Zuhri, 
Sabadell 1991 ( = Span. tr. of the K. al-Dja‘rafiyya, ed. 
M. Hadj-Sadok). (J.-P. Movenat) 

SANANDADJ or sinanpaopy, older form sinna, the 
administrative capital of the modern Persian pro- 
vince of Kurdistan and the general name for the 
district round it. 

1.The town. The name Sinna came into historical 
prominence only from the 9th/15th century onwards, 
the main urban centre of the district having preciously 
been Sisar [g.v.], as the seat of the Kurdish w4lis or 
local rulers of Ardalan [g9.v.]. Under the year 
988/1580, the 10th/i6th century historian of the 
Kurds, Sharaf al-Din Khan Bidlist [g.v.], speaks in his 
Sharaf-nama (ed. V. Véliaminof-Zernof, St. Peters- 
burg 1860-2, i, 88) of a land grant held by Timir 
Khan of Ardalan, which included Hasanabad, Sina, 
etc., but the local historian of Sanandadj, ‘Alt Akbar 
Munshi Wakayi‘-nigar (wrote ca. 1310/1892-3, see 
Storey, i, 1300, cf. also 369), in his ms. work on the 
geography and history of Sanandadj, the Hadika-yi 
Nasiri (Fr. résumé by B. Nikitine, in RMM, xlix, 70- 
104), says that Sinna was built by the wali Sulayman 
Khan on the ruined site of an earlier settlement; the 
Persian ta*rikh or chronogram for this event is given as 
ghamha ‘‘sorrows’’ = 1046 in abdjad [/1636-7}. 

The walis, being near the Perso-Turkish frontier, 
took an active part in the wars between the Safawids 
and the Ottomans, sometimes on one side, sometimes 
on the other; during this period, Ardalan enjoyed, like 
‘Arabistan and Luristéan, a semi-independent ex- 
istence. During the Afghan invasion of Persia, in 
1132/1720, the Kurdish chief of Sulaymaniyya [g.v. ] 
seized Sinna, but the wali of Ardalan Subhan Werdi 
Khan recovered it in the time of Nadir Shah. Aman 
Allah ‘‘the Great’’ (1212-40/1797-1825) much im- 
proved the town of Sinna, and entertained there Sir 
John Malcolm and J.C. Rich, but his grandson Aman 
Allah b. Khusraw Khan Na-kam (1265-84/1848-67) 
was the last hereditary wali of Kurdistan, since the 
central government in Tehran under Nasir al-Din 
Shah [{¢.v.] now extended its direct control over the 
western provinces. 

The town lies between the right bank of the Kishlak 
river (which eventually flows down to the Diyala and 
then the Tigris) and Mount Awidar, which separates 
Sinna from the old capital Hasanabad. The citadel of 
the walis, described by such 19th century travellers as 
Malcolm, Rich and Cirikov, is on a hill some 21 m/70 
ft. high in the centre of the town. The town’s popula- 
tion at that time was largely Kurdish, but with a 
substantial Jewish minority and a few Chaldaean 
Catholic and Armenian Christians, and it was a lively 
commercial centre, exporting oak-galls, tragacanth, 
furs and carpets. In modern Persia, Sanandadj (lat. 
35° 19’ N., long 47° 01’ E.) is the administrative 
capital of the province (ustan) of Kurdistan, with a 
population in 1991 of 244,249 (Preliminary results of the 
1991 census, Statistical Centre of Iran, Population 
Division). Senna carpets remain a principal product 
of the town and its hinterland. 

2. The district. The older district of Sinna cor- 
responds with the heartland of the modern Kurdistan 
province, with high, treeless plateaux in the northeast 
and southeast, whilst its central part is intersected by 
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numerous valleys, sloping down to deciduous forests 
in the east. The main mountain massif is the Kth-i 
Cihil Cashma (ca. 3,658 m/12,000 ft.) to the north of 
Sanandadj and running westwards to the ‘Iraki fron- 
tier. For a detailed survey of topography, see Minor- 
sky’s EI’ art. Senna. 

Ethnically, the population is mainly Kurdish, Sun- 
nis of the Shafil madhhab, amongst whom shaykhs of 
the Nakshbandiyya [q. 0. ] Safi order have traditionally 
been influential, although the walis of Ardalan were 
Shit, possibly as a result of former connections with 
the Ahl-i Hakk [¢.v.] Guran. In addition to the ma- 
jority of Kurdish speakers, the area to the west of 
Sanandadj, going up to and slightly across the frontier 
with ‘Irak, contains speakers of the Hawramani or 
Awromani dialect of the Northwest Iranian tongue 
Guarani [see GURAN; HAWRAMAN; and to the references 
there, add D.N. MacKenzie, The dialect of Awroman 
(Hawramani-i Luhén), in Royal Danish Acad. of Sciences, 
phil.-hist. series, iv/3 (Copenhagen 1966), pp. 141]. 
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_ _(V. Minorsky-[C.E. Boswortn]) 

AL-SAN‘ANI, ‘App at-RazzAk B. HAMMAM b. 
Nafi‘, Aba Bakr al-Yamani al-Himyari, Yemeni 
scholar, b. 126/744, d. in the middle of Shawwéal 
211/middle of January 827. The nisba al-Himyari in- 
dicates that he was a mawia [q.v.] of the Bani Himyar. 
According to the biographical sources, he was of Per- 
sian origin (min al-abna? [see ABNA?], ‘Idjli, Ta*rikh al- 
thikat, Beirut 1984, no. 1000). His father was already 
a learned man and traditionist (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 399). 
‘Abd al-Razzak received his training as a scholar in 
San‘a’, where he studied for a period of about eight 
years with Ma‘mar b. Rashid (d. 153/770) (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, al-lal wa-ma‘rifat al-ridjal, Beirut 1988, ii, 
no. 2599; Ibn Abr Hatim, al-Djarh wa ‘l-ta“dil, 
Haydarabad 1952, iii, 38) who was himself of Basran 
origin and who had settled in San‘a? after studying in 
Basra, Medina and Mecca. Moreover, ‘Abd al- 
Razzak participated in the lectures of a number of 
visiting scholars including the Meccans Ibn Djuraydj 
(d. 150/767), Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (d. 198/813-4) and 
the Kafan Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778) (Ibn Abi 
Hatim, Takdimat al-ma‘rifa li-kitab al-djarh wa-’l-ta“dil, 
Haydarabad 1952, 52-3; al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-i‘udal fi 
nakd al-ridjal, Cairo 1907, ii, 127). It was during his 
commercial trips to Syria (al-Dhahabi, Huffaz, i, 364) 
and during the Hadjdj that ‘Abd al-Razzak came into 
contact and studied with other eminent scholars of the 
middle of the 2nd/8th century like al-Awza‘% (d. 
157/774) and Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) [q.vv.]. 

In the last quarter of the 2nd century A.H., ‘Abd 
al-Razzak became the leading scholar of the Yenien. 
His fame attracted students from all parts of the 


Islamic world, amongst them the ‘Irakis Yahya b. 
Ma‘in (d. 233/848) and Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 
241/855), two famous hadith scholars of the 3rd/9th 
century. The reputation of ‘Abd al-Razzak was first 
of all based on his book or books. The oldest informa- 
tion about his works comes from his pupils mentioned 
above (Ibn Hanbal, ‘//a/, iii, no. 3882, iv, no. 3940). 
There is a difference of opinion as to the titles of his 
book or books. Ibn al-Nadim (d. 385/995), for in- 
stance, mentions a Kitab al-Sunan fi ’l-fikh and a Kitab 
al-Maghazi (Fihrist, Cairo 1929-30, 318), Ibn Khayr 
(d. 575/1179) claims to have known several riwayat of 
a work called Musannaf—which is probably identical 
with the Kitab al-Sunan quoted by Ibn al-Nadim—and 
the Kitab al-Maghazi, which according to him was 
originally a part of the Musannaf. He further refers to 
a book annexed to the Musannaf called Djami‘ which he 
describes as a work of Ma‘mar b. Rashid merely 
transmitted by ‘Abd al-Razzak (Fahrasa, Saragossa 
1894, 127-30). Al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1347) mentions a 
Dyami< al-kabir (Mizan, ii, 126), al-Safadi (d. 764/1362- 
3) a Tafsir (Nakt al-himyan, Cairo 1911, 192), and Ibn 
Kathir (d. 774/1372-3), finally, alongside the Musan- 
naf names a Musnad (al-Bidaya wa ’l-nihaya, ix, 265). 

‘Abd al-Razzak’s reputation as a traditionist is am- 
bivalent. The reasons for reservations against him 
were: he sometimes transmitted from memory and 
then made mistakes (al-Safadi, Nakt); at the end of his 
life he became blind and was then not able to per- 
sonally verify transmissions from him (al-Dhahabi, 
Mizan, ii, 127; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 
Haydarabad 1907-9, vi, 312); and he was allegedly a 
partisan of the Shi‘a (Ibn Hanbal, ‘Z/al, ii, no. 1545; 
Ibn Hibban, al-Thikat, Haydarabad 1982, viii, 412). 
Despite these insinuations, leading traditionists such 
as Ahmad b. Hanbal, al-Bukhari, Muslim, etc., ac- 
cepted a large part of his transmission as being 
reliable, and thus ‘Abd al-Razzak became a key figure 
in the asanid [see 1sNAD] of the most important Sunni 
hadith compilations. 

Of ‘Abd al-Razzak’s works the following have been 
preserved: (1) A compilation of traditions from earlier 
scholars, Tabi‘in, Sahaba and the Prophet, called al- 
Musannaf (ed. in 11 vols. Habib al-Rahman al- 
A‘zami, Dabhel-Beirut 1970-2; 71983). It contains a 
Kitab al-Maghazi and at the end a Kitab al-Djémi‘ which 
are both to a very large extent works of his teacher 
Ma‘mar b. Rashid as transmitted by ‘Abd al-Razzak. 
(The ms. of a Kitab al-Salah recorded by F. Sezgin, 
GAS, 1, 99, is a fragment of the Musannaf.) The edition 
of the Musaznaf is based on different transmissions of 
the work which have been put together (see H. Mot- 
zki, Die Anfange der islamischen Jurisprudenz, Stuttgart 
1991, 53-6). (2.) The Sakifat Hammam b. Munabbih, a 
collection of 137 akadith of the Prophet from Abi 
Hurayra transmitted by ‘Abd al-Razzak through 
Ma‘mar through Hammam b. Munabbih (d. 
101/719-20 of 102/720-1) (ed. Muhammad 
Hamidullah 1953, rev. ed. Luton 1979). (3.) A Tafsir 
(ms. Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, no. 242 tafsir), which is 
largely a tafsir by his teacher Ma‘mar. 

The works of ‘Abd al-Razzak are extremely impor- 
tant for the study of early Islamic jurisprudence, hadith 
and exegesis of the Kur?an because they contain older 
sources or materials which have otherwise been lost. 
“Abd al-Razzak had direct access to authors of the first 
extensive compilations of traditions arranged accord- 
ing to subject (musannafat [see MUSANNAF]) like those 
by Ma‘mar b. Rashid, Ibn Djuraydj, Sufyan al- 
Thawni and Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna. His own Musannaf is 
to a large extent compiled from materials received 
from these four scholars, and it is very probable that 
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these materials came for the most part from their 
books. In general, ‘Abd al-Razzak’s transmission 
from these teachers of his seems to be reliable (see 
Motzki, op. cit., 56 ff.). Access to the oldest compila- 
tions of legal traditions which are not limited to pro- 
phetic Aadith—as ‘Abd al-Razzak’s Musannaf offers— 
opens new venues for researching both the origins of 
Islamic jurisprudence as weil as the development of 
hadith in general. 

Bibliography: Some information on ‘Abd al- 
Razzak is to be found in almost all of the 
biographical sources on scholars of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A.H. In addition to the works mentioned 
in the article, see also Bukhari, K. al-Ta°rikh al- 
kabir, Haydarabad 1941-2, iii/2, 130; ‘Ukayli, K. 
al-Du‘afa? al-kabir, Beirut 1984, iii, 107-11. The 
most comprehensive collections of traditions about 
him are in: Dhahabi, Styar a‘ldm al-nubala?, Beirut 
1981 ff., ix, 563-80; Ibn Manztr, Mukhtasar ta*rikh 
madinat Dimashk li-ibn ‘Asakir, Beirut 1984 ff., xv, 
97-107; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamal fi asma? al-ridjal, 
Beirut 1992, xviii, 52-62. For the edition of the 
Musannaf mentioned in the article, two different in- 
dices are available: Faharis, Beirut 1987 in 1 vol.; 
Fihris ahadith wa-athar, Beirut 1988 in 4 vols. 

at (H. Morzkr) 

AL-SAN‘SANI, Diya? ac-Din SuHa‘san b. Salim b. 
‘Uthman al-Hasiki al-Rimi, Yemenite poet and 
physician (1065-1149/1655-1736). 

Sha‘ban’s father was an Ottoman trooper from the 
town of Hasaka on the river Khabar [q.v.], and his 
mother was Yemeni by birth. Sha‘ban was held in 
high esteem by his contemporaries, above all in his 
capacity as a panegyrist and man of letters but he was 
also known for his stirring sermons of exhortation. 
For some time, he lived by trade, but later he devoted 
himself to medicine and henceforth earned his 
livelihood out of medical practice (tafabbub). In his fif- 
ties, he was struck by hemiplegia (falidj) which in- 
creasingly isolated him as he grew older. A poor man, 
he died in his home town San‘a? [g.v.] aged 81. 

Most of Sha‘ban’s ceuvre fell into oblivion after his 
death, including an anthology entitled Diwan Badr 
Sha‘ban. Except for some fragments of poetry as pre- 
served by his biographers, only two pieces from his 
pen have come down to us, sc. a dispute about rank 
between a freeborn woman and a female slave (see 
Bibl.), and an extensive didactic poem on dietetics and 
hygienics designed for domestic use (see Bzbl.). 

Bibliography: O. Kahl, al-Mufakara baina |-hurra 
wal-ama. Ein Beitrag zur jemenitischen Rangstrettliteratur 
des 17.118. Jahrhunderts, in WO, xvii (1986), 110-49; 
A. Schopen and O. Kahl, Die Nata%ig¢ al-fikar des 
Sa‘ban ibn Salim as-San‘ani. Eine jemenitische Gesund- 
heitsfibel aus dem frithen 18. Jahrhundert. Text, Uberset- 
zung und Kommentar, Wiesbaden 1993, 3-8 (and the 
bio-bibliographical sources quoted there). 

(O. Kant) 

at-SANAWBARI, Asi Bakr (or Abu ’1-Kasim or 
Abu ’I-Fadl) Munammap B. AuMaD (or Ahmad b. 
Muhammad) b. al-Husayn b. Marrar al-Dabbi (the 
nisba al-Sini, given by Mez, Renaissance, 250, Eng. tr. 
261, is a scribal error) al-Halabi al-Antaki, poet and 
librarian at the court of Sayf al-Dawla [g.v.] in 
Mawsil and Aleppo. 

Born in Antioch before ca. 275/888 (if Ihsan 
‘Abbas, Diwan al-Sanawbari, Beirut 1970, poem 231, 
v. 67 is to be taken literally), he died in Aleppo in the 
year 334/945. Since his chronology is consonant with 
neither the Aghdni nor the Yatima, very little is known 
about his life. He was a close friend of Kushadjim 
[g.v.], the poet and master-cook to Sayf al-Dawla, and 


eventually became his son-in-law, exchanging several 
verse epistles with him, as was the practice of the time 
(see J.E. Montgomery, Abu Firds’s poetic correspondence 
with Abu Zuhayr, in The Occasional Papers of the School of 
Abbasid Studies, St. Andrews, ii [1988], 1-45). The 
tradition that al-Sanawbari was himself a keen 
gardener may be aetiological, based on his fame and 
pre-eminence as a nature poet. As Mez, loc. cit., ex- 
plains, the /akab al-sanawbart presumably means that 
either he or his father traded in pine nuts (sanawbar). 
Al-Sanawbari, however, according to Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Tahdhib Ta°rikh Dimashk, Damascus 1329, 1, 456, 
claimed that the name had been given to his grand- 
father by the caliph al-Ma?’min [g.v.], on account of 
the keenness of his reasoning in disputations (?). His 
poems in praise of the afl al-bayt [g.v.) point to his 
Shr‘ affiliations, but as this is not attested by any later 
authorities it may simply be that these poems were 
composed to harmonise with, or on behalf of, the Shi‘t 
Hamdanids [q¢.v.]. Among his rawis were Abu ’I- 
Hasan al-Adib and Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Djumay‘ al-Ghassani. 

Al-Sanawbari’s diwan was edited (in alphabetical 
and not generic order) by Abt Bakr al-Suli [g.v.]. Ac- 
cording to the Fihrist, 168, it amounted to 200 folios. 
The section containing the rhyme-letters 7a? to kaf is 
still extant in a ms. in Calcutta (see ‘Abbas, of. cit., 
6), although this is not exhaustive as ‘Abbas, Takmilat 
Diwan al-Sanawbari, poems 83-98, and L. al-Sakkal 
and D. al-Khatib, Tatimmat Diwan al-Sanawbari, Alep- 
po 1971, poems 27-37, indicate. The diwan contains 
the full panoply of poetic types encountered in the col- 
lections of other contemporary poets (panegyrics and 
vituperations [50 pieces], love poems [especially 
mudhakkarat, poems composed about boys, 80 pieces], 
veneric and cynegetic pieces, threnodies and consola- 
tions [40 pieces], occasional snippets composed to 
order, etc.) but is justly famous for its 40 nature 
poems, both epigrams and kasidas [q.v.]: rabi*iyyat 
(vernal poems), zahriyyat (floral poems), rawdiyyat 
(meadow poems) and even thaldjiyyat (snow poems). 
Whilst al-Sanawbari is heavily indebted to his poetic 
forbears, especially Ibn al-Mu‘tazz [q.v.], he is 
acknowledged as the creator of the fully independent 
nature kasida, doing as much for horticultural poetry 
as Abi Nuwas [q.v.] did for viticultural poetry. His 
achievement is that he not only liberated nature as a 
theme of the Arabic poetic répertoire, establishing it 
as a genre in its own right, but that he also enlarged 
its scope to encompass other genres, such as the 
khamriyya [q.v.]. The key-note of this poetry is the 
striving after wonderment and effect, being very 
much the product of the badi* [q.v.] style and being 
heavily dependent upon ‘‘phantastic’’ (takhyil?) im- 
agery, as later defined by ‘Abd al-K4hir al-Djurdjani 
(d. 471/1087 [g.v. in Suppl.]), imagery which involves 
the inversion of the conventional leading to an an- 
thropomorphisation of nature. These effects are 
directed at the auditor/reader’s appreciation of the 
poet’s display of ‘‘linguistic ingenuity ... a style in 
which the probable is made improbable, the familiar 
enigmatic, the ordinary miraculous’’ (S. Sperl, Man- 
nerism in Arabic poetry, Cambridge 1989, 156). 

In modern scholarship, al-Sanawbari’s nature 
poetry has been studied from the exclusive viewpoint 
of the imagination, as literary (mannerist) artifice 
devoid of any connection with reality. This is to 
overlook the occasional or social nature of much of 
this poetry; it is not the poetic exercise of the imagina- 
tion, but was presumably composed for the garden 
banquet-cum-madjlis ‘‘when the caliph or a grandee 
would invite the habitués of his salon to a Sans-souci 
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in the gardens at the edge of town’’ (G.E. von 
Grunebaum, Aspects of Arabic urban literature, in Islamic 
Studies, viii [1969], 293). Hence the repeated, witty 
shifts in register, from the ‘‘phantastic’’ to the on- 
tological, i.e. from the imaginary to the real. His in- 
fluence on Andalusian poetry was such that Ibn 
Khafadja {g.v.] was crowned the Sanawbari of the 
West. 

A commentary on Dhu ’l-Rumma’s Ba*yya was 
also penned by al-Sanawbart. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. For a survey 
of 20th-century scholarship and an extensive discus- 
sion of al-Sanawbari’s nature poems, see G. 
Schoeler, Arabische Naturdichtung. Die Zahriyat, 
Rabiiyat und Raudiyat von ihren Anfangen bis as- 
Sanaubari, Eine gatiungs-, motiv- und stilgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung, Beirut 1974, 273-343; and Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 501-2. Other works containing discussions 
of al-Sanawbari are A. Hamori, On the art of medieval 
Arabic literature, Princeton 1974, 78-87; M.M. 
Badawi, From primary to secondary Qasidas: thoughts on 
the development of Classical Arabic poetry, in JAL, xi 
(1980), 29-31; E. Wagner, Grundztge der klassischen 
arabischen Dichtung, Darmstadt 1988, ii, 145-50; J. 
Stetkevych, The zephyrs of Najd: the poetics of nostalgia 
in the Classical Arabic Nasib, Chicago 1993, 183-7. 
See also C.E. Bosworth, Sanawbari’s elegy on the 
pilgrims slain in the Carmathian attack on Mecca 
(317/930): a literary-historical study, in Arabica, xix 
(1972), 222-39. (J.E. Montcomery) 
SANDABIL, a town said to be the capital of the 

king of China in the account of the Arab traveller 
and littérateur Abi Dulaf Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil (g.v.] 
purporting to describe his participation in an embassy 
of the Chinese king Kalin b. al-Shakhir returning 
from the court of the Samanid amir Nasr b. Ahmad 
(301-31/914-43 [g.v.}) at Bukhara. 

Abu Dulaf describes it as an immense city, one 
day’s journey across, with walls 90 cubits high and an 
idol temple bigger than the sacred mosque at 
Jerusalem (First Risdla, Fr. tr. G. Ferrand, in Relations 
de voyages ... relatifs & l’Extréme Orient du VILE au XVIII 
siécles, Paris 1913-14, 219-20, 221; Ger. tr. A. von 
Rohr-Sauer, Des Abi Dulaf Bericht iiber seine Reise nach 
Turkestan, China und Indien, Bonn 1939, 17, 27-30, text 
originally known in Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 
440, 444-5, cf. 275, and in al-Kazwini, Athar al-bilad, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 30 ff.). It is not, however, men- 
tioned in other early Muslim sources on China (the 
Hudid al-‘alam, Gardizi, Marwazi), and its existence 
as such is dubious, given also further doubts about the 
historicity of this Sino-Samanid mission (see C.E. 
Bosworth, An alleged embassy from the Emperor of China to 
the Amir Nasr 6. Ahmad: a contribution to Samanid military 
history, in Minovi and Afshar (eds.), Yddndme-ye irdni- 
ye Minorsky, Tehran 1969, 8-9). Marquart, Stretfziige, 
84-9, cf. von Rohr-Sauer, op. cit., 58-60, sought to 
identify Sandabil with Kan-chu, in Kan-su province 
{q.v.], which would be geographically feasible. Minor- 
sky pointed out, Hudid al-‘alam, comm. 232, that the 
name of the “‘large town governed from China’’ in 
the anonymous geography, tr. 85, Khal.b.k, 
resembles in the Arabic script the S.n.dab.1 of Abu 
Dulaf, especially in its last three letters, and noted that 
the place mentioned in the Hudid al-‘alam’s chapter on 
China immediately before Khal.b.k is Khaméa = 
Kan-chu. It seems impossible to take the question any 
further than this. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

SANDAL (a., P. candal from Skr. ¢andana) is the 
sandal wood, coming from several unrelated trees 


which are mainly of Indian and Southeast Asian 
origin. 

Both white and yellow sandalwood were, in fact, 
only different kinds of Santalum album L., Santalaceae. It 
supplies the bright, white sap-wood and the reddish 
heartwood. Because of its peculiar scent, probably ex- 
perienced as very pleasant, it was appreciated from 
time immemorial and used, among other purposes, 
for perfumeries, and its ethereal oils against inflam- 
mations of the urinary passages. The red sandalwood, 
on the other hand, is the heartwood of Pterocarpus san- 
talinus L., Leguminosae. It is totally scentless and of lit- 
tle value, but was popular for its beauty. It is not 
known how the name sandal was transferred from the 
white-yellow to the red wood. The Arabic authors 
know the same threefold distinction. Sandalwood was 
unknown to the Greeks. The most comprehensive ac- 
count about sandal is found in al-Nuwayri, Nihaya, xii, 
39-42, tr. Wiedemann, in Aufsdtze zur arabischen 
Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ii, 252-4, 263. The yellow, fat 
(al-dasim), heavy wood, which looks as if it were 
painted over with saffron and is therefore also called 
al-zaSfarani, is accounted the best sandalwood. It has a 
strong fragrance and is designated as al-makasiri (the 
meaning of this nisba is not clear, cf. Dozy, Suppl., ii, 
358-9). Of the white sandalwood, which is also 
fragrant, there exist various varieties, which incline 
partly to yellow, brown and red. 

The use of various sandalwoods in medicine, above 
all of their ethereal oils, is described extensively from 
several sources by Ibn al-Baytar (Dyami‘, iii, 89, 10- 
31 = Leclerc, no. 1418). When added to electuaries 
(ma‘djinat), they are inter alia effective against fever 
and heating of the bile. If inhaled, its powder is effec- 
tive against pleurisy (dirsam) and congestion (? lahib). 
If the electuary is applied together with rosewater as 
a poultice, it is effective against erysipelas (humra), 
boils of feverish gout (al-nikris al-harr) and infections of 
the eyelids (shatar). 

In the Maghrib, as repeatedly stated by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Salih, Ibn al-Baytar’s teacher (see Dietrich, 
Dioscurides triumphans, iii, 31, 38, 93, and Dozy, Suppl. 
i, 846a), sandal indicates thyme (nammam) and 
the wild and cultivated mint (Thymus serpyllum L., 
Labtatae). 

Bibliography: Studies of the sources and further 
literature in A. Dietrich, Disocurtdes triumphans. Ein 
anonymer arabtscher Kommentar, in Ende 12. Jahrh. zur 
Materia medica, i, 41, n. 2, Abh. A.W. Gott., Phil. - 
Hist. Kl, N.F., no. 173, Gottingen 1988; idem, Die 
Erganzung Ibn Gulgul’s zur Materia medica des 
Dioskurides, no. 38, in Abh. A.W. Géit., Phil.-Hist. 
Kil., N.F., no. 202, Gottingen 1993. 

(A. Dietricn) 

SANDJ, Sinn, pl. sunddj, the generic term for any 
kind of cymbal. Both al-Djawhari and al-Djawaliki 
say that the word is an Arabicised one. Lane thinks 
that it is derived from the Persian sandj or sindj and 
Ibn Khurradadhbih (d. near the opening of the 10th 
century) avers that the Persians invented it (al- 
Mas‘tidi, Muradj, viti, 90 = § 3214). However, the in- 
strument was well known to the ancient Semites. We 
read of the sandj in early Arabic literature. Al-Kutami 
refers to the sandj al-djinn and Ibn Muhriz [q.v.] was 
called the sannadj al-‘Arab. The feminine form of the 
latter, said to express an intensive, is also to be found 
in the cognomen of al-A‘sha Maymin known as the 
sannddjat al-‘Arab and in a certain Mustarad al- 
sannadja. Yet it is difficult to say whether the actual in- 
strument or mere symbolism is aimed at in these in- 
stances. Further confusion is added by the fact that 
the word sandj (< Pers. cang) was also given by some 
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Arabic writers to the harp, although the more general 
name for the latter was dank [see m1‘zaF}. 

The term sand or sind} is generally used for the cym- 
bal in the East, although zindj has been more common 
in the West since the Middle Ages. The instrument is 
played in pairs and is used to regulate the measure or 
rhythm in both music and dancing. That it had a 
definite place as a rhythmic intrument in days of old 
is stated by Ibn Zayla (d. 440/1048) in his Kztab al-Kafr 
(ed. Z. Yusuf, Cairo 1964). It is to be found in several 
shapes and sizes. The finger cymbals used today are 
generally about 4 or 5 cm in diameter and they are 
usually attached to the thumb and middle finger. 
They are depicted by Niebuhr (i, tab. xxvi), Villoteau 
(pl. cc, 26), Lane (Modern Egyptians, ch. xviii), Christ- 
ianowitsch (no. 36), Lavignac (2794, 2936), and 
Sachsse (tab. 8, no. 36). Specimens may be found in 
museums, notably Brussels (no. 293) and New York 
(no. 383). Other names for the cymbal, according to 
Villoteau (980), are zil (< Turk. zill), kas (probably 
of cup-shape form originally), and sadjdja or sadjdja, 
although probably this ought to be written sadjdja. In 
Syria we have the term fukaysha, and in Morocco 
nuwayksa (dimin. of nakis) in common use, the former 
being a metathesis of shukayfa (see below). The term 
gsalasil (sing. salsal) was also applied to all high- 
sounding clashed metal instruments, of this type. Like 
zil or zill, it is of onomatopoeic origin, the verbal root 
being sala (‘‘to sound’’). There are cognates in all the 
Semitic languages. Saadia (d. 941) equates the Arabic 
root with the Hebrew salal, and we have the Arabic 
musalsalat standing for the Hebrew sels‘lim (cymbals) 
of Psalm cl. 5, in the Glossarium latino-arabicum (11th 
century). Small cymbals attached to a frame were also 
in use. This instrument was known as the djaghana or 
saghana (see below). It resembled a pair of metal tongs 
with two or three arms branching from the open ends, 
a small cymbal being attached to each arm. Nowadays 
it is called a zilli masha (‘‘jingling tongs’’). We see it 
depicted in Sasanid art, and it is mentioned by Ibn 
Khallikan (tr. de Slane, iii, 491) and in the Anwar-i 
Suhayli. There are two Turkish specimens at New 
York (nos. 353, 1377). 

The hand cymbals are to be found in both the 
plate and bowl shape. This belongs to martial and 
processional music. Clement of Alexandria 
(Paedagogus) said that the Arabs used cymbals (xtp- 
Bada) in war, and this seems to be hinted at in the later 
Arabic reference to the sannadjat al-djaysh, although 
Arabic lexicographers think differently. Al-Djawhari 
describes a cup-shape instrument called the safn. It 
was a small bronze cup (tusayt) which was struck 
against another of its kind. This cup or bowl-shape 
cymbal was favoured in martial music, and it is 
delineated in several pictures of a military band which 
are found in the treatise on automata by Badi® al- 
Zaman al-Djazari (flor. later 6th/12th century [q.v. in 
Suppl.]) which have been reproduced (The legacy of 
Islam, 1st ed., fig. 91; Schulz, Die pers. -tslam. Minzatur- 
malerei, tab. ii; al-Djazari, tr. D.R. Hill, The book of 
knowledge of ingenious mechanical devices, Dordrecht 
1974). At this period, however, the cymbal was called 
the kas, kdsa or ka?s, and Nasir-i Khusraw (Safar-nama, 
ed. Schefer, 43, 46,47) mentions it among the martial 
instruments of the Fatimids. In the Aff layla wa-layla (i, 
66,323; ii, 656; ili, 150, 271, 274, 298), these bowl- 
shaped ku°us or kasat are frequently mentioned in com- 
pany with fuddl (drums) in the warlike scenes. In 
modern times, the hand cymbal is plate-shaped and 
known as the sandj, zil and kas (Villoteau, loc. cit.; 
Russell, Aleppo, i, 151). Villoteau gives the diameter 
of the Egyptian instrument as 24.4 cm. For a Palestin- 


ian example, see Sachsse (66, tab. 8). For numbers 
used in military bands, see TABL-KHANA. For quite a 
century and a half, Turkey has been famed for the 
manufacture of cymbals and in the earlier part of the 
20th century several thousands were exported from 
Istanbul every year. There are two other mediaeval 
names for the cymbal which are worth recording, viz. 
saffakatan and musafik. The former occurs in the Kitab 
al-Aghani (v, 75), and Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami (Berlin 
ms. 5517, fol. 19b) likens it to the sand; (cymbal). 
Musafik and musafika equate with cymbalum in the 
Glossarium latino-arabicum and the Vocabulista in Arabico 
(12th-13th century). 

Clappers. In Arabic, handclapping is called safk, 
safk, tasftk, tasfik and tasfth, all of these terms being 
derived from verbal roots meaning ‘‘to clap the 
hands’’, and are of the same kin as the Hebrew sapak 
(Ezekiel, xxi. 17). A plate of wood or metal was called 
a saftha, and from the same root we get musaffahat, a 
word which appears to denote ‘‘clappers’’. Labid 
[g.v.], the Arabic poet, places musaffahat in the hands 
of wailing women (anwah). Another word for clappers 
occurs in the Vocabulista Aravigo (1501) where we have 
maciquif (chapas para taner) and mabiquif (tarrenas chapas 
para taner) registered. Doubtless the 6 in the latter is a 
slip for c. Dozy was of the opinion that both these 
words were metatheses of musafik, but it is more likely 
that the word intended is mashakif (sing. mishkifa), the 
Aramaic root corresponding to this being shekaf (‘‘to 
clap the hands’’). See also shakf and shukif (testa) in the 
Glossarium latino-arabicum and the Vocabulista in Arabico. 
In modern times the shukayfat were small small cym- 
bals (or castanets) used by dancers. For a design of 
these clappers, see the Kitab al-Burhan in the Bodleian 
Library (Or. 133, fol. 11b). In Persia and Turkey 
they are known as the ¢arpara (lit. ‘‘four pieces’) or 
éalpara. See Farmer, Turkish mustcal instruments, in 
JRAS (1936). Castanets are mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldin (ed. Quatremére, ii, 354, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 
397) and Villoteau (981) says that they were called 
akligh in Egypt. Outside of Spain, where they may 
have been known as the kasatdn (hence perhaps 
castanel), they have not been favoured. 

The Percussion slab known as the nakis is dealt 
with separately; see NAKUs. 

Percussion staff. This was the kadib, an instru- 
ment found in the hands of several of the early musi- 
cians of Islam. Its identity has long been a puzzle to 
both musicographers and orientalists. It was a staff 
which was used for rhythmic purposes either by strik- 
ing it upon the ground or upon something else. Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haytami (d. 972/1565, fol. 19b) has a sec- 
tion entitled ‘‘Concerning beating (daré) with the kadib 
upon cushions (wasa*d)’’. It recalls an incident in the 
“Story of the Mock Caliph’’ in the Aff layla wa-layla 
where a cushion (mudawwara) is struck as a signal for 
servants to appear. Burton will not allow that a 
cushion is meant, and substitutes ‘‘a circular plate of 
wood or metal, a gong’. We get a slight idea of the 
sound of the kadib from the fact that Muhammad is 
said to have been averse to the tick-tack (/aktaka) of the 
kadib, and the same is said of the imam al-Shafit (al- 
Shalahi, fol. 79). It is given a place in music by the 
Ikhwan al-Safa? (i, 91) and Ibn Zayla, although later 
it fell into desuetude and was only to be found ist the 
hands of the amateur and the folk. Indeed, the word 
muktadab came to mean ‘‘untrained’’ or ‘‘extem- 
porised’’. 

Bells. Ordinarily, the cup, bowl, or cone shape 
bell is known in Arabic as the djaras, whilst the sphere- 
shape bell is called the djuddjul. On the other hand, 
djaras also stands for a large bell (campana) and djuldjul 
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for a small bell (tintinnabulum), the probable reason 
being that the first-mentioned form was generally 
found in the large instrument whilst the second- 
mentioned form was generally found in the small in- 
strument. Bells were used on the necks of animals in 
pre-Islamic days, and there is a tradition that 
Muhammad was averse to the sound of the caravan 
bells so that the fiction arose that ‘‘angels will not 
associate with a company where there is a djaras’’ (e.g. 
Muslim, Lidds, trad. 103). A collection of these bells, 
either on a board or on a chain or rope, is known as 
a tabla. The term was probably borrowed from the 
Hebrew fabla, which, in turn, had its origin in the 
Greek téBAa, because these bells were generally at- 
tached to a tablet of wood. There is a specimen of a 
tabla at New York (no. 2659), the largest bell being 
10 x 5.8 cm. Bells were also used to increase the din 
of battle so as to affright the enemy, as we are told by 
Ibn Zayla, and in the story of Gharib and his brother 
‘Adjib in the Aff layla wa-layla (iii, 294) we read of the 
camels and mules in battle being furnished with large 
bells (adjras), small bells (djaladjil), as well as jingles 
(kalakil). According to Cervantes, the Moors of Spain 
did not tolerate their use as martial instruments. 

The small bell (diuddjul), sometimes called a pellet 
bell, was spherical. Like salsal, dabdab, etc., the word 
is of onomatopoeic origin. Al-Khalil (d. probably in 
175/791) likened the sound of the small cymbals 
(sunddz) hanging in the rim of the tambourine (duff) to 
that of the small bells (djaladiil; see Kharazmi, 
Moafatth al-‘uliim, 236). Indeed, these small bells were 
sometimes attached to tambourines [see puFF]. Al- 
Muzarrid (6th century A.D.) speaks of small (tam- 
bourine) bells (daladjtl) replying to the wind in- 
struments (mazdmir, see the Mufaddaltyyat, i, 165). 
These djaladjl were also attached to the necks of 
smaller animals in the form of a fabla, and in Mamluk 
times they were fastened to the hats of criminals (al- 
Makrizi, Sudik, i/2, 106). They also formed part of the 
impedimenta of itinerant minstrels, who likewise wore 
them on their hats (J.S. Buckingham, Travels, i, 100), 
as did the fools in Talmudic Jewry (Jastrow, Dict. 
Targ., 518). In Persia, the large bell is called a zang or 
dara and the small bell a zangula or zangulica. In Turkey 
they are the cang and cingrak respectively. 

An elaborate type of chimes was known to the 
Arabs, who borrowed the idea from the Greeks. It is 
described in a treatise by one Miristus [q.v.], who, in 
turn, was indebted to an Egyptian named Sa‘atus or 
Satus, whose writings were known in Arabic as early 
as the 4th/10th century at least (Fihrist, 270). This in- 
strument was called the djuldjul al-sayyah (clamorous 
bell) or the dyuldjul al-styah (octavo bell). See Mach., ix, 
26. 

Another jingling instrument was the djaghana or 
saghana (< Pers. caghana). It took several forms. One 
was a sceptre of wood surmounted by hoops of wire 
from which were suspended about a hundred small 
bells. For a design, see Niebuhr (tab. xxviii). Another 
kind was surmounted by a metal cone pavilion, hence 
the European name of Chapeau Chinois which was 
given to it. From this, and from three or four horizon- 
tal arms, small bells and cymbals were hung. It was 
borrowed by European military bands in the 18th cen- 
tury from the Turks, and in Britain was known as the 
“Jingling Johnnie’. See Farmer, Rise and development 
of military music, fig. 9. For the Turkish instrument, 
see Wittman, Travels in Turkey (1803). Oriental Chris- 
tians use a different type known as the mirwaha (lit. 
“‘fan’’). It is described and delineated by Bonanni 
(127, pl. Ixxxix), La Borde (i, 282), and Villoteau 
(1008-10). A fourth type is the dabbus used by the dar- 


wish fraternities. It is a wooden sceptre, to the head of 
which is attached a number of chains (salasi!) with 
jingling pieces of metal fixed loosely in the links. 
There is a specimen 69 cm long at New York. 

Rattle. This is generally known as the shakhshikha. 
In Persia and Turkey, there is the kashtk, which is two 
wooden spoons attached to each other, in the hollow 
of which are a number of small bells. It is more 
generally struck with a stick. See Advielle (15) and 
Lavignac (3076). 

Harmonica and glockenspiel. The [khwan al- 
Safa? (i, 90) deal with vessels (awani), pots (tardjaharat), 
and jars (dj7ar) as idiophones. In Arabic, the general 
name for the harmonica was (usut and Ibn Khaldin 
speaks (loc. cit.) of these fusut being played with sticks 
(kudban). The Persian Ibn Ghaybi describes saz-1 kasat 
(lit. musical bowls), which were made of earthenware 
and the notes of which were determined by the 
amount of water with which each bowl was filled 
(Dyami* al-alhan, Bodleian Library, ms. Marsh 282, 
fols. 78, 81b). An Arabic author of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury refers to the harmonica as the kizdn (cups) and 
khawabi? (jars) and mentions the water content (B.L., 
Or. 2361, fol. 173). Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami describes 
(fol. 19b) the beating with reeds (aklam) upon earthen- 
ware (sini). The glockenspiel is mentioned only by Ibn 
Ghaybi (fol. 81b), and he registers the instrument 
under saz-t alwah-i filad (‘‘instrument of slabs of 
steel’’). It comprised 35 slabs, each giving a particular 
note. 

Bibliography: See that to TasL, and add 
Sachsse, in ZDPV (1927); La Borde, Essat sur la 
musique ancienne et moderne, 1870. 

(H.G. Farmer) 

SANDJA, the name of a small, right-bank af- 


- fluent (Grk. Singas, Modern Tkish. Keysun Gay, a 


tributary of the Gok Su) of the upper Euphrates and 
of a small town on it, both coming in mediaeval 
Islamic times within the northern part of Diyar 
Mudar [g.v.}. The Sandja river runs into the 
Euphrates between Sumaysat and Kal‘at al-Rim 
[g.vv.]. It was famed for its bridge, said by the Arabic 
geographers to have been composed of a single arch of 
200 paces’ length constructed from dressed stone, and 
to have been one of the wonders of the world (cf. 
Yakut, Buldan, iii, 264-5). It was here and at nearby 
Baddaya that the Artukid Nadjm al-Din I] Ghazi 
crossed in 513/1119 on his campaign at Tell Bashir 
against the Franks from the County of Antioch (see 
Cahen, La Syne du Nord, 283 ff., and MARD] DABIK). 
Bibliography: Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, 531; idem, Lands, 123-4; Cl. Cahen, La 
Syrie du Nord a l’époque des Croisades, Paris 1940, 127, 
295-6; J. Tischler, Kleinastatische Hydronymie, Wies- 
baden 1977, 136. (C.E. Boswortn) 
SANDJAK (7.), a Turkish term with various 
significations. (1) flag, standard, banner (Arabic 
liwa?), especially of a large size (more important than 
the bayrak, Ar. raya or Salam) and suitable for fixing in 
the ground or hoisting permanently on a monument 
or a ship; (2) (nautical term) ensign; pennant (skindji 
sandjak), starboard; (3) formerly a military fief or khdss 
[¢.v.] of a certain extent in the Ottoman empire; (4) 
a Turkish administrative and territorial division; (5) 
(in the expression sandjak tikeni or dikeni, from the 
Turkish translation of Burhdn-: kati‘, 88, 25) a 
synonym of szndjan tikent (on this plant, see Barbier de 
Meynard, ii, 101, who gives it as a Persian word). 
As al-Kalkashandi pointed out in the 9th/15th cen- 
tury (Subh al-a‘sha, v, 458), sandj-ak comes from the 
verb sandj-mak (not sandji-mak, as in the author already 
quoted) which means ‘“‘to sting, prick, plant, stick a 
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weapon or pointed object in the body of an enemy or 
in the ground (cf, Sami Bey, Kamus-i Tiirki). The form 
sanéak found in Caghatay (Boudagov) and even in an 
old Serbian loanword (Miklosich, Die ttrkeschen 
Elemente in den stidost-europdischen Sprachen, Vienna 
1884, ii, 50) corresponds to the verb sané- of the Or- 
khon inscriptions (see Thomsen, 42; Radloff, 132). 
Cf. also F.W.K. Miller, Uigurica, ii, 78, 30 and 86, 
48. In Kirghiz the form used is shansh- (Radloff, 
Worterbuch, iv, 949), and in Uriankhay shanish- and 
canish- (Katanov, Opit izledovaniya, 429, 779, with the 
meaning ‘‘to prick, stab, erect, fix’’?). Mahmiud al- 
Kashghari (Sth/11th century), Diwan Lughat al-Tiirk, 
ed. Kilish Riffat Bey, ii, 171, 180, 182, iii, 310, also 
gives (iii, 108) sandjghan equivalent to sandjan (sindjan) 
already quoted, which is a Turkish participle used as 
the name of a prickly plant. 

The word sandjak belongs to a family of derivatives 
which all contain the idea of ‘‘point’’? and mean (the 
word itself sometimes): harpoon, fork, piercing pain, 
colic. Such are sancigh, sandjikh, sandjik, ¢ancki 
(Tobolsk), shanishki (Kirghiz), sandjighi, sandji (whence 
sandji-mak in (Othmanli). We may add on the authori- 
ty of Abu ’l-Fida? and the Turkish-Arabic glossary 
published by Houtsma, Leiden 1894, 80, and 29 of 
the Arabic text, the proper name Sandjar [q.v.], gloss- 
ed yat‘an, in preference to the usually accepted etymo- 
logy from Sindjar, the name of his place of birth (see 
Recueil des historiens des Croisades, i, 1872, and index 
under Sindjar). 

Sandjak has passed into a certain number of other 
languages; more recently into the Balkan languages 
(cf. the work by Miklosich quoted above and Sai- 
neanu, Influenta orientala), and earlier into Arabic (cf. 
Dozy, Supplément, and W. Margais, Le dialecte arabe de 
Tlemcen, Paris 1902, 270, 90, 92), and into Persian 
where, according to the Burhdn-i kati‘, it means or 
meant a ‘‘flag, a large metal pin intended to keep on 
the head a kind of hood worn by women’’; ‘‘a kind of 
girdle’’. In Modern Persian sandjak (sic) simply means 
“‘pin’’ (in opposition to ‘‘needle’’) (cf. Nicolas, Dic- 
tionnnaire frangais-persan, under the word ‘‘pin’’). 
Freytag took sandjak for a Persian word, and the Turks 
still keep the orthography which it has in Persian 
(s-n-dj-a-k), while they write the verb sandj- with a sad. 
We may note that in Persian dirafsh ‘‘flag’’ also means 
“‘point’’ (see Vullers), whence the Ottoman Turkish 
word direwiish (see Hind-oghlu s.v. ‘‘pointe’’ and 
‘*poingon’’). The Burhdn-i kati< gives a variant of san- 
dak in the form sandjuk. If it is not a corruption due 
to the Persian, we have here another example of a 
Turkish word preserved through its use in Persian. 
The word sandj-iik is very well explained with the help 
of the Turkish suffix -uk (-2k) which makes a passive 
participle from transitive verbs. Sandjik then would 
mean ‘‘sharpened, fixed’’. The suffix -ak, with its 
tendency to designate place-names (which very well 
fits a flag ‘‘fixed”’ or ‘‘able to be fixed’’) seems to have 
been more in use very early. 

The etymological details which are given above 
without excluding the explanation of sandjak by ‘‘lance 
with a pennon’’ (it is that of al-Kalkashandi, who uses 
the word rumk) make very probable the explanation as 
“flag with a staff sharpened at the foot’. In- 
dependently of this peculiarity it is difficult to say 
what was the exact form of the primitive Turkish san- 
diak, did they have a horse’s tail (or the tail of a yak, 
of which von Hammer speaks in his definition, Hist. 
de l’empire ottoman, xvii, 257) or were they always flags? 
Were they like the calish or shalish mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldin (for the references see Dozy, Supplément, 
under the word djalish; it has become Adlish by an error 


in Djewdet Pasha and Ahmed Rasim, quoted below 
in the Bibliography)? The meaning of these terms may 
be more indefinite than we think, and varied a great 
deal with time and place. The word tugh [q.v.], which 
could be taken in the meaning ‘‘horse’s tail’’, meant, 
according to al-Kashghar1, not only a ‘‘flag of silk or 
orange brocade’”’ but also ‘‘drum’’, another symbol of 
sovereignty (i, 169, iii, 92), Ibn Khaldiin confuses the 
flag with the ‘‘parasol’’ of the prince or djitr, better catr 
(Persian) pronounced ¢atir (al-Kashghari, i, 340), 
then ¢adir “‘tent’’, by the Turks who have preferred 
these words to their old ¢ovaé ‘‘silk parasol of the 
Turkish Khaghans’”’ (cdid., ii, 149, 17, ili, 45, 15; cf. 
the ‘OthmAnli coghash ‘‘a place in the sun’’, and a 
passage in Rabghuzi in Radloff, Worterbuch, iv, 59, 
under davac!). . 

Whatever its primitive form, the sandjak appears 
among the Saldjuks as an insignum of royalty. In the 
Turkish text of Ibn Bibi (ed. Houtsma, in Recueil, iii) 
the word sandjak is always found in connection with 
the title Sultan (Sultanin sandjaghi). This standard is 
mentioned (135-6, 144, 169, 170, 289, 357) 4 propos 
of different sieges of strong places, on the walls of 
which it was placed after capitulation. Sometimes 
(135-6) it is the besieged themselves who, ready to sur- 
render and no doubt seeing in this banner a guarantee 
of protection against pillaging, asked for a sandjak to 
be sent. It is not, however, necessary that the sultan 
himself should be present and the historian (357) 
shows us the beylerbeyi setting out on an expedition 
with the standard of the sovereign. 

For a long time the neighbouring princes and 
vassals of the Saldjiks respected their privilege, but 
the Atabeg of Mawsil, Sayf al-Din al-Ghazi, son of 
“Imad al-Din Zangi (d. November 1149), was the first 
of the ashab al-atraf to have a sandjak carried unfurled 
over his head (Ibn al-Athir, Hist. des Atabeks de 
Mossoul, in RHC, Hist. or., ii/2, 167). 

The Ayyibids followed the example of their 
predecessors. In 594/1198 the sultan of Egypt, al- 
Malik al-‘Aziz, conferred on his nephew al-Malik al- 
Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, when he became prince of Damascus, 
“‘the sandjak and the liwa? to display throughout the 
world’? (Kitab al-Rawdatayn, in RHC, v, 117). In 
648/1250 Aybak the Turkoman, married to an 
Ayyubid princess and proclaimed sultan of Egypt, 
took part in a procession in which the royal banners 
were unfurled for him (al-sanadjtk al-sultantyya; cf. Abu 
|-Fida’, Annales, ed. Reiske, iv, 516 of the Arabic text 
and 515 of the Latin tr.). Among the Mamluks, a 
distinction was made between the sandjakdar ‘‘royal 
standard-bearer’ and the ordinary ‘alamdar ( M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des 
Mamelouks, Paris 1923, p. xcvii); afterwards, in 
Turkish Algeria this distinction disappeared; see J. 
Deny, in Mélanges René Basset, Paris 1923-5, ii, 35. 

According to one later Ottoman tradition, not to be 
taken literally but nevertheless attesting to the 
significance of the sandjak/banner as a political sym- 
bol, at the end of the Saldjak empire in Asia Minor 
the sandjak became one of the insignia of investiture of 
new sovereigns, notably of the first ‘Othmanli sultan. 
In 679/1280, after the capture of Karadja Hisar by 
“Othman, Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din II to celebrate this con- 
quest sent him by the hands of Ak Timur, ‘Othm4n’s 
nephew, a sandjak ‘‘with its accessories’ (sandjak 
yaraghi), as ‘Ashik Pasha-zade tells us (ed. Constan- 
tinople 1332, 8-9); Neshri prefers another version (see 
Néldeke, in ZDMG, xiii [1859], 207-9). ‘Ashik Pasha- 
zade mentions in this connection that ‘Othman thus 
became sandjak beyt, and we know that it was from this 
time that the khutba was read in his name (for the first 
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time at Karadja Hisar by Dursun Fakith). According 
to the same authority, the sandjaks were made of cloth 
produced in Philadelphia or Ala Shehir (56). 

When they became independent in their turn, the 
Ottoman rulers appointed sandjak beyts in larger and 
larger numbers and the sandjak, somewhat diminished 
in splendour, became identified with the territory over 
which it waved, not as a symbol of independence but 
of political authority deputised by the ruler; it appears 
henceforth as the term for a political/administrative 
division. The original patrimony around Bursa re- 
mained the Ottoman bey’s {g.v.} domain; areas added 
by conquest, such as Karasi [g.v.] and Izmid [g.v. in 
Suppl.] in Anatolia or on the frontier zone in Thrace 
were entrusted, as newly created sandjaks, to other 
members of the House of ‘Othman or to the com- 
manders leading the conquest. In time, each of the 
smaller Anatolian principalities incorporated into the 
Ottoman state, and the successive frontier conquests 
in the Balkans, constituted a separate sandjak as a ter- 
ritory of command. At a rough estimate, a sandjak en- 
compassed an area of several thousand km? and a 
population of perhaps 100,000 on average. Usually 
reflecting pre-Ottoman administrative divisions and 
geographical realities, sandjak size and boundaries re- 
mained fairly stable through the centuries; provinces 
in modern Turkey, especially in western and northern 
Anatolia, are very similar to 15th-century sandjak 
divisions. 

At least until the mid-16th century, sandjak main- 
tained two distinct but eventually merging senses, 
military command and a provincial district: in the 
sense of command of a body of troops there were, in 
addition to the sandjak beyi of a district, sandjak beyis of 
Anatolian auxiliary troops, miisellem (cavalry) and yaya 
(infantry). Even the sandjak beyis proper, i.e. of a 
district, were sometimes referred to as atlu sandjak beyi, 
i.e. cavalry commander, in their primary role as the 
commander of all the dirlik-holders, i.e. those officers 
and cavalrymen whose living was maintained by 
revenue-grants in a particular district. The sandjak beyt 
was required to maintain his own military retinue 
supported by the official khass (g.v.] revenues allocated 
to him, the number of his retinue being commen- 
surate with the size of his khass. In time of mobilisa- 
tion, the sandjak beyi led his own household and the 
troops of his district to join the campaign, sometimes 
entrusted with discreet military operations such as 
reconnaissance and advance or rear guard, otherwise 
marching into battle under the command of the 
beylerbey: [g.v.] of the province. The maritime sandjaks, 
most of them included in the kapudan pasha’s [q.v.} pro- 
vince of Djaza@ir-i Bahr-i Sefid (q.v.; literally, Aegean 
Islands, but also including mainland Anatolian and 
Grecian districts) supplied ships for naval campaigns 
instead of (but sometimes as well as) cavalry troops. 

Eventually, the sense of district for sandjak (also 
liwa?, especially in documents) and district-governor 
for sandjak beyt (also mir liwa”) came to predominate. 
Sandjak can be considered the main administrative 
division in the Ottoman empire in various senses. For 
one thing, in lesser dirltks the area supplying the dirlik- 
holder’s income was co-extensive with the limits of his 
authority. For higher level officers, the dirlik, khass, 
was normally wholly included within the territory, but 
the territory governed was much larger than the khdss. 
A sandjak beyi usually derived his khéss income from the 
main towns of his district, the percentage of urban vs. 
rural taxes constituting his khass varying according to 
the level of town development and commercial taxes 
in each district; the rest of the sandjak might support 
a dozen or so officers’ dirliks (zeSamet) and a few hun- 


dred timars for cavalrymen (sipahi [see stpAnt. 1]), In 
other words, it is at the sandjak level that the ad- 
ministrative unit was much larger than an officer’s 
revenue source. The governor-general (beylerbeyt) was 
also the sandjak beyi of the chief district of his province. 
The primary administrative role of the sandjak is 
underscored by the fact that provincial area regula- 
tions (kaniin-name [q.v.]) as well as land and population 
surveys (éahrir) were drawn up for each sandjak. 

In 1527, after the great conquests of Selim I but 
before Hungary and eastern Anatolia were fully in- 
tegrated in the realm, there were 97 sandjaks in seven 
provinces, as well as 17 Kurdish sandjaks of special 
status (Topkapi Palace Archives, D. 5246). Later in 
the 16th century some larger districts e.g. Bosna 
[g.v.], were reconstituted as provinces; there was also 
expansion both in the north-west and in the east; the 
result is that the number of provinces and districts in- 
creased to about 35 and more than 300 respectively. 
Especially in frontier regions, the tendency was to 
create smaller provinces with just a few districts; the 
aim seems to have been to concentrate a larger 
number of higher-ranking officials in sensitive areas. 

Identified very closely with the command of his 
district’s troops, the position of the sandjak beyt eroded 
as the military value of provincial cavalry declined in 
the 17th century. There was a relative centralisation 
of provincial authority at the province level in the 
hands of the governor-general, who very often came 
to depend on local notables for routine administration 
rather than through sandjak beyis. This process is 
already discerned at the end of the 16th century by the 
restyling of provinces as eyalets rather than beylerbeyiltk. 
Nevertheless, both the dirlik-holding provincial 
cavalry and the sandjak beyi survived a long time after, 
though in reduced circumstances. When the dirliks 
were finally abolished in 1837 the sandjak became 
simply an administrative subdivision. The mutasar7if, 
the governor of a sandjak (or liwa? or now also mutasar- 
riflik) was henceforth a civil official, distinct from the 
mir liwa? who now became the modern general of the 
brigade. The division into sandjaks was maintained by 
the 1864 and 1871 laws of the wildyets (the former 
eyalets). The term was finally abolished in provincial 
administration by the Ankara Grand National 
Assembly in the 1921 Constitution. 

Bibliography: For older bibl., see J. Deny’s El! 
art., to which should be added Pakalin, s.v. Sancak, 
for a summary of Ottoman provincial administra- 
tion, see H. Inalcik, The Ottoman empire. The classical 
age, 1300-1600, London 1973, ch. 13; M. Kunt, 
Sancaktan eyalete, Istanbul 1978, and idem, The 
Sultan’s servants. Transformation of Ottoman provincial 
government, 1550-1650, New York 1983, include 
discussion of lists of provinces and districts; 
Anatolian historical geography is treated in T. 
Baykara, Anadolu’nun tarthi cografyasina  giris: 
Anadolu’nun idari takstmati, Ankara 1988; for the em- 
pire as a whole see A. Birken, Die Provinzen des 
Osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 1976, and D.E. Pit- 
cher, An historical geography of the Ottoman Empire, 
Leiden 1972; for provincial regulations see sandjak 
kaniin-names in Barkan, Kanunlar, since M.T. 
Gokbilgin, XV.-XVI_ asirlarda Edirne ve Pasa livasi, 
Istanbul 1952, and Inaleik, Suret-i defter-i sancak-1 Ar- 
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(J. Deny-{M. Kunt]) 

SANDJAK BEYI [see sanpyax]. 

SANDJAK-I SHERIF, LiwA?-t SHERIF or SALEM-1 
NeEBEwi, in Ottoman Turkish usage the sacred 
standard of the Prophet Muhammad which is 
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kept in the palace of Topkapi at Istanbul (see TOPKAPI 
SARAYi) together with the other holy relics of Islam 
(Emanat-i Mibareke or Mukaddese) such as the Holy 
Mantle (the Burda) [see KHIRKA-Yi SHERIF], Holy 
Footstep and Beard of the Prophet (see KADAM SHARIF 
and LIHYA-YI SHARIF]. 

According to a tradition recorded by Mouradgea 
D’Ohsson (Tableau général de |’Empire Othoman, Paris 
1788-1824, ii, 378) and the Ottoman historian 
Findiklili Mehmed Agha (Silahdar Tarikhi, ed. Ahm- 
ed Refik [Altmay], Istanbul 1928, i, 14) this is the 
black banner known as ‘Ukab used among other stan- 
dards in the battles against Kuraysh. It was used as a 
door curtain by ‘A?isha as well. ‘Ali carried it at the 
conquest of Mecca and handed it to ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
[g.v.] during the battle of Siffin (37/657). During the 
reigns of the first four caliphs, this battle standard was 
always planted in front of the troops. It was handed 
down from the Umayyads to the ‘Abbasids and was 
handed to the Ottoman sultan Selim I [g.v.] by Kha’ir 
Beg [q.v.] after the conquest of Cairo in 922/1517. An- 
other tradition has it that it was presented to the Ot- 
toman sultan by Abii Numayy, son (and successor) of 
the Sharif of Mecca Abu ’]-Barakat, at the same time, 
as a symbolic expression of his submission. In this 
case, the colour is given as green and its size as 
0.13 x 113 cm. However, according to the historian 
Mustafa ‘AIT (948-1008/1541-1600) [see SALT], Sultan 
Selim did not carry the sacred standard with him to 
Istanbul at the time. It appears to have been deposited 
in the provincial treasury of Damascus. A standard of 
the Prophet reportedly usually accompanied the year- 
ly Hadjdj caravan from there. Ewliya Celebi {q.v.] 
mentions having seen the sacred standard next to the 
Mahmal [q.v.] at the occasion of the departure of such 
a caravan in Damascus in 1672 (see S. Faroqhi, Herr- 
Scher iber Mekka: die Geschichte der Pilgerfahrt, Munich- 
Zurich 1990, 52). The Ottoman historian Selaniki 
(q.v.], confirmed by ‘Ali, narrates that in 1001/1593 
at the outbreak of the so-called ‘‘Long War’’ against 
the Habsburg Emperor, it was decided to have the 
sacred standard from Damascus brought to the army 
in the field in order to raise the morale of the troops. 
The following years, each campaigning season, the 
standard travelled up and down under an escort of the 
Damascus Janissary contingent. In 1003/1595 it was 
decided to deposit the sacred standard definitively in 
the palace of Topkapi so that it could be kept together 
with the other relics of the Prophet. On 23 Shawwal 
1004/20 June 1596, Sultan Mehemmed III [g.v.] took 
the standard with him leading the army in person. At 
that occasion it was escorted by 300 sayy:ds led by the 
so-called sandjak-t sherif sheykhi. During the battle it was 
planted in front of the tent of the sultan, with Adfizs 
reciting sira XLVIII (al-Fath). The sacred standard 
probably stood before the Sultan’s person during the 
Battle of Mezé-Keresztes/Haé Owasi [g.2.], 23-6 Oc- 
tober 1596, although this is only mentioned by 
Selaniki and not by a number of eye-witness accounts 
which do mention the sultan as putting on the Holy 
Mantle and handling the sword of the caliph ‘AI, 
Dhu’!-Fakar (g.v.]. 

From this time onwards, the sultans, when not join- 
ing their armies in the field, appointed the Grand 
Vizier serdar-t ekrem, commander-in-chief (see BaB-f 
sER‘ASKERI). Upon leaving the capital, the Grand 
Vizier went in a ceremonial procession to the imperial 
tent erected in camp at Dawid Pasha (in the case of 
war in Europe) or Haydar Pasha (in the case of war 
in Asia), there to receive the insignia of office from the 
hands of the sultan: a sable fur caftan, a Selim? turban 
with one or more aigrettes (sorguc), a gilt sword and 


the sacred standard. The sultan wished his vizier suc- 
cess and the latter left, carrying the sacred standard on 
his shoulder. Upon the return of the army, a like 
ceremonial took place. 

When the Kapudan Pasha put out to sea, he offered 
a ceremonial salute to the Sandjak-i Sherif, exhibited for 
the occasion in the arsenal ( Tersane-yi ‘Amire [see TER- 
SANE}) in the presence of the Grand Vizier. The sacred 
standard was also brought forward in times of 
rebellion. An exceptional occasion was Mustafa Pasha 
Bayrakdar’s [q.v.] planting it in front of his troops 
entering the capital to depose Sultan Mustafa IV 
[g.v.] on 4 Djumada IT 1223/28 July 1808 (General 
State Archives The Hague (ARA), Van Dedem 
Papers 2.21.049-61). 

Six Grand Viziers were killed in action while the 
sacred standard was with them, including Khadim 
Sinan Pasha on 29 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 922/1517 while 
defending the person of the sultan against rebel 
soldiery, and Shehid ‘Ali Pasha on 16 Sha‘ban 
1128/1715 with the sacred standard in his hands in the 
Battle of Grosswardein/Nagyvarad, leading the 
counter attack against the imperial army. Count Mar- 
sigli, describing the various banners and standards in 
use with the Ottoman army, mentions the standard of 
the Prophet. He never saw it deployed either in camp 
or on the march. He concludes from the event that the 
Ottomans were always successful in saving the sacred 
standard from falling into the hands of the enemy in 
their many defeats during the war in Hungary (1683- 
99) because it was always heavily escorted. After the 
disastrous battle of Salankamen (24 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
1102/19 August 1691), the escort was richly rewarded 
for bringing it safely back home. According to the 
story, a miracle happened which made the banner in- 
visible when passing through the enemy cavalry. 
(L.F. Marsigli, Stato militare dell’Imperio Ottomanno, 
The Hague 1732, repr. Graz 1972, ii, 51-2). 

By the end of the 11th/17th century, the sacred 
standard was badly worn. The original black banner 
was replaced by three green silk banners, to each of 
which were attached pieces of the Sandjak-i Sherif, thus 
transferring its blessed powers to the new standards. 
One of these was handed to the outgoing 
commanders-in-chief, one the sultan kept with his 
own person when travelling outside the capital and 
one was permanently kept in the treasury of the 
Topkapi Palace (in the Khirka-yi Sherif Da?iresi). The 
lasting respect in which the sacred standard was held 
by the Ottomans is exemplified by the traditional view 
that all men between seven and seventy years of age 
were obliged to join the djthad [q.v.] when the standard 
was brought forward. The place in front of the throne 
room in the Topkapi Palace where it used to be 
planted was held to be sacrosanct and not to be trod- 
den by anyone’s feet. Till 1908, two soldiers with fix- 
ed bayonets stood on guard there. 

The handling of the sacred standard was regulated. 
Texts of such regulations (kantn-ndme) of different 
periods are extant. When Sultan Mahmid II [g.2.] 
ordered the destruction of the Janissaries (see YENI 
ceRi) on 9 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 1241/15 June 1826, the loyal 
“‘people of Muhammad’’ were called to; -gather 
around the sacred standard, which stood plantéd upon 
the minbar of the mosque of Sultan Ahmed I. The last 
time the Sandjak-i Sherif was deployed was on 25 Dhu 
*]-Hidjdja 1332/14 November 1914 at the proclama- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘Holy War’’ (Dythad-1 Ekber) 
against the Entente Powers. 
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SANDJAR b. Matix Suan, ‘Adud al-Dawla Abu 
*]-Harith Ahmad, Saldjuk malik in Khurasan 490- 
511/1097-1118 and then supreme sultan of the 
Great Saldjuks, ruling Khurasan and northern Per- 
sia till his death in 552/1157; he accordingly ruled for 
some 60 years. The name Sandjar, which occurs for 
other members of the Saldjik family and elsewhere in 
the Turkish world, seems to mean in Turkish ‘‘he 
who pierces, thrusts’’, cf. M.Th. Houtsma, Ei 
tiirkisch-arabisches Glossar, Leiden 1894, text 29, 
glossary 78, 80, and the detailed discussion by P. 
Pelliot, in Oeuvres posthumes, ii, Paris 1949, 176-80; a 
contemporary European rendering is given by Otto of 
Freising in his chronicle, sub anno 1145: Saniar- 
dos/Samtardos fratres. 

He was born in either Radjab 477/November 1084 
or Radjab 479/November 1086, his mother being one 
of Malik Shah’s concubines. Whilst still a boy, he was 
in 490/1097 appointed by his half-brother Berk-yaruk 
{g.v.] as governor of Khurasan after the unsuccessful 
revolt there and death of Arslan Arghun b. Alp 
Arslan. During the internecine struggles over the 
supreme sultanate between Berk-yaruk and Muham- 
mad b. Malik Shah {q.v. |, Sandjar generally took the 
side of his full brother Muhammad, but from the con- 
stitutional aspect regarded himself as governor only of 
the eastern provinces and as subordinate to the 
supreme sultan in the western lands, calling himself 
on his coins of this time merely a malik and 
acknowledging Berk-yaruk and then Muhammad as 
al-Sultan al-Mu‘azzam. 

However, when Muhammad died in 511/1118, 
Sandjar refused to consider himself subordinate to his 
nephew in the west, Mahmud b. Muhammad [@..], 
and as the senior member of the Saldjuik family, both 
his de facto power and his position under Turkish tribal 
custom gave him a claim to the supreme sultanate 
even though this had previously been held, for eighty 
years, by the Saldjak who controlled western Persia 
and ‘Irak. The squabbling sons of Muhammad b. 
Malik Sh&h were too divided and militarily weak to 
dispute Sandjar’s position, and they had generally to 
place Sandjar’s name plus his title of al-sultan al- 
mu‘azzam on their coins before their own names and 
titles. The only serious opposition at the outset to San- 
djar’s claims here came from Mahmid, but in 
5913/1119 Sandjar marched westwards with a powerful 
army, whose commanders included, besides the 
sultan himself, four vassal kings, defeated Mahmiid at 
Sawa [q.v.] in northern Djibal and marched onwards 
to Baghdad. When peace was made, Mahmud agreed 
to Sandjar’s supremacy and was made the latter’s heir 
(in the event, he died long before Sandjar did), but 
had to relinquish to Sandjar the Caspian provinces of 
Mazandaran and Kimis and the town of Rayy, the 
key point for control of northern Persia, and to agree 
to the re-appointment of Sandjar’s shihna or milttary 
governor in Baghdad. It was during these year also 
that Sandjar was again concerned with the IsmA‘ilis of 


northern Persia and Khurasan; in 497/1104, when he 
was malik, he had sent an expedition against these 
sectarians in Tabas, and now in 520/1126 his vizier 
Mu‘in al-Din Mukhtass al-Mulk campaigned in 
Kuhistan (an action which doubtless contributed to 
his death by assassination in the following year). In 
the 1140s, however, Sandjar and the Isma‘ili leaders 
who had succeeded to Hasan-i Sabbah [9.v.] came to 
some sort of modus vivendt. 

On Mahmid’s death in 525/1131, his brothers 
Mas‘id, Toghril (II) and Saldjik Shah successfully 
disputed the succession of Mahmid’s young son 
Dawid, but were unable to agree amongst themselves 
as to who should be sultan. They laid the question 
before Sandjar, as senior member of the dynasty. San- 
djar’s favoured candidate was Toghril, but his preoc- 
cupation with events in Transoxania at this time (see 
below) prevented him from providing Toghril with 
much military support, and the latter died anyway in 
529/1134, allowing Mas‘id to succeed in the west and 
to reign there for twenty years. Sandjar’s last major 
intervention in the affairs of the family in the west had 
been his defeat of Mas‘td at Dinawar in 526/1132, 
but thereafter, affairs in Khuradsan and Transoxania 
increasingly claimed his attention. 

Sandjar continued to exercise the overlordship over 
the Karakhanids of Transoxania [see 1LEK-KHANS] first 
imposed py his father Malik Shah, but had on various 
occasions to lead expeditions acrosse the Oxus against 
recalcitrant Khans. In 495/1102 he had stemmed at 
Tirmidh the invasion of one Karakhanid claimant 
and had placed on the throne in Samarkand Arslan 
Khan Muhammad (II). But towards the end of the 
latter’s long reign, in 524/1130, Sandjar had to come 
with an army to reinforce the Khan’s faltering 
authority in Samarkand. He set up various 
Karakhanid nominees on the throne there, ending 
with (possibly in 526/1132) Arslan Khan Muham- 
mad’s third son Mahmid, who was Sandjar’s 
nephew, since his mother Terken Khatiin was San- 
djar’s sister. The fortunes of Sandjar and Mahmid 
were to be closely interwoven over the ensuing year; 
when Sandjar was captured by the Oghuz in 548/1153 
(see below), Mahmiid was recognised by the Saldjuk 
army in Khurasan as interim sultan of Khurasan and, 
after Sandjar’s death, likewise as legitimate ruler 
there till his own death in 557/1162. 

As ruler of Khurasan, Sandjar was also concerned 
with the neighbouring great power to his east, the 
Ghaznawids. Since the peace agreement between 
Caghri Beg and the Ghaznawid Ibrahim b. Mas‘iid in 
451/1059, there had been a considerable Saldjik 
cultural penetration of the Ghaznawid empire, visible 
for instance in numismatic patterns, titulature and 
literary trends. A raid early in his reign by Sandjar in- 
to Ghur [g.v.], the mountainous central region of 
Afghanistan, is recorded, but a succession dispute 
within the Ghaznawid royal house also allowed San- 
djar to extend direct Saldjiik sovereignty over the 
Ghaznawid lands of eastern Afghanistan. When 
Arslan Shah came to the throne of Ghazna in 
509/1115, his brother Bahram Shah escaped to 
Khurasan and appealed to Sandjar for help. The 
Saldjuk sultan marched eastwards with a formidable 
army, defeated Arslan Shah, sacked Ghazna and 
placed Bahram Shah on the throne there (510/1117). 
The latter agreed to become Sandjar’s vassal, to place 
his name first in the khutba and on the coinage and to 
pay an annual tribute of 250,000 dinars. For some 
thirty years, Bahram Shah acknowledged this subor- 
dinate status, only once becoming restive when in 
529/1135 Sandjar and his other vassal, the Kh’arazm 
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Shah Atsiz, came with their forces to Ghazna, expell- 
ing Bahram Shah to India before he returned and 
agreed to resume his vassalage. 

Along the northern fringes of Khurasan, Sandjar 
had as vassals, in addition to the Karakhanids, the 
Kh’arazm Shahs of the line established by his father 
Malik Shah, sc. the line of Anishtigin Gharéa’i [see 
KH“ARAZM-SHAHS]. The second ruler of this line, 
Kutb al-Din Muhammad, was Sandjar’s faithful 
vassal, as was initially his son and successor ‘AI@? al- 
Din Atsiz, attending Sandjar’s court regularly. But 
relations deteriorated as Atsiz built up his own 
military strength and began to identify himself with 
the particular interests of his province, until in 
533/1138 he rebelled openly. Sandjar invaded 
Kh’arazm, drove out Atsiz and left there a Saldjuk 
prince and his atabeg; but as on earlier occasions 
when outside powers had endeavoured to impose their 
rule over the province, the Kh“arazmian people rose 
up against the occupiers and expelled them, enabling 
Atsiz to return and take the offensive against Trans- 
oxania. 

There now appeared a new force in the affairs of 
Central Asia, the Kara Khitay [¢.v.], the K’i-tan or 
Liao of the Chinese sources. Within the western 
Karakhanid principality, disaffected Karluk {q.v.] 
tribesmen called in the Kara Khitay; Mahmiid Khan 
of Samarkand in turn appealed to his suzerain and 
kinsman Sandjar. The latter appeared in Transoxania 
with a large army, but was in 536/1141 defeated by 
the Kara Khitay in a bloody battle on the Katwan 
steppe of Ushriisana [g.v.], on the middle Syr Darya. 
Sandjar and Mahmitd Khan fled to Khurasan, aban- 
doning Transoxania, and the Kara Khitay went on to 
make Atsiz their own vassal; accordingly, whilst San- 
djar’s defeat was clearly opportune for Atsiz, it seems 
improbable that the Shah had, as some of the Islamic 
sources assert, incited the Kara Khitay to invade as an 
act of revenge on Sandjar for the sultan’s killing of his 
son Atligh. At this point, Atsiz raided into Khurasan 
himself, but was driven back by a Saldjik counter- 
invasion of Kh’arazm which penetrated to the capital 
Gurgandj and compelled the Shah to disgorge the 
treasuries which he had previously looted from San- 
djar’s capital of Marw (538/1143-4). Yet once again, 
Kh’arazm proved too hostile for Saldjak troops to be 
able to remain there. 

However, the tragic end to Sandjar’s reign and the 
resultant downfall of Saldjak power in the east came 
about not from the attacks of external foes like the 
Kara Khitay or from those of rebellious vassals like 
Atsiz, but from an explosion of internal discontent 
within Khurasan itself, largely brought about by the 
policies of Sandjar’s aides and officials there. 
Khurasan and the steppes to the southeast of the 
Caspian Sea, in Gurgan and Dihistan, contained ex- 
tensive pasture grounds which supported numerous 
groups of tribally-organised Turkmens. These includ- 
ed Turkmens driven southwards into the Khurasa- 
nian fringes by the recent upheavals in the Central 
Asian steppes, including the pressures from the 
Kh’a4razm Shahs and the Kara Khitay, and also 
descendants of the Oghuz tribesmen whose dynamic 
had brought the Saldjiks to power in the Islamic lands 
a century earlier. The sultans had accordingly always 
felt certain obligations towards these kinsfolk of theirs, 
often making special administrative arrangements for 
them in the regions where they were especially 
numerous, appointing special officials (shthna, ra7is 
[g.vv.]) to act as channels of communication between 
the nomads and the Saldjuk state, whose déminating 
Perso-Islamic ethos was now largely alien to the 


Turkmens. These arrangements now came under 
severe strain because of the financial exigencies aris- 
ing from Sandjar’s military adventures, increasingly 
expensive after 529/1135; he is said to have disbursed 
three million dinars for the Transoxanian campaign of 
536/1141, not counting the cost of presents and robes 
of honour given to various local potentates. The 
burden of taxation in order to pay for these fell on 
sedentaries and nomads alike, but the Oghuz in the 
upper Oxus regions of Khuttal and Tukharistan 





(9. vv. ] finally rebelled against the tax demands and the 
harsh collecting methods of the shihna over the 
Turkmens there, the slave commander ‘Imad al-Din 
Kumaé of Balkh. Despite placatory approaches from 
the Oghuz, Sandjar insisted on mounting punitive ex- 
peditions against them, but he was twice defeated, 
forced to evacuate his capital Marw and finally cap- 
tured by the nomads (548/1153). The Oghuz bands 
swept through Khurdasan, attacking towns there and 
showing particular violence and hostility towards 
members of the Saldjuk administration and the 
religious classes, closely linked with the Saldjik state; 
a general climate of insecurity was created in both 
towns and countryside of Khurasan, in which various 
other anti-social elements such as the ‘ayyars [q.v.] 
took advantage of the breakdown of authority to fur- 
ther their own interests. 

The leaderless Saldjak army in Khurasan offered 
the throne there to the refugee Karakhanid Mahmiid 
Khan who, as the son of Sandjar’s sister, had Saldjuk 
blood in his veins, and the Saldjik sultan in the west, 
Muhammad (II) b. Mahmud [q.v.}, agreed to this and 
sent an investiture diploma. In fact, over the next few 
years, real power in Khurdasan fell into the hands of 
Saldjik amirs, such as Mu?ayyid al-Din Ay Aba at 
Nishapir and Ikhtiyar al-Din Ay Tak at Rayy, for 
Mahmid Khan was never able to establish firm con- 
trol over the whole of Khurasan, and he died in any 
case by 559/1164. Sandjar, meanwhile, was carried 
round by his Oghuz captors for three years, apparent- 
ly in humiliating circumstances and enduring hunger 
and deprivation, until he managed in 551/1156 to 
escape to Tirmidh and Marw. But a year later he 
died, aged 71, and with him, the authority of the 
Saldjiiks in eastern Persia ceased; te contemporaries it 
seemed like the end of an epoch. 

Sandjar’s court, when he was not campaigning, was 
normally based on Marw, where he also had a fully- 
developed administration, headed by the diwan-i a‘la, 
presided over by a series of viziers, of whom eight are 
known, from Shihab al-Islam ‘Abd al-Razzak (511- 
16/1117-22) to Nizam al-Mulk Hasan (at some point 
after 547/1152). These were usually Persians or 
Arabs, though from 516/1122 to 518/1124 Sandjar 
had a Turkish vizier, Muhammad b. Sulayman 
Kashghari Yighan (or Toghan) Beg. We know some- 
thing also of provincial administration within San- 
djar’s dominions, inter alia from the collection of ad- 
ministrative documents, the ‘Atabat al-kataba, made by 
Muntadjab al-Din Badi* Djuwayni, who was head of 
Sandjar’s chancery, diwan-i insha?, at Marw. This ad- 
ministration was exercised through centrally ap- 
pointed officials with designations like wali, naib, 
shihna and rais, although this last had an additional 
role as representative of the urban notables vis-a-vis 
the sultan [see Rais. 2], and we possess from San- 
djar’s reign documents on the nomination of provin- 
cial governors for Gurgan and its dependencies, 
Mazandaran, Rayy, Balkh and its dependencies, 
Marw, Tis and Dihistan. 

The court at Marw was also a centre for Persian 
literary activity, under the patronage of the sultan and 
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of his great officials and commanders. Barthold’s 
categorical assertion that Sandjar was_ illiterate 
(Turkestan, 308) requires further proof before this can 
be accepted, since we know that some at least of his 
kinsmen and contemporaries amongst the western 
Persian Saldjuks were highly hterate. The Persian 
poet Mu‘izzi (d. ca. 519-21/1125-7 [g.v.]) was San- 
djar’s chief eulogist during the earlier part of his 
reign, and it was to seek Mu‘izzi’s intermediacy that 
the anecdotist Nizami ‘Aradi Samarkandi [q.v.] came 
to Sandjar’s court when it was at Tus in 510/1116-17. 
Also, Adib Sabir, [q.v.] served both as Sandjar’s 
panegyrist and on official missions, and it was in this 
latter function that the poet was killed by the 
Kh’arazm Shah Atsiz (in the mid-1140s). The great 
theologian al-Ghazali (q¢.v.] sent a letter to, and made 
a speech before, Sandjar (see Makatib-i farsi-yi Ghazali 
bi-nam-t Fada@il al-anam min rasa?il Hudjdjat al-Islam, ed. 
‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1333/1954, 3-5, 6-10 (with 
interesting introd. by the original compiler), German 
tr. Dorothea Krawulsky, Briefe und Reden des Abu Hamid 
Muhammad al-Gazzali, Friburg-im-Br. 1971, 63-76. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Bundari, 125 ff., 
224-5, 255-84; Nishapuri, Saldjak-nama, 44-52; 
Sadr al-Din Husayni, ed. Iqbal, 64-5, 77-8, 84-96, 
99-101, 121-2, 123-6 (Eng. tr. Qibla Ayaz, An unex- 
ploited source for the history of the Saljugs ..., Edinburgh 
Univ. diss. 1985, unpubl.); Rawandi, 167-203; 
Yazdi, ‘Urada, 94-113; Ibn al-Athir, x-xi; Ibn 
Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, ti, 427-8, tr. de Slane, i, 
600-2; Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 278-88 (on the relations 
of Sandjar and Atsiz). 

2. Studies. W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol invasion?, 319-32; M.A. Kéymen, Bupik 
Selguklular imparatorlugunda Oguz isyant, and Biiyiik 
Selcuklu imparatorlugu tarihinde Oguz istilas1, in AUDT- 
CF Dergist, v (1947), 159-73, 563-620, with German 
tr. at 175-86, 621-60; idem, Biiyiék Selguklu im- 
paratorlugu tartht. II. [kinci imparatorluk deort, Ankara 
1954; idem, Selguklu devri tiirk tarthi, Ankara 1963; 
idem, IA art. Sencer; M.G.S. Hodgson, The order of 
Assassins, the struggle of the early Nizdri Isma“ilis against 
the Islamic world, The Hague 1955, 88, 100-2, 
146 ff.; A.K.S. Lambton, The administration of San- 
Jar’s empire as ulustrated in the SAtabat al-kataba, in 
BSOAS, xx (1957), 367-88; H. Horst, Die Staatsver- 
waltung der Grosselgiqen und Horazmsahs (1038-1231), 
Wiesbaden 1964; C.E. Bosworth, in Camb. hist. 
fran, v, 108, 110, 112-13, 119-20, 135-59; Lamb- 
ton, in zbid., ch. 2, index; N.M. Lowick, Seljug 
coins, in NC, 7th ser., vol. x (1970), 245-50 (also in 
Coinage and history of the Islamie world, Variorum Edi- 
tions, London 1990, no. VI). 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

SANF, a geographical term appearing in the ac- 
counts of Arab travellers from the mid-8th century 
and denoting at times an island, and at others a 
kingdom of the mainland, bordering on the 
sea, or asea. Study of these itineraries makes it clear 
that they refer to Campa or Champa situated between 
Cambodia and the delta of the Song Coi in Viét Nam. 
The information given by these authors is very 
laconic, and, curiously, the 13th and 14th century 
texts are much less well documented than the earliest 
ones. There is practically nothing on the people there, 
sometimes described as being brown, nor on the 
political situation, except that Ibn al-Nadim [@.2.] 
(end of the 10th century) speaks of a victorious war by 
the Viét Nam which ravaged the land. All accounts 
stress the production there of aloes wood, considered 
as excellent, except for Yakit in his Afu“dam al-buldan 
(end of the 12th-opening of the 13th century), who 





considered this product as the worst possible. Al-Idrisi 
(12th century) is the fullest, speaking of stock-rearing 
(bovines and buffaloes) and agriculture (rice, sugar 
cane, coconut palms and bananas). He describes 
Hindu-type customs (respect for cows), whereas Ibn 
al-Nadim merely mentions Buddhist temples, which 
can only have been rare at his time. These texts also 
contain tall stories, such as that in the Mukhtasar al- 
S‘adjaib (beginning of the 11th century) on the legend 
of the island of the White Palace, made of crystal, 
which Alexander the Great allegedly visited. 

Sanf seems to have been a stage much frequented 
by Muslim merchants travelling between the Indian 
Ocean and the China Seas. Better known under its 
Sanskrit name of Campa, the plains around the deltas 
were inhabited by populations of controversial origin 
but who belonged to the Austronesian linguistic fami- 
ly. In the mountains, proto-Indo-Chinese tribes 
(Sedang, RBahnar, Jérai, Rhadé, etc.), speaking 
Austronesian or Mén-Khmer languages, were more 
or less in a vassal status. 

The ancient Cham seem to have been organised in 
principalities which were at first independent, stretch- 
ed along between the Hoanhso’n and the Phan-rang 
region. The first to appear in history was the most 
northerly one, founded in A.D. 192 and known under 
the Chinese name of Linyi. Before the beginning of 
the 7th century, all these principalities must have been 
brought together. Campa had a very lively history. 
The Cam were excellent warriors and remarkable 
sailors, willingly turning to piracy. The land was torn 
apart by frequent revolts and succession wars. As an 
agressive neighbour, it often fought with Cambodia, 
occupied Angkor 1177-81, but became a Khmer pro- 
vince 1202-20. During 1283-5, it successfully repelled 
a Mongo} invasion. But the main enemy was Viét 
Nam. Having the advantage until the 10th century, it 
then fell behind, alternately suffering defeats and 
making counter-attacks. The king Bong Nga (1360- 
90) invaded the delta of the Song Coi three times. 
After him, decadence set in. In 1471 the Viétnamese 
emperor Lé Thanh Tén crushed the kingdom, which 
became a vassal state, gradually nibbled away and 
progressively depopulated. There remained only a 
few enclaves and a shadow of former royalty. In 1832, 
the last king and part of the population took refuge in 
Cambodia. 

Inspired by Indian culture, the Cham created a 
brilliant and varied civilisation whose architectural re- 
mains, for long neglected, are now being restored. 
Society was in origin matrilineally organised, and it 
adopted the Hindu system of castes and customs. At 
the present time, there remain few Cham in Viét 
Nam, most of them preserving an impoverished form 
of Brahmanic rites. 

The presence of colonies of Muslim merchants is 
known from the middle of the 10th century, and a 
Muslim even led two embassies to China in 958 and 
960 (see Hudid al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, tr. 86, comm. 
240). It is unknown when Islam penetrated Cham 
society, but this was probably at the end of the 15th 
century. Yet it has always remained a minority faith, 
and one varying a great deal from the fundamental 
norms [see further am]. 

Bibliography: Jeanne Luba, Un royaume disparu, 
les Cham et leur art, Paris 1923; G. Maspéro, Le 
royaume de Champa, Paris 1928; J.-Y. Claeys, 
Simhapura, la grande capitale chame (VI-VIIF s. A.D.), 
in Revue des Arts Astatiques, vii (1931), 93-104; J. 
Boisselier, La statuaire du Champa, Paris 1963; G.R. 
Tibbetts, A study of the Arabic texts containing material 
on South-East Asia, Leiden 1979; Po Dharma, Le 
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Panduranga (Campa), 1822-1832, ses rapports avec le 
Viétnam, diss. Paris 1987. See also the bibl. to Gam. 
(P.L. Lamant) 

SANHADJA, an important group of Berber 
tribes who played an historical role in North Africa 
from the 4th/10th century onwards. They lived in the 
two Maghribs and in Ifrikyia; some were sedentary, 
whilst others had moved into the desert and become 
nomadic. According to the Berber genealogists, the 
Sanhadja were one of the seven great tribes descended 
from Bernés, son of Berr. On the other hand, for the 
Arab genealogists, like Ibn al-Kalbi, they had, in 
common with the Kutama or Ketama, a Yemeni 
origin, and had allegedly been sent to the Maghrib by 
Ifricos, one of the kings of Yemen. 

The whole history of the Sanhadja was dominated 
by their opposition to another great group of Berber 
tribes, the Zanata, in particular, to the Miknasa, 
Maghrawa [g.v.| and the Bant Ifran {q.v.}. According 
to Ibn Khaldin, the Sanhadja had almost 70 
branches, one of the most important being the 
Talkata who occupied part of the central Maghrib. 
The first known chief of the Talkata was probably 
Manad b. Mankus, whose son Ziri was the ancestor 
of the Zirid dynasty {g.v.| and the founder of their 
capital, Ashir, in the Djabal Titteri (324/935). 

As partisans of the Fatimids, this branch of the 
Sanhadja had adopted Shi‘ism (they were later, how- 
ever, to return to Sunnism), and when the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mu‘izz [g.v. ] left for Egypt (361/972), he en- 
trusted the government of Ifrikiya to the Zirids. Since 
they then became practically independent, the Zirids 
ruled in Ifrikiya and the eastern part of the central 
Maghrib until the opening of the 12th century A.D. 
(498/1105). Their break with the Fatimids in Cairo 
provoked the unleashing against Ifrikiya by the 
Fatimids of the Band Hilal [g.v.] Arabs, who 
devastated the land. Another Sanhadja kingdom had 
seen the light in the central Maghrib; a grandson of 
Ziri b, Manad, Hammad b. Buluggin, after having 
built the Kal‘at Bani Hammad [q.v. and HAMMADIDs], 
separated from his Zirid cousins. In order to get away 
from the Hilalian pillagers, one of Hammad’s suc- 
cessors founded Bidjaya {q.v.} (Bougie) (before 
461/1068-9). But gradually, these Sanhadja of the 
eastern Maghrib became dominated by the Hilal and 
other Arab tribes. 

At the end of the 4th/beginning of the 11th century, 
a son of Ziri b. Manad, Zawi, departed for Spain, 
where, after having entered the service of al-Mansir 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir, the regent for the Umayyad empire, 
he founded an independent state around Granada. 
This Sanhadja branch, however, abandoned al- 
Andalus in 416/1025 [see zirips of Spain]. 

Within the Sahara, there nomadised a second 
group of the Sanhadja, the Lamtitina (q.v.], wearers of 
the ditham or veil, the Almoravids [see AL-MURABITUN]. 
After having conquered Morocco, these last seized 
Tlemcen, Oran and all the coastal region up to Algiers 
(475/1082). They clashed with their fellow-tribal 
brethren of the Bani Hammad and then embarked on 
the conquest of al-Andalus. 

The two Sanhadja kingdoms, descendants of Ziri b. 
Manad, in the Maghrib and in Ifrikiya, disappeared 
around the middle of the 6th/12th century when a fur- 
ther wave of Berbers, the Almohads {see at- 
MUWAHHIDUN], conquered the whole of Barbary as far 
as Tunis. As for the Almoravid Sanhadja, they were 
crushed by the Almohads in Spain as well as in the 
Maghrib. A fraction of them, the Bani Ghaniya 
{g.v.}, ruled in the Balearic Islands in the 6th/12th 
century. They even managed to seize Bidjaya 


(581/1185), Algiers, the Kal‘at Bant Hammad and 
Gafsa, invaded the Djerid and reached Tripoli and 
Tunis in 599/1203; but they ended up being defeated 
by the Almohads (621/1224), and Sanhadja domina- 
tion of Barbary was ended. 

A few tribes of the Sanhadja lived in the Maghrib 
al-Aksa, in the Sus and in the Atlas, sc. the Lamta 
[g.v.] and the Gazzila, nomads, and the sedentary 
Haskira. Other less important groups lived, and still 
live, in the Atlantic coastal plains of Morocco, the 
Shawiya [g.v.] and the Dukkdla, and above all, in the 
north, near the Rif [g.v.], such as the Bottuya and the 
Bani Uryaghul; but none of these Sanhadja tribes en- 
Jjoyed any political power. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hawkal, Sdrat al-ard, Bakri, 
Masalik, ed. and tr. de Slane, repr. Paris 1965; Ibn 
Khaldin, ‘Zbar = Histoire des Berberes, i-ii, tr. de 
Slane, repr. Paris 1969; L. Golvin, Le Magrib central 
a l’époque des Zirides. Recherches d’archéologie et 
d’histoire, Paris 1957; H.R. Idris, La Berbérie orientale 
sous les Zirides X*-XIF siécles, Paris 1959; V. 
Lagardére, Les Almoravides jusqu’au régne de Yusuf ibn 
Tasfin (1039-1106), Paris 1989 

— (CHANTAL DE LA VERONNE) 

AL-SANHURI, ‘Asp at-Razzak, b. 11 August 
1895 in Alexandria, Egypt, d. 1971 in Cairo, is the 
Arab world’s most distinguished scholar of 
modern jurisprudence, with the regeneration of 
Islamic law figuring prominently in his work. He is 
renowned for drafting new civil codes for Egypt, 
“Irak, Syria and Libya which incorporate Islamic legal 
rules to the extent which he considered appropriate for 
each country, and for comparative treatises on civil 
law and the sources of legal right in Islamic 
jurisprudence. 

Al-Sanhiri obtained a licence en droit in 1917 from 
the Khedival School of Law (Cairo), graduating top in 
his class. He began his juristic career as wakil niyaba 
in the Mixed Courts of al-Manstra and was a teacher 
in the school for Shari‘a judges. In 1921 he went to 
France for doctoral studies at the University of Lyon 
with E. Lambert. There he wrote two theses, one on 
English law which won the prix de thése. The other, Le 
Caltfat (Paris 1926) is a study of doctrine and history 
of the caliphate which concludes with proposals to 
revive that institution (abolished by the Turks in 
1924) and to reform the legal systems of Arab states. 

Returning to Cairo in 1926, al-Sanhuri was ap- 
pointed in the Faculty of Law at the National (later 
Cairo) University, and began to write treatises on the 
theory of obligations and contracts, notably ‘Akd al- 
idjar (1930) and Nagartyyat al-‘akd (1934). Drawing 
from comparative and Islamic law and case material 
of the Egyptian courts, he sought to make Egyptian 
and Islamic law part of comparative jurisprudence. 

In 1935 he was invited to Baghdad as professor and 
Dean of the newly-established Law School. He taught 
comparative (Islamic and Western) law and began 
work on constructing ‘Irak’s modern civil code. The 
technique he used to compare codifications of Islamic 
law (Madjalla and Murshid al-hayran) with legal rules in 
European codes is explained in Magjallat al-Kada? 
(Baghdad) (1936/2). 

Back in Egypt in 1936, he was-briefly Dean of the 
Law Faculty of Cairo University and began work on 
revising the Egyptian civil law. His views about revi-, 
sion appear in al-Kanun wa ’l-tktisad (1936/6) and al- 
Kitab al-dhahabi li ’l-mahakim al-ahliyya (Cairo 1938). 
Al-Sanhuri defended the final version before Parlia- 
ment in 1948 against critics who wanted a completely 
Islamic code. He claimed the revised code included all 
the Islamic law it was then possible to adopt, ‘‘having 
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regard to sound principles of modern legislation.’ 

Al-Sanhuri was active in Egyptian nationalist 
politics and became prominent in public life from the 
1930s. He was among the founders of the Sa‘dist par- 
ty (1937), Deputy Minister of Justice (1944) and 
Minister of Education (1945-6 and 1947). The pin- 
nacle of his public career came in 1949 when he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Madjlts al-dawla. He 
made it ‘‘a towering fortress of the protection of rights 
and the guardian of liberties’? (Mursi, 1980). 

At first he supported the Revolution of 1952 and the 
Free Officers. Later came his concern to re-establish 
constitutional government and civilian rule. During 
the political turbulence of March 1954, al-Sanhurt 
was physically attacked at the Madjlis by demon- 
strators and never again held public office. 

Thereafter, he worked on his two major treatises: 
Masadir al-hakk fi ‘l-fikh al-Islami, 6 pts. in 2 vols., 
Cairo 1954-9, and al-Wasit fi sharh al-kanun al-madani 
al-djadid, 10 pts. in 12 vols., Cairo 1952-70, completed 
the year before he died. Both are still in print and 
serve as basic reference works. 

Bibliography: Y.L. de Bellefonds, ‘Abd al- 
Razzak al-Sanhuri: Masadir al-haqq fil-figh al-islami, in 
Revue internationale de droit comparé (1958), x, 476-9; 
F. Ziadeh, Lawyers, the rule of law and liberalism in 
modern Egypt, Stanford 1968, 117-18, 137 ff., 156n., 
158n.; D. Khattab, Abd al-Razzak al-Sanhiri: 1895- 
1971, in Madjallat al-Kada? (Baghdad), xxvi (1971); 
A. al-Djami‘, ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Sanhiri, in ibid., 
xxvii (1972); A. Marsi, Ustadh al-asatidha, in al-Ud 
al-mtawi li-kulliyyat al-hukik, Cairo 1980; F. Castro, 
‘Abd al-Razzak Ahmad al-Sanhiri (1895-1971): primi 
appunti per una biografia, in Studia in onore di Francesco 
Gabrielli nel suo ottantesimo compleanno, Rome 1984, 
173-210; M. ‘Allam, al-Sanhiri, in Madjma‘in ft 
khamsin ‘am'", Cairo 1986, 158-60; E. Hill, al- 
Sanhiri and Islamic law, in Arab Law Quarterly (1988), 
33-64, 182-218; N. al-Sanhari and T. al-Shawi, 
‘Abd al-Razzak al-Sanhiiri. Awrak al-shakhsiyya, Cairo 
1988; eidem, Fikh al-khilafa wa-tatawwaruha ( = tr. of 
Le Califat, with notes), Cairo 1989. 

Leah (Enip HILt) 

AL-SANHURI, Apu ’L-Hasan SALI B. SABD ALLAH 
al-Nutubist al-Maliki, Nur al-Din, Egyptian usali 
fakth and grammarian (ca. 814-89/ca. 1411-84). 

He was born at Nutubis, and he lived at Sanhtr 
near Alexandria, where he learnt the Kur’an, and 
finally settled at Cairo, in the Azhar. Amongst his 
masters there were some of the most celebrated 
religious lawyers of the time, with whom he studied, 
amongst other works, the SAkila and the Hirz al-ma‘ani 
of al-Shatibi {g.v.]. The Adfyya of Ibn Malik [g.v.] and 
the two Mukhtasars of Abi ‘Amr Ibn al-Hadjib [g.v. J. 
He also followed courses in mathematics and the divi- 
sion of inheritances. He then made the Pilgrimage, 
and spent some time at Mecca. 

He wrote a sharh on the Mukhtasar of Khalil b. Ishak 
[¢.v.J, an unfinished work; a taUik to the Talkin of 
‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Baghdadi (d. 422/1031); and two 
commentaries on the grammatical work, the Adjur- 
riimiyya of Ibn Adjurram [q.. ] (see for the mss. of this, 
Brockelmann, II?, 238 no. 5 and S II, 333 no. 5; he 
is not to be confused with another commentator on the 
Adjurriimiyya, ‘Ali b. Hasan al-Sanhari al-Shafi‘l). He 
taught at the Barkukiyya and Ashrafiyya madrasas, 
becoming in the end shaykh al-Maliktyya. His pupils in- 
cluded the famous North African fakih and mystic 
Ahmad Zarrik, as well as other outstanding Egyptian 
scholars (see a story on their numbers in Makhlaf) 
who studied fikh and Arabic grammar and philology 
with him. Concerning one of them, we know that he 


studied with al-Sanhiri the MukAtasar, part of 
Sahnin’s Mudawwana and the Tafri< of Ibn al-Djallab, 
Ibn Abi Zayd’s Risdala, Ibn ‘Askar’s ‘Umda, as well as 
the Irshad (see al-Karafi, Tawshih, 184 no. 183). 
Bibliography: Sakhawi, Daw?, v, 249-51 no. 

843; Karafi, Tawshih al-dibadj, ed. A. al-Shatyawt, 

Beirut 1983, 130-2 no. 127; Ibn al-Kadi, Durrat al- 

hidjal fr asma> al-ridjal, ii, 444; Ahmad Baba al- 

Timbukti, Nayl al-ibtthad], Beirut n.d., 208-9; 

Isma‘il al-Baghdadi, Hadtyyai al-‘arifin, Istanbul 

1951, I, 737; M. Makhluf, Shadjarat al-nir al-zaktyya 

ft tabakat al-malikiyya, Cairo 1950-2, 258 no. 939; 

Kahhala, Muallifin, vii, 138; Zirikli, A‘lam, iv, 307. 

For the intellectual context, see C.F. Petry, The 

civilian elite of Cairo in the later Middle Ages, Princeton 

1981; J. Berkey, The transmission of knowledge in 

medeval Cairo. A social history of Islamic education, 

Princeton 1992. (MariBEL FIERRO) 

aL-SANHURI, ABU ’i-NADJA [see sAvim B. 
MUHAMMAD]. 

SANTYA [see NA?URA]. 

SANTUR, a musical instrument still surviving 
today in the urban music-making of Turkey (very 
rare), of ‘Irak (integrated with the ¢alght quartet ac- 
companying al-makam al-“iraki [see MAKAM], of Persia 
and of Kashmir (played solo). It is a cithara- 
tympanon-dulcimer made of wood, in the shape of a 
flat isosceles trapezoid provided with 72 to 96 strings 
of metal stretched from the string-holders (left-hand 
side of the trapezoid) to the pegs (right-hand side), 
grouped into groups of four strings and then resting 
on from 18 to 24 bridges. It is played with two wooden 
sticks (madrab) covered with tow or cotton and held by 
the musician between thumb and index finger (the 
techniques differ according to various schools); the 
strings give out a crystal-like sound prolonged by 
lengthy reverberation. 

The sanjir of Persia spans four octaves and 33 
degrees in heptatonic diatonic scales. Since the 
bridges are arranged in two groups of nine each, the 
ninth bridge allows the division of a note (e.g. fa 
natural and fa sharp in order to change gisha, melodic 
model). It is therefore more a question of the soloist’s 
virtuosity than of modulation (éalwin). 

The santir of ‘Irak spans three octaves and a third, 
and its two groups of twelve bridges define 48 degrees. 
The various ways of tuning the strings provides in the 
same register the possibility of modulating between 
genres (dns) and of passing from a Bayati (A-Bd-C- 
D 4) to a Saba (A-Bd-CH-D §) and a Hidjaz (A-Bb- 
CH-D §4).* It thus leads more to modulation than to 
virtuosity . 

The origins of the santur are unclear. It has been 
alleged to be Assyrian(?). It does not appear in 
classical miniature paintings; it may be evoked in the 
K. al-Adwar of Safi al-Din al-Urmawi {q..] (Baghdad, 
7th/13th century); it appears on a fresco of the Cihil 
Sutiin palace in Isfahan (11th/17th century); it is 
mentioned in the Comte de Gobineau’s Trois ans en 
Asie, Paris 1859; and it appears at the end of the 19th 
century on the ‘‘chromolithographs’’? of Kadjar- 
period Persia. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
it was very common in the coffee houses of Istanbul, 
Tehran and Baghdad, and took on a connotation of 
being connected with amusement and play, before il- 
lustrating the type of music called ‘‘traditional’’ by 
the West. Its present-day most brilliant exponent is 
the Persian Faramarz Payvar. 

Musical abbreviations: 4 = less one or two com- 
mas; H = sharpened by a lemma. 
Bibliography: Faramarz Payvar, Dastir-i santir 

(method), Tehran; idem, St kat‘-7 cahdrmidrab bara-yi 
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sanjir (30 exercises in virtuosity for the santur), 

Tehran, both publ. after 1960; The new Grove dic- 

tionary of musical instruments, London 1984, iii, 291-2 

(good bibl.). Z (J.-C. Cuasrigr) 

SANTURIN ADASI, the Turkish name for San- 
torin, Grk. Thera, Lat. Sancta Irini, the volcanic 
island which is the southernmost of the Aegean 
Cyclades group, to the north of Crete. 

It may already have suffered from Arab raids from 
Crete in the 3rd/9th century, from the Arabs of Sicily 
and then from Western corsairs, although it is record- 
ed as inhabited in ca. 549/1154 by al-Idrisi (tr. 
Jaubert, ii, 127), the first to employ the name San- 
turin (< the island’s patroness St. Irene) (see A. Sav- 
vides, Notes on mediaeval Thera/Santorin until the late 15th 
century, in Pariana, xv, no. 53 [1994], in Greek). 
Turkmen raids from Menteshe and Aydin [q.vv.| in 
1318-31 and 1345-60 resulted in limited damage (see 
E.A. Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade. Venetian Crete and 
the emirates of Menteshe and Aydin, 1300-1415, Venice 
1983, 13, 51, 93-4, 103, 188) and during the 9th/15th 
century, the Ottoman sultans recognised Venetian 
suzerainty over the island in a series of treaties (see 
Pitcher, Hist. geogr. of the Ottoman empire, 67 and maps 
VIII, XIV). Ottoman raids, including one by Khayr 
al-Din Pasha [g.v.] in 943/1537, led to an agreement 
(‘ahd-ndma) in 972/1575, and in the next year Piyale 
Pasha [q.v.] took it in a series of operations which end- 
ed Latin rule in the Archipelago (see B. Slot, Ar- 
chipelagus turbatus ... 1550-1718, Leiden 1982, 32 ff., 
73 ff.). In fact, it was administered on favourable 
terms by Joseph Nasi, Duke of Naxos [see NAKSHE} 
and in the following century was still largely self- 
governing but suffering from Venetian corsair raids, 
even though there were no Muslims on the island and 
at least part of the Christians were Roman Catholics. 

A brief Russian capture of the island during the 
1768-74 Russo-Turkish War was followed by 
definitive Ottoman rule until in May 1821 the island 
rebelled against Turkish rule (see Pegués, Histotre ... 
de Santorin, Paris 1842, 352-3, 619 ff.), though, as was 
also the case in Naxos, by no means unanimously, 
given the Catholic population. The island in fact 
briefly rose against its first Greek governor, 
Capodistrias, in 1831, but was finally annexed to the 
newly-founded Kingdom of Greece by the 1832 Trea- 
ty of Constantinople. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the ar- 
ticle): M. Danezes (ed.), Santorine, Athens 1971 (in 
Grk.); M. Medrinos, Turkish-dominated Thera. Its 
liberation movements (in Grk.), in EEKM, ix (1971-3), 
718-46; A. Tselikas, Memories from Santorine 1573- 
1819 (in Grk.), Athens 1985. (A. SawvivEs) 
SANUA, JAMES {see asv napparal. 
AL-SANUSI, Asu ‘Asp ALLAH MaAHAMMaD b. 

Yasuf b. ‘Umar b. Shu‘ayb (b. at Tlemcen 838 or 
839/1435-6, d. Djumada I] 895/May 1490), North 
African theologian and mystic. 

1. Life and influence. 

Despite the decline of the Bani Zayyan or ‘Abd al- 
Wadids [q.v.], Tlemcen was still one of the main 
cultural centres of the Maghrib. In his youth, al- 
Saniisi studied the Kur’an with his father, and other 
teachers for Arabic language and for arithmetic and 
the law of successions (receiving an zdjaza from one of 
the later teachers, Abu ’l-Hasan al-Kalasadi, on 
whom see Brockelmann, II?, 343-4, SII, 378-9), for 
the Mudawwana of al-Tanukhi, for the astrolabe, for 
the usil al-din and for the Djumal of al-Khtnadji. In 
such an environment of scholars, al-Santsi stood out 
as precocious. With his half-brother ‘Ali al-Talati, he 
studied the Risala of Ibn Abi Zayd al-Kayrawani 


{g.v.}, the Irshad of the Imam al-Haramayn al- 
Djuwayni [¢.v.] and tawhid, and received another 
idjaza. During a stay in Algiers, he studied the hadith 
collections under ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Tha‘alibi, and 
then at Oran followed the teaching of the great Sufi 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-T4azi. 

Being inclined to asceticism, he fasted one day out 
of two and rarely left his dwelling. He kept vigils for 
several night on end and then embarked on a period 
of fasting. He was famed for his practise of zstikhdra 
{g.v.], one which enabled him to give a reply to a 
problem obtained during sleep. Because of his gift of 
knowing how to interpret (lit. ‘‘read’’, kara’a) his 
dreams and those of others, the public came to him 
from all over the kingdom to hear his dicta, and he 
gained an unequalled reputation in the religious, 
especially mystical, sciences. He continued to teach in 
the mosque until illness compelled him to slow down 
and in the end brought his life to an end in 894/1490. 

Soon afterwards, a kubba, rectangular in shape and 
covered with shiny green fabrics, was erected in his 
honour in the cemetery of al-‘Ubbad (Sidi Bou- 
Médine); it contained the catafalques of al-Santisi and 
his half-brother al-Taliti, who had died shortly after. 
But he allegedly had another tomb amongst the Awlad 
Hammi, thus gaining him the name of BG Kabrin 
(likewise amongst the Bani Bu Sa‘id, etc.). Each 
winter, when the corn was still green, a great com- 
munal meal (wa‘da) was given by the people of 
Tlemcen to the poor and to strangers, near al-Santsi’s 
tomb, the latter being called Dhu ’l-Wakfa ‘‘master of 
the drought’’ because of a miracle described by Ibn 
Maryam in his Bustan. At the end of the meal, there 
was a communal prayer for rain. Sidi Saniist was 
equally invoked in periods of protracted drought. At 
Tlemcen, no less than two mosques perpetuate his 
memory. An apparently older one, at the gate of the 
Darb al-Masitifa quarter, is said to be that of Ibn al- 
Banna? and to have been the mosque were al-Sanisi 
taught and worshipped. The other is said to have been 
built on the site of the house where he was born, in the 
Bani Djumla quarter. Both were richly endowed with 
hubus. 

Al-Sanist had numerous students, such as al- 
Mallali, author of his biography and of a commentary 
on the Sughra; Abu ’]-Kasim al-Zawawi, Ibn al-‘Abbas 
al-Saghir, Ibn Abr Madyan; and Ibn Sad _ al- 
Tilimsani, one of the sources of Ahmad Baba. They 
contributed to the spread of their master’s works in 
the West Africa, by means of the trading links well es- 
tablished with that region, especially through the 
milieux of scholars, such as the family of Ahmad Baba 
of Timbuctu, in the 10th/16th century in Mali, and 
“Uthman b. Fadi (¢.v.] (Usumanu dan Fodio) in 
northern Nigeria in the 12th/18th century. 

Over the centuries, al-Sanisi has remained a source 
of inspiration and study. His three ‘aka*zd marked the 
grades of primary, middle and advanced studies, with 
the Sughra al-sughra sometimes replacing the Sughra in 
the first grade. In Algeria, there have been various 
commentaries from scholars so diverse as al- 
Warthilani (d. 1193/1779), Aba Ras (d. 1238/1823), 
etc. The famous poet Ibn Amsayib (d. 1190/1768) us- 
ed the theme of a visit to Sidi Sanusi’s tomb and was 
buried near him. At the opening of the 20th century, 
Ibn Badis used al-Sandsi for his Kur?4n commentary. 
Moroccan scholars studied the three Sakazd with the 
commentaries and gloss of al-Dasuki. Thus the Fast 
al-Mandjur studied and commented on al-Sanisi, as 
well as the Miknast al-Wallali, the minister al- 
Zayyani and the Safi Ibn ‘Adjiba, Till the beginning 
of the 20th century, the teaching of logic at Fas was 
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done through the Mukhtasar; kalam with the three 
creeds and the abridgement of the Sughrd, with com- 
mentaries; and theology with the Sughra and the gloss 
of al-Yusi on the Kudra. In the 11th/17th century, the 
‘Akida al-sughra spread through West Africa to the 
Niger under the Fulani name kadbe. Thereafter, com- 
mentaries and glosses on them began to abound in the 
Arabic literature of West Africa, especially the lesser, 
middle and greater commentaries on the Sughra, 
which was most often called Umm al-barahin. 

In Egypt, al-Sanisi was taught at the Azhar, 
notably with the commentaries of al-Fadali (d. 1821) 
and his pupil al-Badjuri (d. 1860), up to the coming 
of the Salafiyya (q. 2. | cultural and social reform move- 
ment. Muhammad ‘Abduh [9.v.] often cites him, and 
it was certainly al-Sanisi who provided him with the 
three modalities of judgement: necessity (a/-wudjub), 
impossibility (al-tstthala) and possibility (al-djawaz), 
and his attitude to the Muslim community, in his 
Risalat al-Tawhid, has reminiscences of that of the 
scholar of Tlemcen. Finally, in Asia, and especially in 
Malaysia and Indonesia, it has been the Umm al- 
barahin, also called al-Durra, which has been the most 
popular of those works explaining the Ash‘ari doc- 
trine on the divine and prophetal attributes (szfat). 
Copies of it often have interlinear Malay or Javanese 
translations. In the Pesantrens [q.v.], the commen- 
taries and glosses are studied on the old, original texts 
(matn). 

2. Works. 

As far as is at present known al-Santsi’s work 
(apart from the five ‘Saka?id, al-Kubra, al-Wusta, al- 
Sughra, Sughra al-sughra and Mukaddima) comprises a 
large number of commentaries on many varied 
topics—works of logic, the Sakzh of Muslim, algebra, 
medicine, the Kuranic fira’at, Safi manuals, ¢afsir, 
etc. (for details, see Brockelmann, II?, 323-6, S II, 
352-6, and Moh. Ben Cheneb, EI’ art. s.v.). Almost 
all of these are abridgements or works of vulgari- 
sation. 

In his Sughra, al-Sanusi gives an exposition of the 
essentials of faith according to a methodical form of 
augment. Knowledge (‘i/m) is based on judgement 
hukm), which stems from the divine law (shari‘a), 
custom (‘dda), experience and reason (‘ak/). Rational 
judgement (al-Aukm al-‘akli) comprises the three 
categories of necessity, impossibility and possibility, 
Aristotelian modalities adopted by Islamic philosophy 
and theology. God has twenty attributes: six are 
divine, seven comprise real ideas (sifat al-ma‘ani) and 
seven are ideal ones (s¢fat ma‘nawtyya). These are fol- 
lowed by the attributes of the divine messengers. 
Finally, he concludes that the shahdda sums up in its 
first part all that a believer need know of God, whilst 
the second part involves belief in all the prophets, 
angels, revealed books and the Resurrection, affirmed 
as true by the Prophet. 

Al-Santsi’s doctrine, as it appears from his works, 
is made up of prudence (tawakkuf) and reason, in pur- 
suit of equilibrium and salvation. It was certainly in- 
fluenced by signs of a shaking-up of values in the 
society of his time vis-a-vis the state, religion and 
cultural traditions, with the faith confronted by new 
problems. It was open to non-Muslim theological in- 
fluences, as in his interpretation of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, xiv, 16-17, 26, 29, and of the theme 
of the Paraclete (daraklit): the saviour of the human 
race is our Lord Muhammad (rahma i ‘t-‘alamin). The 
ideas of the various madhdhib are set forth and dis- 
cussed. It was also inspired by the works of al- 
Ghazali’s teacher al-Djuwayni (the former’s ideas 
being spread in the Maghrib by Ibn Tamart [q.v.]), 


notably by the Irshad and the Shamil, seen both in its 
form and in certain concepts, such as al-Ash‘ari’s 
classification of the divine attributes into three sub- 
divisions, as in al-Djuwayni; and the difference be- 
tween nafsiyya or consubstantial attributes and 
qualitative, ma‘nawiyya, ones. Similarly, al-Ghazali’s 
influence (the Jktisad) appears in the division into 
seven of the divine attributes of God and the prophets, 
whilst al-Saniusi also takes up the Ash‘ari idea of kasd. 

However, at times he takes up a position differing 
from such Ash‘ari authorities as these two, al-Ash‘art 
himself and al-Bakillani, rejecting that which offends 
against reason and dogma (Mukaddima, 65-7). His 
system of ethics is inspired by al-Ghazali, especially in 
the Ihya?, where, on all occasions, he seeks out a mid- 
dle position. 

He condemns firmly blind acceptance (taklid [q.v.}). 
Merely reading the Kur?an and hadiths is inadequate 
for understanding the bases of faith (iman); sound 
reasoning (al-nazar al-sahih) is preferable to this 
(Wusta), and must lead to what is sought. Judgement 
thus rests on proof, aided by knowledge (“/m) or intui- 
tion (ma‘rifa). Dogmatic theology is the queen of 
sciences and involves demonstrable proof (burhan) to 
distinguish between dialectic, rhetoric, poetry and 
sophism (the divisions of Aristotelian logic). The 
truths of the Kur?an can thereby be apprehended and 
anthropomorphic interpretations (tadjsim) avoided. 
Following a tradition of the Almohad dynasty, al- 
Sanitsi wanted the people to have a simplified access 
to God, leaving for an élite (khdssa) the possibility of 
a deep study of the principles of religion, a theme 
which he often takes up with his pupils and in his 
works, notably in his division of knowledge into two 
branches, an external (zahir) one and an esoteric 
(batin) one, for him the truest and noblest knowledge. 

Finally, by his public and private life, al-Sanust 
became part of the popular Sufism illustrated by 
Tlemcen’s patron saint, Abii Madyan: a moderate 
Sifism, with simple dogma and intelligible to the 
believers. From his independence and originality, and 
his deep, widely-connected thought, he seems clearly 
to be, in company with the Persian al-Dawani (q.v.}, 
the most important Muslim theologian of the 9th/15th 
century (Fakhry). 
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aL-SANUSI, Muuammap B. SALI, scholar and 
Sufi of Algerian origin, and founder of the 
Sanutsiyya [q.v.]. 

Born on 12 Rabi‘ I 1202/22 December 1787 at al- 
Wasita (or douar al-Thorch), some 40 km/25 miles to 
the east of Mustaghanim, he belonged to the Awlad 
Sidi ‘Abd Allah, Idrisid shurafa? of the Madjahir, a 
Makhzan tribe of Oran under the Turkish régime. He 
inherited from his family the nisba al-Khattabi (from 
‘Abd Allah al-Khattab, the ancestor of the Awlad Sidi 
‘Abd Allah, who lived at the beginning of the 
10th/16th century), and those of al-Hasani and al- 
Idrisi (which refer to the origins of his Sharifian line). 
The qualificative of al-Sanusi would appear to have 
been borrowed from a local toponym (the name of a 
mountain) of the region of Tilimsan (Tlemcen), 
where his family previously lived. This nisba implies 
no link of kinship with Muhammad b. Yusuf al- 
Sanasi, the Tlemceni scholar of the 9th/14th century 
(9-2.]. 

Muhammad al-Sanisi studied initially within his 
own family and in several intellectual centres of Oran: 
Mustaghanim, Maztina and Tilimsan. At eighteen 
years old, in 1220/1805 (al-Dadjdjani, following King 
Idris), or at twenty-one, in 1223/1808-1809 (K. 
Viker, following al-Libi), he left to pursue his studies 
at Fez. He stayed there, according to the authors, 
seven years (al-Libi/Vikor) or fourteen years (Idris/al- 
Dadjdjani), associating with major scholars of the 
period. In Fez, he joined several major Safi orders, in 
particular the Shadhiliyya in its Djaziliyya, Nasiriyya 
and Tayyibiyya branches, as well as various local 
turuk. He appears also to have been affiliated to the 
Darkawiyya and the Kadiriyya, but he does not men- 
tion them in the list of the forty furuk, the wird of which 
he was later to claim. He was the pupil of Ahmad al- 
Tidjani, with whom he studied the Kur?an, but whose 
way he does not seem to have adopted. 

He left Fez in 1233/1818 (al-Libi) or in 1235/1819- 
20 (al-Dadjdjani). According to al-Libi, he apparently 
made a first pilgrimage to Mecca in 1232-3/1817-18, 
before his final departure from the Moroccan city. 
After Fez, his traces are followed with some difficulty: 
he probably spent some time in his native region, and 
then he made a leisurely progress along the confines 
of the Sahara. But the statement of Rinn (1884), ac- 
cording to which al-Sanusi was crossing the Sahara at 
the time of the arrival of the French in Algiers, is not 
to be taken seriously. He had long since left Algeria 
and was never to return there. 

After staying two to three years in Cairo, al-Santst 
arrived in Mecca ca. 1240-1/1825-6. It was there that 
he encountered the Moroccan scholar and Sufi 
Ahmad b. Idris, who had been residing in the Holy 
City some twenty years. A mystical master, Ibn Idris 
claimed a brief lineage which was traced by way of 
two intermediaries to the mysterious Kur?anic figure 
of al-Khadir {g.v.], and hence to the Prophet, always 
present at the origin of these successive transmissions 
(whence the names of Khadiriyya and Muhammadiya 
given to the Way). Ibn Idris was not the founder of a 
structured fraternity but the respected master of a cir- 
cle of disciples in the Holy Cities, and later in the 
Yemen. 

Al-Sanisi did not remain for more than two or 
three years under the tutelage of his master. When the 
latter departed for the Yemen (1243/1827-8), he 
became his khalifa at Mecca. As a pupil of Ibn Idris, 
al-Sanisi had acquired specific esoteric knowledge 
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and had reconsidered certain areas of “im. It was also 
no doubt under his influence that he consolidated his 
distinctive positions in judicial matters: the criticism 
of blind imitation (éak/id), the combined utilisation of 
the four madhahib, and the recourse to idjtihad, which 
were to characterise profoundly his later positions, 
and which would expose him to the criticisms of the 
scholars of al-Azhar (in particular, of Muhammad 
‘Alt ‘Illaysh). The teachings of Ibn Idris were clearly 
distinct from those of the Wahhabis, with whom a 
number of restrained polemics were held. 

When Ibn Idris died at Sabya in 1253/1837, al- 
Sanisi became a master in his own right and the 
zawiya of Ibn Idris, situated on the hill of Aba 
Kubays, a neighbourhood of Mecca, became by 
gradual and barely perceptible stages, at no date 
which can be specifically assigned, the centre of the 
new ‘‘Sanisiyya’’ brotherhood. Distinct derivatives 
emerged at the same time under the influence of other 
disciples, such as the Mirghaniyya which found its 
preferred territory in the Sudan. 

Probably hindered in Arabia, by Wahhabi activity 
and the power of the local religious establishment, the 
founder of the Sanisiyya henceforward sought new 
places for settlement in the African continent. From 
this time until his death, the chronology of his life is 
one of alternation between Mecca and the new 
African zawiyas: 1255/1840: departure from Mecca; 
1262/1846: return to Mecca, after founding four 
zawiyas, including that of al-Bayda?, in the territory of 
Barka (Cyrenaica); 1270/1854: new departure from 
Mecca and settlement at al-‘Izziyya, then, in 
1273/1856, at Djaghbab, a ‘‘new city’’ created out of 
nothing in an inhospitable desert location on the 
western borders of Egypt. It was there that he died, on 
9 Safar 1276/2 September 1859. 

At the time of his first journey to the West, 
Muhammad al-Sanusi had entered Tunisia and ap- 
proached the Algerian frontier, but the region was 
unstable at that time and seemed to him unfavourable 
for his projects, and the presence of other Sufi orders 
was also a hindrance. Finally, in Tripoli, he reached 
an agreement with the local Ottoman power, then 
barely reinstated in Libya, and he turned, in the 
course of his wanderings, towards the Dyabal al- 
Akhdar, to the north of Cyrenaica, approaching the 
Bedouin of the region, entirely ignorant of the 
precepts of the Law. Thus the Sanusiyya, unable to 
establish itself in the neighbouring countries, becarne 
‘‘Libyan’’, with a strong concentration in the Djabal 
al-Akhdar, and a salient extending across the Fezzan 
as far as the Algerian borders. 

Muhammad al-Sanusi conceived his work as being 
primarily a carefully-structured missionary project. 
He thus laid the foundations of a system which his son 
and successor Muhammad al-Mahdi was subsequent- 
ly to pursue energetically. In this system, the epitome 
of pious endeavour is the construction of a zawiya, a 
place of assembly, of teaching and of arbitration, a 
sedentary and agricultural centre for the diffusion of 
Sanusi ideas and policies in a nomadic environment. 
Thus there was established across Cyrenaica and the 
Fezzan a network of Sani! zawiyas, which guaranteed 
the diffusion of Islamic models and celebrated the 
baraka of the founder. 

On the doctrinal level, al-Sanisi is seen as a refor- 
mist (appeal to :djtihad). Tenacious legends notwith- 
standing, al-Sanisi was not, no more than was 
Ahmad b. Idris, an apologist of djhdd against the 
Europeans. He maintained an apolitical stance, 
prepared to deal with the Ottoman authorities and 
giving priority to a “‘grass-roots’’ re-Islamisation 


among the disinherited populations. In terms of 
Sufism, he is seen as the reviser, and to a certain ex- 
tent the unifier, of the forty ¢uruk, the asdnid of which 
he lists meticulously. Al-Sands? left behind him, in the 
various domains of ‘i/m, and more particularly in that 
of Sufism, a prolific written corpus, quite apart from 
his numerous letters. Al-Dadjdjani has listed 44 titles. 
Among these, eight of the most important have been 
collected and printed in al-Madjmi“at al-mukhtara at the 
orders of King Idris: al-Durar al-saniyya, which 
eulogises the Idrisi family; Zkaz al-wasnan and Bughyat 
al-makasid, which deal with taklid and idjtihad; K. al- 
Manhal al-rawi al-ra*ik, which, in its early sections, 
recalls his masters and his studies; Mukaddimat 
Muwatta? al-Imam Malik, which addresses questions of 
Maliki law; al-Salsabil al-mu‘in, which is devoted to the 
analysis of forty Sufi brotherhoods; and Shifa? al-sadr 
b1-ara al-masa’il al-‘ashar, which concerns ten problems 
of cultic practice (prayer with arms folded, etc.). 
Some works, destroyed by the Italians, are known on- 
ly by their titles. 

Thus there evolves, across the 72 years of his life, 
the figure of a teacher versed in multiple disciplines, 
of a reviver of Islam and of Sufism, of a missionary 
and an organiser, but also of an eminent individual, 
endowed with baraka, whose charisma was renowned 
throughout the central and eastern Sahara. 
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aL-SANUSI, SHaykH Sayyip AHMaD (1290-1351/ 
1873-1933), Third Grand Master of the Sanu- 
siyya [9.v.] order of dervishes. His full name was al- 
Sayyid Muhammad al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al-Sayyid 
Muhammad al-Sharif b. al-Sayyid Muhammad b. 
‘Ali al-Sanusi al-Khattabi al-Hasani al-Idrisi. 

He was born at Djaghbub, a grandson of the 
founder of the order, and received a classical educa- 
tion in Islamic learning from his father, uncle, etc., 
according to the high standards of Sanisi tradition. 
He succeeded to the leadership at Kura (Borku, in 
Chad), where his uncle resided from 1899 till his 
death in 1902, being the eldest member of the Sanisi 
family. Next to his spiritual leadership, Ahmad al- 
Sharif developed a political and military organisation 
for the Sanus! community against French expansion 
in the Sudan region, but after a defeat, he decided to 
withdraw from Kiri to the old centre at Kufra (q.v.] 
in 1902. In need of international recognition and sup- 
port, he agreed to the establishment of direct Ottoman 
rule in Cyrenaica and Fazzan (1910), and the 7,000 
Ottoman troops in the province co-operated now 
against the enemies of the faith, these being in 1911 
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the Italians invading Ottoman Libya [see Lisrya. 3] 
until Muharram 1331/December 1912. During this 
period the Sanusi shaykh issued a proclamation of 
djthad against the enemies of Islam. After the conclu- 
sion of the Italo-Ottoman peace of Lausanne-Ouchy 
(15 October 1912), the Santst leader continued 
resistance against the Italians with the discreet sup- 
port of the Ottoman (Young Turks’) government. 
The sultan-caliph, Mehemmed V [q.v.] approved of 
Ahmad_al-Sharif’s installation of a ‘‘Sanisiyya 
Government’’ in Cyrenaica and Fazzan. From 1912 
till 1915 Ahmad al-Sharif was able to defeat Italian 
forces at times. Apart from regular financial and 
logistic support, the sultan-caliph awarded the Shaykh 
honours and decorations. When Italy joined the 
Entente Powers against, i.a., the Ottoman Empire in 
1915, Ahmad al-Sharif was secretly appointed the 
sultan’s representative (naib ul-sultan) with the rank of 
Vizier and the title of Pasha (zrade of 6 August 1915). 
During the same year 1915, from June onwards, a 
regular communication with Istanbul was ensured by 
German and Austro-Hungarian submarines carrying 
arms, munitions and men to the Sanisi forces, but 
their guerrilla attack against the British in western 
Egypt failed (15 Rabi‘ I 1334/22-3 January 1916). 

Ahmad al-Sharif retreated with 800 followers and 
was chased back to Djaghbub, from where he went on 
to the Sirtica region of Tripolitania. He maintained 
his relationship with the Ottomans, but the influence 
of his cousin, Sayyid Muhammad Idris (the later King 
Idris I al-Santst of Libya) was by now increasing. 
With the permission of Ahmad al-Sharif, Idris opened 
up negotiations with the British and the Italians 
(1917). In 1918 the Sandsi shaykh was made the 
sultan’s representative in all North Africa, but his ac- 
tual influence on affairs was steadily in decline. On 13 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 1336/21 August 1918 Ahmad al-Sharif 
left Libya, for good as it turned out to be, brought by 
a German submarine to Istanbul. He relinquished 
political leadership but remained the spiritual chief of 
the Santsiyya farika till his death, and his lasting 
prestige is evident from the fact that he was chosen to 
officiate at the ceremonial girding of the sword of the 
new Ottoman sultan, Mehemmed VI Wahid al-Din 
{¢.v.], at Eyyub in 1336/1918. Widely regarded as one 
of the foremost fighters for Islam, Ahmad al-Sharif 
chose the side of the resistance against the Allies in 
Anatolia led by Mustafa Kemal Pasha {see aTaTurK], 
and became one of his emissaries in the provinces of 
Anatolia. (Mustafa Kemal was photographed in an 
Arab dress presented to him by the Sanus? Shaykh at 
this time.) In 1922 he journeyed to southeastern 
Anatolia along the Turco-French front, inter alia ar- 
bitrating a peace amongst the Arab tribes there, but 
after the definitive victory of Mustafa Kemal, Ahmad 
al-Sharif returned to Istanbul and became involved in 
the question of the Ottoman caliphate [see KHILAFA], 
which was not after all offered to him, in spite of the 
support of his cause by Ibn Su‘td [see asp AL-‘aziz 
AL sa‘UD], Imam Yahya of Yemen and Sa‘d Zaghlal 
Pasha [g.v.]. In 1924 he left for Damascus. The 
French did not permit him to stay there, and he went 
on to the Hidjaz, dying at Medina on 13 Dhu ’!- 
Ka‘da 1351/10 March. 1933. 
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SANUSIYYA, a Safi brotherhood or farika, 
founded in the middle of the 19th century by Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali al-Sanisi (g.v.]. Denounced by a French 
“‘black legend’’, as tenacious as it is ill-founded, as a 
centre of anti-western subversion across the Sahara, 
the Sanisiyya order was confronted at a very early 
stage with the game of the European Powers. For this 
reason, it is better known for its political role, real or 
supposed, than for its specifically Sufi teaching. 

After studying in Fez, Muhammad b. ‘Ali al- 
Sanisi (born in December 1787 near Mustaghanim, 
in Algeria), had become, at the time of his Pilgrimage 
during the 1820s, one of the disciples of Ahmad b. 
Idris, a Moroccan Safi and Sharif residing in the Holy 
Places; when the latter departed for the Yemen in 
1827, he remained in Mecca as his khalifa. Ahmad b. 
Idris belonged to a mystic lineage going back to the 
Moroccan Safi and Sharif ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dabbagh, 
belonging to a Shadhili spiritual lineage, initiated by 
the mysterious Kur?anic figure known by the name of 
al-Khadir [q.v.]. 

After the death in 1837 of Ahmad b. Idris, who was 
more the founder of a circle of disciples than of an 
organised farika, the disciples of the Master split into 
different groups. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Saniuisi, who 
was one of the oldest and, perhaps, one of the most 
advanced in the way, then inaugurated his own struc- 
ture by gradual stages, and the Idrisiyya zawya of 
Mecca, on the hill of Abi Kubays, became the first 
“*Sanusi’’ establishment. 

Muhammad al-Sanusi emerges, in his works, as the 
inspirer of a Sunni and moderate Sufism. Summing 
up the forty ways into which he was initiated, he 
claims a farika muhammadtyya which is the quintessence 
of them all and which makes the encounter, in dreams 
and while awake, with the Prophet, and the appeal for 
his guidance and imitation of his model, the supreme 
qualities of the initiate. The dhzkr of the farika is con- 
stituted by a distinctive prayer, the salat al-‘azimiyya, 
a prayer for the Prophet inherited from Ahmad b. 
Idris, which takes its title from the repetition of Allah 
al-“Azim (‘‘God the Most Great’’), and by various 
ahzab and awrad, including a haylala the text of which 
is prolonged by the formula ‘‘in every look and every 
breath, a number of times which only the knowledge 
of God can apprehend”’ (a formula which also features 
in the ‘Azimiyya). 

But it is not the dizkr which constitutes the most 
original part of the Sanisi programme. The principal 
work of Muhammad al-Sanisi was directed in fact 
towards the realisation of a centralised and hierar- 
chical order based on a network of zawzyas established 
in places judged to be strategic from the point of view 
of communication routes, of the supply of water or of 
the local tribal composition. The zawiya is thus the 
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ultimate act of piety, and the creation of it follows a 
precise protocol. The appeal for it must be made by 
the population concerned. The latter sends a delega- 
tion to the chief of the brotherhood, before whom it 
solemnly confirms its wishes, and takes on the obliga- 
tion of constructing the buildings of the zawzya and of 
working periodically in its service. Muhammad al- 
Saniusi would then appoint, from among his disciples, 
a shaykh, obliged to marry into the local population. 
Regular and prolific correspondence maintains the 
link between the centre and the new local outpost. 
Each zawiya is simultaneously an educational centre, 
a staging-post and a hostel for travellers, a place of 
worship and an agricultural location. It is, in the 
desert environment, a small urban enclave, represen- 
ting the sedentary values and models which are those 
of normative Islam. By virtue of this network, which 
developed in Libya from the 1840s onward, the farika 
is observed, in the first phase of its existence, to be a 
missionary order whose vocation is then to 
disseminate Islam among the disinherited populations 
of the central Sahara. 

The history of the Sanisiyya may be divided into 
several sequences. The first, under the leadership of 
the founder—known as al-Ustadh (Master) and as al- 
Imam al-akbar (Great Imam)—saw the expansion of 
the movement in an east-west direction, following the 
lines of wells and the routes of the Pilgrimage. Before 
reaching its furthest point and establishing its niche in 
Cyrenaica, the brotherhood had, in fact, spent a long 
time in search of the right territory. The Sanisiyya 
often encountered the resistance of the existing local 
powers and the presence of other Islamic organisa- 
tions and clientéles. Its extension into Cyrenaica 
(foundation of the first African z@wiya, al-Bayda?, at 
Cyrene at the end of 1842) and, to a lesser extent, into 
the central Sahara, thus represents a last resource: it 
was only in these regions that the presence of weak 
and scattered authorities, and the absence of powerful 
religious institutions, enabled it to acquire suitable 
space. 

During its expansion in the Sahara, the Sanisiyya 
came into contact with the world of the nomad. It was 
there, far from the major centres of power and of 
scholarship, that it found a loyal following, one which 
was furthermore more attached to the baraka of the 
Master than to his erudite teaching. Thus there was 
established between the brotherhood and the Saharan 
nomads a durable bond of friendship. The Sanusi 
made alliance with the Bedouin (Madjabra and 
Zwaya, in Cyrenaica, and to a lesser extent, Twareg 
Ajjer, to the west) one of the pillars of their system. 

But the Sanisi system was not restricted to the 
nomadic world. The brotherhood exploited to its ad- 
vantage a new trans-Saharan route, inaugurated at 
the beginning of the century through the initiative of 
Ouaddai (Waddai). This route, still precarious and 
experimental, which ran from Benghazi to Abeche by 
way of Kufra, and which was one of the last trans- 
Saharan axes still usable (the others having fallen vic- 
tim to political anarchy or to European interference), 
became under its protection, from the middle of the 
century onward (zawtya of Tazar, to the north of 
Kufra, 1848-9; z@wiya of al-Djif, Kufra, ca. 1856), 
one of the principal foundations of its power. The 
SantisI system was born of this combination of ex- 
ploitation of a caravan axis with colonisation of the 
desert. In the course of this process, the tarika became 
the manager and controller of a region and the pro- 
moter of an economy. But its activity was essentially 
regulatory. Just as it did not then aspire to political 
power, the Santsiyya had no wish to undertake 


economic enterprises. The benefits which accrued to 
it from its protection of commerce were symbolic 
(alliances and allegiances) or material (gifts, agri- 
cultural produce). The activity of the Sanusi skhwan 
was one element in a major project, envisaging first a 
general recognition of the baraka of the Master, from 
which esteem, clientéle and material goods would 
subsequently flow. 

A veritable ‘‘Maghribr multi-national’’ at the 
outset, bearing in mind the origin of the closest 
disciples of the Master, the Sanisiyya then began to 
“‘Libyanise’’ itself. The two sons of the Imam al- 
akbar’s middle age were born in Cyrenaica, respective- 
ly in 1262/1844 (Muhammad al-Mahdi) and 
1262/1846 (Muhammad al-Sharif). Muhammad b. 
SAli al-Saniisi himself left the Hidjaz for good in 1854 
and established his headquarters at Djaghbub, a new 
city in the heart of the desert and near the Egyptian 
border, in 1856. It was there that he died in 1859. 

His son and successor Muhammad al-Mahdi, who 
was to preside over the destinies of the movement for 
more than forty years, emerges as an organiser of 
talent. It was he who gave to the foundations laid by 
his father a systematic development. It was also he 
who oriented the brotherhood towards the south, in 
the direction of Central Africa. The first sub-Saharan 
zawiya came into being at Chemidour (currently in 
eastern Niger) from 1861-2 onwards. Later, faced by 
increasing interference on the part of ‘Abd al-Hamid 
II, Muhammad al-Mahdi who, like his father, had 
maintained amicable relations with the Ottoman 
authorities, abruptly transferred his headquarters 
from Djaghbib to Kufra (June 1895), then to Gouro, 
to the north of what is currently Chad, in December 
1899, preferring a Aidjra to confrontation. The attrac- 
tions of Ouaddai, rich in ivory, in ostrich feathers 
and, additionally, in slaves, also played a role in this 
long march towards the south. 

This southward orientation of the movement coin- 
cided with the French advance towards Lake Chad. 
From 1901 onwards the Sanisiyya improvised, in dif- 
ficult conditions, resistance to the French assaults, 
establishing for this purpose a defensive system and 
then appealing for Turkish protection. Its destiny was 
henceforward to be inseparably embroiled in the game 
of the Great Powers. Thus on 9 November 1901, 
French troops attacked the zdwzya of Bir ‘Alali situated 
some 100 km/60 miles from Lake Chad. Initially 
defeated, the French forces took control of the place 
on 20 January 1902. This was the beginning of a long 
Franco-Saniisi war which ended with the fall of the 
fortified zdwiya of ‘Ayn Galakka (to the south of 
Gouro) on 27 November 1913. 

After the death of Muhammad al-Mahdi at Gouro 
on 2 June 1902, the latter’s nephew, Ahmad al-Sharif 
(1872-1933 [see AL-sANUSI, SHAYKH SAYYID AHMAD}), 
became the third Master of the farika. He immediately 
decided to return to Kufra and began to organise the 
brotherhood on more secular lines, a development 
which prolonged and reinforced the politicisation and 
militarisation which had become apparent during the 
confrontation with the French. When the Italians ar- 
rived in Libya (October 1911), he used all his influ- 
ence to achieve the mobilisation of his followers in a 
dthad against the invader and allied himself with the 
Ottoman forces. This ‘‘djihadist’’ orientation, alien to 
the founder of the Way, henceforward made of the 
Sanusiyya a politico-military organisation aligned 
with the Ottoman caliphate. In 1914, Ahmad al- 
Sharif allied himself to the Central Powers. At the lat- 
ter’s insistence, Santsi forces fought on all fronts: 
they attacked the British in Egypt (November 1915), 
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expelled the Italians from Tripolitania and the Fezzan 
(September 1914-April 1915), then engaged in a con- 
flict with the French in the Sahara, which culminated 
in the seizure of the French fortress of Djanet (2 
March 1916), the capture of P. de Foucauld, killed ac- 
cidentally by a Twareg sentry (1 December 1916), 
and the siege of the French outpost of Agadés (1 
December 1916-3 March 1917). Already split into a 
number of ‘‘fiefs’? according to the various branches 
of the family, deprived progressively of a single direc- 
tion, the Sanisiyya were devastated by this war and 
by the defeats inflicted on it in all theatres of operation 
after 1916. Muhammad Idris, elder son of Muham- 
mad al-Mahdi, promoted by the British as a useful in- 
termediary, negotiated with the latter and with the 
Italians and signed an accord at ‘Akrama_ near 
Tobruk in April 1917. The accord integrated the 
Sanisis into the camp of the Allied Powers in ex- 
change for a partial recognition of the brotherhood. In 
August 1918 Ahmad al-Sharif left Tripolitania aboard 
a German (or Austrian) submarine and abandoned 
the supervision of the farika. 

The subsequent period reflects the political history 
of Libya. After a long period of ambiguity in the rela- 
tions between Italians and Santisis, and the signing of 
accords which were never properly implemented, the 
final struggle began in the late 1920s: Italian troops 
entered Djaghbib in February 1926 and Kufra in 
January 1931. One of the leaders of the brotherhood, 
‘Umar al-Mukhtar, kept alive the last embers of 
Saniusi resistance until he was captured and publicly 
hanged by the Italians in September 1931. 

During the Second World War, a Sanisi force was 
raised to fight alongside the British. The liberation of 
Cyrenaica (1943) and British support for Muhammad 
Idris cleared the way for the inauguration of the 
Sandsi monarchy at the head of an independent Libya 
(24 December 1951). Like other Maghribi Sharifian 
lineages in other periods, the jarika sanistyya thus 
became, in circumstances of peril for the Muslims, a 
symbol of political legitimacy, but these new disposi- 
tions proved impossible to maintain or to extend. The 
seizure of power by the ‘‘Free Unionist Officers’’ 
under the leadership of Colonel Kadhdhafi (1 
September 1969) [see LisryA. 3] led in Libya to a 
lasting ‘‘excision from history’’ of the brotherhood, 
which has come to at least temporary extinction. 
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SAR-I PUL, ‘‘the head of the bridge’’, called by 
Arab geographers Ra’s al-Kantara, is a town of 
Afghan Turkistan (lat. 36° 13’ N., long. 65° 55’ E., 
alt. 610 m/2,007 feet), on the Ab-i Safid, from the 
bridge over which it takes its name. It is not to be con- 
fused with a village near Samarkand or a quarter of 
Nishapir, both of the same name, each of which is 
historically as important as the Afghan town. Between 
the northern spurs of the Paropamisus and the sands 
to the south of the Oxus, in a fertile tract well-watered 
by streams from the mountains, but proverbially 
unhealthy, lay four Ozbeg khanates or petty prin- 
cipalities, Akta, Shibarghan, Maymana and Sar-i pul 
with Andkhii (Andkhud), the independence of which 
was destroyed by the Durrani and Barakzay Amirs of 
Afgh4nistan in the mid-19th century. Of these prin- 
cipalities, Sar-i pul was the last to succumb to the 
ruler of Kabul. In 1865 the troops stationed thére 
revolted against the Amir Shir ‘Ali, but the mutiny 
was suppressed by ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Khan, who even- 
tually succeeded as Amir; not long afterwards Sar-i 
pul Jost the last vestiges of its independence, but the 
former geographical and political divisions of the prin- 
cipalities were preserved and their Uzbeg inhabitants 
exempt from liability to military service. 

The site of Sar-i pul is probably identical with that 
of the town Anbar or Anbir, one of the main centres 
of the mediaeval Islamic principality of Djazdjan 
{g.v., and see Elr art Anbar (C.E. Bosworth)]. The 
modern town of Sar-i pul comes within the present 
Djiizdjan province of Afghanistan; in ca. 1955 it had 
an estimated -population of 5,000. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands of the eastern 
Caliphate, 426; Hudid al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, comm. 
335; J. Humlum, La géographie d’Afghanistan, étude 
d’un pays ande, Copenhagen 1959, 132, 151. 

(T.W. Hatc*) 

SARA, wife of the Biblical patriarch 
Abraham (see IBRAHIM]. Sarah enters the text of the 
Kur’an only in its rendition of the etiological nar- 
rative surrounding the name Isaac (Hebrew wayytshak 
“and he laughed’’) from Gen. xvii, 15-22, xviii, 11- 
15 and xxi, 5-7; thus in Kur’an, XI, 71-3, and LI, 29- 
30, Sarah laughs at the messengers who bring the 
news that she will bear a son in her (and Abraham’s) 
old age, but she remains unnamed and is referred to 
simply as imra’atuhu ‘“‘his [Abraham’s] wife’’. The 
issue of Sarah’s laughing (and thus doubting God) 
drew some Muslim exegetical attention as it did in the 
Jewish tradition (e.g. al-Tabari, Tafsir, ad XI, 71); the 
solution cited by al-Farra?, Ma‘ani ’l-Kur°an, Cairo 
1955-72, ii, 22, and Ibn Kutayba, Gharib al-Kuran, 
ed. A. Sakr, Cairo 1958, 205-6, and then in many 
sources after them, avoids the problem by defining the 
verb dahika as ‘‘menstruate’’ rather than ‘‘laugh’’ 
(justified by the idea that ‘“‘rabbits laugh when they 
menstruate’’), reflecting a popular rabbinic gloss of 
the Hebrew ‘ednah in Gen. xviii, 12, as ‘‘menstruate’’ 
rather than ‘‘pleasure’’ (see M.M. Kasher, in En- 
cyclopedia of Biblical interpretation, New York 1953, iii, 
26). 
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In the wider Muslim elaboration of Biblical history, 
Sarah plays a substantial role. The story of her beauty 
and her being taken by Pharaoh, leading to the pro- 
clamation by Abraham that ‘‘She is my sister’’, 
created a great deal of discussion (see R. Firestone, 
Difficulties in keeping a beautiful wife: the legend of Abraham 
and Sarah in Jewish and Islamic tradition, in Jnal. of Jewish 
Studies, xlii [1991], 196-214). The incident became a 
part of an early tradition concerning the ‘‘three lies of 
Abraham’”’ (e.g. Aba ‘SUbayd, al-Khutab wa ’l- 
mawa‘iz, ed. Ramadan ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 1986, 

- 113) as well as creating extensive discussions concern- 
ing the true lineage of Sarah (see Firestone, The 
problem of Sarah’s identity in Islamic exegetical tradition, in 
MW, Ixxx {1990], 65-71; idem, Prophethood, mar- 
riageable consanguinity, and text: the problem of Abraham and 
Sarah’s kinship relationship and the response of Jewish and 
Islamic exegesis, in JOR, |xxxiti [1993], 331-47). One 
tradition also states that her original name was 
Yasara, but this was changed to Sara when she was 
promised Isaac, and the ya? was given to John (the 
Baptist) whose name was changed, through this addi- 
tion, from Haya to Yahya (see Aba Rifa‘a al-Farisi, 
Bad? al-khalk wa-kisas al-anbtya?, in R.G. Khoury (ed.), 
Les légendes prophétiques dans l’Islam, Wiesbaden 1978, 
308). This may be compared with the change from 
Sarai to Sarah in Gen. xvii, 15, and the rabbinic com- 
ments on the status of the yod in her name (see Kasher, 
ii, 248, where reference is made to the change of name 
from Hoshea to Joshua (Num. xiii, 16) with the addi- 
tion of a yod from Sarah’s name is also cited). 

The sacrifice of Abraham’s son [see IsHAK; ISMA‘IL} 
also brings Sarah into the accounts, especially as it ties 
into the understanding of her death. The concern of 
the son for the fate of his shirt and whether this would 
cause his mother grief (and lead to her death) is prom- 
inent. Also, Sarah is portrayed as a true believer in 
God alongside Abraham and her son, as within 
Judaism and Christianity (see Hebr. xi, 11), in the ac- 
counts of her resisting Satan’s temptation to interfere 
in the sacrifice after Satan tells her about Abraham’s 
plan (see Abii SUbayd, al-Khutab, 111-12; al-Tabari, 
i, 293). 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see also J. 
Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, Berlin-Leipzig 
1926, 114, on the pre-Islamic use of the name; R. 
Firestone, journeys in Holy Lands, Albany, N.Y. 
1990_ (A. Rippin) 
SARA [see saRAy]. 

SARAB (a.), mirage. 

1. Asanatural phenomenon. Sardb is specifical- 
ly the illusion of water (sometimes running water, due 
to a sense of the verb saraba) seen at midday which ap- 
pears to be on the ground, as compared to al, which 
is seen early and late in the day and makes things ap- 
pear to float in mid-air and quiver. The lex- 
icographical tradition attempts several ways of 
distinguishing these two words, but the emphasis on 
the time of day of their appearance is the most consis- 
tent differentiation. Sarab is used twice in the Kur?an, 
in XXIV, 39, within a simile for the deeds of the 
unbelievers, the value of which turns out to be a 
mirage before God, and in LX XVII, 20, in reference 
to the last day on which mountains will vanish (into 
thin air), as in the experience of a mirage. 

The image of a ‘‘mirage’’ as reflected in Kur’an, 
XXIV, 39, gains powerful resonances in Safi 
thought, especially Ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhat Makkiyya, 
Bulak 1329/1911, ii, 105, where the verse is inter- 
preted to suggest that God appears to people in the 
form of their need; pursuing that form, which is a 
mirage, reveals the non-being of God and leads to the 
true vision of the divine. 


Bibliography: El’, s.v. al, Lane, i, 127-8 (s.v. 
al); tafstr and Kur’an-lexicographical tradition esp. 
on XXIV, 39; W.C. Chittick, The Suft path of 
knowledge. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s metaphysics of imagination, 
Albany, N.Y. 1989, 378-9. (A. Rippin) 
2. In poetry. The mirage or fata Morgana, in its 

two forms distinguished by the Arabs (sarab and dl, see 
above), is very often described by pre- and early 
Islamic Arabic poets in brief passages rarely ex- 
ceeding two lines, incorporated in their kasidas con- 
taining desert scenes. Often it is said to move, dance 
or ‘‘amble’’ (dara, rakasa, khabba), to glitter or shim- 
mer (tarakraka, lama‘a) like water, enveloping hills and 
sand dunes that appear clothed in it, or partly hiding 
camels that seem to wade or move in it like ships. Its 
apparent movements make it seem alive, like animals 
or humans. Later, urban, poets remain fond of the 
images, the main differences being that the mirage, 
now become part of the poetic universe rather than an 
everyday reality, generally changes from a primum in- 
to a secundum comparationis, and that it is increasingly 
used less as a potential source of strongly visual im- 
agery than as a symbol of deceit, thwarted expecta- 
tions, illusions and unfulfilled promises, to point a 
moral rather than adorn a scene. The frequent occur- 
rence of this image is no doubt partly due to the 
Kur?an, where the sarab already stands for illusion and 
futility (XXIV, 39) or instability (LX XVIII, 20). For 
small selections of the vast but scattered material 
(Dhu ’l-Rumma’s Diwan alone offers over thirty 
passages), see e.g. Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Tashbihat, London 
1950, 71-4; Abu ’l-Hilal al-‘Askari, Diwan al-ma‘ani, 
Cairo 1352/1933-4, ii, 128-9; Shimshati, al-Anwar wa- 
mahasin al-ash‘ar, i, Kuwait 1977, 355-9. 
(G.J.H. van GELDER) 

SARACENS, a vague term used in the West for 
the Arabs and, eventually, other Islamic peoples of 
the Near East, in both pre-Islamic and mediaeval 
times. 

1. Earlier usage. 

Saracens was one of the many terms that Classical 
authors and ecclesiastical writers, used for the Arabs, 
the others being Arabes, Skénitai, Tayyayé, Ismailitai 
and Hagarénoi. It became the most common of all 
these terms, although it was one that the Arabs did not 
use in referring to themselves. The term was a coinage 
composed of *Sarak and the Greek suffix énos, and 
both its etymology and denotation are controversial. 

Many etyma have been suggested for this term, such 
as shark (the east), saraka (steal) and Sawarik (a tribe), 
but all of them have been weighed and found wanting. 
The most recent effort, one that has received a wide 
vogue, considers the etymon to be shrkt, federation, a 
term to be found in the bilingual Greek-Aramaic in- 
scription of Thamid in Ruwafa. Many serious objec- 
tions were advanced against this etymology, even 
before a close examination of this inscription revealed 
that the term shrkt was a misreading of shrbt (tribe), a 
conclusion supported by the Greek version of the in- 
scription which has ethnos, the exact equivalent of 
shrbt. 

The failure of all these attempts to explain Sarakénos 
calls for a return to what the Classical authors said 
about the term, accepted long ago by Néldeke as the 
true etymology. The earliest certain attestations of it 
go back to the Ist century A.D. when Dioscorides of 
Anazarbos, a physician-pharmacologist, spoke of the 
Saracen tree imported through the Nabataeans, and 
Pliny the Elder, who spoke of the Saracens as the Ar- 
cani who lived beyond the Nabataeans. Thus the two 
authors pinpointed the Saracens as a people in north- 
western Arabia and clearly indicated that the term 
was not a generic but specific one. Ptolemy in his 
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Geography speaks of a district Sarakéné in Arabia 
Petraea, and Stephanus of Byzantium in his Ethnika 
speaks of Saraka as a district beyond the Nabataeans 
whose inhabitants are called the Sarakenoi; although a 
6th century writer, Stephanus depended on the much 
earlier works of Ulpianus and Uranios. These writers 
provide data for the most plausible etymology of the 
term, that relating to a region, Saraka. This is sup- 
ported by the fact (unnoted by the etymologists of this 
term) that the Greek suffix énos is used to form ethnic 
adjectives from geographical names. 

Surprisingly, however, Saraka seems to have disap- 
peared from Arabian toponymy, although Arab 
geographers know of two almost homophonous place- 
names in the Hijaz, a valley (Suw4rik) and a village 
(al-Suwarikiyya). Serious consideration should, there- 
fore, be given to the possibility that Saraka is none 
other than Sara(t), the well-known mountain range in 
that area. It is either a dialectal version of Sara(t) or 
it experienced epenthesis by the intrusion of the kappa. 

Even more important is the denotation of the term. 
It clearly was applied originally to a group of Arab 
pastoralists in northwest Arabia, but soon it became 
the generic term for all the Arab pastoralists within as 
well as without the Roman limes. And so it was used 
by the secular and ecclesiastical historians of the 4th 
century, such as Ammianus Marcellinus and 
Eusebius respectively. The latter developed an in- 
terest in both the term and what the term stood for. 
For them, the Saracens were the Biblical people, the 
sons of Ishmael, hence the children of the bondwoman 
Hagar and thus ‘‘outside the promises’’. As some of 
the Saracens attacked the inmates of the monastic 
establishments in the Orient, such as those in 
Chalcidice and the Desert of Judah near the Jordan, 
they acquired a bad reputation among these ec- 
clesiastical historians, some of whom indulged in 
etymologising the term ‘‘Saracen’’ along pejorative 
lines. Such was Sozomen, who suggested that in order 
to avoid the opprobrium attaching to their descent 
from Hagar, the bondwoman, the Arabs started to 
call themselves by a name that related them to Sarah, 
the wife of the first patriarch. These perceptions of the 
Arabs most probably explain the emergence of other 
Biblical terms for the Arabs, such as Ismailitai and 
Hagarénoi, with the same pejorative implications. 

Latin authors who came to the East, such as 
Jerome, also etymologised the term along these 
Biblical lines and so projected an uncomplimentary 
image of the Saracens. Jerome’s unfortunate ex- 
perience with some marauding Saracens while he liv- 
ed in Chalcidice and at Bethlehem, contributed fur- 
ther to the deterioration of that image in his writings. 
Such was also the experience of the pilgrim, the 
Anonymous of Placentia, with the Saracens of Sinai in 
the 6th century. Thus through the writings of such in- 
fluential figures as Jerome, the term ‘‘Saracen’’ with 
all its pejorative implications reached Western Europe 
long before the Muslim Arabs appeared in the Roman 
Occident in the 2nd/8th century. 

Bibliography: Dioscorides, De Materia Medica, 
ed. M. Wellmann, Berlin 1958, i, 60; Ptolemy, 
Geography, ed. C.F.A. Nobbe, Hildesheim 1966, 
book V, ch. 17, p. 69; Stephanus of Byzantium, 
Ethnica, ed. A. Meineke, Berlin 1849, 556; Yakut, 
Mu‘djam al-buldan, Beirut 1957, iit, 275-6; Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae, XXII.15.2; 
XXIII.6.13; Sozomen, Ecclesiastical history, ed. J. 
Bidez, Berlin 1960, book VI, ch. 38; D.F. Graf and 
M. O’Connor, The origin of the term Saracen and the 
Rawwiafa inscriptions, in Byzantine Studies/ Etudes byzan- 
tines, iv (1977), 52-66; O’Connor, The etymology of 
Saracen in Aramaic and pre-Islamic contexts, in The 


defence of the Roman and Byzantine East, BAR, Interna- 

tional Series, 297, ii (1986), 603-32; I. Shahid, 

Rome and the Arabs, Washington D.C. 1984, 123-41; 

idem, Byzantium and the Arabs in the fifth century, 

Washington D.C. 1989, 484, 485, 543; B. Moritz’s 

art., Saraka in Pauly-Wissowa and J.H. Mordt- 

mann’s Saracens in the EJ' may be consulted for the 
old controversies on the etymology of Saracenus. 
(IRFAN SHAH{D) 

2. In mediaeval European usage. 

The term ‘‘Saracen’’ (OFr. Sar(r)azin, Sar(r)acin, 
OEng. Sarracene), whatever its origin (see above, 1.) 
came into both Late Greek and Late Latin usage 
during late antiquity, and at that time simply meant 
“‘Arab’’. With the rise of Islam, and in subsequent 
mediaeval European times, European writers used 
“‘Saracen’’ to denote ‘‘Arab’’ or ‘‘Muslim’’ or both, 
according to context. With the contacts of the 
Crusaders with the Saldjuks of Rim in the 6th/12th 
century and the rise of the appellation Turcia for Asia 
Minor, and, above all, with the appearance of the Ot- 
tomans, ‘‘Saracen’’ in the sense of ‘‘Muslim’’ gave 
place to ‘‘Turk’’. As the Christian reconquista in the 
Iberian peninsula progressed, followed by Spanish 
and Portuguese attacks on the North African 
mainland, ‘‘Saracen’’ in the sense of ‘‘Arab’’ began 
to be generally replaced by ‘‘Moor’’, since the Christ- 
ian peoples of the Iberian peninsula had used Mauri 
and Moros for the Arab-Berber invaders of their land 
[see Moors]. The increasing numbers of Western 
travellers in North Africa and the Near East also came 
to use ‘‘Arab’’ more particularly in a pejorative sense 
(here following the usage of the indigenous urban 
populations of those lands) for ‘‘Bedouins, brigands’’. 
Hence in Western Europe, by the later Middle Ages, 
‘‘Saracen’’ had tended to fall out of usage and to be 
replaced by somewhat more specific terms. 

The great literary usage of ‘‘Saracen’’ in the Euro- 
pean high Middle Ages was, of course, to designate 
the Muslim opponents of the Christians in the Chan- 
sons de geste, mostly set fictiously in the time of 
Charlemagne or his son Louis I (‘‘The Pious’’) and 
written in the various forms of Old French. From 
these originals, whose genesis in time is uncertain, the 
views and concepts of the Chansons spread to other ver- 
nacular literatures, such as Spanish, Provengal and 
Italian, and also to English and German literature. 
These Chansons provide for us an idea of what was the 
unofficial, un-clerical, un-academic view of the 
Muslims (as opposed to the views of monkish and 
other clerical polemicists) during the Middle Ages. 
But whether their (largely unknown) poetic creators 
meant to provide a realistic portrait, as they conceived 
it, of their Muslim foes in Spain, North Africa, Syria 
or Egypt, or whether they used ‘‘Saracen’’ in a vague, 
general sense, is not always clear. 

Byzantine usage of the term ‘‘Saracens’’ probably 
lasted till the end of the empire. Certainly, Ibn Bat- 
tiita was addressed as such (kul li-hadha ’l-Sarakinit_ya‘nit 
al-Muslim) by a monk in Constantinople (H.A.R. 
Gibb pointed out that it was chronologically impos- 
sible, however, that this monk could have been the ex- 
Emperor Andronicus II) when he was there, probably 
in the autumn of 732-3/1332 (Athla, ii, 441-2, tr. 
Gibb, ii, 512-13). 

Bibliography: The literature on Christian con- 
ceptions of Muslims as shown by the chansons de geste 
is extensive. A useful start can be made from the de- 
tailed bibliographical information in N. Daniel, 
Heroes and Saracens. An interpretation of the Chansons 
de Geste, Edinburgh 1984, 280-1 (studies), 320-7 
(texts). (C.E. Boswortu) 
SARAJEVO, principal city of Bosnia (and of 
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the republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina of former 
Yugoslavia), situated on the banks of a small river 
known as the Miljacka (western tributary of the river 
Bosna), at the outlet of a valley opening towards the 
West, this being the ‘‘Plain of the Seraglio’’—in 
Turkish Saray Ova or Saray Ovas: (hence the name of 
the city), surrounded by tall and precipitous moun- 
tains (notably those of Ozren (1,452 m/4,762 feet) and 
of Trebevié (1,629 m/5,343 ft)), at an altitude, ac- 
cording to the various neighbourhoods, of between 
537 m/1,761 ft and 700 m/2,296 ft. 

Its first mention, under the name of Vrhbosna (‘‘the 
Crete of Bosnia’’, of which the zupa (local parochial 
district) of the same name is mentioned from the 10th 
century onwards) apparently dates from 1415, but 
this appellation in fact only applied to the fortress 
situated on a rocky promontory dominating the city 
(and the small township in front of the latter), since 
the city of Sarajevo as such, for a long time called 
simply Saray (meaning the seraglio, i.e. the 
“‘palace’’), or Bosna Saray, was founded ca. 1429 ac- 
cording to some authors, but quite certainly at a later 
date, by the Ottomans (see e.g. B. Djurdjev, art. 
Bosna, at vol. I, 1263a). 

The fertile region around Sarajevo, with its abun- 
dant water sources and forests, was inhabited from the 
Neolithic period (2400 to 2000 B.C.), as is proved by 
the excavations of Butmir (one of the principal urban 
centres of the Balkan peninsula in this period, the 
ceramics of which are renowned). Other prehistoric 
dwellings have been brought to light on the slopes of 
Trebevié (as on those of Debelo Brdo), some of which 
may have possibly existed even before the Roman 
period. Towards the end of the Bronze Age (900 
B.C.), this region experienced an Illyrian influx, of 
which numerous vestiges have been discovered. In the 
Roman period, the 8th Augustan Legion was based 
on the plain of Sarajevo, and the well-known 
sulphurous bathing establishments of [idZa, a ther- 
mal station situated in the foothills of Mount Igman 
(today some ten kilometres from the centre of the city) 
were developed. Other Roman remains have been 
discovered within Sarajevo itself. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, the Eastern 
Goths were the first to establish themselves in this ter- 
ritory, then, in 535 A.D. the entire region was con- 
quered by the Byzantine Emperor Justinian I. During 
the 7th century Slavic tribes occupied the region, and 
from the 10th century onwards there began to be 
formed, in the depression between the current cities of 
Sarajevo and of Zenica, the nucleus of the future 
mediaeval Bosnian state. It is known, on the other 
hand, according to a document of the king of 
Hungary Béla IV dating from 1244, that at that time 
the territory of Sarajevo formed a part of the Zupa 
(local parochial district) of Vrhbosna, then the site of 
the cathedral! of Saint Peter, centre of the diocese. As 
early as 1379, the presence was noted at Vrhbosna of 
traders from Ragusa, who mentioned a locality called 
Trgoviste (meaning ‘‘the place of [open] market’’) 
situated in the territory of what is now the city of Sara- 
jevo, at the point where the stream known as KoSevo 
(currently the name of a quarter of the city) joins the 
river Miljacka. It is also known that in 1415 a local 
dignitary, the voivode Pavle Radenovié, was buried at 
Vrhbosna. 

The first decades of the 15th century were marked 
by increasingly frequent incursions on the part of the 
Ottoman cavalry, who took possession in 1416 (or 
possibly not until 1428) of the fortress of Hodidjed, a 
strategic position commanding the valley of Miljacka, 
situated two hours’ march from Vrhbosna. Hodidjed 


was definitively captured by the Ottomans in the sum- 
mer of 1435 (according to some sources in the 
previous year), thus some thirty years before the lay- 
ing of the first foundations of the future city of Sara- 
jevo, intended as a secure base for the conquest of 
Bosnia, of Herzegovina, of northern Serbia, of 
Dalmatia and of a part of Croatia, then also, a century 
later, of a part of Hungary. 

The Ottomans recognised at a very early stage the 
value of its location, and when they conquered Bosnia 
during the time of Mehemmed I, in the spring of 
867/1463, they made it the principal arsenal of the 
conquered territory. From 1438-9 onward an Ot- 
toman governor was installed there, with the duty of 
controlling the indigenous local dynasties (in par- 
ticular that of the Pavloviés) who were required to pay 
tribute. After the definitive conquest of the kingdom 
of Bosnia, and the execution of its last king, Stjepan 
Tomaevié, the Ottoman governor at first resided at 
Vrhbosna, the name of which was to be retained for 
some time (at least until the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury), as is shown by the travel-writing of Felix Petan- 
cius and of Benedict KuripeSié, and exchanges of let- 
ters with Ragusa (where the following forms are 
found: Werchbossen, Verchbossen, Verbosavia, Ver- 
bosania, Verchbossania, etc.). 

The first significant foundations date from the years 
1460-1 (ci. the wakf-name of 1462 of ‘isa Beg, son of 
Ishak Beg, who was to become sangjak beg of Bosnia in 
1464): initially, the governor’s palace and a wooden 
mosque, then a bridge over the Miljacka, a 
caravanserai, a bedesten, a hammam, residential houses, 
shops, water-mills, etc. It is said that from 1455 on- 
ward the new urban centre (kasaba), was called some- 
times Saray, sometimes Saray owasi, or even Saray 
kasabasi, the first mention of its current form (which is 
found in a letter written in Cyrillic characters) dating 
from 1507. Twenty years after the first constructions, 
in 1480, the city was taken by assault and burnt, in 
the course of a raid mounted jointly by the Hungarian 
garrison of Jajce led by Peter Doczy, and Serbian 
troops under the command of the despot Vuk 
Grgurovi¢/Brankovié (‘‘Zmaj Ognjeni Vuk’’). 

Sarajevo’s most illustrious period belongs to the 
16th-17th centuries. It corresponds, of course, to the 
era of the greatest expansion of the Ottoman Empire 
in the Balkans and in South-Eastern Europe, but also 
to the Ottoman golden age per se, a period in which the 
massive quantities of booty amassed in the course of 
incessant military campaigns against ‘‘the infidels’’ 
brought prosperity to commerce and to craftsman- 
ship, and assisted in the development of a large 
number of towns. Sarajevo was for close on a century 
the seat of the governors of Bosnia (more precisely, 
from 1463 to 1533, at which date the latter was 
transferred to Banja Luka [q.v.] before being restored 
to Sarajevo in 1637-8). Its governors (‘Isa Beg, Ayas 
Beg, Yahya Pasha, Iskender Pasha (whose name is 
still born by the quarter of ‘‘Skenderija’’), then the 
son of the latter, Mustay Beg, and the most illustrious 
of them, Ghazi Khosrew Beg, a native of the town of 
Trebinje in Herzegovina, who lived for seventeen 
years on the banks of the Miljacka (he was several 
times sandjak beg of Bosnia between 1521 and the year 
of his death, 1541, and was buried in Sarajevo), 
embellished it with the construction of a large number 
of renowned buildings: the mosques of ‘Isa Beg 
(926/1520), of Ghazi Khosrew Beg (937/1530 [see 
KHOSREW BEG}) with a medrese built in 1537, a library, 
a tekke, a public kitchen, a hospice for travellers, a 
stone-built khan, a bedesten, a hammam, etc.), of Ghazi 
SAli Pasha (969/1561), of Ferhad Beg (also in 
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969/1561), not forgetting the Imperial! Mosque 
“Careva dzamija’’ (built in 1566 at the order of 
Stleyman the Magnificent, to replace the former 
mosque of the same name, founded in 1457 and 
destroyed in 1480), and many others; the tekkes of the 
Mewlewis, of the Khalwetis, as well as that of the 
Kadiris (the renowned ¢tekke of Hadjdji Sinan Agha, 
constructed in 1638-40 and subsequently restored on 
numerous occasions); the dedestens (in particular the 
well-known ‘‘Bursa bezistan’’ built by Riistem Pasha 
{q.v.] in 1551); the clock tower (built at the end of the 
16th century or at the start of the 17th), the medreses, 
the ttirbes, the fountains, the baths, the khans, etc. 
The number of inhabitants of the city, which had 
gained the status of sheher before the 16th century, 
grew rapidly as a result of the influx of the Muslim 
population, which settled at the outset on the left bank 
of the Miljacka; for a very Jong time, each religious 
group lived in separate makalles. This population con- 
sisted above all of new converts—there had been pro- 
gressive Islamisation of a significant section of the 
local Slav population—as well as numerous ad- 
ministrative and religious cadres, Ottoman civilians 
and soldiers, of diverse origins and belonging to the 
most varied ethnic groups, as is demonstrated by the 
genealogies of some of the eminent Muslim families of 
the city. But the city also expanded as a result of an 
influx of indigenous Christian populations. It is in- 
teresting to note in this context that in 1477 there were 
in Sarajevo 103 Christian households, 8 households of 
Ragusans, and only 42 Muslim households (see Ham- 
dija KreSevijakovi¢é, Esnaft, 1958, 9, quoting an article 
of Nedim Filipovi¢). The Christian population was 
composed of the Orthodox—whose Old Church, 
“Stara Crkva’’, was built in 1528, then rebuilt on 
several occasions after numerous fires, in particular in 
1616 and in 1658, subsequently reconstructed com- 
pletely in 1730, then once more renovated in 1793 
(the list of popes of Sarajevo from 1516 to 1804 may 
be found in V. Skarié, Srpski..., 140-1)—and of 
Catholics, some of whom came from Ragusa [{g.v.} in 
the course of the second half of the 16th century and 
settled in a separate quarter, subsequently called 
“Latinluk’’. Not to be ignored is the arrival, also 
around the middle of the 16th century, of a relatively 
substantial Jewish colony. These were, of course, 
Jews expelled from Spain and Portugal, who settled in 
a quarter later known as ‘‘Cifuthana’’. The 
synagogue was probably built around 1580, then com- 
pletely renovated in 1821, having been twice damaged 
by fire, in 1697 and in 1788. The total number of 
hearths (in Turkish ogak) thus apparently increased 
from 153 in 1477, to 181 in 1480, subsequently to 
1024 in the first half of the 16th century, then to 4270 
in the second half of the 16th century. Aided by 
geographical position and ‘‘the industries of war’’, 
commerce and craftsmanship developed rapidly, as is 
clearly shown by the number of warehouses and 
covered markets, of traders and of types of merchan- 
dise which were sold there or which passed through 
the city. In fact, the city was located ‘‘on the caravan- 
route leading from Istanbul and from Salonica 
towards the West, at a staging-point where it was 
necessary to substitute horses and mules for camels” 
(G. Veinstein, op. cit., in Bibl., 92). It was linked to 
the Adriatic coast on the one hand by the valley of the 
Neretva, on the other by the route situated further to 
the north-west, leading from Livno to Split. Further- 
more, in the local context, the city, situated at a cross- 
roads, was also an excellent outlet for agricultural 
markets. In a totally different domain, it may be 
added that in 1085/1674-5 under Mehemmed IV and 


in 1099/1687-8 under Siileyman II [g.vv.], copper 
coinage was struck there (these being the coins known 
as mankir). This economic prosperity was naturally ac- 
companied by increasingly intense religious and 
cultural activity, for Sarajevo had very rapidly 
become an important administrative centre. With 
reference to the Muslim population, there is abundant 
testimony (cf. for example the works cited in the Bibl. 
of H. Tahmisti¢, of M. Mujezinovié and of H. 
Sabanovi¢); in the literary domain as such, the best 
known names for the whole of this period remain 
those of Mehmed Nergisi (d. 1044/1635 [q.v.]) and of 
Hasan Ka?imi (d. ca. 1101/1690, cf. J. Samié, op. 
cit.). It should, however, be noted that the overall 
development of the city was thwarted on numerous 
occasions by various scourges: outbreaks of plague 
(like that of 1526-7) and of cholera (1691), fires 
(particularly worth mentioning are those of 1644 and 
1656) and earthquakes, not to mention famines. In 
spite of all this, the description of Sarajevo in 1660 
provided by Ewliya Celebi (even bearing in mind the 
exaggerations characteristic of this author) is quite im- 
pressive: the city reportedly then comprised 400 
mahalles, including ten Christian ones and two Jewish 
ones (it may be recalled that according to an earlier 
source at the end of the 16th century, the city allegedly 
comprised 91 Muslim mahalles and two Christian 
mahalles), 17,000 houses, 77 mosques and 100 mesgjéds, 
a clock tower, numerous medreses and other specialised 
religious schools, 180 mektebs, 47 tekkes, 110 public 
fountains, 300 sebils, 700 wells, 76 flour mills, five 
hammams, 670 private bathrooms, three caravan- 
serais, 23 khans, 1,080 shops, a bedesten, seven bridges 
over the Miljacka, an Orthodox church, a Catholic 
church, a synagogue, seven ‘imareis, etc. 

This long period of prosperity was brusquely inter- 
rupted four decades later, in September 1697, by a 
terrible and totally unexpected blow, the sacking and 
burning of the city by Austrian troops commanded by 
Prince Eugene of Savoy who, taking advantage of his 
victory over the Ottomans before Zenta, carried out 
an exceedingly bloodthirsty raid, leaving behind him, 
after a brief occupation of the city, the ruins of Sara- 
Jjevo ablaze. The unsuccessful siege of Vienna attemp- 
ted by the Ottomans in 1683 marked, effectively, the 
beginning of a totally different period, that of the 
reconquista, and of the definitive withdrawal of Ot- 
toman troops from Hungary and from Slavonia, but 
also from Voivodina, from Croatia and from 
Dalmatia. A new era also began for the city of Sara- 
jevo (the seat of the Ottoman wezirs was furthermore 
transferred after 1699 to Travnik, where it remained 
until 1850), a period during which relations between 
the Muslim and non-Muslim populations of the 
region deteriorated sharply, as did relations between 
on the one hand the ruling classes composed of in- 
digenous Muslims, the aghas, the a4yans and the local 
begs, struggling fiercely to preserve their long-standing 
privileges, and on the other the Porte, resolutely pro- 
moting a whole series of new reforms—for the most 
part exceedingly unpopular—and its representatives 
who, appointed for very short periods, sought to 
enrich themselves with maximum haste at the expense 
of the indigenous populations, irrespective of religion, 
although the non-Muslims bore the heaviest burden. 

In the 18th century, the economic and financial 
crisis of the Ottoman Empire, following the crisis of 
the very structures of the state, considerably weaken- 
ed the latter’s military power. This had immediate 
repercussions for the whole of the eyalet of Bosnia, 
henceforward a frontier region bordering on Christian 
Europe, as well as for the city of Sarajevo, where 
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disorder and corruption became rife. In fact, the ar- 
rival in the city of huge numbers of Janissaries forced 
to leave the vast territories conceded to the ‘‘infidels”’ 
provided a ready source of troops for rebel governors, 
who relied upon them on every occasion, also upon a 
large number of malcontents among the aggrieved 
local sipahis and the Muslim masses of the city, whose 
standard of living had worsened considerably since 
the beginning of the reconquest, with the constant in- 
crease in levies and the creation of new taxes. There 
ensued a series of revolts and seditious activities, 
punctuated by full-scale internal wars such as those 
conducted, on behalf of the central power, after the 
major revolt against the Porte which erupted in Sara- 
jevo in 1750, by Mehmed Pasha Kukavica, a native 
of Fota in Bosnia (from 1752 onwards), or by the kul 
cawis SANT Agha (from 1772 onwards). These difficult 
times were accompanied by a whole series of scourges, 
first plague, which raged on a number of occasions in 
the course of this century (in 1731-2, 1741, 1762-3 
and 1781-2), then numerous fires which devastated 
Sarajevo on some ten occasions (in 1721, 1724, 1731, 
1748, 1766, 1769, 1773, 1776, the most serious occur- 
ring in 1788 and 1797), as well as numerous floods. In 
spite of all this, efforts were made to restore certain 
ancient buildings, such as the fortress situated in the 
old town (in 1729-39), the mosque known as 
““Magribija’’ (constructed in the 16th century and en- 
tirely rebuilt in 1766), the Serbian Orthodox church 
(rebuilt in 1730 and fully restored in 1793—we are 
told that in 1720 the city reportedly contained be- 
tween 3,000 and 5,000 Serbs, cf. V. Skarié, Srpski, 54, 
but this number must also include the Serbs of the 
surrounding villages gravitating round the Orthodox 
church in Sarajevo), etc. It may be recalled finally 
that the history of Sarajevo in the second half of the 
18th century is drawn from an exceptional source, the 
Chronicle of Mulla Mustafa BaSeski (1731-2 to 1809), 
which covers the years 1746-1804, and which contains 
a mine of first-hand information. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, general 
discontent and resistance to reforms continued in 
Sarajevo, just as in other regions of Bosnia and of 
Herzegovina, to the point where insurrections against 
the governors sent by the Porte (or even sometimes 
directly against the central power) were carried out 
with increasing intensity. This was particularly the 
case in 1814 and then in 1826 (date of the major revolt 
which followed the suppression of the corps of 
Janissaries). But these revolts were invariably brutally 
suppressed, for example, by Djelal ul-Din Pasha in 
1829, and subsequently by ‘Abd Ul-Rahman Pasha. 
However, soon afterwards, in 1246/1831, a new ma- 
jor uprising erupted, this time against reforms in the 
organisation of the Ottoman army and led by the 
kapudan Huseyin Beg Grada8tevié, nicknamed ‘‘Zmaj 
od Bosne’’ (i.e. ‘‘Dragon of Bosnia’’). The movement 
spread rapidly at first, both in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, but when, some time later, other 
kapudans dissociated themselves from it and joined the 
side of the government forces [see RIDWAN BEGOVIG], 
it too was suppressed, with much bloodshed, after a 
decisive battle which took place at Pale near Sarajevo. 
(Attention should be drawn in this context to a 
tendency which has been observed throughout the 
Balkans: during the Communist period, some 
historians and pseudo-historians of former Yugoslavia 
represented these various uprisings against the Porte, 
led by various local condotiteri, as ‘‘national revolts’’ of 
the indigenous Muslim populations against the Ot- 
toman Turks, which is manifestly false.) In spite of 
these numerous setbacks, some years later (in 1840 


and then in 1848), there was a renewal of uprisings 
against the wezirs of the Porte based in Travnik, which 
induced the latter to embark on a wide-ranging policy 
of repression. The task was entrusted, in 1850, to 
‘Omer Pasha (formerly a junior officer in the 
Austrian army, a native of Lika, in Krajna, a region 
of Croatia, whose name before his conversion to [slam 
was Mihailo (Miéa) Latas (1806-71)), who, armed 
with special powers and a substantial military force, 
definitively crushed all resistance in 1850-1, executing 
in the process a Jarge proportion of the indigenous 
Muslim ruling class, just as he had done previously, 
in actions of a similar type, in Syria, in Albania and 
in Kurdistan, or was later to do in Montenegro and 
in Herzegovina, although his efforts in Crete in 1867 
were unsuccessful. After these bloody events, the seat 
of the Ottoman wezirs in Bosnia was definitively 
transferred from Travnik to Sarajevo. From this time 
onwards, the city experienced the implementation of 
a number of reforms aimed at European-style moder- 
nisation, as during the vizierate of Topal ‘Othman 
Pasha (i.e. between 1861 and 1869), a period which 
saw a hesitant and belated reform of education, the 
establishment of the first Ottoman printing-press in 
these regions (that of the wilayet), and thus the ap- 
pearance of the very first local Muslim journals (cf. 
Dj. Pejanovié, op. cit., in Bibl.). Two other 
phenomena affected the city of Sarajevo substantially 
from the mid-19th century onwards: on the one hand, 
the gradual and final disappearance of the organisa- 
tion of the esndf (guilds of craftsmen) which had 
dominated the economic life of the city in preceding 
centuries; on the other hand, and most importantly 
(as this was to change enormously the relations ex- 
isting between the various populations of the city), the 
gradual but constant enrichment of many of the 
Serbian families of Sarajevo, who were subsequently 
to represent a considerable social force in the material 
and spiritual life of the city. It is, however, worth 
remembering that, in the words of a significant 
remark of M. Ekmetié, ‘‘around the middle of the last 
century (i.e. the 19th), Sarajevo contained 100 mos- 
ques, and one Serbian Orthodox church’’ (cf. Srpski 
narod u Turskoj od sredine XIX veka do 1878, in Istorija 
stpskog naroda, v/\ [Belgrade 1981], 454). Finally, it 
may be noted that, as in the past, Sarajevo had to en- 
dure in the 19th century a prolonged outbreak of 
plague (in 1813-16), and a number of major fires (in 
1831, 1842, 1852, and the most devastating of all, in 
1879). 

According to the resolutions of the Congress of 
Berlin (June-July 1878), Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were placed under the mandate of Austria-Hungary, 
although the Jatter did not formally annex the two 
provinces until October 1908. The troops of the Dual 
Monarchy entered the city of Sarajevo in August 
1878, having encountered a desperate resistance, as 
unexpected as it was murderous, on the part of a sec-° 
tion of the Muslim population of the city, which lasted 
eight hours. It was led by numerous local individuals, 
including an zmam, Hadii Lojo (Loyo), although there 
was no significant involvement on the part of Sara- 
jevo’s Muslim ruling class, which remained aloof 
from this popular movement. The forty years of 
Austro-Hungarian occupation (1878-1918) trans- 
formed the appearance of the city beyond recognition, 
not only in matters of town-planning and architec- 
ture, but also in terms of the religious (corresponding 
in this particular case to ethnic) composition of the 
population. This is clearly illustrated by the following 
table, devised by one of the two most knowledgeable 
historians of the city, Hamdija KreSevljakovié (the 
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other specialist being Vladislav Skari¢é). What is estab- 
lished is on the one hand a quite spectacular fall in the 
percentage of the Muslim population, and on the 


other an extraordinary increase in the percentage of 
the Catholic population (see KreSevljakovié, Sarajevo 
za vryeme, 38): 








pear total pop. Muslims Orthodox Catholics Jews 
1851 21,102 15,224 3,575 239 1,714 
(72.23%) (16.94%) (1.14%) (8.12%) 
1879 21,377 14,848 3,747 678 2,077 
(69.45%) (17.52%) (3.26%) (9.74%) 
1885 26,267 15,787 4,431 3,326 2,618 
(60.09%) (16.88% ) (12.66%) (9.96% ) 
1895 38,083 17,787 5,858 10,672 4,054 
(45.06% ) (15.39%) (28.02%) (10.64%) 
1910 51,919 18,460 8,450 17,922 6,397 
(35.57%) (16.27%) (34.51%) (12.33%) 
1921 60,087 21,465 12,479 18,076 7,427 
(35.73%) (20.77%) (30.08%) (12.36%) 





Seeing the occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina as a 
first stage in its colonisation of the Balkans, the 
Austro-Hungarian government proceeded metho- 
dically towards the implementation of numerous pro- 
jects, especially in Sarajevo, designed to facilitate the 
attainment of this objective, while at the same time 
demonstrating to international opinion the civilising 
nature of its mission: construction of railway, of a cen- 
tral electricity system and of urban canals; improve- 
ment of the quays of the Miljacka; construction of the 
Catholic cathedral (1884-9, replacing the former 
Catholic church, on which little information is 
available, as is hardly surprising when the figures in 
the above table are considered); building of a 
monumental Town Hall in pseudo-Moorish style 
(1896), and many other public buildings on the grand 
scale (such as the magnificent Zemaljski Musej 
(1888), modelled on the Vienna Museum, the 
Theatre, the Law Courts, the Bank, the Protestant 
Church, the Hospital, schools, hotels, etc.; nat forget- 
ting the laying-out, in 1886, of the city’s first 
municipal park on the site of a Muslim cemetery). 
This rapid Europeanisation brought to Sarajevo many 
soldiers and officials. Among the latter, both in ad- 
ministration and in education, there were to be found 
a large number of Orthodox (i.e. Serbs) and Catholics 
(predominantly Croats, who were joined by con- 
siderable numbers of new arrivals from elsewhere: 
Austrians, Germans, Hungarians, Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Slovenians, Rumanians, etc.) (see KreSev]- 
jakovié, op. cit., 37-9). The city was extended rapidly 
in a westwards direction, i.e. towards the plain, and 
towards Ilidza, which soon became a kind of ‘‘oriental 
Baden’’. At the same time, as was to be anticipated, 
there was a decline in the craftsmanship of the city, an 
inevitable consequence of the appearance of the first 
factories. 

The shock experienced by the Muslim population 
of Sarajevo, as a result of Austro-Hungarian occupa- 
tion and the sudden irruption of all this modernity, 
was acute, as is shown by many texts of this period, 
and also by the emigration (although apparently of 
limited extent) of some of the inhabitants of the city 
to Turkey, or towards closer regions still controlled by 
the Ottoman Empire (see A. Popovic, Jsl. balk., 272- 
3). However, gradually the Muslim reacted and 
organised themselves into a religious community 
guided by an Ulema medilis and an administration of 
wakfs, at the head of which was the chief of the com- 


munity bearing the title of Reis al-ulema (see EF’, I, 
1273b). In matters affecting schools, and education in 
general, great changes took place, since the Austro- 
Hungarian authorities completely reformed the 
organisation of public instruction. In this new system, 
which had little effect on the various Muslim elemen- 
tary schools, medreses, more or less ‘‘reformed’’, 
served for the training of religious functionaries of in- 
ferior status. The best-known in Sarajevo at this time 
were the KurSumlija and Hanika medreses, both dating 
from the time of Ghazi Khosrew Beg (cf. Spomentca 
Gazi...). Furthermore, in 1887, a special college was 
inaugurated in Sarajevo with the aim of training 
judges for the Muslim courts and senior religious 
functionaries. This was the highly-renowned Seriatska 
Sudacka Skola u Sarajeou, which was the principal seed- 
bed of the Muslim religious intelligentsia of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina between 1887 and the Second World 
War, and where the duration of studies was five years. 
Many details concerning this institution are to be 
found in the two volumes compiled on the occasion of 
its thirty-fifth and fiftieth anniversaries: in 
Tridesetpetogodisnji izujestay Seriatske Sudacke Skole u Sara- 
jevu, Sarajevo 1917, and especially in Spomenica Seriat- 
ske Sudacke Skole u Sarajevu, izdana povodom pedesetgodisn- 
pice ovoga zavoda (1887-1937), Sarajevo 1937. In 1892 
an academy was also founded for the training of 
school-teachers (Dar al-mu‘allimin), where the course 
of study lasted three years. It should be noted that 
there was at first, among the local Muslims, a period 
of passivity, of mistrust and of defiance regarding 
everything emanating from the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities. In this context, worth citing for example 
is the fact that in 1887, at the time of the inauguration 
of the Ser. Sud. Skola which has been mentioned above, 
the new administration encountered obstinate 
resistance on the part of the Muslims, who refused to 
send their sons to the school, with the result that the 
first pupils of this establishment were recruited among 
orphans (cf. Abduselam Balagija, Les musulmans 
yougoslaves, Algiers 1940, 115). But subsequently, as a 
result of a gradual transformation of opinions, many 
Muslim children began to attend secular elementary 
schools and academies. Some even pursued studies 
abroad, especially in Vienna and in Budapest, for 
those to whom Zagreb was not a preferable option, to 
qualify as doctors, engineers, etc. Others also went 
abroad, but with the object of pursuing traditional 
studies, in Istanbul, in Cairo and in Medina, or on 
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the contrary, to become initiated into Western-style 
Islamology, in Vienna (as was the case with Sukrija 
Alagié, Fehim Bajraktarevié and Safvet-beg BaSagi¢) 
or in Budapest (in the case of Sa¢ir Sikirié), thus 
becoming the very first local orientalists. 

There is much that should be said regarding the 
Muslim press of Sarajevo during these four decades. 
This evidently reflects accurately the principal 
political, social, cultural and other tendencies which 
emerged in the Muslim community, a community 
which found itself from day to day, without really 
understanding how, being carried along in the wake of 
the other populations of the city, which until recently 
had only constituted the re“aya. Details should also be 
supplied regarding the first Muslim political parties 
founded in Sarajevo in this period (on these parties, 
see Popovic, of. cit., 287-9). Finally, it may be recall- 
ed that it was in Sarajevo, on 28 June 1914, that the 
Archduke of Austria Franz Ferdinand was 
assassinated by Gavrilo Princip, a young local Serb, 
and that this act served as the pretext for the 
unleashing of the First World War. 

From 1918 to 1941, Sarajevo was part of the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia (a state which was initially 
called, and for a short time, ‘‘Kingdom of the Serbs, 
of the Croats and the Slovenians’’). While continuing 
to play its role as a major regional city, and although 
it was, from 1929 onwards the centre of the Drinska 
Banovina, i.e. the Department of Drina, Sarajevo 
quite rapidly lost its former importance and was 
relegated to the second rank, suffering unfavourable 
comparisons (in all respects) in regard to the major 
centres of the country, such as Belgrade, Zagreb and 
Ljubljana. It retained its picturesque monuments and 
its pleasing aspect of an ancient Ottoman city, with its 
‘“‘upper town’’ composed of residential quarters and 
its ‘‘lower town’’, with its carsija, the streets of which 
still bore the names of the crafts which had been prac- 
tised there, its mosques, its quarters of former times, 
and its cemeteries extending over the neighbouring 
hills (in particular, one of the most spectacular of all, 
the Jewish cemetery, dating from the 16th century, 
situated on the left bank of the Miljacka). Sarajevo 
nevertheless continued to develop on the economic, 
industrial, cultural and political levels. Its population, 
within which the religious barriers were becoming 
blurred, with the consequence that an increasing 
number of mixed marriages was observed, grew from 
60,087 inhabitants in 1921 (‘‘more than a third of 
whom are Muslims, who are for the most part crafts- 
men’’, F. Babinger, op. czt., in Bibl.) to slightly more 
than 80,000 in 1941. The city was naturally the prin- 
cipal religious and cultural centre not only for the 
Muslims of Bosnia-Herzegovina, but also for the 
Muslim community of the Kingdom as a whole (see 
Bosna, and Popovic, Isl. balk., 312 ff. and passim). As 
regards the Muslim scholastic establishments, it 
should be noted that the medrese of Ghazi Khosrew Beg 
continued to offer higher secondary education, but 
also that a new pilot scholarly establishment was open- 
ed, known as the ‘“‘Academy of Islamic Law’’ (Sertjat- 
ska gimnazija), which was the only Muslim academy in 
the Kingdom where Muslim pupils could receive an 
education comparable to that dispensed in other 
public academies. As for the Seriatska Sudacka Skola, it 
was converted in 1937 to the Visa islamska Serijatsko- 
teoloska skola u Sarajevu (‘‘Islamic High School of Law 
and Theology’’) and gained the status of a Faculty. 
Furthermore, the Muslim press (of various tenden- 
cies) continued to develop, as did the Muslim political 
parties (which were to disappear in 1941). (On these 
topics, see Popovic, op. cit., 328-31 and passim.) 


During the Second World War (1941-5), the city of 
Sarajevo was part of the Fascist Croat state of Ante 
Pavelié, then, after the war, it became the capital of 
the Federal Socialist Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
of Titoist Yugoslavia. In the course of this latter 
period (1945-92), Sarajevo experienced extraordinary 
growth, expanding from some 100,000 inhabitants in 
1946, to 213,092 in 1961, then to about 250,000 in 
1968, and passing the figure of 300,000 in 1992, 
henceforward comprising a large number of modern 
quarters, most of them extending over the plain. The 
city continued to be the base for the guidance of the 
Yugoslav Muslim community and the seat of its chief. 
(On relations between the latter and the Communist 
authorities during this period, see Popovic, Les 
musulmans yougoslaves.) As regards the Muslim educa- 
tional establishments, they experienced _ several 
phases, which may be summarised thus. At the very 
beginning of the taking of power by the Communists, 
all the Muslim religious schools mentioned above 
were closed. Thus the Visa isl. Ser.-teol. skola was 
definitively closed in April 1946, this coinciding with 
the abolition of the Muslim courts. Then, gradually, 
as a result of an extraordinary reversal of the situa- 
tion, beginning with the Communist government’s 
decision to seek a major role in the organisation— 
predominantly Muslim—of Non-Aligned States, a 
new system was put in place. Under this system, the 
principal institution for the training of religious cadres 
became once more the renowned Gazi Husrevbeg 
medrese, then some time later, in 1977, there was estab- 
lished (still in Sarajevo) a Faculty of Islamic Theology 
(Islamski Teoloski Fakultet). The same period saw a re- 
markable flourishing of the Muslim press. 

The disintegration of Titoist Yugoslavia, following 
the collapse of the Communist world and_ the 
resurgence of various local nationalisms, culminated 
in the spring of 1992 in a brutal civil war in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, in which the city of Sarajevo has 
become one of the principal theatres of operations (on 
these controversial and poorly-understood issues, as 
well as on the Muslim community, cf. X. Bougarel, 
Discours d’un ramadan de guerre civile, in L’Autre Europe, 
26-7 [Paris 1993], 171-197; and idem, Un courant 
panislamiste en Bosnie-Herzégoviné, in G. Kepel (ed.), Ex- 
tls et royaumes. Les appartenances au monde arabo- 
musulmans aujourd’hui, Paris 1994, 275-99). At present, 
it is impossible to see when, or how, the city of Sara- 


jevo can regain a semblance of normality. 
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58; idem, Esnaft t obrtt u Bosnt i Hercegovini (1463- 
1878): Sarajevo ( = Zbornik za narodni Zivot i obiéaje 
juznih Slavena, XXX), Zagreb 1931; idem, Sarajevo 
u doba okupacije Bosne 1878, Sarajevo 1937; idem, 
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Vodovodi i gradnje na vodi u starom Sarajevu, Sarajevo 
1939; idem, Esnaft i obrti u starom Sarajevu, Sarajevo 
1958; idem, Sarajevo za vriyeme austrougarske uprave 
(1878-1918), Sarajevo 1969; T. KruSevac, Sarajevo 
pod austrongarskom upravom 1878-1918, Sarajevo 
1960; M. Mujezinovi¢, Islamska epigrafika Busne i 
Hercegovine, knjiga I: Sarajevo, Sarajevo 1974; Dj. Pe- 
janovi¢c, Bibhiografija stampe Bosne t Hercegovine 1850- 
1941, Sarajevo 1961; R. Pelletier, Sarajevo et sa 
région, Paris 1934; A. Popovic, L’Islam balkanique. 
Les musulmans du sud-est européen dans la période post- 
ottomane, Berlin-Wiesbaden 1986; idem, Les 
musulmans yougoslaves (1945-1989). Médiateurs et 
métaphores, Lausanne 1990; H. Sabanovié, Knjizev- 
nost muslimana Bosne i Hercegovine na ortjentalnim 
jezicima, Sarajevo 1973; J. Samié, Divdn de Kaimi. 

Vie et ceuvre d’un poéte bosniaque du XVIF siécle, Paris 

1986; S. Sikiri¢, Sarajevske tekije, in Narodna Starina, 

vi/14, no. 1, Zagreb 1927, 77-9; V. Skarié, Srpski 

pravoslavni narod t crkva u Sarajevu u 17. i 18. vijeku, 

Sarajevo 1928; idem, Postanak Sarajeva i njegov teritori- 

jalni razvitak u 15 i 16 vieku, in Glasnik Zemaljskog 

Muzeja, xli, Sarajevo 1929, 41-55; V. Skarié, Sara- 

jevo i njegova okolina od najstartth vremena do austro- 

ugarske okupacije, Sarajevo 1937, Spomenica Gazi 

Husrevbegove cetiristogodiinjice, Sarajevo 1932; H. 

Tahmi&tié (ed.), Poezija Sarajeva, Sarajevo 1968 (see 

esp., Sabanovié, Postanak i proslost Sarajeva pod tur- 

skom vlascu, 123-7); H. Tahmi8%ié, Sarajevo (album 

of photographs with commentary), Sarajevo n.d. 

(1969]; S. Tihié e¢ adit, Sarajevo, in Enctklopedija 

Jugoslavye, Zagreb 1968, vii, 136-141; G. Veinstein, 

Sarajevo la Magnifique, in L’Histoire, no. 166, Paris 

(May 1993), 86-92. (A. Popovic) 

SARAKHS, a town of northern Khur4san, ly- 
ing in the steppe land to the north of the eastern end 
of the K6pet Dagh mountain chain. It was situated on 
the right or eastern bank of the Tadjant (modern 
Tedjen) river, whose uncertain flow received the 
waters of the Hari Rid before finally petering out in 
the Kara Kum desert [q.v.}. According to the 
mediaeval Islamic geographers, the river bed only 
contained water at the time of floods, i.e. winter and 
early spring. Various channels were taken off the river 
for irrigation, but scantiness of water supply always 
limited agriculture there. In mediaeval times also the 
road from Nishapur and Tis to Marw passed through 
Sarakhs. 

The geographers record a tale that the town was 
founded by the legendary Turkish king Afrasiyab, but 
nothing seems to be known of any pre-Islamic history. 
The first mention of Sarakhs in Islamic history is in 
22/643 when the Arab commander al-Ahnaf b. Kays 
[g.v.] sent one of his officers to it, but this can only 
have been an exploratory probe since ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Amir fg.v.] in 31/651-2 led a campaign into 
Khurdsan, capturing Nishapur and other towns as far 
as Sarakhs (al-Tabart, i, 2682, 2884, 2887-8). Sarakhs 
is mentioned during the fighting in Khurdsan be- 
tween Abii Muslim’s partisans and the last Umayyad 
governor there, Nasr b. Sayyar [q.v.], and in 185/801 
there took place at Sarakhs and at neighbouring Nasa 
{q.v.] a rebellion against the oppressive ‘Abbasid 
governor ‘Ali b. ‘fsa b. Mahan {q.v.] led by the mawla 
Abu ’l-Khasib Wuhayb b. ‘Abd Allah (183-6/799- 
802) (see E.L. Daniel, The political and social history of 
Khurasan under Abbasid rule 747-820, Minneapolis and 
Chicago 1979, 171). The geographers of the 4th/10th 
century describe Sarakhs as a considerable town, half 
the size of Marw, with a Friday mosque, good 
agriculture, including grain grown for export to 
Nishaptr, and extensive pasture grounds for camels 


and sheep. Within the population, so al-Mukaddasi 
states, there were two factions of the Hanafi ‘Arisiyya 
and the Shafi‘ Ahliyya (see C.E. Bosworth, The Ghaz- 
navids, 165-6). 

Sarakhs played a significant role in the overrunning 
of Khurasan by the Turkmens in the first half of the 
5th/11th century. In 425/1025 Mahmid of Ghazna 
allowed 4,000 Oghuz families and their herds to cross 
the Oxus and settle near Farawa, Abiward [g. vv.}] and 
Sarakhs, but by 428/1036 the Oghuz were demanding 
a grant of the revenues of Marw, Abiward and 
Sarakhs. It suffered badly from the devastations of the 
Turkmens, so that when Mas‘td of Ghazna appeared 
there with his army in 431/1040, the exasperated in- 
habitants refused him entry, and Mas‘id had to storm 
the citadel, killing many of the people; it was thus 
from Sarakhs that the sultan set forth for his ill-fated 
battle with the Saldjiiks and their forces at Dandankan 
[g.v. in Suppl.] in the waterless desert between 
Sarakhs and Marw (see Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 
224, 250-1, 265). In the second half of the 5th/12th 
century and after the end of Sandjar’s sultanate, 
Sarakhs was held by the Oghuz chief Malik Dinar, 
and then by the Kh’arazmian claimant to power, 
Sultan Shah b. Il Arslan. During the time of the 
Mongol invasions, Cingiz Khan in 618/1221 sent his 
son Toluy to occupy the towns of Khurasan, including 
Sarakhs; it submitted and received a Mongol shihna, 
but rebelled, like other towns in the province, on hear- 
ing rumours of the Kh’arazm-Shah Djalal al-Din’s 
successes (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 155-6, 162, 301). The 
town must nevertheless have slowly revived after the 
Mongol devastations. Ibn Battiita [g.v.] passed 
through it without mentioning anything except 
Sarakhs’s connection with the Saff shaykh Lukman al- 
Sarakhsi (whose gunbad or tomb still exists in the town) 
(Rihla, iii, 79, tr. Gibb, iii, 583), but Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi (mid-8th/i4th century) describes the town 
as having a strong wall 5,000 paces in circumference 
and a flourishing agriculture, especially of melons and 
grapes (Nuzha, ed. Le Strange, 159, tr. 155). 

During the period of Safawid-Ozbeg warfare, it had 
an exposed position in the frontier zone between the 
two rival powers. In 932/1526 ‘Ubayd Allah Khan 
Shibani occupied Sarakhs en route for his campaign 
against Mashhad and Tiis (Babur-nama, tr. Beveridge, 
534). The raids of the Tekke Turkmens of Marw on 
Persian territory did not cease until after the Persian 
government in ca. 1850 constructed a strong fort at 
Sarakhs, on the left or western bank of the Tedjen 
river, shortly after which a new threat appeared when 
the Russians moved into Central Asia and built a 
military post and settlement at Old Sarakhs on the 
right bank (G.N. Curzon, Persta and the Persian ques- 
tion, London 1892, i, 195-8). 

Modern Persian Sarakhs (lat. 36° 32’N., long. 61° 
07’ E.) is the chef-lieu of a bakhsh of the same name 
in the shahrastan of Mashhad in the province (ustan) of 
Khurasan; in ca. 1950 it had a population of 5,000 
(Razmara, Farhang-i djughrafiya-yt Iran-zamin, ix, 212- 
13), which had increased by 1991 to 22,247 
(Preliminary results of the 1991 census, Statistical Centre 
of Iran, Population Division). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): A. Burnes, Travels into Bokhara..., Lon- 
don 1834, ii, 50-3; C.E. Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, 
Edinburgh and London 1900, 34; Le Strange, The 
lands of the eastern Caliphate, 395-6; ‘Abbas Sa‘idi, 
Sarakhs diriz wa imriiz, pazhuhishi dar dughrafiya-yt 
larikhit wa ansabi-yi Sarakhs, Tehran 1354/1975; W. 
Barthold, An historical geography of Iran, Princeton 
1984, 62-3. (C.E. Boswortn) 
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aL-SARAKHSI, Asu ’t-‘ApBAs AuMaD b. al- 
Tayyib b. Marwan, the most prominent disciple 
of al-Kindi and, like his master, a dedicated ad- 
vocate of Greek learning at the unsure early stage of 
its Muslim integration, but with a more pronounced 
inclination toward adab. 

He was born around 220/835 and died early in 
286/899. A fact attested for his obscure early life is his 
participation as the delegate of al-Kindi in a 
multireligious philosophical-theological debate about 
Christianity and the Trinity (see Moosa and 
Holmberg). He began his career as an educator of the 
future caliph al-Mu‘tadid. In 271-2/885, he accom- 
panied the prince on an unsuccessful military expedi- 
tion to al-Tawahin in southern Palestine, keeping a 
journal detailing its itinerary. He became an influen- 
tial nadim [q.v.] of the caliph and, in 282/895, was ap- 
pointed to the Aisha [g.v. | and other offices. This, how- 
ever, may have contributed to his downfall. Already 
in the following year, he was incarcerated. He died, 
or rather was put to death, in prison three years later. 
The reason for this turn in his fortunes was a mystery 
that was much debated at the time and continued to 
intrigue scholars through the centuries. Many ex- 
planations were put forward, none of them provable. 
The unwise betrayal of a high-level secret, a falling- 
out with the caliph himself, and also rumours of 
“‘heresy’’, might have contributed. He appears in- 
deed to have unwisely expressed objectionable views, 
including seeming doubts about the credibility of pro- 
phets (see also below). His supposed influence on the 
caliph in religious matters might have become an em- 
barrassment to the latter, once he was given highly 
visible official positions. And there were no doubt the 
usual rivalries at court; he himself is described as 
fiercely protective of his position (see al-Safadi, Wafz, 
xii, 17, under al-Hasan b. Abi ’l-Ra‘d al-Khurasani). 

His great productivity as a scholar and writer may 
in part have been as transmitter of al-Kindi, albeit, it 
seems, a rather creative one; this is particularly likely 
where identical titles on philosophical subjects are at- 
tested for both only in late bibliographical tradition. 
No copy of a complete work of his has been authen- 
ticated so far. The recent discovery of a Kitab Adab al- 
muluk also remains doubtful for the time being, even 
though the title appears among his works; the attribu- 
tion to him is found in only one of the two manu- 
scripts now known, and the work itself is an in- 
teresting reworking of the Akhlak al-mulik by 
Muhammad b. al-Harith al-Taghlibi/Tha‘labi, pub- 
lished earlier as Kitab al-Tadgj with a wrong attribution 
to al-Djahiz (see G. Schoeler, in ZDMG, cxxx [1980], 
217-25). On the other hand, we have a cornucopia of 
quotations from his works or attributed to him as a 
transmitter; a noteworthy recently published source is 
Abt Hayyan al-Tawhidi, Basa*ir, ed. Wadad al-K adi, 
Beirut 1408/1988. Geography, in particular, was 
enriched by his above-mentioned journal; it was 
discovered in al-Mu‘tadid’s library under interesting 
circumstances and acquaints us with a unique docu- 
ment of early Muslims geography. He is credited with 
other geographical and topographical writings. He 
and al-Kindi are said to have provided the materials 
for a world map (see M. Kropp, in Proceedings of the 
Ninth Congress of the Union Européenne des Arabisants et 
Islamisants, Leiden 1981, between 160 and 161). He 
wrote on the full extent of the paideia of the nadim, on 
cooking and politics, on love and music, among many 
other subjects. Fragments on the theoretical aspects of 
music are preserved in al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Katib, 
Kamal adab al-ghina, ed. Cairo 1975, v. masiki, vii, 
683-4; Fr. tr. Amnon Shiloah, La perfection des con- 


natssances musicales, Paris 1972). He occurs frequently 
as a transmitter of anecdotes on singers and wits. His 
interest in comparative religion is further attested by 
his report on the Sabians on the basis of al-Kindi pre- 
served in the Fihrist (another fragment in ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, Mughni, v, 152). His hilarious spoof that 
targeted the anti-Greek religious bias of a narrow- 
minded member of the Ibn Thawaba family [g.v.] as 
told by Aba Hayyan al-Tawhidi, Akhlak al-wazirayn, 
ed. Ibn Tawit al-Tandjt, Damascus 1385/1965, 235- 
47, may possibly have been concocted or embellished 
by al-Tawhidi himself; be this as it may, its ascription 
to him as well as his writing on Sabianism could easily 
have added to impeaching his orthodoxy for later 
generations. All his works and ideas (among them the 
invention of a transliteration system for foreign 
languages, see Hamza al-Isfahani, Tanbih, ed. M.H. 
Al Yasin, Baghdad 1968, 35) reveal a lively thinker 
and (to a degree) free spirit who probably had few 
equals in his time. He may well be considered as 
representative of intellectual currents in contem- 
porary Baghdad that were about to change direction. 
Bibliography: The main sources for his life and 
works are the Fihrist and, secondarily, Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a. Cf. further, for instance, Mas‘adi; Kifti; 
Yakut, Irshad, i, 158-60; Dhahabi, Siyar, Beirut 
1412/1992, xiii, 448-9; Safadi, Waff, vii, 5-8; Ibn 
Hadjar, Lisan, i, 198-9; Brockelmann, I’, 231-2, 
SI, 375; Sezgin, GAS, iii, 259, v, 263, vi, 162-3, 
vii, 137, ix, 233. Numerous other biographical 
references are almost exclusively concerned with the 
circumstances of his death. See F. Rosenthal, 
Ahmad 6. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi, American Oriental 
Series 26, New Haven 1943; idem, in JAOS, Ixxi 
(1951), 135-42, Ixxvi (1956), 27-32, Ixxxi (1961), 
222-4; idem, articles to be published on Adab al- 
muluk and on the Rangstrett between lovers of boys 
and of girls; Matti Moosa, in al-Madjalla al- 
Batriyarkyyya (The Patriarchal Magazine, Organ of the 
Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch and All the East), 
vil (1969), 189-97, 244-52; idem, in JAOS, xcii 
(1972), 19-24; B. Holmberg, A éreatise on the unity and 
Trinity of God by Israel of Kashkar, Lund Studies in 
African and ‘Asian Religions 3, Lund 1988, 50 ff., 
84 ff.; Mudjtaba Minuwi, in Djawidan Khirad, i 
(1354/1975), 9-18 (no more publ.; reference provid- 
ed by Said Arjomand). (F. RosenTHAL) 
AL-SARAKHSI, Muyammap s. AHMAD b. Abi 
Sah] Abi Bakr, Shams al-A?imma, a Hanafi jurist 
of the 5th/1ith century, who lived and worked in 
Transoxania, inheriting and developing the juristic 
tradition of that region. He produced a number of 
works, the most important being the Mabsut, the Sharh 
al-Styar al-kabir, and the Usul al-fikh. The first of these 
is a work of furi‘, a commentary on the mukhtasar 
of Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Marwazi (d. 
334/945). This in turn was an epitome of the works of 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani, the founda- 
tional texts of the Hanafi tradition. Al-Sarakhsi re- 
introduced and explored the rules of al-Shaybani, 
organising his material around points of dispute (ckh- 
alaf) and incorporating information related to local 
Hanafi tradition and other schools of law, apparently 
derived from oral transmission and local teaching 
practice. His organisation, comprehensive coverage, 
exploration of ikhtilaf, and manipulation of 
hermeneutical argument, all conduce to make this 
work a remarkable achievement of juristic literature. 
It remained a point of reference for the developing 
Hanafi fura‘ tradition till the 19th century. The Sharh 
is a commentary on the Kitab al-Siyar al-kabir of al- 
Shaybani. In its published form it is not always easy 
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to distinguish the text and the commentary (also true 
of the Madbsut), but it too demonstrates an overall con- 
cern for comprehensive coverage, development of 
rules and considered hermeneutical argument. Al- 
Sarakhsi’s Usa draws on the independent Transoxa- 
nian Hanafi tradition represented by Abu ’I-Hasan al- 
Karkhi (d. 340/951) and Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Shashi (d. 344/955) and on the usu works of al- 
Djassas (d. 370/980). He also refers to the Risala of al- 
Shafi‘r, the opinions and some writings of later Shafi‘t 
thinkers (e.g. Ibn al-Suraydj, d. 306/918), and to the 
major stances of other traditions. 

The Hanafi biographical tradition has little in- 
dependent information on al-Sarakhsi’s life. It draws 
on and elaborates clues supplied in the works. The In- 
troduction to the Mabsut and the concluding formulae 
of a number of its sections reveal that the author dic- 
tated it from prison. The Sharh identifies ‘Abd al-SAziz 
b. Ahmad al-Hulwani as a teacher, and the Usil 
begins with the statement that it was dictated in Uzdj- 
and or Ozgend in 479/1086. Biographical notices 
emerge later e.g. in the Kitab al-Djawahir al-mudiyya of 
‘Abd al-Kadir b. Abi ’l-Wafa? Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Kurashi (d. 775/1373) and the Tadj al- 
taradjim of al-Kasim Ibn Kutlubugha (d. 879/1474). 
In addition to conventional and formulaic items, al- 
Kurashi states that al-Sarakhsi died ca. 490/1096, and 
names three students, Muhammad b. Ibrahim al- 
Hasiri, ‘Uthman b. ‘Ali al-Baykandi and ‘Umar b. 
Habib, grandfather of al-Marghinani, the author of 
the Hidaya. Ibn Kutlubugha expands the story of the 
imprisonment, adds that al-Sarakhsi ended his life in 
Farghana under the protection of the Amir Hasan, 
suggests a date of death about 500/1106, and gives an 
anecdote about a local amir and his umm walads. The 
anecdote is intended to demonstrate the knowledge, 
skills and integrity of al-Sarakhsi, but Heffening, in 
ETP, discovered in it a cause for his imprisonment. 
Abu ’l-Hasanat Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy al- 
Lakhnawi, writing in 1293/1876, summarised the 
biographical tradition, incorporating a few more 
details (e.g. he identifies another student, Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Uzdjandi, grandfather of 
Kadikhan) and citing an aberrant death date of 
438/1046. Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 363, gives 483/1090 as 
date of death and has been followed by Brockelmann, 
Heffening and Sezgin.. 

Bibliography: Sarakhsi, K. al-Mabsut, 30 vols., 
Cairo 1324 (repr. Beirut, n.d.); Sharh al-Siyar al- 
kabir, 5 vols., ed. Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid, 
Cairo 1951 (repr. 1971); Usul al-fikh, 2 vols., ed. 
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SARAKUSTA, Saracossa, 2 town situated on 
the river Ebro in Spain, regional capital of its 
eponymous province and of the current Communidad 
Auténoma de Aragén. Founded in 24 B.C. by Augustus 
as a Roman military colony, on the Iberian site of 
Salduba, it was called in Latin Caesarea Augusta, a 
name corrupted into the form Cesaragosta, which was 
adopted, virtually unchanged, by the Muslims after 
their conquest of the Iberian Peninsula; it is transcrib- 
ed into Arabic as Sarakusta (nisba: Sarakusti). The cor- 
respondences s > z and & > g and the current 
assimilation -st- > -z- explain its modern form in 
Spanish, Zaragoza. 


Sarakusta was one of the most important cities 
(madina) of al-Andalus, between 95/714 and its con- 
quest by Alfonso I of Aragon (512/1118), considered 
the regional capital (hadira) or the ‘‘metropolis’’ of the 
“Upper March’’ of al-Andalus (umm al-thaghr al-a‘la), 
the thaghr or northern frontier extending in principle 
to the north of the Pyrenees, and, after the Christian 
conquests as far as Pamplona (captured in 183/799) 
and Barcelona (captured in 185/801). This was fixed, 
for the duration of the three remaining centuries, in 
the valley of the Ebro, with the zones (zklim) of 
Sarakusta and of Tudela (Tutila), Huesca (Washka), 
Barbastro (Barbitaniya), Lerida (Larida) and 
Calatayud (Kal‘at Ayyub), in addition to the eastern 
zone of Tortosa (Turtisha) and the southern zone of 
Barisha, bordering on the ‘‘Middle March”’ (al-thaghr 
al-awsat). 

The zone (cklim) of Sarakusta included the districts 
(na@hiya) of the city itself (al-madina), and others such as 
Belchita (Balshad), Cazarabet (Kasr ‘Abbad), Cutan- 
da (Kutanda), Fuentes (Funtish), Gallego (Djallik), 
Jalon (Shalin), Pleitas (Baltash), and Zaydin. It 
comprised fortresses (hisn), villages (balda) and 
hamlets (karya), denominations applied not always 
systematically to places in this zone, such as Alcaniz 
(Kannish), Almenara (al-Manara), Caspe (Kashb), 
Calanda (Kalanna), Montafiana (Munt Anyat), Ricla 


(Rikla), Rueda de Jalén (Rita), and Zuera 
(Sukhayra). 


The town plan of Sarakusta included a space 
enclosed within a wall of stone, built by the Romans 
and preserved throughout the four centuries of 
Muslim domination; this wall surrounded an ir- 
regular rectangle of approximately 600x900 m 
where, according to the calculations of L. Torres 
Balbds, some 17,000 inhabitants lived. This intra- 
mural space was crossed by two perpendicular 
highways (the former cardo and decumanus) which con- 
nected four gates: the Gate of the Bridge (Bab al- 
Kanjara), on the river Ebro; to the east, the Gate of al- 
Kibla, or of Valencia; to the west the Gate of Toledo, 
or ‘‘of the Jews’’ (Bab al-Yahud), and to the south the 
Gate of the Sinhadja, indicating a settlement of these 
Berbers, a name still evident in the ‘‘Cinegio’’ Arch. 
In the north-west corner of the enclosed space there 
was a fortified compound, the seat of authority (al- 
Kasr), known as al-Sudda (like the Sudda of Cordova), 
a name currently born by the ‘“Torreén de la Zuda’’. 
Also within the enclosed space stood the Great 
Mosque (al-Djami‘), which according to an im- 
probable tradition is said to have been founded by a 
number of venerable individuals (sahdba or tabt‘tin) 
who were supposed to have arrived in Sarakusta with 
the vanguard of the Muslim conquerors: archaeology 
has proved that this Great Mosque was built over a 
Roman temple, dating from the time of Tiberius, 
which became a church with the arrival of Christian- 
ity. Some Andalusian sources indicate that the Great 
Mosque of Sarakusta was enlarged twice, in 242/856- 
7 and ca. 409-12/1018-21. Recent archeological ex- 
cavations have revealed the rectangular shape (54 x 86 
m) of this Mosque, with a pillar-supported hall of nine 
naves, comparable in dimensions to the greatest mos- 
ques of al-Andalus, those of Cordova and Seville. All 
that remains of it are the lower portions of the 
minaret, and a few capitals dating from the 5th/11th 
century and uncovered in excavations carried but in 
what is now the Seo del Salvador, the church con- 
structed by the Christians on the site of the Great 
Mosque of Sarakusta. 

Outside the wall there were extensive suburbs 
(rabad), such as that known as ‘“‘the Tannery’’ (al- 
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Dibagha, currently the suburb of ‘‘Altabas’’, formerly 
‘‘Atabahas’’, on the other side of the river), several 
named after the Sinhadja (outside the eponymous 
Gate), and other suburbs which encompassed the wall 
in its entirety, in their turn defended by a wall of clay 
(radam), with its own small gates, five of which are 
known to us by later names belonging to the Christian 
period. Outside the Gate of Sancho, to the north- 
west, stretched the great public esplanade of the 
Muséra or Musallé (a name retained in what is now 
‘*Almozara’’ street.) 

Outside this wall of clay is located the most impor- 
tant building of Sarakusta which is still standing: the 
castle-palace of Aljaferia (al-Djoferiyya), named after 
Aba Dja‘far, kunya of the king of the /afa of 
Sarakusta, al-Muktadir (second half of the 5th/11th 
century), who built the palace alongside a tower 
dating from the Umayyad period (currently ‘“Torre 
del Trovador’’) which possibly has Roman founda- 
tions. The builder-king celebrated his palace in his 
poetry, calling it ‘‘house of joy’’ (dar al-surir); his 
honorific title of al-Muktadir is to be found inscribed 
on a capital of the Aljaferfa. preserved in the Museum 
of Saragossa. 

Sarakusta, known as the ‘‘White City’’ (al-madina 
al-bayda”), appeared, according to the Arab 
geographers, as ‘‘a white stain surrounded by the vast 
emerald green of its countryside’’. In fact, the sources 
praise the quality and the abundance of its 
agriculture, well irrigated by the great river Ebro and 
its numerous tributaries. Commerce found in 
Sarakusta ‘’the gateway to all routes’, according to a 
reference in the sources. There were salt mines and a 
thriving fur trade, producing some renowned furs 
known as sarakusttyya. 

In this space, the Muslim life of Sarakusta 
developed during the four centuries (2nd-8th to 6th- 
12th) of Islamic political domination, also during the 
following four centuries (from 1118 to 1614) of the 
well-documented presence of ‘‘Mudéjar’’ [q.v.| and 
‘*Moriscos”’ [g.v.], the “‘Moors’’, subjected to Christ- 
ian politieal power. The four centuries of Muslim 
political domination reflect the general chronology of 
the history of al-Andalus [q.v.]: (a) conquest and rule 
by amirs dependent on the Orient and Ifrikiya; (b) the 
independent Umayyad dynasty of al-Andalus; (c) the 
kingdoms of taifas (mulik al-tawa*f),; and (d) the 
Almoravids. Nothing certain is known regarding the 
Muslim conquest of Sarakusta, possibly in 95/714; 
Christian sources, such as the Crénica Mozdrabe, speak 
of fierce resistance on the part of the town, but two 
Christian churches remained in use there throughout 
the Islamic period: the church of Santa Maria (with 
the pious tradition of the apparition of the ‘‘Pillar’’) 
and the church of Las Santas Masas, centres of an ac- 
tive Christian presence in the town. There was also a 
Jewish community, to which sporadic reference is 
made. 

Sarakusta takes a prominent role in the history of 
al-Andalus from the year 124/742 onwards, becoming 
embroiled in the struggles of the baladiyyiin Arabs 
against the Shamiyyun, and of the ‘‘North Arabs’’ 
against the ‘‘South Arabs’’, the latter forming the ma- 
jority in the Upper March. In 132/749-50, the gover- 
nor of al-Andalus Yusuf al-Fihri [g¢.v.] sent to 
Sarakusta as wali a certain al-Sumayl, a ‘‘North 
Arab’’, in the hope of exercising better control over 
the ‘‘South Arab’’ majority; the latter rose in revolt 
four years later, and ultimately supported the can- 
didature of the Umayyad ‘Abd al-Rahman I [9.v.], 
but after the latter had become amir of al-Andalus, 
these ‘‘Southern Arabs’’, dominating the Upper 


March, rebelled incessantly against the central power 
of al-Andalus, even seeking the aid of Charlemagne, 
who came to Sarakusta in 778 but found the gates of 
the city closed against him; whilst withdrawing, the 
Frankish army was attacked, this constituting some of 
the most renowned episodes recorded in the Chanson de 
Roland. 

These frontier regions of al-Andalus persisted in 
their autonomist tendencies, rejecting both 
dependence on the Christians and dependence on 
Cordova, which sent its armies there on numerous oc- 
casions, commanded in person by successive amirs of 
al-Andalus, who succeeded, periodically, in controll- 
ing the region by installing Cordovan governors, an 
unsatisfactory measure in terms of internal ad- 
ministration, and especially in terms of the external 
Christian threat. Collaboration with local families, in 
principle loyal to the Umayyads, was the major 
recourse of the central power, from the later years of 
the 2nd/8th.century onwards. The muladi (muwallad 
[g.v.]) family of the Banu Kasi [g.v.] were to become 
periodically the masters of Sarakusta, leading pro- 
tagonists, probably, in the activities of the Upper 
March, alternating loyalty and rebellion towards the 
Umayyad amirs, until the decline of mulad/ power 
throughout al-Andalus, and its progressive replace- 
ment by a new power exercised by certain Arab 
families, who were relied upon by the Umayyads from 
the later years of the 3rd/9th century onwards, as hap- 
pened as Sarakusta with the Bana ‘Tudjib or 
Tudjibiyytn {q.v.], in power between 276/890 and 
430/1038, such families alternated between sub- 
missiveness and an autonomism which was total after 
the civil war (fitna) of the early 5th/11th century, 
leading to the establishment of the first dynasty of the 
taifa of Sarakusta, which was replaced by the dynasty 
of the Bana Hid [g.z.], from 430/1038 until the con- 
quest by the Almoravids in 503/1110. The latter were, 
however, unable to maintain Muslim _ political 
domination at Sarakusta for more than eight years, 
unti! 512/1118. The Muslim inhabitants remained 
there after the Christian conquest, subject to the 
regulations imposed upon ‘‘Mudéjars’’ [g.v.] and 
““Moors’’ [g.v.], until their expulsion in 1614. 

Cultural life came into being very early at 
Sarakusta, given its status as an important urban cen- 
tre, with the first manifestations in the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, and with consolidation in the following century, 
centred on cultured families such as the Bani Furtish 
and the Banu Thabit, among others. During these 
two centuries, Sarakusta was in a state of some 
cultural isolation from the rest of al-Andalus but 
maintained direct relations with the Orient and the 
Maghrib, especially through the journey of the 
Pilgrimage. The cultural flowering of the 5th/1ith 
century was, in part, the result of the arrival of major 
poets and scribes from Codova, making their way to 
the great taifa of the Upper March, under the 
patronage of the rulers of the Bani Tudjib and Banu 
Hud. In the 6th/12th century, the finest flowering of 
the culture of Sarakusta was to be seen amongst its 
citizens in exile, as in the case of Ibn Badja {q.v.], but 
in the city and its neighbourhood the culture of the 
Mudejars and the Moors also survived, manifesting 
itself in aljamta (al-‘adjamiyya). 
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restos isldmicos de Malejdn (Zaragoza), Saragossa 1992; 
J.A. Souto, Textos drabes relativos a la mezquita alama 
de Zaragoza, in Madrider Mitteilungen, xxx (1989), 
391-426; idem, El problamiento del término de Zaragoza 
(stglos VIII-X), in Anaquel de Estudtos Arabes, iii 
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isldmica en la Seo del Salvador (Zaragoza), in Madrider 
Mitteilungen, xiv (1993), 308-24; Los cementerios de 
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. (M.J. VicuERa) 

aL-SARAKUSTI, the nisba of two Andalusian 
traditionists, father and son, both connected with 
the northern Spanish town of Sarakusta [g.v.] or 
Saragossa. These are Abi Muhammad Kasim b. 
Thabit b. Hazm b. SAbd al-Rahman b. Mutarrif b. 
Sulayman b. Yahya al-SAwff al-Zuhri (255-302/869- 
914) and his father Abu ’l-Kasim Thabit (217- 
313/832-925 or 314/926). The biographical sources 
mention variants in their nasab that show that their 
genealogy was manipulated. They were Berbers who 
had established ties of wala? (wald? ‘aldka) with the 
Bant Zuhra, as all the Berbers of the Upper Frontier 
in al-Andalus had done. Kasim’s father Thabit, angry 
for some unknown cause, decided not to use the nisba 
al-Zuhri and adopted instead the nisba al-“Awfi. This 
way he pretended that his ancestors were clients of a 
descendant of the Prophet’s Companion ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Awf al-Zuhri [¢.v.], who was allegedly in 
the Iberian Peninsula at the time of the conquest. 

Kasim and his father are credited with having intro- 
duced into al-Andalus al-Khalil’s Kitab al-‘Ayn, but 
they are especially famous for their work on gharib al- 
hadith (before them, the Andalusians ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Habib and Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam al-Khushani had 
already written books on the same genre). Both 
travelled to the East in the year 288/900, studying in 
Misr (Old Cairo) and Mecca with, among others, the 
traditionists al-Nasa’1, al-Bazzar and Ibn al-Djarid (a 
complete list of their teachers is given by Ibn Harith 
al-Khushani; see also al-Fahham in RAAD, li [1976], 
512-3). In 294/906 they returned to al-Andalus as ex- 


perts in hadith and lugha. Kasim commenced work on 
his al-Dalail fi sharh ma aghfala Abii ‘Ubayd wa-bn 
Kutayba min gharib al-hadith, but died before he finished 
it. The book was completed by his father Thabit. Al- 
Zubaydi reports that some said they were not the real 
authors but rather it was the work of an Eastern 
author. In any case, it was much lauded, all the An- 
dalusian biographers repeating Abu ‘Ali al-Kali’s 
praise, stressing that it was unparalleled even in the 
East (we are here at the beginning of the development 
of an Andalusian sense of local pride well reflected in 
Ibn Hazm’s Risdla fi fada*il al-Andalus where of course 
the K. al-Dala*il has a place of honour). Organised ac- 
cording to the musnad system, the K. al-Dala*il is par- 
tially preserved in three mss.: BG Rabat, no. 197 kaf 
(microfilm in the Ma‘had al-makhtatat); Zahiriyya, 
no. 1579 = no. 41 dugha (microfilm in Maktabat al- 
Awkaf, Baghdad); Turk Evkaf Miizesi, Istanbul, no. 
1682. They have been carefully described by al- 
Fahham, who is also responsible for a partial edition 
of the text. Muhammad b. Aflah, mawlda of al-Hakam 
II, wrote a Ta‘lik Sala *l-Dala*il (see M. al-Manitni, 
Thakafat al-sakaliba bi ’l-Andalus, in Awrak, v-vi [1982- 
3], 27, no. 33). The well-documented transmission of 
al-Dala*il through different chains reaches up to the 
Andalusi Ibn Salim al-Kala‘%t (7th/13th century). 

Kasim is described as ascetic and pious. Pressed by 
his father, who had been a judge in Saragossa, to ac- 
cept the same post, Kasim asked for three days to con- 
sider the matter and died in the meantime. On the 
basis of this anecdote, the historical value of which is 
open to discussion, he is credited with being a mudjab 
al-da‘wa, for he would have succesfully asked God to 
spare him the dangerous office of judge. 

There is information about other members of the 
family who specialised in the transmission of the K. al- 
Dalal, for example Kasim’s son Thabit (289- 
352/902-63), who wrote a copy of the work for al- 
Hakam II. The last known descendant is Thabit b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Thabit b. Sa‘id b. Thabit b. Kasim b. 
Thabit (d. 514/1120). 
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SARANDIB, the name given in mediaeval Islamic 
geographical and historical sources to the island of 
Ceylon (modern Sri Lanka). The Arabic form 
renders well the Skr. Simhala ‘“‘Ceylon’’ + dvipa 
‘‘island’’; an intermediate form is found in al-Birani, 
India, tr. E. Sachau, London 1910, i, 233, as 
Sangaladip. By the time of Yakat (early 7th/13th cen- 
tury), the form Sian is found (Buldan, ed. Beirut, i, 
346, art. Bahr al-Hind). 

Most of the mediaeval Islamic geographers, from 
Ibn Khurradadhbih onwards, give some account of 
Sarandib, placing it in the Sea of Harkand ( = the Bay 
of Bengal) between India and China and describing it 
as the last of the Dibadjat (an Arabised plural form of 
Skr. dvipa), i.e. the Indian Ocean archipelagos of the 
Laccadives, Maldives {g. vv. ], etc. An authority like al- 
Idrisi gives an exaggeratedly large size for Sarandib, 
an over-estimation going back to Ptolemy and noted 
by Marco Polo in his section on Seilan (Yule-Cordier, 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo, London 1903, ii, 312-30, 
chs. xiv-xv). For the Arab and Persian writers, the 
most notable feature was the island’s mountain, called 
R. hun (from Skr.) in the Akhbar al-Sin wa ’l-Hind (writ- 
ten 236/851), § 5 (a text much used by subsequent 
writers, e.g. al-Mas‘tidi, Murddj, i, 167-8 = §§ 175-6, 
etc.), regarded as the spot to which Adam descended 
on his expulsion from Paradise, leaving a footprint 
given as 70 cubits in size. At a later time, Ibn Battita 
was to note that Muslims, Hindus and Buddhists alike 
regarded the mountain as holy, with the Buddhists 
considering the footprint as that of the Buddha (Rihla, 
iv, 165-85, German tr. H. von Mzik, Die Reise des 
Araber Ibn Batuta durch Indien und China (14. 
Jahrhundert), Hamburg 1911, 353-67). 

The Akhbar further states (§§ 5, 51) that Sarandib 
had two kings and that it was the custom of the island 
that a dead king was immolated with his wives also 
throwing themselves on the funeral pyre, if they wish- 
ed. Sauvaget observed that the detail of the two kings 
was known from the time of Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(6th century A.D.), reflecting the frequent division of 
power between a Singhalese monarch and a Tamil 
one in the north-east of Ceylon. Also mentioned are 
the import of wine from ‘Irak and Fars by Muslim 
merchants for the king to enjoy personally and to sell 
to his subjects, and, apparently, the existence in the 
forests of Ceylon of the aboriginal Vedda people. 
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(C.E. Boswortu) 

SARANGPUR, a small town in Central India, 
before Partition in the Native State of Dewas, now in 
the Shajapur District of the state of Madhya Pradesh 
in the Indian Union (lat. 23° 34’ N, long. 76° 24’ E). 
It is essentially a Muslim town, founded by the sultans 
of Malwa [g.v.], but on an ancient site. It was 
reputedly the location of a battle in 840/1437 when 
Mahmid Khaldji I of Malwa was defeated by the 
forces of Méwaf [q.v.], and, of more certain historici- 
ty, it was captured in 932/1526 from Mahmid II of 


Malwa by Rana Sanga {q.v.] of Citawr. Then in 
968/1561 it was seized by Akbar from the local gover- 
nor Baz Bahadur and incorporated into the Malwa 
siiba of the Mughal empire, becoming the chet-lieu of 
the sarkar of Sarangpur. After falling to the Marathas 
[g.v.] in 1734, it was in 1818 restored to the Dewas 
State. The town contains several ruinous Islamic 
buildings, including a mosque with an inscription 
from 901/1496 by Ghiyath al-Din Shah Khaldjr. 
Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xxii, 95- 

7; K.A. Nizami and M. Habib (eds.), A comprehen- 
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(C.E. BoswortH) 

SARAPARDA (p., lit. ‘‘palace-curtain’’), the term 
applied in the sources for the Great Saldjuks and the 
Ram Saldjiks to the great tent carried round by the 
sultans, regarded, with the caér or mizalla {q.v.|, as one 
of the emblems of sovereignty. It is described in such 
sources as Rawandi, Rashid al-Din and Ibn Bibi as 
being red, the royal colour, and as having internal 
curtained compartments forming rooms. 

Bibliography: 1.H. Uzungarsih, Osmanl devleti 
teskildtina medhal, Istanbul 1941, 31, 37, 121; 
Sukumar Ray, Bairam Khan, Karachi 1992, 232. 

(Ep.) 

aL-SARAT (a. ‘‘the back’’), the collective name, 
not particularly widespread, of the chains of moun- 
tains which run from the Gulf of ‘Akaba down to the 
Gulf of Aden [see aL-‘aras, Djazirat, ii]. The word 
Sarat occurs quite often in the construct state, as in 
sarat al-azd, sarat al-han, etc. In both Saudi Arabia and 
in Yemen, al-Sarat separates the lowlands along the 
Red Sea [see AL-GHAWR; TIHAMA] from the high 
plateau. The commonest view in the Arab sources is 
that al-Sarat is identical with al-Hidjaz [g.v.| ‘‘the 
barrier’. As a whole, the chains of mountains are cut 
up into large and small ranges which intersect in all 
directions. AJ-Sarat is in general treeless, with black 
rocky ravines, ridges, peaks and pinnacles. Break- 
neck paths and bridle paths, often hardly traceable on 
the rock, lead up to narrow gates which give access to 
mountain villages found on almost inaccessible 
heights. There are well-cultivated fields in terraces 
along the slopes and in the valleys, protected by a wall 
of large stones. The fields yield coffee, protected from 
the heat of the sun by shade-giving trees, grapes and 
sugar-cane. 

The heat on the western slopes is tropical, reaching 
from 23° C. in January-February to daytime shade 
temperatures of 38° C., and frequently of 49° C., in 
summer (June-August). In winter some cyclones skirt 
the Arabian Peninsula moving southwards and pro- 
viding some precipitation [see MAKkKA. 3. The Modern 
City. Floods}. At night, the temperature drops con- 
siderably, and the mountain tops are frequently 
covered with snow. In March and April some rains 
fall, normally torrential, while the rainy period lasts 
from the middle of June to the end of September. A 
further particularity of the climate of the western 
slopes are the Tihama fogs, called umma or sukhaymani. 
The climate of the eastern slopes is extremely dry, but 
the valleys, because of the rainy seasons, have a 
perennial water supply and show great wealth in fruit, 
cereals, plants and trees. 

There are only a few gaps in the al-Sarat chains: 
from Yanbu‘ al-Bahr to Yanbu‘ al-Nakhl, and via 
Badr Hunayn to Medina; from Djudda to Mecca; 
from al-Shukayya via al-Darb to Abha [g.v.]; in 
Yemen, from al-Hudayda [q.v.] to San‘a? and from 
al-Mukha to Ta‘izz [gq.2.]. 
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SARATAN (a.), masculine substantive (pl. saratin) 
denoting crustaceans (kishriyyat) in general and, 
more specifically, those which are collected for 
human consumption. The root s-r-¢ evokes, on the 
one hand, the notion of eating greedily and, on the 
other, that of running rapidly. The form saratan serves 
as a substantive, also as a verbal noun and an adjec- 
tive; it is only the substantive which is considered in 
this article. Being applied to edible crustaceans 
(mahara), it has undergone considerable distortions ac- 
cording to specific regions; thus the forms en- 
countered include sarta‘an, salta‘an, salta‘an, salta‘in, 
sal‘atan and zal‘atan. Alongside this term, each crusta- 
cean bears other names which often recur to denote 
other species. 

1. The decapod crustaceans. 

(1) The spider crab (Maia squinado): samak ‘a 
duritni, ‘ukraysha, midja. 

(2) The squill-fish (Scyllarus latus) and the mantis- 
shrimp (Squilla mantis): zir al-bahr, istakiiza al-raml. 

(3) The crab (Carcinus): saratan al-bahr and all the 
distortions of sarafan mentioned above, ‘akrigsha, 
kamarin, abit kamriin from the Spanish camaron, djanib, 
bi dinib, abi djalambu, man‘. 

(4) The edible crab (Cancer pagurus or Carcinus 
maenas): umm djniba, khumkhum, nisi. 

(5) The prawn and the shrimp (Penaeus caramote, 
Palemon serratus): abayan, irbiyan, urbiyan, rubyan, bur- 
ghith al-bahr, naylun, kumbri, kunbri, bi kiisa, djambari, 
djammari, bi kamrun, kazzazi. 

(6) The crayfish, river lobster (Astacus fluviatilis): 
saratan nahri and all the distortions of sarafén men- 
tioned above, gharan, djarad al-nahr. 

(7) The lobster (Homarus vulgaris): saratan al-bahr, 
zal‘atan bahkri, irbiyan, urbayan, rubyan, humar, 
babas/ papas, karnit, kunbdr, karkand, bit makkisa, djarad 
al-bahr. 

(8) The crawfish, spiny lobster (Palznurus vulgaris): 
angust, ankish, istakiizd ’l-shu‘ab al-murdjaniyya and all 
the names of the crab, the prawn, the crayfish and the 
lobster. 

(9) The hermit crab, soldier crab (Pagurus bernhar- 
dus): kata, saratan nastk. 

2. Literature. 

Few ancient authors have discussed crustaceans. 
Aristotle, in his Historta Animalium (see Bibl.), offers 
some observations regarding the ethology of these 
aquatic creatures, observations which later Arab 
authors were content to reproduce to the letter; these 
include al-Djahiz, in the 3rd/9th century and, later, 
al-Damiri in the 8th/14th century, in his brief article 
saratan (see Bibl.) concerning the crayfish and ancient 
legends relating to it. Thus finding in a village a dead 
crayfish, lying on its back, is a mark of protection 
against plagues and natural disasters. If it is attached 
to a fruit-tree, the latter will bear an abundant crop. 
In the Sea of China, a marine crustacean which comes 
ashore and dies of desiccation provides Chinese physi- 
cians with an ingredient for medicines designed to 
combat leprosy. In the same period as that in which 
al-Damiri was writing, Ibn Mangli included, in his 
treatise on hunting (see Bib/.), a brief chapter on the 
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crayfish borrowed from his contemporary. It is in- 
teresting to note that for all these ancient authors the 
crustaceans are not decapods, but octopods, the pair 
of pincers (minkash, minkakh, matkat) not being regard- 
ed as feet. 

3. Permissibility of consumption. 

By virtue of the Kur’anic verse (V, 95/96): ‘‘You 
are permitted the game of the sea (sayd al-bahr) and the 
food which is found there’’, crustaceans taken alive 
may, once cooked, be lawfully eaten. 

4. Specific qualities. 

According to al-Damiri, the flesh of edible crusta- 
ceans is beneficial in the treatment of dorsal pains and 
of phthisis. Bearing on one’s person the head of a 
crayfish prevents sleep when the moon is shining 
brightly, but induces sleep when there is no moon. If 
a crayfish is roasted and pulverised, the powder, ap- 
plied to haemorrhoids, causes them to subside. If the 
pincer of a crayfish is applied to a fruit-tree bearing a 
full crop, all the fruits will fall without the slightest 
cause. If a crayfish is applied to a deep wound enclos- 
ing an arrowhead, the latter is easily extracted. Final- 
ly, the crayfish serves as a talisman against any bite of 
a snake or a scorpion. 

5. Oneiromancy. 

Seeing a crustacean in a dream is the sign of a per- 
son of great guile, strongly armed, very preoccupied, 
going far afield in search of possessions and of un- 
sociable nature. One who dreams of eating the flesh of 
a crayfish could receive good things from a faraway 
place. 

6. Astronomy. 

Al-Saratan, ‘‘the Crayfish’? or ‘‘Gancer’’ is the 
fourth zodiacal constellation containing the two stars 
known as ‘‘the two Pincers’’ (al-zubanayan'), these 
being: 

(1) a (alpha) Canert, mag. 4,4 (zuband ’l-saratan al- 
djanibiyya) ‘‘the southern Pincer of the Crayfish’’; and 

(2) « (iota) Cancri, mag. 4,2 (zuband ’l-saratan al- 
shamaliyya) ‘‘the northern Pincer of the Crayfish’’. 

7. Medicine. 

Al-sarajan is the medical name currently given to the 
disease of cancer, with the synonym dkila, ‘‘the 
devourer’’, and the adjective saratani, ‘‘cancerous’’. 
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SARAWAK, a state on the west coast of the 
island of Borneo and a constituent part of the 
Federation of Malaysia since 1963. Originally the 
name referred to a dependency of the sultanate of 
Brunei consisting of the Sarawak, Samarahan and 
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Lundu river basins. Through a series of treaties (the 
first in 1841) with the Sultan of Brunei {¢.v. in 
Suppl.], these territories passed to the ‘White Ra- 
jahs’’, the Brooke dynasty who administered Sarawak 
between 1841 and 1946. In 1946 the Brookes ceded 
their territory to the British Crown, and Sarawak, 
together with Sabah [g.v.], became British colonies. 
The wide variety of indigenous ethnic groups includes 
Ibans, Bidayuh (Land Dayaks), Melanau, Kayans, 
Kenyahs, Klemantans, Muruts and Malays. The 
general term ‘‘Dayak’’ was widely used to describe 
any non-Muslim peoples. 

The Muslim population has generally been held to 
be about 20% of the total and is made up primarily 
of Malay-speaking riverine and coastal dwellers. 

Brooke policy was to give effect to native laws and 
customs, and Islam was but one amongst a number of 
recognised law systems. There was no attempt to ad- 
minister the strict principles of the Sharia until very 
recently (see below). Instead, it became the practice to 
note down the main principles of Islam as these were 
seen to affect public administration, and to enforce 
them through administrative procedures. Marriage, 
divorce, inheritance and conversion were all regulated 
in this way. 

From the early years of this century, Muslim mat- 
ters were governed by the Undang-Undang Mahkamah 
Melayu Sarawak (Laws of the Sarawak Malay Court). 
This document was a compendium of Malay custom 
and amended from time to time. It never constituted 
a ‘‘Code of Muslim Law’’ but instead was directed 
toward the regulation of a society whose members 
shared recognisably Muslim values, particularly as to 
relations between the sexes. No hard and fast line was 
drawn between custom (adaé) and the Sharv<a. 

It has been noted that the conflict between tradi- 
tional and modernist Muslims which occurred in the 
Peninsular Malay states was absent in Sarawak, 
possibly because the small number of local religious 
scholars studied in Mecca, not in Cairo, the centre of 
late 19th century reformist ideas, and because Brooke 
rule isolated Sarawak Muslims from contact with the 
international Muslim community. Also, the pondok 
schools [see PESANTREN] which on the Peninsula pro- 
vided elementary training in the Muslim sciences, 
were not developed in Sarawak. In 1939 a group of 
Malays in Kuching established the Persatuan Melayu 
Sarawak (the Sarawak Malay Association), one of 
whose aims was to protect Islam. The Association was 
banned under the Japanese Occupation of Sarawak, 
although there was otherwise little interference by the 
Japanese in the everyday affairs of Malays (Muslims). 

This rather static position has been fundamentally 
changed from the 1980s. A Department of Religious 
Affairs has been established, Muslim officials have a 
defined status in the administrative system of the 
state, a Shari‘a Court system is in place and hadjdj and 
educational finances are provided. Islam has also a 
political voice in state affairs as in the other states of 
Malaysia [q.v.]. Dakwah activity has been increasingly 
evident. 
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(Vircinta MATHESON Hooker) 

SARAY, or Sarai, the name of two successive 
capitals of the Golden Horde located on the lower 
Volga. Of Persian origin, saray ‘‘palace’’ or ‘‘court’’, 
entered Turkic in the i1th century, where it was often 
paired with karshi, from the Tokharian B kerciye ‘‘royal 
palace’’, to designate the principal camp of a nomadic 
ruler (Nadelyaev, ef al., Drevnetyurskiy slovar’, 429, 
488 and Clauson, Etymological dictionary, 664). In the 
Mongolian era, 13th-14th centuries, there was a fur- 
ther proliferation of Sarais (see, for example 
Galstyan, Armyanskie istocniki, 28) and this has given 
rise to considerable uncertainty and debate over the 
nomenclature, locale and chronology of the Golden 
Horde capitals. 

The first of these capitals, now called Old Sarai for 
the sake of clarity, is located along the left bank of the 
Akhtuba, an eastern tributary of the Volga, near the 
modern village of Selitrennoe, about 125 km/77 miles 
north of Astrakhan. Founded by Batu, the son of 
Djoti, Ginggis Khan’s eldest son, some time after the 
conquests of Russia and the Kipéak steppe (completed 
around 1242), Sarai is first mentioned by name in 
1254 when the Franciscan William of Rubruck visited 
the site on his way to Mongolia. He relates only that 
Sarai was newly-built by Batu and had a palace 
(Mongol mission, ed. Dawson, 207, 210). The character 
of the new capital is nicely evoked in Djuwayni’s 
depiction of Sarai as both a ‘‘camp’’ (mukhayyam) and 
as a ‘‘city’’ (shahr) (i, 222; Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 267). 

According to the archeological evidence, Sarai was 
a large complex, about four km/12% miles in length 
and covering an area of 10 km?. The city had a well- 
developed network of streets (usually defined by 
drainage ditches), water reservoirs, markets and 
substantial artisans’ quarters which housed jewellers, 
metalsmiths and glass- and ceramics-makers. The 
walled villas of the wealthy were generally located on 
the outskirts of the city (Egorov, I[storiceskaya 
geografiya, 114-117; Fyodorov-Davydov, Golden Horde 
cities, 19-22). 

The most informative literary sources on Old Sarai 
all date to the 1330s, just before the move of the 
capital upstream to New Sarai (Saray al-Djadid), and 
consequently there has always been some dispute over 
which city is described in these accounts. In most 
cases, however, a careful reading of the source 
resolves the apparent ambiguity. Ibn Battuta, for ex- 
ample, begins his description of ‘‘al-Sara’’ by stating 
that it took four days of travel to reach the capital from 
Hadjdj) Tarkhan, the modern Astrakhan. Clearly, 
therefore, he visited Old Sarai, which is 125 km/77 
miles from Astrakhan, and not New Sarai, which is a 
further four days’ journey to the north. Moreover, the 
dimensions of the Sarai he depicts also confirm this 
conclusion; his city, like Old Sarai, is large, a half- 
day’s ride in length (tr. Gibb, ii, 515-16), while the 
New Sarai, according to recent topographical studies 
(see below), was much smaller, barely 2 km? in area. 
Other contemporaneous accounts, by Abu ’I-Fida? 
and al-‘Umari, also picture a large, populous city and 
are, in all probability, referring to Old Sarai (Abu 'I- 
Fida? Takwim, tr. ii, i, 322-3; al-CUmari, ed. Lech, 
Ger. tr. 146, Arabic text 81). 

The city described by these authors was full of mer- 
chants and markets. European sources, such as the 
commercial manual of Pegolotti, correctly place Sarai 
on the main overland trade route leading from the 
Crimea to China (Yule, Cathay, iii, 147; cf. Bratianu, 
Recherches, 239-41). The inhabitants, as was typical of 
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Mongolian capitals, were diverse: Muslims and 
Christians and numerous ethnic groups including 
Alans, Circassians, Russians, Kiptaks and Greeks, 
each of which, according to Ibn Battita, had its own 
quarter and bazaar. In its early decades Sarai had a 
substantial Christian, mainly Orthodox, population. 
In 1261 a bishop was appointed to Sarai to minister 
to its Christian residents and visitors. This bishop also 
played a central role in diplomacy between the 
Mongols, the Russian principalities and Byzantines 
(Nikon chronicle, tr. Zenkovsky, iii, 37, 45, 63, 132; 
Meyendorf, Byzantium, 45, 46, 78, 132, 150, 185). 
The Orthodox presence at Sarai is reflected in the 
numerous finds of metal icons and other religious ob- 
jects (Poluboyarinova, Russkie lyudi, 49-54). Over the 
course of time, and particularly during the early 
decades of the 14th century, the city took on a more 
Muslim character. Ozbek, the khan of the Golden 
Horde (r. 1311-41), and a convert to Islam, built a 
madrasa in Sarai and successfully attracted Muslim 
scholars to his capital (al-‘Umari, ed. Lech, Ger. tr. 
136, Arabic text 68). By the late 1330s when the Fran- 
ciscan Pascal of Vittoria reached ‘‘Sarray’’, he viewed 
it as ‘‘a city of Saracens’’, and notes further that 
several years prior to his arrival Christian mis- 
sionaries were martyred there (Yule, Cathay, iii, 82, 
83). 

The transference of the capital from Old to New 
Sarai took place, by the best available evidence, at the 
end of Ozbek’s reign. The issue is complicated, how- 
ever, by the existence of contradictory information on 
the origin and name of the new capital. Muslim 
writers of the 14th and 15th centuries often refer to a 
second Sarai founded by Berke (r. 1257-66), the first 
ruler of the Golden Horde to embrace Islam. Accord- 
ing to a tradition related by Ibn ‘Arabshah, the 
historian of the Timirid period, Berke first con- 
structed and then peopled his Sarai with Muslim 
divines as a conscious means of spreading Islam in the 
pagan steppe (tr. Sanders, 77-9; cf. al-SUmari, ed. 
Lech, Ger. tr. 146, Arabic text 81). Moreover, 
Natanzi, writing in the early 15th century, refers to 
both a Saray-i Barka and a Saray-i Bata (ed. Aubin, 
81, 97, 366). Such terminology, however, is never en- 
countered in earlier sources. Rashid al-Din, for exam- 
ple, speaks of Bati’s death at Saray, and more 
significantly, of Berke’s burial at Saray-i Batu (ed. 
Karimi, i, 122, ii, 744). Berke’s capital, an island of 
the faith in a sea of paganism, is, in all likelihood, a 
pious fiction, one that has bedevilled many 19th- and 
20th-century scholars who have sought to equate 
Saray-i Barka with Saray al-Djadid. In reality, Saray 
al-Djadid was built in the 1330s and became the new 
capital in the early 1340s when Djanibek (r. 1342-57) 
came to power. Several lines of evidence point to this 
conclusion. First, the earliest literary reference to 
New Sarai is a report of an anonymous 14th-century 
Mamluk author who relates that Ozbek died there in 
1341 (Tizengauzen, Sbornik materialov, i, Russian tr. 
263, Arabic text 254). Second, and even more helpful, 
is Ibn ‘Arabshah’s statement that ‘‘between the 
building of Saray and its devastation there passed 
sixty-three years’’ (tr. Sanders, 79). Since its destruc- 
tion by Timir occurred in 1395, the city was founded 
in ca. 1332. The numismatic evidence also supports 
this chronology; minting, which began in Old Sarai 
around 681/1282-3, is drastically reduced after 
740/1339-40, and in the following year, 741/1340-41, 
silver dirhams appear for the first time in Saray al- 
Djadid. Thereafter, Saray al-Djadid becomes one of 
the most active mints in the Golden Horde, while Old 
Sarai’s output is limited and intermittent (Fedorov- 


Davidov, O nacale monetnoy cekanki, 83; Mellinger, 
Cons of the Golden Horde, 170-3). Lastly, extensive ar- 
cheological investigation of the site shows that it was 
founded in the 14th century; no evidence has emerged 
to support an earlier date. 

New Sarai, modern Tsarev, was located on the 
Akhtuba, just below the great bend of the Volga, 
about 125 km/77 miles north of Old Sarai. The area 
encompassed by New Sarai is well defined by a defen- 
sive ditch that encircled the city. Oval in shape, New 
Sarai was 1.6 km in length and 1 km wide. Inside are 
the remains of a modest earthen embankment with 
strong points guarding the main gates. In the view of 
the excavators, the ditch and the wall were not part of 
the original construction but a later addition, proba- 
bly dating to the 1360s. Within the walls, the New 
Sarai, like the Old, had a network of streets defined 
by drainage ditches, along which were located in- 
dividual homes. In the southeastern quarter of the 
city, there were a number of fenced-in villas, while the 
poorer classes and artisans were concentrated in the 
centre of the city where they often lived in earthen 
dugouts (zemlyanka in Russian). Northwest of the 
main city was a suburb with its own walls, streets and 
water supply (Fedorov-Davidov et alii, Arkheologiceskie 
issledovantya, 68-71). The living quarters unearthed at 
New Sarai reveal, not unexpectedly, an admixture of 
styles. The square and rectangular houses of wood 
and brick find their prototypes in Kh¥arazm, the 
well-attested use of yurts in the city goes back, of 
course, to Mongolian-Turkic traditions, while the 
earthern dugouts show continuity with the local 
Saltovo-Mayaki culture of the 5th-10th centuries 
(Egorov, Zilishéa, 172-93). 

The internal history of the new capital is little 
known. One can infer that it was touched but not 
devastated by the plague which repeatedly swept 
through Russia and the Volga region between 1345- 
54 (Nikon chronicle, ed. Zenkovsky, iii, 157). This 
threat, as Mellinger has suggested, might explain the 
appearance of new coins in 749/1348-49 bearing the 
inscription Saray al-Mahrusa, ‘‘Saray the preserved 
[of God]’’ (Coins of the Golden Horde, 178-80). New 
Sarai, from the number of metal, stone, and ceramic 
crosses found there, also had a Christian population, 
and it seems likely that the ‘‘bishops of Sarai’’ ap- 
pointed in the latter half of the 14th century, because 
of the continued importance of their diplomatic func- 
tions, were now stationed at New Sarai, near the court 
of the Golden Horde (Poluboyarinova, Russkie lyudt, 
54-72; Nikon chronicle, ed. Zenkovsky, iii, 242, iv, 14, 
135, 139). 

New Sarai was buffeted by the growing turmoil 
within the Golden Horde. Under Mamai, a non- 

inggisid general who attempted to control the Horde 
through puppet rulers, the capital became a major 
centre of resistance to his rule. In 1361, according to 
a Russian source, ‘‘the Lords of Sarai’’ rebelled, 
‘*fortified Sarai’’, elevated a khan of their own, and 
in the following year fought a battle with the forces of 
Mamai (Nikon chronicle, ed. Zenkovsky, iii, 189). Ap- 
parently it is these events that produced the ditch and 
embankment uncovered by Soviet archeologists at 
New Sarai. Mamai later met defeat at the hands of the 
Moscovite Principality in 1380 and Toktamish, a 
Cinggisid from the eastern wing of the Djoétid line, 
seized control of the Golden Horde with the support 
of Timiar. According to Russian and Turkish sources, 
he occupied ‘‘Sarai’’ where he was formally enthron- 
ed (Pamyatniki literaturi dreuney Rusi, 191, 192; Abu ’|- 
Ghazi Bahadur Khan, Histoire, tr. Desmaisons, 171). 
That New Sarai is probably meant here is supported 
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by the fact that Toktamish issued considerable 
coinage at Saray al-Djadid throughout his reign. But 
since coins were also minted at Sarai at this time, a 
measure of ambiguity remains (Mukhamadiev, 
Monetnaya sistema, 147, 152). In this connection, how- 
ever, it is important to consider that for the Mongols 
the concept of a single and fixed capital had far less 
significance and meaning than it did for sedentary 
peoples and that they continued their nomadic life- 
style long after the empire was founded. The elder 
Polos, for example, met Berke in the vicinity of 
Oucaca (Ukek), a summer pasturage halfway between 
Sarai and Bulghar, and Russian sources indicate that 
Ozbek had a camp as far west as the Sea of Azov 
(Marco Polo, ed. Moule and Pelliot, i, 74, 76; Nikon 
chronicle, tr. Zenkovsky, iii, 104). This pattern per- 
sisted into the later 14th and 15th centuries, for the 
extant yarliks (decrees) of the Golden Horde clearly re- 
veal that its rulers were still on the move, making an- 
nual rounds (Usmanov, Zalovannie akti, 264-5). For 
the Mongols, their successive capitals, Old and New 
Sarai, were much enlarged winter camps which hous- 
ed them for only part of the year (see al-‘Umari, ed. 
Lech, Ger. tr. 147, Arabic text 83; cf. also Gyérffy, 
Systéme des résidences, 48-53, 135). This is why the Rus- 
sian chroniclers, who report endless official trips to the 
Khan, always say that their prince went to the orda, 
never to Sarai, for they well understood that the actual 
‘‘capital’’ of the Horde was wherever the moving 
camp (orda) of the Khan was located at a given point 
in time. 

The rapid decline of the Golden Horde, quite visi- 
ble by the last decades of the 14th century, had im- 
mediate and disastrous repercussions for all the 
Golden Horde cities of the Volga basin. When 
Toktamish and his patron Timur fell out, the latter 
launched a major punitive campaign which 
culminated in the winter of 1395 with the destruction 
of Hadjdj Tarkhan and New Sarai, or Sarai the Great 
(Saray Velikiy) as the Russian ‘‘Story of Temir 
Aksak’’ has it (Pamyatniki literaturi drevney Rust, 232, 
233). According to Timurid historians, Sarai and its 
surrounding districts were sacked, levelled and set 
ablaze (Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, ed. ‘Abbasi, i, 552; 
Nizam al-Din Shami, ed. Tauer, i, 164). Yet despite 
the claims of total devastation, these cities were at 
least partially rebuilt. In the reign of the Khan 
Muhammad (1421-45) Hadjdj Tarkhan, Saray al- 
Djadid and Sarai were again issuing a limited number 
of coins (Mukhamadiev, Monetnaya sistema, 157). 

The final destruction of the Golden Horde capitals 
can be dated to the last half of the 15th century. 
Afanasiy Nikitin, a Russian merchant who traversed 
the entire length of the Volga in 1466, mentions only 
one Sarai in his detailed itinerary (Nikitin, Khozenie, 
11, 34, 53, 71). By this time, evidently, one of the two 
capitals had already faded into obscurity. And the sur- 
vivor, whatever its identity, was soon under attack. In 
1471 troops from the Russian town of Vyatka raided 
down the Volga, temporarily occupied Sarai, seized 
much booty, and successfully returned home 
(Josafouskaya letopis’, ed. Zimin, 73). Another Russian 
raid came in 1480, and in the following year the 
Siberian and Noghai Tatars joined forces and 
systematically pillaged all the camps of the Great 
(Golden) Horde ‘‘between the Don and Volga’”’ 
(Kazanskaya istortya, ed. Moiseeva, 56; Ustyuzskit 
letopisnit svod, ed. Serbina, 93-4). The Golden Horde 
had been dealt a crippling blow from which it never 
recovered and Sarai, its long-time capital,- departs 
from the historical stage. 

Well-known and important cities in the Islamic 


world and Eastern Europe, the fame of the Sarais 
spread much further afield. Chaucer, in The Squzre’s 
Tale refers to ‘‘Sarray in the Land of Tartarye’’ and 
Sarai/Sarra appears on European maps in the 1320s 
with anachronistic references as late as the 17th cen- 
tury. Fra Mauro’s world map of 1459 even registers 
the two Sarais, the ‘‘great’’ and the ‘‘small’’ (Tardy, 
Contribution, 182, 184, 185-6, 189, 190, 206, 212, 
217). 
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SARAY (P.) (from an Old Persian form *srada, root 
Ora ‘‘to protect’?) means in Persian dwelling, 
habitation or house. The word is frequently com- 
pounded with another substantive to indicate a par- 
ticular kind of building. The best known example is 
karwan saray ‘‘caravanserai’’, a roadside stopping- 
place for caravans [see KHAN]. Similarly, the Dyannat- 
saray added to the northern part of the shrine at Ar- 
dabil by the Safawid Shah Tahmasp I ca. 947/1540 is 
a domed octagonal building used for Sufi gatherings 
and prayer (A.H. Morton, The Ardabil shrine in the reign 
of Shah Tahmasp I, in Iran, xii [1974], 31-64, and xiii 
{1975], 39-58, no. C). The word saray was extended to 
refer to the seat of government and the residence of a 
prince. It could refer to a town. Ak Saray [9.v.], for 
example, is a town in inner Anatolia with a castle built 
by the Saldjak sultan of Ram, Kilidj Arslan IT (r. 551- 
88/1156-92). Seray Berke [g.v.], capital of the Blue 
Horde in southern Russia, takes its name from its 
founder Berke (r. 655-65/1257-67). The most com- 
mon meaning of sardy, however, is palace, and this 
article is a general review of Islamic palaces. It in- 
cludes examples known by other names, but concen- 
trates on those in the eastern Islamic lands, where the 
word sardy is common and on those that are not pub- 
lished elsewhere in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

In early Islamic times [see ARCHITECTURE], palaces 
were known in Arabic by various terms, including the 
rare balat [q.v. in Suppl.], derived from the Latin 
palatium. A more common term was kasr, used for 
Umayyad desert palaces and frontier forts. Kasr al- 
Hayr al-Gharbi (g.v.], for example, was an Umayyad 
castle, and Kasr al-Hayr al-Sharki f{g.v.], an 
Umayyad agricultural settlement. These fortified 
residences were square, two-storeyed structures, 
usually 35 or 70 m per side, with apartments of several 
rooms opening on to a central court. They are re- 
markable for their elaborate decoration, including 
floor mosaics, paintings, and carved stuccoes, and the 
fancier establishments formed part of larger com- 
plexes with mosques, baths, dams and other 
buildings. The biggest, the palace at Ukhaydir [¢.2.] 
in southern ‘Irak, is generally considered to be some- 
what later (late 8th century) and is distinguished not 
only by its larger size (112 x 82 m) but also by its in- 
ventive vaulting and extensive decoration in carved 
stucco and brick laid in geometric patterns. Many of 
these residences can be considered to continue the 
Late Antique tradition of the villa rustica, centres of 
agricultural exploitation and private pleasure away 
from the prying eyes of the urban establishment. The 
square forms were repeated extensively in Central 
Asian palaces of the feudal aristocracy (see DIHKAN]. 


Their residences, known as kushk, were mud-brick 
buildings with a central court or domed hall surround- 
ed by living quarters. 

In contrast to these rural establishments from early 
Islamic times, many of which are still standing, con- 
temporary urban palaces are known primarily 
through texts and identified by other names. One was 
kubbat al-khadra?. This was the name of the palace 
erected at Damascus by the first Umayyad caliph 
Mu‘awiya (r. 41-60/661-80), and it reoccurs frequent- 
ly in early Islamic times, for example at the palace 
erected by the ‘Abbasids in their new capital at 
Baghdad, founded in 156/962. Although often 
translated as ‘‘Green Dome’’, referring to an oxidised 
copper coverning over a wooden dome, the term is 
better translated ‘‘Dome of Heaven’, referring to the 
long-standing Mediterranean tradition of a heavenly 
dome over the ruler’s throne. 

Another type of urban palace was the Dar al-Imara 
(‘‘House of Government’’), usually built adjacent to 
the congregational mosque to allow the governor 
ready access. The Dar al-Im@ra erected by Sa‘d b. 
Abi Wakkas {g.v. ] at Kafa in 17/638 just after the con- 
quest of ‘Irak was excavated between 1935 and 1956 
by the Iraqi Directorate of Antiquities. It was a square 
building (12,100 m square, or 110 m on a side) enclos- 
ing a large courtyard with iwans on three sides and a 
triple-aisled hall and domed room on the south. The 
Dar al-Imara erected by Abi Muslim at Marw in 
129/747 is known through textual descriptions. It was 
also a square building, but had a central domed 
chamber surrounded by four iwans that opened on to 
four courts. ; 

With the founding of Samarra? [q.v.} by the 
‘Abbasid caliphs in the 3rd/9th century, Islamic 
palaces changed dramatically and became significant- 
ly broader and lower. The gargantuan 176-ha palace 
founded by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mu‘tasim at 
Samarra in 221/836 was known as the Dar al-Khilafa 
and later as the Djawsak al-Khakani. Excavated by 
the German Samarra Expedition of 1911-13 and 
surveyed since 1983 by the Iraqi Directorate of Anti- 
quities, the site included immense gardens and two 
main palatial units. The southern one, used for public 
audience, was a square building (180 x 200 m) with 
a monumental gateway (Bab al-‘Amma), throne halls, 
rooms and a large courtyard on the east. The northern 
one, used for private residence, had a smaller square 
reception hall and residential apartments. The palace 
built by al-Mutawkkil two decades later was on a 
similar scale and had a corresponding division be- 
tween spaces for public audience and_ private 
residence. These sprawling palace-cities with iwans 
connecting closed and open spaces allowed visitors to 
process in an ascending crescendo towards the ruler, 
and the magnificent wall decoration, known from con- 
temporary descriptions and fragmentary remains, was 
intended to underscore the ruler’s power and majesty. 

‘Abbasid palaces set the model throughout the 
Islamic world in the mediaeval period, and other 
rulers copied not only the architectural units—two 
juxtaposed rectangular halls or four iwans around a 
court—but also the sprawling spaces divided into 
public and private realms. The palace-city founded in 
325/936 by the Umayyads of Spain outside Cordova 
at Madinat al-Zahra [q.v.], which has been excavated 
and reconstructed by the Spanish since 1911, was laid 
out on the slopes of the Sierra Morena in a series of 
cascading terraces that took advantage of the site. 
From gardens in the lower zone, one ascended to 
workshops and court buildings in the middle zone and 
then to the Alcazar in the highest zone, which contain- 
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ed the dar al-mulk, the private quarters of the caliph 
and his close associates. The large scale (the site 
measured some 1500 by 750 m or 112 ha) and layout, 
like the rich decoration, was meant to project the 
Umayyad caliph’s role, as had the ‘Abbasid palace at 
Samarra’. 

The two palaces built by the Fatimid caliphs in their 
new city of al-Kahira [g.v.] were smaller but also 
splendid establishments. They flanked the main 
north-south road through the city, which became 
known as Bayn al-Kasrayn. The Great Eastern Palace 
built for the caliph al-Mu‘izz (r. 341-65/953-75 [q.v.]) 
reportedly covered 10 ha and had 12 pavilions; the 
Small Western Palace built for his successor al-‘Aziz 
(r. 365-86/975-996) was set in front of a vast garden. 
The Fatimid palaces were destroyed and the sites built 
over after the Ayydbids transferred the seat of power 
to the citadel. The palace and state buildings were 
located in the southern enclosure constructed in the 
second half of the 7th/13th century. The most im- 
pressive unit was the dome chamber of the Dar al- 
SAdl, built by the Mamlak sultan al-Nasir Muham- 
mad in 733/1333-4. It survived until the 19th century, 
when it was cleared to make way for the Mosque of 
Muhammad SAI. The citadel, with palace and other 
establishments for the rulers, was a common feature 
of cities in the Levant during the mediaeval period 
which can be found in Damascus, Aleppo and 
elsewhere. 

Palaces in the eastern Islamic lands also repeated 
many of the same ideas established under the 
‘Abbasids. Three mud-brick palaces were built at 
Lashkari Bazar [q.v.], a royal suburb that extended 
six km northwards from Bust along the east bank of 
the Helmand River. Begun as a garden development 
in the 4th/10th century and expanded in the 5th/11th 
and 6th/12th centuries, the site was excavated by the 
French in the 1940s and 1950s (D. Schlumberger et 
alit, Lashkari Bazar. Une résidence royale ghaznévide et 
ghoride, Méms. DAFA, xviii [1978]; see also the im- 
portant considerations by Terry Allen, Notes on Bust, 
in lran, xxvi-xxviii [1988-90]). The earliest was the 
small Centre Palace, erected along the river bank with 
a nearby pavilion and large garden to the east. It may 
be the kughk erected by the Saffarid Tahir at the begin- 
ning of the 4th/10th century and is unrelated to the 
larger and better known South Palace, assigned to the 
reign of the Ghaznawid Mahmitd (388-421/998- 
1030). In both plan—a large rectangle enclosing a 
central courtyard with iwans on the four sides—and 
decoration—panels of stucco carved in relief—the 
South Palace at Lashkari Bazar copies the Mesopota- 
mian prototypes used at the ‘Abbasid palaces at 
Samarra’. Its most distinctive feature is a second 
iwan-hall lying beyond the north zwdan and overlooking 
the river. The grandest reception room in the palace, 
it had a dado painted with a frieze of attendants and 
walls revetted in baked brick and carved stucco in 
geometric patterns and inscription bands. The third 
palace at the site, the poorly-known North Palace, was 
a large rectangular enclosure containing three self- 
contained buildings, each with a central courtyard. 

The plan of iwans grouped around a courtyard, and 
rich decoration in carved stucco and painting, con- 
tinued to be hallmarks of palaces erected in the 
Sth/11th and 6th/i2th centuries at other sites in the 
eastern Islamic lands under later Ghaznawids and 
their local representatives. For example, the large 
palace erected by Mas‘td ITI (r. 492-508/1099-1115) 
to the east of Ghazna [g.v.] had a rectangular court 
(50 x 32 m) paved in marble and surrounded by 32 
niches and iwans on the four sides, with an additional 


throne room beyond the south iwan. Excavations un- 
covered an extraordinary inscription in_floriated 
Kiafic that extends for 250 m around the court. The 
text is a Persian poem extolling the virtues of the 
sultan and the glories of his palace and was composed 
specifically for the new construction (A. Bombaci, The 
Kific inscription in Persian verses in the court of the Royal 
Palace of Mas‘ud III at Ghazni, Rome 1966). Similarly, 
the palace erected by local rulers in the northern 
suburb of old Tirmidh [q.v.] on the right bank of the 
Oxus River comprised several buildings grouped 
around a courtyard. Excavations by the Termez Ar- 
chaeological Expedition (TAKE; 1936-8) and others 
have yielded rich decoration in carved stucco, in- 
cluding panels with animals and other zoomorphic 
motifs. The palace built in the late 3rd/9th or early 
4th/10th century at Hulbuk, capital of the mediaeval 
province of Khuttalan [g.v.] on the Kyzyl (Akhsh) 
River in southern Tajikistan, was rebuilt three times, 
and each time the carved stucco panels and murals 
were renewed. The site, excavated since the 1960s, 
has yielded more than 5,000 panels and fragments of 
carved stucco, with an exceptionally diverse range of 
geometric, floral and epigraphic motifs (E. 
Gulyamova, Reznoy shtuk Khul’buka, Material’naya 
kul’tura Tadzhikistana, iii [1978], 186-202). 

Nothing has survived of Saldjik palaces in Persia, 
but they probably provided the models for the palace 
parks built by the Saldjiks of Rim in the 7th/13th 
century in or near Konya, Kayseri and Alanya. They 
had multi-storey pavilions commanding fine views, 
often over a nearby lake, and were resplendently 
revetted in glazed tiles. A riparian view also provided 
the setting for the contemporary Kara Saray (‘‘Black 
Palace’’), the palace built by the Atabeg Badr al-Din 
Lulu? at Mawsil between 630/1233 and 657/1259 (F. 
Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigris-Gehiet, Berlin 1920, ii, 239-49). Although 
much of the palace was destroyed in the 1980s, it was 
a two-storey masonry construction with iwdns 
grouped around a central court and had fine decora- 
tion in carved stucco. It is one of the few examples of 
a saray in the Arab lands, but in its foundation inscrip- 
tion (RCEA, no. 4451) it was simply called dina? 
(‘“‘building’’ or ‘‘structure’’), and the name Kara 
Saray is probably modern. 

With the advent of the Mongols, the tent, often set 
in a garden, became a major form of palatial architec- 
ture [see kHAyMa]. These portable structures with 
rigid supports covered with fabric have not survived, 
but textual descriptions and depictions in later book 
paintings show that they were large and elaborately 
decorated ensembles. For example, the tent that 
Hiulegii used when he ascended the throne near Balkh 
was made of gold-on-gold material and attached by a 
thousand gold nails; it included an elevated pavilion 
and a magnificent audience hall decorated with gold 
and silver gem-studded vases (Rashid al-Din, Diami‘ 
al-tawarikh, ed. and tr. E. Quatremére, Histoire des 
Mongols de la Perse, Paris 1836, repr. Amsterdam 1968, 
159-65). The ruler’s large tent supported by guy ropes 
(bargah) was often combined with a trellis tent (khargah) 
which served as a private chamber. These tents made 
fitting palaces for rulers: a trellis tent that belonged to 
the Ak Koyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan (r. 857-82/1453- 
78 [q.v.}) had a wooden door painted in red and blue 
with scenes of fighting beasts and was covered with 
blue cloth and trimmed with red silk. 

The tent was not the only type of palace used in the 
later period, however, and other palaces built of more 
permanent materials continued forms and decoration 
used earlier. The large and elaborately decorated 
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hunting lodge uncovered by German excavations in 
the early 1960s at Takht-i Sulayman, to the southeast 
of Lake Urmiya, was begun ca. 673/1275 by Abaka on 
the foundations of the Sasanid sanctuary of Shiz 
[g.v.], the site where the Sasanid emperors were 
crowned. The palace had an artificial pond in the cen- 
tre of a large courtyard (125 x 150 m) surrounded by 
porticoes and four iwans and lavish decoration in carv- 
ed marble and lustre and /adjwardina; and a balcony 
supported on wooden columns afforded a fine view of 
the pond (R. Naumann, Die Ruinen von Tacht-e 
Suleiman und Zendan-e Suleiman, Berlin 1977). Textual 
descriptions and depictions in contemporary paintings 
show that other I] Khanid palaces also used the iwan 
plan and had elaborate decoration. By the Mongol 
period, the word saray was increasing applied to 
palaces, even those built earlier. The I] Khanid 
historian Hamd Allah Mustawfi al-Kazwini, for ex- 
ample, referred to the palace that the Biyid ‘Adud al- 
Dawla (r. 367-72/978-83) had built in eastern 
Baghdad as saray-i sultan (‘‘palace of the sultan’’; 
Ta°rikh-t Guzida, ed. Nawa?i, Tehran 1339, 415). An 
enlarged and rebuilt version of the one his father 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla had founded, the palace, which is 
totally destroyed, had a great court surrounded by 
domed porticoes, halls for audience, residences, and 
gardens. 

The Timirids continued to use both the tent and 
the structural palace, and the word saray was also used 
with a qualifying adjective of colour to refer to a major 
palace or citadel. The most famous Timirid example 
is the Ak Saray (‘‘White Palace’), the palace that 
Timur built between 781 and 798/1379-96 in his 
birthplace, Kish [see KAsH], later known as Shahr-i 
Sabz (‘‘The Verdant City’’). The palace was located 
in the northeast quadrant of the new walled enclosure, 
and its facade faced north towards Samarkand, the 
chief city of the realm. All that remains is the colossal 
entrance portal (pishtak) with a vault 22 m wide, but 
from the description by the Spanish ambassador Ruy 
Gonzales de Clavijo, it is possible to reconstruct the 
plan of a courtyard building with four axial iwans. 
The name, which was used in contemporary sources, 
cannot refer to the actual colour of the building, which 
was resplendent with coloured tiles, but is thought to 
signify ‘‘aristocratic’’ (L. Golombek and D. Wilber, 
The Timurid architecture of Iran and Turan, Princeton 
1988, no. 39). The Gok Saray (‘‘Blue Palace’’) that 
Timur built at Samarkand ca. 802/1400 was a four- 
storey palace that has been destroyed. Suburban 
palaces were often called bagh, meaning a park or 
estate with buildings and gardens; other terms used in 
the Timirid period include takht, meaning a pavilion 
with a view, khana and manzil (‘‘residence’’), and kishk 
or kasr, some of which were larger than kiosks or 
pavilions (T. Allen, A catalogue of the toponyms and 
monuments of Timurid Herat, Cambridge, Mass. 1981, 
nos. 405 and 206) 

The palace precinct laid out between 998/1590 and 
1020/1611 by the Safawid Shah ‘Abbas I in his new 
capital at Isfahan continues many Timirid traditions, 
especially the unfortified exterior and the garden set- 
ting dotted with pavilions, but most of the structures 
were built of masonry, and not fabric tents. The 
precinct, sandwiched between the Maydan-i Shah 
(‘‘Royal Square’) and the Cahdr Bagh, the boulevard 
with trees and water channels that leads south across 
the Ziyanda River, was divided into two zones. A 
more public zone near the maydén contained 
workshops and administrative offices, while a more 
private residential area behind it contained gardens 
with small open pavilions. These were often known as 


hasht bthisht (‘‘Eight Paradises’’), from their plan——an 
octagon with eight rooms or apartments arranged 
around a large central hall. The form copies now- 
vanished Timurid models, known from other 
buildings such as the (inili Kosk (‘Tiled Kiosk’’) 
added to the Topkapr Palace in Istanbul in 878/1473 
and the Hasht Bihisht, the palace that the Ak 
Koyunlu ruler Ya‘kib built at Tabriz in 892/1486. 
The name was popular in the Safawid period, as in 
the pavilion built in Isfahan by Sulayman I/Safi II (r. 
1077-1105/1666-94), and many smaller examples. 
Columnar porches were another popular design for 
Safawid palaces, found in Isfahan at the Cihil Sutin 
and repeated at Khiva, where the Tash Hawli 
(‘‘Stone Courtyard’’) palace (1830-8) incorporated 
several pillared porticoes arranged around courtyards 
within its 163 rooms. 

Many of these Timurid and Safawid forms were 
copied in the palaces built under the Mughals in the 
Indian subcontinent, but they were incorporated 
inside walled palace-fortresses and executed in local 
materials, particularly red sandstone contrasted with 
white marble. In general, a main gate led to a long 
bazaar which gave on to the courtyard and hall for 
public audience. This public area was separated from 
a more private one that had courtyards with pavilions, 
often called mahall (q.v. for an extensive discussion of 
both pavilions and their setting; and see MUGHALS. 7. 
Architecture, for a discussion of chronological and 
stylistic developments). Buildings were laid out to take 
advantage of topography and setting. At Fathpur 
Sikri [¢.v.], Abkar’s fiat city (979-93/1571-85), for ex- 
ample, the tallest building, the five-story pavilion with 
domed kiosk now known as the Pandj Mahall 
(‘‘Palace of Five [Levels]’’), demarcates public space 
from private; in the Red Fort (1048-58/1639-48) built 
by Shah Djahan in his suburb of Shahdjahanabad [see 
DIHLI, ii], the private pavilions overlook the Yamuna 
or Jumna River. The looser arrangement of earlier 
sites, such as the Red Fort at Agra, became increas- 
ingly regularised, as at Fathpir Sikri, and especially 
at Shahdjahanabad. This greater attention to sym- 
metry and axiality underscores the increasing role of 
ceremonial in Mughal life. 

Unlike the Safawids and Mughals, who built 
numerous palaces in several places, the Ottomans 
maintained their court in a single palace, the Saray-i 
humayin, founded by the Ottoman sultan Mehemmed 
II [9¢.v.] after the conquest of Constantinople in 
857/1453 and used as the primary residence of the Ot- 
toman sultans until the 19th century. Although com- 
monly known today as the Topkapi Seray after a 
shore pavilion built near a gate of that name, until the 
19th century it was called in Ottoman sources saray-t 
diedid-i ‘admire (‘‘New Imperial Palace’’) or yertt saray 
(‘‘New Palace’’) to contrast it to the eski sardy (‘‘Old 
Palace’’), the first palace that Mehemmed had built in 
the centre of city, and to the Tekfur Saray, the Byzan- 
tine palace (Gillru Necipoglu, Architecture, ceremonial, 
and power: the Topkapi Palace in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, New York and Cambridge, Mass. 1991, 4). 
Set on a magnificent promontory on the tip of the 
peninsula overlooking the Bosphorus and the harbour 
of the Golden Horn, the palace comprises an outer 
precinct or park, known as the First Court, and an in- 
ner precinct of three courts constituting the palace 
proper. A line of three great portals leading into the 
First, Second, and Third Courts provided a major 
ceremonial axis to the audience hall (T. Sard odas?) set 
beyond the third portal. Behind were gardens with 
pavilions, and to the left were several residences with 
courtyards, including several for the sultan’s harem. 
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The separation of men’s and women’s quarters was 
picked up in European languages, where several loan- 
words from sardy, such as the Italian seraglio and the 
French sérail are sometimes found with the meaning 
“tharem’’. 

The palace-city was also developed in the western 
Islamic lands, as at the Alhambra, built up in the 
7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries outside Granada [see 
GHARNATA. Monuments. B]. One of the best pre- 
served and most popular examples of an Islamic 
palace, it is actually a series of palaces, including the 
more public Comares Palace with its audience hall 
and the more private Palace of the Lions. 

The arrangement seen at the Alhambra reappears 
in palaces built later in the western Islamic lands. The 
ruined Badi‘ Palace, built at Marrakush [9.v.] by the 
Sa‘dian ruler Ahmad al-Mansur (r. 986-1012/1578- 
1603) for official receptions, for example, is an in- 
flated version of the Court of the Lions. The biggest 
was the palace-city built by the Filali ruler Isma‘il (r. 
1082-1139/1672-1727) at Miknas [g.v.], where seven 
km of thick mud-brick walls with bastions enclose 
three separate palaces, each comprising several 
smaller palaces of differing arrangements as well as 
pavilions, mosques, barracks, prisons, — stables, 
granaries, olive presses and huge pools to water the 
extensive gardens (M. Barrucand, Urbantsme princter en 
Islam: Meknés et les villes royales islamiques post-médiévales , 
Paris 1985). The scale is far grander than at the 
Alhambra, and the site was so large that the palaces 
were never finished. Pisé, made from the ever- 
available earth, was the main material of construc- 
tion, but other materials, such as columns and 
marbles, were salvaged from other sites or imported. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, palaces in the 
Islamic lands were often built on European models or 
incorporated features of Western architecture, such as 
monumental stairways, tall windows, engaged 
pilasters, and landscape murals. Dolmabahce Palace, 
the Ottoman palace built on the shore of the 
Bosphorus in 1853-5 to replace Topkapi Palace, had. 
an opulent double staircase with rock crystal 
balustres, the first_ceremonial staircase to survive 
since the Bab al-‘Amma at Samarra?. The Kadjar 
dynasty of Persia continued the practice of seasonal 
migration that the Il Khanids and Timutrids had 
maintained and had palaces throughout the country. 
Fath ‘Aly Shah (r. 1212-50/1797-1834) enlarged the 
Gulistan Palace in Tehran, a rambling series of 
buildings and gardens within a walled enclosure that 
served as winter residence and administrative centre, 
by adding the Takht-1 Marmar, a columnar audience 
hall on the form of a traditional talar. To cater for his 
peripatetic lifestyle, he also established many summer 
palaces, often terraced structures set in elaborate 
gardens, including several in hillside villages subse- 
quently incorporated in the northern suburbs of 
Tehran. His palaces were often decorated with large 
murals depicting the Shah and his court. The largest 
was a mural painted by ‘Abd Allah Khan in 1812-13 
to decorate the Nigaristan Palace; it showed the ruler 
enthroned in state with 118 life-size figures. The spate 
of palace construction continued under Nasir al-Din 
(xr. 1264-1313/1848-96), but the elegant symmetry 
typical of Fath ‘Ali Shah’s work was abandoned and 
European elements, such as pilasters and tall win- 
dows, were added to traditional features such as col- 
oured tilework, ornately carved stucco, and mirror 
mosaic. 
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SARBADARIDS, the name given to the rulers of 
the Bayhak (Sabzawar {q.v.]) region of 
Khurasan and a section of their followers, in the half 
century between the death of Abu Sa‘id [q.v.] and the 
conquest of Persia by Timur [q.v.]. (On the name, 
often also found as Sarbadal (‘‘refactory’’), see e.g. 
Nawa’i, note in Samarkandi, 432.) The Sarbadarid 
régime has been variously viewed as a robber state, a 
social revolutionary movement animated by a strong 
Mahdist impulse, and a type of Shi‘i ‘‘republic’’ (see 
Roemer, 38-9). It can most usefully be seen as an at- 
tempt at self-government among the indigenous 
population of western Khurasan, faced with the 
disintegration of Mongol rule. 

The Sarbadarid uprising started in Bashtin, in the 
district of Sabzawar, on 9 Sha‘ban 737/13 March 
1337 (Faryaimadi, 347; cf. Samarkandi, 147). ‘Abd 
al-Razzak, son of a respected local notable, murdered 
a tax official and, in an effort to forestall the conse- 
quences, rose in revolt. The readiness of others to 
follow ‘Abd al-Razzak, who is painted as a rash and 
abusive character, and later his more sophisticated 
brother, Wadjih al-Din Mas‘ud, can and has been ex- 
plained by the financial oppression of the wazir of 
Khurasan, ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad (Amuli, 181-2). 
‘Ala al-Din’s exactions were driven by the need to 
finance the aspirations of the Cingizid pretender 
Tughay Timur, whose vain efforts to impose himself 
as heir to the I!khanate depleted Khurasan’s resources 
and caused the Mongol leaders to neglect the Sar- 
badarid uprising until it was too late. 

‘Abd al-Razzak was himself devoid of any great 
political purpose, but was able to gain control of Sab- 
zawar (12 Safar 738/9 September 1337), where 
several members of ‘AJa? al-Din’s family were killed 
(Faryimadi, 347, 326). ‘Abd al-Razzak’s immoral 
behaviour led to his death late in 738/June 1338 at the 
hands of his brother Mas‘ud, who represented the 
wider ambitions of the rural landowners of the region, 
anxious to throw off Mongol rule. The growing band 
of soldiers, young men and ‘ayyars {q.v.] who eagerly 
joined him were rewarded by an egalitarian distribu- 
tion of the spoils gained from a series of raids, directed 
particularly against the Dja?un-i Kurban, which 
culminated in the capture of Nishapir (Amuli, 182). 

More significantly, Mas‘id sought to strengthen 
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the rather flimsy bases of his authority, and also to at- 
tract further support, by involving Shaykh Hasan-i 
Djiari, a disciple of the Mazandarani Shit darwish, 
Shaykh Khalifa, in his cause. Although there seems 
little doubt that Djuri had not become master of a 
radical underground movement, he recognised that 
the grievances of his adherents and of the oppressed 
Muslims of Khurdsan in general could best be re- 
presented if he associated himself with the protests 
being voiced by the outlaws of Sabzawar. Thus began 
the uneasy alliance between the Sarbadarids and the 
Shaykhis that gives the régime its distinctive character 
(Aubin, in Str, v/2 [1976}). 

Tughay Timur, in whose name coins had con- 
tinued to be minted, even in Sabzawar (Masson 
Smith, 109, 201), could no longer afford to ignore the 
Sarbadarids, and after an exchange of messages that 
reflected the new religious dimension contributed by 
Hasan-i Djari (Mirkh’and, 614), the two sides met 
near the Gurgan river. Tughay Timir’s army was 
routed. ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad, his wazir, was pur- 
sued and killed in Kabiid Djama on 23 Sha‘ban 742/1 
February 1342 (Ibn Yamin, 569). The Sarbadarids 
now coined in the name of Tughay Timtr’s rival 
Sulayman, the protégé of the Cabanids [g.v.], and 
sought to expand their domains further at the expense 
of the Karts [g.v.] of Harat. This evidently coincided 
with a crisis in the relationship between Mas‘td and 
the Shaykhis, for during a battle near Zawa on 13 
Safar 743/18 July 1342 (Ibn Yamin, 570), Hasan-i 
Djari was killed, allegedly on Mas‘id’s orders 
(Faryimadi, 348), turning victory into defeat. 
Undeterred, Mas‘tid soon launched an invasion of 
Rustamdar and Mazandaran, but the campaign end- 
ed in disaster, and he was killed in Dhu’l-Ka‘da 
743/April 1343 (Amuli, 183-9; Faryimadi, 348). The 
following year, coins in Tughay Timur’s name were 
again minted in Damghan, which had previously 
passed out of his control. 

The leadership was now assumed by one of 
Mas‘id’s commanders, Muhammad Aytimur, who 
was obliged to acknowledge once more the sovereign- 
ty of Tughay Timir. Although he had shown himself 
a competent ruler, he was murdered at the instigation 
of the darwishs, in Muharram 747/April 1346 
(Faryimadi, 348), who perhaps favoured a more ag- 
gressive policy. This inaugurated a period of instabili- 
ty as the Sarbadars, broadly loyal to the family of 
Mas‘td Bashtini, and defending the interests of the 
Sarbadarid troops, vied for power with the darwishs, 
whose chief spokesman (though not their spiritual 
leader), Khadja Tadj al-Din ‘Ali b. Shams al-Din 
Cishumi, finally agreed to become ruler (16 Sha‘ban 
748/21 November 1347; Faryimadi, 348). Tadj al- 
Din ‘Ali brought a measure of order to Sarbadarid af- 
fairs. He issued the first independent Sarbadarid 
coinage (748/1348), Sunni in type, and followed a 
programme of economic and moral reform designed 
to appeal to the wide range of opinion contained with- 
in the Sarbadarid state (Masson Smith, 130-2). In 
general, he was also able to reach agreements with his 
various neighbours. In 752/1351, following the incor- 
poration of Harat into the Caghatayid sphere of influ- 
ence, ‘Ali deemed it prudent to mint coins once more 
in the name of Tughay Timur. This appeasement of 
the Mongols, in top of his own autocratic methods, 
led to his murder on 28 Shawwal 752/18 December 
1351 (Ibn Yamin, 571). 

One of the assassins, Yahya Karrabi, a landed pro- 
prietor of the district, resumed military hostilities and 
after several confrontations with Tughay Timar, 
whose ordi was weakened by the Black Death, he 


feigned a willingness to make peace and treacherously 
murdered the last of the Cingizids in his camp at Pul-i 
Hadjdji Khatun, near Sultan Duwin, on 16 Dhu’l- 
Ka‘da 754/13 December 1353 (Dawlatshah, 237-8). 
Karrabi later came to terms with the Mongol rulers of 
eastern Khurasan, in a coalition against the malik of 
Harat, but was almost immediately murdered, on 10 
Muharram 759/23 December 1357 (Ibn Yamin, 568; 
Aubin, in Turcica, viii {1976], 39-41). 

Another period of instability followed, again mark- 
ed by a series of coups and political murders, the 
precise chronology of which remains elusive; even the 
most reliable sources are inconsistent and mutually in- 
compatible. This may partly be due to the difficulty 
{even for contemporaries) of distinguishing the 
nominal from the actual periods of power enjoyed by 
the different leaders, the two most prominent of 
whom, Haydar-i Kassab and Hasan-i Damghan?1, 
both installed their own candidates before seizing 
power. One of these, Lutf Allah son of Wadjth al-Din 
Mas‘id, was the last member of this family to rule. 
Internal divisions spawned external threats. Amir 
Wali, son of the former governor of Astarabad, took 
advantage of the situation to extend his control in the 
area, ostensibly on behalf of Tughay Timiir’s son 
Lukman. He defeated the forces sent by Haydar-i 
Kassab and was able to issue coins in his own name 
in Astarabad in 759/1358 (Morton, 257). A large 
force led by Hasan-i Damghani was also defeated 
(Faryimadi, 330). Damghani faced further dif- 
ficulties. Darwish ‘Aziz, a follower of Hasan-i Dyiri, 
installed himself in Mashhad, where his devotions at- 
tracted followers. With their support, he rose in revolt 
and seized Tiis. Contrary to some assertions, there is 
no numismatic evidence that he tried to establish a 
Mahdist state there (Morton, 257). He was expelled 
from Khurasan, but Kh¥adja ‘Ali b. Mu?ayyad, son 
of a Sabzawari notable, rose in revolt in Damghan, 
sought Darwish ‘Aziz’s help and together they cap- 
tured Sabzawar. Hasan-i Damghani was murdered, 
evidently in 763/1362. 

With the accession of Khadija ‘Ali, the Shi‘ism of 
the Sabzawaris first found explicit political expres- 
sion. He announced his rule with a new issue of coins 
bearing a Shi‘i formula, and instituted the practice of 
leading a horse out twice daily for the Sahib-i 
Zaman’s expected arrival. Towards the end of his 
reign he invited an Imami scholar, Muhammad b. 
Makki al-‘Amili [g.v.}, to Sabzawar to preside over 
the establishment of Twelver Shi‘ism in the Sar- 
badarid realm, anticipating a similar move by the 
Safawids {q.v.] a century and a half later. Ibn Makki 
was unable to accept, but he wrote a work on Imami 
fikh to guide Kh’adja ‘Ali (Mazzaoui, 66-7). The 
earlier measures probably reveal the influence of Dar- 
wish ‘Aziz and the Shaykhiyya, still hoping for a new 
dispensation; nevertheless, Kh’adja SAli’s commit- 
ment to this view was lukewarm, and within a year he 
had engineered the removal of Darwish ‘Ali (18 Rabi‘ 
1764/5 January 1363; Fasih, 95-6) and driven out the 
Shaykhiyya, even going so far as to desecrate the 
tombs of Shaykh Khalifa and Hasan-i Djurt 
(Mirkh’and, 624). The flight of Darwish ‘Ali’s suc- 
cessor, Rukn al-Din, to the court of Shah-i Shudja‘ 
the Muzaffarid [g.v.] led to an invasion of Sarbadarid 
territory with Muzaffarid support, in which Sabzawar 
was captured in 778/1376. Khadija ‘Ali was obliged 
to seek refuge with Amir Wali, who helped him regain 
the city on 8 Radjab 781/20 October 1379 
(Faryamadi, 331-3); but Khadja ‘Ali was left with a 
greatly reduced realm. 

Two years later, in 783/1381, Kh’adja ‘Ali took 
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the opportunity of preserving himself by entering 
Timir’s service. On his death in Huwayza in 
788/1386, the Sarbadarid realms were divided 
amongst several leaders, who also served Timur, 
particularly in the administration of Lower ‘Irak. In 
808/1405, an attempt by a relative of Kh’adja ‘Ali to 
claim his ‘‘hereditary rights’’ to the former Sar- 
badarid territories ended in his execution and the sack 
of Sabzawar. Another member of the family later won 
fame as the poet Amir Shahi. 

The Sarbadarid régime channelled a number of 
currents flowing through Khurdsanian society in the 
8th/14th century. Its history reveals something of the 
aspirations of the rural population and their leaders, 
the activities of the futuwwa {q.v.| organisations, the 
growing role of Safi shaykhs in political life, and the 
hesitant emergence of Shi‘ism as an expression of 
local particularism. Many of these themes are ap- 
parent in the poetry of the panegyrist Ibn Yamin 
{g.v.], who also praises the building works of rulers 
such as Tadj al-Din ‘Ali and Yahya Karrabi (Ibn 
Yamin, 30, 86). The latter’s restoration of the kanats 
[g.v.] in Tas (Dawlatshah, 282-3) is symptomatic of 
the Sarbadarids’ vain but heroic attempt to counter 
the negative effects of Mongol rule in Khurasan. 
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SARDAB (p.), literally ‘‘cool water’, often found 
in the Arabised form sirdab, an underground 
chamber used for keeping cool during the ex- 
treme heat of e.g. the ‘Iraki or Persian summers. 

Such building constructions are an ancient feature 
of Middle Eastern life, being found amongst the 
Egyptians of Pharaonic times and in Babylonia. Ex- 
amples of them have been found in the remains of the 
early ‘Abbasid palace at al-Ukhaydir (q.v.] and at al- 
Muttasim’s palace, the Djawsak al-Khakani, at 
Samarra. At Baghdad until recent times, traditional- 
type houses had a semi-basement vaulted cellar sunk 
into the ground some 1.5 m/5 ft. below the surface of 
the ground. This was ventilated by a shaft on the 
north side of the chamber running up to the highest 
point of the house in order to catch the cooler north 
wind (this shaft being called in mediaeval Arabic 
badahandj or badandj, Arabised from Persian badhandj 
[see BADGIR in Suppl.}, and also by several small win- 
dows just above ground level. People would spend the 
hottest hours of the day, from mid-morning till 
sunset, in these rooms. In the equally hot and humid 
coastlands of Khizistan, Fars and Kirman in 
southern Persia, such chambers are also found and 
are called zir-1 zamin (‘‘subterranean’’); again, they 
are usually provided with a ventilating shaft or badgir. 
It was more elaborate forms of these which G.N. Cur- 
zon encountered at Shushtar on Khizistan, under the 
name of shabedan or shevedan. These were hewn into the 
bedrock on which the town stood to depth of 18 m/60 
ft. or more, reached by steps, and with a ventilating 
shaft and with light coming from a circular light in the 
vaulted roof, during July and August, the inhabitants 
lived almost entirely in these subterranean chambers 
(Persia and the Persian question, London 1892, ii, 367). 

By extension, the term sardab/sirdab came to 
designate any kind of underground room or passage. 
In Ibn Battiita, ReAla, i, 264-5, tr. Gibb, i, 165-6, sar- 
dab is used for the passage constructed by ‘A?isha and 
leading from the Prophet’s mosque in Medina to what 
was the house of Abu Bakr outside the mosque 
precincts (cf. the khawkha or private entrance to the 
mosque, regarded as a special privilege (khasisa) of 
Abu Bakr’s; see Wensinck, A handbook of Muhammadan 
tradition, 6, and C.E. Bosworth, Al-Magrizi’s ‘‘Book of 
contention and strife concerning the relations between the Banu 
Umayya and the Bani Hashim’’, Manchester n.d. 
[1981], 86-7, 139). 
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SARDANIYA, the most usual Arabic transcription 

of the place name Sardinia, the second largest in 
size of the island in the western Mediterra- 
nean. The author of the £/' article mentions also the 
transcription Sardaniya. 

Amongst the reasons impelling the Arabs, who had 
just invaded North Africa at the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D., to conquer Sardinia, was the fact that 
it was an appendage of the Byzantine Exarchate of 
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Africa. To this first reason, one might add a desire to 
acquire the silver mines required for a bimetallic 
monetary system, one based on both gold and silver, 
and timber for constructing ships. In Sardinia, there 
were silver mines in the district of Sulcis, not far from 
Cagliari, whilst the whole island was practically 
covered with forests. 

The historical information. 

At least eleven different Arabic sources describe, in 
a summary fashion and without details, a series of in- 
cursions stretching from the 8th to the 12th century 
A.D. and taking place at the following dates: 84/703- 
4; 87/705-6; 89/707-8; 92/710-11; 114/732; 117/735; 
119/737; 135/752-3; 201/816-17; 206/82i-2; 322/933- 
4; 323/934-5; 405/1014; 406/1015; and 446/1054. The 
sources in question are 1. the K. al-Imama of Ps.-Ibn 
Kutayba, attributed to Ibn al-Kutiyya (d. 367/977); 
2. al-Dabbr (d. 599/1203); 3. Yakut (d. 626/1233); 4. 
Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1233); 5. Abu ‘I-Fida? (d. 
732/1331); 6. al-Nuwayri (d. 732/1332); 7. Ibn 
“Idhari (d. 750/1349); 8. al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348); 9. 
Ibn Khaldiin (d. 808/1406); 10. al-Makrizi (d. 
845/1442); and 11. Abu ’l-Mahasin Ibn Taghribirdi 
(d. 874/1470). 

On the Sardinian side, the sources provide no 
details at all on an Arab presence in the island except 
for general statements that the Sardinians always 
fought with great courage against the invaders. One 
fact only is reported in detail by sources worthy of 
credence, such as the Venerable Bede and Paul the 
Deacon, author of the Historia Langobardorum. This is 
the transfer of the body of St. Augustine from Cagliari 
to Pavia, in northern Italy, at the intervention of the 
King of the Lombards, Liutprand, who between 721 
and 726 purchased the relics of the saint so as not to 
leave them in the hands of the Saracens. 

Surviving traces. 

Epigraphy. In the Cagliari Archaeological Museum 
there are three Kific inscriptions. The first is a 
funerary stele of the prismatic type called mkabriyya in 
the Maghrib, which comes from Assemini, a small 
town to the north of Cagliari. On it there is the name 
of a certain Maryam, daughter of ‘Atiyya al-Sarradj 
deceased in 470/1077. The second was found at 
Cagliari, in the neighbourhood of the palace which 
was formerly that of the Viceroy; it is a fragment, 
whose date may be identified with the former one. 
The third stems from Olbia, in the north. It is a large 
rectangular slab, with the top part and the right-hand 
side missing. The name which can be partly read is 
Mustafa Muhammad al-M ... These inscriptions are 
carved on a kind of limestone which is found in Sar- 
dinia, but the dates fall after the period of an Arab 
presence, which ended towards 1070. 

Coins. Given the small number of pieces of money 
(19 in all) kept in the Archaeological Museum at 
Cagliari, one is tempted not to take them into ac- 
count. But 11 of the coins belong to the period be- 
tween 700 and 778; moreover, 7 are copper, a metal 
which was not transported about and which no-one 
hoarded in a monetary form. 

Toponyms. Numerous scholars have categorically 
stated that Sardinian toponomastic has no Arabic 
terms at all. There are nevertheless some elements 
which invite reflection. The etymology of Alghero 
could be ‘‘grotto, cave’’ in Arabic. There exists in fact 
in the outskirts of this town the ‘‘grotta di Nettuno”’ 
to which one descends by means of ‘“‘la escala del 
Cabirol’’ of 600 paces and which has been known 
since Antiquity for its internal lake and its enormous 
halls with fantastic rock-shapes. There are at least two 
other examples of place names involving numerals: 


Arbatax, which is pronounced locally Arbatash, 
which in Maghribi Arabic means ‘‘14’’, and also 
Assemini, which could mean in Arabic ‘‘8th’’, and 
which is found inserted into a context of place names 
which begins with Quinto (‘‘the 5th’’) and ends with 
Decimo (‘‘the 10th’’). 

In brief, the dates given, with not exactitude, by the 
Arabic historians point rather to raids, except perhaps 
for a half-century of occupation in the area around 
Cagliari, between 700 and 750 A.D. The surviving 
traces—epigraphic, numismatic and some _ place 
names—have dates varying between the 8th and the 
11th century, which could suggest the existence of col- 
onies which are not, unfortunately, confirmed by 
other sources. 
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unpubl. (G. Oman) 
SARDAR (P.), often Arabised as SrirpAR, 
“supreme military commander’’, _ literally 


‘‘holding or possessing the head’’, i.e. chief or leader. 
It was borrowed in the military sense by the Turks, 
who, however, sometimes derive it in error from sirr- 
dar (‘‘the keeper of a secret’’). Through Turkish it has 
reached Arabic, and in a letter written in 989/1581 by 
‘tone of the princes of the Arabs (of Yaman)’’ occurs 
the phrase wa-‘ayyana sardar™ ‘ala ‘l-‘asakir (“‘and he 
appointed a commander over the troops’), on which 
Rutgers comments ‘‘Vocabulum sardar, quod Persicae 
originis est, dusem exercitds significat’’. The abstract 
substantive sardariyyat in the sense of the post or office 
of commander of an army also occurs; and it was 
doubtless owing to the familiarity of the Arabic- 
speaking people of Egypt with the borrowed word that 
it was selected as the official title of the British 
commander-in-chief of the Egyptian and Sudanese ar- 
mies in the periods of the Protectorate and the Con- 
dominium. In Persia the word was until the early 20th 
century much used as a component part of honorific 
titles, such as Sardar-i Zafar and Sardar-i Djang. In 
British India it was used generally of the (Indian) 
commissioned officers of the army as a class. Sardar log 
meant ‘‘the (Indian) officers of a corps or regiment’’. 
It was formerly applied to the head of a set of 
palanquin-bearers, and it was still in the early 20th 
century applied to the valet or body-servant of a Euro- 
pean in northern India, as the chief of his household 
servants. Sardar Bahadur was a title of honour attached 
to the first class of the Order of British India, an order 
confined to Indian commissioned officers of the army. 
Bibliography: The standard lexica of Persian, 
Turkish and Urdu; R. Dozy, Supplément aux diction- 
naires arabes, A. Rutgers, Historia Jemanae sub Hasano 
Pascha, Leiden 1838; H. Yule and A.C. Burnell, 
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SARDHANA, a town, also the centre of a tafsil, in 
the Meerut [see Mirafu] District of northwestern In- 
dia, now in the Uttar Pradesh State of the Indian 
Union. The town is situated in lat. 29° 09’ N., long. 
77° 36’ E. and lies some 19 km/12 miles to the north- 
west of Meerut town. 
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It achieved fame in the later 18th century, when 
Walter Reinhardt, called Sombre or Samru, of 
Luxemburg origin, after having been a mercenary in 
both French and British service, received from Mirza 
Nadjaf Khan, general of the Mughal Emperor Shah 
‘Alam II {g.v.], the pargana [g.v.] of Sardhana [9.v. ]. 
This became, after his death in 1778, the centre of a 
small, virtually independent principality, kept up by 
his remarkable Indian wife, the Begam Samra [g¢.v.], 
surviving within British territory as a distinct entity 
and family estate until her death in 1836, when it was 
resumed, eventually being granted to Djan Fishan 
Khan, formerly leader of the Sayyids of Paghman in 
Afghanistan and his family. In 1961, Sardhana had a 
population of 16,563, and the éahsil (in whose rural 
areas the Muslims are especially represented) one of 
361,063. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India*, xxii, 
104-7; P. Spear, Twilight of the Mughuls, studies in late 
Mughul Dethi, Cambridge 1951, 115, 143, 152. Uttar 
Pradesh District Gazetteers, Meerut, Allahabad 1968, 
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(C.E. Boswortu) 

SARDJ (a.), a masc. noun (pl. suriédj) denoting the 
horse saddle, and this uniquely; from the same root 
s-r-d}, there is saridja for a mule or camel saddle. From 
this root stem also the verbs saradja, also forms II and 
IV, for ‘‘to saddle a mount”’ (also used are kasd al-sardy 
and, for unsaddling, rama al-sardj), and then sarradj 
and surtudji for the saddle-maker and seller of saddles, 
and stradja and suridjiyya for the craft of making sad- 
dles. A horse which is saddled is musarradj. Every town 
of the Arab lands had its own quarter or market for 
saddle-makers (sik al-sarradjin), usually located near 
the ways out of the urban area in order to facilitate 
traffic with the countryside. 

Amongst the Arabs, the traditional saddle is made 
up of the saddle-bow (‘azam al-sardj), a basic frame 
made out of two wooden curved pieces connected 
together by their ends and forming a vaulted shape on 
the mount’s back. The interior of this vaulted shape 
is padded, and on this base is placed the leather seat 
(kursi) of the saddle. The front of the pommel (karbis, 
pl. karabis, and vars. karbis, karbit) is slightly raised 
and the reins can be fastened.to it. The back pommel 
(karbits muakhkhar) supporting the rider’s reins is 
generally very high. Each lateral facing of leather or 
quarter, on which the backside of the rider is set 
down, receives the stirrup-leather (sayr al-rikab) bear- 
ing the stirrups and the stirrup-holder (ribat, pl. rubut). 
Between the mount’s back and the saddle is placed the 
saddle-cloth (mirshaha), with wool preferred to cotton, 
thus avoiding rubbing, callosities and wounds. The 
whole of the saddle is then fixed on the animal’s back 
by the saddle-girth (mihzam, wadin, Sadjala), and a long 
chest tether (/abab) or breast-strap keeps it from mov- 
ing back. At the opening of the 8th/14th century, the 
author of a work on hunting, Ibn Mangli (see the tr. 
of F. Viré, De la chasse, Paris 1984, 43-4), categorically 
forbids use of the high back pommel of the saddle, 
which the Persians, he alleges, supposedly introduced, 
because it impedes the drawing of a bow, both in 
hunting and in combat; he denounces its nine major 
faults and adjures the Mamluks to reject this type of 
saddle. 

The saddle could be decorated with gleaming or- 
naments and pieces of embroidery and copper stud- 
ding; for ceremonial processions, parades, etc., it 
could be covered over with a caparison (karabasiin) em- 
broidered with gold thread. 

The saddle strapped on to the horse’s back provides 
the basis for figurative expressions like mdla sardjuka 


‘*your saddle has slipped off’ for ‘‘your affairs are go- 
ing badly”’; rani fi “l-sardj ‘‘see me firmly in the sad- 
dle’’, meaning ‘‘I have succeeded’’; and, the con- 
trary, rani ward? al-sardj ‘‘see me behind the saddle’’, 
meaning ‘‘I have failed/lost’’. 

Bibliography: See the exhaustive bibls. to FARAS 
and FURUSIYYA. (F. Viré) 
SAREKAT ISLAM, a Muslim movement in 

the Netherlands East Indies which flourished 
1912-27. 

The establishment in 1912 of Sarekat Islam opened a 
new era for both Islam and political mobilisation in 
the Dutch East Indies. It actually grew out of an 
association with more limited aims, the Sarekat Dagang 
Islam (‘‘Association of Islamic Traders’’), set up in 
1909 by Raden Mas Tirtoadisoerjo, a Javanese 
aristocrat and merchant whose trading company was 
then being liquidated. He and other Javanese mer- 
chants set this up as a co-operative trading association 
to counter Chinese economic dominance; from the 
late 19th century, the Chinese had begun to take over 
even those small industries (such as the production of 
batik cloth and kretek cigarettes) which had till then 
been Javanese-dominated. The association organised 
successful anti-Chinese boycotts and propaganda, 
leading to government action against it. One of its 
members, the batik manufacturer Hadji Samanhoedi, 
consequently turned to Hadji Omar Said Tjokro- 
aminoto to rebuild the association. Tjokroaminoto, 
born in 1882, was the son of a relatively minor official 
in the colonial Javanese bureaucracy, and had himself 
been trained at the training school for native officials 
(OSVIA, Opleidingsschool van Inlandschen Ambtenaren). 
However, he spent only three years in the 
bureaucracy before moving on to other occupations 
which led him to travel widely across Java. He now es- 
tablished a re-formed organisation, called Sarekat 
Islam, on 10 September 1912. The original commer- 
cial orientation and anti-Chinese element remained 
and are evident in the association’s newsletter, 
Oetoesan Hindia (‘‘The Indies Messenger’’). But Sarekat 
Islam soon became a mass movement whose member- 
ship went far beyond the élite group responsible for its 
foundation. It grew phenomenally and drew in 
diverse elements: not only the small group of Muslim 
entrepreneurs from whom the founders had been 
drawn, but also Muslims from the world of the 
mosque school, Islamic reformists, and, increasingly, 
the peasant masses. Already by 1914 it had over 
360,000 members, and by the time of its first national 
congress in June 1916 it had recruited more than 
80,000 members outside Java. 

Islam had had a leading role in large-scale political 
mobilisation for many centuries. Yet this mobilisation 
had been pre-modern in its organisational form, being 
led by traditional élites such as the hereditary 
aristocracies of the Indies or the élites associated with 
mosque schools and tarekats. In Java, mobilisation in 
the name of Islam had been led by princes, and Islam 
had been largely subordinated to pre-Islamic Javanese 
political values. Many Islamic concepts had been 
redefined to accommodate to a highly monarcho- 
centric policy in which service té the ruler (ngawula) 
was the supreme moral virtue, and Javanese rulers 
claimed to be endowed with both way {q.v.] and the 
Light of Prophecy. From the foundation of Sarekat 
Islam it is clear that Islam had freed itself from the old 
royalist ideology and patrimonial forms of mobilisa- 
tion, and had done much to make possible an in- 
digenous political life based on associational forms, on 
Gesellschaft rather than Gemeinschaft. Indonesia’s links 
with the heartland of Islam had also greatly 
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strengthened since the late 19th century through a 
large increase in those making the Pilgrimage, who 
returned with a stronger commitment to Islamic 
norms and also brought back a better knowledge of 
political and military developments overseas. At the 
local level, the modernising aspect of Sarekat Islam was 
less evident, indeed was sometimes replaced by a pro- 
test against the cost to the peasantry of economic 
modernisation under the colonial aegis, or against the 
Chinese money-lenders to whom indebted or tax- 
burdened peasants had to turn. The years 1913-14 
saw a peak of anti-Chinese violence. To say ‘‘I am a 
Muslim”? at this period was a way for those at the bot- 
tom of the colonial racial hierarchy (below Dutch, 
Eurasians, and Chinese) to claim a more positive 
identity than that allocated to them by the Dutch term 
inlander (native). Sarekat Islam by its very name tapped 
this sense of identity and grievance. In addition, 
Tjokroaminoto was a charismatic leader who became 
a focus for the messianic beliefs that had been a prom- 
inent feature of traditional movements, whether 
Islamic or Javanist. By now the organisation, rather 
ambitiously, claimed a membership of two millions. 

The role of Islam in introducing more modern con- 
cepts into political mobilisation in the Indies was cer- 
tainly not uncontested. Socialist ideas first developed 
a significant presence in the Indies just at the time 
Sarekat Islam was established. The Dutch Socialist 
Sneevliet founded the ISDV (Indische Sociaal- 
Demokratische Vereeniging, Indies Social Democratic 
Union) in May 1914 and, after a lack of success with 
the Eurasian community, turned his attention to 
Sarekat Islam. From 1916, the Semarang branch of 
Sarekat Islam was the centre of the Socialist wing, led 
by the 17-year-old Semaun. Semarang was then the 
most progressive and liberal city in the Indies, the 
centre of an embryonic proletariat (associated with the 
railways and service industries) and of trade union ac- 
‘tivity. At the second Sarekat Islam conference in 1917, 
the Semarang group moved to insert into the 
organisation’s programme the combating of ‘‘sinful’’ 
(i.e. foreign) capitalism, later to be extended to 
capitalism in general. The position of the Semarang 
group was strengthened after the October Revolution 
in Russia (which led to a dramatic rise in membership 
of Sarekat Islam), and they were joined by two central 
Javanese aristocrats, Darsono and Surjopranoto. An 
opposing group under Abdul Muis and Hadji Agus 
Salim (who had originally joined Sarekat Islam as a 
government spy but been converted to its cause) were 
branded as tools of the colonial government. At the 
third Sarekat Islam conference, Tjokroaminoto suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the two factions. 

1919 was a turbulent year on Java, with sugar plan- 
tations set on fire and peasants refusing to perform 
forced labour. In mid-year there occurred local in- 
cidents first in Sulawesi and then in West Java. The 
latter case ended in the slaughter by government 
troops of a Garut landowner, Hadji Hasan, and 
members of his family, after they had shut themselves 
into their house and refused to hand over the rice tax. 
It was claimed that there was within Sarekat Islam a 
clandestine ‘‘Section B’’, dedicated to the overthrow 
of colonial rule. As planters and others in the Euro- 
pean community panicked at the spectre of a Muslim 
conspiracy, the government reacted strongly, leading 
many of the middle-class Muslims who had founded 
Sarekat Islam to leave the organisation. The relatively, 
liberal attitude to Islam initiated by Snouck Hurgron- 
je’s policy advice to the colonial government was 
under serious challenge. 

In May 1920 the ISDV changed its name to 


Perserikatan Komunis di Inida (‘‘Indies Communist 
Union’’, later ‘‘Party’’) and in July 1920 the Com- 
intern passed a resolution that pan-Islamic move- 
ments be opposed as strengthening Turkish im- 
perialism, despite Sneevliet’s plea that cooperation 
continue. Sarekat Islam had already set up a committee 
in support of the caliphate and it was becoming clear 
that the division between the Socialist and pan-Islamic 
wings of the party was sharpening. Tjokroaminoto, 
the chief architect of compromise, was arrested on the 
grounds of supposed involvement in the Garut affair. 
During his absence, on the occasion of the October 
1921 conference, Hadji Agus Salim introduced party 
discipline in Sarekat Islam, leading to a split between 
the Islamic and Socialist-Marxist movements and to a 
subsequent battle between them for control of the 
branches. Despite the organisational break, at the 
popular level Islamic communist movements con- 
tinued to exist, as for instance that led by the extreme- 
ly popular Haji Misbach in Solo, whose peasant 
following were attracted by the idea of reinstituting a 
golden age of justice for all. When Sarekat Islam impos- 
ed party discipline, he opted for the PKI, and was 
subsequently banished by the government. 

In January 1922 a strike of employees in the 
government-run pawnshops, the first large-scale 
union-sponsored work stoppage, took place. It was 
supported by a number of political organisations, and 
the subsequent government crack-down fell most 
heavily on Sarekat Islam in the arrest and deportation 
of its leadership. At this juncture the gulf between the 
aspirations of the Indonesian oppositional movements 
and the limits set by the colonial government was 
harshly illuminated. Semaun subsequently resumed 
leadership of the decapitated PKI, and Tjokro- 
aminoto that of Sarekat Islam. The latter now published 
his book Islam and Socialism (Islam dan Sosialisme) which 
represents a hardening of his attitude to Marxism. In 
it he attempts to demonstrate that Islamic socialism is 
the most perfect kind, not only by reference to 
Muhammad’s teachings but also by a reconstruction 
of society under the Orthodox Caliphs. He says that 
the state owned land, which was the same as owner- 
ship by the people; that society was neither autocratic 
nor bureaucratic; and that the army was a people’s ar- 
my. Among the socialistic regulations in force were 
prohibition of riba, the institution of zakat, injunctions 
to charity, and the egalitarianism evident in the com- 
munal prayers and during the Pilgrimage. In this 
book, Tjokroaminoto strongly attacks historical 
materialism as denying God, and deifying material 
things. He condemns Bebel’s famous dictum to the ef- 
fect that it is not that God created man, but that man 
has invented God. Much of the work is organised not 
around specifically socialist ideas but around the 
ideals of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, indicating 
the extent to which Islamic thinkers of the period felt 
the need to justify Islam in terms of Western political 
ideals, whether liberal or socialist. 

December 1927 saw the first federation of Indone- 
sian political parties (PPPKI: Permufakatan Perhim- 
punan Politiek Kebangsaan Indonesia, ‘‘Union of Indone- 
sian Political Associations’), subsequent to the 
elimination of the Communist Party after an unsuc- 
cessful localised uprising in 1926. This began a phase 
when there was pressure on all political parties to 
define or re-define themselves in terms of the na- 
tionalist focus indicated by the use of the word ‘‘In- 
donesia’’. Sarekat Islam duly changed its name to Partai 
Sarekat Islam Indonesia (‘‘The Sarekat Islam Party of 
Indonesia’). After Tjokroaminoto’s death in 1934, 
PSII lost much of its influence, and from 1937 on- 
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wards, a number of breakaway movements left to 
establish separate parties, adding to the plurality of 
Islamic organisations, which already encompassed the 
social movement Muhammadiyah (set up in the same 
year as Sarekat Islam) and the Nahdatul Ulama (‘‘Asso- 
ciation of Ulama’’) set up in 1926. In an evermore 
repressive colonial situation, it was impossible for any 
movement to replicate the early success of Sarekat Islam 
in mass mobilisation: in 1939, PSII, though still 
larger than any other political party, had only 
12,000 members left. PSII was dissolved at the be- 
ginning of the Japanese Occupation, and in 
November 1943 the Japanese created the Madjelis 
Sjuro Mustimin Indonesia (‘Indonesian Muslim Coun- 
cil’ or Masjumi) as a single organisational vehicle for 
Islam. This unity lasted until 1952, when the 
Nahdatul Ulama split off, and Indonesia’s first elec- 
tions in 1955 were contested by a number of Islamic 
parties which, though they jointly obtained a majority 
of the votes, were unable to co-operate to form a 
government based on Islam. 

The history of Sarekat Islam is thus paradigmatic of 
that of political Islam in Indonesia, exhibiting a 
tremendous capacity for mass mobilisation, the 
necessity to address powerful competing ideologies 
both traditional and modern, and the effect of contin- 
uing internal divisions in preventing the translation of 
mass appeal into political dominance. 
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SARF (a.), atermof Arabic grammar. Literally 

meaning ‘‘averting’’, ‘‘divergence’’, this term 
became in later grammar the current indication for 
the science of ‘“‘morphology’’ as a synonym for 
tasrif [q.v.]. In the early stages of Arabic grammar the 
term was used in two completely different senses. In 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab, sarf is almost always connected 
with the verb znsarafa in the sense of ‘‘to be fully 
declined’’, said of a noun. In Stbawayhi’s theory of 
grammar the normal situation for a noun is to have 
three case-endings to indicate the three cases (in 
Western grammars of Arabic such words are said to 
be triptotic in contrast to words that have only two en- 
dings, which are said to be diptotic). This normal 
situation obtains when the noun is as near as possible 
to its lightest, i.e. most flexible form, the triliteral 
masculine noun. Such a noun is said to be completely 
mutamakkin, i.e. having full freedom of movement 
(synonym munsarif). When a noun is diverted from 
this normal pattern it runs the risk of losing its full 
declension. This at least is the way the later gram- 
marians (as for instance al-Zadjdjadj’s K. ma yansarif 
wa-ma la yansarif) view the behaviour of these words. 
But it seems that in the Kitab Sibawayhi matters are 
somewhat different; here the emphasis is on the 
absence or presence of nunation. The lightness of a 
word (i.e. its unmarked use with maximum syntactic 
freedom) enables it to carry nunation, but when it 
deviates from its normal pattern, it becomes heavier 
(i.e. more marked) and as a consequence, loses the 
nunation and full declinability (¢ark al-sarf, e.g. Kitab, 


i, 163.11; ii, 2.11 and many other examples, cf. 
Troupeau, 1976, 123, who translates sarf with “‘con- 
version’’). It is difficult to explain this use from the 
lexical meaning of the word, since it is precisely the 
adherence to a certain pattern that brings nunation 
and thus sazf, and only when a word is diverted from 
its normal pattern (mahdiid ‘an al-bind? alladhi huwa 
awla bihi as al-Khahil says, apud Sibawayhi, Kitab, ii, 
14.5-11, who himself uses the term ma‘dil ‘an in the 
same passage) it loses the sarf (for a detailed analysis 
of the treatment of this issue in the Kitab, see 
Reuschel, 1959, 41-7). 

One explanation for this use of the term sarf may be 
the behaviour of a word like amsi ‘‘yesterday’’. Nor- 
mally, this word has no nunation and only two en- 
dings, since it is used as a temporal adjunct (zarf), i.e. 
in a more restricted construction than the syntactically 
free words. But when it is diverted from its usual 
category and used as a proper name it becomes fully 
declinable with nunation (masrif, Kitab, 11. 43.6 li-anna 
amst hahund laysa ‘ala ’l-hadd). Perhaps this is the origin 
of the term: sometimes words are diverted from their 
own category to another and then they acquire nuna- 
tion and full declinability. If this explanation is cor- 
rect, the original meaning of the term has been 
generalised to all words receiving nunation (and full 
declinability). In later grammar, the theory of full 
declinability was expressed in a canonical list of fac- 
tors that cause words to lose one of their endings (the 
so-called mawani‘ al-sarf): two factors from this list in 
combination (e.g. when a word is both feminine and 
used as proper name) cause a word to become diptotic 
(cf. e.g. in al-Zamakhshari’s Mufassal, 9-10). 

The discussions in this part of the Kitab are typically 
morphological problems, in which the test of the prop- 
er names is used as a device to find out what the status 
of a word is and to which category it belongs (cf. 
Carter, 1983). These problems have nothing to do 
with the syntactic relations within the sentence, since 
diptotic words, even though they have only two en- 
dings, are syntactically used in ail three cases. This 
may explain why in later grammar sa7f was used as a 
synonym for tasrif and became one of the normal 
terms for ‘‘morphology’’. 

The lexical meaning of sarafa ‘‘to divert, avert’’ is 
much clearer in the other sense in which sarf is used 
in early grammar, in particular by al-Farra?. Here it 
means the divergence or non-identity between two 
constituents of the sentence. In the sentence (a ta*kul 
al-samaka wa-tashraba ’l-labana, for instance, the sub- 
junctive of tashraba is explained by al-Farra? by a prin- 
ciple of ‘‘divergence’’ between the two verbs. This 
construction may be compared to the use of the ac- 
cusative indicating referential non-identity in a 
sentence such as zaydun khalfaka, as against the 
sentence zaydun sahibuka, where the nominative in- 
dicates the identity of the two nouns. According to 
Carter, 1973, this is Sibawayhi’s theory (he uses the 
verb sarafa in connection with this construction, Kitab, 
1, 418-19), but it became associated with Kufan gram- 
mar under the name of sarf, which continued to be us- 
ed in this sense in later explanations of the construc- 
tion (cf. e.g. Ibn al-Anbari, Insaf, 229-30; Owens, 
1990, 157 f.; Baalbaki, 1981, 22). The term is, in- 
deed, fairly frequent in al-Farra?’s Ma‘ani (e.g. i, 33; 
other instances in Carter, 1973, 298, n. 1). 
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Zadjdjadj, Kitab ma yansarif wa-ma la yansarif, ed. 
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H.M. Kara‘a, Cairo 1971; R. Baalbaki, Arab gram- 

matical controversies and the extant sources of the second and 

the third centuries A.D., in Wadad al-Kadi (ed.), 

Studia Arabica et Islamica, Festschrift for Ihsan ‘Abbas, 

Beirut 1981, 1-26; M.G. Carter, Sarf e hilaf: con- 

tribution a Uhistotre de la grammaire arabe, in Arabica, xx 

(1973), 292-304; idem, The use of proper names as a 

testing device in Sibawayhi’s Kitab, in C.H.M. 

Versteegh, K. Koerner and H.-J. Niederehe (eds.), 

The history of linguistics in the Near East, Amsterdam 

1983, 109-20; J. Owens, Early Arabic grammatical 

theory: heterogeneity and standardization, Amsterdam 

1990; W. Reuschel, Al-Halil thn-Ahmad, der Lehrer 

Sibawaihs, als Grammatiker, Berlin 1959; G. 

Troupeau, Lexique-index du Kitab de Stbawayht, Paris 

1976. (C.H.M. VeERSTEEGH) 

SARF, a term of Islamic law [see Suppl.]. 

SARHADD (p.), lit. ‘‘upper frontier, boundary’’, 
a general geographical term specifically applied in 
southeastern Persia to the mountain region in the 
modern Persian province of Baliéistan and 
Sistan adjoining the frontier with Pakistani 
Balidistan. Its mountain chains run generally from 
northwest to southeast, and include the volcanic (still 
partially active) Kah-i Taftan (4,042 m/13,262 feet), 
the highest point, but there are also east-west-running 
outliers, such as the Kiah-i Bazman (3,489 m/11,478 
feet) which connects the Sarhadd with the Djabal 
Bariz [q.v. in Suppl.]. The only village/small town of 
any note is Kh“ash or Vasht, in a broad and fertile 
valley on the western slopes of the main mountain 
chain and situated on the road linking Zahidan 
(Zahedan) with Iranshahr and Cahbahar on the 
Makran [q.v.] coast. 

The Sarhadd’s role in history has been mainly as a 
refuge area e.g. for the Mihrabanid Maliks of Nimriz 
in the later 9th/15th century (see C.E. Bosworth, The 
history of the Saffarids of Sistan and the Maliks of Nimruz 
(247-861 to 949/1542-3), Costa Mesa, Calif. and New 
York 1994, 463-5). By the later 19th century, the 
region had become largely depopulated, with irriga- 
tion and agriculture abandoned, because of endemic 
banditry; this last provoked in 1916 a punitive expedi- 
tion of the Indian Army mounted from British 
Baliistan into the Kih-i M6rpish (see R.E.H. Dyer, 
The raiders of the Sarhad, being an account of a campaign of 
arms and bluff against the brigands of the Persia-Balucht 
border during the Great War, London 1921). 

Bibliography: See also P.M. Sykes, Ten thousand 

miles in Persia or eight years in Irdn, London 1902, 93, 

136 ff.; C.E. Bosworth, Historical notes on the Sarhadd 

region in Baluchistan, in Irfan Habib (ed.), Professor 

Mohammad Habib centenary volume, ‘Aligarh, forth- 

coming. (C.E£. Boswortn) 

SARHANG (?.), a term denoting a rank of of- 
ficer or commander in mediaeval Persian armies 
and paramilitary groups (cf. Vuller, Lexicon persico- 
latinum, ii, 261-2, 293; dux exercitus, praefectus). Thus 
the sarhangs were leaders of bands of ‘ayyars (q.v.] or 
Sunni orthodox vigilantes combatting the Kharidjis in 
3rd/9th century Sistan, and Ya‘kib b. al-Layth, 
founder of the Saffarid dynasty [g.v.], embarked on 
his rise to power by becoming a sarhang in the ‘ayyar 
forces of a local leader in Bust, Salih b. al-Nadr al- 
Kinani (Ta?rikh-i Sistan, ed. Bahar, passim; Gardizi, 
Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Nazim, 11, ed. Habibi, 139; see the 
discussion by Bosworth in BSOAS, xxxi [1968], 
539-40). 

In modern Persia, sarahang denotes the rank of 
colonel. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. BoswortH) 


SARI, Arabic form Sariya, a town of the Cas- 
pian region of Persia, in mediaeval Islamic times 
within the province of Tabaristan, now in the modern 
province of Mazandaran [q.v.] (lat. 36° 33’ N., long. 
53° 06’ E.). It lies some 32 km/20 miles from the Cas- 
pian Sea on the Tidjin river (Hudiid al-‘alam, tr. 77: 
TiZin-Ridh) and in the hot and humid coastal plain; 
the surrounding region has always been famous for its 
silk production and its fruits. 

Whether Sari had any pre-Islamic history is 
unclear, though Islamic lore assigned its foundation to 
the legendary Pishdadid [g.v.] figure, Tahmirath. 
Details are lacking of the first appearance of the Arabs 
there; this may have been in the time of ‘Uthman’s 
governor of Kifa, Sa‘id b. al-‘As [g.v.]. Sulayman b. 
Abd al-Malik’s governor Yazid b. al-Muhallab [see 
MUHALLABIDS] temporarily occupied the town, but 
was compelled to withdraw by the Dabiyid [see 
pABUya] Ispahbadh Farrukhan. The first Islamic 
building erected there was a congregational mosque 
built by the first ‘Abbasid governor of Tabaristan, 
Abu ’l-Khudayb, in 140/757-8. It remained generally 
the capital of the indigenous Ispahbadhs, with the 
Arab governors installed at nearby Amul [q.2.], 
although in the 3rd/9th century the Tahirid governors 
and the local ‘Alids moved their capital to Sari, and 
the Bawandids remained there till the 7th/13th cen- 
tury. The town was flourishing in the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, according to the geographers, with a citadel sur- 
rounded by a moat and rampart and a flourishing 
textiles industry. 

There is little mention of Sari in later Islamic times. 
It suffered on Mongol times and was sacked by 
Timir’s troops in 795/1393, yet recovered and re- 
mained the capital of Mazandaran till the Zands, who 
transferred it to Barfuriish. Agha Muhammad Khan 
Kadjar brought it back again to Sari, but in the 19th 
century the town declined in favour of Amul and 
Barfurdsh-Babul and only revived in the 20th century 
with the advent of the railway and of better road com- 
munications during the Pahlavi period. It is now the 
capital both of a shahrastan or canton of the same name 
and of the province (ustan) of Mazandaran; in ca. 1950 
the population was 25,000, but this has now risen to 
185,844 (Preliminary results of the 1991 census, Statistical 
Centre of Iran, Population Division). See further, 
MAZANDARAN. 

Bibliography: Sam‘ani, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, 

vii, 128-31; Yakut, A¢u‘diam al-buldan, ed. Beirut, 

iti, 170-1; G.N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian ques- 

tion, London 1892, i, 379; Le Strange, Lands, 370, 

374-5; H.L. Rabino, Mézandardn and Astardbdd, 

London 1928, 51-7; Razmara (ed.), Farhang-t 

djughrafiya-yi Iran-zamin, iti, 147-9. 

£ (C.E. BoswortH) 

SARI‘, an Arabic metre with the following three 
main types, each consisting of six feet to the fine and 
differing in the last foot (dard) only: 


(a) --v-|--v-|-e---e- [--e- 1 == 
(b) --v-|--v-|-2-f--e-|--9= [ee 
(ec) --v-|--v-|-~-|--9-}--¥=1-- 


(in which = represents an overlong syllable i.e. con- 
sonant + long vowel + consonant). The first and 
fourth foot come in three’variants: - — yu —-— uy - 
and vw — vw —. The second and fifth foot have either 
~~vu-— or —vv-. In the work of Ibn al-Rimi 
(221-76/836-96 [9.v.]), the distribution of these types 
is: type (a) 6%, (b) 39% and (c) 55%; the three types 
together are used in almost 7% of the poems in the 
diwan. 

In Khalilian theory [see ‘arUp}, sari is the ninth 
metre, and the first metre of the fourth circle. The 
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scansion of the circle metre is mustaflun mustaf<ilun 
mafiulatu (twice). Types (a), (b) and (c) are called 
awwal al-sari‘, thani ’l-sari< and thalith al-sari<. Al-Khalil 
b. Ahmad (d. 175/791 [g.v. }) distinguishes three other 
types of sarz“, whereas some later metricians mention 
a seventh type. The most important of these are two 
types of three-foot sari‘: 

(d) --v-|--v-|u-= 

(e) --e~|--o-]e--. 

In practice, however, types (d) and (e) are called ragjaz 
(g.v.] by many authorities (cf. Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, i, 
183; al-Damanhari, /rshad, 76 ll. 13-17). The division 
of opinion explains why, for instance, the ten pieces 
in three-foot sari‘ metres of the Hamasa of Abt Tam- 
mam are placed under the ardjaz in the index of the 
edition of al-Marzuki’s commentary, whereas al- 
Tibrizi’s commentary contains an explicit reference to 
the sari‘ metre in seven of these pieces (see ed. 
Freytag, i, 308, 332, 675, 798, 801, 802, 808; but note 
the fact that the metre of the piece which begins on p. 
297 is said to be min mashttr al-radjaz). 

A different system is found in al-Djawhari (d. 
393/1003 or later [g.v.]). He does not recognise the 
sari* as an independent metre, but considers the six- 
foot types as sub-forms of a basit from which the 
second foot of each hemistich has been left out (‘Arid 
al-waraka, 23-4; Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, i, 137, ii, 303). 
The three-foot or mashiur types, sc. (d) and (e) above, 
are, according to him, sub-forms of radjaz (‘Arud al- 
waraka, 46 n. 15). 

For further statistics and a discussion of the grow- 
ing importance of the metre in ‘Abbasid times, see J. 
Bencheikh, Poétique arabe, 203-40. 

Bibliography: G.W. Freytag, Darstellung der 
arabischen Verskunst, Bonn 1830, 242-54; idem (ed.), 
Hamasae carmina cum Tebrisii scholits integris, Bonn 
1828-51; Muhammad al-Damanhini, al-Irshad al- 
shafi ‘ala matn al-Kafi, Balak 1285/1865; Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Marziki, Sharh Diwan al-Hamasa, 
ed. Ahmad Amin and ‘Abd al-Salam Haran, Cairo 
1371-2/1951-3; Ibn Rashik, al-“Umda fi mahasin al- 
shiY wa-ddabiht wa-nakdih, ed. Muhammad Mubhyi 
’1]-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, 2 vols., ?Cairo 1374/1955; 
Aba Nasr Isma‘“il al-Djawhari, ‘Arid al-waraka, ed. 
Muhammad al-‘Alami, Casablanca 1984; J.E. Ben- 
cheikh, Poétique arabe, *Paris 1989. 

A (W. STOETzER) 

AL-SARI B. aL-HAKAM B. YUsuF AL-BALKHI, gover- 
nor and financial controller of Egypt from 1 Ramadan 
200/3 April 816. On 1 Rabis I 201/27 Sept. 816, the 
troops openly mutinied against him, and al-Ma?min 
was forced to remove al-Sari from his post and replace 
him by Sulayman b. Ghalib; al-Sari was put in prison 
and Sulaym4n entered upon his office on Tuesday, 4 
Rabr* I 201/30 Sept. 816. He was removed from of- 
fice as early as 1 Sha‘ban 201/22 Feb. 817, as the 
result of a repeated revolt of the troops, and al-Sari 
was again appointed by al-Ma’min. Thenews ofhisap- 
‘pointment reached Egypt on 12 Sha‘ban 201/4 March 
817; al-Sari was released from prison and entered al- 
Fustat on the same day. He held office till his death 
on 30 Djumada I 205/11 Nov. 820. That al-Sari 
played a prominent part in Egypt even before his ap- 
pointment as governor is evident also from his men- 
tion in the “raz of a kiswa intended for the Ka‘ba of 
the year 197/812-13. His name is also found on gold 
and copper coins of Egypt; see W. Tiesenhausen, 
Monnaies des Khalifes ortentaux, 188, no. 1700 (Misr 200 
A.H.), 193, no. 1737 (200 and 202 A.H.); H. Niitzel, 
Katalog d. orient. Miinzen in den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, i, 
367, no. 2247; Ismail Ghalib, Meskikat-i kadime-yi 
islamtyye katalogi, 188, no. 563 (Misr 200 A.H.), 387, 


| no. 928 (Misr 201 A.H.), no. 929 (Misr 204 A.H.). 


Bibliography: Kindt, K. al-Wulat, ed. R. Guest, 
London 1912, 161-5, 167-72; Abu ’]-Mahasin Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Annales, ed. T.G.J. Juynboll, i, 
Leiden 1855, 574-88; Makrizi, Khitat, i, 178, 179, 
310; Tabari, iii, 1044; Ibn al-Athir, vi, 256; F. 
Wistenfeld, Die Statthalter von Agypten zur Zett der 
Chalifen, ii, in Abh. G. W. Gott. (1875), xx, 30-2; Cor- 
pus papyrorum Raineri III, Series arabica, ed. A. 
Grohmann, i/2, 144, 145. (A. GROHMANN) 
aL-SARI s. MANSOUR [see Abu ’L-sARAYa]. | 
AL-SARI 8. AHMAD B. AL-Sari AL-RAFFA? al- 

Kindi al-Mawsili, Abu ’I-Hasan (d. 362/972-3 accord- 
ing to Yakat, Irshad, iv, 185, and Ibn al-‘Adim, 
Bughya, ix, 435; other dates are also given), Arab 
poet and anthologist, particularly famous for his 
descriptive poetry (awsaf). 

He was born in Mawsil, where his father apprentic- 
ed him to the clothes-menders/jobbing _ tailors 
(raffa°un), hence his nickname, which is, however, not 
yet used by the contemporary source Ibn al-Nadim 
(Fihrist, 169). In spite of his lowly occupation he tried 
his hand at poetry, and al-Bakharzi lists him among 
poets who had to earn their living by hard work, 
alongside the rice-bread baker al-Khubzaruzzi, the 
market-crier al-Wa?wa? al-Dimashki, and the cloth 
merchant Abu Hilal al-‘Askari [g. ov. | (Dumyat al-kasr, 
ed. al-Hulw, Cairo 1968, i, 528-9). He was apparent- 
ly not a complete autodidact, since the name of his 
teacher, the otherwise unknown Abu Mansir Jbn Abi 
Barrak, is mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 169, 1. 
12), but he is otherwise said to have been uneducated. 
After achieving a certain fame as a poet, he went to 
the Hamdanid court in Aleppo in 345/956-7 (for the 
year, see Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, ix, 428) and found ac- 
ceptance among the court poets of Sayf al-Dawla. 
After the latter’s death in 333/945, he moved on to 
Baghdad and sang the praises of the Buyid vizier al- 
Muhallabi (d. 352/963 {q.v.]). The sources are not in 
unison about his worldly affairs in this period: some 
depict him as poor and debt-ridden (al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Ta*rtkh Baghdad, ix, 194), others as wealthy 
(al-Tha‘alibi, Yatima, ii, 119; Yakut, Zrshad, xi, 185). 
For the time of al-Muhallabi’s successor al-‘Abbas b. 
al-Husayn al-Shirazi (appointed vizier in 356/967, d. 
362/973 [g.v.]) we have an anecdote related by al- 
Muhassin b. Ibrahim al-Sabi? (d. 401/1010; see aL- 
sABI, no. 8), according to which al-Sari must have 
been a man of modest means at the time (apud Ibn al- 
“Adim, Bughya, ix, 429-30). 

The main feature of al-Sari’s life as depicted in the 
sources is his constant feud with the two Khalidi 
brothers, Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Hashim and Abt 
‘Uthman Sa‘id b. Hashim (see aL-KHALIDIYYAN). 
They too came from Mawsil and it seems that already 
early on al-Sari accused them of stealing his own as 
well as other poets’ poetry. Ibn al-Nadim, in his 
paragraph on the Khalidis, concurs that it was second 
nature to them to appropriate (ghasaba) verses they lik- 
ed (Frhrist, 169, 1. 21-3). To make the accusation stick, 
al-Sari used the devious method of making copies of 
the diwan of Kushadjim (d. ca. 350/961 [9.v.]), whom 
he admired and emulated, and including the best 
poems of the Khalidis in them (al-Tha‘alibi, Yatima, 
ii, 118; Yakut, Zrshad, xi, 183; Ibn Khallikan, ii, 360). 
The feud between al-Sari and his adversaries was a 
long-lasting one; in the account of al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, the Khalidis appear as al-Sari’s ineluctable 
nemesis, who succeed in poisoning his relationships 
with Sayf al-Dawla, al-Wazir al-Muhallabi, and other 
patrons. Al-Sari himself was, however, not immune to 
the accusation of sartka: Ibn al-Nadim—amidst a 
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string of admiring epithets—calls him a man “‘of 
many thefts’’ (kathir al-sarika, Fihrist, 169, 1. 28). It is, 
however, important here to distinguish between two 
kinds of plagiarism, (a) wholesale lifting of other 
people’s poems (musdlata, for the term see e.g. Yatima, 
ii, 119, 1. 5), and (b) taking up, and playing with, ex- 
isting and attributable motifs. Both play a role in 
al-Sari’s literary life. On the one hand, [bn al-Nadim 
mentions that al-Sart is said to have appropriated the 
poetry of his teacher Ibn Abi Barrak (Fthrist, 169, 1. 
12), and al-Tha‘alibi writes that he discovered a 
number of identical poems in the collection of poetry 
of the two Khalidis in the handwriting of Abu 
‘Uthman, the younger of the two brothers, and the 
collection of al-Sari’s poetry in the poet’s own hand- 
writing, both belonging to the bibliophile Abu Nasr 
Sahl b. al-Marzuban ( Yatima, ii, 118-19; one of the 
poems he quotes in this regard is actually also includ- 
ed in Kushadjim, Diwan, ed. Khayriyya M. Mahfuz, 
Baghdad 1390/1970, 230, no. 210, and has even a 
fourth avatar in an unattributed appearance in al- 
Sari’s own anthology K. al-Muhibb [see below}, iv, 
326, no. 717). Al-Tha‘alibi declares himself unable to 
decide whether the duplication of poems is due to 
tawarud ‘‘two poets having the exact same idea’’ or 
musdlaia ‘‘appropriating another poet’s poems’’ 
(Yatima, ii, 119, ll. 4-5). If theft is involved, it is still 
unclear who is the thief and who the victim. In his 
chapter on the Khalidi brothers, al-Tha‘alibi thus 
uses the term fasdruk ‘‘two-way theft’’ to characterise 
the cases of strong similarity between the Khdlidis and 
al-Sari which he presents to the reader (Yatima, ii, 
184-6 [Aba Bakr], and 199-201 [Aba ‘Uthman]). He 
also makes an important observation concerning the 
reason that made the free floating, or malicious steal- 
ing, of so many poems possible: there is, between al- 
Sari and the Khalidis, ‘‘an amazing agreement and a 
close similarity in handling the reins of the rhymes 
and fashioning the adornment of the motifs’’ ( Yatima, 
ii, 119, ll. 5-6). The only way of redress that a poet 
had to combat an infringement of his ‘‘copyright”’ 
was to complain (azallum) about this injustice to the 
authorities, most commonly to the recipients of their 
panegyrics. A fair amount of al-Sari’s poems contain 
such complaints against the Khalidis. 

The other type of plagiarism is the more regular 
and—in an age of mannerist poetising—hardly 
reprehensible type of adopting and, if possible, im- 
proving successful motifs of earlier poets. Al-Tha“alibi 
gives a list of 44 such cases and praises al-Sari for his 
skilful ‘‘plagiarism’’ (husn al-sartka wa-djawdat al- 
akhdh, see Yatima, ti, 120, penult.). The ‘‘victims’’ are 
almost all ‘‘modern’’ poets, led by al-Mutanabbi who 
serves as a model twelve times. 

Al-Sari al-Raffa? has left three works, two of which, 
the Diwan and al-Muhibb wa ’l-mahbub wa ’l-mashmim 
wa ‘l-mashrib, have been preserved. The latter is an 
anthology of the maGni-catalogue type, i.e. a topically 
arranged selection of poetic fragments with descrip- 
tions of the various parts of the beloved, of the lover, 
of spring, and of wine. The majority of the poets are 
‘*Moderns’’, but Umayyad poets have their fair 
share, while pre-Islamic ones occur very rarely. 

The Diwan was, according to Ibn al-Nadim (Fihnist, 
169, penult.), edited by the poet himself shortly before 
his death on ca. 300 leaves who then added more ma- 
terial to it. It was also edited by an unknown 
“‘modern’’ adi6 in the alphabetic arrangement accord- 
ing to rhyme letters. This may mean that the poet’s 
edition was not alphabetical. If so, the situation may 
be reflected in the surviving manuscripts, some of 
which are alphabetical, while others are not (see the 


description of the mss. in Diwan, i, 188-208). How- 
ever, the situation was very likely more complicated: 
al-Tha‘alibt enumerates three sources for his 
knowledge of al-Sari’s poetry: the Diwan as brought to 
him from Baghdad, a number of outstanding poems 
recited to him and given for copying by the famous 
poet and epistolographer Aba Bakr al-Kh’arazmi (d. 
383/993 [g.v. under AL-KHWARAZMI]), and a volume 
(mudjallada) in al-Sari’s own hand-writing in the 
possession of Abu Nasr Sahl b. al-Marzub4n and con- 
taining many additions to the Diwan. But still, he 
says, he found in the secondary literature fragments of 
poems by al-Sari that he could not trace in his sources. 
Ibn al-‘Adim lists nine people, among them Abi Bakr 
al-Kh’arazmi, who are said to have transmitted 
al-Sari’s poetry (Baghya, ix, 428). The details of the 
early transmission of al-Sari’s poetry are thus still 
obscure. 

The opinions about al-Sari’s stature as a poet were 
generally very high. He is even called ‘‘next in line’’ 
(radif) after al-Mutanabbi and superior to him in 
tenderness (rkka) (on the title-page of the Diwan ms. 
Laleli 1745, see introd. of ed. in Diwan, i, 189). He 
is particularly famous for his ecphrastic poetry, ‘‘very 
versatile in similes and descriptions’’ (kathir al-iftinan 
fi ‘l-tashbihat wa ’l-awsaf), as Ibn al-Nadim says 
(Fthrist, 169, 29). The index of poetically described 
objects in the recent Diwan edition lists 150 items (1). 
Not all of them yield monothematic poems, many are 
integrated into larger frameworks. Some of these 
seem to be unusual polythematic structures, possibly 
created by al-Sari. Thus poem no. 353 (Diwan, ii, 
464-5) starts with a description of the morning and a 
rooster, leads on to a wine song, and ends with a 
panegyric on Sayf al-Dawla. An interesting subgenre 
with al-Sari is his descriptions of his own poetry, of 
which al-Tha‘alibi gives a small collection of examples 
(Yatima, ii). A close literary study is still lacking. 

Bibliography: Works. Diwan, first ed. Cairo 
1355 (based on two mss.); ed. Habib Husayn al- 
Hasani, 2 vols., [Baghdad] 1981 (based on ten 
mss.); al-Muhibb wa *l-mahbiib wa ’l-mashmiim wa ’I- 
mashrab, ed. Misbah Ghalawundjr [?}, 4 vols. [vol. 
4, ed. Madjid Hasan al-Dhahab1], Damascus 1306- 
7/1986 (the ms. Vienna 359 bearing the same title 
is not al-Sari’s work; the ed. has identified it as a 
rearranged version of Halbat al-kumayt by al- 
Nawadji [g.0.}, see introd., m4-m5). 

Studies. Yusuf Amin Kasir, al-Sari al-Raffa?, 
Baghdad 1956; Habib Husayn al-Hasani, as an in- 
trod. to his ed. of the Diwan, i, 9-182; for com- 
parisons with the ecphrastic poetry of Kushadjim, 
see Alma Giese, Wasf be: Kusagim, Berlin 1981, 222 
(snow), 255 (melon), 263 (candle), 269 (fire), 273 
(writing utensils). On K. al-Muhibb see J. Sadan, 
Maidens’ Hair and Starry Skies. Imagery systems and 
ma‘ani guides; the practical side of Arabic poetics as demon- 
strated in two manuscripts, in Israel Oriental Studies, xi 
(1991), 57-88, in particular 67-70, 74-84. 

Sources. Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fthrist, ed. Fligel; 
Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al-dahr, ed. M.M. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, 4 vols., ?Cairo 1375-7/1956-8; al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi, Tartkh Baghdad, ix, Cairo 1349/1931; 
Yakut, Irshad al-arib, ed. A.F. Rifa‘t, xi, Cairo n.d.; 
Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-aSyan, ed. I. ‘Abbas, ii; 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat al-talab fi ta*rikh Halab, facs. 
ed. F. Sezgin, ix, Frankfurt 1409/1989; Muhsin al- 
Amin, A‘yan al-Shia, xxxiv, Beirut 1370/1950, 
35-147. (W.P. Hernricus) 
SARI a.-SAKATI, Abu ’I-Hasan b. al-Mughallis, 

important Sufi of the second generation of Sufis in 
Baghdad, 155-253/772-867. 
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Biography 

Born as the son of a pedlar (sakati) who had settled 
at an early date in the Karkh [q.v.] quarter of 
Baghdad, Sari rose to be a distinguished wholesale 
trader, known for his honesty (Ta7rikh Baghdad ( = TB) 
ix, 189). Like other merchants, he devoted himself to 
hadith studies which, as the names of his teachers in- 
dicate, must have brought him from Baghdad via 
Kifa to Mecca (Hilya, x, 127). 

At the age of ca. 35-40 he encountered the saint 
Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi (d. 815 [¢.v.]), which brought his 
career as a merchant to a sudden end and initiated the 
second period of his life. The world had beome indif- 
ferent to him; he abandoned his trade and chose the 
Saft path. Several journeys opened up new horizons 
for him. In the convent of ‘Abbadan [g.v.] he tried to 
join the Basra school through fasting exercises. On the 
road he came to know the Syrian anchorite ‘Ali al- 
Djurdjani, who exerted a lasting influence upon him 
(Hilya, x, 110-11) and directed his eye towards Syria, 
where he became acquainted with the school of 
Ibrahim b. Adham (q.v.], which was to impress him 
in more than one way. He stayed at Damascus, 
Ramla, Jerusalem and Tarsus in the north, from 
where he joined the ajzhad, at already sixty years of age 
(HMilya, x, 126). His wandering years ended around 
218/833 with his definite return to Baghdad. Probably 
already before his journeys he had won there Bishr al- 
Hafi (d. 840 [q.v.]) as a paternal friend. For his views 
he was also indebted to Fudayl b. ‘Iyad (d. 803 {q.v.]), 
whom he did not, however, come to know personally. 
He does not seem to have maintained close relations 
with al-Muhasibi (d. 857 [q.v.]), who was very closely 
connected to him as far as Sift ethics and self-educa- 
tion were concerned (cf. J. van Ess, Gedankenwelt, 10). 

The third period of Sari’s life, which began im- 
mediately after his return to Baghdad, was that of his 
great role as a teacher. Pupils did not only come flock- 
ing in from ‘Irak and Khurasan (Abu ’!-K4sim al- 
Djunayd, Aba Sa‘id al-Kharraz, Abu ’l-Husayn al- 
Nari, Samnin, Ibn Masraki and others), but also 
from Syria (e.g. ‘Ali al-Ghadairi and Isma‘il b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Shami). It was not only professional Siafis 
who joined him, but also pious workmen and mer- 
chants, unto the muhaddith [see HADITH] and the kad 
(TB, ix, 191-2, 189, 1. 15). Sari must have been an 
outstanding teacher, who knew how to address and 
stimulate everyone, whether personally or in the 
course of lectures (e.g. Hilya, x, 119, ll. 15 ff.), but 
who also knew what he could demand of the in- 
dividual person. Only the intimates had insight in, his 
mystical experience. On the other hand, he also com- 
posed a rule for novices (Hilya, x, 117 below). 

We do not know how long Sari was active as an 
educator. From a certain moment onwards he 
withdrew completely into his own world of experience 
and permitted only intimates, above all Abu ’]-Kasim 
al-Djunayd (d. 910), to approach him. For this fourth 
period of Sari’s life, too, people in Baghdad had a 
concrete explanation. Once he was teaching in his cir- 
cle when the misanthrope Abu Dja‘far al-Sammak 
passed and marred the holding of further sessions by 
remarking: ‘‘Abu ’Il-Hasan, you have become the 
resting-place of the idlers’’ (7B, xiv, 411). 

Sari’s character 

In his statements as well as in the accounts about 
him, Sari appears as a noble, unselfish, helpful and 
dynamic personality who, as a member of the Islamic 
community, felt himself responsible for the well-being 
of his fellow men (cf. TB, ix, 188). This attitude had 
already won him the favour of Ma‘rif al-Karkhi and 
made him later responsive to the futuwwa [g.v.] of 


Ibrahim b. Adham, who did every kind of work for 
others but would himself never lay claim to their help. 
The after-effects of his influence also sharpened Sari’s 
sensitivity to decent good manners (adab, cf. Hilya, x, 
120, ll. 20-1, 122, Il. 18-20). 

Like Ibn Adham, Sari was a man of action and not 
a theoretician. Knowledge (‘i/m) interested him only 
in so far as it could be turned into deed (Samal). He 
shared Bishr al-Hafi’s scepticism of knowledge of the 
hadith; according to him, it was ‘‘no provision for the 
hereafter’’ (ibid. , x, 127). Consequently, he transmit- 
ted only traditions which were illustrated by his own 
attitude or which would support the latter. He was no 
less at a loss with theology, even if occasionally he 
knew how to gain a Sufi aspect from a theologumenon 
(cf. Mukhtasar Ta*rikh Dimashk = MTD, ix, 227 in the 
middle). There was only one knowledge for which he 
had a burning interest, namely, the paths to self- 
knowledge and self-education; as a protagonist of this 
field of knowledge, he particularly esteemed al- 
Muhasibt (Kat al-kuliib, ii, 35, Il. 11-12 = Gramlich, 
Die Nahrung, i, 503). 

Other main features of Sari’s character were his 
sincerity and veracity. Bishr al-Hafi had trained him 
in the freedom not to fool others in anything (Luma‘ 
373, ll. 5-8), and Sari himself demanded that nothing 
should be done or left out ‘‘on behalf of people’’ but 
only on behalf of God alone (Sifat al-safwa, ii, 213), in 
other words, that there should be practised what in 
‘Irak was understood as tkAlds [g.v.] and which Sari, 
in association with al-Djurdjani, still called tashih al- 
trada ‘‘purification of intention’’ (al-Sulami, 51; for 
al-Djurdjani, see Hilya, x, 112). In the method of car- 
rying through this attitude against all impulses of 
hypocrisy (riya), he largely followed al-Muhasibi (cf. 
ibid., x, 125, and van Ess, Gedankenwelt, 149 ff.). 

Above all, he fought a particular case of hypocrisy, 
which one might qualify as ‘‘business by means of 
religion’’. On a lower level he condemns ‘‘eating 
thanks to one’s religion”’ (Hilya, x, 117, ll. 7-10; see 
for this, Luma‘, 201, 1. 3; Meier, Aba Sa%id, 304); on 
a higher one, he censures the claim to social authority 
of many a Kur?’an reader on the ground of his piety 
and religious knowledge, which he misuses (MTD, ix, 
226-7). As a general remedy and as preventive 
medicine, he recommends ‘‘anonymity’’ (khumil), 
following also in this point Bishr al-Hafi’s example. 
The end of zuhd 

Sari belongs to the generation of Sufis in which— 
not least under the influence of a new mystical 
experience—the authentic wealth of ideas of zuhd is 
partly commuted, partly refined, but sometimes also 
hyperbolically brought ad absurdum. The theatrical 
tirades of the ascetics against the world became silent, 
and the fierce battle against its allurement gave way 
to indifference (see for this, MTD, ix, 219). Sari in- 
deed abandoned his trade because of lack of interest 
in wordly affairs, but on the other hand he did not 
simply throw away all his worldly goods but put them 
into action for works pleasing to God. Zuhd became an 
inner attitude and signified that ‘‘the heart is free 
from that from which the hands are free’’ (Luma‘, 46). 

The most important means of commuting zukd was 
“‘scrupulousness”’ (wara‘), i.e. the painful effort to 
come only in contact with ‘‘what is permitted’ (halal). 
The first matter to be dealt with was one’s daily 
bread. The scrupulous person wanted to know where 
his sustenance came from, and who had dealt with it 
before it reached his hands. Sari then extended this 
method to all implements of daily life (TB, ix, 189). 
He apparently came to know these implements in 
Syria, in the heritage of Ibn Adham (cf. Hilya, x, 116, 
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22-3). The idea of narrowing what is permitted by 
means of wara‘ in such a way that zuhd practically loses 
its object goes also back to this heritage. This was in 
any case the way in which Sari proceeded (TB, ix, 
190). When sure of their irreproachable origin, he was 
by all means open to worldly titbits (AA7D, ix, 217 
below). But he followed Ibn Adham’s ideas of wara‘ 
also in another aspect; not only did he not want to eat 
anything which might burden him before God, but 
neither should food render him indebted to any 
creature (Luma‘ 183, ll. 6-7; on Ibn Adham, cf. al- 
Kushayri, 59, Hl. 9-10 = Gramlich, Das Sendschreiben, 
172). 

All along there had been a latent conflict between 
excessive service of God (“bdda [q.v.]), as practised by 
the ascetics, and social requirements. Initially, Sari 
had clearly decided in favour of the latter. He 
transmitted to his pupils (al-Sulami, 165, ll. 9-10) the 
relevant hadith, taken over from Ma‘raf: ‘‘He who 
fulfills a wish of his Muslim brother is rewarded in the 
same way as one who has served God during all his 
life’? (Manakib, 626-7). In the last period of his life, 
however, he recommends as ‘‘the direct path into 
paradise’ that ‘‘one should occupy oneself with the 
service of God, turn only to Him in such a way that 
there does not remain anything else inside oneself’ 
(Hilya, x, 119). Ascetic piety expressed in works is cer- 
tainly not at stake any more here, but it was on the 
one hand a matter of the delight of being alone with 
God (cf. ibid., x, 117, 1. 14, 125, 1. 10) and on the 
other a matter of avoiding temptations, no less impor- 
tant for Sari (al-Sulami, 50, Il. 6-7). 

With the conviction of his own depravity, Sari 
enters the field of hyperbolism. This conviction may 
have been furthered by continuous self-criticism and 
by examination of his conscience, but it also cor- 
responds to an old praxis of exercise in humility (cf. 
van Ess, Gedankenwelt, 158): one forces oneself to the 
notion that one is worse than everybody else. Fudayl 
b. ‘Iyad [9.v.] held the same view (Hilya, viii, 101). 
To the alarm of his pupils, Sari did not even wish to 
have preference over homosexual boys (al-Sulami, 49, 
Il. 10 ff.) and continuously squinted at the tip of his 
nose in order to investigate whether his face had not 
already become black because of his depravity (Hilya, 
x, 116; this passage became famous, cf. Ta‘arruf, 31, 
1. 8). 

ae also gives a new turn to another ascetic motive, 
namely ostentatious and continuous mourning as it 
was practised by the bakka>un and later by Fudayl b. 
‘Iyad. Sari still allows for this attitude when he men- 
tions ‘‘weeping about one’s sins’’ as the first of the 
“five most beautiful things’’ (al-Sulami, 54). Later, 
being mournful becomes for him the characteristic of 
someone who loves God (as in Hilya, x, 125, 1. 24), 
and when he exclaims before al-Djunayd ‘‘I should 
wish that the mourning of the entire mankind be 
thrown upon me”’ (zbid., 118); this may conceivably 
have an altruistic meaning, but certainly not the 
former ascetic one. 

Finally, a word on the primal ascetic motive of fear 
of God and His Judgement. It is true that 
reminiscences of both the absolute and the polarised 
fear of God are not lacking in Sari’s thinking (e.g. 
Hilya, x, 118, Il. 2-4, and al-Sulami, 53, 1. 5), but the 
starting point of his reflections is a well-considered 
balance between fear and its counter-force, namely, 
hopefulness (for this problem see Meier, Aba Sa‘id, 
148 ff.), put down in a fragment of a letter of a later 
period, the only authentic document of Sari which we 
possess (Luma‘, 238). However, he developed this 
dichotomy further in a Safi way. On the one hand, he 


does this with the help of a surmounting third notion: 
firstly, it is the shame (haya’) before God’s eye (Hilya, 
x, 117), which takes the place of the mere fear of His 
punishment and hope for His grace (see also ‘Attar, 
Tadhkira, i, 253, lt. 14-15, 247, ll. 20 ff.); secondly, 
Sari introduces here as a fourth binding force, after 
the example of Shakik al-Balkhi (Adad al “ibadat, 20-1), 
the love of God, which outshines the elementary ex- 
periences of fear and hope. On the other hand, he 
refines fear and hope into feelings of reverence (hayba) 
and intimacy (uns) (Sifat al-safwa, ii, 215, ll. 7-8). All 
“‘new’’ notions are characterised as personal feelings 
towards God and therefore indicate that we find 
ourselves already in the sphere of mysticism. In the 
“five things next to which nothing else rests in the 
heart’’, Sari gives a summing up, namely ‘‘fear of 
God alone, hope in God alone, love of God alone, 
shame before God alone, and intimacy with God 
alone”’ (Hilya, x, 124-5). 

Sari’s mystical experiences 

We are extremely badly informed about what Sari 
made public of his mystical experience (cf. al-Sulami, 
48, Il. 3-2; al-Kushayri, 10, 1. 2= Gramlich, Das Send- 
schreiben, 41). It is certain that this experience was 
completely under the imprint of the love of God. The 
impulse might go back to Ma‘rif al-Karkhi who, after 
his death, could only be imagined in paradise as being 
drunk with the love of God (Manakib, 675-6) and who 
is said to have been moved by the love of God to that 
form of renunciation of the world which he also knew 
how to provoke in Sari (Kut, iii, 82, ll. 4 ff.). In fact, 
it is to al-Djunayd exclusively that we owe all informa- 
tion on Sari’s love of God, and so it dates only from 
the third or fourth periods of his life. 

Here, too, in the most authentic field of his 
mysticism, Sari is seen as the practical man who is 
averse from all forms of speculation. He does not want 
to have anything to do with the Safi theory of love; on 
the contrary, he wants to understand love of God as 
a psychosomatic phenomenon. While speaking about 
this, he tried to extend the skin of his forearm, and 
when this proved to be impossible, he said, ‘‘If I were 
to assert that this skin had dried up on this bone out 
of love for Him, I would speak the truth’’ (al- 
Kushayri, ii, |. 11 =Gramlich, Das Sendschretben, 41- 
2). Elsewhere, too, he depicts the love of God as an in- 
ner burning (7B, ix, 191, ll. 7-10) and does not get 
tired of quoting corresponding verses on profane love 
(Luma, 251, ll. 4-6). It is, therefore, no wonder that 
he also transmitted the famous-infamous hadith al-“ishk 
(al-Kushayri, 112, 1. 23 = Gramlich, Das Sendschretben, 
317; for the hadith itself, see Massignon, Essaz, 195-6). 

Sari represents here the well-known conviction that 
lovers of God would be tested by Him in the hardest 
possible way, so that the truthfulness of their love 
might prove itself. In a dream he hears God telling 
them: ‘‘I want to bring down upon you as many 
proofs as you have breaths, which not even the solid 
mountains would stand. Will you bear them patiently 
(a-tastirina)?’’ They answer: ‘“‘If it is You who tests 
us, do whatever You wish!”’ (Sifat al-safwa, ii, 216, Il. 
15 ff.). Sari himself did not advance any further opin- 
ion on this, but we possess a vivid description by al- 
Djunayd of the torments in question, where he depicts 
the desperate endeavours with which the mystic tries 
to win back the situation of bliss, caused by the union, 
after he has awaken from ecstasy (Kitab al-Fana?,34- 
8=Gramlich, Islamische Mystik, 19-22). Perhaps the 
linguistic virtuoso that the pupil was, retained here his 
master’s experiences. 

Sari was indeed very well acquainted with the 
ecstatic heights of mystical experience. Al-Djunayd 
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reports about a trance of the master, in which his face 
radiated in such a way that the bystanders could no 
more stand the sight (Luma‘, 307, Il. 13 ff.). More- 
over, Sari confirmed to him that ecstatic experiences 
(mawadjid hadda) and intensive thoughts of God (adhkar 
kawtyya) could lead the mystic so far that ‘‘his face 
might be beaten with a sword without him being 
aware of it’’ (zbid., 306, Il. 6-12). It may be that what 
Sari once indicated as his nightly ‘‘experiences”’ 
(fawa*id) (Hilya, x, 121, Ml. 20-1) were such states of 
trance, and that what he called his awrad [see wirp] 
were corresponding dhikr exercises. But since he con- 
sidered ecstasy as a charisma (karama), he did not of 
course want to talk about it (cf. his postulate of the 
styanat al-karamat, Hilya, x, 120, 1. 13). 
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SARI ‘ABD ALLAH EFENDI, Ottoman poet, 

man of letters and bureaucrat (?992-?1071/? 
1584-?1661). 

He was also reported to have been a good 
calligrapher and an ardent lover and cultivator of 
flowers, Ibrahim I dubbing him sershikiifedyt (cicekci 
bashi) (see Omer Faruk Akiin, in IA, art. Sart Ab- 
dullah), In his own works he is referred to as ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Seyyid (or al-Sherif) Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah (Akiin, doc. cit.). He seems to have been born in 
Istanbul, but the sources disagree on the date of birth. 
His father Sayyid Muhammad had fled from the 
Maghrib to Istanbul and settled there; his mother was 
a daughter of the Beglerbegi Mehmed Pasha (d. 
997/1588-9), brother of the Grand Vizier Khalil 
Pasha, by whom he was brought up and given an 
education under Shaykh Mahmid of Scutari and 
others (see Nihad Sami Banarh, Resimli Tiirk edebiyati 
tartht, Istanbul 1976, 700), with early exposure to 
mysticism, Khalil Pasha himself having close tarika 
connections [see KHALIL PASHA KAYSARIYYELI]. 


He served as tedhkiredjt (private secretary) to Khalil 
Pasha when, in his second vizierate, the latter was 
given command of the troops in the Persian cam- 
paign, and in 1037/1627-8 was appointed re7is ul-ktttab 
[g.2.] in place of Mehmed Efendi, who had just died, 
but was soon dismissed at the same time as his patron. 
After the latter’s death in 1038/1629, he remained out 
of office until 1040/1638 when he was appointed to the 
imperial nkab [g.v.]. He accompanied Murad IV on 
his Baghdad campaign and then became 7e7is l-kiittab 
for the second time. He continued in various positions 
until 1065/1655 when he retired from public life and 
devoted his remaining years to writing. His tomb is in 
the cemetery of Maltepe outside the Top Kap: (Gate 
of St. Romanus) in Istanbul (Gibb, HOP, iv, 79). 

A member of the Bayramiyya farika, Sari ‘Abd 
Allah Efendi had a close relationship also with leaders 
of the Mawlawiyya [g.v.], and most of his works (in 
Turkish and Arabic) were connected with mysticism. 
His five-volume Djewahir-1 bewahir-1 Methnewi, written 
1035-41/1625-31 and dedicated to Murad IV, is a 
Turkish translation of and commentary on the first 
volume of Mawlana’s Persian Mathnaw7, but has been 
described as an ‘‘encyclopaedia of mysticism’’ (Akin, 
loc. cit.), containing as it does information about vari- 
ous orders and legends of saints. The interpretation is 
closely related to Sari ‘Abd Allah’s knowledge of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s {g.v.] doctrines. Although stylistically the 
work is part of the high culture, with sections in rhym- 
ed prose, it also contains sentences that are short and 
simple, and close to the spoken language (Banarh1, of. 
cit.). It was printed at Istanbul in 1288/1871. Among 
his other works are: Nasthatii ’l-miiluk, a Mirror for 
Princes and discussion of death and the hereafter; 
Themerati ’l-fu-ad, a discussion on mystical topics with 
Isma‘il Ankarawi [g.v.], which also refers to various 
orders and personages; Djawharatu ’l-bidaya, another 
mystical work but dedicated to Murad IV, with an in- 
troduction describing his recent conquest of Baghdad, 
and Dustiru ’l-insha?, a collection of official cor- 
respondence and other documents (some of his own 
composition), interesting from the aspect of foreign 
relations. He also wrote poetry and songs of a mystical 
tenor under the makhlas ‘Abdi. 

Bibliography: For further details and bibl., see 

Akiin, op. cit. 

(CL. Huart-[KatrHieen BurriLy]) 

SARI KURZ or Sari Gérez (on the pronunciation 
of the second element in the name, see M.C. 
Sehabeddin Tekindag, Yeni kaynak ve vesikalar is1g 
altinda Yavuz Sultan Selim’in Iran sefert, in Tarih Dergisi, 
xvii/22 [1967], 49-78, n. 20), lakab [g.v.] of the Ot- 
toman scholar and statesman Nur al-Din Hamza 
b. Yusuf of Karasi. 

The date of his birth is unknown. According to 
Tashk6prii-zade [g.v.) (al-Shak@ik al-nu‘maniyya fi 
‘ulama? al-dawlat al-‘Uthmantyya, Beirut 1395/1975, 
181), he studied with the ‘‘‘Su/ama? of his age’’, and 
successively with Khatib-zade and Khédja-zade 
(g.v.]. He next ‘‘entered the service’’ of Khédja Sinan 
Pasha [g.v.], Grand Vizier between 881/1476 and 
882/1477 (I.H. Uzunearsil, Hizer Bey oglu Sinan 
Pasa’nin vezir-t dzamligina dair cok kiymetli bir vesika, in 
Belleten, xxvii [1963], 37-44), accompanying his 
patron to exile in Sivrihisar in 882/1477 (Tashképri- 
zade, op. cit., 106-9). On his accession in 886/1481, 
Bayezid II [g.v.] recalled Sinan Pasha, and appointed 
him miiderris at the Dar al-Hadith in Edirne [g.v.}, 
whither Sari Kiirz accompanied him as his teaching 
assistant. After the Dar al-Hadith, Sari Kiirz became 
miiderris ‘‘at several madrasas’’, finally at one of the 
Eight Madrasas attached to the Mosque of Mehemm- 
ed II [see sAHN-I THAMAN]. He evidently remained on 
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intimate terms with Bayezid II, since the only incident 
in his career to enter the Ottoman historiographical 
tradition is his embassy on behalf of this sultan to his 
son Prince Selim (Selim I [g.v.]) in 917/1511 (Die 
Altosmanischen Anonymen Chroniken, ed. F. Giese, 
Breslau 1922, 130; Ahmet Ugur, The reign of Sultan 
Selim I in the light of the Selim-name literature, Berlin 1985, 
160, 171, 177; Djelal-zade Mustafa, Selim-name, ed. 
Ahmet Ugur and Mustafa Cuhadar, Ankara 1990, 
258, 295). By the year 917/1511, Bayezid had also ap- 
pointed him kad? of Istanbul, a post which he held un- 
til 919/1513 or later (for wakfiyyes which he validated 
in these years as kadi of Istanbul, see O.L. Barkan and 
E.H. Ayverdi, Istanbul vakiflan tahrir defetert. 935 
(1546) tarihli, nos. 2107, 906). Selim I appointed him 
successively kadi ‘asker (q.v.] of Anatolia and kadi ‘asker 
of Rumelia. It was he who in 920/1514 issued the fat- 
wa sanctioning the opening of hostilities against the 
Safawids [g.v.] and the massacre of their adherents in 
Anatolia (for text and facsimile of the fatwa, see 
Tekindag, op. cit.). Tashk6épri-zade reports that 
Selim eventually dismissed him as kadi ‘asker of 
Rumelia ‘‘because of something that happened be- 
tween them’’, and re-appointed him to one of the 
Eight Madrasas. He seems to have ended his career as 
kadi of Istanbul, since he validated wakfiyyes in Istan- 
bul in 924/1518 and 927/1521 (O.L. Barkan and E.H. 
Ayverdi, op. cit., nos. 917, 2163). He died, 
Tashképri-zade says, ‘‘in 928 or 929’’/1521-3, and 
was buried ‘‘next to his mosque in the city of Con- 
stantinople’’. The mosque in question must be the 
mosque of ‘‘Sari Kez’’, which Ewliya Celebi {q.v.} 
(Seyahat-name, i, Istanbul 1314/1896-7, 310) places ‘‘in 
the ‘Alt Pasha market, near (the mosque of Mehemm- 
ed] the Conqueror’’. The mosque gave its name to a 
quarter in the Fatih district of Istanbul, known 
variously as Sari Kez or Sari Gizel (Semavi Eyice, 
Istanbul’da yayla camileri, in Tarth Dergisi, x [1954], 34 
nn. 8, 9). 

Tashképrii-zade records Sari Kiirz as the author of 
a work of Hanafi fura‘ entitled al-Murtada (see Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ed. Fligel, Kashf al-zunin, v, 491), and a 
book of responsa to the legal conundrums of Sayyidi 
Hamidi (ébid., vi, 241). Hadjdji Khalifa (iv, 170) also 
lists a gloss on al-Isfahani’s commentary on the 
Tawali* al-anwar of al-Baydawi. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the text, see R.C. Repp, The Mifti of Istanbul, 
Oxford 1986, 218-20; Mehmed Thireyya, Sigjll-z 
‘Othmani, repr. Farnborough 1971, iv, 581; Hafiz 
Hiiseyn Aywansarayi, Hadikat al-dawamt‘, Istanbul 
1281/1864-5, 133-4. (C. IMBer) 
SARI MEHMED PASHA, BakkKAL-zAveE, Hapy- 

pji, SHEHRI, Derrerpar (?-1129/1717), Ottoman 
statesman, born in Istanbul (hence: Shehri), a son of 
a Muslim Turkish grocer. He styled himself El-Hadidy 
Mehmed ed-Defteri in the preface to his chronicle. 

He made his career in the financial department of 
the Porte [see MALiyye]. In 1081/1671 he was 
employed in the office of the riznamdje-yt ewwel kalemi 
[7.2.]. He won the patronage of the defterdar Kilié ‘Alt 
Efendi, bashdefterdar (in function 1102/1691-2) and was 
promoted to mektiébdju (= mektibi), head of the 
secretariat of the principal defterdar. The Grand Vizier 
Rami Mehmed Pasha {g.v.] appointed him principal 
defterdar (17 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1114/5 May 1703). This 
was the first of his seven appointments to this high of- 
fice. At the time of the Edirne Revolt he was dismissed 
(13 Radjab 1115/23 August 1703). The new Sultan 
Ahmed III [g.v.] reinstated him soon at the behest of 
the rebels, who demanded Sari Mehmed’s financial 
acumen to produce the necessary funds for their ‘‘Ac- 


cession Fee’’ (djultis bakhshishi). Dismissed after this 
operation, he was relegated to the rizndmdje-yi ewwel 
office. Defterdar again on 23 Shawwal 1115/29 
February 1704, he lost the position after eleven 
months. Re-appointed 14 months later, he remained 
in function for one year and 5 months. The next turn 
of office lasted from 20 Dhu ’Il-KaSda 1119/12 
February 1708 till 3 Djumada II 1121/10 August 
1709, when he fost favour with the Grand Vizier 
Corlulu ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.] and retired into private life 
at his konak in the Kumkapi quarter of the capital. The 
Grand Vizier removed him from the centre of power 
by appointing him (titular) mutasarrif of Salonica, 
ranking as a pasha of ‘‘two tails’? [see TuGH] and 
sending him as military governor to the frontier for- 
tress town of Bender (Bessarabia) [g.v.]. Later, he was 
given the government of Izmid as well. Sari Mehmed 
Pasha became defterdar again in 1123-4/1712 for five 
months. After the conclusion of peace with Russia at 
Edirne (1125/1713), he was appointed a member of 
the boundary commission which settled the new 
border in Podolia. Upon their return to Istanbul, the 
sultan awarded caftans of honour to inter alios Sari 
Mehmed, who soon was made defterdar again 
(1126/1714). He appears to have been a client of the 
kapudanpasha Hadjdjt Mehmed Pasha ‘‘Djanim 
Khodja’’ [q.v.]. Next year he joined the campaign in 
the Morea led by the Grand Vizier Damad ‘Ali Pasha 
[g.v.]. His task was the provisioning of the army via 
Eriboz [g.v.]. After the Grand Vizier’s death in the 
battle of Peterwardein, Sari Mehmed Pasha received 
the rank of vizier (4 Ramadan 1128/22 August 1716). 
He had been hoping for the grand vizierate, but he 
loyally served under the new Grand Vizier, the aged 
Hadjdji Arnawiad Khalil Pasha (g.v.], fighting Prince 
Eugene of Savoy and the Imperial army near 
Belgrade. He seems not to have become member of 
the faction of the sultan’s favourite, Damad 
Newshehirli ibrahim Pasha [q.v.]. Sari Mehmed 
openly vented his disappointed ambition and lost the 
confidence of the sultan. In 1129/1717 he was recalled 
to the Porte, and his. new appointment as military 
governor of Salonica meant his disgrace. He received 
the order to organise a force of 3,000 to be recruited 
from the Ewlad-i Fatihan (originally Anatolian Turks 
settled in Rumelia) at his own expense and to join the 
main army at Nish to take up the guarding of the 
“Tron Gate’’ of the Danube. He failed to comply, and 
openly criticised the sultan’s policy. His behaviour led 
to his downfall; he was accused of incitement to revolt 
and of previous misconduct in the field before 
Temesvar in 1716, where his force of 1000 dalkilic- 
serdengecti volunteers withdrew without fighting. A 
kapidjibashi sent from the Porte had him executed in 
the castle of Kawala [q.v.]. His possessions in Istan- 
bul, Salonica, Bender and Siwas were confiscated. At 
least one son survived him, Mehmed Emin, alaybey: at 
Siwas in 1179/1767 (see above, vol. I, at 295a). 
Bibliography: Nasa*th ul-wiizera? we’l-iimerd? weya 
Kitab iil-Giildeste, ed. and tr. W.L. Wright, Ottoman 
statecraft. The book of counsel for vezirs and governors, 
Princeton 1935; ed. in mod. Tkish, with an introd. 
by H.R. Ugural, Defterdar Sart Mehmet Pasa, devlet 
adamlarina égiitler, Ankara 1987; a chronicle of Ot- 
toman history 1656-1704, pop. ed. in mod. Tkish. 
A. Ozcan, Ziibde-i vekayiat (olaylarin zit), Istanbul 
1977-9, 3 vols. (vol. 4 still to come?), a critical ed. 
by idem, announced in 1990; idem, Defterdar Sart 
Mehmed Pasa’nin mali bazi goris ve faaliyetlert, in 
GDAAD, x-xi (1981-2 [publ. 1983]), 239-48; I. Par- 
maksizoglu (ed.), Siléhdar Mehmet Aga. Nusretnéme, 
Istanbul 1962-9, 3 vols., in 5, ii, index, s.v. Mehmed 
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girerken osmantt maliyesi, Istanbul 1985, 132, 230, 
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1959, 597-602. (A.H. pve Groot) 

SARI SALTUK DEDE, Turkish warrior-saint 
of the 7th/13th century. 

The sources on his life are extremely meagre. The 
earliest surviving work in which he is mentioned is 
Ibn Battiita’s Rzhla. The author states that when he 
passed through the town of ‘‘Baba Saltik’’ in the 
Dasht-i Kiptak [g.v. in Suppl.] (probably near the 
lower Dnieper in the Ukraine) in 732/1332, he learn- 
ed that its namesake was ‘‘an ecstatic devotee, 
although things are told of him which are reproved by 
Divine Law”’ (tr. H.A.R. Gibb, The travels of Ibn Baj- 
tita, Cambridge 1958-71, ii, 499-500). About the 
same time, legendary stories related to Sari Saltuk had 
entered the Bektashi welayet-names. By the 9th/15th 
century, he was considered to be a Bektashi saint 
(F.M. K6priilti, The Seljuks of Anatolia, tr. and ed. G. 
Leiser, Salt Lake City 1992, 81 n. 82). Next, he ap- 
pears briefly in the 7a7rikh-t al-i Saldjak, written by the 
Ottoman historian Yazidji-oghlu (or Yazidji-zade) 
‘Ali during the reign of Murad II (824-55/1421-51). 
According to this work, which is virtually the only 
historical source on his life, Sari Saltuk ‘‘of blessed 
memory’’ went to Constantinople to join the deposed 
Saldjaik sultan ‘Izz al-Din Kaykawis II and his army 
after they had taken refuge in Byzantine territory 
from Kaykawis’s brother and his Mongol protectors. 
These Turks found favour with the Byzantine 
emperor, who subsequently gave them Dobrudja 
[g.v.] as an abode. Later, the emperor imprisoned 
Kaykawis, but he was freed by Berke Khan of the 
Golden Horde, who gave him and his followers 
hospitality in the Crimea. Berke Khan then transfer- 
red the Turks of Dobrudja, among them Sari Saltuk, 
into the steppe (dasht). When Kaykawis died in the 
Crimea in 679/1280, one of his sons claimed the 
throne and asked for permission to return to Ram. At 
that point, Berke Khan ordered Sari Saltak to lead the 
remaining Turks back to Dobrudja. Meanwhile, an- 
other of Kaykawiis’s sons had been held in Constan- 
tinople, where he was baptised by the Patriarch. Sari 
Salttik successfully asked for him to be freed. He 
returned to Islam and became a dervish. Sari Saltuk 
then transferred to him the supernatural power that 
he had received as a shepherd from the holy man 
Mahmiid Khayrani (d. 667/1269) of Akshehir and 
sent him to Sultaniyya. Sari Salttik later died in 
Dobrudja (P. Wittek, Yazidjioghlu ‘Ali on the Christian 
Turks of the Dobruja, in BSOAS, xiv [1952], 639-68). 
While describing Stileyman’s Mohacs campaign 
(932/1526), Kemal Pasha-zade [9.v.] (or Ibn Kamal, 
d. 940/1534), Ta°rikh-i al-i ‘Othman, mentions Sari 
Saltak in passing as a wonder-working saint in 
Dobrudja. Sayyid Lukman (d. ca. 1010/1601-2 [g.v.}), 
Idjmal-t ahwal-i al-i Saldjuk, essentially repeats Y azidji- 
oghlu’s information, but adds that Sari SaltGk went to 
Rumelia in 662/1263-4 (relevant passages from these 
writers in A. Decei, Le problém de la colonisation des Turcs 
seljoukides dans la Dobrugea au XIII stécle, in Tarth Aras- 
tarmalart Dergtst, vi [1968], 85-111). 

Yazidji-oghlu’s report clearly reflects the incident 
in which Kaykawis II [¢.v.] fled from the Mongols to 
the court of Michael VIII Palaeologus in 660/1262 
and subsequently reached the Crimea. Some of the 
Turks who followed him later settled permanently in 
Dobrudja and were thus apparently the first. to 
establish Islam in the Balkans. Nevertheless, most of 
these Turks eventually became Christians known as 
the Gagauz {g.v.]. We have neither a contemporary 


Christian (Byzantine) nor Muslim source, however, 
that mentions a Sari Saltuk in connection with these 
events. It is also noteworthy that none of the aforesaid 
Ottoman historians links Sari Salttk with the 
Bektashis. Yet by the 9th/15th century, Sari Saltuk 
appears in Bektashi tradition as a shepherd whom 
Hadjdji Bektash sends, via Sinope, to Georgia, where 
he converts the Georgians. Then he goes to Dobrudja, 
where he kills a dragon which had captured the 
daughters of a king, at the fortress of Kaliakra 
(Kilghra). Afterwards, he calls the people to Islam 
and builds a tekke (K6priili, The Seljuks, 54-5). 

Relying primarily on Bektashi welayet-names and 
other legendary or semi-legendary sources, it is 
generally held today that there actually was a saint 
named Sari Salttk and that he was a disciple of 
Hadjdji Bektash. Moreover, the heterodox dervish 
Barak Baba [g.v.] claims, in turn, that he was a disci- 
ple of Sari Saltuk (Kopriili, Islam in Anatolia, tr. and 
ed. G. Leiser, Salt Lake City 1993, 22-3). Indeed, 
K6pruli considers Sari Saltuk to be one of a series of 
warrior babas or alp-erens connecting the uprising of 
Baba Ishak [g.v.] in eastern Anatolia in 638/1240 with 
the revolt of Badr al-Din {g.v.] b. Kadi Samawna in 
Dobrudja in 819/1416 (op. cit., 15, 22, 77 n. 55, 78 n. 
57, 90 n. 111, and esp. A.Y. Ocak, La révolte de Baba 
Resul ou la formation de l’hetérodoxie musulmane en Anatolte 
au XIII stécle, Ankara 1989, 100-5 and passim). Still, 
itis unclear if this Sari Saltak and the one who accom- 
panied the Turks to Dobrudja in the 7th/13th century 
were the same person. 

In any case, by the mid 9th/15th century, it was the 
legendary Sari Salttk who, as an heroic figure in the 
epic Saltuk-name, supplanted the vague historical per- 
sonage in the Turkish consciousness. In 878/1473 
when Prince Djem [9.v.] was in Edirne guarding the 
Balkan borders while Mehemmed II was on campaign 
against Uzun Hasan, he heard many stories about 
Sari Saltuk from various places in Rumelia and com- 
missioned one Abu ‘I-Khayr al-Rami to compile a 
book about him. Abu ’I-Khayr collected material for 
seven years, visiting all the places associated with Sari 
Saltak in Anatolia and Rumelia, and then wrote his 
Saltuk-name. This work followed, but was superior to, 
the Battal-name and Danishmend-name as the last in the 
cycle of epic romances concerning the conquest of 
Anatolia and Rumelia. The first two works were cen- 
tred on Anatolia, while the Saltak-ndme focussed on 
Rumelia. In this epic, Sari Saltuk was a great Sufi 
who had close relations not only with Hadjdjr 
Bektash, but also with Djalal al-Din al-Rimi, Aba 
Ishak al-Kazarini and even Nasr al-Din Khodja 
[g.vv.]. He commanded miraculous powers and 
defended Muslims and converted unbelievers from 
China to Andalusia. He first lived in Sinope, then in 
the Crimea, then along the Danube, and finally in 
Edirne. (He was often associated, initially, with 
northern Anatolia. The Bolu sal-ndme of 1334/1915-6, 
226, for example, states that the region of Bartin 
north of Bolu near the Black Sea had previously been 
referred to as ,“‘Saltuk ili’’, the province of Saltuk.) 
His major objective was to Islamise Rumelia, and he 
predicted the conquest of that region in the time of the 
sons of ‘Othman. Although the Saltik-name is replete 
with fabulous elements (including stories common to 
those in the Bektasht wilayet-names), and blends 
numerous local traditions (he was often identified with 
such Christian personalities as St. Nicholas) with 
Muslim or Turkish traditions, it also reflects many 
historical events that occurred between 1200 and 
1400, such as the struggle of the Anatolian Saldjiiks 
and beylaks against the Mongols, Byzantines and other 
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Western powers; the relations of the Golden Horde 
with the West and Byzantium; the struggle of the 
Aydinid ruler Umur Bey with the Christians of the 
West; and the establishment of the Ottoman State. 

The Saltak-name was written, in fact, much like the 
first anonymous Ottoman chronicles. It is especially 
important for describing the psychological state of the 
unbelievers created by the Ottoman invasion of the 
Balkans (K6priilu, The Seljuks, 43-52). It even sheds 
light on social life in Anatolia under the Ilkhans and 
in the Crimea under the Golden Horde. 

Ewliya Celebi (d. ca. 1095/1684 [¢.v.]) reports the 
existence of two works, now lost, on the legendary 
Sari Saltak: a risdla by Yazidji-oghlu Mehmed Celebi 
(d. 855/1451) and a Saltik-name by Ken‘an Pasha (d. 
1069/1659 [g.v.}) (Seyahat-name, Istanbul 1896-1935, 
iii, 366/Topkapi Saray: Bagdat Késkii ms. 305, fol. 
127b). Ewliya claims that his real name was Muham- 
mad Bukhari, that he was girded with a wooden sword 
by Ahmad Yasawi [q.v.] and sent to the assistance of 
Hadjdji Bektash, who then sent him to Dobrudja; that 
he lived in Arpa Cukuru, Siwas and Tokat; and that 
he was the patron saint, pir, of the boza makers (op. 
cit., ii, 134/Bagdat ms. 304, fol. 266a, and i, 
659/Bagdat ms. 304, fol. 212b). Ewliya also relates 
the story that Sari Saltak instructed his disciples to 
bury him in seven coffins in remote towns in Rumelia 
(indeed, as far away as Sweden) ‘‘so that the ig- 
norance of where the body really was would produce 
everywhere a pilgrimage of Muslims and from the 
pilgrimage would result the incorporation of these 
lands into the kingdom of Islam’? (op. cit., ii, 
133/Bagdat ms. 304, fol. 266a ff.). This indicates, of 
course, that the legendary Sari Saltik was not only a 
major symbol of the Islamisation and Turkification of 
Rumelia, but that he was also probably a composite 
of many of the warrior dervishes who went to that 
region after the original Sari Saltuk’s death. Certain- 
ly, the fact that most of the followers of the original 
Sari Saltik eventually converted to Christianity is 
strong evidence that the legendary person was much 
more important and influential in this respect than the 
original. In addition to his burial sites in Rumelia, he 
had resting places as well in Anatolia. The latter are 
revered even today: Iznik, Bor near Nigde, and 
Diyarbakir (G. Smith, Some tirbes/magams of San 
Saltug, an early Anatolian Turkish gazi-saint, in Turcica, 
xiv [1982], 216-25). Nevertheless, his ‘‘true’’ burial 
place is generally considered to be at Babadaghi [g.v.}, 
in Dobrudja just south of the Danube delta. This site 
was often the centre of Turkmen, ghazi and heretical 
dervish activity. While on campaign, Bayezid II 
visited Babadaghi in 889/1484 and built there a great 
mosque and zawiye dedicated to Sari Saltik. Accord- 
ing to Ewliya, he also rebuilt the saint’s firbe, which 
had become an object of pilgrimage, and endowed a 
madrasa and baths in the town. Later, in 945/1538, 
Sileyman also showed interest in Sari Saltik and 
spent several days visiting his tomb. In the 12th/18th 
century, Babadaghi began a long period of decline. 
But the saint’s modest tomb still stands, an often- 
repaired and humble reminder of a thriving Ottoman 
past (J. Deny, Sart Saltag et le nom de la ville de Babadaghi, 
in Mélanges offerts a Emile Picot, Paris 1913, 1-15; M. 
Kiel, The turbe of Sarr Salttk at Babadag-Dobrudja, in 
Giney-Dogu Avrupa Arastirmalart Dergist, vi-vii [1977-8], 
205-25). 
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SARIKA (a.), theft, noun of agent SARK ‘‘thief’’. 
Islamic legal theory distinguishes between al-sarika 
al-sughra (theft) and al-sarika al-kubra (highway robbery 
or brigandage), each with different hadd punishments. 
(1) Theft (sarika) is punished by cutting off the 
hand, according to stra V, 42. This was an innova- 
tion of the Prophet’s; but, according to the Awa’il 
literature, this had already been introduced in the 
days of paganism by al-Walid b. Mughira (Néldeke- 
Schwally, Gesch. d. Qorans, i, 230). This method of 
punishment may be of Persian origin (cf. Lettre de Tan- 
sar, ed. J. Darmesteter in JA, Series 9, iii [1894], 220- 
1, 525-6; Sad Dar, 64,5 = Sacred books of the East, xxiv, 
327). In pre-Islamic Arabia, theft from a fellow- 
tribesman or from a guest was alone considered 
despicable, but no punishment was prescribed for it; 
the person had himself to see how he could regain his 
property (G. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben®, 217- 
18; cf. J.L. Burckhardt, Bemerkungen tiber die Beduinen, 
Weimar 1831, 127 ff. 261 ff.). In the beginning of the 
1st/7th century, the right or left hand was cut off; 
there was no fixed rule. The Kur?an leaves the point 
obscure, and one tradition says that Abii Bakr ordered 
the left hand to be cut off (Muwatta?, Sarika, bab 4; al- 
Shafi, Kitab al-Umm, vi, 117). Cf. the variant of siira 
V, 42, aymanahuma, transmitted by Ibn Mas‘id. 
According to the teaching of the fukaha?, the thief’s 
right hand is cut off (for a second crime the left foot, 
then the left hand, then the right foot) and at the wrist; 
the stump is held in hot oil or fire to stop the bleeding. 
The Hanafis and Zaydis, however, put the culprit into 
prison at his third crime, which the Shafi‘is and 
Malikis only do after his fifth. The Shi‘is inflict im- 
prisonment for the third offence and death for the 
fourth. The punishment was inflicted in public; the 
thief was frequently led round the town seated 
backwards on an ass with the limb cut off hung round 
his neck (cf. Ibn Madja, Hudud, bab 22; O. Rescher, 
Studien iiber den Inhalt von 1001 Nacht, in Ist. [1919], ix, 
68 ff.). Punishment could not be inflicted in cases of 
pregnancy, severe illness or when the weather was 
very cold or very hot. It is a hadd punishment, as a 
right of God (hakk Allah) is violated by theft. But as the 
rights of the owner are also injured (Aakk adam?) the 
thief is bound to make reparation. If the article stolen 
has disappeared, he is kept under arrest (not so, ac- 
cording to Abu Hanifa). The caliph ‘Umar is said 
always to have condemned the thief to return double 
the value (cf. Roman Law: Justinian, Jnstit., 4, 1, 5). 
The jurists define theft for which the add punish- 
ment is prescribed as the clandestine removal of legal- 
ly recognised property (mal) in the safe keeping (hirz) 
of another of a definite minimum value (nzsab; among 
the Hanafis and Zaydis 10 dirhams, among the 
Malikis, Shafi‘ts and Shi‘is 4 dinar or 3 dirhams) to 
which the thief has no right of ownership; it is so dis- 
tinguished from usurpation (ghasb) and embezzlement 
(khtyana). By hirz is meant guarding by a watchman or 
by the nature of the place (e.g. a private house). Thus 
theft from a building accessible to the public (e.g. 
shops of the market, in the open air, baths) is not 
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liable to the hadd punishment. This is further only ap- 
plied to one who (1) has attained his majority (daligh 
[¢.v.]), (2) is compos mentis (Sakil) and (3) has the inten- 
tion (ntyya) of stealing, i.e. is not acting under compul- 
sion but freely (mukhtar). No distinction is made be- 
tween freeman or slave, male or female. The 
punishment is not applied in case of thefts between 
husband and wife and near relatives nor in the case of 
a slave robbing his master or a guest his host. Views 
are divided on the question of the punishment of the 
dhimmi and the protected alien (musta°*min) with the 
hadd, and on the punishment of accomplices and ac- 
cessories; in any case, the total divided among the lat- 
ter must reach the nzsa@b for each of the thieves. It is 
not theft to take articles of trifling value (wood, water, 
wild game) and things which quickly go to waste 
(fresh fruit, meat and milk), or articles in which the 
Shari‘a does not recognise private ownership or things 
which are not legitimate articles of commerce (mal), 
like freeborn children, wine, pigs, dogs, chess-sets, 
musical instruments, golden crosses (the theft of a full- 
grown slave is considered ghasb) or articles in which 
the thief already has a share (booty, state treasure, 
wakf, something from the common good to the value 
of the share), also copies of the Kur?an and books (ex- 
cept account books), as it is assumed the thief only 
desires to obtain the contents. The conception of 
literary theft is unknown to fikh. 

The charge can be made by the owner and 
legitimate possessor (or depository) but not by a 
second thief. The legal inquiry has to be conducted in 
the presence of the person robbed. For proof two male 
witnesses are necessary or a confession (krar [q.v.], 
which can, however, be withdrawn. It is recommend- 
ed to plead not guilty if at all possible [see SapHas]. If 
the thief, however, has given back the article stolen 
before the charge is made, he is immune from punish- 
ment (stira V, 43). 

(2) Highway robbery or robbery with violence 
(muhdaraba, kat‘ al-tarik) occurs when anyone who can 
be dangerous to travellers falls upon them and robs 
them when they are distant from any possible help or 
when someone enters a house, armed, with the inten- 
tion of robbing (cf. Roman Law; Justinian, Novellae, 
134, ch. 13). The Shi‘is consider any armed attack, 
even in inhabited places, as highway robbery. The 
same regulations hold regarding the person and the 
object as above, especially the nisab. On the authority 
of stra V, 37-8, the culprit is liable to the following 
hadd punishments. If a man has committed a robbery 
which is practically a theft to be punished with hadd, 
his right hand and left foot are cut off (the next time, 
the left hand and the right foot). If, however, he has 
robbed and killed, he is put to death in keeping with 
right of reprisal (kisas) and his body publicly exposed 
for three days on a gibbet or in some other way. The 
punishment of death is here considered a hakk Allah; 
the payment of blood-money (diya) is therefore out of 
the question. If the criminal repents, however, before 
he is taken, the Aadd punishment is omitted; but the 
claim of the person robbed of the article for compensa- 
tion and the talio remain. All accomplices are punish- 
ed in the same way; if one of them cannot be held 
responsible for his actions, the hadd punishment can- 
not be inflicted on any. 

All these laws hold only for the fadd punishment 
which the judge can only inflict when all conditions 
are fulfilled. In all other cases the thief is punished 
with ta‘zir [g.v.] and condemned to restore the article 
or to make reparation. It is the same with the thief 
who comes secretly but goes away openly (mukhtalis) 
or the robber who falls upon someone and robs him 


at a place where help is available (muntahib). Special 
laws were therefore frequently passed in Islamic states 
to supplement the Shari‘a, in Turkey, for example, by 
the Ottoman sultans Mehemmed II (Mitteilungen zur 
Osm. Gesch., i [1921], 21, 35), Suleyman IT (von Ham- 
mer, Staatsverfassung, i, 147-8). Mehemmed IV and 
‘Abd al-Medjid. These laws endeavoured more and 
more to replace the Aadd punishment by fines and cor- 
poral punishment. The Turkish criminal code of 1858 
still only recognised fines and imprisonment for theft, 
although the Shari‘a was not officially abolished 
thereby [see MEDJELLE}. 

The punitive prescriptions of the Sharia regarding 
sarika, which have been either abolished or largely 
mitigated during the course of the 20th century, ex- 
cept in such countries as Saudi Arabia and the Sudan, 
seem likely to regain ground at the dawning of the 
third millennium in several parts of the Islamic world 
with the rise of Islamic fundamentalism. 
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SARIYA [see sari]. 

SARKAR AKA (r.), a term used for a number 
of heterodox religious leaders within the broad 
Shi‘i tradition. It appears to have originated in the 
19th century, possibly in recognition of links between 
the title’s bearers and the Kadjar court. The title 
(meaning something like ‘‘lord and chief’’) was used 
for the first Aka Khan (Hasan ‘Ali Shah, 1804-81 
[g.v.] and several of his successors, as heads of the 
Nizari Ismai‘lis (sometimes as Sarkar Aka Khan); it 
is, however, not in current use. Leaders of the 
Shaykhi branch of the Twelver Shia {see 
SHAYKHIYYA] have been termed ‘‘Sarkar Aka’’ since 
the time of Hadjdj Mirza Muhammad Karim Kir- 
mani (1809-70 {¢.v.], as referred to as ‘‘Sarkar-i 
Khan’’), a great-nephew of Fath-SAli Shah and a son- 
in-law of Nasir al-Din Shah. The title passed to his 
Kirman-based lineal successors within the Ibrahimi 
family until quite recently, and was particularly used 
of the late Abu ’I-Kasim Khan (d. 1979). Within the 
Baha’: movement [see BAHA’Is] the title is reserved for 
‘Abbas Effendi ‘Abd al-Baha? (1844-1921), the son of 
Mirza Husayn SAli Nuri Baha Allah [g.v.], whose 
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family had a variety of marital links to the Kadjars. In 
English usage, Baha*is refer to him as ‘‘the Master’’, 
which is both a partial translation of Sarkar Aka and 
an echo of Christian terminology. (D. MacEom) 

SARKHAD [see saLkHapD]. 

SARKHED}{, a site 10 km/6 miles to the southeast 
of Ahmadabad [q.v.] in western India, capital of the 
sultans of Gudjarat [g.v.] in the 9th-10th/15th-16th 
centuries. 

Its fame arises from the complex of buildings built 
round an artificial lake, all of them still standing and 
excellent specimens of 9th/15th century Gudjarat ar- 
chitecture. They include the tomb of the saint Shaykh 
Ahmad Khattt ‘‘Gandj Bakhsh’’ (d. 850/1446) and a 
mosque of sultan Muhammad Shah (846-55/1442- 
51). It became a favourite retreat of Sultan Fath Khan 
Mahmid Shah Begfa (862-917/1458-1511), who built 
the large tank, palace buildings and two mausolea for 
himself and his family. 

Bibliography: J. Burgess, The Muhammadan ar- 
chitecture of Ahmadabad A.D. 1412-1520 (= Archaeol. 
Survey of Western India, vii), i, 46-51 and pls. 9, 55- 
64; M.S. Commissariat, A history of Gujarat, 
London-Bombay 1938-57, i, 131-3, 235-7; K.A. 
Nizami and M. Habib (eds.), A comprehensive history 
of India. V. The Delhi Sultanate (A.D. 1206-1526), 
Delhi, etc. 1970, 876; J. Burton Page, Mosques and 
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Ahmadabad, Bombay 1988, 30-119, and pls. on 
48-55. (Essa Kocn) 
SARLIYYA, the name ofa group of Kaka’Is or 

Ahl-i Hakk [g.v.} living in northern ‘Irak, in a group 
of six villages, four on the right bank of the Great Zab 
and two on its left one, not far from its confluence 
with the Tigris and 45 km/28 miles to the south-south- 
east of Mawsil. The principal village, where the chief 
lives, is called Wardak, and lies on the right bank; the 
largest village on the left bank is Sufayya. 

The Sarlis, like the other sects found in northern 
“Irak (Yazidis, Shabaks, Badjiran), are very uncom- 
municative with regard to their belief and religious 
practices, so that the other inhabitants of the country 
have in the past attributed abominable rites to them 
and alleged that they have a kind of secret language 
of their own. In 1902, Pére Anastase gave some notes 
on the Sarlis (and also on the sects of Badjuran and the 
Shabaks) which he obtained from an individual in 
Mawsil. According to him, their language was a mix- 
ture of Kurdish, Persian and Turkish. As to religion, 
they were monotheists, believing in certain prophets, 
in paradise and hell. They neither fasted nor prayed. 
They believed that their chief had the power to sell ter- 
ritory in paradise. For this purpose he visited all the 
villages at harvest time, and every Sarli was allowed 
to purchase as many dhird‘s as he could pay for; the 
price of a dhira‘ was never less than a quarter of a 
medjidiyye. Credit was not granted. The chief gave a 
receipt which show how many dhzra‘s an individual 
had acquired. This receipt was put in the pocket of the 
dead man so that he could present it to Ridwan, the 
guardian of Paradise. The Sarlis had also a feast-day 
once in every lunar year, which consisted in the con- 
sumption of a repast at which the chief presided, and 
to which every one contributed a cock boiled with rice 
or wheat. After this meal, called aklat al-mahabba, the 
lights are said to have been extinguished and orgies of 
promiscuity to have taken place. The head of the com- 
munity was succeeded at his death by his unmarried 
son; he was forbidden to shave his beard or his 
moustache. The Sarlis were polygamous. They were 
said to have a sacred book written in Persian. 

These statements should be taken with considerable 


reserve. The Sarlis themselves said that they were 
simply Kurds and belonged originally to the Kake 
Kurds who have some villages near Kirkuk. But the 
Kake Kurds also had a mysterious reputation. A 
characteristic feature noticed in one of the Sarli 
villages (Sufayya) was an ornament with triangular 
holes in the walls of the principal buildings of the 
village. Like the Yazidis [¢.v.], the Sarlis used Muslim 
names, and their chief in the early part of this century 
was one Taha Kota or Mulla Taha. 

The present (1994) status, or even the continued 
existence, of these Sarlis, is unknown, given the pres- 
ent impossibility of western scholars undertaking 
ethnological field work in the Kurdish areas of 
northern ‘Irak. 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, 
Paris 1894; Pére Anastase al-Karmili, Tafkihat al- 
adhan fi ta‘rif thalathat adyan, in Machriq, v (1902), 
577 ff.; W.R. Hay, Two years in Kurdistan, London 
1921, 93-4; C.J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs. 
Politics, travel and research in north-eastern Iraq 1919- 
1925, London 1957, 195. (J.H. Kramers*) 
SARMAD [see MUHAMMAD SA‘ID SARMAD]. 
SARPUL-I DHUHAB (‘‘bridgehead of Zohab’’), 

a place on the way to the Zagros Mountains on 
the great Baghdad-Kirmanshah road, taking its name 
from the stone bridge of two arches over the river Al- 
wand, a tributary on the left bank of the Diyala. Sar- 
pul in the early 20th century consisted simply of a lit- 
tle fort (kér-khana = ‘‘arsenal’’) in which the governor 
of Zohab lived (the post was regularly filled by the 
chief of the tribe of Giran), a caravanserai, a garden 
of cypress and about 40 houses. The old town of 
Zohab, about 4 hours to the north, is now in ruins. To 
the east, behind the cliffs of Hazar-Djarib, lies the lit- 
tle canton of Beshiwe (Kurdish = ‘‘below’’) in a cor- 
ridor running round the foot of the Zagros giving ac- 
cess to the famous col of Pa-Tak, on the slope of which 
is the Sasanid edifice called Tak-i Girra. In the west, 
the heights of Mél-i Ya‘kib separate the verdant plain 
of Sarpul from that of Kasr-i Shirin [g.v.]. Sarpul is 
the natural halting place for thousands of Persian 
pilgrims going to the ‘atadat [g.v. in Suppl.] (Karbala? 
and other Shi‘I sanctuaries). When the pilgrimage 
season is at its height (in autumn and winter), a hun- 
dred tents may be seen near the bridge. They belong 
to the Kurdish gipsy tribe of Suzmani (Fiyudj), the 
women of which are professional dancers and singers 
noted for their light morals. 

Sarpul corresponds to the site of the ancient 
Khalmanu of the Assyrians, Hulwan [q.v.] of the 
Arabs. The earlier name survived as the Kurdish 
name of the Alwand, i.e. Halawan. Traces of the old 
town are found mainly on the left bank (Paypul) 
where the land is level and beautiful. 

Sarpul is noted for its antiquities: (1) the bas-relief 
and Pahlavi inscription on the cliff on the right bank 
of the Alwand; (2) three steles on the cliffs of Hazar- 
Djarib (on the left bank) of which two are Sasanid 
(Parthian?) and the third represents Anu-Banini, king 
of the Lulubi; (3) two miles away, to the south of 
Hazar-Djarib, is an Achaemenid tomb cut out of the 
rock and venerated at the present day under the name 
of Dukkan-i Dawid (David’s workshop) by the Ahl-i 
Hakk f{g.v.], who have a cemetery at the foot of the 
rock. 

Modern Sarpul-i Dhuhab is the chef-lieu of a bakhsh 
of the same name in the shahrastan of Kasr-i Shirin in 
Kirmanshah province (ustan) (lat. 33° 27'N., long. 
45° 25’ E., alt. 534 m/1,750 feet). In ca. 1950 it had 
a population of around 2,000, comprising Shi‘is, Ahl- 
i Hakk and Sunnis, a number swollen in winter how- 
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ever by the influx of transhumants from their yaylaks | 
or summer pastures in the mountains. 
Bibliography: H. Rawlinson, in /RGS, ix 

(1839), 39; Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, Berlin 1840, 460; 
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SARRADJ [see sarpy]. 

SARRADJ, BANU ’t [see IBN AL-SARRADJ, in 
Suppl. ]. . 

aL-SARRADJ, AsG Muuammap Dya‘rar B. 
Aumap b. al-Husayn al-Kari? (d. 500/1106), known 
as Dja‘far al-Sarradj, or al-Sarradj al-Baghdadi, a 
Hanbali traditionist from Baghdad, noted for his 
poetry and author of the famous Masdri‘ al-‘ushshak, 
was born in Baghdad at the turn of the year 
417/February 1027. 

He took up the study of Islamic Tradition at a very 
early age and received an education in the kira’at 
{g.v.]. He actually taught this for several years, not 
without cultivating at the same time his good taste in 
belles lettres and his poetic skills. Thus al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (d. 473/1071) edited a collection of his 
enunciations (fawa@’id), and specimens of his poetry 
are given by all of his biographers. Al-Sarradj is said 
to have been proud of the many authorised transmis- 
sions (riwdya [q.v.]) he had gathered, and he con- 
tinually collected—and transmitted—traditions of va- 
rious kinds. He travelled to Mecca, Egypt and, a 
number of times, the coastal towns of Syria, especially 
Tyre, and to Damascus where, according to Ibn 
‘Asakir, his (late) transmission from the famous Ibn 
Shadhan (d. 426/1034) was appreciated. Among his 
students figures the well-known Abt Tahir al-Silafi 
(576/1180). 

Titles of two kinds of his writings are mentioned in 
the sources, one being the versifications of works on 
jikh and religous matters, as e.g. the K. al-Tanbih by 
Abu Ishak al-Shirazi (d. 476/1083), a certain Mandasik 
al-hadid) and a K. al-Mubtada?. The al-Urdjiiza fi nazair 
al-Kur’an, mentioned by Brockelmann, seems to 
belong to this group. Other titles apparently concern 
works of a moralising adab type, such as his Hukm al- 
stbyan and Manakib al-habash (al-siidan). 

His Masari‘ al-‘ushshak, ‘‘The places (or: times, oc- 
casions) of slaughter of passionate lovers’’ (or, if 
masdri‘ is taken as the exceptional plural form of sari‘, 
‘*Lovers who were slain [by love]’’), agrees in charac- 
ter with this second type of writings. It is a collection 
of short narrations, often accompanied by verses, 
about the calamity of love, which is depicted as a 
chaste and, mostly, a fatal experience. The author 
only contributes some verses at the end of each section 
(djuz’), and meticulously quotes isndds. They show 
that these materials circulated among scholars of 
Islamic Tradition, and that they were taken, to a large 
extent attributed to the founders of adab literature, 
from earlier collections and, to a lesser degree, from 
Saft teachings. His book, which served as a basic 
source for later works on this topic, was classified even 
by mediaeval authors as ‘adjib ‘‘remarkable’’, and, in 


modern studies, has raised questions as to the 
underlying teaching on love and its connection with 
the Hanbali school of thought. Neither the origin of 
the texts, nor their presentation, which is void of any 
moralising commentary, demonstrates a Hanbali 
character of the work (Bell), but the edifying effect of 
memorisation (dhikr) and the impersonal perspective 
prevalent in most of the narrations (Vadet) denote a 
moralistic attitude. In this vein, the work is com- 
parable to earlier collections of edifying narrations or 
“‘reports’’, which were composed by representatives 
of the AAl al-Sunna wa ‘l-Djama&a, such as Ibn Abr ’I- 
Dunya and others. 

Bibliography: There is no critical edition of the 
Masari, most versions are reprints of the Beirut 
1958 ed.—Entries on al-Sarradj are found in most 
of the biographical literature of the period con- 
cerned: Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, 18 vols., 
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Margoliouth, ti, Leiden 1909, 401-5; Ibn Manzur, 
Mukhtasar Tarrikh Dimashk, vi, Damascus 
1404/1984, 52; Ibn al-Nadjdjar, al-Mustafad min 
dhayl Ta°rikh Baghdad, intika? Ibn al-Dimyati, Beirut 
n.d., 93-5; Ibn Radjab, Dhayl ‘ala Tabakat al- 
hanabila, ed. M. Hamid al-Fiki, i, Cairo 1952, 
100-3. 
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Princeton University 1971 (University Microfilms), 
245-58; S. Leder, lbn al-Gauzi und seine Kompilation 
wider die Leidenschaft, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1984, 98- 
101; German tr. of excerpts from the Masari‘, by R. 
Paret, in Friharabische Liebesgeschichten. Ein Bettrag 
zur vergleichenden Luteraturgeschichte, Sprache und 
Dichtung 40, Bern 1927. (S. Lever) 
aL-SARRADJ, Ast Nasr ‘App ALLAu b. ‘Ali, Safi 

author originally from Tus in Khurasan, who lived 
towards the middle of the 4th/10th century and died 
in his home town in 378/988. 

The bio-bibliographical and hagiographic literature 
(‘Attar, Tadhkira, ed. Nicholson, ii, 182-3;  al- 
Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-Islam, cited by Nicholson in The 
Kitab al-Luma‘, p. II; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjum, iv, 
152; Djami, Nafahat, no. 353; Ibn al-“Imad, Shadharat, 
iii, 91) gives hardly any precise information about his 
life and upbringing. We do, however, know the 
names of some of his teachers and sources of informa- 
tion e.g. amongst others, Dja‘far al-Khuldi (d. in 
Baghdad 348/960) and Ahmad b. Muhamad b. Salim 
of Basra (d. 356/967), the leading light of the 
Salimiyya school. The fact that he frequented the 
company of this last and that he cites him does not, 
nevertheless, allow us to count him amongst the par- 
tisans of the Salimiyya [q.v.] (see Nicholson, of. cii., 
pp. XI-XII); the lively discussion which he had with 
Ibn Salim on the validity of the shatahat attributed to 
Abt Yazid al-Bistami (Luma‘, ch. Tafsir al-shathiypat) 
testifies all the same to his independence of mind. 
From the text of the K. al-Luma‘ it appears that al- 
Sarradj travelled widely, since he cites, on occasion, 
conversations which he apparently had not only in 
Persia but also in “Irak, Syria and even Egypt. Above 
all, our sources mention the remarkable consequences 
of his spiritual elevation. Thus, invited during 
Ramadan to direct the education of the dervishes in 
the Shuniziyya mosque at Baghdad, he is said not to 
have touched for a month the food which was brought 
to his cell (Tadhkira, ii, 182; Nafahat, no. 353; 
Hudjwirt, Kashf al-mahdjib, ed. Zhukovski, 417). 
‘Attar, and Djami following him, further report that 
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al-Sarradj, carried off by a moment of ecstasy, plung- 
ed his face into a flaming brazier without suffering 
any pain or leaving any trace on his face; on the con- 
trary, it was completely radiant. But in fact, we know 
hardly anything further on his life and, in particular, 
have no information at all on his possible successors 
on the mystical path. As for his disciples, we know on- 
ly one name, that of Abu ’1-Fadl of Sarakhs, the future 
master of Abi Sa‘id b. Abi ’!-Khayr {g.v.] (Muham- 
mad b. al-Munawwar, Asrar al-tawhid, ed. Dh. Safa, 
27; Nafahat, no. 354). This is a remarkable dearth of 
information about one who was called ‘‘the peacock of 
the poor’’ (tawits al-fukara) and whose authority and 
competence were widely recognised. 

In fact, the personality of al-Sarradj is completely 
hidden behind the K. al-Luma‘ ‘‘Book of shafts of 
light”’, his main and probably only work, since, 
despite an affirmation of existence by Djami, no other 
title attributed to him is known to us. This work in- 
volves a treatise of considerable value, both from the 
richness of its documentary information on the Stfism 
of the first Islamic centuries and also from the quality 
of the religious thought which informs it. Al-Sarradj 
presents there the bases of knowledge understood in a 
mystical sense, contrasted with the Islamic religious 
sciences known at the time. He details in it the main 
stages and states of the mystical path; underlines the 
importance of the revealed sacred text and the pro- 
phetic example by highlighting the ways of interpreta- 
tion followed by the Stfis; describes the customs (adab) 
of Stfis and cites the particularly significant texts of 
the great masters. The precision of his definitions in 
the technical lexicon of Sufism is most valuable. He 
also deals with the tangible and controversial aspects 
of the Sufi life, such as the status of miracles (karamat), 
the nature of ecstasy, the lawfulness of listening to 
music (samda‘ [q.v.]), the orthodoxy of the paradoxical 
utterances (shafahat) attributed to certain mashayikh; 
and the doctrinal errors of several currents of thought 
claiming a connection with Sufism. Each chapter 
forms a little, autonomous treatise, in which the 
author cites abundantly hadiths and, especially, the 
dicta of the great masters of Safism. His own points 
of view are not concealed at all but are fitted in fairly 
discreetly behind the teachings of the great figures in 
the tradition. 

The importance of the Luma‘ was appreciated as 
soon as it appeared. Subsequent authors, like al- 
Kushayri in his Risa@la, found in it substantial bases of 
documentation, as did even Abt: Hamid al-Ghazali, 
who drew upon it for several elements in his writings 
on the behaviour of Sifis (see esp. the Thya’, Book ii, 
K. Adab al-sama‘ wa ’l-wadjd). The Luma‘ also con- 
tributed to the legitimisation of Sifism as an Islamic 
science in its own right. Al-Sarradj showed himself 
quite firm about the essential point: true Sufis are not 
merely in complete conformity with Islamic or- 
thodoxy but they themselves make up its spiritual 
élite. It is not, then, a question of an apologia, in the 
strict sense of the term, or of a purely defensive 
justification of Sifism, but it goes beyond that to an 
argued and assured statement of the harmonious in- 
tegration of mysticism within the bosom of Muslim 
religious life. Being moderate and aiming at a consen- 
sus of opinion, al-Sarradj’s language in the Luma‘ thus 
forms a particularly clear and vivid example of the 
conception which the Sufis had of themselves towards 
the middle of the 4th/10th century. 

Bibliography: The Kitab al-Luma‘..., ed. with 
summary and glossary, by R.A. Nicholson, GMS, 
Leiden-London 1914; A.J. Arberry (ed.), Pages of 
the Kitab al-Lumat of Abi Nagr al-Sarraj, London 1947 
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on the basis of a Bankipore ms., with a memoir, 
preface and notes); Schlaglichter tiber das Sufitum, the 
K. al-Luma‘, introd., tr. and comm. by R. 
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SARRUF, Ya‘kus, a personage of the revival 
of Arabic culture and literature or nahda {q.v.] 
(b. al-Hadath, 18 July 1852, d. Cairo, 9 July 1927). 
Of Maronite origin, he was part of the first wave of 
graduates from the Syrian Protestant College in 1870 
and taught for two years in American missionary 
schools. Little is known about his conversion to Pro- 
testantism. From 1876 onwards, together with Faris 
Nimr {q.v.], his name was, for half a century, attached 
to the journal al-Muktataf, which published 121 
volumes over its life-span of 75 years. In order to 
avoid official displeasure, he emigrated on March 
1885 to Egypt, with his journal. Unceasingly remain- 
ing as close as possible to contemporary issues, he 
translated and popularised the latest scientific 
discoveries, defended freemasonry, and clashed with 
the Jesuits of the journal a/l-Mashrik and the reformists 
of the journal al-Manar {q.v.], since he was only in- 
terested in religion (as a Christian within an Islamic 
society) or politics (thus he did not take up a position 
against the British occupation of Egypt) from the 
scientific viewpoint. He championed Darwinian 
evolution, even though his lack of a specialist scientific 
training did not allow him fully to understand the 
philosophical bases of that doctrine. As well as 
numerous translations, he published three novels as 
separate volumes, Fatat Misr, Amir Lubnan and Fatat al- 
Fayytim), as well as biographical collections and works 
on natural history (Fusal ft ‘l-ta°rikh al-tabit min 
mamlakatay al-hayawan wa ‘l-nabat) and astronomy 
(Basa’it “ilm al-falak wa-suwar al-sama@?). As a journalist 
pre-occupied with science, he not only invented words 
to translate new English and French concepts into 
Arabic but also endeavoured to express himself in his 
own writings in a clear language. He proposed a 
theory of his own practice in this regard. His work 
shows the limitations of a person who acted as a chan- 
nel of transmission for a modern field of knowledge 
without taking part in its elaboration. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, S III, 215-17; SaSd 
Abi Diyya, al-Afkar al-masiiniyya ft madjallat al- 
Muktataf, in al-Madjalla al-Ta°rikhiyya al-‘Arabiyya lt 
l-Dirasat al-CUthmantyya, nos. 1-2 (Jan. 1990), 9-19; 
Daghir, Masadir, ii, 540-8; Nadia Farag, al-Mugqtataf 
1876-1900; a study of the influence of Victorian thought on 
modern Arabic thought, diss. Oxford Univ. 1969, un- 
publ.; Fthris al-Muktataf, Beirut 1967, 3 vols.; 
Kahhala, xiii, 353-4; Anis al-Makdisi, a/-Funun al- 
adabiyya wa-a‘lamuha fi ’l-nahda al-‘arabiyya al-haditha, 
Beirut 1963, 239-57; Fu’ad Sarraf, in Ruwwad In- 
djiliyyin, 103-27; Ph. Tarrazi, Ta°rikh al-sahafa, ii, 
124-9; ‘Abd Allah al-‘Umar, al-Madjalla al- 
thakafiyya wa ’l-tahwirat al-mu“Gsira, Kuwait 1984, 9- 
68; Zirikli, ix, 266. (J. Fontaine) 
SART, a term found in the history and 
ethnography of the Persian and Central Asian 
worlds. Originally an old Turkic word for ‘‘mer- 
chant’’, it occurs with this meaning in the 11th- 
century sources, such as Mahmid al-Kashghari’s en- 
cyclopaedic dictionary Diwan lughat al-Turk (Compen- 
dium of the Turkic dialects, tr. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, 
3 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1982-5, i, 269), and the 
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Karakhanid mirror for princes, Kutadgu bilig by Yusuf 
Khass Hadjib (ed. R.R. Arat, Istanbul 1947, i, 571). 
For references to other editions of both works, see 
Drevnetyurkskty slovar’, Leningrad 1969, 490). 

Evidently a loan-word from the Sanskrit for 
‘caravan leader’’ (sa@rihavaha), it is attested in the 
Uighur translation of the Saddharmapundarika sutra as 
sartbav, which is explained as ‘‘head of the merchants” 
(satighdjilar ulughi) (Kuansi im pusar, ed. and tr. 
§. Tekin, 1960, repr. Ankara 1993, 11), and in the 
Manichaean and Buddhist Uighur texts from Turfan 
(W. Bang and A. von Gabain, Tuirkische Turfan-Texte 
IT and Tiirkische Turfan-Texte V, in Sprachwissenschaft- 
liche Ergebnisse der deutschen Turfan-Forschung, 3 vols., 
repr. Leipzig 1972-85, ii, 34 and n. 16, 120 and n. 
B57, the latter in the form sartavaghi, which was also 
a designation for the Bodhisattva. See also Bartol’d, 
ii/1, 162, 196-7, 253). It may have come into Uighur 
through Sogdian (G. Clauson, An etymological dictionary 
of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 846), 
since it was the (eastern Iranian) Sogdians who took 
over the trade with the Turkic peoples from the In- 
dians (Bartol’d, ii/1, 460). 

When the western Iranians secured control of the 
trade with the nomadic peoples, the Turks and 
Mongols applied the term sart to them in the same 
sense as tadjik [q.v.] (Bartol’d, ii/2, 304). Because Ira- 
nians were a sedentary Muslim people, the term also 
designated all sedentary Muslims, irrespective of 
language or ethnicity (Fragner, 21). Thus, the 
Mongols referred to Arslan Khan, the prince of the 
Muslim Turkic Karluks, as sartakta: (tai being the 
masculine ending), which Rashid al-Din explained as 
meaning Tadjik (Djami° al-tawarikh, i/1, ed. A.A. 
Romaskevit et alii, Moscow 1965, 351). The sartakiat 
were therefore viewed by the Mongols not just as mer- 
chants, but as bearers of Perso-Islamic civilisation. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the word sartaul, 
which is obviously derived from the same root (e.g. 
ibid., ii, ed. E. Blochet, Leiden 1911, 541), occurs in 
Ibn Muhanna’s late 14th-century polyglot glossary 
with the meaning al-muslimiin (P. Melioranskiy, Arab 
filolog 0 mongol’skom yazike, in ZVOIRAOQ, xv [1904], 75 
and 136). It was this term that was applied by the 
Mongols to the Kh’arazmshahs and their subjects 
(Bartol’d ii/1, 461, ii/2, 310-11). 

In the post-Mongol period in Central Asia, the 
term sdrf was used synonymously with tadjik to 
designate the Persian-speaking sedentary/urban 
population in contrast to éiérk, which was used for the 
Turkic-speaking nomadic or semi-nomadic popula- 
tion. The i5th-century Caghatay Turkish author Mir 
SAli-Shir Nawa’i [q.v.] regularly referred to the Ira- 
nian people as sart ulusi and to their language as sart 
uli, the latter as a synonym for farsi (Persian). He also 
stated that in Khurdsan the Sarts did not speak 
Turkish and if they did, it was clearly recognisable 
that they were Sarts (A¢uhakamat al-lughatayn, ed. and 
tr. R. Devereux, Leiden 1966, 6. See also Abuska liigat: 
veya Cagatay sézligi, ed. B. Atalay, Ankara 1970, 264- 
5, for other instances of its use by Nawa?i in the 
Madyalis al-nafa?is, etc.; also Pavet de Courteille, Dic- 
tionnaire turc-ortental, Paris 1870, 334). In his descrip- 
tion of Farghana, Babur referred to the population of 
Andidjan as tirk, while he said that the inhabitants of 
Marghinan and Asfara were sarts, adding that the lat- 
ter were Persian-speaking (farst-giiy) (The Babar-ndma, 
facs. ed. A.S. Beveridge, 1905, repr. London 1971, 
fols. 2b, 3b; Béburnéma, Chaghatay Turkish text with 
Abdul-Rahim Khankhanan’s Persian translation, Turkish 
transcription, Persian edition and English translation 
by W.M. Thackston Jr., Pt. 1, [Cambridge, Mass.] 


1993, 6-7 (note that Khankhanan renders sart as 
tadjik)). Elsewhere, he pointed out that the urban in- 
habitants of Kabul were sdrts (fols. 131 a-b; ed. and tr. 
Thackston, Pt. 2, [Cambridge, Mass.] 1993, 270). 

Following their conquest of Central Asia in the 16th 
century, the nomadic Uzbeks clearly distinguished be- 
tween themselves and their sedentary subjects whom 
they called saris, irrespective of linguistic or ethnic 
considerations. The distinction between Uzbek and 
Sart (or Tadjik) was now felt more keenly than the 
older distinction between Tiirk and Sart, probably 
because some of the pre-Uzbek Turkic (Caghatay) 
tribes had already made the transition to sedentarism. 
Abu ’l-Ghazi, the 17th-century Caghatay Turkish 
author of the Shadjara-yi Turk, frequently employed 
the expression ‘‘Uzbeks and Sarts’’ when referring to 
the entire population of Kh’arazm (Histoire des 
mongols et des tatares par Aboul-Ghézi Béhddour Khan, ed. 
and tr. P.I. Desmaisons, 1871-4, repr. Amsterdam 
1970, 231, 256). The same usage survived to the 19th 
century, as attested in the works of historians of 
Khiwa, such as Mu’nis, Agahi and Thana’i, although 
it also took on political significance (Bregel, 123-5, 
Bartol’d, v, 223), as well as of Khokand (see T.K. 
Beisembiev, ‘‘Tarkh-i shakhrukhi’’ kak istori¢eskty 
istoénik, Alma-Ata 1987, 93). 

The introduction of a critical mass of Turkic and 
Turkicised Mongolian nomads into Transoxiana as a 
consequence of the Uzbek invasions strengthened the 
general trend toward Turkicisation of the indigenous 
Iranian population. The degree to which Turkicisa- 
tion and Uzbek sedentarisation had progressed by the 
19th century is vividly indicated by the fact that the 
name Sart, which had first been applied to sedentary 
Iranians and then to both Persian and Turkic- 
speaking urban dwellers, began to be used chiefly for 
Turkic-speaking or bilingual town-dwellers, while the 
term Tadjik, which had earlier been synonymous with 
Sart, was reserved for Persian-speakers only 
(Subtelny, 49-50; Fragner, 22). Moreover, it was now 
Kazaks (or Turkmens in the case of Kh”arazm) who 
as nomads were contrasted with the Sarts as urban 
dwellers and agriculturalists in Bukhara and Khokand 
(Bartol’d, ii/1, 462, v, 223; Bregel, 123). 

Although 19th- and early 20th-century European 
and Russian scholars adopted the use of the term Sart 
for urban Turkic-speakers, who were regarded as the 
“native inhabitants’ of Central Asia (Subtelny, 50; 
Bartol’d, ii/1, 462, ii/2, 303-5; L. Budagov, Srav- 
nitel’niy slovar’ turetsko-tatarskikh nareciy, St. Petersburg 
1869, i, 612), Bartol’d himself remained sceptical 
about this use, since he found no direct proof for it in 
the historical sources (ii/1, 462). No serious attempt 
was ever made to determine the dialectal differences 
between Sarts and Uzbeks either in Bukhara or in 
Khiwa, although they certainly existed and probably 
warranted the treatment of Sarts as a separate ethnic 
group (Bregel, 148; Bartol’d, it/2, 303 ff.). However, 
the close symbiotic relationship that had existed for 
centuries between the (nomadic) Turkic and (seden- 
tary) Iranian peoples in Central Asia, resulting in 
mutual linguistic and ethnogenetic influences, made it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to sort out the 
differences between the two (Subtelny, 44 ff.). 

During the 1920s, in keeping with Soviet na- 
tionalities policies in Central Asia, which aimed at 
creating separate national republics based primarily 
on ethnolinguistic criteria, the name Sart was banish- 
ed from use and the ethnic designation Uzbek 
substituted for it on the grounds that Sart had never 
been an ethnic term and that it was insulting to the in- 
digenous population on account of its pejorative 
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popular etymology ‘‘yellow dog’’ (sari it), which 
reflected the traditionally contemptuous attitude of 
the nomads toward sedentary peoples (Subtelny, 48, 
51; Bartol’d, ii/2, 303; for other popular etymologies 
see Budagov, 612), although Bartol’d argued that 
there was nothing pejorative about the term and it had 
in fact been used by the Sarts as a self-designation 
(ii/1, 462, ii/2, 314; B. Kh. Karmisheva, Ocerki é- 
niceskoy istorit yunikh rayonov Tadzikistana t Uzbekistana, 
Moscow 1976, 147). Soviet historiography never dealt 
adequately with the term or with the Sarts as an 
ethnico-linguistic group (for an overview, see Bregel, 
121-2), although rich ethnographic material exists for 
its study (see e.g. the bibliography in E.A. Voznesen- 
skaya and A.B. Piotrovskiy, Materiali dlya bibliografti po 
antropologii i étnografii Kazakstana i sredneaziatskikh 
respublik. Trudi Komissit po izucentyu plemennogo sostava 
naseleniya SSSR i sopredel’nikh stran, xiv, Leningrad 
1927, 181-99). 

Bibliography: V.V. Bartol’d, Sodineniya, 10 
vols., Moscow 1963-77, esp. O prepodavanit tuzem- 
nikh narecty v Samarkande, ii/2, 303-5; Eshée o slove 
“‘sart’’, 11/2, 310-14; Sart, ii/2, 527-9 (tr. of the cor- 
rected version of his article in E/'); Yu. Bregel, The 
Sarts in the khanate of Khiva, in Journal of Asian history, 
xii/2 (1978), 120-51; B.G. Fragner, Probleme der Na- 
tionswerdung der Usbeken und Tadschiken, in Die 
Muslime in der Sowjetunion und in Jugoslawien, ed. A. 
Kappeler et alii., Cologne 1989, 19-34; M.E. 
Subtelny, The symbiosis of Turk and Tajik, in Central 
Asta in historical perspective, ed. B.F. Manz, Boulder, 
Colo. 1994, 44-60. 

(W. BartHoip-[M.E. Sustre.ny]) 

SART, the form of the name in Ottoman Turkish 
of the small village in Lydia in Asia Minor, the 
ancient Sardes (af Uépbets of the classical authors, 
which makes Sami Bey write Sard), capital of the Ly- 
dian kingdom, situated on the eastern bank of the Sart 
Gay (Paktdlos) a little southward to the spot where this 
river joins the Gediz ay (Hermos). Although in the 
later Byzantine period Sardes had lost much of its 
former importance (as a metropolitan see) and been 
outflanked by Magnesia (Turkish Maghnisa [g.v.]) 
and Philadelphia (Ala Shehir (g.v. ]), it still was one of 
the larger towns, when the Saldjik Turks, in the 
5th/11th century, made incursions into the Hermus 
valley. At the time, they were expelled by the Byzan- 
tine general Philocales (1118). At the end of the 
7th/13th century, Sardes had been for some time 
under a combined Greek and Turkish domination, 
until the Greeks were able to drive away the Turks a 
second time (Pachymeres, ed. Niebuhr, Bonn 1835, 
ii, 403). In the beginning of the 8th/14th century the 
citadel was surrendered to one of the Saldjuk amirs, 
and the town probably belonged during the remainder 
of that century to the territory of the Sarukhan [{g.v.] 
dynasty, whose capital was Maghnisa. So when in 
792/1390 the Ottoman sultan Bayezid I, after the con- 
quest of the then Greek town Philadelphia, took 
possession of the Saruikhan country, Sardes was 
equally incorporated in his empire (Anonymus Giese, 
Breslau 1922, 28; ‘Ashik-pasha-zade, Istanbul 1333, 
65). After the battle of Ankara, when Timur marched 
against Izmir (805/1402), Sardes and its citadel were 
probably destroyed and never recovered again. 

The modern settlement of Sart (lat. 38° 28’ N., 
long. 28° 03’ E., alt. 102 m/335 ft.) lies between the 
Sart Cay and the citadel hill. This hill is a long, nar- 
row counterfort, 200 m/656 ft. in height, belonging to 
Mount Tmolus (now Mahmud Dag in the south (a 
topographical sketch of the site in Curtius, Bettrage zur 
Geschichte und Topographie Kleinasiens, in Abh. Pr. Ak. 
W. [1872], Plate V2). East of the ridge is a small mili 


brook called Tabak Cay; north of the town it joins the 
Sart Cay, which is united with the Gediz Cay about 
6 km/9'% miles to the north of the acropolis hill. At 
the other side of the Gediz Gay is situated the big 
necropolis of Sardes, a large plain of mounds called 
Bin Bir Tepe. North of this plain is the Mermere Lake, 
the ancient Lake of Gyges. The railway from Izmir to 
Alasehir runs along the southern Gediz Gay bank and 
has a station at Sart. Administratively, Sart now 
comes within the nahiye of Salihh in the 7 or province 
of Manisa. 

Excavations at the classical, Roman and Byzantine 
site of Sardis have been undertaken, especially by 
American archaeologists since the early part of the 
20th century. In recent decades, these have been 
associated with G.M.A. Hanfmann. See, in par- 
ticular, his Sardis und Lydien, in Abh. Ak. Wiss. zu 
Mainz, geistes- un sozial wiss. Ki., Jng. 1960, 499-536; 
idem (ed.), Archaeological exploration of Sardis (1958- 
1975). Sardis from prehistoric to Roman times, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1983. See also PW, 1.A.2, cols. 2475-8 s.v. 
Sardeis, and Der kleine Pauly, iv, cols. 1551-2. 

Bibliography: Wadjdjt Khalifa, Djihannuma, 

Istanbul 1145/1732-3, 636; Sami, Kamds al-a‘lam, 

iv, 2477; E. Banse, Die Tiirket?, Brunswick 1919, 

119, 132-4; von Hammer, GOR, i, 70; V. Cuinet, 

La Turquie d’Asie, Paris 1894, iii, 532, 533, 565; Ad- 

miralty Handbook. Turkey, London 1942-3, ii, 317-18, 

320. (J.H. Kramers*) 

SARUDJ, a town in Diyar Mudar [9.v.] on the 
most southerly of the three roads from Biredjik [q.2.] 
to Urfa [see aL-RUHA] in 36° 58’ N. lat. and 38° 27’ 
E. long. As the name of the town is also that of the 
district, its relation to the ancient names An- 
themusia and Batnae is disputed; see Bib/. On account 
of the fertility of the district in which the town is 
situated, and its central position between the 
Euphrates on the one side, and Urfa and Harran 
{¢.2-], from each of which it is about a day’s journey 
distant, on the other, the traffic through it brought it 
a certain degree of prosperity, especially as it was also 
important as a post-station between al-Rakka and 
Sumaysat. According to Ibn Khurradadhbih, it was 
20 farsakhs from the former town and 13 from the lat- 
ter. The principal occupation was settled by the 
natural suitability of the soil or growing fruit and the 
vine, as all the geographers tell us. Within the town 
itself Ibn Djubayr (late 6th/12th century) found or- 
chards and running water. 

Saraidj—an ancient centre of Syriac Christianity, 
and the birthplace of Jacob of Sartidj (d. 521)—was 
captured, with the rest of al-Djazira, by the Arab 
commander ‘lyad b. Ghanm in 18/639. Three cen- 
turies later it came within the possessions of the Ham- 
danids [g.v.] of Mawsil and Aleppo, and then of the 
resurgent Byzantines. Towards the end of the 
5th/11th century, Diyar Mudar was controlled by the 
Turkmen family of the Artukids {9.v.], protégés of the 
Saldjiiks, and Sukman b. Artuk made Sartidj the cen- 
tre of his lands there until the Crusaders under 
Baldwin of Bouillon appeared at nearby Urfa or 
Edessa in 1098. For nearly fifty years, the town—at 
this time known as the seat of a Jacobite bishopric— 
formed part of the Frankish County of Edessa. The 
Franks held Saridj, in the face of attacks by the Ar- 
tukid Il-Ghazi and the Turkish governor of Mawsil, 
Mawdiad, until in Radjab 539/January 1145 it fell to 
“Imad al-Din Zangi [g.v.] and reverted to Muslim 
control. It was as a native of the town, expelled thence 
by the Christians, that al-Hariri [g.v.] made the hero 
of his makamat [q.v.], Abu Zayd al-Sartdji; the 
makamat contain some details on the town. 

By the time of Abu ’I-Fida (8th/14th century), 
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Sartiidj was already in ruins. Nineteenth-century 
travellers described it much as did the mediaeval 
geographers, except that it appeared smaller to them. 
Sachau (see Bzb/.) actually spoke of the village of 
Sarid}; in late Ottoman times it was the residence of 
a ka*tim-makam. 

In modern times, the town was occupied by British 
and then French troops in 1920 after the First World 
War, but with the delimitation of the frontier, came 
within Turkey, so that Surtic is now just north of the 
Syrian frontier. Administratively, it lies within the 
province or @ of Diyarbakir and is the chef-lieu of a 
county or ilce also called Surtic; in 1960 it had a 
population of 6,800. 

Bibliography: Fraenkel, arts. Anthemusia and 
Batnai in Pauly-Wissowa; K. Regling, Zur histor. 
Geographie d. mesopot. Parallelogramms, in Klio, i 
(1902), 443-76; H. and R. Kiepert, Formae orbts ant- 
iqui, 1910, part v, 5b; Le Strange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 108; Istakhri, 78; Ibn Hawkal, ed. 
Kramers, 230, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 224; Ibn 
Djubayr, Rihla, ed. Wright-de Goeje, 248; Yakut, 
Mu‘djam, index s.v.; Abu ’l-Fida?, Takwim al- 
buldan, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 233-4, 276; tr. ii, 
12-13, 52; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 73, 97, 216; Ibn al- 
Athir, index s.v.; R. Pococke, Description of the East, 
Book ii, ch. xviii, German tr. E. von Windheim, 
Erlangen 1754, ii, 238; W.F. Ainsworth, Travels and 
researches, London 1842, ii, 102-3; E. Sachau, Rezse 
in Syrien und Mesopotamien, Leipzig 1883, 180-1; M. 
von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Pers. Golf, 
1900, ii, 3, and the map, western sheet; Caetani, 
Annali dell’Islam, Milan 1911, iv, 32-48; E. 
Honigmann, Studien zur Notitia Antiochena, in Byz. 
Zeitschrift, xxv (1925), 73, 77-8; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie 
du nord, 113, 180, 187, 219, 230, 263-4, 291; M. 
Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des H’amdanides, 92-3; 
F. Isiltan, Urfa bolgesi tarihi, Istanbul 1960, index; 
J.B. Segal, Edessa, ‘The Blessed City’, Oxford 1970, 
index; JA, art. Surtic. 

: (M. PLessner-[C.E. Bosworty]) 

SARUKHAN, the name of a Turkish amirate, 
which appeared after the collapse of the Saldjak state 
of Rum [see sacpyUxips. III. 5]. 

It was probably named after its founder, Sarakhan 
the son of Alpagi, and it was situated in the region 
roughly coinciding with the ancient Lydia, a territory 
yielding a rich agricultural production (grapes, figs 
and especially cereals). Its capital was the ancient city 
of Magnesia on the Sipylos, called by the Turks 
Maghnisa [q.v.] or Manisa, which, after having ac- 
quired special importance under the emperors of 
Nicaea, was conquered by Sarikhan Beg ca. 1313. In 
the beginning, the Turks of Sardkhan extended their 
territory by fighting against the Byzantines and, ac- 
cording to the Ottoman chronicler Enwert, they join- 
ed the Turks of Aydin (q¢.v.] in naval raids directed 
against the Christian territories of the Aegean regions. 
As a result of these military activities, an important 
slave market was created in Maghnisa. Nevertheless, 
the dangerous Genoese presence in their vicinity, i.e. 
in the alum-producing town of Phocaea as well as on 
the island of Chios (see saKiz], brought them into a 
rapprochement with the Byzantines. When the 
Emperor Andronicus III Palaeologus expelled the 
Genoese from Chios and compelled those of Phocaea 
to recognise his suzerainty, he concluded a treaty with 
Sarikhan (1329). Later, the amir, deeply vexed by 
the Genoese of Phocaea since his son Suleyman and 
twenty-four sons of Turkish notables were being held 
as hostages by them, offered military aid to the 
emperor against the Genoese governor of Phocaea, 





who rebelled and tried to conquer Lesbos; a new trea- 
ty was concluded (1335). During the Byzantine civil 
war (1341-7), Sileyman Sarukhan-oghlu followed 
Umur Aydin-oghlu, the notorious ally of the 
pretender John Cantacuzenus, and fought on his side 
in Thrace, where he died after an illness (1345). In the 
light of a Genoese document, Sartkhan also died after 
1348 and was succeeded by his son Fakhr al-Din Ilyas. 
Around the same time, the amirate acquired a com- 
mon frontier with the Ottomans, who annexed the 
amirate of Karasi (q.v. |. 

An important part of the fleet of Sarikhan was 
destroyed by the Crusaders near Imbros during one of 
the usual raids organised in collaboration with Umur 
Aydin-oghlu and directed against the Christian ter- 
ritories (1347). The exact year of Ilyas’ death is not 
known. In 1357 the amirate was governed by his son 
Ishak Celebi, who was closely connected with the der- 
vish order of the Mewlesis or Mawlawiyya [g.v. |. It 
was probably Ishak Celebi who established relations 
with the Byzantine emperor John V Palaeologus when 
the latter sailed to Phocaea in 1358 in order to liberate 
the son of the Ottoman sultan Orkhan, Khalil, who 
was being held as prisoner by the Genoese. The 
emperor concluded a new treaty with the Sardkhan- 
oghlu and, furthermore, he took the amir’s children 
as hostages to Constantinople. Ishak Celebi probably 
died in 1388 and was succeeded by his son Khidir 
Shah, in whose days the amirate was annexed by 
Bayezid I (q.v. | (1390). Khidir Shah was sent to Bursa 
where he died. 

Immediately after the battle of Ankara between 
Timtr and the Ottomans (804/1402), the amirate was 
restored by Timir to Orkhan Sarakhan-oghlu, who 
had followed him in his Anatolian campaign. It was 
taken by the Ottomans again in 1410 to become one 
of the important sandjaks of their state, while 
Maghnisa became the residence of one of the heirs to 
the throne. Nomads of Sarukhan were transported by 
the Ottomans to Rumelia, and several soldiers were 
granted there timars (the Sarikhanlu). 

In the territory of Sarikhan and, especially, in 
Maghnisa, besides the important monuments erected 
by the Sarikhan-oghullari, new ones were added by 
the Ottomans to honour the residence of the Ottoman 
princes there; among them is the Muradiyye mosque 
(after Murad III), which was built by the great ar- 
chitect Sinan [q.v.]. 
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. (EvizapetH A. ZACHARIADOU) 

SARWISTAN, a small town in the Persian pro- 
vince of Fars (lat. 29° 16’ N., long 53° 13’ E., alt. 
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1,597 m/5,238 ft.), some 80 km/50 miles to the 
southeast of Shiraz on the road to Nayriz [q.v.]. It 
seems to be identical with the Khawristan of the early 
Arab geographers, but first appears under the name 
Sarwistan (‘‘place of cypresses’’) in al-Mukaddasi at 
the end of the 4th/10th century. 

It is notable for the tomb and shrine of a local saint, 
Shaykh Yisuf Sarwistani, dated by its inscription to 
682/1283, and for a nearby mysterious building 
situated on the Shiraz-Fasa road 12 km/7 miles south 
of Sarwistan, first noted in 1810 by the English 
traveller Wm. Ouseley and described some 30 years 
later by Flandin and Coste. This has traditionally 
been taken by western scholarship as a Sasanid 
palace, building on its vague resemblance to the 
Emperor Ardashir’s palace at Firazabad (gq. v.] and on 
the fact that al-Tabari, i, 870-1, tr. Ndldeke, 
Geschichter der Perser und Araber, 111-12, says that 
Bahram V Gur’s minister Mihr Narsé laid out 
gardens near Firazabad, including one with 12,000 
cypresses (sarw). Recently, however, a detailed ar- 
chitectural study by Lionel Bier has shown that it is 
more likely to be post-Islamic and is probably a 
Zoroastrian fire-temple erected in the last flowering of 
that faith in Fars ca. A.D. 750-950, though an origin 
in the Bayid period is not excluded. 

The modern town of Sarwistan is the chef-lieu of a 
bakhsh in the shahrastan of Shiraz. In ca. 1950 it had a 
population of around 4,000, but this has risen con- 
siderably in recent decades. 

Bibliography: Sct warz, Iran, 73-4; Le Strange, 
Lands, 252; G.N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian ques- 
tion, London 1892, ii, 111 n. 1; Razmara, Farhang-i 
djughrafiya-yi Iranzamin, vii, 129-30; Sylvia A. 
Matheson, Persia, an archaeological guide, London 
1976, 258-9; L. Bier, Sarvistan, a study in early Iranian 
architecture, Pennsylvania State Univ. Park and Lon- 
don 1986, with all the earlier bibl. given. 

are (C.E. Boswortn) 
SASAN, Banu, the blanket designation in 

mediaeval Islamic literature for the practitioners of 
begging, swindling, confidence tricks, the 
displaying of disfiguring diseases, mutilated 
limbs, etc., so that sasani has often become a general 
term in both Arabic and Persian for ‘‘beggar, 
trickster’. Hadjdji Khalifa uses sasani in the sense of 
‘pertaining to magic or slight-of-hand’’, with the “m 
al-hiyal al-sdsdntyya denoting ‘‘the science of artifices 
and trickery’’. 

In his treatise warning the general public against 
trickery in all forms, al-Mukhtar min kashf al-asrar, the 
early 7th/13th Syrian author ‘Abd al-Rahim al- 
Djawbari [g.v. in Suppl.) enumerates the whole 
gamut of the members of the Bani Sasan: 
mountebanks, dervishes, gypsies (Zutt [q.2.]), those 
exhibiting bodily afflictions and feigning disease, 
those who teach tricks to animals and birds, and 
popular tellers of edifying tales and preachers (wu“‘az 
[see KAss]), regarded as the highest class amongst the 
Sasanis; to these last, those who prey upon the 
populace’s religious fears and scruples, al-Djawbari 
devotes a whole chapter (see Bosworth, The mediaeval 
Islamic underworld, i, 24). 

Other material on the Banu Sasan can be culled 
from the rather exiguous sources in Arabic literature 
which deal with low life, including various adab works 
of al-Djahiz, Ibrahim al-Bayhaki’s K. al-Mahdsin wa 
*l-masawi and al-Raghib al-Isfahani’s Muhadarat al- 
udaba°, as well as those of the makama genre [{q.v.] and 
of the shadow plays [see IBN DANIYAL and KHAYAL AL- 
ziLt]. The present writer has studied in detail this ma- 
terial and also two long poems written substantially in 


the beggars’ jargon (mundghat, lughat Bani Sasan) com- 
posed by the 4th/10th century traveller and littérateur 
Abu Dulaf al-Khazradji and by the 8th/14th century 
poet Saff al-Din al-Hillt [¢. vz. ], in which many of their 
tricks and scabrous practices are delineated (The 
mediaeval Islamic underworld. i. The Banu Sasan in Arabic 
life and lore, ii. The Arabic jargon texts. The qasida 
sasaniyyas of Abu Dulaf and Saft d-Din, Leiden 1976). 

The origin of the name Bani Sasan is shrouded in 
mystery. The sources give several explanations, some 
of them implausible. A mythical Shaykh Sasan is 
often mentioned as the founder of the fraternity of 
crooks and beggars. One oft-repeated story found in 
the sources, from the time of the Persian author and 
translator from Pahlavi into Arabic, Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
[g.v.], is that Sasan was the son of the legendary Per- 
sian emperor of the Kayanid line, Bahman b. Isfan- 
diyar, but was displaced from the succession to his 
father, hence took to a wandering live amongst, as 
some sources state, the nomadic Kurds (a people 
notorious in mediaeval Islamic times for banditry and 
violent ways of behaviour). Other stories hold that the 
Persians as a nation took to mendicancy after the 
Arab conquest of the 1st/7th century, and aroused pi- 
ty and commiseration by claiming to be scions of the 
dispossessed Sdsanid royal house. The process 
whereby the name of a fallen dynasty is applied 
ironically or satirically to a later group seems 
psychologically possible; but some modern authors 
have further suggested etymologies for sdsan from 
Sanskrit or Persian (see Bosworth, op. ctt., i, 22-3). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, and see also 
that to AL-pJAwsari; it should be noted that the 
critical text of the Kashf al-asrar promised by the 
author of that article has regrettably not yet ap- 
peared. (C.E. Boswortn) 

SASANIDS, a pre-Islamic Persian dynasty 
that ruled a large part of western Asia from A.D. 224 
until 651. In Arabic and modern usage, the dynastic 
name is derived from Sasan, who is mentioned as a 
‘Jord’? in the inscription of Shapar I [9.v.] on the 
Ka‘ba of Zoroaster (SKZ). The inscription of Narseh 
at Paikuli also refers to the royal clan of Sasanagan. 
Theophoric names in the Parthian period suggest that 
Sasan may have been a minor deity or perhaps a 
deified ancestor. According to the late Sasanid Kar- 
namag, Sasan was the son-in-law of Papak, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage because Sasan was 
descended from Dara, the last Achaemenid king. Ar- 
dashir I [g.v.] was their child, although he is after- 
wards regarded as the son of Papak. In the account of 
al-Tabari (i, 814), derived from the late Sasanid 
Xwaday-namag, Sasan was custodian of the fire temple 
of Anahita at Istakhr {g.v.], married to a member of 
the Bazrangid ruling family in Fars [g.v.], and the 
father of Papak. 

The rise of this family to power was aided by Par- 
thian (Arsacid) preoccupation with their own civil war 
and conflict with the Romans. In about 205-6 Papak 
overthrew the last Bazrangid ruler of Fars and ruled 
at Istakhr; he was succeeded by his son, Shapur, in 
about 209. Shapiir’s younger brother, Ardashir I, 
succeeded him in about 216, expanded his rule over 
the rest of Fars, Khazistan [g.v.] and Kirman [q.v.], 
and, allied with the rulers of Adiabene and Gar- 
makan, defeated and killed the Arsacid Artabanus V 
in battle on the plain of Hormizdagan, probably in 
western Media, in about 224. He commemorated his 
victory in a rock relief near Gir (Firdizabad [@.v.]}), 
where he also built the city of Ardashir-Xwarrah (the 
fortune of Ardashir). In the west, he conquered 
Maysan [q.2.], took Ctesiphon, where he was crowned 
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in 226, but failed to take Hatra (al-Hadr [q.v.]), con- 
quered Media, and was turned back from Armenia 
(Arminiya [q.v.}) by the sons of Artabanus in about 
227. In the east, he occupied the rest of the Parthian 
empire by force and intimidation, extinguishing the 
royal fires of local rulers. He also occupied coastal al- 
Bahrayn {q.v.] and SUman [q.v.] in Arabia. In 230 he 
invaded Roman Mesopotamia, claiming everything 
as far as Ionia and Caria by ancestral right from 
Cyrus to Darius, the last Persian king, whose 
kingdom Alexander had destroyed. Hatra went over 
to the Romans, whose counter-invasion of Armenia 
and Media by the generals of Alexander Severus was 
beaten back by Ardashir with heavy losses on both 
sides. After the death of Alexander Severus in 235, 
Ardashir was able to take Nisibis and Carrhae (Har- 
ran [q.v.]) in 238. In 240 his son, Shaptr, was crown- 
ed as co-ruler, possibly to secure the succession. Hatra 
fell to them in 240, and they appear to have been vic- 
torious in Armenia before Ardashir died early in 242. 

Ardashir I was the real founder of the Sasanid 
monarchy. This was initially based on a cult of divine 
kingship that continued from the Arsacids, who had 
been called theos theopator (‘‘god, of divine descent’’) 
and represented as receiving a diadem from Tyche on 
their coins, and had a royal, dynastic fire dedicated to 
them as to the other gods. On his coins Ardashir’s 
earliest crown resembled that of Mithradates II, he 
was called ‘‘the Mazda-worshipping god, Ardashir, 
who is descended from the gods’’, and the reverse 
bore the image of a throne mounted on a column with 
the inscription ‘‘the fire of Ardashir’’. His royal fire 
was kindled at the beginning of his reign in 224-5. In 
rock reliefs, he was shown receiving a ring-like object 
from Ohrmazd, who was also portrayed as a king, 
probably to show the divine nature of royal authority, 
and/or that Ardashir ruled the world on behalf of 
Ohrmazd. Later tradition credits Ardashir with 
having the Avestan teachings collected and adding the 
five Gatha days to the Zoroastrian calendar. 

The Achaemenid legacy was also important for the 
early Sdsanid monarchy, beginning with the irreden- 
tist claims of Ardashir (also made by the late Arsacids) 
reported by the Greek and Latin writers (who called 
him Artaxerxes). This legacy may be seen in the 
Sasanid dynastic roots at Istakhr, the use of architec- 
tural motifs from Persepolis in Ardashir’s palace at 
Firdzabad, the choice of the major Achaemenid site of 
Naksh-i Rustam for reliefs, inscriptions, and fire 
temples, and the later claim of their descent from 
Dara. Under Shapitr I this is seen in his use of an 
Achaemenid building at Naksh-i Rustam for his in- 
scription and in the interest of some of his officials in 
viewing the paintings of Esther and Ahasuerus (Ar- 
taxerxes) in the synagogue at Dura. 

The structure of the Sasanid state under Ardashir 
was outwardly similar to that of the late Arsacids with 
sub-kings for Abrénakh (probably Khurasan [¢. 2. ]), 
Marw [q.v.], Kirman, and the Sakas (Sistan [q.2. ]). 
Greater royal centralisation was reflected in his 
establishment of an elaborate royal court attended by 
the sub-kings and the heads of Parthian noble 
families, and his foundation of royal cities in crown 
territories (dast(a)gird) as centres for royal ad- 
ministration. 

Shapir I continued the work of his father, possibly 
conquering Gilan [9¢.v.] and Kh’4razm {g.v.] before 
being drawn west by a Roman attack in 243 under 
Gordian IT], who took Carrhae and Nisibis, annexed 
Osrhoene with Edessa (Urfa [9.v.]), garrisoned 
Singara (Sindjar [9.v.]), creating the province of 
Mesopotamia, and attacked Babylonia (AsOrestan). 


Shapur defeated and killed Gordian at Massice on the 
middle Euphrates, which he renamed Péréz-Shapur 
(‘victorious is Shapur’’, also called al-Anbar [q.v.]). 
Philip the Arab made peace with Shapir for 500,000 
denartt and possibly a free hand in Armenia, which 
stabilised the frontier for about ten years. 

In 252 Shapur had the Arsacid king of Armenia, 
Khusraw, assassinated. The latter’s son, Tiridates, 
fled to the Romans, while the sons of Tiridates joined 
Shapir. One of them, Artavazdes, ruled Armenia 
from 252 until 262. Claiming Roman harm to 
Armenia, in 256 Shapir attacked the Romans on the 
Euphrates, destroying a Roman army at Barbalissos, 
taking Dura, occupying Mesopotamia, and invading 
Syria, where he took Antioch (Antakiya [g.v.]) with 
the help of a local senator called Cyriades, who took 
the imperial title with Persian backing. Shaptir cam- 
paigned up the Orontes valley as far as Emesa (Hims 
[g.2.]) and returned to Mesopotamia. The Persian 
garrison in Syria was massacred in 257, Cyriades was 
murdered by the people of Antioch, and Dura was 
reoccupied by Roman-Palmyrene forces between 256 
and 260, when Sh4pir retook it. Shapir settled his 
Syrian captives in Khiizistan at a new city called Weh 
Antiok Shapir (‘‘the Better Antioch of Shapir’’), 
which became Djundayshabir (Gondéshapur (¢.v.]). 

Between 258 and 260 Shapur besieged Edessa and 
Carrhae and defeated a Roman relief army near 
Edessa, taking Valerian captive. According to Kirdir, 
who was with the army, Shapir then pillaged, burn- 
ed, and destroyed Antioch and Syria, Tarsus and 
Cilicia, Caesarea and Cappadocia, as far as Greece, 
Armenia, Georgia (al-Kurdj [9.v.]), Albania, and 
Balasagan up to the Gates of the Alans. Except for 
Magians (Madjus {g.v.]), who were not harmed, 
Shapir deported tens of thousands of captives to Fars, 
Parthia, Khuzistan, and Babylonia. He was harrassed 
on his return by Odainath of Palmyra, who retook 
Carrhae and Nisibis, besieged Ctesiphon, recovered 
the booty (although Kirdir claims the booty was 
returned), captured Shapur’s concubines, and 
restored the Roman frontier between 262 and 267. 
Shaptr’s settlement of his captives was part of the 
economic development of his state through the use of 
captive labour, and a denial of those labour resources 
to the Romans in the provinces from which they 
came. They were used to build dams, bridges, and ir- 
rigation works in Khiizistan, and to build Shapur’s 
palace at Bishapur in Fars. They also introduced 
eastern Mediterranean cultural influences where they 
settled. 

Shapir commemorated his achievements in at least 
seven rock reliefs, and left a major inscription (SKZ) 
on the eastern wall of the Ka‘ba of Zoroaster at 
Naksh-i Rustam in Parthian, Middle Persian, and 
Greek sometime after 262, when he replaced Ar- 
tavazdes with his own son, Hormizd-Ardashir, as 
great-king of Armenia (262-72). In his inscriptions 
Shaptr was called ‘‘the Mazda-worshipping god, 
Shapir, king of kings of Iran and non-Iran, of divine 
descent.’” There was a royal fire at Bishapur; 
Shapur’s coins were the first to have the fire altar 
flanked by two attendants (in the 3rd century some- 
times the king and queen) on the reverse; he founded 
many Bahram fires, of the god of victory, in every 
land; he gave benefices to many Magians; he estab- 
lished name-fires for his own soul and for members of 
his immediate family and daily sacrifices of sheep, 
bread, and wine for twenty-nine members of the royal 
family, living and dead. Several of his sons had the 
names of deities. Such royal patronage of the Magian 
cult, with fires possibly beginning to replace cult 
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images, should be balanced by Shapur’s reputation 
for tolerance, his patronage of both Kirdir and Mani 
(who converted some members of the royal family), 
and his toleration of Christian and Jews. The latter 
were left under their exilarch in return for respecting 
Persian law and paying taxes. According to Ehsaeus 
Vardapet, in the 5th century, Shaptr issued an edict 
that people of every religion should be left undisturb- 
ed in their belief. According to the Dénkard (DKM, 
412-13) he collected Magian literature which had been 
dispersed in India, the Byzantine Empire and other 
lands, that dealt with medicine, astronomy, and 
philosophical subjects, added them to the Avesta, had 
a copy put in the royal treasury, and considered 
bringing all systems into line with the Mazdayasnian 
religion. There has been modern speculation that 
Shapir favoured a universalising religious syncretism 
corresponding to his imperial ambition. 

In his inscription (SKZ) Shapar described his em- 
pire as consisting of Fars, Parthava, Khuzistan, 
Maysan, Asorestan (Babylonia), Adiabene, Arabia 
(Béth ‘Arbayé), Adharbaydjan, Armenia, Iberia, 
Maxelonia (Lazica), Albania, Balasagan up to the 
Caucasus mountains and the Gates of the Alans, the 
Elburz mountains, Media, Gurgan {g.v.], Marw, 
Harat [q.v.], Abarshahr, Kirman, Sistan, Tugran, 
Makran [q.v.], Pardan, Hind and the land of the 
Kushans up to Pashkabir (Peshawar ?), to the 
borders of Kish, Sogdia and the mountain of Shash 
(Tashkent [q.v.]), and Mazon (“Uman) on the other 
side of the sea. The only definition of the difference 
between Iran and non-Iran is given by Kirdir, accord- 
ing to whom Iran included Maysan, Adharbaydjan, 
Isfahan [q.v.], Rayy [g.v.], Kirman, Sistén, Gurgan, 
Marw, and as far as Pashkabir in the east. Non-Iran 
was the territory in the northwest including Armenia, 
Iberia, Maxelonia and Balasagan up to the Gates of 
the Alans. 

Centralising tendencies under Shaptr were ex- 
pressed in three ways. Members of the royal family 
participated in rule from the beginning of the dynasty 
and their appointment as sub-kings began the process 
of converting client kingdoms into provinces. By the 
end of Shapur’s reign five of his sons, who did not 
start local dynasties, ruled Sistan, Gilan, Kirman, 
Maysan and Armenia as kings. Second, he centinued 
Ardashir’s policy by founding at least eleven cities out 
of the expanding royal domain (dast(a)gird), and ap- 
pointed governors (shahrabs), with a staff of scribes, a 
treasurer, and a judge, for at least eight to ten new 
and existing cities. None of these cities were in the ter- 
ritory of sub-kings and thus constituted the core of 
directly administered territory in Asdrestan, 
Khauzistan, Fars, Media and Abarshahr (Khurasan). 
Third, administration was centralised at an increas- 
ingly hierarchic and elaborate royal court, attended 
by members of the Varaz, Stren and Karen families, 
who had Sasanid dynastic names but no ad- 
ministrative positions. (Two princes called Sasan were 
also raised by the Farrigan and Kidugan families.) 
Court officials included the bidaxs (or pitiaxs, viceroy, 
regent?), hazdrabed (commander of the royal guard), 
framddar (steward of royal property), chief scribe, chief 
judge, treasurer, and market inspector (wézarbed, 
agoranomos). From the third century the Sasanid ruling 
classes were organized into a hierarchy in descending 
order of kings and queens (shahrdaran), princes 
(waspuhragan), grandees (wuzurgan), including power- 
ful families from the Arsacid period and court of- 
ficials, and the minor nobility (azadan). 

When Hormizd-Ardashir (Hurmuz [g.v.], 272-73) 
succeeded his father, his brother, Narseh, the Sakan- 


shah, became king of Armenia (272-93). Hormizd- 
Ardashir was the first to be called ‘‘king of kings of 
Iran and non-Iran’’ on his coins. He allowed M4ni to 
preach, but he promoted Kirdir to Ohrmazd-mowbed 
(mobadk, [q.v.]), and put him in charge of ritual and 
sealing contracts. The third century was a transition 
period between the Hellenistic tradition of expressing 
political allegiance through the cults of deified rulers 
and the emergence of confessional religions with mass 
memberships that became identified with states. By 
the mid-third century Manichaeism, Christianity, 
and an early form of Mazdaean Zoroastrianism were 
all spreading in Sasanid territory. The success of the 
Mazdaean priests in the late 3rd century was related 
to the career of Kirdir, the proliferation of Bahram 
fires, and the need of the family of Bahram I [g.v.] 
(273-76) to legitimise their succession against the 
claims of his brother Narseh. Bahram I had been king 
of Gilan under Shapir; he was shown being invested 
by Ohrmazd in a rock relief at Bishapur; he wore the 
solar crown of Mithra on his coins; and enjoyed 
fighting, hunting, and feasting. When Mani heard of 
his accession, he set out for Kush4n territory, but was 
forbidden to go and told to present himself to 
Bahram I at Djundayshabir, where Kirdir accused 
him to the king of being opposed to hunting and war. 
Mani’s answer that he had healed many people and 
driven out demons was fruitless; he was imprisoned at 
Djundayshabir, where he died in 276. His successor, 
Sisinnios, organised the Manichaean ecclesiastical 
structure. 

Bahram I was succeeded by his son, Bahram II 
(276-93), who was married to Shapdrduxtak, the 
daughter of Shapir, king of Maysan. The legitimacy 
of this branch of the royal family was emphasised by 
showing Bahram II with his wife and son, Bahram, on 
the coins, some of which showed the king and queen 
attending the fire altar on the reverse. A close associa- 
tion with the god/yazad Varethraghna (Bahram) was 
shown on the coins by the introduction of the wings of 
Varagn (the eagle), the bird form or symbol of 
Varethraghna and of victory, on Bahram’s crown, 
and by his queen and heir wearing animal forms of 
Varethraghna and other yazads on their heads, ac- 
cording to Lukonin. Bahram II was depicted in at 
least ten rock reliefs engaged in combat, with his fami- 
ly, holding court, receiving the submission of Arabs, 
killing two lions and attending a fire altar. Bahram II, 
his queen, and his heir were also represented on the 
earliest attested such Sasanid silver cup. 

Kirdir reached the height of his career under 
Bahram II, when he left four inscriptions with similar 
texts, located strategically near rock reliefs of Ar- 
dashir I, Shaptr I and Bahram II. In them he re- 
counted his earlier career and his promotion to mowbed 
and judge of the entire state under Bahram II, who 
also made him master of ritual and put him in charge 
of the fires of Anahita-Ardashir and of Lady Anahita 
at Istakhr, marking the first time the latter position 
was separated from the person of the monarch. In his 
time, the Mazdaean religion (dén Mazdésn) and 
Magians were in great honour in the state, and there 
was great service to the yazads, water, fire and cattle. 
He claimed to have destroyed idols and established 
the place of the yazads, increased religious rituals, 
founded many Bahram fires, sealed many contracts 
for the fires and the Magians as well as testaments and 
documents, and arranged many close-kin marriages. 
Many of the unfaithful became faithful and aban- 
doned the doctrines of the demons for that of the 
yazads. He also claimed to have suppressed Jews, Bud- 
dhists, two kinds of Christians, ‘‘baptists’’, and Zan- 
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diks (probably Manichaeans). Manichaeans were 
persecuted under Bahram II, their leader, Sisinnios, 
was killed, but they were protected and patronised by 
‘Amr b. ‘Adi, the amir of the Lakhm (Lakhmids 
{q.v.]) at al-Hira [g.v.]. Kirdir’s claims may have been 
exaggerated, but they mark the first recorded attempt 
to create a mass constituency for Magianism and an 
affirmation of the Mazdaean identity by opposition to 
other religions in the late 3rd century. 

These developments also contribute to the thesis 
that the Sasanids persecuted non-Mazdaeans when 
the monarchy was weak and needed support from the 
Mazdaean priests. In addition to the Bahrams’ 
problem with legitimacy, Bahram II had to fight on 
two fronts. In 283 a Roman army under the emperor 
Carus reached Ctesiphon, but Carus died and the ar- 
my withdrew. However in 287 Bahram II made peace 
with Diocletian in order to deal with the revolt of his 
brother Ohrmazd in the east. According to the terms, 
the Sasanids ceded their claims to upper Mesopotamia 
and western Armenia, and an Arsacid prince was en- 
throned in western Armenia as Tiridates IV, leaving 
Narses with eastern Armenia. By the end of his reign 
Bahram II had defeated Ohrmazd, conquered Sistan 
and made his heir Sakanshah. 

The death of Bahram II in 293 set off a dynastic 
civil war. One noble faction, led_by Wahnam and 
joined by the king of Maysan, Adurfarnbag, sup- 
ported the succession of the Sakanshah as Bahram III. 
Other nobles rebelled, gathered in Asérestan, and 
sent for Narseh, the last son of Shapur, who came 
from Armenia to Iran and met them at Paikuli north 
of Khanikin {q. v. ]. There Narseh was proclaimed king 
by an assembly of nobles that included Shapar the tax 
collector (Aargubed), Papak the bidaxs, Ardashir the 
hazarabed, Rakhsh the spahbed and the heads of some of 
the great families. This event was commemorated by 
a stone monument bearing a major inscription in 
Middle Persian and Parthian, that includes events 
later than the meeting in 293. In this inscription 
Narseh proclaimed his Jegitimising propaganda that 
“‘Shapur willed that this one [Narseh] should be lord 
over Eran-Sahr, because he was the best, the most 
just, and the most vigorous after Shapir.’’ He also 
recorded his recognition by twenty-seven rulers, who 
either acknowledged him as king of kings, according 
to Lukonin and others, or acknowledged his right to 
the throne, according to Frye. If the first, it would in- 
dicate an extensive, loosely-organised state; if the 
second, it would indicate a significant contraction of 
the state since the time of Shapur, and the revival of 
local rulers. Narseh then defeated the king of Maysan 
and rival forces in Khuzistan, captured and executed 
Wahnam (the fate of Bahram III is unknown), and 
replaced the name of Bahram I on the relief at 
Bishaptr with his own. 

He was called ‘‘the Mazdaean, divine Narseh, king 
of kings of Iran and non-Iran, descended from the 
Gods’’ on his coins, which had his own face in the 
flames of the fire-altar on the reverse. In a rock relief 
at Naksh-i Rustam he was depicted receiving a ring 
from a female figure, usually identified as Anahita, 
and at Paikuli he claimed to have recovered Armenia 
for the land of Iran through Ohrmazd, all the yazads 
and the Lady Anahita. Beneath the common venera- 
tion of Ohrmazd one can see a shift from one yazad to 
another, from Verethraghna to Anahita, associated 
with the new branch of the dynasty. Narseh reversed 
the policies of the Bahrams, neglected fire temples, 
perhaps in favour of his own royal fire (his eldest 
grandson was called Adur-Narseh ‘‘the fire of 
Narseh’’), and tolerated Manichaeans. 


In 296 Narseh conquered Armenia, invaded 
Mesopotamia, and prepared to invade Syria. Diocle- 
tian sent the Caesar Galerius, whose forces were 
crushed by Narseh. Galerius regrouped at Antioch 
and invaded Armenia in 297 where he routed Narseh 
and captured his family, while Diocletian advanced to 
Nisibis. In 298 Narseh secured the return of his family 
by ceding several districts on the upper Tigris to the 
Romans and setting the frontier at the Tigris. 
Tiridates was restored in Armenia, which was enlarg- 
ed in the east to the frontier of Media. The king of 
Iberia was to be invested by the Romans, and Nisibis 
was to be a place of commercial exchange. The treaty 
of Nisibis thus marked a change in the balance of 
power at the end of the 3rd century with the recovery 
of the late Roman empire under Diocletian. 

Narseh was succeeded by his son Hormizd II (302- 
9), who continued his father’s policies and was re- 
presented in combat in a rock relief at Naksh-i 
Rustam. It was during his reign that Armenia became 
Christian under Tiridates IV, making Christianity a 
political issue for the Sasanids, especially after the 
conversion of Constantine in 311, and dividing 
Armenia henceforth between pro-Roman Christians 
and pro-Sasanid nobles. 7 

Hormizd II had several sons; the eldest, Adur- 
Narseh took the throne briefly when his father died in 
309, but the officials and priests at court made a 
posthumous son, Shapir II (309-79), king and en- 
throned him as an infant. Shapar II’s minority lasted 
for fifteen years; his reign lasted for seventy years, the 
longest of any Sasanid king. The survival of the 
Sasanid state during Shapur II’s minority indicates 
the strength of ruling institutions by the 4th century 
and the fact that the monarchy had become more im- 
portant than the monarch as a focus of loyalty for 
nobles, officials and priests who had a vested interest 
in the system. The state was held together by its ad- 
ministrative structure, and a glimpse of local officials 
going back and forth to court is provided by two in- 
scriptions on a doorpost at Persepolis from 311 and 
327. According to post-Sasanid accounts, the main 
problem during Shapir II’s minority was the incur- 
sion of Arabs from Eastern Arabia into ‘trak [g.v.], 
Khuzistan and the coast of Fars. At his majority in 
324 Shapir II drove them out of ‘Irak, began to build 
long walls and a trench (khandak Sabir) along the desert 
frontier in the south-west to keep them out, sailed 
from Fars to al-Bahrayn, defeated the Arabs there, 
made eastern Arabia a province with garrisons and of- 
ficials and may have built the Sasanid fort at Siraf 
{g.v.] as a naval base. He resettled Arabs in 
Khiazistan, Fars and Kirman. 

The resumption of war with the Romans over 
Armenia and Mesopotamia from 337-8 to 350 coin- 
cided with the first persecution of Christians in the 
Sasanid state and support for Shapir by anti- 
Christian, pro-Sasanid Armenian nobles. In about 
350 Shapur II had the Armenian king Tiran killed 
and may have made the latter’s son, Arshak (ca. 350- 
67), king. At about the same time, Christians rebelled 
at Susa; Shapir II had the city razed and trampled by 
elephants and built the new city of Eran-Xwarrah 
Shapir (‘‘Iran’s glory {built by] Shapur’’) nearby. 
The persecution lasted until the end of his reign, en- 
couraging the thesis that henceforth Christians tended 
to be persecuted during wars with Rome. 

At mid-century Shapur was drawn east by the inva- 
sion of Central Asia by Chionite Huns. Iranians mix- 
ed with Huns were driven south and attacked eastern 
Iran. In the 350s Shapar II campaigned in the east 
against the Chionites and Kushans. The Kushans 
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were conquered and their territory governed into the 
early 5th century by a series of nine Sasanid royal 
princes with the title of Kushanshah according to 
Lukonin and Gobl, although there are good reasons to 
put this in the 3rd century. Shapur IT came to terms 
with the Chionites, concluding a treaty of peace and 
alliance with them and the people of Gilan (Gelani) in 
about 358. 

He then returned to the Roman front with 
Chionite, Gelani, Albani and Segestani allies. In a let- 
ter to Constantius he revived Achaemenid irredentist 
claims to territory as far as the river Strymon and the 
border of Macedonia, as well as saying that it was his 
duty to recover Armenia and Mesopotamia, which 
had been taken from his grandfather, Narses, by 
double-dealing. He took Amid in 359 and Singara in 
360, deporting the population to Persia. In 363 Julian 
marched down the Euphrates and invaded Babylonia, 
while Armenian forces marched east from Carrhae. 
Julian’s rebuilding of the temple in Jerusalem encour- 
aged Jews at Mahoza (Weh-Ardashir, across the 
Tigris from Ctesiphon) to believe the Messiah had 
come to return them to Palestine; thousands of them 
marched out of the city and were massacred by 
Shapur’s troops. Ammianus Marcellinus, who was 
with Julian’s army has left a first-hand account of his 
campaign and a description of Babylonia. He des- 
cribed wall-paintings of hunting scenes in a palace 
near Ctesiphon, an annual fair at Batnae in Fars at 
the beginning of September to buy goods brought by 
Indians and Syrians by land and sea, and cities and 
villages all along the coast of the Gulf where many 
ships sailed back and forth. He also described the 
battle-order of the Sasanid army at Ctesiphon with 
mail-clad cavalry in front, infantry behind them and 
elephants in the rear. The Romans won the battle at 
Ctesiphon in 363, but Julian was killed, and Jovian 
secured the retreat by ceding Nisibis, Singara and the 
trans-Tigris districts that Narseh had lost, and aban- 
doning Armenia. Between 368 and 370 Shapur took 
Armenia by a combination of diplomacy and force, 
won over some nobles and satraps, invited the king, 
Arshak, to a banquet, blinded, imprisoned, and killed 
him, pillaged Armenia, drove the Roman protégé out 
of Iberia and enthroned his own one. Roman counter- 
measures left Iberia divided and Armenia under a son 
of Arshak as a Roman protégé, whom they had killed 
in about 373. 

The reign of Shapur IT marked the beginning of a 
shift in royal legitimising ideology from being of 
divine nature and descent to being human and 
descended from the Kayanid {q.v.} kings mentioned in 
the Avesta. Shapir II was the last Sasanid king to be 
called ‘‘of divine descent’’ on his coins. In his letter 
to Constantius, in 358, he called himself ‘‘king of 
kings, partner with the stars, brother of the sun and 
moon.”’ The transition was symbolised by emphasis 
on the royal fortune, Hvarnah (xwarrah, farr), as a 
yazad the subject of a Yashi, represented by a ram with 
a bow around its neck. At the siege of Amid, in 359, 
Shapir wore a gold ram’s head set with gems. The 
garrison of Mahoza, in 363, extolled in song the 
justice and good fortune (zustitiam felicttatemque) of their 
king. He ordered the Christian, Pési, to venerate the 
“*fortune (gad) of Shapir, king of kings, whose nature 
is from the gods.’’ According to Lukonin, the dynastic 
myth of Kayanid descent through Dara was invented 
in Shapur’s time by a secretary, Khorkhbud, who 
wrote a chronicle telling how the Hvarnah of the 
Kayans had watched over Ardashir I in the form of a 
ram with a bow around its neck, ensuring his victory 
over the Parthians. 


The 4th century also saw a shift from rock reliefs to 
royal silver objects with hunting scenes. The metal 
came from a single source and the objects were proba- 
bly produced in a royal workshop beginning with 
Shapur II, such as that run by Post the karugbed at 
Eranshahr-Shapdr (Karkhe dha Ladhan). Shapir II 
was also associated with royal banqueting customs 
and court protocol. 

This same century was a period of sharpening 
religious conflict, inter-faith polemic and the con- 
solidation of religious identities. The polemic lines 
were drawn among Magians, Manichaeans, Christ- 
ians, Jews and fatalists. Magians and Christians op- 
posed Manichaeans and fatalists; Magians and Jews 
opposed Christians, probably indicating who felt 
threatened by whom. According to the Dénkard (iv, 
26-7) Shapar If (who may have been Zurvanite) 
issued an edict defining true belief and condemning 
false belief, but does not say what they were. Under 
Shapir II the rad, Mahraspand, sanctioned the con- 
fiscation of the property of Manichaeans for the royal 
treasury. The latter’s son Adurbed was a major figure 
in the formulation of Mazdaean doctrine, remem- 
bered and quoted in later tradition. He stood for 
judicial procedure, an ethical reduction of the sphere 
of life controlled by fate and the embodiment of the 
spiritual in the material, and he opposed 
Manichaeans. The spread of popular piety was 
reflected in the motto ‘‘reliance on the yazdan’’ on per- 
sonal seals, although the meaning of yazdan was begin- 
ning to shift from the divine beings in general to a 
term for Ohrmazd. 

The organisational structures of Magians, Christ- 
ians and Jews underwent elaboration in this century. 
The earliest references to a supreme mowbed and to a 
priestly hierarchy with territorial jurisdictions corre- 
sponding to secular administrative divisions belong to 
the reign of Shapir II. As part of the ruling class, 
Magian priests and the attendants of fire-temples 
were exempt from paying the poll tax. Christians 
formed an ecclesiastical structure under the primacy 
of the bishop of Ctesiphon from the early 4th century, 
which made it easier for the state to deal with them. 
Sh4par II required the bishop of Ctesiphon, Shem‘6n 
bar Sabba‘e, to collect a double poll tax and land tax 
from Christians because they were living in peace. 
Jews were ruled indirectly through their exilarch in 
return for taxes, loyalty and defence. Subordinate of- 
ficials of the exilarch administered justice, collected 
taxes for the government, supervised markets, pre- 
served order and defended Jewish towns. The 4th- 
century exilarch, ‘Ukba bar Nehemiah, established 
the principle that the law of the government was to be 
obeyed just as the Torah. By the end of the 4th cen- 
tury, there was an alliance between the exilarch and 
the rabbis, who staffed the religious courts, where 
they applied religious law to the life of the community, 
acted as local administrators, collected the poll tax and 
enforced dietary laws as market inspectors. By this 
century world-affirming doctrines were being used by 
the representatives of authority in the new order: 
Mazdaean priests, Jewish rabbis and the Christian 
clergy, who used ritual and law to exercise social 
control. 

Under the successors of Shapir II a three-way 
power struggle emerged among the monarchy, the 
wuzurgan or nobles, and the Magian priests, while the 
pressure from steppe peoples increased. The Sasanids 
were generally successful in warfare in the east until 
the mid-5th century. Ardashir IT (379-83) was most 
probably the brother of Shapar IT; an investiture relief 
at Tak-i Bustan near Kirmanshah [g.v.] is usually 
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ascribed to him, although it could be that of Shapur 
II. He is said to have been killed in a revolt by the 
wuzurgdén, and was succeeded by Shapir III (383-8), a 
son of Shapir II, who is said to have favoured the 
wuzurgan. Shaptr III was the first to be called 
Kaydanid on his coins, and was represented as slaying 
a lion on a silver plate; he left a rock relief of himself 
and his father at Tak-i Bustan. He is said to have 
freed Christian prisoners because it was more pro- 
fitable to the state to have them engage in crafts and 
pay taxes, which may have led the wuzurgan to replace 
him with his brother Bahram IV (388-99). Some of 
the latter’s coins have the earliest mint-marks. In 389 
Armenia was partitioned with the Romans, at first 
under two Arsacid client kings, but in the 390s the 
western part was integrated into the Roman empire 
and governed by a comes, while Bahram IV made his 
brother Bahram-Shapir/Vramshapuh king of Perse- 
Armenia in 394, marking the end of the Arsacid 
dynasty of Armenia. In 395 Huns from north of the 
Caucasus reached Mesopotamia and were driven 
back. Bahram IV died violently, possibly at the hands 
of the wuzurgan. Frye argues that the strength of local 
nobles over the central government in the late 4th cen- 
tury was due to Shaptr II’s failure to establish central 
authority, although it is equally possible that Shapur’s 
wars served to strengthen the landed military nobility, 
officials, and royal princes. 

Yazdadjird I (399-420) was most likely a brother of 
Bahram IV and was called ‘‘delight of the state’’ on 
his coins. The incipient outline of a dual secular and 
religious judicial system existed by the tenth year of 
his reign (408-9). There was a secular hierarchy of 
state judge, local rad and judges of first instance, while 
the priests, under the grand Magus, performed 
judicial and ritual duties. Adur-Ohrmazd (d. 407) is 
said to have recited the Avesta, Yashts and dron 
(ceremonial food offerings) night and day as mowbed of 
Belashfarr. The expansion of the royal domain, or its 
hierarchic administration, can be seen in the earliest 
attestation of a grand-framadar in 410, who was suc- 
ceeded by the famous Mihr-Narseh, from the noble 
clan of Spendiad, who dominated the first half of the 
5th century. The latter left an inscription on a bridge 
he had built at FirGzabad, and, according to al- 
Tabari, developed four villages with orchards nearby, 
founded a sacred fire for his own soul in one and 
‘“‘named fires’’ in the other three for each of his sons: 
Zurwandad, the Herbed of herbeds, Kardir, the head 
of soldiers and Mah-Gushnasp, the head of 
cultivators/herdsmen. These titles were new in the 5th 
century; two of them are Avestan; and all three 
categories are Avestan. Rather than indicating the 
reorganisation of late Sasanid society according to 
Avestan social categories, they probably show the im- 
pact of Avestan social theory in the 5th century co- 
ordinated with the late Sasanid system of three major 
fire temples: Adur Farnbag, of priests in Fars; Adur 
Gushnasp, of soldiers at Shiz [q.v.] (Takht-i 
Sulayman) in Adharbaydjan; and Adur Burzen Mihr, 
of farmers in Khurasan, that probably existed by the 
5th century. 

The late 4th and early 5th centuries marked the 
height of the alliance between the Sasanid state and 
Jewish exilarchs, who resembled client kings. The 
wife of Yazdadjird I is said to have been the daughter 
of an exilarch ( Yahudan-Shah); at her request he settled 
Jews at Gay (Isfahan [q.v.]). He is said to have 
honoured the exilarch, and Rabbi Ashi regarded the 
Persians as protectors of Jews. 

Yazdadjird I also legitimised the position of Christ- 
jians. After peace with the Romans/Byzantines in 409, 


Christians were allowed to worship publicly and bury 
their dead. In 410 the first synod in Sasanid territory 
was arranged by the grand-framadar at Seleucia/Weh- 
Ardashir, where the creed of Nicaea (325) was ac- 
cepted and a hierarchy of metropolitan bishoprics 
under the catholicos of Seleucia-Ctesiphon was estab- 
lished parallel to the secular administration. The acts 
of this council were guaranteed by the double sanction 
of excommunication and of punishment by the King 
of Kings, and Yazdadjird was called ‘‘victorious’’ and 
““Hustrious’’. Mazdaeans called him a sinner (athim 
in the Arabic sourees) and remembered him as an op- 
pressive, cruel tyrant, which probably reflects the op- 
position of priests to toleration and of the wuzurgan to 
royal authority. Toleration was tested toward the end 
of his reign when a Christian priest in Khuzistan 
destroyed a fire temple and refused to rebuild it, and 
another extinguished a sacred fire and performed the 
eucharist in its place. Both were executed after trials, 
but rather than amounting to a ‘‘persecution’’, this 
served to define the limits of toleration. According to 
legend, the wuzurgdn prayed for relief from Yaz- 
dadjird’s oppression, and God sent an angel in the 
form of a horse that killed him. 

The wuzurgan tried to exclude the sons of Yaz- 
dadjird from the succession. His eldest son, Shapar, 
who had succeeded Vramshapuh in Armenia in 414, 
went to Ctesiphon and took the throne, but was killed 
by the wuzurgan, who enthroned a descendent of Ar- 
dashir 1 called Khusraw. Shapir’s brother Bahram, 
who had been raised at al-Hira by al-Mundghir of 
Lakhm, marched on Ctesiphon with an Arab army; 
Khusraw abdicated and Bahram seized the throne as 
Bahram V (420-38). He remitted taxes at festivals, 
and mint marks became standard on coins. Early in 
his reign he defeated an invasion of Hephthalites 
(Hayatila [g.v.]) in the east, killed their king, 
dedicated his crown to the Gushnasp fire at Shiz and 
the queen and her slaves to serve there. In the west, 
war was waged with the Byzantines from 421 to 422 
by Mihr-Narseh over the extradition of Armenian 
Christian refugees, while, at the instigation of Mihr- 
Shapir, head of the Magians, for five years corpses 
buried in the time of Yazdadjird I were exhumed and 
scattered about in the sun. The treaty with the Byzan- 
tines in 422 provided for religious freedom to Christ- 
ians in the Sasanid state and to Magians in the Byzan- 
tine state, and for the Byzantines to help pay for the 
defence of the pass at Darband [see BAB AL-ABwaB] by 
the Sasanids. A synod in 424 established the 
autonomy of the Christian Church in Sasanid ter- 
ritory from the Byzantine Church. 

Artashes, the son of Vramshapuh, had succeeded 
Shapir as king of Armenia, but the pro-Persian 
naxarars asked to have him removed, so Bahram V re- 
placed him with a Persian marzban (marzpan [q.v.]), in 
428. Following an experiment in the 4th century, the 
marzban emerged during the 5th century as a new kind 
of military governor for a frontier region, replacing 
royal princes as sub-kings. By the end of the 5th cen- 
tury, Nisibis and As6restan were governed by 
marzbans. 

Against Christians, who accused Magians of being 
polytheists and worshipping the elements, Bahram V 
answered that he recognised only one deity; the rest 
were only courtiers of the king. He devoted Mihr- 
Narseh ‘‘as a slave’’ to the Ardwahisht frre and that 
of Afson-Ardashir for several years, and tradition 
associated him with the Adur Gushnasp shrine at 
Shiz. When he married an Indian princess, who 
brought the port of Daybul [g.v.] as her dowry, he en- 
trusted her to the priest of the Adur Gushnasp shrine 
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to be purified and converted to Magianism, and he is 
said to have visited this shrine on the feasts of Sada 
(the midwinter fire festival) and Nawriz [g.2.]- 

Tradition also associated Bahram V with importing 
Indians (Zutt (¢.0.]) with water buffaloes to the Gulf 
coast of Fars, and 4,000 Indian musicians, who 
spread through the provinces as entertainers. He was 
remembered as Bahram Gur (‘‘the onager’’) for his 
skill in hunting, and his exploits were extolled in 
legend and illustrated in art. 

For a half-century after Bahram V there was grow- 
ing disorder in the Sasanid state, persecution and 
forced conversion of Christian and Jews, a seven-year 
drought and famine in the 460s or 470s, the payment 
of costly tribute to the Hephthalites and social 
disorders associated with the Mazdakite movement 
[see MAzDAK] at the end of the century. The shift from 
divine to Kayanid kingship was completed by the time 
of the son of Bahram V, Yazdadjird IT (438-57), the 
last to be called ‘‘divine’’ on his coins, while the title 
“*Kay’’ was common on his coins and those of his suc- 
cessors. From the time of Firiiz (459-84), Kaydnid 
names became popular in the royal family. The 
significance of this lay in the role of Kayanid kings as 
patrons of Zoroaster and supporters of his religion in 
the Avesta and in the development of the myth of the 
Kaydanid descent of the Sasanid kings included in the 
Book of Kings (Xwaday ndmag) that contained material 
from at least the 5th century. 

War with the Byzantines was ended peacefully in 
442 in order to deal with the steppe people in the 
north-east. There were repeated campaigns to keep 
the Kidarite Huns out of Gurgan, and Yazdadjird II 
is said to have moved his court to north-east Iran for 
seven years to hold back the Hephthalites. His reign 
also saw the beginning of serious efforts to spread 
some form of Magianism and establish a uniform 
religious identity among Sasanid subjects similar to 
contemporary efforts by the Byzantines to deal with 
the Nestorian and Monophysite controversies. The 
title of mowbedan mowbed (a calque on Shahan-shah) was 
first attested for Mihr-Shapir in 446. Yazdadjird II is 
said to have considered it a sin to accept tribute from 
Christians; in 446 Christians denounced by Mani- 
chaeans were executed at Kirkuk [q.v.]; and the king 
of Albania was forced to become a Magian. He tried 
to convert Armenian Christians and Jews and sent 
Mihr-Narseh to do it, who presented Magian doctrine 
to them in its Zurvanite form. These efforts provoked 
a revolt by Christian Armenians led by Vardan, a 
Mamikonian prince, which was crushed by the pro- 
Sasanid naxarars under Vasak, prince of Siunik, at the 
battle of Avarair in 451. Afterwards Mihr-Narseh was 
removed from service to the fire temples for sinfulness 
and assigned to the royal domains for several years. In 
455 Yazdadjird II is said to have outlawed the Jewish 
sabbath. : 

The death of Yazdadjird II was followed by a 
dynastic civil war between two of his sons, Hormizd 
III (457-9) and Firiz (459-84), who defeated and 
killed his brother. During the civil war the Albanian 
king rebelled and allied with the Huns north of the 
Caucasus. After war with the Albanians, Firiz made 
peace, permitting Albanians and Armenians to re- 
main Christian, and the Byzantines subsidised the 
defence of the Caucasus passes. Upon consulting with 
Martbut, the mowbedan mowbed, and other judges, 
Firdz put Mihr-Narseh in the service of the Ohrmazd- 
Firiiz fire (i.e. his own royal fire). In: the 460s the 
Hephthalites crossed the Oxus, and in about 469 
defeated and captured Firtiz, who lost Harat to them, 
agreed to pay them tribute, left his son Kubadh as a 


hostage to guarantee its payment and levied a general 
poll tax over his entire state to ransom him. The great 
drought and famine led him to remit taxes, but 
together with the beginning of persecution under Yaz- 
dadjird II, may have encouraged messianic expecta- 
tions among Jews in 468, four hundred years after the 
destruction of the Temple. About that time, the Jews 
of Isfahan are said to have flayed two hérbeds, and 
Firuz ordered half the Jews of Isfahan killed and their 
children to be turned over to the Sro3 Aduran fire 
temple as slaves. In 470 two rabbis and the son of the 
exilarch were imprisoned and executed, and in 474 or 
477 Babylonian synagogues were closed, schools 
destroyed, Jews were made subject to Persian law and 
Jewish children were turned over to Magians to be 
raised. 

When Firiiz died fighting the Hephthalites in 484, 
the wuzurgan enthroned his brother Balash (484-8), 
who secured peace with the Hephthalites in return for 
tribute, gave Armenian Christians religious freedom 
and made Armenia a royal province. By the late 5th 
century, Sasanid coins began to have dates in the 
regnal year of the king. The desire of Balash to buiid 
baths in the cities of his empire is said to have provok- 
ed opposition from the Magian priests, who accused 
him of trying to abolish their laws. In 488 he was 
deposed by the wuzurgan and priests, who enthroned 
Kubadh I (488-96, 499-531), the son of Firaz. 

Sectarian fragmentation and conflict among 
Magians and Christians were typical of the end of 
Late Antiquity. The 5th century saw the emergence of 
the egalitarian movement of the Zaradushtagan, that 
captured the Sasanid state at the end of the century 
and survived as a sectarian form of Magianism. Con- 
temporary with the Monophysite movement in the 
Byzantine empire, this was related to political support 
for some particular form of the dominant faith, the en- 
forcement of religious conformity for political reasons, 
the popularisation of Magianism through forced con- 
version and the impact of the Avesta, which sanction- 
ed the sharing of wealth, women, and wisdom. 
Drought, famine and the decimation of the wuzurgan 
in the Hephthalite and civil wars may have created an 
agricultural and demographic crisis in the state, while 
the wuzurgan engaged in local oppression under a 
weak monarchy. Kubadh I allied with the Zaradush- 
tagan and their leader Mazdak [¢.v.| as a means of 
popular support against the wuzurgan and the priests. 
He tried to force the Armenians to convert, permitted 
or ordered the sharing of women and redistributed 
land. The sharing of women and property may have 
been intended to undermine the wuzurgan, break 
down social barriers to marriage between nobles and 
commoners, repopulate the state and_ restore 
agriculture, but people were allowed to help them- 
selves, causing disorders in 494-5. In 496 the wuzurgan 
deposed Kubadh over his policy toward women and 
held an assembly to decide what to do with him. Pro- 
copius reports that it was not legal to enthrone a com- 
moner unless the royal family was extinct and that the 
majority were unwilling to kill a member of the royal 
family, so they imprisoned Kubadh and enthroned his 
brother Djamasp (496-99). 

Kubadh escaped to the Hephthalites, whose army 
restored him to the throne in 499. Djamasp was blind- 
ed and imprisoned because, according to Procopius, 
no-one with a physical deformity could be king. 
Kubadh’s second reign began with a series of natural 
disasters: famine and flooding on the lower Tigris, 
which changed its channels below Kaskar, creating 
swamps and turning land into desert along its former 
course. Needing cash to repay the Hephthalites, the 
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Byzantine refusal to pay for the defence of the 
Caucasus passes served as a pretext for predatory war- 
fare against them. In 503 Kubadh took Amid and car- 
ried off the survivors as slaves. The Byzantines made 
peace in 506 and paid an indemnity to Kubadh, who 
returned the conquered territory and the captives 
from Amid. The internal situation was stabilised with 
the Mazdakites in control for thirty years. After his 
restoration, Kubadh required the Arab ruler of al- 
Hira al-Mundhir III (ca. 505-54) to become a Maz- 
dakite. When the latter refused, Kubadh got the Arab 
ruler of the Kinda [9.v.], al-Harith b. ‘Amr, whose 
kingdom was at its height in the early 6th century, to 
impose Mazdakism on the Arabs in Nadjd and the 
Hidjaz (9. vv.]. In 525 al-Harith defeated al-Mundhir 
and occupied al-Hira until his death in 528. 

Apart from the suppression of the wuzurgan, who 
never recovered their power in the state, the Maz- 
dakite period was less of a break with than a continua- 
tion of 5th-century developments. The interest in con- 
version and spreading Magian observance in this 
period also saw the emergence of hérbeds as Magian 
missionaries, according to Chaumont, who were en- 
couraged to return to their villages to instruct people 
and establish schools, where they taught children to 
recite the Yashis. Mazdak is said to have persuaded 
Kubadh to extinguish all but the three original sacred 
fires, which were associated with Avestan ideology, 
and the Mazdakites may have contributed to their 
elevation in the late Sasanid period. Kubadh’s reputa- 
tion does not seem to have suffered, and he was 
credited with a reform of the Magian calandar. 
Kubadh gave his sons Kayanid names and was called 
‘‘Kay’’ on his coins along with increasing astral 
symbols. 

Kubadh also began the reforms associated with the 
recovery of the Sasanid state in the 6th century. He 
instituted the use of an official seal for mowbeds to use 
on documents, many examples of which are attested 
from the late Sasanid period. He began the survey of 
agricultural land in lower ‘Irak for tax purposes, and 
began the creation or reorganisation of administrative 
districts later called in Arabic kuwar, and subdistricts 
called taség, which became the basis of late Sasanid 
local government. 

The same period saw a schism in the Christian 
Church in Sasanid territory with the introduction of 
“‘western’’ controversies. This is usually put in terms 
of the formation of a Nestorian majority and 
Monophysite minority, but actually involved the 
adoption of the diophysite christology of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, favoured by Bar Sawma, bishop of 
Nisibis, who convinced Firtiz that, if the Sasanid 
Church adopted Theodore’s doctrine, there would be 
less reason to fear Christian collusion with the Byzan- 
tines. He was excommunicated in 485 by his own 
catholicos, Acacius (484-96), who favoured the creed 
of Chalcedon (451). The doctrine of Theodore was in- 
stitutionalised at the school of Nisibis, founded under 
Bar Sawma’s patronage in 496, and that year Masa, 
the Christian court astrologer of Djamasp, got royal 
permission (for the first time) for the election of his 
relative Babai as catholicos (497-515), who removed 
Bar Sawma’s excommunication at a synod in 499. By 
the 6th century, Nestorians controlled the Church and 
spread Theodore’s doctrine while those opposed to 
them tended to become Monophysite. The Armenians 
rejected the Council of Chalcedon in 491, adopted a 
christology close to that of the Monophysites and 
broke completely with the Byzantine Church by 609. 

The late Sasanid state emerged in the 6th century 
with a centralised bureaucratic administration, 


hierarchic social order, commercial domination of the 
overland and Indian Ocean trade, and agricultural 
reclamation and development. The revival of a strong 
monarchy, military power, and growing universal 
claims and ambitions culminated in the wars of 
Khusraw II in the early 7th century. This was aided 
by the decline of the Hephthalites, who split into 
eastern and western halves in about 515, and were 
defeated in India in about 528; they survived as small 
states in the east. Kubadh secured the trans- 
Caucasus, drove the pro-Byzantine king out of 
Georgia and installed a marzban at Mtskheta in 523. 
War was renewed with the Byzantines in 527 with 
Arab forces under al-Mundhir III, who had recovered 
al-Hira for the Lakhmids when al-Harith b. ‘Amr 
died in 528, joining the Sasanid army. In 531 joint 
Sasanid-Arab forces defeated the Byzantines at 
Callinicus, but their own losses were so great that they 
withdrew. 

The Mazdakites favoured the succession of Kawaus, 
so his younger brother Khusraw, allied with the Maz- 
daean priests, challenged Mazdak’s influence over his 
father, assembled the Mazdakites at Ctesiphon for a 
religious disputation or to proclaim Kawts as suc- 
cessor in 528 or 529, convinced Kubadh that Maz- 
dak’s doctrines were false and had the latter executed 
with 80,000 followers. When Kubadh died in 531, 
Kawis claimed to succeed his father but, according to 
Procopius, the vote of the notables was necessary to 
assume royal power. They were assembled, a docu- 
ment was read declaring Khusraw to be Kubadh’s 
successor and they declared Khusraw king. This is the 
first attested example of such a procedure, which was 
the basis for theoretical generalisations in the Testa- 
ment of Ardashir and the Letter of Tansar, both 6th- 
century works. 

Khusraw I (531-79) purged his rivals among the 
royal family and the wuzurgan, suppressed the Maz- 
dakites, and ruled fairly unopposed. There are recurr- 
ing references to assemblies during his reign, where 
policies were approved. In 532 he made peace with 
the Byzantines by evacuating fortresses in Lazica, 
while the Byzantines resumed their subsidy to defend 
the Caucasus passes. Khusraw I fortified the pass at 
Darband and built a long wall to defend the Gurgan 
plain. He was famous for his justice and support of 
Mazdaean religion, was remembered as Anishirwan 
[¢.2.] (‘of immortal soul’’) and became the subject of 
legend. His coins were the first to have stars between 
the horns of crescents, and from 535 had the slogan 
‘‘may he prosper’’ (abzén). The capital at Ctesiphon- 
Weh-Ardashir grew into a metropolis (al-Mada?in 
{g.2.]) of several cities, and it was most likely Khusraw 
I who built the great audience hall (Iwan or Tak-i 
Kisra) there. 

The distinction between nobles and commoners 
was restored, the property of Mazdakite leaders was 
confiscated and given to the poor, and property taken 
by force was returned to its former owners. Wuzurgan 
kept their status but lost their power to a bureaucratic 
élite of royal officials who collected taxes directly. A 
new class of military landlords (dahigan, dthkan [q.v.]) 
was created from the azadan, who were given land by 
the treasury in return for military service and forwar- 
ding taxes, as a basis for the army and support for the 
monarchy. 

The state was divided into four quarters, of the 
South, West, North and East, each under a military 
governor (spahbed), and divided into districts and sub- 
districts, with marzbans in frontier districts. An 
elaborate central administration run by officials (kar- 
daran) was divided into departments with parallel 
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hierarchies reaching down into the provinces along 
vertical lines of authority with overlapping checks at 
the local level and books on the duties of officials and 
mowbeds. Confidential officers were used as internal 
spies and messengers, and there was a royal post for 
communication. The heads of departments were 
members of the royal court along with the grand 
chamberlain, grand counsellor, head steward, head of 
servants, royal warden, royal astrologer, head physi- 
cian, chief of craftsmen and chief of cultivators; these 
titles were sometimes combined and may have been 
honorific. There were at least seven departments: the 
chancellery, the registry department to seal 
documents, the finance department to collect taxes, 
the department to administer the royal domain, the 
judiciary, the priesthood, including the office of 
religious works (divan-i kardagan) that registered the 
endowments and property of fire temples and the ar- 
my. A tax reform paid for the expanded system. 
Khusraw I finished the cadastral survey in the Sawad 
{g.v.] of “Irak and replaced the agricultural tax as a 
proportion of the harvest by a tax per unit of area 
under cultivation according to the type of crop, com- 
puted in cash, but paid in cash or kind. He also estab- 
lished a regular, annual poll tax of 4, 6, 8, or 12 
dirhams, to be paid in three instalments, on the male 
population between the ages of 20 and 50. Members 
of the royal family, wuzurgan, soldiers, priests and 
royal officials were all exempt and agreed to its im- 
position. 

A highly developed legal literature was produced in 
the late Sasanid period covering legal procedures and 
social, economic and criminal activity. The Déddestan 
ndmag was a collection of judicial decisions; the 
Madagan was a digest containing the opinions of jurists 
and royal rescripts from the 5th century until the 
twenty-sixth year of Khusraw II (616). Based on 
Magian ethical principles and religious requirements, 
the application of this legal system helped spread a 
Magian way of life. 

The late Sasanid social ethic emphasised order, 
stability, legality and harmony among the theoretical 
four estates of priests, soldiers, officials and workers, 
so that each would perform its specific duty toward the 
others. These estates were supposed to be hereditary, 
but in practice were overlapped by a vertical social 
hierarchy of the royal family, wuzurgdn, provincial 
governors, small military landholders and local of- 
ficials, freemen and slaves. There are scattered 
references to organisations of artisans and merchants. 
The Sasanids monopolised the transit trade, exchang- 
ing goods with the Byzantines at markets along the 
western frontier at Nisibis and Dubios in Pers- 
armenia. Procopius describes how numerous mer- 
chants from all over Persia and some under Byzantine 
rule came to Dubios and traded for goods from India 
and Iberia. 

Khusraw I was famous for his love of literature and 
philosophy; works were translated from Greek, Syriac 
and Sanskrit into Middle Persian, a set of royal 
astronomical tables (Zidj-¢ Shahi) was produced for 
him and there were philosophical discussions at his 
court. Paul the Persian, a Nestorian theologian and 
Aristotelian philosopher, in a Syriac introduction to 
logic addressed to Khusraw, argued that knowledge 
was better than belief based on the relativity of 
religious belief that resulted in a variety of opinions. 

War was resumed with the Byzantines from 540 to 
561 over the control of Armenia and Lazica, encour- 
aged by Ostrogothic ambassadors, for plunder, and to 
divert and employ the military aristocracy. In 540 
Khusraw I invaded Syria, took Antioch, burned the 


city and deported the survivors, and seized or extorted 
huge amounts of gold and silver there and from other 
cities on his return. He resettled the captives from An- 
tioch in the new city of Weh Antidk Khusraw in the 
south-eastern part of al-Mada?in, which was pattern- 
ed after Antioch in Syria with public baths and a hip- 
podrome and put under the charge of a chief of ar- 
tisans (karugbad) as a manufacturing centre. In 541 the 
Lazes offered Khusraw I the prospect of attacking the 
Byantines by sea through their land, and he invaded 
Lazica with Huns as allies and established direct rule 
there. In 542 he invaded Syria up the west bank of the 
Euphrates as far as Commagene. Finding nothing left 
to plunder or extort, he deported farmers from 
Callinicus on his return. He defeated the Byzantines 
in Armenia in 543 and invaded Mesopotamia in 544; 
the Byzantines agreed to a five-year truce and paid 
2,000 pounds of gold. The truce was broken in its 
fourth year when the Lazes allied with the Byzantines 
to expel the Sasanids. The fall of Petra to the Byzan- 
tines in 551 was followed by a second five-year truce, 
and negotiations for a peace treaty were begun in 556. 
Khusraw turned to the east, where the Western Turks 
invaded Central Asia and defeated the Hephthalites. 
In about 557-8 Khusraw took the Hephthalite ter- 
ritory south of the Oxus. A fifty-year peace was con- 
cluded with the Byzantines in 561, by which the 
Sasanids evacuated Lazica in return for an annual 
payment of gold, religious freedom was guaranteed 
for Christians under the Sasanids and Magians under 
the Byzantines, and Nisibis and Dara were confirmed 
as centres for the silk trade. Khusraw’s gold coins of 
564 contained universalist slogans: ‘‘he who makes 
the world without fear’’ and ‘‘may he cause the world 
to prosper’’. In 564 a member of the Siren family was 
made governor of Armenia, who built a fire temple at 
Dvin (Dwin [q.v.]) and killed a leader of the Mamiko- 
nian family, provoking an Armenian revolt, in 571. 
The Byzantines withheld their payment- and _ in- 
decisive warfare was renewed over Armenia and 
Mesopotamia from 572 to 582. There was a war with 
the Turks in 569-70, and between 575 and 577 a 
Sasanid naval expedition conquered al-Yaman [q.v. ] 
from the Ethiopians. The Armenian revolt ended with 
a general amnesty in 578. 

The conflict between the crown and the wuzurgan 
resurfaced in the reign of Hurmizd IV (579-90), who 
had been designated as successor by his father 
Khusraw I. Hurmizd IV is said to have favoured the 
common people against the wuzurgdn, possibly as a 
basis of support for the crown, killed some 13,000 Per- 
sian notables, executed the Jewish exilarch in 581 and 
closed the schools, and reduced the pay of the army. 
He also suppressed the priestly order of mowéeds; for 
the rest of the Sasanid period and into early Islamic 
times, hérbeds are represented as the most important 
priests, although Hurmizd IV resisted their efforts to 
persecute Jews and Christians. In 588 Hephthalite 
subjects of the Western Turks invaded the east, 
reaching Badghis [g.v.} and Harat. Bahram Cubin 
[see BAHRAM], of the Mihran family and spahbed of the 
North, defeated the Western Turks at Harat in 589, 
crossed the Oxus and defeated the Eastern Turks, and 
was then sent against the Byzantines in Adbania, 
where he was defeated. Jealous of Bahram’s populari- 
ty, Hurmizd IV disgraced him on the pretext that he 
held back booty, provoking Bahram to rebel in the 
trans-Caucasus, according to Theophylact, or in the 
east, according to the Syriac Khizistan chronicle. 
Towards the end of 589 Bahram marched against al- 
Mada’in, where the nobles rebelled early in 590, led 
by Bindoe and Bistam, brothers-in-law of Hurmizd, 
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who released the nobles from prison, deposed, blinded 
and killed Hurmizd IV, and enthroned his son 
Khusraw. Bahram defeated them in Adharbaydjan, 
Khusraw fled to the Byzantines in March, Bahram 
entered the capital in the summer of 590 and took the 
throne (Bahram VI, 590-1) with upper-class support, 
including the rich Jews there. He struck coins for two 
years and may have associated his rule with millennial 
expectatations and Arsacid restoration. 

Khusraw sought aid from the Byzantine emperor 
Maurice, who sent him money and two armies for his 
promise to return conquered territory and permanent 
peace. One army marched through Armenia, rein- 
forced by 12,000 Armenians and awaited in Adhar- 
baydjan by Bindoe with 8,000 Persians. The other 
went through Mesopotamia and defeated Bahram in 
“Irak; Bahram headed for Adharbaydjan, was 
defeated by Bindoe near Lake Urmia, and fled across 
the Oxus to the Turks, where he was assassinated a 
year later. When Khusraw returned to al-Mad@?in, 
his general and the Christians killed many of the Jews 
of Mahoza for supporting Bahram. 

Khusraw II (591-628) returned Dara and 
Mayyafarikin [g.v.] to the Byzantines in 591, and 
ceded Armenia up to Lake Van and Tiflis. He remit- 
ted half the land tax, put one uncle, Bindoe, in charge 
of the administrative bureaux and treasuries, and the 
other, Bistam, over the north-east. Bindoe was soon 
executed, and Bistam rebelled in the north-east, strik- 
ing his own coins at Rayy from about 592 to 596. In 
598 an expedition annexed al-Yaman as a province. 
Khusraw II established his rule over the entire state 
by 601. 

The reign of Khusraw II was the most extreme ex- 
pression of late Sasanid political absolutism and im- 
perial ambition. In a letter to Maurice, he called 
himself ‘‘king of kings, master of those who have 
power, lord of peoples, prince of peace, saviour of 
men, good and eternal man among gods, most power- 
ful god among men, most honored, victorious, 
ascended with the sun and companion of the stars.”’ 
He was represented as the cosmocrator. His image 
was observed in 624 on the inside of a dome on a 
building at Ganzak enthroned in the heavens with the 
sun, moon and stars around him. He is said to have 
had a celestial throne with a canopy of gold and lapis- 
lazuli on which the stars, signs of the zodiac, planets 
and the seven climes were represented. He is also said 
to have been surrounded by over 360 astrologers and 
magicians, whose advice he sought constantly. He 
was called Aparwéz (Parwiz [g.v.] ‘‘the trium- 
phant’’), and the slogan ‘‘may he make Iran prosper’’ 
occured on some of his coins. The rock reliefs in the 
large grotto at Tak-i Bustan are probably his, as are 
the remains of a palace at Kasr-i Shirin [g.v.] near 
Dastagerd (Daskara [q.v.}). He amassed a huge royal 
treasure, accumulated from the time of Firtz, 
reorganised the state into 35 administrative districts 
and built 353 fire temples, where 12,000 hérbeds 
recited rituals. 

He eliminated all rival sources of power, probably 
in compensation for insecurity at the beginning of his 
reign. The Jewish exilarchate was suppressed; after 
590 there was no exilarch for the rest of the Sasanid 
period, Jewish schools were closed and the rabbis 
became the de facto leaders of the community. In 596 
he had his own candidate elevated as - Nestorian 
catholicos, but being deceived by a group of physi- 
cians, astrologers and Christian courtiers over the 
elevation of a successor in 604, after the latter died in 
609, he refused to allow the election of a catholicos for 
the rest of his reign. In about 602 the Lakhmids were 


suppressed and their last king, al-Nu‘man III b. ai- 
Mundhir (9.v.], was executed. After a Sasanid army 
was defeated by the Bani Shayban at Dhu Kar [¢.v.] 
between 604 and 611, al-Hira was put under a marzban 
and the desert frontier restored. 

In 602 Maurice was deposed and killed, giving 
Khusraw the opportunity to regain territory ceded to 
the Byzantines by posing as his avenger, starting the 
last and greatest Sasanid-Byzantine war. Between 604 
and 610 Sasanid armies under Shahin, spahbed of the 
West, and Shahrbaraz conquered Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, and invaded Syria and Anatolia. 
Byzantine weakness during this phase of the war was 
due to their lack of local support and the occupation 
of their forces putting down local disturbances and 
revolts, that destroyed their own manpower in Syria. 
The second phase started with the accession of 
Heraclius in 610; Khusraw now intended to conquer 
the entire Byzantine empire. In 611 with Shahin’s ar- 
my covering in Anatolia, Shahrbaraz invaded Syria, 
taking Antioch, and Damascus (613). Then marching 
down the coast taking the towns to prevent Byzantine 
reinforcements by sea, he turned inland, conquered 
Galilee and the Jordan valley and besieged Jerusalem 
in May 614, joined by tens of thousands of messianic 
Jews. When Jerusalem fell, tens of thousands of 
Christians were killed, 300 monasteries and churches 
burned, 35,000 captives, mostly craftsmen, deported 
to Sasanid territory along with the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem and the relic of the True Cross, and a 
Bahram fire established there. The Jewish alliance 
broke down in 617, their administration of Jerusalem 
was ended and they were expelled from the city. The 
treatment of Christians in Palestine was moderated by 
the influence of Christians at the Sasanid court; some 
prisoners were freed, money was sent for relief, and 
the rebuilding of churches and monasteries was al- 
lowed. Chalcedonian bishops were expelled from 
Mesopotamia and Syria, and their churches turned 
over to Monophysites. From 616 to 620 Shahrbaraz 
conquered Egypt as far as Ethiopia in the south and 
Libya in the west, and installed a Coptic Patriarch in 
Alexandria. Meanwhile, an Armenian army under 
Sembat Bagratuni defeated Hepthalites north of Lake 
Helmand and looted as far as Balkh [q.v. ]. During this 
phase of the war, the Sasanids were inconsistent in 
responding to local support from Jews and 
Monophysites, and may have played them off against 
each other; they also failed to develop a navy, and 
Khusraw II was unwilling to consider peace while he 
was winning. 

Instead of trying to reconquer lost provinces, the 
Byzantines took the war to the Sasanids in its third 
phase. In 622 and 624 Heraclius invaded Armenia, 
faced by Khusraw II himself in Adharbaydjan. Burn- 
ing towns and villages, Heraclius drove Khusraw II 
out of Ganzak and Shiz. Khusraw II fled to al-“Irak, 
while Heraclius wintered in Albania. In 625 Heraclius 
defeated three Sasanid armies in Adharbaydjan and 
Armenia. With the war going badly, Khusraw II 
turned against the Christians, executed Nestorians in 
upper ‘Irak, deported Monophysites from Edessa to 
Sistan, raised taxes and took treasures from churches 
to finance the war. 

In its fourth phase, the war escalated in 626; the 
Sasanids allied with the Avars in eastern Europe, 
while the Byzantines allied with the Khazars [9.v.] 
north of the Caucasus. The joint Sasanid-Avar siege 
of Constantinople failed in 626, as did the Byzantine- 
Khazar siege of Tiflis. In 627 plague broke out in 
Palestine, and Heraclius invaded Armenia with 
Greek, Laz and Iberian troops, and with Khazar 
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cavalry. Descending to the Tigris valley, he defeated 
Sasanid forces at Nineveh, marched down the east 
bank of the Tigris, took and destroyed the royal 
palace and animal preserve at Dastagerd, and took the 
royal treasures. Khusraw II fled to al-Mada’in and set 
up a defensive line along the Nahrawan [g.v.] canal. 
Unable to find a ford due to disastrous flooding of the 
Tigris and Euphrates in the winter of 627-8, Heraclius 
returned to Ganzak, and waited for political 
developments in the capital. Khusraw II suspected 
and feared everyone, arrested all the officers who had 
fled from the Byzantines and ordered them to be ex- 
ecuted, imprisoned thousands of people and executed 
the workmen who failed to close the Tigris breaches. 
Furious at his behaviour and rejection of peace pro- 
posals, in February 628 a group of generals and high 
officials entered the capital, opened the prisons, pro- 
claimed his son Kubadh IJ king, arrested and im- 
prisoned Khusraw II and insisted that Kubadh ex- 
ecute him, because there could not be two kings at 
once, 

Kubadh II reigned for eight months (February to 
September 628), was called Kubadh Firiz (‘‘vic- 
torious’’) on his coins and was popularly called 
Shiriya/Shiroe. Persians called him ‘‘the unjust’’, 
and he was identified as the Antichrist in apocalyptic 
literature. He was remembered as a parricide and 
fratricide; he killed all of his adult brothers, leaving 
only sisters and children, creating the subsequent 
dynastic problems. During his reign, one-third to one- 
half of the population of ‘Irak perished from plague, 
probably brought back from Syria by Sasanid armies. 
He also began peace negotiations with the Byzantines 
based on mutual evacuation and the freeing of 
prisoners of war and deportees. He reduced taxes and 
allowed the election of a Nestorian catholicos. 

Kubadh II was succeeded by his seven-year-old 
son, Ardashir III (September 628 to April 630), with 
Mah-Adur-Gushnasp as regent. Shahrbaraz seems to 
have broken with Khusraw II by the end of 626, and 
had refused to recognise Kubadh II or evacuate his 
provinces. In the summer of 629 he negotiated with 
Heraclius on his own, evacuated Egypt and Syria, 
returned to al-Mada?in, purged his enemies and those 
responsible for the death of Khusraw II, and made 
himself regent. He returned the True Cross to 
Heraclius, but was defeated by the Khazars. On 27 
April 630, he killed Ardashir III, made himself king 
and reigned for 42 days until he was killed by his own 
guard on June 9. 

This was followed by an extreme dynastic crisis, 
with eleven rulers in two years. Buran (630-1), 
daughter of Khusraw II and wife of Kubadh IJ, struck 
coins, built bridges, and completed the peace negotia- 
tions with the Byzantines before being deposed and 
killed in the fall of 631. In the latter part of 632, a 
grandson of Khusraw II, Yazdadjird II [g.v.] (632- 
51), was proclaimed king at Istakhr at the age of six- 
teen or twenty-one and brought to al-Mada@in. 

Yazdadjird III was the last Sasanid monarch. The 
Sasanid position in the Arabian peninsula had already 
been lost; their system of military colonies and tribal 
alliances in al-Yaman, ‘Uman, and al-Bahrayn col- 
lapsed when defeat by the Byzantines followed by a 
four-year dynastic crisis (628-32) made them unable 
to support their garrisons and Arab protégés. The 
treaty of Hudaybiya [g. 2. } in 628 enabled the Muslims 
to form their own alliances, and Sasanid governors at 
San‘a [g.v.] and Hadjar acknowledged the Prophet 
Muhammad and converted to Islam, while Magians 
in al-Bahrayn and coastal ‘Umdan were allowed to pay 
tribute. The raid of Khalid b. al-Walid [g.v.] in 633 


destroyed most of the Sasanid system of fortresses 
along the desert frontier of ‘Irak, crippled their Arab 
allies there and provoked a major Sasanid effort to 
restore the border. But they were unable to follow up 
their victory over the Muslims at the Battle of the 
Bridge in 634 because of factional conflict at al- 
Mada?in. The Muslim victory at al-Kadisiyya [q.v.] 
in 636 resulted in the loss of ‘Irak to the Sasanids; 
Yazdadjird fled to Hulwan {q.v.] and then to Rayy. 
The fall of ‘Irak affected the subsequent conflict 
because the Sasanids had lost the heart of their state: 
the administrative centre at al-Mada’in, the tax base, 
that amounted to one-third of the total revenue, the 
royal treasure, substantial military forces and the 
leadership of many nobles. The Muslims now held 
these resources, assisted by former Sasanid soldiers 
and officials who defected to them. The caliph ‘Umar 
I [g.v.] had intended expansion to stop there, but at- 
tacks on lower “Irak by Sasanid forces in Khuzistan 
provoked the Muslim conquest of that province from 
639 to 642. Yazdadjird III] raised a major army and 
sent it to Nihawand [q.v.] in order to block any 
Muslim advance and possibly to retake ‘Irak. The 
defeat of this army by combined Kifan and Basran 
forces in 642 was a second military disaster for the 
Sasanids; it secured Khuzistan and ‘Irak for the 
Muslims, ended organised resistance in the Djibal 
[g.v.] and opened the Iranian plateau to the Muslims. 
Yazdadjird III fled to Isfahan and then to Istakhr, 
where he tried to organise the defence of Fars. But the 
Basran army conquered Fars in 649-50; Yazdadjird 
III fled to Kirman and Sistan, pursued by Muslim 
forces, and arrived at Marw. Resenting Yazdadjird 
III’s financial demands, the marzban of Marw allied 
with Nizak Tarkhan [g.v.], the Hephthalite ruler of 
Badghis, to defeat Yazdadjird’s followers. Yazdadjird 
III fled from Marw, and was killed by a miller nearby 
in 451. His son Firdiz took refuge in T’ang China, but 
he and his son Narseh were unsuccessful in getting 
Chinese help to restore their dynasty. The fall of the 
Sasanids did not mean the Muslim conquest of Persia, 
which took several more decades [see IRAN. v. 
History]. The Sasanid Book of Kings (Xwaday namag) 
achieved its final form in the reign of Yazdadjird III, 
and, because he had no successor, his regnal years 
continued from 632 as the era of Yazdadjird. Magians 
took that year as the end of the millennium of 
Zoroaster and the beginning of the millennium of 
Oshédar.. 

The significance of Sasanid history lies in providing 
an example of a late antique state and society that 
broadens the understanding of that period, in the 
development of monarchic and religious institutions, 
and the formation of religious communities, that 
created precedents for religious groups as political 
minorities. The Sasanids left a legacy of royal ab- 
solutism and bureaucratic administration, and 
Sasanid motifs continued in the art and architecture of 
the Islamic period and spread to the east and west. 
Branches of the dynasty survived long afterward as 
local rulers. The Bawandids (Bawand {9.v.]) of 
Tabaristan [g.v.] claimed descent from Kawis, the 
son of Kubadh I, and ruled until 750/1349. The 
Dabawayhids (Dabuya {q.v.]) claimed descent from 
Djamasp, the son of Firtiz, and ruled in Tabaristan 
and Gilan in the 7th and 8th centuries. The 
Badusbanids [g.v.] claimed descent from them, and 
branches of this dynasty lasted until 975/1567 and 
984/1574. 
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Bombay 1956. Much historical and legendary ma- 

terial on the Sasanids survived translated into 

Arabic and Persian, but this literature must be used 

critically. The most informative works include the 

anonymous Nihdyat al-arab fi akhbar al-Furs wa ’l- 

‘Arab, mss. Cambridge Qq225, Cairo ta°rikh 4505, 

summarised by E.G. Browne in Some account of the 

Arabic work entitled ‘‘Nihdyatu ‘l-irab fi akhbdr ?l-Furs 

wa ‘l-‘Arab,’’ particularly of that part which treats of the 

Persian Empire, in JRAS (1900), 195-259; Tha‘alibi, 

Ghurar akhbar muluk al-Furs wa-siyaruhum, ed. and tr. 
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Paris 1954; Dinawari, K. al-Akhbar al-tiwal, Leiden 

1912; Ya‘kubi, Ta*rikh, Leiden 1883; Tabari, 
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Mas‘udi, Muridj,; Firdawsi, Shah-naéma, Moscow 

1963-71; the anonymous Chronicle of Siirt, in PO, 

iv/3, 219-313, i, 241-334, vii/2, 99-203, xiii/4, 437- 

639. The late Sasanid period is also covered in 

Greek by Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de 

Boor, Leipzig 1883-5, tr. H. Turtledove, The 

Chronicle of Theophanes, Philadelphia 1982; and in 

Syriac by Michael the Syrian, ed. and tr. Chabot, 

Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Paris 1899-1910, repr. 

Brussels 1963, both of which are based on earlier 

sources. On the Muslim conquest of Persia, see 

Baladhuri, tr. P.K. Hitti, The origins of the Islamic 

state, New York 1916, repr. Beirut 1966. For addi- 
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7 (M. Morony) 

SASARAM [see saHsarAM]. 

SATALIA [see antatya]. 

SATGA°?ON, Saptagrama in Sanskrit, a famous 
medieval port city and administrative centre in 
southwestern Bengal. Located at the junction of 
the rivers Bhagirathi and Saraswati and adjacent to 
both Triveni—a holy place to the Hindus—and Chota 
Pandu’a [see PANbU?A], the city existed long before its 
conquest by a famous Muslim army commander 
Zafar Khan Ghazi during the reign of Sultan 
Kaykawis Shah (689-700/1290-1301). A thriving port 
city and commercial] place during the Sultanate 
period, Satga?on also became an important Muslim 
cultural and educational centre where large number of 
mosques and madrasas (such as the Madrasa Dar al- 
Khayrat dated 713/1313) were built. Epigraphic 
sources provide us with a few names of its celebrated 
governors such as Tarbiyat Khan in 861/1457, Malik 
Barbak Shah (later Sultan Barbak Shah) in 860/1455 
and Ikrar Khan in 860/1455. 

Among its Muslim architectural remains is a 
mosque from the reign of Sultan Nusrat Shah dated 
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936/1529 built by a saint Sayyid Djamal al-Din 
Husayn b. Sayyid Fakhr al-Din, an immigrant from 
the Caspian coast town of Amul (see Shamsuddin 
Ahmad, Inscriptions of Bengal, v, Rajshahi 1960, 24-7, 
28-9, 56-7, 68-70). Satga°on was an important mint 
town since the beginning of 8th/14th century. The 
earliest coin discovered so far is dated 729/1328, while 
the latest is 957/1550. 

The first European contacts with Satga?on date 
from the 1530s when Portuguese ships started using 
its port. Unfortunately, due to the violence often prac- 
tised by the Portuguese in the area, the population of 
this grand city—once called Porto Piqueno or the little 
Heaven by the early Europeans—started dwindling. 
The final ruin of Satga?on seems to have been brought 
about by the silting of the river Saraswati, as the port 
almost lost its navigability towards the end of 
the 10th/16th century. 

Bibliography: Rakhal Das Bandyopadhyaya, 
Saptagrama or Satganw, in JASB, v/7 (July 1990), 
245-62; D.G. Crawford, Satgaon and Tribeni, in 
Bengal Past & Present, iii (Jan.-April 1909), 18-26. 

7 _ (Munammapb Yusur Sippig) 

SATIH sz. RABI‘A, a legendary diviner (kahin) 
of pre-Islamic Arabia, whom tradition connects with 
the beginnings of Islam; in reality, we are dealing here 
with a quite mythical personage like the other kahzn in 
whose company he appears in most stories, Shikk al- 
Sa‘bi, who is simply the humanisation of a 
demoniacal monster in appearance like a man cut in 
two (shikk al-insan: cf. van Vloten, in WZKM, vii 
[1893], 180-1, and sytkk). Satth, whose name means 
“flattened on the ground and unable to rise on ac- 
count of the weakness of his limbs’’ (Lisan al-‘Arab', 
iii, 312), is described as a monster without bones or 
muscles; he had no head but a human face in the cen- 
tre of his chest; he lay on the ground, on a bed of 
leaves and palm branches, and when he had to change 
his position ‘‘they rolled him up like a carpet’’; only 
when he was irritated or inspired did he inflate himself 
and stand up. His close resemblance to Shikk is accen- 
tuated by legend which makes them both be born 
without the intervention of a father in the night before 
the death of the kahina Turayfa (the wife of ‘Amr 
Muzaykiya’, ancestor of the tribe of this name, who 
is said to have foretold the catastrophe of the breaking 
of the dam of Ma’rib in the Yemen). She is said before 
dying to have made the two newborn monsters come 
to her and, after spitting in their months (the classic 
method of transmitting magic power), declared them 
her successors in the art of kzhana. 

In spite of these characteristically mythical features, 
Arab genealogical tradition has not refused to give 
Satth a place in its system, but gives him a name and 
a paternity (Rabi* b. Rabi‘a b. Mas‘tid b. Mazin b. 
Dhi?b), which connect him with the Ghassanid branch 
of the tribe of Azd (just as it connects Shikk with the 
Bani Sa‘b, a branch of the Banu Badjila) and more 
precisely with the Bani Dhi’b (Ibn Durayd, Jshtzkak, 
286; Wistenfeld, Genealog. Tabellen, 11, 16; according 
to others, the Bana Dhi’b belonged to the ‘Abd al- 
Kays, a tribe belonging to the Rabi‘a group); there 
even seems to have been in historic times an Azd clan 
claiming descent from Satih (Aba Hatim al-Sidjistant, 
Kitab al-Mu‘ammarin, 3, in Goldziher, Abhandl. zur 
arab. Philologie, Leiden 1896-9, it). 

Among the legends associated with the name of 
Satih some are connected with the pre-history of the 
Arabs and represent Satih as acting as a diviner and 
judge (Aakam) without any regard for history or chron- 
ology, being totally fictitious; sometimes we find him 
dividing among the sons of Nizar (Mudar, Rabi‘a, 


Iyad and Anméar) their father’s estate (‘Ikd, ii, 46, 4th 
ed., ii, 39); sometimes we find him consulted with 
Shikk by al-Zarib al-‘Adwani (Wistenfeld, Gen. 
Tabellen, D, 13) regarding the real position of Kasi, 
the ancestor of the Thakif, to whom al-Zarib had been 
forced to promise his daughter in marriage (Aghani,! 
ii, 75). In al-Ya‘kibi (Ta*rikh, i, 288-90), it is he who 
decides the difference that arose between ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, the Prophet’s grandfather, and the two 
Kaysi tribes al-Kilab and al-Ribab, regarding the 
ownership of the well of Dhu ’l-Harm discovered by 
the former in the vicinity of al-Ta?if; but the parallel 
versions of the same story either do not mention the 
name of the arbitrator or give him that of another 
kahin, Salama b. Abi Hayya al-Kuda‘t (al-Maydani, 
Amthal, ed. 1284, i, 36=ed. 1310, i, 30; Yakut, iv, 
629; L‘A}, xiii, 283). 

Two other legends, on the other hand, have a com- 
pletely Islamic stamp; according to the first, given by 
Ibn Ishak, who does not give his sources, Satih 
consulted—as always, with Shikk—by the Lakhmid 
chief Rabi‘a b. Nasr regarding a dream which had 
frightened him, reveals to him that South Arabia will 
be invaded by the Abyssinians and that after the ex- 
pulsion of the latter and the brief dominion of the Per- 
sians it will be conquered by a Prophet (Muhammad); 
as a result of the oracle, Rabi‘a b. Nasr sends his son 
‘Amr at the head of the tribe to the king of Persia who 
settles them at al-Hira; this is the ‘‘South Arabian’’ 
version of the foundation of the Lakhmid dynasty (cf. 
G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al-Hira, 
Berlin 1899, 39). 

The second and most widely disseminated legend 
goes back to a certain Hani? al-Makhzimi, who is 
said to have lived to the age of 150 years and about 
whom Muslim historiographical tradition knows 
nothing (see Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, vi, 279, no. 8,929). It 
forms part of the cycle of the a‘lam al-nubuwwa, that is, 
of the miraculous signs which confirm the truth of the 
prophetic mission of Muhammad. In the night when 
the latter was born, remarkable phenomena occurred 
throughout the kingdom of Persia. The king (Kisra 
Antshirwan), not being able to get an explanation 
from his magicians, asked the king of al-Hira, al- 
Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir (an anachronism!), to send 
him someone who could explain it. Al-Nu‘man sent 
‘Abd al-Masih b. Bukayla al-Ghassani (on whom see 
al-Sidjistani, Kitab al-Mu‘ammarin, 38; Caetani, Annali 
dell’ Islam, ii, 935, 12 A.H., § 165, iv, 657, 21 A.H., 
§ 328), who, not being able to explain these marvels 
himself, went to Satih, his maternal uncle, who lived 
in the desert. He found him at the point of death, and 
his appeal was unanswered; only after his nephew had 
addressed him in verse, did the kahin predict to him 
the coming fall of the Persian Empire and its conquest 
by the Arabs, etc. Having delivered this oracle, his 
uncle Satih died. 

Satih claimed to receive his knowledge of the future 
from a familiar spirit (ra%, see KAHIN), who had 
overheard the conversation of God with Moses on 
Mount Sinai and had revealed part of it to him. Here 
we see the influence of the Kur?anic passage (LX XII, 
1) about the djinn who overhear God’s utterances. 

The calculations of the Arab historians on the age 
reached by Satih are naturally completely fanciful; 
those of them who place his birth at the time of the 
bursting of the dam at Marib and his death at 
Muhammad’s birth, give him a life of 600 years. It 
should be observed that Aba Hatim al-Sidjistani (see 
above), whose version is markedly different from the 
others (he does not speak of his monstrosity, puts his 
home in al-Bahrayn, etc.), makes him die in the reign 
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of the Himyaritic king Dh Nuwas and therefore does 
not know of his prophecy to Kisra Anushirwan. 
Bibliography (in addition to works quoted in the 
article): Ibn Hisham, Stra, 9-12; Tabari, i, 911-14, 
981-4; (Ndldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 254- 
7); L‘A?, iii, 312-13 (with variants on the text of al- 
Tabari); Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 56; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, al-‘lkd al-farid', i, 133-4, 4th ed., i, 94-5; 
Sharh al-Makamat al-Haririyya?, i, 216-17 (commen- 
tary on the 18th Makama); Diyarbakri, Ta7rikh al- 
Khamis, i, 227-8; Mas‘idi, Muragj, iii, 364 = 
§ 1249; Kazwini, ‘Adja%b al-makhlukat, ed. 
Wistenfeld, i, 318-20; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al- 
a‘yan, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 230-1, tr. de Slane, i, 487-8; 
Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan, 1st ed., i, 46-9, 2nd ed., 
i, 43-4; Freytag, Arabum proverbia, i, 160; Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai sur l’histoire des Arabes anciens, i, 96-7; 
Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, i, 
134-6. A new analysis of the documentation used in 
this article, with some additions, has been made by 
T. Fahd in his La dtvination arabe, *Paris 1987, see 
esp. 44, 66, 83, 101, 165, 186-9, 250. 
(G, Levi Detta Vipa-[T. Faup]) 
SATPANTHIS, adherents of a group in India that 
broke away from the main Nizari Isma‘ili da‘wa in the 
Subcontinent in the 10th/16th century. Also called 
Momnas or Imam ShAhis, these followers of the Sat- 
panth (the true way) gave their allegiance to Muham- 
mad Shah, the son of Imam Shah, a Nizari Isma‘ili 
da% and son of one of the major pirs of the tradition, 
Hasan Kabir al-Din. They continue to preserve their 
own version of the gindns, literary expressions of devo- 
tion and religious teaching common to the da‘wa 
tradition in India, and do not acknowledge the Imams 
of the Nizari line. Their main centres are at Pirana in 
Gudjarat and Burhanpur [g.v.] in Khandesh. 
Bibliography: W. Ivanow, The sect of Imam Shah 
in Gujarat, in JBBRAS, xii (1936), 19-70; G. 
Khakee, The Dasa Avatara of the Satpanthi Ismailis and 
Imam Shahis of Indo-Pakistan, diss., Harvard Univer- 
sity 1972, unpubl.; Azim Nanji, The Nizari Ismaili 
tradition in the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent, New York 
1978. (Azim Nanjr) 
SATYA PIR, literally ‘‘the true saint’, the name 
of acult which flourished in Bengal and claimed 
both Hindu and Muslim adherents. Islam’s entry into 
Bengal gave birth to some important socio-religious 
trends in Hindu society which expressed themselves in 
cults like the Vaishnavite, the Dharma and the Satya 
Pir ones. According to the Shekh Subhodaya, many local 
sadhus, who were mostly Tantric Gurus, embraced 
Islam and adopted devotion to pirs, to whom they at- 
tributed supernatural powers. Cults like Satya Pir, 
Pané Pir, Manik Pir, Ghora Pir and Madari Pir cen- 
tred round firs and attracted both Hindus and 
Muslims to their fold. 
Tradition ascribes the origin of the Satya Pir cult to 
a Brahmin youth of Mymensingh, Kanka by name, 
who had accepted a Muslim saint as his spiritual 
preceptor. At the behest of his pir he composed during 
the reign of the Bengal Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Husayn 
Shah in ca. 907/1502 an epic poem Vidyasundara kahini 
to pronounce the spiritual glories of Satya Pir. 
Originating in northern and eastern Bengal, the Satya 
Pir cult became popular all over the province. The 
first Bengali poet to compose verses on Satya Pir was 
Shaykh Fayd Allah, whose Satya Pir kavya was compos- 
ed at some time between 952-83/1545-75. Since Fayd 
Allah was an expert in music and had written 
Ragmala, the first book on music in Bengali literature, 
the cult of Satya Pir spread through music and song 
also. Later on, considerable literature appeared on 


Satya Pir in Bengali. Vidyapati, a Hindu poet of the 
18th century, composed his poem Satya Pir anéalt, 
which further popularised the cult in Bengal. In the 
later part of the 19th century, the cult lost its earlier 
popularity due to the opposition of Muslim reformist 
movements. The view that Sultan Husayn Shah (898- 
25/1493-1519) was the originator of the Satya Pir cult 
lacks contemporary evidence, though the possibility of 
the sultan encouraging the cult, from mixed motives 
of superstition and policy, cannot be ruled out. 

The followers of the Satya Pir cult make special of- 
ferings on the day of the full moon. They place a 
wooden plank which they consider to be the seat of the 
Satya Pir, and put food and comestibles on it and 
distribute them as tokens of blessing. The Satya Pir 
Bhita (dwelling) stands on the site of the famous Bud- 
dhist monastery at Paharpur in Radjshahi district. Its 
custodian still enjoys rent-free lands, though, barring 
a few areas in Bengal, the Satya Pir cult is non- 
existent now. 

Bibliography: Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, no. 55, Delhi 1938, 9, 80; H. Misra, Shekh 
Subhodaya, ed. S.K. Sen, Calcutta 1927; Sukumar 
Sen, Bengala sahitye itihasa, Calcutta 1940, 832; A. 
Karim, Social history of the Muslims in Bengal, Dacca 
1959, 165 ff., *Chittagong 1985, 216-18; Bharat- 
chandra, Satya narain vratakatha, Calcutta; Enamul 
Haq, Bange sufi prabhava, Calcutta 1935, 241; idem, 
A history of Sufi-ism in Bengal, Dacca 1975, 277-92; 
D.C. Sen, History of the Bengali language and literature, 
Calcutta 1911, 797; M.R. Tarafdar, Husain Shahi 
Bengal - a socio-political study, Dacca 1965; M.A. 
Rahim, Social and cultural history of Bengal, i, Karachi 
1963, 338-9 etc. (K.A. Nizamz) 
SA?UDJ-BULAK [see sAwp]-BULAK]. 

SAUL [see TALUT]. 

SAWA (older form Sawadj, cf. the nisba Sawadji, 
found at the side of Sawi), a town of northern Per- 
sia some 125 km/80 miles to the southwest of Tehran 
(lat. 35° 00’ N., long. 50° 22’ E., altitude 960 
m/3,149 feet). It was formerly on the Kazwin-Kumm 
road used in mediaeval times but now replaced by the 
modern paved roads-system centred on Tehran, and 
on the main caravan and pilgrimage route from south- 
western Persia and lower ‘Irak to Rayy and 
Khurasan, but this too has been replaced by the 
modern highway from Khizistan to Arak and Kumm 
and then to Tehran, bypassing Sawa, as does also the 
railway. The town has thus lost importance in modern 
times and the agriculture of the surrounding district 
has been affected by decreasing water supplies and the 
encroachment of salt desert. Sawa itself is situated in 
the northwestern corner of a plain watered by the 
Kara Cay (the mediaeval Gawmaha river) which rises 
in the mountains between Hamadhan and Sawa and 
peters out eastwards into the Great Desert. 

1. History. 

Sawa is not known before the Muslim period. W. 
Tomaschek (Zur historische Topographie von Persien, in 
SB Ak Wien, cii [1883], 154-7) connects its name with 
the Avestan word sava, Pahlavi savaka, ‘‘advantage, 
utility’? (?). The Persian dictionaries gives ‘‘pieces of 
gold’’ for séwa. According to Tomaschek, Sawa cor- 
responds to the Sevavicina or Sevakina of the Tabulae 
Peutingerianae. 

The mediaeval geographers placed Sawa within the 
province of Djibal, but they state that it was attached 
administratively both to Hamadhan and to Rayy at 
various times. It was often linked with the town of 
Aba or Awa (q.v.] to its south on the Gawmaha river. 
The geographers describe Sawa as prosperous because 
of the transit traffic, its camels and camel-drivers 
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being famous, and as having a Friday mosque, baths 
and fortifications. The people were strongly Sunni, 
hence often at odds with their neighbours in Awa who 
were fervent Shi‘is (see Hudid al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 
133, § 31.22; Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
211-13, 228-9; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 539-42). 
Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, viii, 512, mentions an attack 
of Kurds on the Pilgrimage caravan near Sawa in 
344/955-6. In ca. 420/1029 the lord of Sawa is recored 
as one Kamrd al-Daylami, who allied with the incom- 
ing bands of Ghuzz [g.v.] to besiege Rayy (zbid., ix, 
382). It suffered badly from sacking by Cingiz Khan’s 
Mongols in 617/1220, who burnt down a library there 
of what Yakut calls unparalleled richness and which 
also contained, according to al-Kazwini, scientific and 
astronomical instruments. By the next century, how- 
ever, it had revived, and Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
describes it as within a fertile agricultural district and 
as flourishing. Its walls were 8,200 ells in cir- 
cumference, having been rebuilt by a local magnate, 
Kh’adja Zahir al-Din ‘Ali b. Malik Sharaf al-Din 
Sawadji. The people of Sawa were still Sunnis of the 
Shafi madhhab, but the surrounding villages had 
become largely Shi‘; the whole district of Sawa pro- 
duced revenue of 25,000 dinars (Yakut, Buldan, ed. 
Beirut, iii, 179-80; al-Kazwini, Athar al-bilad, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 258; Mustawfi, Nuzha, 62-3, tr. Le 
Strange, 67-8). 

Among the European travellers, Marco Polo men- 
tions Sawa (‘‘Saba’’) as the town from which the three 
Magi kings set out for Bethlehem and where they are 
buried in a square sepulchre. This Persian-Christian 
legend must be based on a local popular interpretation 
of texts like ‘“Reges Arabum et Saba dona adducent”’ 
(Psalm Ixxii. 10). According to another story given by 
Marco Polo, the three kings are buried respectively at 
Sawa, Awa and Kal‘a-yi Atashparastan, which Yule 
located between Sawa and Abhar, while Tomaschek 
identified it with Diz-i Gabran (one stage beyond 
Kum on the road from Kashan). 

Sawa is mentioned by Giosafa Barbaro (1474), 
Figueroa (1618), etc. Chardin lamented its sterile soil 
and heat. In 1849 the English consul K.E. Abbot 
counted 300-400 houses in Sawa with 1,000 in- 
habitants; he says that the soil is excellent everywhere 
that it is not mixed with the kawir, but that the salt 
desert is met with at only 6 km/9 miles from the town. 

At the present day the population of the district of 
Sawa is wholly Shi‘i. It consists of Persians and 
Turks. The latter belong to the local confederation of 
Shah-Sewen, which includes the remnants of the tribe 
of Khaladj [q.v.]. The district of Sawa is frequently 
called Khaladjistan. There are Shahsewen to the 
north-east and to the south of Sawa. The Khaladj live 
more especially to the north of the Kum-Sultanabad 
road (Rahgird, Tadj-Khatin, Djahrid, Tafrish). In 
several of their villages (Kundurid, Mawdjan, Sift, 
Fowdjird, Kardedjan), various dialects of Turkish are 
spoken, making up the distinct Turkish language 
known as Khaladj, extensively studied by Minorsky 
and Doerfer; see for this, KHALADJ. 2. Language. In 
recent times Sawa has formed part of various ad- 
ministrative combinations. Sometimes it was gov- 
erned along with the districts to the south (Mahallat, 
Kazzaz), sometimes with Zarand (northeast of Sawa) 
and Kharrakan (vulge: Karaghan). This last moun- 
tainous district formed an enclave between the prov- 
inces of Kazwin and Hamadhan. It consisted of three 
buluks: Afshar-i Bakishlu, Afshar-i Kutilu and 
Karagoéz; the chief town of Kharrakan is situated in 
the latter at the foot of the pass. It is called Awa, and 
must not be confused with the place of the same name 


in the Sawa district. About 1890 Sawa was governed 
by an Austrian officer in the Persian service, von 
Taufenstein. At the beginning of the 20th century, it 
formed a kind of fief of the brigade of Persian 
Cossacks at Tehran. One of the higher officers of this 
military force acted as governor of Sawa and controll- 
ed the Turkish natives who supplied the principal con- 
tingent to the brigade. 

The modern town of Sawa comes within the central 
province (uséan) of Persia and is the chef-lieu of the 
shahrastan of the same name. The ruins of the 
mediaeval town and its citadel can still be seen. In ca. 
1950 it had a population of ca. 18,000 (Razmara, 
Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Iran-zamin, i, 109), which had 
risen by 1991 to 93,920 (Preliminary results of the 1991 
census, Statistical Centre of Iran, Population 
Division). 

Among famous men born in Sawa, Yakut mentions 
Abia Tahir ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad, one of the 
principal Shafi't imams (d. 484/1091). A colleague of 
the great vizier of the Mongols, Rashid al-Din [q.v. }, 
was Sa‘d al-Din Sawadji, executed in 711/1312 after 
his fall from power. Mustawfi mentions the tomb of 
Shaykh ‘Uthman Sawadji near the town. On the poet 
Salman-i Sawadji (700-78/1300-76), see E.G. 
Browne, LHP, iii, 260-71 etc., and the article s.v. 

2. Antiquities and architecture. 

These include: (i) The barrage on the Kara-tay 
(about 12 miles south-south-west of the town), said to 
owe its origin to Shams al-Din Djuwayni [q.v.], vizier 
of several II-Kh4nid rulers of the 7th/13th century (see 
Mustawfi, Nuzha, 221). The barrage is said to have 
been restored under the Safawids; it is known as band-i 
Shah ‘Abbas. It occupies the passage between two hills 
and is about 65 feet high, 100 long and 45 thick. 
Beside it on the left bank, the road rises in a kind of 
spiral; caravans were thus able to ascend the dam, 
which was used as a bridge, and descend on the west 
side by a gradual slope on the right bank. 

(ii) The fortress of Kiz-kal‘a on a rock in the centre 
of an amphitheatre of hills not far from the dam. 

(iii) The mosques and minarets of the town itself. 
The Friday Mosque on the south side of the town, 
rebuilt in the Safawid period by Shah Tahmasp I, 
may well occupy the site, so Minorsky thought, of the 
Friday Mosque mentioned by al-Mukaddasi, 392 n. a 
(‘‘distant from the market’’); it incorporates an an- 
cient structure, and Bayid period inscriptions (so far 
unpublished) have recently been uncovered there. 
Adjacent to it, but free standing, is a brick minaret, 
first described by Dieulafoy, with an inscription dated 
504/1110-11 in the names of the Saldjak sultan 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah and the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Mustazhir {g.vv.]. In the town centre is the 
Masdjid-i Maydan with an early Safawid inscription 
and with its minaret naming as builder a local 
Daylami amir, Aba Dulaf Surkhab b. ‘Im4d al-Dawla, 
and the date 503/1109-10. 
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3. The town’s role in Muslim legend. 

Sawa plays animportant partin the legends of 
Muhammad. According to a frequently quoted 
tradition (for details see A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die 
Lehre des Mohammad, i, 134 ff., and Th. Nodldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 253 ff.), a lake (6uhayra) 
in the neighbourhood of Sawa sank into the ground in 
the night in which the Prophet was born. The site was 
still pointed out to al-Kazwini in the 7th/13th century. 
As the tradition quoted shows a rather accurate 
knowledge of Iranian matters, we may safely seek an 
allusion to a definite Iranian conception in this single 
feature of the story. Now in Zoroastrian eschatology 
the lake Kansava (Kasaoya-) plays an important part; 
in the later Avesta it is located in Eastern Iran and is 
said to correspond to Lake Hamin in Sidjistan. In it 
is preserved the seed of Zarathushtra, from which in 
the end will arise the saviour Saoshyant. When we 
find the legend of the drying-up of a lake in Iran con- 
nected with the birth of Muhammad, we may inter- 
pret it as an allusion to this mythical lake. The legend 
symbolises the destruction of the hope of a Zoro- 
astrian saviour, just as the earthquake in the royal 
palace at Ctesiphon recorded in the same tradition 
symbolises the end of the Iranian empire and the ex- 
tinction of the sacred fire the end of Zoroastrian 
culture. _ (H.H. Scuaeper) 

SAWAD, a name used in early Islamic times 
for ‘Irak [9.v.]. While the name ‘Irak has been 
proved to be a Pahlavi loanword (from Erag, ‘‘low 
land, south land’’, occurring in the Turfan fragments, 
with assimilation to the semantically connected root 
“rk; cf. A. Siddiqi, Studien tiber die persischen Fremdworter 
im klass. Arab., Gottingen 1919, 69; H.H. Schaeder, 
in Jsl., xiv, 8-9; J.J. Hess, in ZS, ii, 219-23) sawad 
“‘black land”’ is the oldest Arabic name for the alluvial 
land on the Euphrates and Tigris given on account of 
the contrast to the eye between its greenness and the 
dazzling white Arabian desert (Yakut, Mu‘Sdjam, iii, 
174, 14 sqq.). The name has undergone a threefold 
development of application. (1) It is identified with 
the political notion of ‘Irak and thus corresponds to 
the Sasanid province of Saristan (Dzl-i Eranshahr). 
With this meaning, the historians of the Arab con- 
quests use the name Sawad for ‘Irak (see e.g. al- 
Baladhuri, Futdh, 241, 1; because the Muhadjiriin ac- 
quired such extensive properties there, it became 
known as ‘‘the Garden of Kuraysh’’), and, especially, 
the compilers of monographs on taxation or political 
handbooks (cf. Abt Yusuf, Yahya b. Adam, Kudama 
and al-Mawardi; also Ibn Khaldiin). The reason for 
this is that in the cadastral and revenue regulations of 
“Umar I, the name Sawad was used officially. (2) It is 
used as the name of the cultivated area within a 
district, e.g. Sawdd al-TIrak, Sawad Khizistan, Sawad al- 
Urdunn. (3) Before the name of a town, it means the 
systematically irrigated and intensively cultivated 
fields in its vicinity, e.g. the Sawdd of al-Basra, Kifa, 
Wasit, Baghdad, Tustar, Bukhara, etc. 
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SAWAFI [see sari]. 

SAWAKIN, the Arabic form, in English Suakin; 
Bedawyet: u-Sok, an island and port on the west 
coast of the Red Sea, at 19° 07’ N. and 37° 20’ E. 
in the present Republic of the Sudan. 

A narrow inlet from the sea, about 3 km/2 miles 
Jong, widens on the inside to form a natural harbour 
11-15 m/35-50 feet deep which can easily accom- 
modate about 20 traditional coastal vessels; growing 
coral reefs make it dangerous to navigate at night. In 
this harbour, a coral island (Djazirat Sawakin), 360- 
450 m /1,200-1,500 feet in diagonal, rises ca. 2 m/6% 
feet above high water mark. Another two small and 
one larger island (Djazirat al-Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al- 
Djabarti, marked on British maps variously as 
Condenser-, Hospital-, or Quarantine Island) are 
connected to the mainland today by silt and salt-pans 
and no longer recognised as islands. Djazirat Sawakin 
is the site of the old town, a typical Arab-Islamic In- 
dian Ocean merchant settlement. Its houses, built 
mainly of coral, are up to four storeys high; most have 
tumbled down today. A causeway built in 1878 links 
the island to the mainland (al-Kayf; Bedawyet: u- 
Géf). There, the dwellings are mostly Bedja {q.v.] huts 
built of reed, palm mats, driftwood, and more recent- 
ly, scrap metal or sackcloth. Much of al-Kayf is sur- 
rounded by the remnants of a fortified wall erected 
1887-8. Outside the wall a number of suburbs have 
grown, in particular around the water storage basin 
al-Fula and the salty wells at al-Shata. The mainland 
settlement has been more populous than the island 
town since at least the early 19th century; in 1814, the 
number of its inhabitants was estimated at 5,000, 
compared to 3,000 on the island. The population grew 
only slightly during the century and fell to ca. 5,000 
during the Mahdist wars. After a brief recovery 
(1904: 10,500) it dwindled to around 4,000 during 
1937-67, but rose again in the 1970s. The local census 
of 1979 gave a figure of 13,714 inhabitants (all on the 
mainland). Sudanese Bedja and refugees (often from 
Eritrea) each constituted about 40%. 

Popular etymology has inspired several legends 
concerning the origin of Sawakin. The best-known 
story tells of seven virgin slave girls sent from Ethiopia 
to a northern king. Upon arrival they were found to 
be pregnant and explained that during an overnight 
stay on the island of Sawakin they had been visited by 
“seven djinn’’ (sab‘a djinn), and that ‘‘the Djinn had 
done it’’ (sawwa djinn [sic]), for it was ‘‘the djinn’s 
dwelling’’ (sakan al-djinn). The king sent them back to 
the island where their children were born, and from 
them descended the inhabitants of ‘‘Sawadjin’? > 
Sawadkin. The lexicographer al-Firizabadi lists the 
island in his Kamus s.v. s-k-n. Roper argued that the 
name is derived from suk ‘‘market’’ (Bedawyet u-suk, 
construct form t-swkib, which may be heard as i-sookim; 
Correspondence, in Sudan Notes and Records, xxii [1939], 
293-4). 
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The port, one of the few sheltered anchorages with 
a fairly reliable supply of water on an otherwise in- 
hospitable coast, has probably been used since Anti- 
quity. Attempts to identify it with place names col- 
lected by Greek and Roman geographers from the 
heterogeneous information brought back by mer- 
chants have, however, remained inconclusive. Most 
likely candidates are Awiv Eveayyedtwv ‘port of good 
tidings’, Aarts ‘‘round shield’, and Sexo Away (all 
from Ptolemy; the latter is found on Tabula XV, 
Codex Urbinas Graecus 82, fols. 87 (86)’-88 (87)"), and 
Sace/Sacae/Suche of Pliny. The name Sawakin is first 
mentioned in the 4th/10th century as a minor port in 
the country of the Bedja with trade connections to 
Djudda and Nubia (al-Hamdani, 41, 133; Ibn 
Hawkal, 55; Yakit, iii, 182; Tbn Sulaym al-Uswani, 
Akhbar al-Niba, in al-Makrizi, K. al-Mawa%z, ed. G. 
Wiet, Cairo 1922, iii, 257, 272). The export of grain 
and animal products from its hinterland to the Hidjaz 
was probably the earliest and most stable source of 
Sawakin’s income, but its natural harbour also gave 
it a certain significance as an anchorage on the trade 
route between Egypt and the Yemen, even while 
‘Aydhab [q.v.] was still the largest port on the 
Sudanese coast. This significance increased in the 
6th/12th century after the decline of Badi‘, and 
Sawakin subsequently became involved in the strug- 
gles for control of the Red Sea trade between Dahlak 
[q.v.], Egypt, and the Meccan Sharifs. The Fatimids 
established a special fleet to protect the ships of the 
Karimi [q.v.] merchants threatened by pirates while 
travelling between ‘Aydhab and Sawakin. On occa- 
sion, Sawakin and Dahlak went to war over contro! of 
the islands lying between them. Sawakin’s local rulers 
(Muslims since at least the 7th/13th century) collected 
customs from the ships calling at the port; they had, 
however, to acknowledge the suzerainty of the rulers 
of Egypt and to pay them tribute. In case of insubor- 
dination they faced punitive expeditions. 

By the early 8th/14th century the Sharifs of Mecca 
[q.v.] gained control over Sawakin (Ibn Battuta, ii, 
161-2, tr. Gibb, ii, 362-3), perhaps driven by a desire 
to secure a trade route that reduced their dependence 
on grain imports from Egypt. They were only able to 
establish a foothold on the African coast by co- 
operating with the Bedja, whose rulers (the Hadarib) 
maintained direct control of the more important port 
of ‘Aydhab. Both sides had to acknowledge a measure 
of Egyptian sovereignty. 

Following the decline of ‘Aydhab, Sawakin became 
the largest northeast African port north of Masawwa‘ 
{q.v.], serving as an entrepét for the upper Nile basin 
and as the major point of embarkation for pilgrims 
from the Sudanic belt. Through the commercial net- 
works of the Banya (Hindu and Jain merchants from 
India) Sawakin partook in the lucrative (but fluc- 
tuating) Indian Ocean trade. Towards the end of the 
8th/i4th century the Hadarib moved their capital to 
Sawakin. Egyptian pressure continued; Sawakin was 
sacked in 843/1439-40 and had to submit to the 
authority of the Mamluks (who used it as a place of 
banishment) until the end of their rule. 

The 10th/i6th century saw two major changes in 
the geopolitical situation. The Ottomans became the 
leading military power in the Red Sea after their con- 
quest of Egypt and the defeat of the Portuguese, and 
they succeeded the Mamliks as overlords of Sawakin. 
Their first landing there occurred around 1520, and 
in 962-4/1555-7 Ozdemir Pasha [q.v.] established the 
Eyalet of Habesh [q.v.], with Sawadkin as its ad- 
ministrative headquarters. The residence of the 
beylerbeyt was transferred several times between 


Sawakin, Masawwa‘, and Djudda until 1113/1701, 
when the province was finally united with the sandjak 
of Djudda and the post of shaykh al-Haram of Mecca, 
with Djudda as seat of the administration. The ka@im- 
makam of the sandjak of Sawakin was appointed by way 
of annual tax-farming. 

Secondly, the Fund} sultanate of Sinnar {¢.vv.], the 
new political centre on the Nile, tried to gain control 
of the port, which led to fighting with the Ottomans. 
Neither of these outside forces was able to maintain 
complete authority over Sawakin, however; they had 
to come to terms with the Bedja amir who resided on 
the Kayf (the families monopolising this office became 
known as ‘‘Artéga’’). In theory, the amir shared the 
revenues of the port (customs and a poll-tax for 
pilgrims) with the Ottomans; in practice, he only paid 
if he felt they were strong enough to pose a threat. 

The diversion of the trade route from India to 
Europe around Africa caused a depression of 
Sawakin’s international trade in the 17th-18th cen- 
turies. But its function as a trans-shipment centre for 
African trade with the Arabian peninsula secured it 
continued importance, and when Ottoman power in 
the Red Sea declined at the end of the 18th century, 
the Sharif of Mecca assumed control of Sawakin. 
During the first decade of the 19th century, the power 
struggles between the Sharif, the Wahhabis, the Ot- 
tomans and the Egyptians gave greater independence 
to the local leaders in Sawakin. But when Muhammad 
SAli [9.v.] defeated the Wahhabis in 1813, Sawakin 
became subject to Egyptian domination (though not 
sovereignty) even before the conquest of the Sudan. 
In 1830 the Ottoman Sultan officially recognised this 
situation, but when Egypt had to evacuate most of her 
acquisitions in 1841, the Red Sea territories were 
nominally returned to the Ottomans. They were 
unable to exert effective control, however, leaving 
Sawakin and Masawwa* practically independent. 
Late in 1846, the Ottomans leased both ports to 
Muhammad ‘Ali for the duration of his lifetime 
against payment of an annual tribute of 5,000 purses 
(the amount suggests that Egypt had strategic rather 
than economic interests). In 1849, they reverted to the 
Ottomans, though an actual Ottoman presence was 
not re-established until 1851. Egypt continued her ef- 
forts to gain control of Sawakin, which many regarded 
as an easier outlet for the increasing Sudan trade than 
the Nile route. In spite of protests by local traders, 
who feared Egyptian competition, Sawakin and 
Masawwat were transferred to Egyptian administra- 
tion in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1283/May 1865 (for details, see 
G. Douin, Histoire du régne du Khédive Ismail, iii/1, 
Cairo 1936, 268-77, 305-6). 

Sawakin’s importance grew with the increase in 
Red Sea trade brought about by the introduction of 
steam shipping (since 1829), the colonial exploitation 
of the interior as a source of gum, ivory, and slaves, 
and the marketing of European industrial goods. 
After the opening of the Suez Canal (1869), European 
merchants were able to outdo their Indian and Arab 
competitors; the latter were increasingly left with 
smuggling and the slave trade (formally illegal since 
1855). Nevertheless, the export of ghee and grain to 
the Hidjaz remained the largest and most stable part 
of Sawakin’s trade. 

Political stability and the economic opportunities 
attracted a cosmopolitan population, and the building 
boom of the 1870s effaced much of the earlier ar- 
chitecture. The over-ambitious modernisation pro- 
jects devised by the Egyptian administrators largely 
failed, however, and the exaction of forced labour, 
heavy taxation, and increasing ‘‘foreign’’ control did 
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not help the government’s popularity. A significant 
part of the local population left the town during the 
Mahdiyya [q.2.], and from 1884-91 Sawakin, the only 
Sudanese town never conquered by the Mahdists, was 
the chief base for British military operations in the 
eastern Sudan. Trade was severely disrupted, though 
it never stopped. The important route to Berber was 
reopened in 1891, and for a brief time Sawakin flour- 
ished again as an import centre for the new Con- 
dominium authorities. 

Natural deficiencies made it unfit for modern ship- 
ping, however, and after 1905 it was replaced by the 
newly-constructed Port Sudan which, apart from 
having more room for expansion, gave the British 
greater control over maritime commerce by limiting 
the role of Sawakin’s indigenous urban population 
and of the Egyptians. By 1910, the administrative and 
economic centre of gravity had shifted to the new 
port, and after most merchants transferred there 
(1923-5), Sawakin fell into disrepair. In the mid- 
1940s, over 80% of its houses had collapsed. The 
customs were finally closed in 1946, and Sawakin was 
left with only the pilgrimage traffic which was official- 
ly restricted to the old port during 1908-52 and 
lingered on until 1973. 

The relocation of the Sudan’s official dhow harbour 
to Sawakin in 1968-72 gave the town a new function 
as a centre of boatbuilding, dhow trading, and 
fishing. Its social composition was radically altered by 
the influx of drought and war refugees during the 
1970s; the island town remains deserted, and Sawakin 
now consists of a collection of villages on the 
mainland. A new impetus has been given by the large 
container port opened in 1991 to relieve pressure on 
Port Sudan. 
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SAWDA sr. ZAMSA B. Kayyis B. ‘ABD SHAMS, 
Muhammad’s second wife, was one of the early 
converts to Islam. She was of the noble tribe of 
Kuraysh [{q.v.] on her father’s side, and her mother al- 
Shamiis bt. Kayyis b. ‘Amr of the Band ‘Adi, was 
from the Medinan Ansar [q.v.], supporters of the 
Prophet. She accompanied her first husband al- 
Sakran b. ‘Amr to Abyssiniya, along with her brother 
and his wife, with the second party of Muslims who 
emigrated there. The couple returned to Mecca before 
the Aidjra {g.v.], and al-Sakran, who had become a 
Christian in Abyssinia, died there. 

Sawda’s marriage to Muhammad was arranged by 
Khawla bt. Hakim [q.v.}], who wished to console him 
for the loss of Khadidja [q.v.], and took place about a 
month after the latter’s death, in Ramadan 10/631. 
There is some disagreement among Muslim scholars 
whether the Prophet first married Sawda, the mature 
widow, or the virgin bride ‘A?isha [q. 2. ]. According to 
one tradition, he chose Sawda because of her devotion 
to his mission rather than ‘A?isha, daughter of his 
closest friend. In any case, Sawda lived alone with 
Muhammad for some time since ‘A?isha was too 
young for her marriage to be consummated and re- 
mained with her parents. 

In the first year of the Aidjra, Sawda and Muham- 
mad’s daughters were brought to join him in Medina; 
her dwelling was among the first to be built adjacent 
to the mosque area. Despite her access to the Prophet 
and proximity to the centre of affairs, only one or two 
traditions are related from or about her compared to 
the numerous ‘hadiths ascribed to SA?isha. On two oc- 
casions when Sawda asserted herself, Muhammad 
reproved her. 

The most noteworthy event in Sawda’s life with 
Muhammad was her success in dissuading him from 
divorcing her, because it resulted in the revelation of 
sura IV, 127: ‘‘Ifa woman feareth ill-treatment from 
her husband, or desertion ... it is no sin for them 
twain if they make terms of peace between them- 
selves.’? Muhammad favoured ‘A?isha and (in 8/629) 
apparently decided to divorce Sawda, but she stopped 
him in the street and implored him to take her back. 
She offered to yield her day to ‘Aisha, as ‘‘she was 
old, and cared not for men; her only desire was to rise 
on the Day of Judgement as one of his wives’’. The 
Prophet consented, and after that the verse was re- 
vealed to him. 

Sawda gained a reputation for being heavy and 
ungainly because during a pilgrimage, Muhammad 
allowed her to reach Mina for the morning prayer 
before the crowd’s arrival, to avoid being jostled, a 
privilege he denied ‘Aisha. Because she was an 
unusually tall woman, ‘Umar recognised her from 
afar at night and convinced the Prophet to seclude his 
wives. Sawda is sometimes confused with Zaynab bt. 
Djahsh [9.v.] as the ‘‘longest-handed’’ among the 
Prophet’s wives, i.e. the most charitable, who would 
be the first to join him in Heaven. She was generous 
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and humorous. ‘A?isha used to say: ‘“There is no 
woman in whose skin I would rather be than Sawda’s, 
except that she is somewhat envious’’. Sawda as well 
as Zaynab bt. Djahsh did not take part in the last 
pilgrimage, implying that God and his Prophet pre- 
ferred them to remain in their home. 

After Muhammad’s death, Sawda received a gift of 
money from ‘Umar, which she ordered to be dispers- 
ed like her share of the spoils of Khaybar. She died in 
Medina, in Shawwal 54/September-October 674, 
during the caliphate of Mu‘awiya, who bought her 
house in the Mosque precincts, together with that of 
Safiyya, for 180,000 dirhams. 
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_ (V. Vacca-[Rutu Ropep]) 

SAWDA, Mirza Muyammapn RariS (1125- 
1195/1713-1781), a highly esteemed Urdu poet, was 
born in Dihli. His father came from a military family 
of Kabul, and he settled in Dihli, where he became a 
wealthy merchant. The future poet was a spendthrift 
in his youth, and after his father’s death he soon 
disposed of his inheritance by riotous living. After a 
spell of soldiering, he turned to a poetical career, 
adopting the éakhallus of Sawda (Ar. ‘‘melancholy, 
madness’’), an apt name in an age when poets con- 
centrated on ghazal. Perhaps it was also a pun on Per- 
sian sawda (‘‘trade’’), in allusion to his father’s oc- 
cupation (Saksena, op. cit., 61). His courtly manners, 
due to his upbrining, enabled him to find patrons easi- 
ly, and his undoubted poetic talents soon won him 
recognition. As was the usual custom, he concentrated 
largely on Persian: but the poet Khan-i Arzu persuad- 
ed him to change to Urdu ‘‘a momentous decision 
which had a far-reaching effect on his poetic career 
and the development of Urdu poetry’ (Sadiq, 83). 
Saksena (op. cit., 66) describes him as the 
‘Shakespeare of Urdu’’). And few will deny that he 
is a pioneer of Urdu poetry, and probably one of the 
six greatest poets of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Though he composed many ghazal poems— 
especially in his early years—he is not generally 
regarded as a master in the genre. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that he does not project the 
accepted portrait of the ghazal-gi as a lover let down 
by a cruel beloved. Nor, at the other end of the ghazal 
spectrum, can he be regarded as a mystic poet. He 
was a Shi‘ and exceedingly proud of it. This emerges 
in his poetry in various forms, but it is not the key to 
his mastery as a poet. This lies in his command of 
many different genres, his virtuosity in the tech- 
niques, his positive approach to his métier and his ap- 
parent pride and joy in it. 

The political situation in Dihlt made life there in- 
creasingly less congenial, and an exodus of poets 
gathered momentum. In 1754 Sawda moved to Far- 
rukhabad: then in (?) 1771 to Faydabad (Fayzabad), 
where the Nawab Shudja° al-Dawla became his 
patron. The succeeding Nawab Asaf al-Dawla found- 
ed a new capital at Lucknow in 1774, and took the 


poet there with him, granting him a substantial salary 
for the rest of his life. 

Though undoubtedly an architect of Urdu poetry, 
he retained many features of ‘‘Persian decadence’’, as 
later critics called it, but not, however, the passion for 
tham (double entendre). His vocabulary is rich, but 
predominantly Persian-Arabic. He revelled in dif- 
ficult rhymes and metres. His poetry is full of energy, 
and at time vitriolic. Turning to the forms for which 
he is famous, he is recognised as a—possibly the— 
leading kasida-gu (writer of odes) [see MADIH, MADH. 6. 
in Urdu]. These include religious ones in praise of the 
Prophet and the Shi‘ Imams, and secular ones in 
praise of nobles and rulers including Nawab Ghazi al- 


‘Din Khan on his birthday, and Nawabs Shudja‘ al- 


Dawla and Asaf al-Dawla. There are also numerous 
poems of satire (hadjo/hadjw), which ranged from the 
amusing to the vulgar, and are often exaggerated. He 
also composed a number of mathnawis and marthiyas. 
His poems in murabba‘a and mukhammas and various 
other forms should be mentioned. He is also credited 
with introducing into Urdu verse what is termed 
tamthiliyya sha‘irt (‘“gnomic verse’’), in which the 
thought expressed in the first hemistich of a verse is 
followed by an illustrative metaphor or simile in the 
second; this could be used in many verse forms. 
Bibliography: Among a number of published 
collections of his poetry, Kulliyyat Sawda by 
Nawal Kishor, Lucknow 1936, can be recommend- 
ed. Of critical studies of the poet, Khalik An- 
djuman, Mirza Muhammad Rafi< Sawda, Aligarh 
1966, deserves mention. A useful selection of his 
poetry is found in Kadrat ‘Ali Shawk, Tabakat al- 
shu‘ara’?, ed. Nadhir Ahmad Faruk, Lahore 1968, 
119-71. Unfortunately, the earlier pages, including 
the biographical notes are missing from the original 
ms. of this section. Accounts of the poet are 
found in two general English sources for Urdu 
literature, namely Muhammad Sadiq, 4 history of 
Urdu literature, London 1964, 82-93, with many 
quotations in Urdu script, often with English 
translations: also Ram Babu Saksena, A history of 
Urdu literature, Aligarh 1927, 60-80, which contains 
no quotations. (J.A. Haywoop) 
AL-SAWDA?, more precisely, AL-KHARIBA AL- 
SawpaA? ‘‘the black ruin’’, the ancient Nashshan, an 
important archaeological site in the Djawf of 
Yemen, 102 km/63 miles to the north-east of San‘a’, 
still inhabited today, and adjoining the north-east of 
the modern settlement of al-Maslib, the main centre 
of the Banu Nawf. It lies on the left bank of the Wadi 
*+Kharid (locally called al-Buhayra), and the tell 
dominates the surrounding plain by a dozen metres. 
The ancient enceinte, ca. 1,200 m/3,940 feet long, 
encloses a rectangle 330 m/1,080 feet by 280 m/920 
feet. It comprises a thick massif of unfired bricks on 
to which abut two walls faced with stone, one very 
carefully constructed facing the outside, and the other 
less so facing the interior; of these, there remains only 
a few stone foundations and a pile of sun-dried bricks. 
As in other sites of the Djawf, the curtain wall was 
reinforced at regular intervals with square-plan 
towers; several of these are still standing in the 
western part, the best preserved. There were four 
gates, all now in a very ruinous state, which can be 
discerned in the middle of each of the sides. Inside the 
town, the main visible traces are large footings of 
regularly-cut stone and pillars or architraves belong- 
ing to the gateways. 
At 720 m/2,360 feet to the east of the town, a fine 
sanctuary, dedicated to the local god ‘Athtar dht 
Risaf (‘tr d-Rsf) has been almost wholly preserved by 
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the sand which has covered it. It was partially ex- 
cavated by the French Archaeological Mission in the 
Yemen Arab Republic in the winter of 1988-9 
(Breton, 1992), and is notable for the quality of its ar- 
chitecture and its decoration, incised on the supports 
of the lintel of the entrance porch, as well as the 
monolithic pillars supporting the stone covering. The 
main figures of this décor are young women on a 
podium (which the people in the Djawf call 
‘Daughters of ‘Ad’’, referring to the mythical tribe of 
that name [see ‘Ap]), ibexes in movement, ostriches, 
snakes interwined in pairs, bulls’ heads and geometric 
motifs. The very ancient inscriptions carved on the 
pillars of the entrance porch (SW/BA/I/1-4) and 
carbon-5 analysis of the wood found in the mortar of 
the enclosing wall allow us to date the oldest parts of 
the temple to the 8th century B.C. 

The irrigated perimeter of the wall round the tell is 
now hardly discernible. The traces of a tamarisk 
thicket (ath?) which struck the discoverer of the site, 
Hayyim Habshish (ed. and summary tr. Goitein, Ar. 
text 52/7-8; Moscati-Steindler, 1976, 86) nevertheless 
show that a good site for agriculture and a water sup- 
ply existed there. Irrigation seems to have been prac- 
ticed for many centuries, judging by the thickness of 
the alluvium cut through by the wadis, which exceeds 
a dozen metres. 

The site and the temple of ‘Athtar have yielded 87 
inscriptions, in the two epigraphic South Arabian 
Janguages Madhabi and Sabaean (see on these, 
Robin, 1992, 31 ff.; for a complete list of these, see 
Avanzini, 1995). 

Al-Sawda? is the ancient Ns?n, shown by four in- 
scriptions at the site containing this name (al-Sawda? 
52 = CIH 440/4; al-Sawda? 75 = RES 2902 = M 
126/1; SW-BA/T/5 and 6); the vocalisation of the 
name was probably Nashshan, if one relies on the sole 
mention of this toponym in Arabic, a poem of the 12th 
century A.D. (Madelung, 1992, 37). This last was the 
capital of a small independent kingdom, equally called 
Nashshan, in the 8th century B.C. and at the begin- 
ning of the 7th one. Only one person with the title of 
king is known: Sumhuyafa‘ Yasran, son of Luba?an, 
king of Nashshan (S/mhyf* Ys!rn bn Lb™ mlk Ns?n, in 
SW/BA/I/5 and 6; see also RES 3945/14-17 and al- 
Sawda? 4, where the same person is mentioned with- 
out a title). The kingdom’s territory included the town 
of Nashshan, that of Nashk’™ (Ns?k", modern al- 
Bayda?) and a district called AykY™ (yk"), with 
numerous settlements. At the beginning of the 7th 
century B.C., the kingdom of Saba’, which already 
dominated the basin of the Adhanat (7dnt, modern 
wadi Dhana) river and the northern sector of the 
Djawf, undertook to impose its protection over Nash- 
shan, probably fearing that the latter would unify the 
Djawf and become a threat to Sabaean supremacy in 
South Arabia. Led by a mukarrib (a sovereign superior 
to the kings, whose name means ‘‘unifier’’) Karibil 
Watar, son of Dhamar‘ali, Saba? launched two suc- 
cessful campaigns against Nashshan, which emerged 
from the struggle seriously weakened, losing territory 
to Saba? (Nashk¥™ and Ayk"™) and suffering under 
severe conditions (destruction of the royal palace 
called ‘Afraw (rw) and the enceinte of the capital, in- 
stallation of a Sabaean garrison and the building of 
the temple of Almakah (*imkk), the great god of the 
Sabaeans, in the centre of the town (see on this war, 
Robin, forthcoming). Its independence was thus com- 
promised, and it was soon annexed by the kingdom of 
Ma‘in (attested from ca. 700 B.C. to 120-100 B.C., 
with its capital Karnaw, Kraw, in the lower Djawf), 
and then some decades before the disappearance of 


Ma‘in, by Saba? (see al-Sawda? 52 = CIH 440, the 
oldest Sabaean language text found at the site). This 
was the time when the Arabs, notably the tribe of 
Amir (?mr or *mr”) settled in large numbers in the 
Djawf (Robin, 1992, 59-60, 158); a Madhabi text 
from Nashshan, whose ductus dates from around the 
2nd century B.C. (al-Sawda? 80 = RES 2917 = M 
139), mentions precisely ‘‘the war of Amir’’ (dr ?mr) 
1, 2). 

me the time of his South Arabian expedition, the 
Roman Aelius Gallus, who reached Marib [g.v.] in 25 
B.C., seems to have taken Nashshan, for amongst the 
towns of the Djawf which the legions took by storm, 
Pliny mentions Nestum (vars. Amnestum, 
Hanescum) (von Wissmann 1976, 317, 401). Around 
A.D. 80-90, Nashshan was a Sabaean stronghold with 
a royal garrison when the kingdom of Hadramawt in- 
vaded the Djawf during the reign of Karib’il Bayan, 
king of Saba? and Dh Raydan, son of Dhamar‘ali 
Dharih (Ja 643/22). A 3rd-century inscription shows 
that one of the great Sabaean families, the Banu 
“Uthkulan ‘Asiyat, had clients (*dm) at Nashshan (Fa 
76/7). Only one inscription from the site of al-Sawda? 
goes back to this period, al-Sawda? 51 = 1H 604, a 
decree pronouncing upon, it appears, the inalienabili- 
ty of the crown’s landed property, palm groves, vines 
and fields of various kinds. Nashshan passed under 
Himyaritic control when Himyar [q.v.] annexed 
Saba? at the end of the 3rd century, and the last men- 
tions of the place date from the 4th century. The site 
was abandoned between the end of the Himyaritic 
period (6th century) and the 10th century, for the 
Yemeni scholar al-Hamdani [g.v.] mentions it as a 
ruin (al-khariba al-sawda? bi ’l-shakiriyya, ed. Miller, 
167/12, see also tr. Faris, 1938, 64, 66, Faris, 1940, 
104, 108) belonging to the Nashkiyyan (ed. Khatib, 
12). 

Our knowledge of the religion of Nashshan is con- 
fined to two lists of deities and the names of some 
temples. The official pantheon of independent Nash- 
sh4n, given in two texts (al-Sawda? 3 and 5), includes 
in the protocolary order ‘Athtar Sharikan, Wadd, 
Aranyada‘, ‘Athtar dhu Garab and ‘Athtar Nashk. 
The inscriptions further mention other gods, such as 
‘Athtar Matab Khamir, ‘Athtar dha Kabd and Rahs? 
(al-Sawda? 3 and 5). Four temples are known from the 
texts: Risaf, consecrated to ‘Athtar (this temple, 
whose name is attested solely in the compound 
“Athtar dhu Risaf, may possibly be identifiable with 
the one excavated by the French Mission outside the 
town); Saywad, the temple of ‘Athtar Matab Khamir, 
to be located in the eastern part of the town, according 
to al-Sawda? 3 which mentions it; Garb"™, the temple 
of ‘Athtar, attested in the expression ‘‘the temple of 
‘Athtar dha Garb¥™’’, whose building is com- 
memorated by al-Sawda? 5 = CJH 428 but whose ex- 
act localisation is unknown; and Nasab, the temple of 
Wadd, mentioned in al-Sawda’ 4/2, whose localisa- 
tion is equally unknown. To these temples should be 
added that of Almakah, built ‘‘in the centre of the 
town of Nashshan’’, after the Sabaean victory (RES 
3945/16). Finally, several dedications to ‘Athtar dhu 
Kabd from the Minaean period (al-Sawda? 24-6) lead 
one to think that there was also a temple dedicated to 
this deity. 

The first description of the site of al-Sawda? is owed 
to the expedition of Joseph Halévy (a Jew from 
Adrianople, of Hungarian nationality, who became a 
naturalised French citizen after the expedition) and 
his Yemeni Jewish guide Hayyim Habshish, in the 
spring of 1870 (Halévy, 1872, 82-5, 200-14, who 
writes the name as ‘‘Es-Soud’’; Habshish, ed. and tr. 
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Goitein, 45-6). Finally, the site was visited by the 
Egyptians Muhammad Tawfik in 1944-5 (Tawfik, 
1951, pl. 1, marking the itinerary followed) and 
Ahmad Fakhri in 1947 (Fakhri, 1951, i, 147), then by 
the Russian P.A. Griyaznevit and the Italian Paolo 
Costa in December 1970 (Griyaznevit, 1978, 220-1), 
and finally by the French Mission from September 
1980 onwards (Robin, 1980, 192-3). 

Bibliography: 1. Inscriptions. CIH = Corpus 
inscriptionum semiticarum, IV. Inscriptiones Himyariticas 
et Sabaeas continens, Paris 1899-1930; Fa 76, see 
Fakhry, 1951, ii; Ia, 643, 647, 664-5, see A. 
Jamme, Sabaean inscriptions from Mahram Bilgis, 
Baltimore 1962; M, see G. Garbini, I[scrizioni 
sudarabiche. I. Iscrizioni minee, Naples 1974; RES = 
Répertoire d’épigraphie sémitique, Paris 1900-67; al- 
Sawda?, see Avanzini; SW/BA/I/1-6, see Breton, 
1992, 

2. Texts. Hamdani, Sifa, ed. Miller, Leiden 
1884-91; N.A. Faris, The antiquities of South Arabia 
(= tr. of Book VIII of the /kiif), Princeton 1938; 
Faris (ed.), Ar. text of Book VIII, Princeton 1940; 
Book X, ed. Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, Cairo 
1368/1948-9; Hayyim Habshish, An account of 
Joseph Halévy’s journey to Najran in the year 1870..., ed. 
with summary tr. $.D. Goitein, Jerusalem 1941. 

3. Studies. J. Halévy, Rapport sur une mission ar- 
chéologique dans le Yémen, in JA, 6th ser., xix (Jan.- 
June 1872), 5-98, 129-266, 489-547; Ahmed 
Fakhry, An archaeological journey to Yemen (March-May, 
1947), 3 parts, Cairo 1951-2; Muhammad Tawfik, 
Les monuments de Ma‘in (Yémen), Cairo 1951 (in 
Arabic); Gabriella Moscati-Steindler, Hayyim Hab- 
Sis, immagine dello Yemen, Naples 1976; H. von 
Wissmann, Die Geschichte des Sabdrereichs und der 
Feldzug des Aelius Gallus, in Hildegard Temorini and 
W. Haase (eds.), Aufstieg und Nuiedergang der 
Romischen Welt. IT. Principat, ix/1, Berlin 1976, 308- 
544; A.F.L. Beeston, The transliteration, in Corpus des 
inscrs. et antiquités sud-arabes, i/1, Louvain 1977, pp. 
xxxili-xxxvi; P.A. Griyaznevit, V poyskakh zateryan- 
nikh gorodov Yemenskie reportazi, 1978, Ger. tr. idem, 
Im Reich der Konigin von Saba, Leipzig 1985; J.-F. 
Breton, Le sanctuatre de ‘Athtar dhu-Risaf d’as-Sawda? 
(République du Yémen), in Acad. des Inscrs. et Belles- 
Lettres, comptes rendus (1992), 429-53; Ch. Robin, Les 
études sudarabiques en langue frangaise: 1980, in Raydan, 
iii (1980), 189-98; idem, Inabba?, Haram, al-Kafur, 
Kamma et al-Harashif, Inventaire des inscrs. sudarabt- 
ques, i, fasc. B, Les planches, Paris-Rome 1992; 
idem, Sheba, in Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
to appear; Allessandra Avanzini, as-Sawda. Inven- 
tarto delle iscrizioni sudarabische, 3, Paris 1995. 

(Cu. Rosin) 

SAWDJ-BULAK, a Persian corruption of soghuk 
bulak ‘‘cold spring’, Kurdish Sa-blagh, the name of 
a district in southwestern Adharbaydjan, to the 
south of Lake Urmiya, and also the former name of 
its chef-lieu, the modern Mahabad [q.v.]. The 
district comprises essentially Mukri Kurdistan, in- 
habited by the sedentary Mukri and Debokhri tribes 
of Kurds, speaking the Kurmandjt form of the Kur- 
dish language (classically described by O. Mann in his 
Die Mundart der Mukri-Kurden. Kurdisch-persische 
Forschungen, 4th ser. vol. iii/1-2, Berlin 1906-9. Cf. 
Minorsky’s bibliography on Kurdish in £/' art. 
kurps. E. Language), and confessionally being Sunni 
Muslims of the Shafi‘t madhhab. There were formerly 
also Neo-Aramaic-speaking Jews in the town of 
Mahabad. For a detailed geographical and 
topographical description of the Sawdj-bulak district, 
see Minorsky’s E/' art. s.v., on which the present arti- 
cle is based. 


The history of the Kurdish tribes of the district is 
only really known from Safawid times onwards. 
During the 19th/16th century, the Mukri chiefs pur- 
sued an opportunistic policy between the rival powers 
of the Ottomans and Safawids. Sarim b. Sayf al-Din 
challenged and defeated in battle Shah Isma‘il I in 
912/1506-7 and then later sought investiture of his 
lands and military help from Sultan Selim I. His suc- 
cessors variously sought the aid of Shah Tahmasp I 
and Sultan Sileyman the Magnificent. Towards the 
end of the century, Sdrim’s great-great-nephew 
Amira Beg (II) adhered to Sultan Murad III, who 
added to his hereditary lands in Mukri Kurdistan the 
wilayet of Shahrizir and the sandjak of Mawsil. But 
after the Ottoman conquest of Adharbaydjan during 
the Perso-Turkish War of 986-98/1578-90, the Ot- 
tomans were in a stronger position, and Amira Pasha 
(as he now was) was made subordinate to the Ot- 
toman governor in Tabriz, reduced to authority only 
over his hereditary lands and compelled to pay an an- 
nual tribute of 15 kharwars of gold. In the early 
1ith/1!7th century, the historian Iskandar Beg Mun- 
shi [g.v.] was an eye-witness of Shah ‘Abbas I’s ex- 
pedition against the Mukri and Bradést Kurds (see his 
Ta*rikh-i ‘Alam-ara, tr. R.M. Savory, Boulder, Colo. 
1978, ti, 1009-19, years 1018-19/1609-10), and the 
episode of the siege of Dumdum Kal‘a (south of Ur- 
miya on the K4simlu river) became a favourite theme 
of later Mukri heroic ballads. 

In the early 19th century, the Turkish governor for 
the Kadjars in Maragha, Ahmad Khan Mukaddam, 
took strong measures against the Mukris by massacr- 
ing several of their chiefs. In the last decades of the 
century there was fierce sectarian fighting between the 
Sunni Kurds of Sawdj-bulak and the Shi‘is of the 
Maragha district. After 1905 the Sawdj-bulak district 
was gradually taken over by Ottoman forces under 
Mehmed Fadil Pasha, until in 1914 the old frontier 
between Turkey and Persia was restored through its 
delimination by Russian and British representatives. 
The region was the scene of fierce Russo-Turkish 
fighting in the First World War, beginning with the 
assassination of the Russian Consul at Sawdj-bulak, 
Colonel A. Iyas, at nearby Miyandéab. 

After the War, under Rida Shah Pahlavi {q.v.], the 
name of Sawdj-bulak town was changed to Mahabad. 
For the subsequent history of the modern town, and 
especially its role as capital of the short-lived Kurdish 
Republic of 1946, see MAHABAD. 

Bibliography: Sir R. Ker Porter, Travels in 
Georgia, Persia etc., London 1822, iii, 453-98; Col. 
Monteith, Journal of a tour through Azerbaidjan, in 
JRGS, iii, 1833, 5-6; J.B. Fraser, Travels in Kur- 
distan, London 1834; J.Cl. Rich, Narrative of a 
residence in Kurdistan, London 1836, i, 223-260; H. 
Rawlinson, Notes on a Journey from Tabriz in 1838, in 
JRGS, x (1840), (extremely important article); Rit- 
ter, Erdkunde, 1838, viii, 393; 1840, ix, 586, 597, 
603-4, 631, 807, 822, 940, 944, 1014-36; M. 
Wagner, Reise nach Persien und dem Land der Kurden, 
Leipzig 1852, ii, 100-2; Scheref-nameh, ed. W. 
Veliaminof-Zernof, St. Petersburg 1860, i, 279-96; 
tr. F.B. Charmoy, St. Petersburg 1873, ii, 135-53; 
Thielmann, Streifziige im Kaukasus, Berlin 1875, 321, 
G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syrischen Akten pers. Mar- 
tyrer, in Abh. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1880, 208- 
16; H. Schindler, Reisen im nordwestlichen Persien, in 
the Zeitschr. d. Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde zu Berlin, xviii 
(1883), 341-43; Mrs. Bishop (Isabella Bird), 
Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, in the Geogr. Journal, 
London 1891, ii, 207-10; J. de Morgan, Miss. sctent. 
en Perse, Etudes géogr., ii, Paris 1895, 1-44 
(photographs, maps); W.B. Harris, From Batum to 
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Baghdad, London 1896, 162-233; idem, A journey in 
Persian Kurdistan, in Geogr. Journ., iv (1895), 453-60; 
S.G. Wilson, Persian life and customs, 2nd ed., Lon- 
don 1896, 99-122; A. Billerbeck, Das Sandschack 
Suleimania, Leipzig 1898; Ghilan, Les Kurdes persans 
et Vinvaston ottomane, in RMM (1908), 1-22, 193-210; 
C.F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt, 
Berlin 1910, i, 219. See also the maps and some 
photos in E. Herzfeld, Patkuli. Monuments and in- 
scriptions of the early history of the Sasanian empire, Berlin 
1924. | (V. Minorsky-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

SAWDJI, SAWDJI, the name of three 

Ottoman princes. 

The name would appear to originate in the Old 
Turkish (especially, Eastern Turkish) word saw 
“word, piece of discourse, utterance’, found as early 
as the Orkhon inscriptions, then in the Turfan 
Uyghur texts, in the late 5th/11th century Kutadghu 
biltg [q.v.] and up to the 8th/14th century, after which 
it is not attested as a separate word (Clauson, An 
etymological dict. of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 782-3). 
Cf. also the name of the slave commander of the 
Saldjak sultan Alp Arslan, Sawtigin. Sawdji would ac- 
cordingly be ‘‘purveyor/conveyor of a message > 
prophet’’. In the later 8th/14th century it appears in 
onomastic in Sawdji Agha, head of a contingent of 
troops in Murad I’s army against the Karamanids, 
and it is about this time that it is attested in the Ot- 
toman royal house itself (see below). 

(1) SawopyI Bes, in the old Ottoman chronicles also 
called Sari yati or Sari BALI, etc. was one of the 
younger brothers of SOthm4n [q.v.}, the founder of 
the Ottoman dynasty, and a son of Ertoghrul. He 
supported his brother on his campaigns and fell 
(684/1285-6 is the date given) in battle against the 
governor of Angelokome (Ayne Gdl) at Egridje south 
of Koladja, behind Olympus at the foot of a pine tree. 
The tree was still called Kandili cam ‘‘pine tree of the 
lamps’’ in later times presumably from the lights lit 
there, the glimmer of which was afterwards given a 
mystic significance. (According to Neshri, Idris 
Bidlist and Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj al-tawarikh, i, 18,8 ff., a 
heavenly light, nuzul nur, illuminated the tree by 
night.) Sawdjt Beg was buried beside his father in his 
tomb (tirbe) at Ségiid [g.v.} in northwestern Anatolia, 
destroyed by the Greeks in 1922. 

Bibliography: J. von Hammer, GOR, i, 54, and 
following him J. Zinkeisen, GOR, i, 70 (from Sa‘d 
al-Din, who follows Idris Bidlisi, Hesht bihisht, and 
Neshri, Djthan-niima). 

(2) A son of SOthm4n was also called Sawdjt. We 
only know of him that he fell in battle (Siqjill-i 
‘Othmani, i, 37). 

(3) The eldest son of Murad I {g.v.] who, when 
governor of Rumelia, made terms with a son of John 
V Palaeologus of Byzantium named Andronicus, and 
rebelled against his father. The Ottoman chroniclers 
give very scanty information about this conspiracy, 
while the Byzantine historians Chalcocondyles, 
Phrantzes and Ducas give very full accounts, differing 
only in details; cf. Chalcoc., ed. Imm. Bekker, i, 
40 ff. (Laoulic); Phrantzes, ed. Bekker, i, 50, where 
the rebel is wrongly called Mwon Tfederng, ie. Misa 
Celebi through confusion with Bayezid I’s son; 
Ducas, ed. Bekker, 22 (LeBodr{ioc), where Sawdji is 
mentioned but the rebel is called Kovvtottng, i.e. 
Gundiiz. Murad I acted jointly with John V and took 
the field against the two princes. After an unsuccessful 
battle at a place which the Byzantine writers call 
’Amxpidiov (Chalc., 43,4), Sawdji fled to Didymo- 
tichon, where he was surrounded and forced to sur- 


render to his father. He was blinded and then behead- 


ed. The execution took place in 787/1385-6 and the 
body was brought to Bursa and buried there. Murad 
I had apparently made up his mind to get rid of 
Sawdji, as he had appointed his son Bayezid to watch 
his movements, cf. Murad I’s letter to Bayezid in 
Feridin, Miinsheat-i selatin, 12, 107 (of the beginning 
of Rabi‘ I 787/1385-6), with Bayezid’s answer, op. 
cit., esp. 108 above, according to which the Kadi of 
Bursa must have passed a death sentence on Sawdji. 
The execution of Sawdji was the first of a long series 
of similar cases, in which princes dangerous to the 
Ottoman heir-apparent were put out of the way. 

Bibliography: J. von Hammer, GOR, i, 190, 
599; Zinkeisen, in GOR, i, 237 ff.; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Takwim al-tawarikh, under the year 787; Sa‘d al- 
Din, 74adj al-tawarikh, i, 100 (following Idris Bidlisi); 
A.D. Alderson, Structure of the Ottoman dynasty, Ox- 
ford 1956, index at 157; [A art. Save: (M. Tayyib 
Gokbilgin). _ (F. Basincer-[C.E. Boswortn]) 
SAWIK (a.) is a food preparation of some antiqui- 

ty, and one widely known throughout the mediaeval 
Middle East. Al-Tha‘alibi attributes its first ap- 
pearance to Alexander the Great, and it is cited in the 
physicians’ works of both eastern and western Islamic 
lands. It was recommended for travellers and was us- 
ed to feed armies in the field. For all its fame, it rarely 
appears described in the extant culinary manuals, 
although some recipes are found in the earliest 
(4th/10th century) work by al-Warrak (K. al-Tabikh, 
ed. K. Ohrnberg and S. Mroueh, Helsinki 1987, 37- 
8). Preparation was chiefly from wheat and barley, 
the former preferred among the urban classes which 
could afford it. The wheat grain was first washed and 
then soaked in water overnight. Discarding the water, 
the wheat was next fried thoroughly until browned. 
When cooled, it was ground, sieved and then stored 
for use when it could be eaten by adding sugar. An 
alternative, more complicated method was to husk 
and dry the grain before frying. This basic prepara- 
tion could then be used in other types; for example, 
in sawik rumman three portions of wheat sawik to one 
of pomegranate (rumman) seeds were mixed together, 
cooked, sieved and sugar added. Sawik was also added 
to the dough in making the pastry, ka‘k. According to 
al-Razi (K. ft daf< mudarr al-aghdhiya, Cairo 1888, 7), 
pomegranate and apple sawik were intended only for 
medicinal purposes, while wheat and barley types 
were for nourishment. Plain sawik was considered a 
nourishing substitute for fresh fruit when it was 
unavailable. Medicinal preparations made from 
barley are described by Isaac Isra?ili (K. al-aghdhiya, 
facs. ed., Frankfurt 1986, ii, 72-8), and clearly physi- 
cians envisaged different ways in which it could be 
used to achieve different effects within a regimen of 
health. 

Bibliography: In addition to the above 
references, see Kanz al-fawa?id fi tanwi< al-mawda’id, 
eds. M. Marin and D. Waines, Beirut-Stuttgart 
1993. (D. WaingEs) 
SAWM (a.), aterm of Islamic law, denoting the 

bargaining involving both vendor and purchaser 
that occurs before a sale. Sawm is a classical term 
which, although pre-contractual, influences the for- 
mation of the contract and has a legal effect upon it. 
Sale is prohibited if a higher bid is offered by a third 
party during the negotiation leading to the sale agree- 
ment. Al-Bukhari and Muslim record the prohibition 
of making an offer while another’s offer is being con- 
sidered. What is curious is that they also record the 
prohibition of sale (bay‘). This has lead to some confu- 
sion among scholars. The difference between sawm 
and bay‘ is that the former is no more than an offer to 
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enter into the latter after the manifest approval of the 
vendor. The prospective purchaser can take the com- 
modity home for examination, even if he proposed a 
lower price than the vendor requested. If, during this 
period, the commodity is damaged, then the full price 
requested by the vendor becomes liable. It is in- 
teresting to compare bay* and sawm with khitha and 
nikah [g.v.] since they represent parallel sequences. 
Hadith often refers to the two types of contract 
together. This indicates the personal aspects of bay‘ in 
Muslim society as well the formal dimension in 
marriage. 

Bibliography: Abu ’i-Walid al-Kurtubi, al-Bayan 
wa ‘l-tahsil, ed. M.S. ASrab, Beirut, vii, 486-7; LSA, 
Beirut, Dar Sadir n.d., xii, 310; Ibn Hadjar al- 
‘Askalani, Fath al-Bari, iv, 325-53; T‘A, Cairo 
1306, viii, 350; Shafitl, K. al-Umm, Beirut 
1403/1983, iii, 92; Ibn Kudama, al-Mughni, ed. 
Hulw and Turki, Cairo 1408/1988, vi, 305-8. 

(M.Y. Izzt Dien) 

SAWM (a.), with SivAM, masdar from the root 
$-w-m; the two terms are used indiscriminately. The 
original meaning of the word in Arabic is ‘‘to be at 
rest’? (Th. Noldeke, Neue Bettrage zur sem. Sprachw., 
Strassburg 1910, 36, n. 3; see previously, S. Frankel, 
De vocab. ... in Corano peregrinis, Leiden 1880, 20: 
‘‘quiescere’?). The meaning ‘‘fasting’’ may have been 
taken from Judaeo-Aramaic and Syriac usage, when 
Muhammad became better acquainted with the in- 
stitution of fasting in Medina; this is the sense of the 
word in the Medinan siras. 

Origin of the rite. That fasting was an unknown 
practice in Mecca before Muhammad’s time cannot 
be a priori assumed. Why should not the hunafa? [see 
HANIF] have also used this religious custom? In the 
Meccan stiras, as above mentioned, there is a 
reference to sawm in XIX, 27: a voice commands 
Mary to say ‘‘I have made a vow of sawm to the Mer- 
ciful, wherefore I speak to no one this day’’. Observ- 
ing silence as a Christian fasting practice (cf. Afrahat, 
ed. Parisot, in Patrol. Syriaca, i, 97) may have been 
known to Muhammad. In the year 2/623-4, according 
to unanimous reliable Muslim tradition (cf. A.J. 
Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, Leiden 
1908, 136-7, contra e.g. A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die 
Lehre des Mohammad, iii, 53-9), the revelation of stra 
II, 179-81, abolished the ‘Ashura? fast as an obligation 
by the institution of the fast of Ramadan. On the 
question why Muhammad chose this particular 
month, various opinions have been expressed. The 
most plausible is that of A.J. Wensinck, who has 
called attention to the particularly sacred character of 
the month of Ramadan even in pre-Islamic times (on 
account of the Jaylat al-kadr in his Arabic New-Year and 
the Feast of Tabernacles, in Verh, Ak. W. Amst., N.S. 
{1925], xxv/2, 1-13; see also M.Th. Houtsma, Over de 
Israélitische Vastendagen, in Versl. en Med. Ak. Wetensch., 
Afd. Letterk., Series 4, ii [Amsterdam 1898], 3 ff.). 

The first regulations concerning the manner of 
the Muslim fasting are given in stra II, 179-81, which 
probably belong together (Néldeke-Schwally, 178, 
contra Th.W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen 
Gesetzes, Leiden-Leipzig 1910, 114, who considers v. 
181 a later revelation; al-Baydawi also assumes that it 
was revealed in separate parts). The fast is also men- 
tioned elsewhere in Kur’an II, 192; IV, 94; V, 91, 96; 
LVIII, 5. Sa7zm is further used in XX XIII, 35, to de- 
scribe the devout Muslim, along with other epithets, 
while in II, 42 and 148, sabr [g.v.] is explained as 
sawm. 

The ordinances of II, 179-81, 183, form the basis of 
the detailed regulation by the fukaha?; further details 


were taken from Tradition. What follows here is a 
résumé of the law on fasting according to the Shafi‘t 
school, as contained in the treatise by Abi Shudja‘ al- 
Isfahani (Sth/11th century), al-Mukhiasar fi ’l-fikh. 

How the fast should be observed and who is 
bound to fast. Fasting in the legal sense is abstinence 
(imsak) from things which break the fast (muftirdt), 
with a special niyya (intention). The sa@’im must be a 
Muslim, in full possession of his senses (‘ak:/), and, if 
a woman, free from menstruation and the bleeding of 
childbed. The fast is valid (sahih) under these condi- 
tions; there is an obligation to fast on every one who 
is full-grown (baligh) if he is able physically to sustain 
it (kadir). 

One ought to formulate the niyya before dawn on 
each day of fasting (tabyit); by talftk [g.v.], however, 
the Shafi can follow the Maliki madhhab, which 
allows one to formulate the nzyya for the whole of the 
month of Ramadan. 

The muftirat are defined by the entry into the body 
of material substances, in so far as they are material 
in substance and can be prevented from entering. In 
order for there to be zftar, there must be deliberate ac- 
tion (¢aSammud), knowledge (“/m) and free choice (ikh- 
tiyar) (al-Bukhari, Sawm, bab 26, Ayman, bab 15; 
Muslim, Siyam, tr. 171). 

It is recommended for the sam to take the fatir 
(meal marking the end of the fast) as soon as he is sure 
that the sun has set, and the sahir (meal taken after 
midnight) as late as possible; to abstain from indecent 
talk and calumnies; to avoid actions which might 
stimulate the passions within one or in others; to recite 
the Kur’an for oneself or for others; and to observe 
retreat (‘tikaf [g.v.]) during the month of Ramadan. 
Al-Ghazali adds to these the duty of charity towards 
others. 

I. Obligatory (wadjib) fasting. 

Fasting in the month of Ramadan is the fourth 
pillar of Islam; whoever denies the obligation to fast 
is a kafir, except for the recent convert or one who has 
not been in contact with the ‘u/ama?. Whoever omits 
to fast without good cause, without, however, denying 
the compulsion to fast, may be imprisoned. The 
general obligation to fast (‘ala sabil al-Sumiim) begins 
on 1 Ramadan, after 30 Sha‘ban, or after 29 if the 
hakim (kadi) has then accepted the evidence of one ‘adl 
(sc. a person worthy of credence) that he has seen the 
new moon. The beginning of Ramadan may be an- 
nounced to the people in a way settled by the local 
custom (a cannon, the hanging of lamps on the 
manara, in Java by beating the bédug). Days omitted in 
Ramadan have to be made good (kada”) as soon as 
possible, but not on one of the forbidden days or on 
one which is itself a compulsory fast day. 

A distinction is made between the major and minor 
kaffara (compensating). The first is imposed on 
anyone who (a) breaks the fast in Ramadan by sexual 
intercourse; (b) is guilty of illegal killing [see KaTL]; 
(c) has pronounced the zihar formula but not the falak 
immediately after it; (d) has broken a valid oath 
(yamin) [see KASAM]. 

The minor kaffara or fidya has to be paid when one 
takes advantage of one of the dispensations which are 
detailed below; the question of fasting does not arise. 

In the case of great drought, the Jmam may, accord- 
ing to the shari“a, prescribe extraordinary ceremonies 
which include fasting; the three days before the salat 
al-istiska? {see 1sTISKA’, and al-Badjuri, Kitab Ahkam al- 
salat, fasl ft ahkam salat al-istiska”| are spent in fasting. 

The law permits relaxations in the following cir- 
cumstances: 

(a) Such as have reached a certain age (men 40; not 
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exactly defined for women) and sick people for whom 
there is no hope of recovery, if they are unable to fast, 
may omit the fast without being bound to the kada? 
should their strength or health be restored. In com- 
pensation they should give alms at the rate of one 
mudd for each day omitted. 

(b) If pregnant or nursing women fear it would be 
dangerous for them if they should fast, ¢ffar is wadjzb 
or obligatory for them but sada? is obligatory. 

(c) Sick persons who are likely to recover and those 
who are overcome by hunger and thirst may break the 
fast on condition that the kada? is performed. If a man 
is in danger of death or danger of losing a limb, ¢ftar 
is wadjib. 

(d) Travellers who set out before sunrise may, if 
necessary, break the fast, but not if they begin their 
journey during the day. In case of mortal danger, iffér 
is wadjib. Two days’ journey is the minimum. Kada? 
is obligatory on them, in this case. 

(e) Those who have to perform heavy manual 
labour should formulate the nzyya in the night, but 
may break the fast if need be. 

When the justification for relaxing the rules disap- 
pears, it is sunna to pass the rest of the day fasting. 

If. Voluntary or supererogatory fasting 
(sawm al-talawwu‘). 

This falls into the category of what is recommended 
(mandiib ilayht). For a woman, it may only be done 
with the consent of her husband. It may be broken 
without any penalty. The niyya, which can be for- 
mulated any time up till midday, need not be explicit- 
ly made, although certain of the fukahd? consider it 
desirable in certain cases. 

It is recommended for anyone who has to fast (as a 
substitution) for three days during the hadjdj and 
seven days afterwards, to choose as the three days the 
7, 8 and 9 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja. 

For the supererogatory fasting of six days in 
Shawwal, it is preferable to choose the six consecutive 
days immediately after the festival, i.e. 2-7 Shawwal 
(see Juynboll, Handbuch, 132). 

The following days are further recommended for 
voluntary fasting: the day before ‘ashura? day and the 
one after; the yawm al-mi‘radj (27 Radjab); and the 
Monday and the Thursday (sunna mu‘akkada, accord- 
ing to al-Badjuri), days when actions are offered to 
God, and others which are describable as ‘‘by way of 
routine’’. 

ILI. Fasting is forbidden (haram) on the days of the 
two great festivals, on the tashrik days and for a 
woman during menstruation; also in definite cases 
when danger threatens, as already mentioned above. 

IV. It is blameworthy (makrih) to fast on Friday 
because it distracts the attention from the Friday wor- 
ship, and on Sunday or Saturday, at least if one has 
no particular reason for fasting, because the Christ- 
ians and Jews observe these as holy days. 

The three other madhahib diverge from the Shafi 
one on minor questions only which it would be tedious 
to enumerate (see ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, K. al- 
Mizan, Cairo 1279/1862-3, ii, 20-30). 

The Shi‘t prescriptions diverge from the Sunni ones 
on some points of detail, of which the following are 
some examples (see A. Querry, Recueil de lois concernant 
les Musulmans Schyites, Paris 1871-2, i, 182-209, ii, 75- 
7, 197-9, 203-5, following Nadjm al-Din al- 
Muhakkik, Sharai* al-Islam fit masa il al-halal wa ’l- 
haram): the niyya is not considered as a “‘pillar’’; smo- 
king is not considered as one of the muftirdt; it is for- 
bidden to blaspheme against the Shi‘i Imams; the 
man and woman guilty of sexual relations during the 
Ramadan fast are to be flogged for the first offence, 


with the death penalty for persistent offences. 

Regarding the relaxations, fasting is not required 
for a sick person unless authorised by the physician; 
dispensation is only given to pregnant women if they 
are in final phase of pregnancy; fasting is not general- 
ly required of travellers, but compensation must be 
made. 

Voluntary and supererogatory fasting may begin 
before midday. Shi‘ism adds to the days recommend- 
ed by the Sunnis the great dates of Shi‘I tradition 
(ghadir Khumm, mubahala, anniversary of al-Husayn’s 
death on 10 Muharram; see Querry, op. cit., 37, 
notes). 

Al-Ghazali gives, at the beginning of his Kztab Asrar 
al-sawm in the /hya?, some considerations on the value 
of fasting. He points out, referring to some well- 
known traditions, the high esteem in which fasting 
stands with God. He gives as a reason for this that 
fasting is a passive act and no one sees men fast except 
God; secondly it is a means of defeating the enemy of 
God, because human passions, which are Satan’s 
means of attaining his ends, are stimulated by eating 
and drinking. Fasting is therefore ‘‘the gateway to the 
service of God.’’ After having enumerated, in the 
manner of a fakih, the regulations regarding fasting, 
he declares that these do not constitute what is essen- 
tial. He distinguishes three steps in the fast. The first 
step is tuat of the fzkh, the third that of the Prophets, 
the siddtkin and those who have been brought into the 
proximity [of God] (al-mukarrabiin), whose fast 
separates them from all worldly desires. But the 
second step suffices for the pious; it consists in keeping 
one’s organs of sense and members free from sin and 
from all things that detract from God. Subjection of 
the passions is the real object of fasting, mot mere 
abstinence. 

The ethical conception of the fast which al-Ghazali 
gives in this second fas! supplements, he says, the bar- 
ren law of the fukaha?. In the Hadith we find already 
various traditions with ethical tendencies and al- 
Ghazali does not fail to quote them in support of his 
view. A mass of traditions on fasting, grouped accord- 
ing to the various aspects of the topic, will be found 
in Wensinck’s Handbook of early Muhammadan tradition, 
71-6, s.v. Fast, Fasting. 

It is a very widespread opinion today that fasting, 
especially during Ramadan, forms the most ap- 
propriate expiration for offences committed during 
the year. This is why the law on fasting is still in 
general strongly observed, in varying degrees of 
strictness. 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
article): A sketch of the legal prescriptions accord- 
ing to the Shafi‘t law school was given by Th.W. 
Juynboll in his Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, 
Leiden-Leipzig 1910; see the bibl. to the 1925 ed. 
The main sources are the chs. on fasting in the col- 
lections of hadith, fikh and ikhtilaf, to which should be 
added Ghazali, Jhya?, ch. on sawm. For the tradi- 
tions, see Wensinck, op. cit., and idem, Concordances 
et indices de la Tradition musulmane, Leiden 1936 ff. 
See also K. Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran, 
Leiden 1968; K. Lech, Geschichte des islamischen 
Kultus. 1. Das ramadan-Fasten, Wiesbaden 1979; and, 
above all, the bibls. to HADITH, HADyD), MUT‘A, 
PUASA in Suppl., RAMADAN and ‘uMRa. 

(C.C. Bera-[Ed.]) 

SAWTIYYA (a.), the neologism used for the 
modern phonetic description of Arabic. 

1. Definition and background. The sound system of 
Arabic is described on the basis of its phonetics, “dm 
al-aswat, which focuses on the investigation of how 
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sounds are produced by speakers and perceived by 
listerners and on its phonology, ‘i/m al-sawtiyyat. The 
word sawtiyya is a relative adjective derived from the 
verbal noun, sawt (pl. aswaé), meaning sound or 
speech sound. The phonological] analysis renders a 
description of the processes that set sounds into 
organised and systematic patterns. These are gov- 
erned by the phonological rules operating in the 
system that make the distinction between the sounds. 
The phonemic inventory of Arabic is established, not 
only on the basis of detailed phonetic information, but 
also on the patterning of the sounds. 

As a result of the impact of the Kur?an on Arabic, 
the literary language has maintained continuity in its 
sound system and grammatical structure. The Arabs 
and Muslims have rendered a meticulous investiga- 
tion of this system. Their original contributions, in 
theory and practice, result in precise phonetic descrip- 
tions and terminology. Pioneers in this field are such 
scholars as al-Khalil and his disciple Sibawayh [g. vv}. 
However, most linguistic changes have occurred with- 
in the dialects. The description of sawtiyya here focuses 
on the modern al-fusha (literary Arabic) sound system. 

2. Description of the sound system. There are 29 con- 
sonants and six vowel phonemes or distinctive sound 
units in Arabic. Consonants are produced with either 
partial or complete obstruction of the airstream in the 
vocal tract and are described by their manner and 
points of articulation. The vocal cords and their func- 
tion also play a definite role in the classification of the 
phonemes into voiced or voiceless. Sounds produced 
with the vocal] cords vibrating are called voiced while 
those produced without vibration are voiceless. 

The major subgroups of consonants are: (1) Stops: 
These sounds involve a closure of the airstream at 
some point in the oral cavity. The stops are: /b/ voic- 
ed bilabial; /t/ voiceless dental; /t/ emphatic voiceless 
postdental; /d/ voiced dental; /d/ emphatic voiced 
postdental; /k/ voiceless velar; /q/ voiceless unas- 
pirated uvular. (2) Fricatives: These sounds are pro- 
duced with a partial closure of the oral cavity, where 
the airstream passes through a narrow passage, 
creating friction or a hissing sound. The fricatives are: 
/f/ voiceless labiodental; /6/ voiceless interdental,; /d/ 
voiced interdental; /§/ emphatic voiced interdental; 
/s/ voiceless dental /s/ emphatic voiceless postdental; 
/z/ voiced dental; /{/ voiceless palatal; /x/ voiceless 
velar; /y/ voiced postvelar. (3) Affricate: There is only 
one affricate /3/. This sound, phonetically, is compos- 
ed of two phones—a stop [d} immediately followed by 
a fricative ‘‘[3} like’’ sound. (4) Nasals: In the produc- 
tion of the nasals, /m/ and /n/, two cavities, oral and 
nasal, are involved and it is this unique combination 
that distinguishes nasals from other sounds. The /m/ 
is voiced bilabial nasal and the /n/, voiced dental 
nasal. (5) Trill: The sound /r/ is a trill voiced alveolar 
or post-dental. (6) Lateral: The sound /1/ is a lateral 
voiced dental. The /r/ and /I/, when occurring in the 
vicinity of the vowels /a/ or /aa/, may be characteris- 
ed as emphatics. (7) Semivowels: /w/ is a bilabial 
semivowel and /y/ a palatal semivowel. They form 
two diphthongs: /ay/ and /aw/ as in bayt (house) and 
thawb (dress). (8) Pharyngeals: The sound ‘ayn /‘/ is 
described as a voiced fricative pharyngeal, however, it 
is also described as a voiceless stop as pronounced in 
“Irak and the Arabian Peninsula. The sound /h/ is a 
voiceless pharyngeal. (9) Glottals: The sound /h/ is a 
voiceless oral fricative and the hamza /?/, a glottal 
stop. 

3. Emphatics. The feature of emphasis is traditional- 
ly called tafkhim (‘‘thickness’’). There are four em- 
phatic consonants: /t, d, $, 6/. These sounds, in addi- 


tion to their primary points of articulation, are 
characterised by a secondary articulatory feature 
identified as the retraction of the tongue as well as the 
contraction of the pharynx. This phonetic 
phenomenon was recognised by the earliest Arab 
grammarians and has always been a point of attrac- 
tion and fascination for Western linguists and 
Arabists. Emphasis is not limited only to this par- 
ticular group as there are other consonants, on a 
marginal basis, which demonstrate emphasis or 
pharyngealisation. Emphatics are found in modern 
Arabic dialects, to varying degrees, depending on 
geographical areas and social levels of speaking. The 
emphatic consonants condition neighbouring sounds, 
and often dominate the whole syllable. This condi- 
tioning is referred to as ‘‘spreading’’, which can be 
either progressive or regressive and may even cover a 
syllable or more. The acoustic effect of the emphatics 
is to lower the frequency of neighbouring sounds. The 
dotted line of the shape of the tongue on the diagram 
below shows the postion of the tongue for the em- 
phatic /t/ as in the syllable /ti/ that contrasts with the 
broken line that represents the non-emphatic /t/ as in 
Mti/. 

The sound /8/ exhibits some changes in its pronuncia- 
tion. It is predominantly pronounced as /é/ , an in- 
terdental emphatic fricative, in ‘Irak and Arabia. 
However, in the sedentary Levant regions, it is pro- 
nounced as /z/, Likewise, the sound /d/ is pronounced 
either as /6/ in “Irak and Arabia, or as /d/ in sedentary 
regions (see further on this, DAD). 


nasal cavity 











Pharynx 


een 


powewesees. 
o" 


epiglottis 


This diagram is a tracing of a frame from an Xray 
sound film of the author’s vocal tract. It is superim- 
posed over a diagram of the vocal tract made by the 
phonetician Peter Ladefoged. 


4. Vowels. Vowels are produced with the airstream 
passing fairly freely through the oral cavity. There are 
two types of vowels, long and short. The short are: 
kasra fi/, short high front unrounded vowel; damma 
/u/, short high back rounded vowel; and fatha /a/, low 
short central unrounded vowel. The long vowels are: 
hii/ kasra + ya, long high front unrounded; /uu/ dam- 
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ma + waw, long high back rounded and /aa/ fatha + 
alif, low long central unrounded. Length is phonemic 
or functional and may be indicated by writing the 
vowels twice as in the following minimal pairs: kataba 
(‘‘he wrote’’) and kaataba (‘‘he corresponded with’’). 
The difference between long and short vowels is 
primarily one of quantity. 

5. The syllable and its structure. The structure of the 
syllable is based on the main components of its forma- 
tion. Every syllable begins with the onset, a single 
consonant, and may end with a coda, which can be 
either one or two consonants or none. The nucleus or 
centre of the syllable is the most prominent element 
and is always a vowel, short or long. There-are six 
possible syllable types. By postulating a ‘‘C”’ to repre- 
sent consonants and a ‘‘V’’ to represent vowels the 
syllable types are: CV, CVV, CVC, CVVC, CVCC 
and CVVCC. These are divided into short CV; long 
CvCc, CVV; CVVC and heavy CVCC and 
CVVCC. With respect to the frequency of occurrence 
the first four syllable types, CV, CVC, CVV and 
CVVG, are considered the dynamic force behind the 
formation of all the grammatical phonological pat- 
terns of non-pause utterances. The last two types, 
CVCC and especially CVVCC, have very limited 
distribution. They occur only in words, phrases and 
sentences in final pause forms, as does CVVC. 

Consonant clusters occur medially and finally. All 
syllables and words start with a single consonant. In 
the Arabic writing system whenever a word starts with 
an altf, the alif, which is used as a kursi (‘‘chair’’ for 
the famza), has no phonetic value. Consonants that 
are produced in the front section of the oral cavity, 
form bilabial to palato-alveolar, form clusters with the 
remaining back consonants. Restrictions exist on the 
formation of consonant clusters, primarily among 
consonants that have the same manner or adjacent 
points of articulation. Gemination involves the 
clustering of identical consonants. Lengthening of the 
vowels does not create vowel clusters, as it is only a 
quantity difference that results in phonemic length for 
the long vowels. 

6. Stress. Stress placement rules are determined by 
the loudness or prominence of a specific syllable 
relative to other syllables within the utterance. 
Loudness is not the sole feature responsible for stress; 
length and pitch also contribute. Syllable structure, 
types and their distribution play a definite role in the 
placement of stress. The word-stress rule patterns that 


operate in Arabic are as: (1) when a word consists of 


a string of CV types the first syllable is stressed as in 
da-ra-sa, CV-CV-CV, “‘he studied’’, (2) when a word 
contains only one long syllable that syllable (but not 
the final one) is stressed as in mu-ddr-ri-su-hu, CV- 
CVC-CV-CV-CV, “‘his teacher’’; (3) when a word 
contains two or more long syllables the long syllable 
nearest to the end (but not the final one) receives the 
stress as in mu-dar-rt-sda-tu-kum, CV-CVC-CV-CVV- 
CV-CVC, “your teachers’ (fem.); and (4) final 
heavy syllables are stressed as in ki-tdab, CV-CVVC, 
“‘book’’, These stress rules encounter some variation 
depending on the geographical region that an Arabic- 
speaking person comes from. 

Bibliography: For a description of the Arabic 
sounds of the classical period, see the Bibl. to 
MAKHARID] AL-HURUF. P: Ladefoged, A course in 
phonetics, 7Fort Worth 1993; Salman al-Ani, Arabic 
phonology: an acoustical and physiological investigation, 
The Hague-Paris 1970; idem (ed.), Readings in 
Arabic linguistics, Bloomington, Ind. 1992; Ibrahim 
Anis, al-Aswat al-lughawiyya, *Cairo 1961; Tamam 
Hassan, al-Lugha al-‘Arabiyya ma‘naha wa-mabnaha, 


Cairo 1973 (esp. chs. 2-3); S. Davis, On the 

phonological emphasis in two modern Arabic dialects, in 

Internat. Jnal. of Islamic and Arabic Studies, viii/2 

(1991), 1-20. (SALMAN H. AL-Ant) 

SAY (a.), from the root s-‘-y, used 30 times in the 
Kur’an in such senses as ‘‘to work, apply oneself to, 
denounce, seek to earn one’s living, run after s. th.’’ 
etc., but in the sense concerning here denoting the 
pilgrim’s running between al-Safa and al-Marwa. 
These are two hills to the south and north-west of the 
Ka‘ba respectively, linked by a mas‘@, course, which 
the pilgrim follows after having made the sevenfold 
circuit of the Ka‘ba, at his or her arrival and his or 
her departure. This following of the course, the say, 
is likewise sevenfold; it starts in al-Safa, and goes to 
al-Marwa, ca. 300 m away. In the first part of the 
course is a smaller course of about 80 m, marked out 
by four green columns, which the men—but not the 
women—have to make whilst running, the remainder 
of the course being made at a normal walking pace. 
From al-Safa four trips are made to al-Marwa, and 
from this last three trips back are made, the seventh 
trip ending at al-Marwa, the whole amounting to a 
little more than two km (see M. Hamidullah, Le 
pélerinage a la Mekke, in Sources orientales, iii, Paris 1960, 
109). 

Sa‘y is the term reserved for this travelling along the 
course, the other ones (the fawdf around the Ka‘ba 
and those between ‘Arafa-Muzdalifa-Mina) being 
termed fayd or ifada (course made in an enthusiastic 
manner). It is obligatory at arrival and superogatory 
at departure for the pilgrims who perform both the 
Greater (hadjdj) and Lesser (‘umra) Pilgrimages [see 
HADJD]). 

The first Muslims, and especially the Ansar, 
hesitated to make this sacred course, because of its 
pagan character. On the two hills were the idols Isaf 
and Na’ila [g.v.], two sacred stones, on which the vic- 
tims’ blood was poured. They must have had a vague- 
ly human form which, under Syrian influences and 
because of their proximity to each other, were 
assimilated to a divine pair, as with a Ba‘l and a Ba‘la. 
But an edifying legend developed round them, that 
they were a man and woman who had fornicated in 
the Ka‘ba and had therefore been transformed into 
stone (see T. Fahd, Le panthéon de l’Arabie Centrale a la 
veille de Vhégire, Paris 1968, 103-9). 

The question of this obligation of the sa‘y was put 
to the Prophet, and the reply was revealed that ‘‘al- 
Safa and al-Marwa are part of the rituals (shar@¥‘) of 
pilgrimage to the House of God. Whoever ac- 
complishes it (hadjdja) or visits it (¢%¢amara) will never 
commit a sin, if he makes the course between the two 
hills’’ (Kur’an, II, 158). Some recent constructions 
have been made to facilitate the sa‘y, involving two 
superimposed tracks, one for the outward journey and 
one for the return (see the monthly journal al-‘Ara6i, 
Kuwait, no. 1971). 

Bibliography: For further details on the rite, see 
M.M.I. ‘Abduh, al-‘Ibadat fi ’l-Islém, Cairo 1954, 
420-4; Hamidullah, op. cit., 111. For the rites of the 
Pilgrimage in general, see Fahd, Le pélerinage a la 
Mekke, in Etudes d’Histoire des Religions, i, Paris 1974, 
65-94; idem, Panthéon, esp. 241-7, but the most 
complete work is M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le 
pélerinage a la Mekke, Paris 1923. (T. Fanp) 
SAYABIDIJA, for SayAbiga, the name given in ear- 

ly Islamic historical sources to a group of non-Arab 
emigrants, proximately from Sind in India but, 
most probably, ultimately from South-East Asia and 
established on the Arab shores of the Persian Gulf and 
at Basra in the first two centuries or so of Islam. 
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Arabic authors often link them with the Zutt {g.v.] or 
Jhats [see pJAT] from northwestern India (see e.g. al- 
Tabari, i, 1961, 3125, 3134, 3181), although two 
distinct ethnic groups are in fact involved here. 

De Goeje was the first to discuss the Sayabidja at 
length, in his Mémoire sur les migrations des Tsiganes a 
travers l’Asie, Leiden 1903, 18-19, 86-91, in the latter 
place giving a résumé of an earlier article of his 
devoted to them. He noted that, already in pre- 
Islamic times, there are mentioned Sayabidja settled 
on the Gulf coastlands and Zutt in lower ‘Irak (al- 
Baladhuri, Futwh, 373), and that in Aba Bakr’s time 
there was a garrison of Sayabidja and Zutt at al-Khatt 
{g.2.] along the coasts of al-Katif and Hadjar (al- 
Tabari, i, 1961). Both these peoples must have been 
planted there, or induced to settle there, as guards and 
frontier auxiliaries, by the Sasanid emperors. At the 
opening of Islam, both groups followed the example of 
the Asawira or cavalrymen of the Sasanid army (see 
C.E. Bosworth, Elr, art. Asdwera) and became 
Muslims on various favourable conditions; the Zutt 
and Sayabidja attached themselves as mawdli [see 
MAWLAa] to the Arab tribe of Hanzala of Tamim, and 
Abi Masa al-Ash‘ari [g.v.] then settled them at Basra 
(cf. al-Baladhuri, Futiéh, 373-5; al-Tabari, i, 2562 ff.). 
Other Sayabidja elements seem to have found their 
way to Kita and possibly elsewhere, since the Kafan 
forces which joined SAli at Dha Kar in 36/656-7 in- 
cluded a detachment of Zutt and Sayabidja (al- 
Tabari, i, 3180-1). 

Sayabidja troops fought in Khurdsan under ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Amir {g.v.] against the remnants of Persian 
resistance there and, in the time of al-Hadjdjadj b. 
Yusuf [g.v.], some of them were to be found in the 
ranks of Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s [g.v.} rebel forces (al- 
Baladhuri, 374). The caliph Mu‘awiya had further 
transplanted Zutt and Sayabidja in the thughir (q.v.] of 
northern Syria and at Antioch (loc. cit.). Within the 
misr of Basra, a corps of 40 or 400 Sayabidja under 
one Abia Salima al-Zutti is mentioned as guarding the 
state treasury there in 36/656-7 (al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 
375-6; al-Mas‘adi, Muridj, iv, 307 = § 1629, and cf. 
Pellat’s Index généraux, vi, 403), and a verse in a poem 
of the Basran poet Ibn al-Mufarrigh (d. 69/689 [g. v. ]) 
mentions ‘‘the uncouthly-speaking Sayabidj bar- 
barians who loaded me with fetters in the morning”’ 
(Ibn Kutayba, Shi, 212). It would accordingly ap- 
pear that the Sayabidja were a rough and tough ele- 
ment who were employed on police and custodial 
duties. The Sayabidja of Basra are mentioned at the 
time of Ibn al-Zubayr’s anti-caliphate, in 64/683-4 
(al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, ivB, 106). In 159/775-6, 
during al-Mahdi’s caliphate, 4,000 of the Asawira and 
Sayabidja, together with volunteer troops (muttawwt‘a 
(q.v.] from Basra, were brought together for a naval 
expedition against the coasts of northwestern India; in 
the following year, 760-766-7, this expedition reached 
Gudjarat and the ‘‘town of [the river] Narbada’’, 
probably Broach near the mouth of this river {see 
BHAROC] (al-Tabart, iii, 461). After this time, how- 
ever, the Sayabidja fade from mention and were no 
doubt assimilated into the general mixture of popula- 
tion in the high ‘Abbasid period. 


The etymology of the term Saydbidja, and the: 


ultimate origin of this group, were discussed in detail 
by de Goeje, oc. cit., and G. Ferrand in his E/’ art. 
s.v., and the validity of their conclusions has not 
subsequently been challenged. Arabic lexicographical 
and other sources describe the Sayabidja as 
mercenaries recruited from Sind, and give as the 
term’s singular the form Saybadji. De Goeje and Fer- 
rand therefore connected this with Zabadj/Zabag, yo- 
ing back to a Sanskritised form Djavaka and a South 


Indian/Dravidian one Shavaka, a term used to 
designate the Indonesian islands of Java and Sumatra 
[see zABADJ]. The early Islamic Sayabidja would thus 
be in origin Indonesians who had emigrated to 
western India and who then, in the late Sasanid 
period, found their way to the Persian Gulf shores in 
company with the Zutt. The famed seafaring expertise 
of the Malay-Indonesian peoples would have ensured 
their usefulness to the Middle Eastern powers in such 
matters as the policing of the Gulf and the protection 
of its trade against piracy, etc. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): E/' art. s.v. Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien, 
40-1, 194, 296; M.J. Morony, Iraq ‘after the Muslim 
conquest, Princeton 1984, 271-2; A. Wink, Al-Hind, 
the making of the Indo-Islamic world, i, Early medieval In- 
dia and the expansion of Islam 7th-13th centuries, Leiden 
1990, 156-7. (C.E, Boswortn) 
SAYD (a.), a masc. noun and noun of action from 

the root s-y-d which, as in Hebrew, evokes both the 
idea of the pursuit and capture of wild animals, 
by earth or sea, which can be eaten as game, 
and also these animals themselves, i.e. all 
game, whether caught by hunting or fishing. In all its 
acceptations, the root k-n-s is its exact equivalent. 

The ineluctable need for daily sustenance has led 
mankind, like all other living beings, from the time of 
appearance on earth, to practise both hunting and 
fishing together with the gathering of wild fruits and 
grain, and mankind has accordingly ceaselessly exer- 
cised its ingenuity in finding the best methods here for 
achieving the maximum return for effort. Thus there 
has been a constant striving towards perfection in 
methods of hunting and fishing. 

For hunting game by land, the methods of capture 
(masida, misyada, masyada, pl. masayid) are numerous. 
A passive mode costing the least effort is the setting of 
nets (shabak) and snares with draw-nets (hibdla, uhbila, 
pl. Aabayil); and there is also the covered-over pit-trap 
(hukna, ughwiyya, mughawwat, wadjra, dafina). Then 
comes the method of hunting with a bow (ramy, 
rimaya) or, otherwise, with a cross-bow or blow-pipe 
and, at present, with firearms. But out of the various 
methods, in the Islamic world and during mediaeval 
times, one of the most favoured by princes and nobles 
was the chase (tard, mutarada, tirad), on foot or on 
horse-back, with the aid of domesticated or tamed car- 
nivore animals (d@ri, pl. dawdri, sayid, pl. suyud), such 
as the gazelle-hound or saluki {q.v.}, the cheetah {see 
FAHD] and the caracal lynx (‘anak al-ard). These 
precious hunting auxiliaries were launched against the 
gazelle [see GHAZAL], antelope [see MAHAT], wild ass 
(Aimar al-wahsh), ibex (wal) and ostrich [see NASAM]. 
According to the region, they sometimes served for 
tracking down wild beasts with furs, such as the pan- 
ther, leopard {see Nami] and even the fennec fox [see 
FANAK]. Parallel with hunting by the chase, hunting 
by the air, i.e. with raptors [see BAYzARa], was always 
a favoured pastime for all social classes in the Muslim 
lands, whether high-flying with falcons or low-flying 
with hawks for the capture of small, furry game, such 
as the hare [see arNnaB] and of that with feathers, such 
as the partridge (hadjal), sand-grouse [see Kata], 
bustard (hubara), wild geese (twazz), duck (daft) and 
teal (hadhaf). Certain falcons were also trained to tie 
down and blind antelopes and wild assess, thus 
facilitating their capture by the hunting hounds. The 
smallest-sized birds like blackbirds and thrushes were 
taken by means of snares and nooses (sharak, pl. 
ashrak) placed in line on a taut cord. 

For fishing and fish, both in sweet waters and in the 
seas, see SAMAK. 

According to Islamic law, the hunter and fisher 
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(sayyad, kannds) were subject to rules regarding the 
ritual slaughter of captured game in order to preserve 
the lawfulness of their consumption; all these rules are 
set forth in detail by al-Damiri in his K. al-Hayawanat 
al-kubra (ed. Cairo 1356/1937, ii, 70-5, s.v. sayd). 
From it, there results that, in order for it to be lawful, 
game should not be killed on the spot and picked up 
dead, so that its throat can be ritually cut. 

Out of all the Arabic authors, lexicographers and 
writers on natural history, there is almost only 
Kushadjim (4th/10th century [g.v.]) who has ex- 
haustively treated all the methods of hunting and 
fishing, in his remarkable K. al-Masdayid wa ’l-matarid 
‘‘Trapping and hunting down”’ (ed. A. Talas, Cairo 
1954). Four centuries later, Ibn Mangli took up again 
and completed the topic in his substantial K. Uns al- 
mala? bi wahsh al-fala ‘‘Relations of the leading men of 
this world with the wild beasts of the endless deserts’’ 
(tr. F. Viré, Paris 1984). 

Hunting and fishing have inspired most of the great 
poets, such as Abu Nuwas, ‘Antara, al-Buhturl, Dhu 
’l-Rumma, al-Ghassani, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Ibn al- 
Rimi, Imru? al-Kays, Labid, al-Nashi?, Ru’ba b. al- 
‘Adjdjadj, al-Sanawbari, al-Shammakh and Zuhayr. 
Kushadjim cited the most noteworthy of these com- 
positions, adding his own ones which had been well- 
received. 

Bibliography: See the bibls. to the articles cited 
within the text. (F. Viré) 
SAYDA, the Arabic name of Sidon, the ancient 

commercial city of the Phoenicians. It was cap- 
tured by the Arabs ca. 6/637 by Yazid b. Abi Sufyan. 
The Arab geographers mention the fact that, when 
fortified, it was the military port of Damascus. But it 
was not until the period of the Crusades that the city 
achieved any kind of prominence. The Crusaders cor- 
rupted the Arabic name into the form of Sagitta 
(Sagette, Sayette); besieged in 501/1107, it was reliev- 
ed either through the payment of a ransom, or, as the 
Arab authors maintain, as a result of the intervention 
of reinforcements from Damascus. But the city was 
occupied by the Franks in 504/1110 or 505/1111, after 
a siege lasting 47 days. 

After the departure of the Franks, in 583/1187, 
Salah al-Din (Saladin) took possession of the city, and 
had the greater part of its fortifications destroyed. 
They were rebuilt by the Franks, who returned in 
625/1228. Recaptured in 647/1249 by the Muslims, 
then in 651/1253 by St. Louis, king of France, who 
fortified it afresh, the city was sacked in 658/1260 by 
the Mongols. The same year, it passed until 691/1291 
into the hands of the Knights Templar. It was then oc- 
cupied definitively by the Muslims. The Druze amir 
Fakhr al-Din (1003-43/1595-1634) did much that was 
beneficial for the city; the market which he caused to 
be constructed for European traders, the Khan Fran- 
sawi, still exists today. In 1791, the governor Djazzar 
Pasha expelled the French merchants. Then, in 1840, 
Sayda was bombarded by British and Austrian 
warships. 

The city was incorporated into Greater Lebanon 
under French mandate in 1920, but it was to suffer 
during this period as a result of the monopoly which 
the French accorded to Beirut in respect of maritime 
and commercial traffic. The population, with its Sun- 
ni Muslim majority, vociferously demanded affilia- 
tion with Syria, until the negotiations of March 1936 
between France and its mandated territories; given 
renewed confidence by the arrangements then set in 
place, it participated more actively in national life, 
under the aegis in particular of Riydd al-Sulh, the 
Prime Minister after Independence, who was to be 


assassinated in 1951. It was at the same time respon- 
sive to the calls of Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir advocating 
Arab unity, and it took part in May 1958 in the revolt 
against President Sham‘in. 

The population, which had reached a total of 5,000 
inhabitants in the 18th century but was little more 
than 15,000 in 1946, the same number as in 1914, was 
to experience a veritable explosion in 1948, with the 
influx of Palestinian refugees. It quadrupled in 15 
years, reaching a total of 117,000 in 1980, half of these 
being Palestinians. With this reinforcement the share 
of the Sunni Muslims in the population of the city ex- 
ceeded 80%. 

From 1970 onward, Sayda and its camps were to 
become a nucleus of Palestinian resistance to Israel. 
The civilian population paid a very high price, endur- 
ing aerial and naval bombardments, even before the 
Israeli invasion of June 1982, which had the object of 
destroying the camps and driving the Palestinians 
towards the north. In February 1985, Israel was oblig- 
ed to withdraw, but its role was taken over by the 
Lebanese forces, the militia of the Christian Right, 
which pounded the camp of ‘Ayn al-Halwa for a 
whole month. The Christians of Sayda were then 
forced to abandon the city. 

Palestinian organisations administered the camps, 
and it was not until June 1991 that the Lebanese Ar- 
my took over control of their access points. But while 
the Palestinians have lost their capacity for political 
and ‘military intervention, the Sunni community of 
Sayda has found itself in a position of strength on the 
Lebanese chess-board, with the choice of one of its 
own, the multi-millionaire Rafik Hariri, as Prime 
Minister in 1993. 

The current conurbation is composed of numerous 
very distinct areas: 

The old town occupies the site of ancient Sidon, 
sheltered by a peninsula which encloses the port. Near 
the entry a small island, linked to land by a stone 
bridge, bears the castle of St. Louis. To the south of 
the town, on an artificial hill, stands the Citadel, 
Kal‘at al-Mu‘izza. Overcrowded and insalubrious, 
the old town has been in an advanced state of 
delapidation since the earthquake of 1956; it accom- 
modates 20% of the population, the poorest, 
Lebanese or Palestinian, and immigrant workers from 
Syria and Egypt. 

A new town, with modern concrete buildings, con- 
taining 46% of the population of Sayda, extends 
beyond the ramparts: the al-Dekerman quarter, 
where public services are concentrated and which is 
the centre of cultural life, and the al-Wastani residen- 
tial quarter, to the north, interspersed with green 
spaces. 

The Palestinian camp of ‘Ayn al-Halwa, opened in 
1949 by the Red Cross 3 km to the south of the city, 
accounts for 34% of the population of the conurba- 
tion: more than 40,000 people are crammed in there. 

The city has expanded alongside arterial routes, 
particularly towards the east, and it has obliterated the 
orange groves which used to surround it. In fact, it 
has benefited from the fate which dogged Beirut be- 
tween 1975 and 1990, establishing itself as regional 
centre of the south. 

Sayda’s influence extends over the entire region 
between the rivers of Damir and of Litani. Its 
362,000 inhabitants (in 1980), are divided, besides 
Sayda, between three small towns and 140 villages. 

The coastal plain has been devoted since the 1950s 
to market gardening and citrus production, irrigated 
by the al-Kasmiyya canal, which serves 3,700 ha from 
its starting-point at the mouth of the Litani, and by 
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hundreds of individual wells and bore-holes. Since the 
1980s plastic greenhouses have proliferated, as a 
result of the capital funds invested by citizens of 
Sayda and of Beirut and by emigrés. 

The mountain suffers, however, from lack of water, 
especially to the south. Various irrigation projects 
have been examined, such as that of the Awali, in 
abeyance since 1987, or that of the Djan tunnel, 
which uses a diversion of the Litani for hydro-electric 
production. A pilot project has already succeeded in 
irrigating 1,000 ha in the region of Lebaa, above the 
small Palestinian camp of Miyé wa-Miyé. 

Cereals and olives are cultivated everywhere, on 
the plains and on the mountain. But this agricultural 
activity has not obviated the need for daily work 
journeys to Sayda or Beirut, nor has it prevented 
large-scale emigration. During the 1970s, many in- 
habitants left for Arabia and the Gulf, following the 
example of the Palestinians from the camps. 

The wholesale market of Sayda takes a third of this 
agricultural production, but currently it is industry 
which is the motive force behind the regional 
economy. Its development has been aided since 1978 
by the influx of Palestinian manpower expelled from 
the south, by the closure of the port of Beirut, which 
led to the diversion of some traffic to the illegal port 
of Sayda, and by the investments of emigrés. 

The principal units are the oil refinery, which treats 
Saudi crude, 9 km/5 miles to the south, the power- 
station of Djiye, 10 km/6 miles to the north, the match 
factory of Djiye, the cement-works of Siblin, and the 
textile factories of ‘Adlin and of Kfar Djarra. 

The construction sector is active, and light industry 
very diversified: plastics, nylon, cardboard boxes, 
lavatory paper, oils, soap and leather. The local 
sculpted marble, worked by Egyptian craftsmen, is 
renowned. 

This economic development depends on a young 
population, at a rapid rate of growth, and Sayda con- 
tained in 1980 some thirty educational establish- 
ments, public and private. As a result of the policy of 
partition which was powerfully advocated during the 
war, four centres of higher education have been open- 
ed in Sayda : a branch of the Lebanese University in 
1977, of the University of Saint-Joseph in 1978, a 
Makassad Centre of Advanced Studies in 1979 and 
the University of Kfar Faliis in 1980. There was a 
total of 3,400 students in 1981-2. 

The city, although no more than 40 km/25 miles 
from Beirut, is thus well equipped to play the role of 
a regional centre. But the potential instability 
resulting from the presence of more than 100,000 
Palestinian refugees continues to cast a dark shadow 
over the future. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futuh, 126; de Goeje, 
BGA, index, s.v.; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, index; 
Yakit, v, 439 ff.; Gildemeister, in ZDPV, viii, 
23 ff.; Baedeker, Palastina und Syrien; Lortet, La Syrie 
d’aujourd’hui (1884), 94 ff.; G. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, London 1890, index; Abou Saleh 
Salaheddine, La région géographiques de Saida, diss. 
Paris 1987; D. Chevallier, La société du Mont-Liban 
a Vépoque de la révolution industrielle en Europe, Paris 
1971; Hasan Hammoud, L ’aménagement régional au 
Liban. Etude d’un cas type: le caza de Saida, diss. Paris 
1992; Elizabeth Picard, Liban, état de discorde, Paris 
1988; Nadine Picaudou, La déchirure libanaise, Paris 
1989; Rosemary Sayigh, Too many enemies. The 
Palestinian experience in Lebanon, London 1994. 

(M. Lavercne) 
aL-SAYDANA (aL-SaypaLa) (A.) is pharma- 
cology, in the meaning of pharmacognosy. The 


druggist is called al-saydalani or al-saydan@ni. Al-Birini 
defines him as follows: ‘‘He is someone who occupies 
himself with gathering medicaments according to 
their most commendable sorts and with selecting their 
best kinds, both simple ones and those which have 
been prepared according to the most excellent com- 
positions, which have definitely been determined for 
that purpose by medical authors’’. Elsewhere he says 
‘‘al-saydana therefore is the knowledge of simple drugs 
according to their selected sorts, kinds and forms, as 
well as the knowledge of the mixture of medicaments 
composed in conformity with their written prescrip- 
tions or on the basis of what the trustworthy and 
righteous researcher strives for. The highest rank, 
however, is held by the knowledge of the effects of the 
simple medicaments and their specific qualities’’ [see 
ADwiya]. Besides, saydana indicates the druggist’s ac- 
tual store of drugs, and also (with or without a 
preceding kitab) the handbook of drugs, the phar- 
macopeia. Al-saydalani is practically synonymous with 
al-‘attar [q.v.; almost everything said there is also valid 
for al-saydalani}. Since healing powers are ascribed 
to many perfumes, both terms indicate also the 
merchant of spices and aromas {see AFAWIH, in 
Suppl. ]. 

The classical definition of pharmacology is found in 
al-Birini’s [q.v.} highly important Preface to his un- 
finished K. al-Saydana [fi ’l-t1bb), written in his old age. 
He classifies al-saydana as a sub-discipline in the field 
of medicine. According to him, it is the first of the 
stages of the medical art and for many it counts only 
as the latter’s preliminary stage because it is a tool for 
practising medicine, not a part of it. As far as the 
word saydana is concerned, al-Birtni first refers to the 
well-known fact that the Arabic sad corresponds with 
Indo-Iranian cim. He approvingly quotes Hamza al- 
Isfahani [g.v.], who is said to have explained saydandni 
as an Arabisation of candanani ‘‘merchant of san- 
dalwood’’, Sandalwood is not a medicinal plant par ex- 
cellence, but one may assume—al-Birini continues— 
that the Persians, when looking for sandalwood, came 
in contact with the Indians and called their merchant 
of perfume candanani, the Arabs would then have ° 
taken over this term, and Arabised it because they did 
not know a name for it. And since sandalwood was not 
counted among their perfumes, and since they were 
hardly able to distinguish between a perfume mer- 
chant and a drug merchant, they identified the two 
words. For the peculiar scent of sandalwood, see sAN- 
DAL. There exist, therefore, in this case the same tran- 
sitions of meaning as those found in the case of ‘Saéfar. 
The second consonant of ¢/sandanani, the nin, would 
then have been miswritten or misread into ya’. The 
fact that the word saydala/saydalani, as far as is known 
to the writer of these lines, is completely unknown in 
the western Muslim world, may be explained from its 
Indian origin; in the West, the corresponding terms 
are [‘ilm] al-adwiya al-mufrada or al-murakkaba, in 
quotations often abbreviated to al-adwiya [see aDwIya] 
or [‘ilm] al-‘utur/al-‘attar (see above). 

As an oriental synonym of al-saydalani, al-Birtni 
also mentions al-dari, with which the Arabs in the old 
days indicated the perfume merchant, because the 
ships from India brought their goods to the port of 
Darin, lying in the area of al-Bahrayn. Al-Birani 
substantiates the meaning of the word with examples 
taken from ancient Arab poetry. 

A general theory of pharmacology is given by al- 
Madjiisi [see SALT B. AL-‘ABBAS AL-MADJUsi] in his 
Kamil al-sinaa al-tibbiyya, Balak 1294/1877, ii, 84-100. 
The section is comprehensively analysed by M. 
Ullmann, Islamic medicine, Edinburgh 1978, 104-6. 
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aL-SAYDAWI, Shams al-Din Muhammad al- 

Dimashki, outstanding musician and writer on 
music in Syria in the second half of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury. Born in Sayda at an unknown date, he later liv- 
ed in Damascus where he died on 16 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
911/10 April 1506. 

Al-Saydawi composed an extensive didactic urdjiza 
of nearly 250 verses on the musical modes (angham) of 
the Syrian tradition, entitled K. al-In‘am (or An“am) fi 
ma‘rifat al-angham. In addition to the twelve main 
modes (four labelled as/ and eight far‘) and the six so- 
called dwaz modes he describes another seven secon- 
dary modes called dbuAdr (sing. bahr). To illustrate their 
melodic development, al-Saydawi uses stave systems 
of seven coloured lines representing the degrees of one 
octave. Within the stave he marks the principal notes, 
the direction of melodic motion and some other details 
of performance by using coloured symbols and ab- 
breviations derived from musical terms such as 
makhadh and rakz (initial and final note), su‘dd and 
hubit (ascending and descending motion), slow mo- 
tion (d¢ ‘l-tartib; ‘‘step by step’’), quick motion 
(sur‘at"), sustaining of notes (madd), and places of 
“‘Jumping’’ towards higher notes (malaftra, sing. mat- 
fara). The whole range of three octaves is represented 
by abdjad letters in the colours of the basic octave. As 
far as we know at present, al-Saydawi’s musical nota- 
tion is unique in Arabic (and also Persian and 
Turkish) music literature. It has, however, cognates 
in the stave systems of the Graeco-Latin Musica en- 
chiriades (9th century) and in those given by Vincenzo 
Galilei (1581) and Athanasius Kircher (1650). The 
“little Arabic book on music’’ aroused considerable 
excitement when it reached Paris in 1634. It figures in 
Diderot’s Encyclopédie (Planches, vii, 3-4) and in 
d’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque orientale (ii, 758), and it was 
partly translated, around 1780, by Pigeon de Saint- 
Paterne on behalf of de La Borde. 

Besides the K. al-In‘am, al-Saydawi left some 
religious poetry, mostly muwashshahat, including a so- 
called natik, a didactic poem in which each verse is 
sung to another mode. The natik was popular in the 
16th and 17th centuries and still appears in the song 
text collection (ms. Berlin, or.oct. 1027) of the Syrian 
littérateur Ibn al-Khal (d. 1117/1705). 

Bibliography (in addition to the titles mentioned 
above): Ghazzi, al-Kawakib al-sa>tra, Beirut 1945, i, 
79; J.-B. de La Borde, Essai sur la musique ancienne 
et moderne, Paris 1780, i, 180-90; H.G. Farmer, 
Historical facts for the Arabian musical influence, London 
1930, 323-6; A. Shiloah, The theory of music in Arabic 
writings, Munich 1979, 83-6 (corr. name and 


dating); A. Shiloah and A. Berthier, A propos d’un 

“‘hetit livre arabe de musique’, in Revue de musicologte, 
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SAYF IBN DHI YAZAN, Sirat, an Arabic 
popular romance of an_ epico-fantastical 
nature, inspired in a very remote fashion by the life 
of the eponymous individual (g.v. ] 

Known in numercus manuscript versions, of which 
the earliest dates from the 11th/17th century, the story 
was probably composed in Mamluk Egypt between 
the 9th/15th and 10th/16th centuries; the identity of 
the hero’s principal antagonist, Sayf (Sayfa) Ar‘ad, 
emperor of Ethiopia from 1344 to 1372, rules out an 
earlier date. As for the attribution of the story to Abu 
*1-Ma‘ali (Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Baki, d. 991/1583- 
4), mentioned in numerous versions, this should be 
treated with caution, even though this author may 
have played a role in the composition of the work. The 
narrative material seems very composite; contrary to 
what might be expected, the old Yemenite historico- 
legendary tradition is in fact not much in evidence. 
On the other hand, a number of themes are percepti- 
ble which belong to the Midrashic tradition centred 
especially on the figure of Moses (A. Chraibi, Diralects- 
que de la surdétermination dans le Sirat Sayf ibn Di Yazan, 
in Arabica, forthcoming), also themes and motifs 
relating to international folklore, as well as foundation 
legends which seem typically Egyptian; also to be ob- 
served are convergences with shorter stories belonging 
to the genre of the Thousand and One Nights, in par- 
ticular the Tale of Adjib and Gharib. It should be stress- 
ed that, until the present time, a meticulous nar- 
ratological study of the novel in its entirety has yet to 
be undertaken; the same applies to a systematic com- 
parison of the different manuscript versions, which 
might give a clearer impression of the process of com- 
position of the story. The present article will be based 
essentially on the analysis of the printed version, 
which is characterised by the abundance of fantastic 
and marvellous themes, often with a parodic in- 
tention. 

Unlike other major Arabic popular romances, such 
as the Sirai ‘Antara, the Sirat Dhat al-Himma, the Sirat 
Baybars, even up to a point the chronicle of the Bani 
Hilal, which are all located in a definite and 
recognisable histoncal framework in spite of 
numerous anachronisms, the Sirat Sayf is situated from 
the outset in the mythical primordial universe, where 
men and @jnns associate together on familiar terms, 
where sorcerers, wizards and enchanters engage in 
dogged combat, competing for power or for the 
mastery of natural forces. This universe is steeped in 
impiety and the worship of false gods; only a few sages 
and a few anchorites observe and cherish the ‘‘Law of 
Abraham’’, which it will be the hero’s task to pro- 
pagate among the djinn of Mount Kaf. From the point 
of view of structure, the romance consists of two ma- 


jor parts, a ‘‘Yemenite cycle’? and an ‘‘Egyptian 


> 


cycle’, between which are interspersed various ad- 
vantures following the classical pattern of the 
““quest’’. The Yemenite cycle, after a prologue evok- 
ing the conquests of Dht Yazan, the father of the pro- 
tagonist, and the foundation by his vizier Yathrib of 
what is to become Medina, destined to be the refuge 
of the future Prophet, follows a familiar theme. Sayf, 
abandoned in the desert on the orders of his mother, 
the sorceress Kamariyya, who intends to take power 
into her own hands, is rescued by the king Afrah. Fall- 
ing in love with the latter’s daughter, the beautiful 
princess Shama, he is obliged to undergo various 
tests, in the course of which he establishes himself as 
the greatest warrior of his time, discovers the secret of 
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his birth, converts to monotheism and regains the 
throne of his fathers, having obtained the hand of his 
beloved (this marriage being only the first of a long 
series, the ‘‘Law of Abraham’’ being considered to 
allow unlimited polygamy). As well as to the courage 
of the hero, his success is owed to the help which he 
receives from a small group of loyal companions, 
among whom there appear numerous female charac- 
ters, in particular the djinniyya ‘Akisa, daughter of the 
White King and foster-sister of the protagonist, as 
well as the sage and magician ‘Akila. Among the 
enemies of Sayf, besides Kamariyya, who is executed 
after committing innumerable treacheries, figure the 
powerful Abyssinian emperor Sayf Ar‘ad and the two 
wizards Sakardis and Sakardiyin. The latter 
recognise in Sayf the hero whose destiny it is to imple- 
ment the curse laid by Noah upon Ham and his 
descendents, dooming them to fall under the domina- 
tion of the sons of Shem; however, the conflict seems 
to be primarily religious, with the Yemenite 
“‘Muslims according to the religion of Abraham’’ op- 
posing the Abyssinian ‘‘worshippers of stars’’ and, 
more generally, pagans of all allegiances. 

The first of the two ‘‘quests’’ serving as a link to the 
second cycle takes up the familiar folkloric theme of 
the search for a supernatural spouse who has disap- 
peared (J.E. Bencheikh, Cl. Bremond and A. Miquel, 
Mille et un contes de la nuit, Paris 1991, 193-233). The 
second is constituted by an amalgam of various 
adventures, linked by a somewhat tenuous theme: to 
fulfil a promise made to the djinn SAyrad, who has 
fallen in love with ‘Akisa, Sayf sets out in search of the 
wedding jewellery of the Queen of Sheba, preserved 
among Solomon’s treasure. A secondary ‘‘mini- 
cycle’, possibly of Syrian origin and evoking the 
adventures of Dummar, elder son of Sayf, leads into 
the second section of the novel: returning from his 
quest, Sayf finds that his capital has been destroyed by 
Sayf Ar‘ad during his absence. On the advice of 
‘Akila, he decides to lead his people into Egypt, which 
is still a desert and inhospitable land: the Nile, halted 
by a powerful spell, is blocked at the level of the 
Cataracts. Thanks to numerous supernatural helpers, 
Sayf succeeds in “‘liberating’’ the waters of the river. 
The remainder of the story recounts the foundation 
and the organisation of the new kingdom (numerous 
foundation legends), then the hero’s final revenge on 
Sayf Arad as well as on Sakardis and Sakardyin; in 
the printed version, this is pursued through various 
episodes which are clearly later additions. 

Despite some tedious passages and occasional clum- 
siness of style, the romance, which is of great interest 
for the study of Arabic narrative traditions, is not 
without appeal on account of its unrestrained ex- 
ploitation, not devoid of irony, of marvellous and fan- 
tastic themes, which form the basis of a genuine 
literary work. 

Bibliography: Sirat al-Malik Sayf ibn Dhi Yazan 
farts al-Yaman, 17 vols., Cairo 1881-5 (numerous 

reprints); F. Khurshid, Sirat Sayf, Cairo 1982 

(abridged version of the ‘‘Yemenite cycle’, preced- 

ed by an Introduction); E.W. Lane, Manners and 

customs of the modern Egyptians, London 1836, ch. 

xxii; R. Paret, Strat Saif ibn Dhi_Jazan, Ein Arabischer 

Volksroman, Hanover 1924; idem, El’ s.v.; J. 

Chelhod, La geste du rot Sayf, in RHR, clxxi/1 

(January-March 1967), 181-205; Th. Mankus, Sayf 

6. Dhi Yazan, bayn al-hakika wa ’l-ustura, Baghdad 

1980; H.T. Norris, Sayf 5. Di Yazan and the book of 
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SAYF s. ‘UMAR, acompiler of historical nar- 


rations on early Islamic history. Virtually 
nothing is known about Sayf or his life, except that he 
lived in Kufa and probably belonged to the Usayyid 
clan, part of the ‘Amr branch of the tribe of Tamim. 
Various sources, however, attach him—probably 
erroneously—to other tribal groups; accounts stating 
that he was of the Asad tribe stem from misreading his 
nisba ‘‘al-Usayyidi’’ as ‘‘al-Asadi’’, but he is also said 
to have belonged to the tribes of Dabba and Dubay‘a, 
or to the Baradjim, a group of five Tamim clans (not, 
however, including Usayyid). According to the 
8th/14th-century scholar al-Dhahabi, Sayf died in the 
time of al-Rashid (r. 170-193/786-809), but this may 
be merely al-Dhahabi’s guess, deduced from Sayf’s 
position in various isndds. 

Sayf’s importance rests on the fact that his Kitab al- 
futth al-kabir wa ’l-ridda was chosen by the famous 
historian al-Tabari (d. 310/923) as his main source for 
the ridda and the early Islamic conquests. Sayf is also 
one of the few sources of information about the struc- 
ture of the early Muslim armies, early Muslim 
government, and settlement in the garrison towns. 
The reliability of Sayf’s narrations has long been con- 
tested, however, beginning already with the 
mediaeval Aadith specialists and their biographers, 
who noted the suspect character of his hadiths; some 
accused him of zandaka, others simply noted that he 
put fabricated accounts (mawdi‘at) in the mouths of 
trustworthy transmitters. Many modern scholars, 
after examination of both the content and the isndds of 
Sayf’s accounts, have expressed similar doubts. 
Already de Goeje and Wellhausen pointed out the im- 
plausible chronology of Sayf’s accounts when com- 
pared to those of Ibn Ishak, al-Wakidi, etc. The fan- 
ciful quality of many of Sayf’s narrations, which are 
frequently fitted out with gratifying but suspect detail, 
and the tribal chauvinism of many accounts, in which 
leaders of his tribe of Tamim engage with suspicious 
frequency in battlefield heroics, have also provoked 
critical comment. Sayf’s isndds have also been seen as 
problematic; his informants frequently cannot be trac- 
ed in the available literature on traditionists. This has 
led at least one modern scholar, Murtada al-‘Askart, 
to condemn Sayf as a subversive who invented his ac- 
counts and the names of his informants with the intent 
of spreading confusion and doubt in the bosom of the 
Muslim community. 

On the other hand, Landau-Tasseron has pointed 
out that Sayf’s accounts frequently do not contradict 
other accounts, but merely provide different informa- 
tion, and has argued that we cannot expect many of 
Sayf’s informants to appear in the traditionist 
literature since most were not specialists in Aadith. 
Furthermore, Sayf retails not only pro-Tamim tradi- 
tions, but also accounts that highlight other tribes, 
suggesting that he may have collected various tribal 
traditions from Kifa. Many of his accounts display 
syntactic and lexical peculiarities that may be reflec- 
tions of archaic tribal dialects. Close inspection of 
Sayf’s accounts conveyed from Abt SUthman Yazid 
b. Asid al-Ghassani, an informant identifiable in no 
other source, suggests that they are not fabricated 
wholesale by Sayf, but represent selections from two 
different written sources, one compiled by Abu 
Uthman himself, the other by an intermediary in- 
formant who drew on Abu ‘Uthman, each work 
having a different topical focus. 

Comparison of the accounts from Sayf found in al- 
Tabari with those found in Ibn ‘SAsakir’s Ta*rikh 
madinat Dimashk suggests that Sayf’s original compila- 
tion on the ridda and conquests may have consisted of 
a long, sustained narrative with occasional zsnads 
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(rather than the short pieces, each prefaced by an 
isnad, that are found in al-Tabari’s and Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
selections). Comparison also reveals that the original 
work of Sayf featured frequent poems, most of which 
have been edited out of al-Tabari’s extracts. 

Sayf’s information on institutional matters has been 
virtually indispensable to historians. Yet uncertainty 
persists about the reliability of his narrations of the 
ridda and conquests, which raises the question why al- 
Tabari, who is generally praised for his sober 
historical judgment, favoured Sayf’s narrations of 
these events over others that seem less dubious. Hum- 
phreys attributes al-Tabari’s choice to the eirenic and 
moralising qualities of Sayf’s interpretation of Islamic 
history, which smoothed over the conflicts that 
historically divided the Companions of the Prophet. A 
definitive study of the historiographical complexities 
of all Sayf’s traditions remains an important 
desideratum. 
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SAYF at-DAWLA, Asu ’I-Hasan SALI b. Abi ’1- 

Haydja’? ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan b. Hamdin b. al- 
Harith Sayf al-Dawla al-Taghlibr (17 Dhu ’]-Hidjdja 
303-24 Safar 356/22 June 915-9 February 967), amir 
of Aleppo and of northern Syria, also of 
Mayyafarikin and of western Djazira (Dtyar Bakr and 
Diyar Mudar), from 333/945 until his death. From his 
time until the present day, he has personified the Arab 
chivalrous ideal in its most tragic aspect. A peerless 
warrior, magnanimous vanquisher of rebellious 
Syrian tribes, he led with audacity, and for a long 
time with success, the djhad against the Byzantine 
enemy. A prince of great wealth, he spent large sums 
of money on the ransom of Muslim prisoners. An 
enlightened poet and philologist, he maintained a 
literary court more brilliant than that of any other 
Islamic sovereign. A man of Shi leanings, he suf- 
fered terrible ordeals towards the end of his life, defeat 
at the hands of the Byzantines, the brutal killing of 
members of his family, debilitating illness and the 


treachery of his most trusted lieutenants. This in- 
dividual has inspired an abundant literature, mythical 
as well as historical, of which a full account cannot be 
given here. Al-Dhahabi appends to his name the 
following qualificatives: maksad al-wufid, ka‘bat al-djiid, 
faris al-islam, hamil liwa? al-djthad (Strat alam al-nubala?, 
ed. Arnaut and al-Bushi, Beirut 1983, xvi, 187, 
henceforward abbreviated to Siva; Abu ’I-Fadl 
Bayhaki, Ya°rikh, Arabic tr., Cairo 1956, 408, a long 
eulogy by al-Tha‘alibi; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al- 
a‘yan, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, iii, 401). 
The poetic circle 

Among the men of letters, the majority of them 
from ‘Irak or from Djazira, whom he invited to his 
court or who praised him in order to benefit from his 
generosity, certain names are worth mentioning: the 
Khatib of the djihad Ibn Nubata al-Fariki, the philoso- 
pher Aba Nasr Muhammad b. Tarkhan al-Farabi, 
the poets Abia Firas al-Hamdani (various accounts of 
his captivity, A.-M. Eddé, Description de la Syrie du nord 
d’Ibn Shaddad, Damascus 1984, 288, henceforward 
abbreviated to Description), Abu ’I-Tayyib al-Mutan- 
nabbi (on the last-named, see Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat 
al-talib, ed. Zakkar, henceforward abbreviated to 
Bughya, 639-86), Abu ’l-Kasim Nasr b. Khalid al- 
Shayzami, the amir’s foil, Abu ’l-“Abbas Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Nami al-Missisi, Abu ’I-Faradj ‘Abd 
al-Wahid al-Babbagha?, Abu ’]-Farad) Muhammad 
al-Wa?wa?, Aba Bakr al-Sanawbari, Abu ’l-Nadjib 
Sadad b. Ibrahim al-Djazari al-Zahir, Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Sari b. Ahmad b. al-Sari al-Kindi al-Raffa’ al- 
Mawsili, the two brothers al-Khalidi Aba Bakr 
Muhammad and Abia ‘SUthman Sa‘id, sons of 
HAshim b. Wa‘ula al-‘Abdi al-Mawsill, al-Tarsiisi al- 
Nadjrani, Abi Muhammad al-Mawsili, Abi ‘Abd 
Allah al-Ghamr b. Abi ’1-Ghamr al-Khal?‘al-Shami, 
Ibn Batta, al-Wassaf, the Kilabi poet al-A‘sar b. 
Muharish, the Sharif poet Aba SAbd Allah Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn al-Aftast al-Sakran, the composer of 
despatches and poet Abu ’I-Fadl b. Salim al-‘Utaridi 
al-Manbidji, the kath Abu ‘Alt Ahmad b. Nasr al- 
Baziyar, the astrologer Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Baghdadi, 
Abu ’J-Hasan al-Karkhi, Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri, 
AbG@ Muhammad al-Tinnisi, Abu ’l-Husayn ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al-Shimshati, Ibn Sadaka al-Mawsili al- 
Nahwi, Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Fasawi al- 
Farisi al-Nahwi al-Lughawi, Abu ’I-Tayyib ‘Abd al- 
Wahid b. ‘Ali al-Halabi al-Lughawi, Aba ‘AIi 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Lughawi al-Hatimi, the 
Hanafi kadi Abi Said al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Marzuban al-Sayraft al-Nahwi, the ‘ami of Antioch 
Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. al-Sakr 
al-Ma‘lathawi al-Mawsilt, the £atib al-Husayn b. ‘AIT 
al-Maghribi and his son ‘Ali, the Saft Abu ’]-Kasim 
Ahmad b. Humaydan al-Rummani, Ibn. al- 
Khashshab and the Mu‘tazili mutakallim Abt Bakr 
Ahmad b. ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Bint Hamid, who con- 
ducted a theological controversy regarding the Kur?4n 
with Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn Ibn Khalawayh, 
tutor to the sons of Sayf al-Dawla, in the latter’s 
presence. The accounts concerning them demonstrate 
that all topics were apparently dealt with, religious— 
hadith, kalam, the Kuranic readings—as well as 
linguistic, historical, philosophical, astronomical, 
astrological or purely literary. Poetical contests were 
particularly frequent. The index of Bughya, 5212, 
under ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah Sayf al-Dawla, makes it 
possible to trace the biography of the majority of the 
individuals who adorned the literary soirées of the 
amir at Aleppo or at Mayyafarikin (see also M. Ca- 
nard, Histoire de la dynastie des Hamdanides, hence- 
forward abbr. to H’amd., 18, 33; Brockelmann; Sez- 
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gin; and E/*, under the writers mentioned). The 
accounts concerning al-Sari, Bughya, 4202-10, 4403, 
describe in a number of instances the assembiage of 
poets waiting in the vestibule, al-dihliz, to be received 
at the court of Sayf al-Dawla, in the hope of being 
awarded a few hundred dirhams. The influence of this 
court extended far afield. The poet Sari, having been 
obliged to leave Sayf al-Dawla on account of the 
jealousy of the al-Khalidi brothers, lived miserably in 
Baghdad, hounded by their hatred; hence his jubila- 
tion, recounted by Ibn al-‘Adim, when he received 
much later from a wazir a gift of 3,000 dirhams. He 
felt able to show himself in the street, wearing fine 
clothing and a turban five cubits in length, followed 
by magnificent slaves, then he died of happiness. In 
all the Islamic capitals of the time, the parasitism of 
the courtier-intellectuals was justified by the prop- 
aganda which their works disseminated to the advan- 
tage of the local prince. The poets, in particular, com- 
peted fiercely for the attainment of glory and wealth, 
bearing witness to the glory and the wealth of the 
prince. At Aleppo, the major official poets such as al- 
Mutanabbi maintained in their turn a court of secon- 
dary poets around them (Bughya, 4514-15), which did 
not prevent the latter from abandoning Sayf al-Dawla 
for Kafar in 346/957, the year of the great conspiracy. 

On the other members of the family, see HAM- 
DANIDs. The nisba al-Taghlibi links this family to an 
Arab tribe, living in Djazira in the ‘Abbasid period. 
Ibn Hazm is the only one who describes the Bani 
Hamdan as mawali of the Bani Asad. The family 
always maintained very close ties with the Kurdish 
tribes, and was possibly itself of Kurdish origin 
(H?amd., 287-8, 305-6). 

Early military career of the young Hamdanid 

While in Baghdad, the political authority of the 
‘Abbasid caliph was subordinated to that of the amir 
al-umara? Ibn R@’ik, in Diyar Rabi‘a and at Mawsil 
the governor was al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan, 
later renowned under the /akab of Nasir al-Dawla. In 
324/936, the latter promised his brother, ‘Ali b. ‘Abd 
Allah, the future Sayf al-Dawla, aged 21 lunar years, 
the gift of Diyar Bakr in exchange for his aid in con- 
fronting the Daylami ‘Ali b. Dja‘far, governor of 
Mayyafarikin, who was in revolt. Ali b. ‘Abd Allah 
succeeded in preventing ‘Ali b. Dja‘far from receiving 
the assistance of the feudal chiefs of Armenia and ob- 
tained from his brother the amdn appointing him 
governor (H’amd. 478). Then he intervened at Diyar 
Mudar, in the region of Saridj, against the Kaysi 
tribes of Numayr and Kushayr which were creating 
disorder, and in 325/937 he took official possession of 
this province. In 328/939-40, ‘Ali b. SAbd Allah sum- 
moned the princes of the region, Armenians and 
Georgians, Christian or Muslim Arabs, to a meeting 
on the shore of Lake Van. He obtained their submis- 
sion and their assistance in assuring the security of the 
Djazira by means of a network of fortresses, along the 
routes linking Persia, ‘Irak and Syria with Byzantine 
Anatolia, the Black Sea, the Caucasus and the 
Caspian. 

In 330/942, on behalf of his brother who had acced- 
ed in his turn to the post of amir al-umara? and had re- 
ceived the lakab of Nasir al-Dawla, ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah 
victoriously confronted Abu ’I-Husayn al-Baridi near 
al-Mada’in, and received on this occasion the /akab of 
Sayf al-Dawla. For the first time, /akads in the form of 
-dawla were awarded to persons who did not occupy 
the post of wazir, head of the caliphal civil administra- 
tion, but were soldiers, one of whom exercised no 
supreme authority (H’amd., 426, Hilal al-Sabi’, 
Rustim dar al-khilafa, ed. Mikha?il ‘Awwad, 127-8). 


Sayf al-Dawla was then apparently appointed to the 
post of wali al-harb wa ’l-salat at Wasit, which led to his 
confrontation with Ahmad b. ‘AIi al-Kiafi, formerly 
the wazir in practice of Ibn Ra?ik and fiscal ad- 
ministrator of the same province, in regard to the duty 
to be levied on a barge. The attitude of the two pro- 
tagonists reveals the depth of the corruption which 
was then rife in ‘Irak, involving financiers, private 
sector traders and the holders of civil or military 
power. In 331/943, Sayf al-Dawla encountered op- 
position on the part of Turkish officers and soldiers 
under his command over the issue of pay; this opposi- 
tion was led by Tuztn. Nasir al-Dawla was powerless 
to rescue him, being himself in difficulties in 
Baghdad, the Samanid amir of Transoxiana and the 
Ikhshid of Egypt, who coveted Mawsil (H’amd., 445), 
having refused to help him. Sayf al-Dawla reached 
Baghdad and then joined his brother, who had taken 
refuge at Mawsil after the nomination of Taztn as 
amir al-umara?. 

The seizure of Syria 

In 328/939-40, Ibn Ra?ik had detached northern 
Syria from the control which the Ikhshid of Egypt had 
exercised there since 324/935-6, but in 329/941 he left 
Damascus with the aim of regaining supreme power 
in Baghdad and in Radjab 330/April 942, he was 
assassinated at Mawsil. Nasir al-Dawla wanted to 
return to northern Syria, which the Ikhshid was intent 
on re-occupying, to the direct control of the ‘Iraki 
caliphate. His troops easily took possession of the 
valley of the Balikh, from Harran to Rakka, but cer- 
tain of his officers sided with the Ikhshid, and the 
Hamanids who had remained loyal were confronted, 
in the region of Khabar, by the governor of Rahba, 
‘Ad) al-Bakdjami, and by the Bani Numayr. With the 
surreptitious support of the Ikhshid, and supplied 
with Turkish and Daylami contingents, ‘Ad] marched 
on Nasibin, where he took possession of the treasure 
of Sayf al-Dawla. Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Sa‘id 
b. Hamdan, the brother of the poet Abi Firds, cap- 
tured ‘Adl, who was executed in Baghdad in Sha‘ban 
331/May 943. Nasir al-Dawla then entrusted this 
cousin, Abu ‘Abd Allah b, Sa‘id, with the task of tak- 
ing control of northern Syria, of Diyar Mudar and of 
the frontier posts. Having been obliged to take Rakka 
by assault, Abi ‘Abd Allah occupied Aleppo without 
difficulty in Radjab 332/943-4. 

Sayf al-Dawla was quite prepared at this time to 
take control of Syria himself; it was an idea born of 
resentment when, having returned to Nasibin, he 
found himself under-employed and badly paid. He 
campaigned against the Bani Numayr in the region 
of al-Daliya but, betrayed by his Arab troops, he was 
defeated in the winter of 332/943-4 on a number of oc- 
casions by Tuzun, and he joined the caliph al-Muttaki 
at Rakka, hoping to have himself recognised in his 
turn as amir al-umara, but he encountered the caliph’s 
hostility in this matter and had his rival, Muhammad 
b. Inal al-Turdjuman, assassinated (various accounts 
concerning this topic, H’amd., 497). Having agreed to 
recognise Tiiziin’s sovereignty over ‘Irak, from Sinn 
to Basra, his brother Nasir al-Dawla had officially re- 
nounced his claim to the title amir al-umara? in ex- 
change for recognition of his authority over Djazira 
and northern Syria, from Mawsil to the limits of 
Syrian territory. 

During the summer of 332/944, the Ikhshid arrived 
at Aleppo, which was hastily abandoned by al-Husayn 
b. Sa‘id. In Muharram 333/September 944, the Ikh- 
shid presented himself in his turn at Rakka before the 
caliph al-Muttaki, to whom he offered his services; 
obtaining no definite response, he returned to Egypt. 
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Nasir al-Dawla was alleged then to have said to Sayf 
al-Dawla, with whom he was reconciled: ‘‘Syria lies 
before you, there is no one in this land who can pre- 
vent you taking it.’? His cousin Husayn b. al-Sa‘id 
having renounced his Syrian ambitions in his favour, 
Sayf al-Dawla decided to take control of Aleppo and 
Damascus. 

Sayf al-Dawla made his entrance into Aleppo in 
Rabi‘ I 333/October 944, in the company of Abu ’I- 
Fath ‘Uthman b. Sa‘id b. al-‘Abbas b. al-Walid al- 
Kilabi, a tribal chieftain whose brother Abu ’1-SAbbas 
Ahmad was then governor of the city and who had 
himself previously held the post on behalf of the Ikh- 
shid. Having regained the capital of northern Syria, 
the Hamdanid and the Kilabi toured the region from 
the crossing of the Euphrates riding in the same 
‘ammariyya, with the aim of observing at first-hand the 
condition of the villages. 

The Ikhshid was not readily prepared to accept the 
loss of northern Syria and of the frontier towns facing 
the Byzantines. He opposed Sayf al-Dawla when the 
latter revealed his aspiration to bring Hims into his 
domain. The Hamdanid routed an Ikhshidid army 
commanded by Kafir at Rastan and occupied Hims. 
From ‘Ayn al-Djarr, last stage in the Bika‘ before the 
crossing of the Anti-Lebanon, he sent to the in- 
habitants of Damascus a letter which was read on the 
minbar of the Great Mosque (Th. Bianquis, Les derniers 
gouverneurs ikhshidides 4 Damas, in BEO, xiii [1970], 
186). The Ikhshid left Egypt at the head of an army 
in Ramadan 333/April 945. He proposed to accept 
Sayf al-Dawla’s authority over northern Syria, the 
djunds of Hims and of Kinnasrin, and over the frontier 
sites. Sayf refused, but was obliged to leave Damascus 
as a result of the hostility of the populace, and joined 
battle with the Ikhshid in Shawwal 333/May-June 
945. Defeated by means of a strategic ruse, Sayf al- 
Dawla withdrew to Rakka. The Ikhshid army ravaged 
the neighbourhood of Aleppo and maltreated the 
population. In Rabi‘ I 334/October 946, a treaty on 
the basis of the Ikhshid’s former proposals was 
negotiated by the intermediary of the Husaynid sharif 
Abi Muhammad al-Hasan b. Tahir b. Yahya al- 
Nassaba (H’amd., 584, details of the negotiations in 
Bughya, 2408-12, and Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi, a/- 
Mughrib fr hula al-Maghrib, Cairo 1953, 194). A parti- 
tion of Syria was agreed: to the south of the new fron- 
tier, Tarabulus, Ba‘labakk, Labwa (Bughya, 371) and 
Damascus remained attached to Ikhshidid Syria; to 
the north of this line, ‘Arka, Djtsiya and Hims form- 
ed part of the principality of Aleppo. The Egyptian 
leader also committed himself to paying an annual 
tribute to compensate for the renunciation of claims to 
Damascus on the part of Sayf al-Dawla, who was 
obliged to marry the daughter of ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Tughdj, the Ikhshid’s brother. The signing of the 
ceremony gave the caliph al-Muti* the opportunity to 
ratify the amirate of northern Syria and the lakab of 
Sayf al-Dawla by means of the sending of ceremonial 
attire which arrived in Aleppo in the spring of 335/946 
(al-SAzimi, Ta*rikh Halab, ed. Za‘rir, 291, hencefor- 
ward abbr. to al-‘Azimi). 

In Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 335/July 947, the Ikhshid died in 
Damascus. Sayf al-Dawla immediately marched on 
this city where he tried in vain to confiscate the minor 
estates of the Ghiita (Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, ed. Sami 
Dahhan, IFEAD, Damascus 1951, i, 116-17, 
henceforward abbr. to Zubda). He left for Palestine, 
but defeated by Kafur, the black eunuch leading the 
armies of Unudjur b. al-Ikhshid, in Djumada I 335/ 
December 946, the Hamdanid withdrew to the region 
of Damascus, where he was unobtusively reunited 








with his mother, then retreated towards Hims, follow- 
ing the eastern route by way of Kara, a difficult route 
in winter. In the spring of 335/947, having rallied 
troups among the Arab tribes of ‘Ukayl, Numayr, 
Kalb and Kilab, Sayf al-Dawla advanced on 
Damascus and was once more defeated by the Ikhshid 
army which entered Aleppo in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
335/July 947. In the autumn of 336/947, Sayf al- 
Dawla re-occupied Aleppo, this time definitively. 

Pursuing the Ikhshid’s policy of appeasement, 
Kafar negotiated with Sayf al-Dawla. The previous 
treaty was ratified but the Egyptians retained 
Damascus definitively and no longer paid tribute to 
the Hamdanids (topographical details of the Ham- 
danid possessions in northern Syria, Zubda, i, 164-5, 
on the occasion of the signing of the armistice between 
Karghuya and the Byzantines in 359/968). This fron- 
tier between northern Syria, inclined towards ‘Irak, 
the Djazira and Anatolia, and southern Syria, closely 
linked to Egypt and Arabia, was to function in an al- 
most continuous manner until the Mamluk seizure of 
the province in 658/1260. 

During the remainder of his life, Sayf al-Dawla had 
no further confrontations with the Ikhshids. The 
Egyptian power, threatened at this time by the 
Fatimids installed in Ifrtkiya, gave up its claims to 
northern Syria, according to the judicious principle 
whereby abandoning a peripheral province was less 
costly than maintaining an army on a war-footing and 
less dangerous for the authority of the amir. Master of 
a large territory, the traditional glacis of Egypt, com- 
prising the Mediterranean coast from Tarabulus al- 
Gharb to Tarabulus al-Sham, and the Red Sea as far 
as Yemen, the son of the Ikhshid retained the greater 
part of his father’s former power and wealth, leaving 
to the Hamdanid the costly defence of the frontier 
facing resurgent Byzantium. 

Sayf al-Dawla was henceforward the master of 
northern Syria, of the western and eastern frontier 
posts of the Diyar Mudar and Diyar Bakr. 
Mayyafarikin, at the junction between these two 
western provinces of the Djazira, was his second 
capital. The embellishment of the city and the rein- 
forcement of its defences were to be continued under 
the Kurdish Marwanid dynasty {g.v.] which made it 
its capital, in the Sth/11th century. Sayf al-Dawla 
built at Mayyafarikin municipal and defensive con- 
structions, on a considerably larger scale than his 
earlier buildings in Aleppo (on the Palace of Halba 
constructed by Sayf al-Dawla outside Aleppo and 
traversed by the Kuwayk, Bughya, 349-50, 4489, 
Canard, Sayf al Daula, recueil de textes, henceforward 
abbr. to Recueil, 204-5, H°amd., 642-4). 

For Diyar Mudar and Diyar Bakr, Sayf al-Dawla 
remained theoretically the delegate of his brother, the 
prince of Djazira, resident at Mawsil. For northern 
Syria and the frontier regions, a less clearly defined 
chain of vassality existed since the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
despite the sending of an envoy to Sayf al-Dawla in 
335/946, seems from 332/943-4 onward to have 
recognised only one provincial authority, Nasir al- 
Dawla, receiving ‘‘in appanage’’ all the territories to 
the north and north-west of ‘Irak as far as the 
Mediterranean and the Byzantine frontier. On the 
other hand, functioning in a Kurdish and Daylami 
environment, the Hamdanid family had embraced the 
rule of primogeniture, and Sayf al-Dawla always 
showed great respect towards his elder brother, 
although the latter’s real power was much inferior to 
his own (well known ‘‘unbooting’’ episode, Zubda, i, 
128-9, Bughya, 2433-7, H’amd., 621-2). Furthermore, 
he appointed numerous Hamdanids, including sons of 
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Nasir al-Dawla, to posts of authority in his states 
(H?amd., 595-7, supplies the list). 

After 336/947 he visited Djazira on several occa- 
sions. The first time, in 338/950 he travelled by way 
of Rakka to Mayyafarikin, where in turn his mother, 
Nu‘m and his son, Abu ’!-Haydja? ‘Abd Allah had 
recently died, and returned to Aleppo via Amid. This 
expedition, at the head of 7,000 troops, was an oppor- 
tunity to display his wealth and the power of his army. 

Since 332/943, the Kurd Daysam had resided in 
Aleppo as a guest of Sayf al-Dawla. In 344/955 he left 
for Adharbaydjan, where he established the khuthba on 
behalf of the Hamdanid but, defeated by Marziban 
and handed over to the latter by the Armenian prince 
of Vaspurakan, Derenik/Ibn al-Dirani, he was put to 
death. Sayf al-Dawla lost his influence in Armenia un- 
til 354/965 when, following the revolt of his ghulam 
Nadja, he inherited the Armenian places which the 
latter had appropriated from Abu ’l-Ward/Apelbart II 
b. Abi Salim, in the region of Lake Van. The fate of 
these places when Abi Taghlib, the nephew of Sayf 
al-Dawla, took possession of Diyar Bakr, is unknown. 
Suppression of the tribes 

Sayf al-Dawla was obliged to assert his authority in 
northern Syria by confronting the Arab tribes, whose 
aggressiveness had been increased by a very positive 
demographic situation. At the time of his arrival, the 
region of Hims had been controlled since the 
Umayyad period by the Yemeni tribes of Tayyi? and 
Kalb, semi-sedentarised. To the north, the Kaysi 
tribes, ‘Ukayl, Numayr, Kilab, Ka‘b and Kushayr, 
still nomadic, held the plain between the Orontes and 
the Euphrates and beyond the river, in Diyar Mudar, 
threatening longer-established Arab communities. 
Taghlib had been repulsed to the north and east of the 
Djazira (attempt at devising a map of the tribes in 
Bianquis, Rahba et le Diyar Mudar, ... in BEO, xii-xlii 
[1989-90, publ. 1993], 23-53). The region of Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man was the fief of the Yemeni Tanukh, 
formerly converted to Christianity and entirely seden- 
tary. The coastal positions between Tarabulus and al- 
Ladhikiyya were inhabited by the Yemeni Bahra? and 
by Kurdish groups. 

In 336-7/947-8, after a difficult siege, Sayf al-Dawla 
took possession of the fortress of Barztya, held by a 
Kurdish brigand who controlled the lower valley of 
the Orontes and the route joining Aleppo to al- 
Ladhikiyya. He campaigned throughout the littoral 
range and on the coast, as weil as on the slopes of the 
valley of the Orontes where his primary objectives 
were to defend the interests of the Bahra? and to pro- 
tect the Kalb, who were his allies against the Kilab. At 
the end of the winter of 337/949, a Karmati agitator 
by the name of Ibn Hirrat al-Ramad al-Kharidji, who 
had claimed the titles of al-Hadz and of Sahib al-khal al- 
Mubarka?, incited the Kalb and the Tayyi? of central 
Syria to revolt, and imprisoned Abu Wa7°il, the gover- 
nor of Hims (H’amd., 603). Sayf al-Dawla crushed the 
rebels, killed the Karmati and freed Abu Wa?il. The 
following year, another revolt associated with the 
Karmatis took place in the region of Damascus; this 
time, the rebels were ‘Ukaylids, i.e. Kaysis. 

The Kaysi tribes regularly caused instability in 
northern Syria between 338/950 and 343/954, pro- 
voking limited campaigns of repression on the part of 
the Hamdanids (H?amd., 602-18). The Bedouin refus- 
ed to return to the arrangement whereby they were 
kept away from the cultivated zones, where they 
wanted to pasture their cattle and extort ransoms from 
the villagers. The revolt of winter and of spring 
344/955 erupted to the south-east of Aleppo, in the 
region of the lake of Djabbul and of Kinnasrin. This 


was not a tribal movement but a protest against social 
conditions since it united Bedouin, Yemenis, Kalb 
and Tayyi?, and Kaysis, ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, Ka‘b b. 
Rabi‘a, SAdjlan b. ‘Abd Allah, Kilab, Numayr and 
Kushayr, thus prefiguring the great uprisings against 
the Fatimids of the following century. The repression 
imposed by Sayf al-Dawla in the course of June of the 
same year is known to the smallest detail, as a result 
of the analysis by Canard of the poems of al- 
Mutanabbt and of Abt Firdas, as well as of commen- 
taries on their work. This was a desert policing opera- 
tion perfectly planned and rigorously executed. It 
could have ended with the total extermination, 
through warfare and thirst, of all the tribes, women 
and children included, between Salamiyya, T'admur 
and the Euphrates, if Sayf al-Dawla had not been in- 
fluenced by his feelings of solidarity and his sense of 
Arab honour. Later, the heavy armies of the 
Fatimids, composed of Berber horsemen and Turkish 
ghulams, had neither the same ability to win battles 
with minimal loss of life nor the same sensitivity in 
avoiding unnecessary civilian casualties. 

Sayf al-Dawla never again had to face Bedouin 
revolts. The Numayr had been expelled to the north 
of the Euphrates, to the Diyar Mudar around Harran, 
where they were to form a principality in the following 
century, the Kalb migrated towards Tadmur and into 
the plain between Hims and Dimashk, the Tayyi? 
took refuge in the Djawlan and on the plateaux of 
Transjordania. The small Kaysi tribes having been 
either eliminated or banished to the north of the 
Euphrates, the Bani Kilab were left as the only 
powerful formation of northern Syria. Wisely, they 
became reconciled to the Hamdanid and sent armed 
contingents to serve under him. They pursued a 
policy of assistance to the official power and of 
peaceful penetration of the urban milieu which was to 
assure the success in the following century of the prin- 
cipality of the Bani Mirdas [g.v.}. Once security had 
been restored, Sayf al-Dawla entrusted to relatives or 
to close associates the delegation of local powers based 
on fortified sites (al-‘Azimi, 192). The central ad- 
ministration at Aleppo and at Mayyafarikin was 
limited, being confined to fiscal issues and the conduct 
of war. 

The war against Byzantium 

Sayf al-Dawla was motivated throughout his life by 
the desire to be a ghazi, a knight of the djthad, who con- 
fronted the Byzantines in more than forty battles. 
Numerous texts, prose or poetry (Bughya, 4682; 
Recueil, passim) reveal the extent to which the period 
was marked by a well-founded fear of a Byzantine of- 
fensive against the Muslim lands of Cilicia and of 
Djazira and by a militaro-religious brand of piety 
which induced professional soldiers and young 
civilians, from all over the Muslim East, to risk their 
lives on the frontier facing Byzantine troops. The 
significant role of Tarsus in the ideology of religious 
asceticism and of the military efficacy of the frontier 
djhad against the Byzantines, is developed in Bughya, 
180-1, which mentions Sayf al-Dawla (see also C.E. 
Bosworth, The city of Tarsus and the Arab-Byzantine fron- 
tiers in early and middle ‘Abbasid times, in Ortens, xxxili 
[1992], 268-86). 

A detailed description of the frontier military opera- 
tions of Sayf al-Dawla having no place here, mention 
of the most important dates will suffice. In fact, 
Canard has compiled a complete account of combats 
between Hamdanids and Byzantines, based on the de- 
tailed analysis of a very large corpus of Arabic, Greek, 
Syriac and Armenian texts, as well as on his vast 
erudition regarding historical geography (H?amd., 
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715-862, including for the period of Sayf al-Dawla, 
741-828). Few new texts have been published since 
then, although recent works dealing with the strategy, 
tactics, arms and military training of the Byzantines 
deserve mention (G. Dagron, Guérilla, places-fortes et 
villages ouverts a la frontiére orientale de Byzance vers 950, in 
Castrum, iii [Madrid-Rome 1984]. In the Arab do- 
main, no comparable recent study exists to this 
writer’s knowledge. 

Unlike the Byzantine basilets who, supported by the 
substantial resources of an extensive empire were 
equipped to pursue, after 314/926, a project of recon- 
quest of eastern Anatolia, of Cilicia and of northern 
Syria, Sayf al-Dawla, amir of a reduced principality, 
had no strategy other than a policy of defence of the 
frontier, reinforcement of the towns which were 
threatened, and reconstruction and repopulation of 
the latter after their destruction by the Byzantines. 
This defensive activity was interspersed with raiding 
expeditions into the interior of Byzantine territory: 
“‘they threw themselves against al-Safsaf and Wadi 
Sabur, they burned the towns, took the children into 
captivity, they slaughtered the parents, they took for- 
tresses by assault; this was a terrible and glorious ex- 
pedition’’ (Bughya, 4293; Recueil, 87). Such attacks 
provided booty and facilitated the exchange of 
prisoners, but no mention is made of a predetermined 
plan for the methodical conquest of new towns and 
new territories. However, studies ought to be made 
concerning tactics, preparation for battle, placing of 
ambushes, the use of a variegated army made up of 
diverse ethnic groups, Daylamis, no doubt the most 
numerous, Turks, Kurds, Arabs, negroes, and their 
respective weapons, as well as the cost of recruitment, 
maintenance and operations of the army, the cost of 
the damage caused by occupations and revolts, and 
the relationship between this cost and the various 
fiscal measures which financed the war. The corpus of 
sources should make it possible to go even further 
than Canard went in this domain. 

The Byzantines continued with their effort at 
breaking through on the Armenian front. Even before 
becoming amir of Aleppo, in 324/936 the future Sayf 
al-Dawla had led an expedition against the Byzantines 
and in support of Sumaysat [q.v.], which was to fall 
soon afterwards. His first victory dates from the 
autumn of 326/938, confronting the Domesticus John 
Corcuas, who commanded a large army. In 328/939- 
40, he conducted operations in Armenia in order to 
secure the allegiance of the Armeno-Arab amirs, and 
he acquired on this occasion renown as a champion of 
the djthad in the Muslim world. Once installed in 
Aleppo, Sayf al-Dawla engaged in limited operations 
against the Byzantines in the winter of 333/945, fol- 
lowed in autumn 335/946 by an exchange of 
prisoners, but real hostilities did not begin until 
336/947, when the treaty with Kafar acknowledged 
Sayf al-Dawla’s domination of northern Syria and 
responsibility for the frontier with Byzantium. 

The triumphant years 

In the thirty years which followed, Sayf al-Dawla 
was frequently at war, and the theatre of operations 
was situated at this time in the southern sector of the 
frontier, between Diyar Bakr and the Mediterranean, 
principally in Cilicia; although master of the coastal 
region of northern Syria, he never engaged in naval 
warfare. It was the Egyptian fleet which scored naval 
victories against the Byzantines at this time (al- 
‘Azimi, 298-9). The wars conducted after his installa- 
tion at Aleppo and Mayyafarikin may be divided into 
two periods. From 336/947 to 346/957, Sayf al-Dawla 
enjoyed overall success, then, from 350/961 to his 


death in 356/967, he faced with fortitude a series of 
grave defeats and saw even Aleppo briefly occupied by 
the Byzantines, then threatened again. He had to deal 
first with the Domesticus Bardas Phocas, already an 
old man, then with his three sons Nicephorus, Leo 
and Constantine, formidable strategists. 

In 336-8/947-50 the Byzantines had taken Mar‘ash, 
then Kalikala, threatening Tarsus. Sayf al-Dawla 
organised the response. After some success, his cam- 
paign ended in the autumn of 339/950, near Buhayrat 
al-Hadath, with total defeat, the ghazwat al-musiba, the 
calamitous expedition, from which he personally 
escaped by a miracle. To strengthen his base of opera- 
tions, in 341/952 Sayf al-Dawla rebuilt numerous 
Cilician strongholds, including Mar‘ash, and was 
thus able to repulse a Byzantine offensive. Constan- 
tine Porphyogenitus sent a delegation to Aleppo with 
the offer of a treaty, but in vain. During the summer 
of 342/953, near Hadath, commanding a reduced 
cavalry force, Sayf al-Dawla crushed the army of the 
Domesticus, who was wounded and one of whose sons 
died in captivity at Aleppo. With the same eloquence 
with which they had bemoaned his defeat, the poets 
immortalised the victory of Sayf al-Dawla, who once 
again refused to negotiate a treaty (on the complex 
relationship between Byzantium and Aleppo, see 
H’amd., 778-9). Another victory over the ponderous 
army of the Domesticus in the autumn of 343/954 al- 
lowed Sayf al-Dawla to complete the reconstruction of 
Hadath, which successfully withstood a Byzantine ex- 
pedition during the summer of 344/955. The old 
Domesticus Bardas Phocas, a miser and a poor tacti- 
cian, was then replaced by his son, the future bastleus 
Nicephorus II Phocas, Patrictus and Strategus of the 
Anatolica, Domesticus of the Schola, assisted by his 
younger brother Leo and by the Armenian John 
Tzimisces. In the spring of 345/956, when Tzimisces 
tried to intercept him on his return, laden with spoils, 
from an expedition towards Hisn Ziyad and Tall 
Bitrik, Sayf al-Dawla won another victory, having 
crossed a stream on material furnished by the 
engineer corps of the army. In the autumn, he made 
his way to Cilicia to support Tarsus, threatened by the 
advancing fleet of the Theme of Cibyrrheotes. 

The successful Byzantine response under Nicephorus Phocas 

However, his fortunes changed, and Sayf al-Dawla 
was unable to avenge the capture and destruction by 
the Domesticus of the fortress of Hadath during the 
summer of 346/957 because he discovered a con- 
spiracy of his senior officers in Aleppo to deliver him 
to the Byzantines in the course of a campaign; he 
ordered the execution of 180 ghulams and more than 
200 others had hands, feet and tongues amputated 
and torn out (Zubda, i, 127-8). The summer and 
autumn of 347/958 saw near Amid a victory of 
Tzimisces over Nadja, the Circassian ghulam who was 
a favourite of Sayf al-Dawla, and the fall of Sumaysat 
and of Ra‘ban, places defended by Sayf al-Dawla in 
person. With the reorganisation of the Byzantine ar- 
my, the Muslim front was entrusted to Leo Phocas, 
who in the winter of 348/959 inflicted a bloody defeat 
on Sayf al-Dawla and occupied numerous fortresses 
between Cilicia and Diyar Bakr. Nicephorus Phocas 
having commited himself from the summer of 960 to 
the spring of 961 to the occupation of Crete, Sayf al- 
Dawla seized the opportunity to launch a raid in com- 
pany with the inhabitants of Tarsus. On his return, 
Leo Phocas inflicted on him a terrible defeat in 
Ramadan 349/November 960. The Arab amirs of the 
frontier regions sided with Byzantium, and Ibn 
Zayyat made the kAutba at Tarsus in the name of the 
caliph, not mentioning Sayf al-Dawla, whose power 
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was challenged even at Aleppo. From the autumn of 
350/961 to the spring of 963, Nicephorus Phocas, 
returning victorious from Crete, led the offensive into 
Muslim territory. ‘Ayn Zarba and some fifty villages 
were taken in the winter of 350-1/961-2. Nicephorus 
massacred part of the civilian population and 
destroyed the fruit trees, inaugurating the policy of 
terror which he conducted against the Arabs until his 
death. During the summer of 351/962, Sayf al-Dawla 
managed partially to reconstruct ‘Ayn Zarba. In Dhu 
’]-Ka‘da 351/962, Nicephorus Phocas marched on 
Aleppo; Sayf al-Dawla did not become aware of the 
Byzantine advance until they were approaching 
‘Azaz. He had few troops with him, his army being 
far away under the command of Nadja, hence was 
defeated under the walls of Aleppo. Nicephorus forced 
his way into the city, which was pillaged and 
devastated. He did not succeed in taking the citadel 
(or rather the height defended by a Daylami garrison 
on which the citadel was later to be built), since 
towards the end of the year 351/962 he was obliged to 
leave the city and return hastily to Constantinople, 
where he was proclaimed emperor. He had taken 
away with him 10,000 young captives, and Sayf al- 
Dawila, in order to repopulate and rebuild his capital, 
installed there the inhabitants who had fled Kinnasrin 
and used the subsidies sent to him by his sister. After 
a few minor successes during the summer of 352/963, 
at the end of the same year the Muslims suffered a 
crushing defeat at the hands of the new Domesticus, 
Tzimisces, at the Hill of Blood near Adana. The year 
353/964 saw little military activity. Sayf al-Dawla, a 
sick man, was confined to his own territory by revolts, 
and famine raged in Cilicia, making the land un- 
suitable for large-scale operations. The Byzantine of- 
fensive was resumed during the winter of 353-4/964-5 
and, again on account of the famine, did not end until 
the following summer with the fall of Missisa/Mop- 
suesta and of Tarsus. Despite a rescue attempt by the 
Egyptian fleet which arrived too late, the latter city ex- 
perienced in Sha‘ban 354/August 965 an honourable 
capitulation; the inhabitants were allowed to leave for 
Muslim territory with their property. Cilicia was 
henceforward methodically re-Christianised. An ex- 
change of prisoners was negotiated in 355/966; the 
Muslims were obliged to ransom a further 3,000 men 
at a cost of 200,000 gold pieces. Byzantine operations 
were now directed against Syria, and Nicephorus 
Phocas marched on Manbidj, and then on Aleppo and 
on Antioch before returning to Byzantine territory at 
the end of 355/966. Two months later, Sayf al-Dawla 
died in Aleppo. 
Military reverses, domestic revolts and physical weakness 
Since 346/957, Sayf al-Dawla had not had to con- 
tend with internal revolt. In 350/961, the rebellion of 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn Ibn al-Zayyat, amir of Tar- 
sus, in favour of the Ikhshidid Unddjir, was quickly 
suppressed (Bughya, 1490, 3419-21). In 351/962, the 
brief occupation of Aleppo by the Byzantines cost him 
his military prestige, at a time when he had recently 
been stricken by hemiplegia. From this time onwards, 
handicapped by the after-effects of this attack, ag- 
gravated by increasingly serious intestinal and 
urinary disorders, Sayf al-Dawla remained bed- 
ridden. He was transported on a litter, but he retained 
his reason and continued to direct the policies of the 
principality and, when necessary, to conduct warfare. 
However, his political position was fragile. The 
leading ghulams were impregnated with the notion 
dominant in the Muslim East, according to which 
political power was legitimised solely by success in 
battle. In 352/963, Hibat Allah b. Nasir al-Dawla, 


governor of Harran, whence he had been expelled by 
a populace resentful of his fiscal greed, killed at Alep- 
po Abu ’I-Husayn Ibn Danha, a Christian secretary 
of Sayf al-Dawla who had the latter’s absolute trust, 
then attempted to incite his administrative charge to 
rebel in favour of Nasir al-Dawla (Miskawayh and 
Ibn al-Athir, cited in Recueil, 247-52). At the approach 
of Nadja, whom Sayf al-Dawla had sent to oppose 
him, Hibat Allah sought refuge with his father. On his 
own account, Nadja extorted compensation of a 
million dirhams from the inhabitants of Harran and 
set out, in his turn, to attack Mayyafarikin with the 
intention of placing Diyar Bakr under the control of 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla, the Buyid amir of Baghdad. The 
wife of Sayf al-Dawla defended the city successfully, 
Nadja took possession of towns in Armenia, around 
Lake Van, and in the autumn of 353/964 he was 
obliged to abandon a second siege of Mayyafarikin, a 
revolt having broken out in his Armenian dominions. 
Having returned to Mayyafarikin, Sayf al-Dawla set 
out for Armenia, where personally and without 
fighting he obtained the spectacular submission of his 
favourite lieutenant (moving scene in Zubda, i, 145); 
Nadja was killed at the end of winter 354/965 in 
Mayyafarikin, no doubt at the orders of Sayf al- 
Dawla’s wife whom he had publicly insulted. He was 
buried in the Hamdanid mausoleum. 

Sayf al-Dawla had suffered a personal blow in 
352/953 with the death of his sister, Khawla Sitt al- 
N4s, a woman of considerable political skill. She be- 
queathed to him 500,000 dinars which he is said to 
have devoted to the ransom of prisoners (Sia, 16, 
188). In 354/965 his sons Abu ’]-Makarim and Abu ’1- 
Barakat died. He was affected then by depression but 
continued to defend his power. During the last phase 
of his life, he resided mainly in Mayydafarikin, en- 
trusting the defence of the western frontier to his 
senior ghulams. Kinnasrin was abandoned by its in- 
habitants, and commerce, the principal source of 
revenue of this cross-roads region, was hampered. 
The civilian populations of the region of Aleppo ac- 
cepted their fiscal burdens with increasing reluctance, 
while the armies of the amir proved themselves in- 
capable of protecting them from the Byzantine 
enemy. In 354/964, to prevent the acquisition of iron 
by the Karmatis of al-Ahsa’, who intended to re-arm 
themselves in preparation for eventual action in Syria 
and Egypt, he did not hesitate to dismantle the gates 
of the town of Rakka, which were constructed of 
armour-plated wood. An alliance with the Karmatis, 
opposed to the Buyid of Baghdad, contributed at the 
same time to the maintenance of stability on the 
Syrian plain among the Arab tribes, Yemeni or 
Kaysi, over whom they had retained strong influence. 
The Karmatis were furthermore hostile to Kafar. The 
latter, based on Fustat, continued to take an interest 
in Syria, intent on protecting Damascus from any 
Hamdanid interference. 

In 354/965 there erupted the far more dangerous 
revolt of the former prefect of the littoral, the Karmat? 
Marwan al-‘Ukayli, who took possession of Hims, 
defeated a Hamdanid army commanded by the ghulam 
Badr and reached Aleppo but was wounded and died 
shortly afterwards (different versions, H’amd., 649, 
and Zubda, i, 148). In the autumn of 354/965 (dated 
incorrectly in H°amd., 651), Abu ’]-Hasan Rashik b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Nasimi, former governor of Tarsus, a 
town henceforward in the possession of Nicephorus 
Phocas, impelled by a tax-farmer, al-Hasan b. al- 
Ahwazi, took possession of Antioch and assembled an 
army which enabled him for three months to besiege 
Aleppo, defended by Karghiya and Bishara. (On this 
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revolt, see Bughya, 3656-8, 4592-3; Descr., 240-1.) 
After partially occupying the lower town, Rashik was 
killed in battle. He was replaced as leader of the 
rebellion by a Daylamt, Dizbar, who defeated 
Karghuya and entered Aleppo but then abandoned 
the town with the intention of taking control of all 
northern Syria. Sayf al-Dawla was then carrying out 
an exchange of prisoners with the Byzantines at 
Sumaysat, and he saw the Muslims, ransomed by 
him, joining the ranks of the Daylami rebel. At the be- 
ginning of the summer of 355/966, Sayf al-Dawla had 
himself carried in a litter to Aleppo, where he spent 
the night and then set out to crush the troops of Diz- 
bar, in which he was helped by the defection to his 
side of the Bani Kilab. Reprisals were severe, 
although the new governor appointed to Antioch by 
Sayf al-Dawla, Taki al-Din Muhammad b. Musa, 
joined the ranks of the Byzantines with the public 
funds of the city. The attack by Nicephorus Phocas on 
northern Syria forced Sayf al-Dawla to take refuge at 
Shayzar, until Safar 356/February 967, the date of his 
death in Aleppo to which he had just returned (ac- 
cording to al-‘Azimi, 303, he died at Mayyafarikin). 
The sharif Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Aksasi prayed over his 
body, pronouncing five takbirs in the Shi‘ fashion 
(Bughya, 4517). 

The Shi‘ sympathies of Sayf al-Dawla are demon- 
strated by the al-Dakka mashhad which he had built on 
the Djabal Djushan alongside the Christian 
monastery of Mara Marutha (Bughya, 412, 2726). 
After the murderous invasion of Aleppo by the Byzan- 
tines in 351/962, he invited sharifs from Harran or 
from Kum to take up residence in Aleppo. The 
replacement of Sunnism by Twelver Shi‘ism as the of- 
ficial and popular religion of Aleppo may thus be 
dated from the mid-4th/10th century. Some of their 
descendants, notably the Bani Ibn Abi ’l-Djinn 
(Bughya, 2415-16; Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la 
domination fatimide, IFEAD, Damascus, index, 
henceforward abbr. to Damas et la Syrie) played an im- 
portant role in the Fatimid period. The delimitation 
of the judicial madhhab applied at Aleppo in the 
4th-5th/10th-11th centuries whether Hanafism or 
Imamism, seems difficult to identify precisely (oral 
indication of Anne-Marie Eddé). On the relationship 
between Sayf al-Dawla and Ism@‘ilism and the diffu- 
sion of Nusayrism in Syria in the 4th/10th century, 
the role of al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi, of 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Djillt and of Surar al- 
Tabarani, see Canard, H’amd., 634, Halm, art. 
nusayri, and Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie, 375-6. 

His embalmed body was transported to 
Mayyafarikin to be laid to rest in a mausoleum, 
beside his mother and his sister. A brick containing 
the dust removed from his cuirass on his return from 
operations against the Byzantines was placed under 
his cheek; this was almost the interment of a shahid. 
He left only two living offspring: a daughter, Sitt al- 
Nas, and a son, Abu ’l-Ma‘ali Sharif, to whom he had 
had the bay‘a made before his death (Siva, 16, 188) and 
who as prince of Aleppo bore the /akab of Sa‘d 
al-Dawla. 

Sayf al-Dawla was served in the office of wazir by 
Aba Ishak Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Karariti, 
formerly in the service of the chief ami7 Ibn Ra’ik, 
then of the caliph al-Muttaki; subsequently, he 
dismissed him, appointing in his place Aba ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. Sulayman b. Fahd. Finally, 
Abu ’}-Husayn SAlib. al-Husayn al-Maghribi [see at- 
MAGHRIBI, BANU] was an efficient and loyal wazir, no 
doubt working with his father, al-Husayn b. ‘Ali. At 
the time of Sayf al-Dawla’s installation at Aleppo, the 


kadi was Abu Tahir Ahmad b. Muhammad b, Mathil. 
Finding him insufficiently obsequious, Sayf al-Dawla 
replaced him with a friend of the poet Abu Firas, Aba 
Husayn ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah (or b. SAbd al-Malik) al- 
Rakki, whom Sayf al-Dawla later accused of having 
induced him to commit iniquitous acts. He was killed 
by the Byzantines in 349/960, and his son Abu ’I- 
Haytham was to be wazir of a descendant of Sayf al- 
Dawla. The same year, Sayf al-Dawla awarded the 
charge to Ibn Mathil. Aba Dja‘far Ahmad b. Ishak al- 
Hanafi was to succeed the latter, and was exercising 
this function at the time of the death of the amir of 
Aleppo (Zubda, i, 112, 113, 131, 152). 
Confiscation of land by the Hamdanids 

On the basis of the information given by the 
chroniclers as well as by the geographers, it should be 
possible to reconsider the balance-sheet of the Ham- 
danid dynasty. The wars between Sayf al-Dawla and 
the Ikhshid had led to the destruction of the olive- 
groves and orchards surrounding Aleppo. The agri- 
cultural landscape was permanently altered (Bugiya, 1, 
415-16, Bianquis, Le pouvoir politique a Alep au V‘/XT° 
siécle, in REMMM [1992], no. 62, 49-59). Further- 
more, this prince as well as his brother, Nasir al- 
Dawla and later, his nephew al-Ghadanfar, princes of 
Mawsil, had a policy of monopolising fertile agri- 
cultural lands and appropriating extensive domains, 
with the aim of devoting them to monoculture, in par- 
ticular the growing of cereals, a decidedly profitable 
enterprise in view of the demographic growth of 
Baghdad. Combining these territorial confiscations 
with oppressive fiscal policies, they became the 
wealthiest amirs of the Islamic world (Ibn Hawkal, 
Surat al-ard, 111/12, 177-89/174-86, 200-24/207-30, in 
particular 211-14/205-8; Bughya, 1, 59, 10, 4237, 
4593). They thus acquired lasting glory by showering 
with precious gifts their kinsmen and the poets who 
eulogised them, but they seriously destabilised 
agriculture and crafts, commercial exchanges and the 
equilibrium between towns and countryside, on the 
plains and plateaux of Djazira and of northern Syria. 
Ibn Hawkal, followed by Ibn al-‘Adim, dates from the 
confiscations of Sayf al-Dawla the ruin of the city and 
the commerce of Balis. By destroying orchards and 
peri-urban market gardens, by enfeebling the once 
vibrant polyculture and by depopulating the seden- 
tarised steppe terrain of the frontiers, the Hamdanids 
contributed to the erosion of the deforested land and 
to the seizure by semi-nomadic tribes of the agri- 
cultural lands of these regions in the 5th/11th century 
(H’amd., 397, 436). 

Bibliography: Given in the text; for Arab as well 
as Christian sources, see M. Canard, Sayf al-dawla, 
recueil de textes, Algiers 1934; Histotre de la dynastie des 
HPamdanides de Djazira et de Syrie, i, Algiers 1951, in- 
dex; Arabica, xviii (1971), 279-319; to be sup- 
plemented by the bibliography at the end of ‘Izz al- 
Din Ibn Shaddad, al-A ak al-khatira ft dhikr umara? 
al-Sham wa |-Djazira, Description de la Syrie du Nord, tr. 
Anne-Marie Eddé, IFEAD, Damascus 1984; edited 
text, in BEO, xxxii-xxxiii (1980-1), 265-402. The 
principal texts which have appeared since 1951 had 
been used in manuscript form by M. Canard; these 
are al-‘Azimi, Ta’rikh Halab, ed. Ibrahim Za‘rir 
(unreliable), Damascus 1984, and especially Ibn al- 
‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab min ta°rikh Halab, i, ed. Sami 
Dahhan, IFEAD, Damascus 1951, and Bughyat al- 
talab fi ta*rikh Halab, i-x and index, ed. Suhay]l Zak- 
kar, Damascus 1408/1988. For source material re- 
garding Sayf al-Dawla in the Bughya, Ibn al-‘Adim 
used a great many works, including a Strat Sayf al- 
Dawla, or Akhbar Sayf al-Dawla, a work of Abu ’1- 
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Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al-Daylami, see Bughya, 
2531. The sources used by Ibn al-‘Adim for the 
4th/10th century have not been listed to this writer’s 
knowledge, see Eddé, Sources arabes des XII? et XIII 
stécles d’apreés le dictionnatre biographique d’Ibn al-‘Adim, 
in Ltinéraires d’Orient. Hommages a Claude Cahen, 
Bures-sur-Yvette 1994, 293-307. A few volumes of 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta>rikh madinat Dimashk, have also ap- 
peared, but the rate of publication by the Arabic 
Academy of Damascus remains regrettably slow. 
See also Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyin al-anbaS fr 
fabagat al-atibba>, ed. Tahhan, Cairo. The editions 
of Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir7at al-zaman, for the years 
350-450 and of Dhahabi, Ta°rikh al-islam, for the 
4th/10th century, have not been available for con- 
sultation. 

Of modern references, very numerous, see Cl. 
Cahen, La Syrie du Nord a l’époque des Croisades et la 
principauté franque d’Antioche, Paris 1940; J. 
Sauvaget, Alep: essai sur le développement d’une grande 
ville syrienne des origines au milieu du XIX® stécle, Paris 
1941; Ula S. Linder Welin, Sayf al-dawlah’s reign in 
Syria and Diydrbekr in the light of the numismatic evidence, 
in Sueca Repertis, i, Lund 1961; H. Busse, Chalif und 
Grosskénig, Wiesbaden 1968; and esp. Canard, 
Miscellanea orientalia, Variorum Reprints, London 
1973, L’expanston arabo-islamique et ses répercussions, 
ibid., London 1974, and art. HAMDANIDs. These 
may be supplemented by J. Bacharach, The career of 
Muhammad 6. Tughj al-Ikhshid..., in Speculum (1975); 
P. de Smoor, Kings and Bedouins in the Palace of Aleppo 
as reflected in Ma‘arri’s works, Manchester 1985; H. 
Kennedy, The Prophet and the age of the Caliphates, 
London and New York 1986; Th. Bianquis, Le 
pouvoir politique a Alep au VIX siecle, in REMMM 
(1992), no. 62, 49-59; M. Gil, A history of Palestine, 
634-1099, Cambridge 1992, esp. 320. 

a (Tu. Branguts) 

SAYF at-DIN, the honorific title of two 
members of the Shansabanid or Ghirid {q.v.] dynasty 
which ruled in Afghanistan and adjoining lands 
during the 6th-early 7th/12th-early 13th centuries: 

1. Sayf al-Din Sari b. ‘Izz al-Din Husayn, succeed- 
ed his father as ruler in Ghur 540-3/1145-8, killed in 
battle with the Ghaznavid Bahram Shah [see 
GHURips. 1. at 1], 1100]. 

2. Sayf al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ala? al-Din Hu- 
sayn, ruler in the Ghirid capital of Firizkah [g.v.} 
556-8/1161-3 [see ibid., at IT, 1101]. 

SAYF at-DIN BAKHARZI, Asu ’t-Ma‘Aati Sa‘tp 
b. Mutahhar b. Sa‘id b. SAli (586-659/1190-1261), 
known honorifically as Shaykh-i ‘Alam and, more 
familiarly, as Kh’adja-yi Fathabadi, in reference to 
the Bukharan suburb of Fathabad where he estab- 
lished a khanakah, a leading disciple of Nadjm al- 
Din Kubra (d. 618/1221), eponym of the Kubrawi 
order {q.v.}. 

After elementary education in his birthplace of 
Bakharz, a town in the Kuhistan region of Khurdsan, 
Sayf al-Din studied jurisprudence and the recitation 
and exegesis of the Kur’an in Harat and Nishaputr 
before proceeding to Kh’arazm, the seat of Nadjm 
al-Din Kubra. According to Nizam al-Din Awliya@ 
(cited in Amir Hasan Sidjzi, Fawatd al-fu’ad, Buland- 
shahr 1275/1855, 268-9), Bakharzi was initially 
hostile to Kubra, and even to Stfism as such, but this 
is not confirmed by any early source. Even before go- 
ing to Kh”arazm, Bakharzi had received at least one 
Sufi cloak of initiation, from a certain Shaykh Tadj al- 
Din Mahmid in Harat, and there can be no doubt 
that he went to Kh’4razm expressly to join Kubra’s 
circle. Thanks to an exemplary degree of devotion, he 


advanced swiftly in the esteem of the master. In 
celebration of his bedding a newly-acquired con- 
cubine, Kubra once instructed his disciples to 
dispense with their usual austerities and select some 
pleasurable activity instead; the indulgence chosen by 
Bakharzi was to stand all night outside Kubra’s 
chamber with a pitcher of water ready for his master’s 
post-connubial ablutions. By way of reward, Kubra 
prophesied that one day rulers would run respectfully 
alongside Bakharzi’s horse, a prediction that is said to 
have come true. Not long after, Kubra interrupted 
Bakharzi’s second quadragesimal retreat to tell him 
that his training was complete, and he dispatched him 
to Bukhara in order to propagate the Kubrawi path 
(‘Abd al-Rahman Djami, Nafahat al-uns, ed. Mahmiid 
‘Abidi, Tehran 1370 S$h./1991, 433-4). 

Bakharzi was to spend the rest of his life, amoun- 
ting to some forty years, in Bukhara; his only 
absences were annual visits to Shaykh Nur al-Din 
Basir in Samarkand, timed to coincide with the ripen- 
ing of the highly esteemed khalilt grapes of the region 
(Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Djalil Samarkandi, Kandiyya, 
ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 1367 Sh./1988, 98-9). He 
soon gained considerable prestige and influence, and 
his eminence was acknowledged by Sufis of other 
lineages, such as Kh’adja Gharib and Hasan 
Bulghari of the Kh“adjagan (Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali Safi, 
Rashahat ‘ayn al-hayat, ed. ‘Ali Asghar Mu‘iniyan, 
Tehran 2536 imperial/1977, i, 54-5). When 
Sorkaktani, mother of Méngke, the Mongol Great 
Khan, donated 100 silver balish for the construction of 
a madrasa in Bukhara, despite her own allegiance to 
Christianity, it was to Bakharzi that she entrusted its 
supervision, as well as the administration of the en- 
dowments she settled on it (‘Ata Malik Djuwayni, 
Tarikh-t Djahan-gushaé, ed. Kazwini, iii, 8-9). 
Sorkaktani further provided for the establishment of 
Bakharzi’s khanakah at Fathabad; the statement of 
Ma‘sim ‘Ali Shah (d. 1344/1926) that the khanakah 
was built by Timitr in 788/1386 must be taken to refer 
to a restoration or expansion (Tara’ik al-haka’ik, ed. 
Muhammad Dja‘far Mahdjub, Tehran n.d., ii, 242- 
3). Bakharzi evidently regarded himself as obliged, by 
virtue of his prominence, to influence the Mongol 
rulers in favour of Islam; this is suggested by the ver- 
sified letter he addressed to Kutb al-Din Habash 
‘Amid, vizier to Caghatay Khan, one line of 
which reads, ‘‘You are entrusted, in this government, 
with promoting the truth (nusrat-i hakk); should you 
fail to do so, what will be your excuse on the Day of 
Gathering?’’ (cited in V.V. Bartol’d, Turkestan v 
épokhu mongol’skogo nashestviya, in Socinentya, i, 
Moscow 1963, 541). Bakharzi was visited in Bukhara 
by Berke, the future ruler of the Golden Horde, and 
either converted him to Islam or strengthened him in 
the affirmation of the faith (J. Richard, La conversion 
de Berke et les débuts de l’islamisation de la Horde d’Or, in 
REI, xxxv [1967], 173-84). For all his prestige, 
Bakharzi’s zeal for Islam sometimes led him into con- 
flict with the Mongols; thus he was once abducted 
while praying to the Mongol camp outside Bukhara 
and detained for a while (Abu ’I-Mafakhir Yahya 
Bakharzi, Awrad al-ahbab wa-fusus al-adab, ed. Iradj Af- 
shar, Tehran 1358 Sh./1979, 270). Similarly, one of 
his disciples, Burhan al-Din Bukhari, sent to 
Kubilay’s capital of Khan-Balik to propagate Islam, 
found himself expelled to Macin, i.e. the realm of the 
southern Sung, where he soon perished (Kh’4n- 
damir, Habib al-siyar, ed. Djalal al-Din Huma’, 
Tehran 1333 Sh./1954, ii, 64). 

Bakharzi’s influence extended beyond Bukhara to 
Kirman. Kutlugh Turkan Khatin, the Kutlugh- 
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Khanid ruler of Kirman (r. 658-81/1258-82) re- 
quested him to send her one of his sons, and he ac- 
cordingly dispatched Burhan al-Din Ahmad (d. 
696/1297), his middle son, bearing with him the gift 
of a tooth allegedly from the Prophet. The khdnakah 
she established for him in Kirman became a centre for 
the temporary expansion of Bakharzi’s branch of the 
Kubrawi order in southern and south-eastern Persia. 
The prestige Bakharzi thus acquired in Kirman is 
reflected in the panegyric kasida addressed to him by 
Kh*adji Kirmanit (Diwan, ed. Ahmad Suhayli 
Kh ansari, Tehran 1336 Sh./1957, 598-600). Bakhar- 
zi sent his youngest son, Mazhar al-Din Mutahhar, to 
Konya, not, however, to spread the Kubrawi path, 
but to pay homage to Djalai al-Din Rimi, samples of 
whose verse had reached Bakharzi from a follower in 
Shiraz (Ahmad Aflaki, Mandkib al-‘arifin, ed. Tahsin 
Yazici1, Ankara 1959, i, 143-5). 

Bakharzi’s khanakah at Fathabad flourished for at 
least a century after his death and burial there in 
659/1261. His eldest son, Dyalal al-Din Muham- 
mad—the only son to have remained in Bukhara— 
cannot have played a significant role in this regard, 
for he was killed a mere two years after the death of 
his father, in the course of factional strife among the 
Mongols. It was rather Abu ’!-Malakhir Yahya (d. 
736/1335-6), the son of Burhan al-Din Ahmad, who, 
coming to Bukhara from Kirman in 712/1312-3, suc- 
ceeded in consolidating the affairs of the khanakah 
(Ahmad b. Mahmtid Mu‘in al-Fukara?, Tarikh-i 
Mulla-zada dar dhikr-t mazdrat-i Bukhdra, ed. Ahmad 
Guléin-i Ma‘ani, Tehran 1339 Sh./1960, 43). Still- 
extant documents from 726/1326 and 734/1333 record 
an augmentation of the endowments settled on the 
khanakah; of particular interest is the earmarking of 
funds for the purchase and manumission of slaves 
who, converted to Islam, were to work on the lands 
belonging to the wakf (O.D. Gekhovit, Bukharskie 
dokumenti XIV veka, Tashkent 1965). Ibn Battuta 
visited the khdnakah during Abu ’1-Mafakhir’s tenure; 
he remarks on the lavish hospitality which he received 
and on the singing of poems in Persia and Turkish by 
the assembled dervishes (Rihla, iii, 27-8, tr. Gibb, iii, 
554). The esteem in which rulers continued to hold 
Bakharzi is illustrated by the burial in his proximity 
of the Caghatayid Buyan (or Bayan) Kuli Khan in 
760/1359 (E. Knobloch, Turkestan, Munich 1973, 
212). Indeed, gifts by rulers continued to enrich the 
wakf as late as the 12th/18th century, but by the time 
the Persian dervish Ma‘sim ‘Al Shah visited 
Fathabad in 1316/1898-9, the shrine was in an ad- 
vanced state of dilapidation, many of its tiles having 
been stolen for sale in the markets of Bukhara ( Tara7k 
al-hak@ik, ii, 242). 

Long before this architectural decay set in, the 
Bakharzi line of the Kubrawiyya had vanished from 
Bukhara, supplanted—like all other Central Asian 
branches of the order—by the Nakshbandiyya. The 
tomb of Bakharzi came to function simply as a site for 
popular pilgrimage (as happened also with the shrine 
of Nadjm al-Din Kubra in Kuhna_ Urgand)j). 
Genealogical descendants of Bakharzi can be traced in 
Bukhara as late as the 13th/19th century, and in 
1255/1839 one of them, ‘Abd al-Kayyum Khédja, 
wrote a biography of his great forebear (Manakib-i Sayf 
al-Din Bakharzi, mss. Institute of Oricntal Studies of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek Republic, 
6965, 10,802); none of them, however, were practi- 
tioners of the Kubrawi path. A similar development 
took place in Kirman. Burhan al-Din Ahmad’s 
khanakah fell into disuse after Abu ’l-Mafakhir’s 
departure for Bukhara, and although other members 








of the family remained in Kirman, being honorifically 
known as shahan-t Bukhara and occupying positions of 
importance, none of them perpetuated the Bakharzi 
initiatic lineage. 

The only extended prolongation of the Bakharzi 
branch of the Kubrawiyya took place in India. From 
Badr al-Din Samarkandi (d. 716/1316) went forth a 
line that crystallised after two generations as the Fir- 
dawsiyya of Bihar, a sub-order, of which the most 
eminent representative was Sharaf al-Din Manéri (d. 
782/138 [see MAKHDUM AL-MULK SHARAF AL-DIN]) 
(S.A.A. Rizvi, A history of Sufism in India, Delhi 1978, 
i, 226-40; B.B. Lawrence, Notes from a distant flute: Sufi 
literature in pre-Mughal India, Tehran 1978, 72-8). 

Bakharzi’s surviving literary corpus is quite 
meagre. It consists of Waka*i‘ al-khalwa, an Arabic ac- 
count of visions experienced while in Kh’arazm, on- 
ly a fragment of which is extant (Brockelmann, S I, 
810); a Persian treatise on love (Risdla-yi “Ishk, ed. 
Said Nafisi, in Madjalla-yi Dénishkada-yi Adabiyat-i 
Danishgah-t Tihran, viii/4 (1340 Sh./1961), 11-24); and 
a number of quatrains, including some of uncertain 
attribution (S. Khuda Bakhsh, Saifuddin Bakharzi, in 
ZDMG, lix (1905), 345-54; Said Nafist, Ruba‘tppat-i 
Bakharzi, in MDADT, ii/4 (1334 Sh./1955), 3-15; 
Dhabihullah Safa, Tarikh-i Adabiyat dar Iran, Tehran 
1339 Sh./1951, ii, 856-8). Bakharzi also kept a journal 
(ruz-nama) in which he recorded such matters as the 
gifts that were brought to him and the prayers he 
made on behalf of the donors; the adversaries in 
Bukhara for whose redemption and guidance he 
prayed; and the menstrual cycles of his wives and con- 
cubines. The journal is lost but portions of it were in- 
cluded by Abu ’]-Mafakhir Yahya in his Awrad al- 
ahbab wa-fusts al-ddab, an account of the litanies and 
practices of the Bakharzi branch of the Kubrawi 
order. : 

Bibliography: Iradj Afshar, Sayf al-Din Bakharzi, 
in MDADT, ix (1341 Sh./1962), 28-74; idem, Sazf- 
al-din Bakharzi, in W.B. Henning and E. Yarshater 
(eds.), A locust’s leg: studies in honour of S.H. Ta- 
qizadeh, London 1962, 21-7; D. DeWeese, The 
eclipse of the Kubraviyah in Central Asia, in Iranian 
Studies, xxi/1-2 (1988), 47-50; F. Meier, Die Fawath 
al-Gamal wa-Fawaitth al-Galal des Nagm ad-Din Kubra, 
Wiesbaden 1957, 42-3; J. Paul, Scheiche und Herrscher 
im Khanat Cagatay, in Isl., Ixvii (1990), 282-3. 

(Hamip Acar) 

SAYFI ‘ARUDI BUKHARI, a Persian pro- 
sodist and minor poet at the Timurid court in 
Harat during the second half of the 9th/15th century. 
He is remembered for his text-book of Persian pro- 
sody ‘Arud-i Sayft, which he completed in 896/1491; 
this has been published several times in India, notably 
with an English translation and extensive commen- 
tary in H. Blochmann’s The prosody of the Persians ac- 
cording to Saift, fami, and other writers, Calcutta 1872, a 
work which played an important role in making Per- 
sian poetical theory accessible to European students. 
But now that older and more detailed works on the 
same subject are available (especially the early 
7th/13th-century Mu‘djam of Shams-i Kays) Sayfi’s 
largely derivative work is only of limited interest. 

““Sayfr’’ was thc pen-name of several other Persian 
poets, the earliest being ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Sayff al- 
Naysaburi, whose poems are quoted by ‘Awfi, 
Shams-i Kays and Djadjarmi and of whom Dawlat- 
shah says that he flourished under the Kh’arazm- 
shah ‘Ala? al-Din Tekish (568-96/1172-1200). 

Bibliography: Sayfi ‘Aradi is mentioned in Mir 
‘Alt Shir Nawa?i’s Madjalis al-nafa*is, Babur’s 
autobiography, Dawiatshah and later authorities. 
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See also Rieu, Persian cat., 525-6; Khayyampar, 
Farhang-t sukhanwaran, 284; Storey, iii/1, 185-7 and 
(for Sayfi Naysaburi) Storey-de Blois, v/2, 516-17. 
7 _ (F.C. pe Bots) 
SAYFI HARAWI (Sayf b. Muhammad b. 
Ya‘kib), poet and historian of Harat in the 
Mongol period. Born in ca. 681/1282, he gained ac- 
cess to the court of Fakhr al-Din Muhammad (d. 
706/1307), the third malik of the Kart [g.v.] dynasty of 
Harat, in whose honour he claims to have written 80 
kasidas and 150 kit‘as. In 706/1306, when Harat was 
besieged by the Mongol army of the Il-Khan 
Oldjeyti, led by Danishmand Bahadur, Sayfi com- 
posed a mathnawi, the Sam-nama, in praise of Djamal 
al-Din Muhammad Sam, who conducted a vigorous 
defence on behalf of the absent malik. On the city’s 
fall, Sayfi narrowly escaped execution by Danish- 
mand Bahadur’s son Bédjey, whose father had been 
treacherously killed by Sam; and for a time his for- 
tunes underwent an eclipse. It was some years before 
he gained the favour of the new malik, Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad (d. 729/1328-9), to whom he had 
presented a work on ethics, the Madjmi‘a-yi Ghiyathi, 
and who commissioned him to write a chronicle of 
Harat. Sayfi’s Ta*ikh-i Harat (or Ta?rikh-i mulitk-i 
Kart), his only surviving work, covers the period from 
the city’s capture by Chinggis Khan in 618/1221 
down to 722/1322, in all probability the date of com- 
position. It was originally intended to comprise two 
daftars totalling 400 discourses (dhtkrs); but only the 
first dafiar, of 138 dhikrs, has come down to us. 
Although Sayfi’s chronology for the first half-century 
or so must be treated with caution, the Tarikh, as the 
earliest extant history of Harat, is extremely valuable: 
Sayfi cites lost sources, notably the Kart-ndma of 
Rabi‘i-yi Bishandjit (ca. 702/1302-3), and utilises 
documents in the Kartid chancery. Both Hafiz-i 
Abra, in his historical works and in his geography, 
and Isfizari (d. 903/1498), the later chronicler of 
Harat, made extensive use of Sayfi’s Ta°rikh. 
Bibliography: Storey, i, 354-5; Storey-Bregel’, 
li, 1042-4; Abdul Muktadir, Notes on a unique history 
of Herat, in JASB, N.S., xii (1916), 165-84; I.P. 
Petrushevskiy, Trud Seyft, kak istocnik po istorit 
vostocnogo Khorasana, in Trudi Yuéno- Turkmenistanskoy 
arkheologiceskoy kompleksnoy ekspeditsti, v, Ashkhabad 
1955, 130-62; edn. of Sayfi, The Ta*rikh-nama-t 
Harat, by M.Z. as-Siddiqi, Calcutta 1944, repr. 
Tehran_1352/1973. (P. Jackson) 
SAYHAN, the ancient Saros, the western twin 
river of the Djayhan [q.v.] in the Gukurova (Cili- 
cian plain) in eastern Turkey; both were identified 
with two of the Kur’anic rivers from Paradise (Kur’an 
XLVII, 15, etc.) by the early Muslim border war- 
riors. Its total length is 560 km/348 miles with the two 
spring rivers, the western Zamantt Irmagi (325 
km/200 miles), originating in the Uzuh Yayla, and 
the eastern Goksu (200 km/125 miles) coming from 
Binboga and the Tahtalh mountains. The Zamantu 
flows through the meadows and gorges of the Taurus, 
and below Farasa K6yii (Ariarameia) it unites with 
the Géksu. The latter, in its upper part preserves the 
ancient name as Sariz Suyu near the town of Sariz. 
The main right-bank tributaries of the Sayhan are the 
Gérgiin Suyu and the Gakit Suyu (Hafiz Suyu, flow- 
ing down from Ulukisla through the famous Pozanti 
Deresi) just above Adana [(g.v.], the original mouths 
of which are now immersed in the artificial lake of the 
Seyhan Toprak Baraji (begun in 1956). The riverbed 
had meandered through the Cukurova, causing enor- 
mous inundations and often enough mixing with the 
Djayhan. It now flows westwards into a delta, one 


arm of which is the Tarsus Gayi, and into the sea at 
Deli Burnu. Avoiding the bad climate of the flood 
plain, the main harbour of the region, Mersin [g.v.], 
Nes 25 km/15 miles to the north. Health and 
agriculture have been greatly improved by the con- 
struction of the dam, though cotton production was 
known in the Cilician plain from the Middle Ages 
and, together with orchards, had already been 
organised on industrial lines under Misirli Ibrahim 
Pasha (mutasarrif in Adana on behalf of Mehemmed 
SAli 1833-40) and during the 1860s. The first railway 
connection of Adana with Mersin was built in 1886. 

The only antique monument preserved along the 
river is the old bridge in Adana with 14 of its original- 
ly 21 arches still in use (length 319 m/1,046 feet), 
erected under Hadrian, with restorations, according 
to inscriptions and literary sources, in the 4th century, 
under Justinian (Procopius, De aedif., 5 § 5); under al- 
Mahdi in 165/781-2; in 225/840; by Mehemmed IV 
in 1072/1661-2 (Ewliya Celebi, ix, 338); by Ahmed 
III; twice in the 19th century; and in 1949. It is 
wrongly described as having only one arch by Yakut 
(i, 179). It should probably not be identified with the 
Djisr al-Walid [II], constructed between al-Massisa 
(on the Djayhan) and Adana in 125/743 (al- 
Baladhuri, 165), though the latter was situated on the 
western bank. But the region to the west of the 
Djayhan remained a no-man’s-land between Arabs 
and Byzantines until the early ‘Abbasid period, when 
under al-Manstr in 141 or 142/758-9 Adana was 
“*founded’’ (rebuilt) and populated by Khurasanians, 
and in 165/781-2 a fort was begun next to the bridge 
by Harun al-Rashid as governor of the thughiir; ac- 
cording to another tradition the city was [reJerected 
only in 194/809-10 (al-Baladhuri, 166-7). The early 
history is retailed by Ibn al-‘Adim (d. 660/1262, 
Bughya, i, 169-71, also quoting several hadiths for iden- 
tifying the Sayhan with that river of Paradise having 
water (against three others with honey, wine and 
milk), 381-8, 389-92; cf. al-Mas‘tdi, Murddj, i, 145 § 
289, ii, 66 § 775; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, ed. 
Le Strange, 209, tr. 201-2, explicitly states that these 
rivers were intended, and not the parallel Sayhun and 
Djayhin of Transoxania). He adds _ valuable 
geographical and historical information on this region 
(Byzantine occupation, from the end of the 9th cen- 
tury until around 1172, with the intrusion of the 
Lesser Armenian Kingdom of Sis 1080-1375 and the 
Crusaders), and mentions that the river flowed in 
Byzantine territory until Kal‘at Samandi (recalled in 
the modern Zamanti, see Honigmann, Osigrenze, 65- 
6), then in Armenian territory (b:lad al-Arman) until 
Adana (i, 379-80). 

From Saldjuk times onwards Turkish tribes occa- 
sionally pushed into the Taurus region, occupying the 
yaylas or summer pastures and valleys; the Ramadan- 
oghullari [¢.v.] were later prominent here. Remnants 
of nomadic life have survived down to the recent past, 
and the ‘ashiks and popular poets (ozan) of the 19th 
century in this region were famous, including 
Dadaloghlu and Karadjaoghlan, singing of social ten- 
sions and of the natural beauties of the mountains and 
riverside. 

The region and the geography of the river were 
forgotten in Mamluk and Ottoman times, in spite of 
the continuing use of routes via the Cilician pass 
(Giilek Bogaz1) and along parts of the Zamanti and 
Sayhan, so that Ewliya Celebi confuses the rivers 
(Adana on the Djayhan, but not consistently, ix, 333, 
336-40, already like the Byzantine sources, see AL- 
MASSISA). Foreign travellers like Marco Polo in 1270, 
Bertrandon de la Broquiére 1432, Katib Celebi, Paul 
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Lucas 1706, Kinneir 1813 and Texier 1835, rarely 
mention more than the route stages and towns. 

Bibliography: For Arabic sources, travellers and 

the main secondary works, see DJAYHAN. Also Ibn 

al-‘Adim, Bughya, ed. S. Zakkar, Damascus 

1408/1988; Ibn Shaddad, al-A ‘lak, Syrie du Nord, ed. 

A.M. Eddé, in BEO, xxxii/3 (1980-1), 369, tr. 
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SAYIGH, Faty ALiAn (1790-?, still alive in 1847), 
son of Anthony, a Christian of the Latin rite who was 
a native of Aleppo and was the clerk, dragoman 
and biographer of Lascaris de Vintemille, 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s agent. In Lascaris’s company, 
he made a ‘‘commercial’’ tour through different 
regions of Syria and ‘Irak. This trip concealed what 
was in reality a plan involving high politics, which 
Sayigh was unaware of at the beginning of the travels. 
It was a question of getting to know the desert, its 
itineraries, resources and watering places, of unifying 
its tribes, of placing them under a single chief, of 
organising their rebellion against both the Turkish oc- 
cupying power and also the Wahhabis, and of prepar- 
ing the way for a French military expedition which 
would block the route to India for British commerce. 

Sayigh and Lascaris left Aleppo on 18 February 
1810. They succeeded in reaching Palmyra and in 
placing themselves under the protection of Muhanna 
Fadil, the shaykh of the Hisana. But the policy of 
Muhanna’s elder brother, Nasir, was contrary to 
Lascaris’s aims. The latter therefore set his sights on 
the amir Duray‘ b. Sha‘lan, the shaykh of the Ruwala 
(q.v.]. It was at that point that he revealed to his com- 
panion the journey’s real aim, and Sayigh henceforth 
threw all his energy into realising Lascaris’s projects. 
The exploration of the deserts of the Arab East oc- 
cupied the two of them for several years. Sayigh made 
by himself a journey to Dir‘iyya [q.v.] in 1813, and 
the Odyssey only came to an end after Napoleon’s 
fall. 

After Lascaris’s death at Cairo in 1817, the result 
of being poisoned, the survivor Sayigh went back to 
his mother at Lattakia, where he found a minor job 
with a merchant. He spoke with his friends about his 
numerous adventures and told them of a collection of 
notes which he had put together, at Lascaris’s request, 
during his life as a Bedouin. At the time of his travels 
in Syria, Alphonse de Lamartine became interested in 
Sayigh’s memoirs (written in a semi-dialectal Arabic), 
negotiated their purchase, had them translated into 
French and published them in vol. iv of his Voyage en 
Onent (1835 ed.). Sayigh made a trip to Paris in 1847, 
where he was the guest of Lamartine, and thanks to 
the latter, he was nominated consular agent of France 
in Aleppo. 

Studded with errors as it was, Lamartine’s version 
of Sayigh’s memoirs was condemned to oblivion by 
the Arabists of the 19th century, who accused the 
Syrian traveller of having put together a romance out 
of assorted pieces. It is probably true that one can find 
in Sayigh’s account numerous historical and 
geographical errors. But the Journal Asiatique’s severe 
judgement, which claims to have reduced ‘the 
historicity of this account to nothingness, is only true 

, in regard to the written parts deformed in translation 
or completely foreign to the original text, as is shown 
on the evidence of the new French version. 


Bibliography: Arabic ms. of Fath Allah Sayigh’s 
memoirs, B.N. fonds arabe 2298, ed. as Rihlat Fath 
Allah Sdyigh al-Halabi, ed. Yusuf Shubhud, 
Damascus 1991; Lamartine, Voyage en Orient. Réctt 
du sejour de Fatalla Sayeghir chez les Arabes errants du 
grand désert, new tr. J. Chelhod, Le désert et la glotre, 
Paris 1991; Lettre de Fresnel a Jules Mohl, in JA, 6th 
ser., xvil (1871), 165-83; JA, Rapport annuel, 6th 
ser., xx (1872), 36; Auriant, La ove extraordinaire de 
Théodore Lascaris, Paris 1940; J. Chelhod, Lascaris et 
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S (J. CHELHOoD) 
SAYIGH, Tawrik (1923-1971), Christian 

Palestinian Arab poet, born at Khirba (southern 
Syria) as the son of a Presbyterian minister. In 1925, 
his family moved to Palestine, then, in 1948, to 
Beirut. Sayigh was educated at the Arab College in 
Jerusalem and the American University in Beirut 
(B.A. in English literature in 1945), and studied 
hterature at Harvard, Oxford and Cambridge. He 
taught Arabic language and literature in Cambridge 
and London. He was the editor in chief of the new 
Beirut cultural magazine Hiwar from 1962 through 
1967. From 1968 until his death from a heart attack 
on 3 January 1971, Sayigh lectured at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

Sayigh’s poetry, which is devoid of rhyme and 
metre, comprises the following volumes: Thalathin 
kasida (1954), al-Kasida kaf (1960) and Mu allakat 
Tawftk Sayigh (1963) (all of them republished in ai- 
Madjmi‘at al-shi‘riyya, London 1990). His poetry, 
much of which was originally published in the Beirut 
literary magazines Sh’ and Hiwar, has been called ‘‘a 
supreme example of an early modernity achieved 
because of the poet’s particular qualities of vision and 
technique.’ (Salma Jayyusi, in M.M. Badawi (ed.), 
Modern Arabic literature ( = The Cambridge history of Arabic 
literature), Cambridge 1992, 152). 

His other writings include essays on Arabic and 
English literature and translations of English verse 
(e.g. 50 kasida min al-shi®r al-amiriki al-mu“asir, and 
T.S. Eliot, Ruba“yyat arbaS (= Four Quartets), both 
?London 1990). 

Bibliography: Issa J. Boullata, The beleaguered 
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on modern Arabic literature 1945-1980, Washington 
D.C. 1980, 263-79, repr. from Edebiyat, ii (1978), 
173-89; Djabra Ibrahim Djabra, Fi djubb al-usiud, in 
Shif, xv (1960), 105-17, repr. in idem, al-Hurriyya 
wa ‘l-tufan®, Beirut 1982, 28-42; idem, Taw/ftk 
Sayigh, dughut al-nar wa ’l-djawhar al-sulb, in al-Nar wa 
t-djawhar, Beirut 1975; Mahmud Shurayh, Tawftk 
Sayigh, sirat shar wa-manfa, London 1989. 

(W. Sroerzer) 

SAYMARA, a town of mediaeval Persia, in 
what later became known as Luristan [g.v.], and the 
chef-lieu of the district of Mihradjankadhak. A 
tributary of the Karkha, which flows into the Karan 
river [q.v.], is still today known as the Saymareh. 

The district passed peacefully into the hands of Aba 
Misa al-Ash‘ari’s Arab troops (al-Baladhuni, Futuh, 
307), and in mediaeval times prospered as a meeting- 
place of Arab, Persian and Lur ethnic elements, apart 
from the devastations of a severe earthquake in 
258/872 (al-Tabari, iii, 1872-3). The valley which 
comprised the district was fertile and could even 
produce dates, but by Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s time 
(8th/14th century), Saymara was falling into ruins 
(which can still be seen today). A notable scholar and 
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humorist from the town was Abu ’l-‘Anbas_al- 
Saymari, d. 275/888 [g.v. in Suppl.]. 
Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern 

Caliphate, 202; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 470-3. 

a (C.E. BosworrtH) 

AL-SAYMARI, Asu ’L-‘Appas Ya‘kKUs b. Ahmad, 
scholar and writer, probably a Shi‘l, of whom we 
unfortunately know very little. 

The Shit authors of the 5th/11th century, in par- 
ticular, al-Sharif al-Radi, compiler of the Nahdj al- 
balagha (q.v.] (d. 405/1015 [q.v.]), and biographers like 
Ibn al-Nadim (d. 438/1046), al-Nadjashi (d. 
450/1058) and al-Tusi (d. 460/1067), do not have a 
single word about al-Saymari or his work. Moreover, 
there were occasions for this. As far as is known, the 
sole piece of information about him which we possess 
is owed to Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, commentator on the 
Nahdj (d. 6536/1258 [q.v.]). This leads us to conclude 
that he lived after al-Sharif al-Radi and al-Tusi but 
before Ibn Abi ’I-Hadid, if indeed he was not the lat- 
ter’s contemporary. If this is the case, he must have 
lived in the period of the 5th-6th/11th-12th centuries. 

Thanks to Ibn Abi ’Il-Hadid, we also know of the 
existence of one of his works, the Kalam ‘Ali wa- 
Khutabuhu (‘‘Words and speeches of ‘Ali’’). But this 
work is completely unknown to the older Arab 
biographers. Its title, however, enables one easily to 
deduce its nature, and it was probably a collection of 
SAli’s discourses and letters. Following other writers 
who came after al-Sharif al-Radi (cf. Kh. al-Husayni, 
Masadir Nahdj al-balagha, Baghdad 1966-8, i, 68-92, at 
70), al-Saymari probably wished in his own book to 
fill in some of the gaps left by the compiler of the 
Nahdj. But the extract from his text given by Ibn Abi 
’l-Hadid—a _ correspondence between ‘Ali and 
Mu‘awiya, apparently at the outset of their quarrel, 
in which the latter invites his opponent to prepare for 
war (Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, Cairo 1965-7, xv, 82)— 
does not appear in the Nahdj; in the present state of 
our knowledge, no more can be said. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
. (Moxtar Dyes) 
aL-SAYMARI, Apu ’L-‘Ansas [see ABU "L-SANBAS 
AL-SAYMARI, in Suppl.]. 

AL-SAYRAFI, Munammab B. Bapr, a prominent 
judge in Ikhshidid Egypt. Aba Bakr Muhammad b. 
Badr b. ‘Abd Allah (or ‘Abd al-‘Aziz) al-Sayrafi was 
born in Egypt in 264/877-8. His father was a client of 
Yahya b. Hakim al-Kinani and was a prosperous 
money changer (sarraf) for whom Abu ‘Umar al-Kindi 
composed his Kitab al-Mawali. A Hanafi by madhhab 
and a reporter of traditions, al-Sayrafi studied under 
Abt Dja‘far al-Tahawi as a Hanafi jurist and heard 
traditions from ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Baghawi in 
Mecca and from other Meccan and Egyptian 
teachers. Ibn ‘Asakir briefly refers to al-Sayrafi in his 
Tarikh madinat Dimashk, stating that he stayed in 
Damascus for a while and transmitted Aadith there, as 
well as in Egypt, on the authority of ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Baghawi. 

Al-Sayraft held different judicial posts before suc- 
ceeding to the judgeship of Egypt (kada? Misr) under 
the Ikhshidids. For a while he was a deputy to 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Abi ’I-Shawarib, who had 
been designated as the chief judge of Egypt by the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Radi. According to Ibn Hadjar al- 
‘Askalani, al-Sayraft himself held the judgeship of 
Egypt on three occasions, from Shawwl 322/October 
934 to Sha‘ban 324/July 936, and secondly from Dhu 
"1-Hidjdja 327/October 939 to Safar 329/December 
940. Muhammad b. Tughdj al-Ikhshid appointed al- 
Sayrafi for the third and last time to that office in 


Shawwal 329/July 941, a post he held until his death 
in Sha‘ban 330/May 942. Aba ‘Umar al-Kindi 
reports, on the authority of Ibn Zalak, that Muham- 
mad b. Badr al-Sayrafi wore fine clothes and had a 
sumptuous house in Fustat. 

Bibliography: Kindi, Kitab al-wulat wa-kitab al- 
kudat, ed. R. Guest as The governors and judges of 
Egypt, London 1912, 486-7, 488, 489-90; Ibn 
Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Raf al-isr, in The governors and 
judges of Egypt, 533, 540, 542, 543, 546-7, 550, 551, 
552, 557-62, 564, 566, 570, 572, 573; idem, Raf< al- 
isr, ed. Hamid ‘Abd al-Madjid et alii, Cairo 1957- 
61, i, 72, 76, ii, 265-6, 269, 270, 273, 278, 386. 

- (F. Dartary) 

SAYRAM (also Sayram, etc.), the name of a town 
in present-day Kazakhstan, some 7-8 miles east of 
Cimkent, on the Aris river, a tributary of the Syr 
Darya. Kashghart (ed. and tr. Dankoff, ii, 241; 
repeated in the Tarikh-i Rashidi, tr. Ross, 171), in the 
earliest reference to it under this name, identifies it as 
the ‘‘White City which is called Isbidjab’’ [see tsFipJ- 
AB, in Suppl.]. In Kashghari’s day (i, 84) its in- 
habitants spoke ‘‘both Soghdian and Turkic.’’ It is to 
be distinguished from a city of the same name in 
Eastern Turkistan (located between Kuta and Aksu) 
which, according to local tradition, was founded by 
captives brought thither by the Kalmyks (Barthold, 
rev. of Ta*rikh-i Amniyya, in Sodinentya, viii, 213); the 
great Turkish Safi, Ahmad Yasawi (d. 562/1166-7 
[g.v.]) was claimed as a native of this town (Barthold, 
Hist. des Turcs d’Aste Centrale, 111). Ch’ang Ch’un, 
who visited ‘‘Sai-lan’’ in the early 1220s, noted that 
its ruler was a Muslim. Subsequent Chinese travellers 
of the Yuan and Ming eras describe it as a well- 
populated Muslim town with extensive agriculture 
(see Bretschneider, Researches, for references). The 
agricultural productivity, based on irrigation canals, 
is remarked on by later Muslim authors as well (see 
Pishéulina, Pis’mennie, 167-72). Rashid al-Din 
(Dyami‘, ed. Romaskevié, i/1, 72-3) places it in a 
listing of Eurasian toponyms between ‘‘Talas’’ and 
“‘Tbir and Sibir’’ and cites it (i/1, 101) as one of the 
regions conquered by the legendary Oghuz Khan. He 
also mentions (i/1, 91) it as ‘‘Karl Sayram’’ (Turk. 
“Old Sayram’’) as an ‘‘old and great city’, one day’s 
journey in length, with 40 gates, inhabited by Muslim 
Turks. It is frequently noted in Timurid (Timur gave 
it to his grandson, Ulugh Beg, see Yazdi, 11, 449) and 
Shaybanid sources, with often-shifting overlordship 
according to the fortunes of war (Barthold, Hist. of the 
Semirechyé). 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. E. Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval researches from eastern Asiatic sources, i-ii, St. 
Petersburg, 1888; N. Elias (ed.) and E.D. Ross 
(tr.), A history of the Mughals of Central Asia, being the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi of Mirza Muhammad Haidar, Dughlat, 
London 1895; Mahmid Kashghari, The compendium 
of the Turkic dialects (Diwan Luyat at-Turk), ed. and tr. 
R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, Cambridge, Mass. 1982- 
5; Rashid al-Din, Dyami‘ al-tawarikh, ed. A.A. 
Alizade, A.A. Romaskevité ef alti, 3 vols. Baku- 
Moscow 1957-80; Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, Zafar-nama, 
ed. Muhammad ‘Abbasi, 2 vols., Tehran 
1336/1957. 

2. Studies. W. Barthold (V.V. Bartol’d), 
Akademik V.V. Bartol’d socineniya (Moscow 1963-77), 
9 vols., in which see Taartkh-i Emenie. Istoriya 
vladeteley Kashgarit, socinenie Mulli Musi, ben Mulla 
Aysa, sayramtsa, izdannaya N.N. Pantusovim (‘‘The 
Tarikh-i Amniyya. The History of the Rulers of 
Kashgharia, a work of Mulla Musa ben Mulla 
Aysa, the Sayramite, edited by N.N. Pantusov’’), 
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viit, 213-19; idem, Histotre des Turcs d’Asie Centrale, 

Paris 1945; idem, History of the Semirechyé, in Four 

studies on the history of Central Asia, i, Leiden 1962; 

K.A. Pishéulina, Pis’mennie vostocnie istoéniki o prisir- 

dar’inskikh gorodakh Kazakhstana xtv-xvii vv. (‘‘Eastern 

written sources on the Syr Darya towns of 

Kazakhstan of the XIV-XVII centuries’), in B.A. 

Tulupbaev (ed.), Srednevekovaya gorodskaya kul’tura 

Kazakhstana i Sredney Azii (‘‘The medieval urban 

culture of Kazakhstan and Central Asia’), Alma- 

Ata 1983, 165-77; C.C. Valikhanov, Sobranie socin- 

enty v pyati tomakh (=coll. works in 5 volumes), 

Alma-Ata 1984-5. (P.B. Goipen) 

SAYUN, a town in Wadi Hadramawt [¢.v.], 
situated about 16 km/10 miles east of Shibam [q.v.] 
and 24 km/15 miles west of Tarim [g.v.] and approx- 
imately 480 km/300 miles north of the port of 
Hadramamt, al-Mukalla {¢.v.] (see H. von Wissmann 
and R.B. Serjeant, map of Southern Arabia, Royal 
Geographical Society, 1958). The town was within the 
boundaries of the Fifth Governorate of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen and now in the 
unified Republic of Yemen. Landberg (Etudes sur les 
dialectes de l’Arabie meéridionale, iii, Datinah, Leiden 
1913, 1820) discusses the spelling of the name, Say?tin 
and Saywian, etc., concluding that the former is the 
more ancient spelling and that the -zn ending is Mahri 
(cf. names like Khudin, Dammin, Kaydin etc.). 

The area is famed for its fertility and, in particular, 
for its date growing. Although it has nothing like the 
renown of Tarim in this regard, some accounts of 
Say°tin mention the town as a centre of Islamic 
scholarship (Aidjrat “lm) (Ibrahim Ahmad al-Makhafi, 
Mu‘djam al-buldan wa ‘l-kaba?il al-Yamaniyya, San‘a? 
1988, 335). Landberg, at the turn of the century 
(Etudes, i, Hadramoit, Leiden 1901, 451), writes of the 
temporary decline of Tarim as a centre of scholarship 
and religion with the closure of its school (ribaf) and 
the resultant rise of the discipline in Say?tin. Here a 
rich benefactor of the school, al-Habib (the usual 
Hadrami title of a sayyid) SAli al-Habshi Ba SAlawi, 
was its rector, providing for all the needs of poor 
students entirely free. 

Say’ iin, it should be said, is not of great antiquity. 
The name of the town appears along with the Kathiri 
sultans from about the 9th/i5th century. They con- 
quered Hadramawt from the east, from Zafar [q.v.] 
from where they originally hailed. The town con- 
tinued in their hands and was the capital of the 
Kathiri sultanate in 1967 when the British left the 
Aden Protectorates and independence was granted. 

Bibliography: All references are given in the text 
except the historical ones, the main one of which is 

Salim b. Muhammad b. Salim b. Hamid al-Kindi, 

Tarikh Hadramawt, al-‘Udda al-mufida al-djami‘a li- 

tawarikh kadima wa-haditha, ed. ‘Abdallah Muham- 

mad al-Habshi, San‘a 1991, passim. See also 

Government of Bombay, An account of the Arab tribes 

in the vicinity of Aden, Bombay 1909, 123 ff.; R.B. 

Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian coast, Ox- 

ford 1963, 25 ff. and passim; idem, Omani naval ac- 

tivities off the Southern Arabian coast tn the late 11th/ 17th 
century from Yemeni chronicles, in Jnal. of Oman Studies, 

vi (1983), 77-89. (G.R. SmitH) 

SAYYID, SA? (a., pls. asyad, sada, sadat, abstract 
nouns stydda, su*dad, etc.), originally, chief, e.g. of an 
Arabian tribe, and then, in Islamic times, a title of 
honour for descendants ofthe Prophet Muham- 
mad, being in this respect in many ways coterminous 
with the term sharif. 

Sayyid was used in ancient South Arabian, where it 
appears as s!wd ‘‘chieftain’’ (A.F.L. Beeston, etc., 


Sabaic dictionary, Louvain-Beirut 1982, 129), but the 
root seems to be largely absent from North-Western 
Semitic, being only dubiously attested in Elephantine 
Aramaic (J. Hoftijzer and K. Jongeling, Dictionary of 
the North- West Semitic inscriptions, Leiden 1995, ii, 779- 
80). In early Arabic usage, it could be applied to 
animals, with the wild ass called the sayy:d of his 
female, and to the leaders of the Jinn (Lane, Lexicon, 
1462-3). 

1. In early Arabic tribal usage. 

Though sayyid is the most common and the most 
general term, there are many other designations for 
the tribal chief: ‘amid, ‘imad ‘‘pillar, support’’; ra@bc‘ or 
sayyid al-mirba® (from the chief’s entitlement to a 
quarter of captured booty); rats, kaid (referring to the 
chief’s leadership in war); khatth and za‘im (referring 
to his oratorical powers); and shaykh and kabir 
(designating chiefs who were veterans, with long and 
glorious careers). Less common in ancient times, 
shaykh has become in recent centuries the standard 
title for the Bedouin tribal chief, since both sayyid and 
sharif (referring to the chief’s nobility of lineage) have 
tended to acquire specialised Islamic religious senses 
(see below, 2.). 

The chief’s authority in his tribe was based in the 
first place on his nasab or ancestry, from inheritance 
(irth*”) and from a chain of noble (sharif) and free 
(hurr, sarih) predecessors (kabir™ ‘an kabir”) (see Bichr 
Farés, L’honneur chez les Arabes avant l’Islam, Paris 
1932, 52; and ‘irp). He had to possess such qualities 
and practice such skills as film [g.v.], magnanimity; 
daha>, shrewdness and diplomatic finesse; and liberali- 
ty and hospitality (a chief might be described as ‘Sazim 
al-kudur ‘‘having large cooking pots’’ or kathir al-rimad 
‘“‘having a large pile of ashes [outside his tent]’’). He 
had to act as spokesman and orator for the tribe, so 
that many chiefs were famed also as poets, such as 
Imru? al-Kays of Kinda and Malik b. Nuwayra of 
Yarba‘ of Tamim {q.vv., and see for other such poet- 
chiefs, sHA‘IR. 1. a]. Such abilities as being able to 
read and write and being able to swim are recorded as 
being amongst those possessed by the chief of the 
Khazradj in Medina, Sa‘d b. Ubada [{g.v.]. Because of 
an emphasis on seniority within the leading family, 
chiefs tended to be men of mature age and experience 
rather than youths; they might be bald, but could not 
be beardless. Certain of the chief’s functions might on 
occasion be exercised by others of his kinsmen or by 
tribal notables, and in early modern times, Jaussen 
noted the existence at the side of the chief of a specific 
leader of raids, ‘akid al-ghazw, amongst the Jordanian 
tribes (Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, Paris 1948, 
132). 

A chief might succeed to the headship by an act of 
bequest (waszyya) of his predecessor. Imru? al-Kays 
succeeded his father Hudjr; Hatim al-Ta’i’s [¢.v.] son 
succeeded him; and Durayd b. al-Simma [q.v.] suc- 
ceeded his brother. Although chiefs usually came from 
what would later be called a shaykhly house, this 
lineage had to be allied to proven competence if the 
tribe were to flourish and survive in a harsh and 
lawless environment. Hence because of the overriding 
necessity for continuing success, the chief’s authority 
was fragile and could be impaired in times of adversi- 
ty. That of Amir b. al-Tufayl [9.v.] was challenged 
within his tribe of Dja‘far b. Kilab of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a 
after setbacks in battle, but later restored. Unless the 
chief was one of the minority of outstandingly forceful 
figures regarded as uncontested in their authority 
(muta‘, ghayr mudafa‘), such as Muhammad’s contem- 
porary ‘Uyayna b. Hisn of Fazara, his authority 
rested to a considerable extent on the tacit consent of 
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his peers within the tribe, underpinned by his unflag- 
ging ability to preserve his people’s fighting reputa- 
tion and to secure pasture for its herds. Hence chief- 
tainship could often be more a burden than a source 
of exploitation, reflected in the popular saying sayyid 
al-kawm khadimuhum ‘‘the chief is the tribe’s servant’’. 

Whether, as Chelhod surmised, the chief originally 
had a sacral role, one effaced by the advent of Islam, 
is uncertain, but in his function as tribal orator and 
spokesman one might conjecture an attribution of 
magical powers similar to those attributed to the an- 
cient poets {see sHA‘IR. 1. A]. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the ar- 
ticle): G. Jacob, Altbeduinisches Leben nach den Quellen 
geschildert?, Berlin 1897; H. Lammens, Le berceau de 
UIslam, U’Arabie occidentale a la veille de | Hégire, Rome 
1914, 203-331; C.A. Nallino, Sulla costituzione delle 
tribu arabe prima dell’Islamismo, in Racolta di scrittt, 
Rome 1939-48, iii, 64-86; E. Tyan, Institutions du 
droit public musulman. i. Le Califat, Paris 1954, 84- 
102; J. Chelhod, Introduction a la sociologie de |’Islam, 
Paris 1958, 53-9; J. Henninger, La société bédouine 
anctenne, in F. Gabrieli (ed.), L’antica socteta beduina, 
Rome 1959, 82-4. (C.E. Boswortu) 
2. In Islamic socio-religious usage. 

See for this, sHARIF, especially section 3. 

SAYYID HASAN GHAZNAWI, Abu ’] Muham- 
mad b. Muhammad al-Husayni al-Ashraf, Persian 
poet who died presumably in 556/1161. He spent the 
greater part of his life in Ghazna as a panegyrist of the 
Ghaznawid Sultan Bahram Shah (512-47/1118-52), to 
whose campaigns into India he dedicated several 
kasidas. During the latter’s reign he made the Hadjaj, 
in all probability prompted by problems with this 
mamdih and intended as a search for a new one. Our 
oldest source on Hasan, the Persian polymath Zahir 
al-Din Abu ’] Hasan al-Bayhaki [g. v.}, mentions in his 
(Arabic) Lubab al-ansab (written in 555/1160) that he 
met the poet, who was on his way to Mecca, in 
Nishapur in 544/1149 (Mudarris-i Radawi, introd. to 
the Diwan, 357). During his journey he associated 
with members of the Saldjik dynasty: he mourned 
sultan Mas‘ad’s death in a tardji*-band (in 546/1151) 
and dedicated a kasida to the accession to the throne of 
Malik Shah III (in 547/1152). After this journey he 
seems to have resided in Khur4san at the court of San- 
djar. Following Sandjar’s capture by the Ghuzz in 
548/1153, he attached himself to the latter’s protégé 
and nephew, the Karakhanid Mahmid Khan, who 
had become ruler of Khurasan. It is not completely 
certain whether kasidas dedicated to the Kh’arazm 
Shah Atsiz (d. 551/1156) and to the Saldjuk Sulayman 
Sh&h on the occasion of his enthronement in 555/1160 
were only sent to, respectively, Kh*arazm and 
Hamadhan or refer to an actual stay at those places. 
The kasida for Sulayman Shah gives the last date of his 
life, which came to an end before 557/1162, the date 
of the deposition of Mahmud Khan (see below). A 
tomb of the poet can be seen in Azadwar near 
Djuwayn. 

The only work which has survived is a Persian 
diwan of about 5,000 bayts. This Diwan is preceded by 
an introduction written by a companion who asserts 
that, in accordance with the author’s wish in his testa- 
ment, he collected it to dedicate it to the Karakhanid 
Mahmid Khan. Although no ms. of the Diwan older 
than the late 10th/16th century survives, several of 
Hasan Ghaznawi’s poems have come down to us in a 
ms. from 636/1238 from another text, namely, 
Rawandi’s [q.v.] history of the Saldjiks Rahat al-sudur 
(completed in 603/1206-7). In this text he is, after 
Mudjir al-Din Baylakani [¢.v.], the dian author most 


cited; it contains seven complete poems (kasidas and 
tarkib-bands), which, in accordance with the nature of 
the text, are all intended for Saldjik mamdihs, and 
some odd verses as well. Moreover, Rawandi cites an 
anecdote wherein Hasan advises another poet to learn 
by heart ‘‘modern’’ poets like Anwari [q.v.] and 
himself and leave aside the great classics like Sana’7 
{g.v.] whose talent would inhibit a poet (57-8). 

The Diwan consists of kasidas, strophic poems, 
ghazaltyyat, kita‘at and ruba‘tyyat. The kasidas are mostly 
panegyric, and more than half of them lack a nasib and 
begin directly with the madh. A large part of the re- 
maining kasidas have a nasib devoted to a description 
of spring and taghazzul. Some kasidas, however, stand 
out both by subject matter and quality. Memorable 
are no. 57, a complaint kasida with the title saftr al- 
damir; no. 59, which echoes a kasida by Mas‘id-i Sa‘d- 
i Salman [g.v.] combining complaint with fakhr, and 
no. 60, an ascetic kasida. In no. 72, a sawgand-ndma 
(‘‘oath-poem’’), the poet tries to repudiate an accusa- 
tion. Some kasidas have long passages devoted to wasf. 
A case in point is the original no. 46, which has a des- 
cription of fourteen lines of the eyes, which leads to a 
gurizgah where the gaze is oriented towards the mam- 
duh. Other examples are the description of the night 
in nos. 62 (as well as of the horse) and 67 (with 
separate attention to each of the planets). 

Already in 1958 Braginski paid attention to the 
ghazaliyyat of Hasan. More than a third of them end 
with a panegyrical dedication; in this he follows 
Mas‘td-i Sa‘d-i Salman and Mut‘izzi [q¢.v.] and 
prefigures his later contemporary Sanai and 
ultimately Hafiz. 

Bibliography: Diwan, ed. Muhammad Mudar- 
ris-i Radawi, 2nd revised ed., Tehran 1362 Sh. 
(with extensive introduction); Rawandi, Rdhat al- 
sudir ed. Muhammad Ikbal, with extra notes by 
Mudjtaba Minuwi, ?Tehran 1364 Sh.; Muhammad 
‘Awfi, Lubdb al-albab, ed. SaSid Nafisi, Tehran 1335 
Sh., 438-41; Dawlat Shah, Tadhktrat al-shu‘ara?, ed. 
Muhammad Ramadani, Tehran 1338 Sh., 82-4; 
Lutf-Alt Beg Adhar, Atashkada, ed. Hasan Sadat 
Nasiri, ii, Tehran 1338 Sh., 535-44; Braginski, O 
vozniknovenit gazelt v tadzhikskoy 1 persidskoy literature, 
in Sov. Vostok, ti (1958) 94-100; Dhabihallah Safa, 
Tarikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, ii, Tehran 1332 Sh., 586- 
98; J. Rypka, Hist. of Iranian literature, 122, 197; 
idem, in Camb. hist. Iran, v, 562; Munzawl, Fthrist-t 
nuskhaha-yi khatti-yt farsi, iii, Tehran 1350 Sh., 2297- 
98; J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of prety and poetry. The interac- 
tion of religion and literature in the life and works of Hakim 
Sana of Ghazna, Leiden 1983, passim (see index); 
Khaliki-Mutlak, art. Asraf Gaznavi, in Elr (based 
on Mudarris-i Radawi’s introduction). 

(Anna Livia BEELAERT) 

AaL-SAYYID at-HIMYARI, Ast Hasuim IsMA‘IL 
b. Muhammad b. Yazid b. Rabi‘a b. Mufarrigh, a 
Shi‘i poet and a grandson of the poet Ibn Mufarrigh 
al-Himyari [¢.v.]. He was born to [badi parents about 
105/723, grew up in Basra, and died in Baghdad or 
Wasit between 173/789 and 179/795. At a young age, 
he adopted with great fervour the doctrine of the 
Kaysaniyya {q.v.] Shi‘a, believing in the imamate and 
occultation of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya [q.v.] and 
his return as the Mahdi [g.v.]. Twelver Shi‘7 
authorities, both mediaeval and modern, claim that 
he later converted to Imamism (tadjafara), but the 
proof-stories they cite are anachronistic, contradic- 
tory, or legendary, and his tadjaSfur poems have been 
judged of old as forgeries. Despite his well-known 
Kaysani Shi‘i beliefs, though, he maintained good 
relations with the ‘Abbasid caliphs al-Saffah, al- 
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Mansur, al-Mahdi and al-Rashid, whose praises he 
sang and whose gifts he accepted. 

Al-Sayyid is considered a leading and _ prolific 
muhdath poet of the class of Bashshar b. Burd and Abu 
)-“Atahiya [q¢.vv.]. Although several known people 
(including four daughters) transmitted his poems, no 
one could collect them all, due to their large 
number—allegedly over 2,300. Of these, only 221 
poems and fragments have survived; and, of the many 
books written about his akhbar, only one is extant also. 
Clearly, his poetry was shunned very early, since it 
contained vehement invectives against the Compan- 
ions, the Prophet’s wives, and the enemies of the 
Shi‘is, notably the Umayyads. Most of his poetry 
praises the Bana Hashim and recounts ‘Alli’s virtues 
and extraordinary exploits. Though this poetry is 
generally lyrical, melodious, easy-flowing, and 
idiosyncratically narrative in style, al-Sayyid’s most 
tender are perhaps his Kaysani poems, depicting Ibn 
al-Hanafiyya’s state and his long-awaited return to 
earth. These latter poems have been a major source 
for the heresiographers on the Kaysaniyya and have 
often been attributed to the earlier Kaysani poet, 
Kuthayyir ‘Azza {g.v.]. 
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SAYYID KUTB, Ibrahim Husayn Shadhili, 
Egyptian writer, prominent member of the 
Muslim Brotherhood and main ideologue of 
modern Muslim Sunni fundamentalism, born 9 
October 1906 in Misha near Asyut, executed 29 
August 1966 in Cairo. 

Life. In 1920 Sayyid Kutb moved from his native 
village to Cairo for his secondary education. From 
1929 till 1933 he studied at Dar al-‘Ulim. He worked 
as a teacher for approximately six years, became a 
functionary in the Ministry of Education (Wizdrat al- 
Ma‘arif), and was sent on an educational mission to 
the United States where he spent two years. He 
returned to Egypt in August 1950. 

Sayyid Kutb joined the Muslim Brotherhood [see 
AL-IKHWAN AL-MUSLIMUN] probably only after his 
return from the United States. The exact date on 
which he joined is still disputed. It is usually assumed 
that he became a Brotherhood member in 1951. 

In October 1952 he left the Ministry of Education 


after nineteen years of service. When the July 1952 
revolution took place, he was in close contact with the 
Free Officers. He served, so we are told by several 
sources, as the cultural adviser to the leaders of ihe 
revolution. Nevertheless Sayyid Kutb parted with the 
new leaders because of ideological differences, for he 
believed that Islam should serve as the basis for the 
new Egyptian régime. 

He became the editor of the newspaper of the 
Muslim Brotherhood just before he was arrested for 
the first time, together with the leadership of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, in early 1954, and remained 
behind bars for three months. 

His second arrest took place on 26 October 1954 in 
the wake of the Manshiyya incident, supposedly an 
attempt to assassinate the then President, Djamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir [g.v. in Suppl.], in Alexandria’s Man- 
shiyya Square. In 1955 he was sentenced to fifteen 
years in prison. 

Thanks to mediation by the ‘Iraki president ‘Abd 
al-Salam ‘Arif, Sayyid Kutb was released from prison 
in 1964. In November 1964 he published his Ma‘alim 
ft ‘l-tarik ‘‘Landmarks’’. In this book he accuses pres- 
ent Muslim societies of being not Islamic but dari. 
This word originally simply means ‘‘pre-Islamic’’, 
but in this new context it has no limitations to a period 
but means first of all ‘‘pagan’’, ‘‘barbaric’’, ‘‘anti- 
Islamic’’, ‘‘vicious’’ and ‘‘wicked’’. The accusation 
of being gahilz implies apostasy from Islam, which is 
punishable by death. 

On 9 August 1965, Sayyid Kutb was arrested 
again. He was accused of attempting to assassinate 
Djamal ‘Abd al-NAsir, of treason, and of planning a 
coup d’état. His trial was presided over by the 
notorious military judge Fu?ad al-Didjwi who, in the 
words of Gilles Kepel, ‘‘offered the accused all the 
guarantees of fairness characteristic of a military court 
in a dictatorial state trying defendants broken by tor- 
ture.’’ Sayyid Kutb was sentenced to death on 21 
August 1966 and executed one week later. 

Autobiographical writings. Two of Sayyid Kutb’s 
novels are generally believed to be largely 
autobiographical: 7iff min al-karya ‘‘A child from the 
village’, 1946, and Ashwak ‘‘Thorns’’, 1947, a mov- 
ing work which explains why its hero never married. 

At the end of the year 1965, in prison, Sayyid Kutb 
wrote a detailed statement on his activities within the 
Muslim Brotherhood. This statement was published 
under the title Li-madha a‘damiini? ‘‘Why did they exe- 
cute me?’’. Moreover, several letters, autobio- 
graphical articles, and court or police proceedings 
have been preserved. 

Literary works and literary criticism. The first book 
Sayyid Kutb published was his Mahammat al-sha%r fi ’l- 
hayat wa-shi* al-djil al-hadir, ‘‘The task of the poet in 
life and the poetry of the present generation’’, 1933. 

Sayyid Kutb’s first and last volume of poetry ap- 
peared in 1935. It is entitled al-Shajz? al-madjhil, ‘‘The 
unknown shore’’. The articles of literary criticism 
which he published in the periodicals al-Risala, al- 
Muktataf, al-Kitab and al-Katib al-Misri between 1942 
and 1946 have been collected in his Kutub wa- 
shakhstyyat, 1946. In the same year his novel al-Madina 
al-mashira ‘‘The enchanted city’’, appeared. 

Writings on Islam. Ideas. Sayyid Kutb’s most impor- 
tant work is without doubt his commentary on the 
Kur’an, Fi zilal al-Kur°an, literally ‘‘In the shadows of 
the Kur?an’’, in 30 volumes. When Sayyid Kutb was 
arrested in 1954, 16 volumes had appeared. The re- 
maining volumes were written from prison, with 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Ghazali acting as govern- 
ment-appointed censor. 

In 1960, a revised edition of this commentary 
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started to appear. Volume xiii of the revised edition 
(up to stira XIV) appeared in 1964. Arrest and execu- 
tion prevented the revised edition from being com- 
pleted. It is this revised edition which is often 
characterised as tafsir haraki ‘‘activist exegesis’’. 

In the general introduction to this commentary, the 
layman Sayyid Kutb carefully explains that he ‘‘had 
heard God speaking to [him] in this Kur’an’’, even 
though his training had been literary, non- 
theological, and even though he had never been a 
recognised Azhar-trained ‘‘man of religion’’. 

His al-‘Adala al-idjtima‘yya fi l-Islam, ‘‘Social 
justice in Islam’’, April 1949, revised ed. 1964, was 
originally written as an answer to the leftist ideas with 
which Egypt was permeated in the late nineteen- 
forties. It contains much that would come back in 
more rigidly-argued forms later on. It appears to be 
the first work in Arabic that employed the phrase 
‘“social justice’ instead of ‘‘socialism’’. 

The dahiliyya theory developed in Ma‘alim fi 'l-tarik, 
1964, became the ideological nucleus of modern Sun- 
ni fundamentalism. It has the grim consequence of 
lakfir, the act of identifying someone as a 4a@fir, 
unbeliever, or, even, when born a Muslim, as an 
apostate who deserves the death penalty. 

Sayyid Kutb’s djahtliyya theory has roots in tradi- 
tional Islam and in traditional Islamic law. It appeals 
to the traditional dislike which the inhabitants of the 
Middle East feel for their rulers. It reflects the feeling, 
common in the Middle East, of being overwhelmed by 
a modernity that penetrated the Muslim world from 
the West. 

There is, however, more to fundamentalism than a 
mere rejection of modernity. The non-fundamentalist 
Sifis, as well as other groups, equally reject moderni- 
ty, but they do not accept the grave political conse- 
quences which the fundamentalists attach to this re- 
jection. 

Amongst the collections of articles that appeared as 
separate books under the name of Sayyid Kutb, 
Ma‘rakatuna ma‘a ’l-Yahid, ‘‘Our struggle with the 
Jews’’, deserves individual mention. The essay which 
gave this volume its title was probably written in 
1950-1. In its present form, it contains footnotes refer- 
ring to the spurious document known as The Protocols 
of the elders of Zion that were added in 1970 by a Saudi 
editor, one Zayn al-Din al-Rakkaby. There is an 
English translation of the essay by Ronald L. Nettler, 
including an elaborate introduction and commentary, 
see Bibl. below. 

A complete list of Sayyid Kutb’s writings can be 
found in Salah ‘Abd al-Fattah al-Khalidi, 1991, 517- 
80. This valuable list supplies ample information on 
the origins, first date of appearance, reprints etc. of 
Sayyid Kutb’s articles and books. 
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SAYYIDS, a dynasty of Indo-Muslim kings in 
Dihli which followed the Tughluks and preceded the 
Lodis [g.vv.] and ruled over Dihli for about 37 years 
(817-55/1414-51). Four rulers, Khidr Khan (817- 
24/1414-21), Mubarak Shah (824-37/1421-34), 
Muhammad b. Farid (837-47/1434-43) and ‘Ala al- 
Din ‘Alam Shah (847-55/1443-51), belonged to this 
dynasty. Their claim of Sayyid descent seems to have 
been shrewdly fabricated in order to buttress their 
position in the absence of any racial or oligarchic sup- 
port. The contemporary author of Ta*rikh-i Mubarak- 
Shahi, 182, gives two reasons for this claim: firstly, 
because Sayyid Djalal al-Din Bukhari, an eminent 
Suhrawardi saint of Multan, had once referred to 
Khidr’s father, Malik Sulayman, as a Sayyid; and 
secondly, because Khidr possessed the moral qualities 
of a Sayyid. Both are flimsy arguments. Significantly 
enough, the author of 7arikh-i-Muhammadi is silent on 
this point. 

Khidr Khan, the founder of the dynasty, was the 
son of Malik Sulayman, an adopted son of Malik 
Nasir al-Mulk Mardan Dawlat, an influential amir of 
Firdz Shah Tughluk. Under the later Tughluks, 
Khidr became the mukta‘ of Multan, but was removed 
in 798/1395-6 when he quarrelled with Sarang Khan, 
brother of Malla Ikbal Khan {g.v.]. Fortune smiled 
upon him when Timur occupied Dihli and conferred 
its government on him. On the eve of his departure, 
Timir entrusted to him the government of Multan 
and Dipalpir also. This gave Khidr an initial leverage 
over other Tughluk maliks who were struggling for 
supremacy in the state, but he had to struggle hard to 
reach the throne. After a number of battles and skir- 
mishes at Adjodhan, Sirhind, Rohtak, Méwat and 
Dihli and in the Do?ab, Khidr entered Siri on 17 
Rabi‘ I 817/6 June 1414 and ascended the throne. His 
seven years of rule were spent mostly in quelling 
rebellions and dealing with recalcitrant groups of the 
nobility. He made determined efforts, though without 
any lasting success, to reunite under the Sultanate the 
whole tract of the country from Multan in the west to 
Kannawdj in the east and from the foot of the 
Himalayas in the north to the borders of Malwa. He 
was, however, reluctant to assume sovereignty and 
was content with the title of Rayat-t ala, pretending to 
rule on behalf of Timar. Abu ’1l-Fadl remarks: 
“‘Khidr Khan in gratitude (to Timur) did not assume 
the regal title but styled his court ‘the Sublime Stan- 
dards’, and adorned the khutba with the name of that 
illustrious monarch and afterwards with that of Mirza 
Shah Rukh, but it concluded with a prayer for 
himself”’ (ii, 312). The text of the khutba is given in the 
Madjma‘ al-insha? and Ta*rikh-t Muhammadi:. Khidr 
Khan died on 17 Djumada I 824/20 May 1421 and, 
according to Firishta, people mourned him by wear- 
ing black garments. 

Mubarak Shah, who succeeded his father, dealt 
with the rebellions of Djasrath Khokar and Tughan 
Ra?’is, garrisoned Lahore and undertook campaigns 
against Katehr and Kampil. Developments in Etawa, 
Multan, Bayana, Gwaliyar and Méwat disturbed him 
throughout his reign. He also had to deal with Sultan 
Ibrahim Shark? of Djawnpur [q.v.}, undertake cam- 
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paigns against the Khdkars and face the revolt of 
the sons of Sayyid Salim (Shawwal 833/June-July 
1430). In Djumada II 834/February-March 1431, 
he had to deal with the incursion of Shaykh ‘AIt of 
Kabul. 

On 9 Radjab 837/19 February 1434, Sultan 
Mubarak Shah was assassinated when he was prepar- 
ing to go for his Friday prayers. During the 17 years 
of his reign, he had to undertake ceaseless military 
operations in Katehr, Méwat and the north-eastern 
region, and had to deal with rebellious malzks in and 
around the capital. Corrupt and treacherous officers 
added to his problems and pervaded the entire ad- 
ministrative machinery. His administrative short- 
comings apart, he was (as Firishta says) a ‘‘cultured 
prince’’. 

Immediately on his father’s death, Muhammad 
Shah (son of Farid b. Khidr) ascended the throne 
‘with the assent of the amirs, maliks, imams, Sayyids, 
grandees, people, ‘ulama? and the kadis’’ (T.-1 
Mubarak-Shahi, 236). The next day he called the high 
amirs and slaves of Mubarak, who enjoyed the 
privilege of the mahi maratib (fish banner), on the 
pretext of giving bay‘at (allegiance), and had some of 
them killed and put others in confinement; he thus 
brought many of the regicides to book. At a time when 
anarchical tendencies were getting out of control, 
some ‘ulama? and amirs invited Mahmid I Khaldji 
{g.v.] from Malwa. In utter distress, Muhammad 
Shah sent for Bahlal Lodi and his troops from 
Samana. The stern battle of the first day convinced 
Mahmid that the conquest of Dihli would not be an 
easy task. He therefore readily accepted Muhammad 
Shah’s proposal for peace and turned back. When he 
was on his return journey, Bahlul Lodi plundered 
some of his equipage. Pleased at this, Muhammad 
Shah addressed Bahlul officially as his son. 

In 845/1441 Muhammad Shah handed over 
Dipalpir and Lahore to Bahlil and commissioned 
him to chastise Djasrath Khokar. But Bahlal turned 
hostile and marched against Dihli. This undermined 
the position of Muhammad Shah, whose nobles 
“‘even within twenty karohs of Dihli’’ turned against 
him. On Muhammad Shah’s death in 847/1443, his 
son ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Alam Shah was raised to the throne. 
According to Abu ’! Fadl, he ‘‘possessed no share of 
rectitude and abandoned himself to licentious 
gratifications’’ (ii, 313). Reports of Sharki attacks and 
the disloyal attitude of the nobles created a difficult 
situation for him. In 1448 he abandoned Dihli and 
settled in Bada@ in, where earlier he had lived as 
governor. Bahlul Lodi took possession of Dihli but al- 
lowed him to rule over Bada?un till his death 
(883/1478). Subsequently, Sultan Husayn Sharki in- 
tegrated Bada?tn into his kingdom of Djawnpar. 
Families which traced their origin to him were known 
in Bada’tin as Khidr-Khani Sayyids (Fad) Akram Sid- 
diki, Athar-1 Badan, Bada?tn 1915, 70). 

Emerging as the principality of Multan, the Sayyid 
dynasty ended as the principality of Bada’an. Looked 
at in the context of the Dihli Sultanate, the Sayyid 
dynasty forms a watershed in the history of mediaeval 
India, indicating a stage in the dismemberment of 
centralised monarchy. Its rulers were devoid of any 
ideal of establishing an empire; their political vision 
was confined to a radius of some 200 miles round 
Dihli. Their writ worked only from ‘‘Dihli to Palam’”’ 
(az Dihlt ta Palam), as the saying went. They under- 
took innumerable punitive campaigns but these were 
mainly directed against their own maliks. There was 
neither administrative coordination nor uniformity in 
the areas under their control. Even in the agrarian 


sphere there was ‘‘diversity of practice in assessment 
and collection’? (Moreland, 67). Group assessment 
seems to have gained ground at the expense of Shar- 
ing or Measurement. In reality, the Sayyid kings of 
Dihli—with their nebulous title of rayat-i a‘la—were 
nothing more than glorified ikfa‘-dars and, as Tripathi 
has remarked, ‘‘were never seriously considered as 
Sovereign rulers’. Their political outlook, their 
theory of kingship, and even their ethnic origin, was 
born of the exigencies of the situation. The 
numismatic evidence on which E. Thomas and 
Nelson Wright based their conclusions about inscrip- 
tions on the Sayyid currency is not borne out by infor- 
mation recorded by Bihamid Khani and other Persian 
chroniclers. According to Bihamid Khani, the orders 
of Shah Rukh were enforced here for about 40 years. 
Robes of honour and standards were received from 
Harat, while the sikka (currency) was issued and the 
khutba was recited in the name of Timar and his son. 
It appears from the Ta*rikh-i Muhammadi and the 
Matla‘ al-sa‘dayn that the Sayyid rulers regularly paid 
tribute to them. Mubarak Shah’s claim to be Na’b-i 
Amir al-Mu?minin should be interpreted in the context 
of Shah Rukh’s ‘‘ambition of being recognised as 
Khalifa and overlord of other Muslim princes’’ 
(Arnold, The Caliphate, 12). 

Despite all the political turmoil and unstable condi- 
tions that prevailed in their shrunken kingdom, the 
Sayyid rulers displayed a keen interest in the founding 
of new cities. Khidr Khan founded Khidrabad and 
Mubarak Shah Mubarakabad on the banks of the 
Djumna (Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Athar al-sanddid, 
ed. Khalik Andjum, Delhi 1990, i, 102). No ar- 
chaeological remains of these cities have survived. 
‘Ala? al-Din is said to have populated A‘lapir in the 
Bada’in district (Radi al-Din Bismil, Kamz al-ta°rikh, 
Bada’un 1907, 232). He laid out a pleasure garden 
also (Manzoor Badaoni, Athar awliya-i shahr-i Badain, 
Agra 1338/1920, 25). The architecture of the Sayyid 
period is, however, expressive of dissolution. Only the 
tombs of the period have survived; it has been rightly 
designated as the Makbara architecture. According to 
Percy Brown, 26, ‘‘in the course of time the country 
around the capital was converted into a_ vast 
necropolis’’. More than fifty tombs of considerable 
size and importance belonged to nobles. No large con- 
gregational mosques were built during this period. 
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SAZ, Ottoman form saz, the Turkish lute. Saz, 
with various meanings in Persian, including ‘‘musical 
instrument’’ in general, may be applied to stringed 
instruments (the ¢égir in Adharbaydjan, the viol, 
sorud, in Bali¢istan), to wind instruments (the zurna in 
Persia) or to the musical band itself; in effect, in 
Balitistan (where the local language often reflects the 
ancient stages of Persian), this word also means the 
tuning of instruments. 

If in Turkey saz still denotes, in a rural environ- 
ment, any musical instrument, the term is generally 
applied to the lute with a long neck and a semi- 
pyriform belly, with three groups of strings compris- 
ing two or three strings, and this has become over the 
course of the 20th century a real symbol of national 
unity. 

1. History and structure of the instrument. 

There are representations of lutes with long necks 
on Akkadian cylinder seals of the third millennium 
B.C. The same type of instrument was spread, in the 
second millennium B.C., all over western Asia and 
Egypt. Later, there are Byzantine pictures of long- 
necked lutes (pandoura), attesting the presence of such 
instruments in Anatolia before the Turkish conquest. 
The question of the origin of these lutes can be dis- 
cussed at length, but it is clear that, although such 
stringed instruments may have existed in Western 
Asia before the Turks’ arrival, it nevertheless seems 
that the Oghuz brought into Asia Minor their own 
lute, the ancestor of the present saz, with the name of 
kopuz. In descriptions of the 14th-15th centuries A.D. 
(in Ytnus Emre and the Dede Korkut epic), it seems 
to have been a lute with three strings, with a long neck 
and a sound-board of hide. The present form of the 
saz could thus be the result of a synthesis between the 
autochthonous, Anatolian instrument and the 
Turkish kopuz. 

In our time, the saz has scveral names, correspond- 
ing to different sizes respectively; thus, in increasing 
order, cura (between 50 and 70 cm), cura-baglama or 
tambura (ca. 95 cm), baglama (ca. 110 cm), bozuk (115- 
20 cm), divan sazt (130 cm) and meydan sazz (140 cm or 
more). The length of the neck compared with the 
sound-board is such that one can play an octave and 
a fourth. One should mention a final variant, original- 
ly from eastern Turkey and Adharbaydjan, 
characterised by a shorter neck (an octave + a tone) 
and with a total length of about 100 cm; this is called 
¢ogtr, or ktsa saple (baglama). It is not impossible that 
the most archaic saz may be the little cura with three 
strings, called in the western parts iigtelli baglama or 
kopuz, and by the nomads of the Taurus, dbudgar. 

Each fret is a nylon thread (in former times a piece 
of gut or a copper thread), wrapped three times round 
the neck and tied at the back; this may be the origin 


of another name currently used for the saz, sc. baglama 
(from baglamak ‘‘to attach’’). 

The strings, of metal since the 18th century, are in 
origin two (zkitellt, corresponding to the Persian dotar) 
or three (dgtellt, setar). On the biggest saz, the cords are 
doubled or tripled in unison, in order to increase the 
dynamic or to create sympathetic resonances (dérttelli, 
altztell1, etc.). At the present time there is added a 
deep-toned threaded string, tuned to an octave. The 
strings at the top and at the base are of a similar trim 
(.18 or .20 mm), and that or those of the middle is/are 
lower (.30 mm). In our context, we shall speak about 
the lower, middle or top string in the singular, even 
though a group of strings may be involved. 

2. Evolution and playing techniques. 

It is important to distinguish instruments of rural 
origin from those of musical instrument workshops of 
the towns. The latter, meant for playing in all styles, 
have 24 frets and can sometimes claim the same 
perfection as the classical lutes. A saz made by a peas- 
ant or nomad, with 10 to 18 frets, will be adapted to 
a particular regional or tribal style. 

In the countryside, the saz is still played with the 
fingers, with trimmed finger nails; with one finger, or 
with rasgueados; but a plectrum may also be used, now 
made of a piece of plastic with an equivalent 
flexibility. 

The different sizes of instruments, the placing of the 
frets and the numerous strings of the three groups 
display the main traits of the Anatolian musical 
system. At the outset, the longer the instrument, the 
more the left hand is forced to make long movements, 
played on the first string, with the other strings acting 
as adrone. The saz is in this case essentially a monodic 
instrument, subordinated to the voice which it accom- 
panies. If it is of small or medium size, it will be 
played on the three strings; the slenderness of the neck 
allows in effect the thumb to block the upper string, 
whilst the other fingers press indifferently the lower or 
middle string. If the hand grips round the neck, the 
third finger may even press the upper string at the 
same time as the thumb. From this there results the 
possibility of varying the drones and of producing 
chords of three sounds, so that the art of the rural saz 
is often characterised by a tendency to polyphony, 
which sustains an invariably monodic melody. 

As many as 14 different tunings (diizen) of the saz 
are enumerated. The ones most used today are: 

(from top to bottom) 

G-D-A (kara diizen or bozuk diizen) 

E-D-A (astk dtizent or baglama diizent) 

The first allows all the modes of rural Anatolian 
music to be played, and leaves the choice between 
several base notes (A, G, B or D). For this reason, it 
is considered as the most suitable to represent the 
logical and systematic coherence put forward by the 
teachers in the conservatories of traditional music in 
contemporary Turkey. The second, the tuning of the 
minstrels (aszk [see SAsHik]), is more limited since it 
only allows one base note (E), but is nevertheless very 
esteemed, and considered as more ‘‘hot’’ (yantk). 
Since the base note is situated on the middle string, 
the polyphonic tendency mentioned above is 
displayed there necessarily, in the shape of chords of 
parallel fifths very characteristic of minstrels’ art. 

Other tunings are meant for a more limited number 
of modes, and are practiced either in a special region 
(e.g. misket diizeni, F #-D-A, in the region of Ankara) 
or by a group (e.g. abdal diizent, G-A-A, characteristic 
of the Abdal Turkmens). 

3. Ideology and society. 

In present-day Turkey, after the coming of modern 
ways of transmitting music—radio, tape recorders— 
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and taking into account the more frequent movements 
of population and migration to the big towns, several 
practices of the saz exist together. 

Despite the change brought about by modern life, 
for marriage celebrations, sez musicians of the village, 
knowing the traditional and local repertoire, are still 
resorted to. They often play in small groups e.g. saz, 
viol and a wind instrument. They are gradually being 
replaced by youths playing the urban repertoire on an 
electric saz. 

The saz, then, continues to accompany the singing 
of the aszks or ozans [q.v.]. These poet-musicians come 
either from the mainly Sunni regions of Kars and Er- 
zurum, or from the Alevi-Bektasi communities of the 
Sivas and Erzincan regions. In this latter case, inter- 
nal emigration, to Istanbul or Ankara, or external, to 
Germany, has perpetuated the tradition of the aszk, 
which owes its popularity in the urban milieu to the 
political echoes of the texts of the songs, as expressions 
of a minority often persecuted in Ottoman history, 
and to a social ideal and art of living. Furthermore, 
the saz is the essential instrument for the ceremony of 
the Alevi sama‘ [q.v.]. For all these reasons, it has 
become the main symbol of Alevi culture, in contem- 
porary Turkey and in the diaspora, in the form of the 
¢égir tuned according to the baglama or asik diizent. 

In addition to these practices, of a local or religious 
nature, since the first years of the Republic there has 
come into being a national music, whose diffusion has 
been assured by the Turkish radio and the state con- 
servatoires. The repertoire is collected from all the 
provinces of Turkey and interpreted by orchestral 
groups using traditional instruments. In _ this 
framework, the saz embodies the national identity in 
more than one way: at the outset by its suitability for 
representing all the regional styles; then by the fix- 
edness of its system fretting and the proportions which 
dertermine its making; and finally, by the inherent 
system and logic in learning the practice of the saz and 
often underlined by its teachers; these last give pride 
of place to the kara diuzen, in fifths, assimilated to the 
“rational”? order. From this point of view, one can 
say that the two tunings mentioned above are seen to- 
day as entailing two distinct ideological contents: the 
baglama duzeni is associated with the voice of the aszk, 
to what is secret and to the heterodoxy of Bektashism 
[see BEKTASHIYYA], or even with social confrontation, 
in the eyes of official circles, who set up against it the 
“‘rational’’ kara dizen, the expression of the logical 
laws of the national music. 

Bibliography : H.G. Farmer, Studies in oriental 
musical instruments, London 1931; Sir Laurence 
Picken, Folk instruments of Turkey, Oxford 1975; The 
new Grove dictionary of musical instruments, London 
1984, ili, 319-20; M. Stockes, The Arabesk debate, 
Oxford 1992; see also TUNBUR, SUD. (J. CLER) 
SEBASTIYYA [see saBastivya]. 

SEBKHA [see sapxual. 

SEBUKTIGIN (Tkish. sevik ¢tégin ‘‘beloved 
prince’), Abt Mansir, Turkish slave com- 
mander of the Samanids {q.v.] and founder of the 
Ghaznawid dynasty {q.v.] in eastern Afghanistan. 

What little is known of his early life stems mainly 
from his alleged Pand-nama or testament of advice to 
his successor (preserved in a later Persian historian; 
see SHABANKARA’l) and from Djizdjani’s quotations 
from a lost part of the Adudjalladat of Abu ’1-Fadl 
Bayhakt [9.v.] which dealt with Sebiktigin’s gover- 
norship. He came from the Barskhan district of the 
Semiretye [see veT1 su], was enslaved and taken to 
Transoxania, thus beginning a career in the Samanid 
army as a slave of Alptigin {g.v.]. After Alptigin 


withdrew to the far eastern periphery of the Samanid 
dominions at Ghazna [g.v.}, a series of his fellow- 
Turkish commanders succeeded him as governor 
there, culminating in Sebiktigin’s assumption of 
power in 366/977, beginning a twenty years’ reign, 
nominally as governor for the SamAnids, in fact as an 
independent ruler. From his base at Ghazna, he 
began the policy of expansion which his son Mahmud 
was to continue, adding Bust and Kusdar [g. vv. | to his 
kingdom, launching expeditions towards north- 
western India against the Hindish4hi [¢.v.] king 
Djaypal and annexing the Kabul river valley down to 
Peshawar. He gave military aid to the last Samanid 
amirs against their rebellious generals (384-5/994-5), 
but just before his death in 387/997 himself intervened 
in Transoxania and established his influence in the 
capital Bukhara. He was succeeded in Ghazna, after 
a brief succession struggle, by his eldest son Mahmiid 
(9.2. ]. 

ie his death, Sebuktigin acquired a reputation 
amongst the Ghaznawids as the just ruler, amir-i “adil, 
but little of his real personality in fact emerges from 
the sources. 

Bibliography: For the sources, see Bosworth, 
Early sources for the history of the first four Ghaznavid 
sultans (977-1041), in IQ, viii (1963), and for the 
Pand-nadma, M. Nazim, The Pand-Namah of Subuk- 
tigin, in JRAS (1933), 605-28. Of studies, see Bar- 
thold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 261-5; 
M. Nazim, The life and times of Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 28-33; Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, 36-44. (C.E. Boswortu) 
SEFARETNAME [see sarir]. 

SEGBAN [see Suppl.]. 

SEGESTAN [see sisTAn]. 

SEGOVIA [see sHakusiyya]. 

SEGU or Segou, a town of the present Mali, 
situated on the banks of the Niger and the historic 
capital of the Bambara kingdom of Segu from the 18th 
century onwards, and then of the empire of al-Hadjdj 
“Umar. 

There exist four villages with the name Segu, all on 
the river’s right bank, at more than 200 km/124 miles 
to the north-east of Bamako. These are, from 
upstream to downstream, over a distance of a dozen 
kilometres, Segu-Koro (‘‘old Segu’’), Segu-Bugu (the 
village of agricultural cultivation), Segu-Kura (‘‘new 
Segu’’) and Segu-Sikoro, transformed into a royal 
residence by Ngolo Jarra (ca. 1750-87). 

It was around 1710 that Biton Mamari Kulibali 
asserted his power, as war leader and founder of a new 
system of authority, over the Bambara peoples, who 
were sedentaries, animists and users of the Mandingo 
language, of this part of the Niger valley. Having 
become the leader of a group of young men, all in the 
same age band (éon), he built up his power through the 
extensive acquisition of slaves from all origins, who 
became “‘slaves of the ¢on’’ (ton jon). In this way, a cen- 
tralised, military state, based on Segu, developed, 
which spread out in all directions. Over two centuries, 
two dynasties succeeded each other at the head of this 
empire, the Kulibali and the Jarra. 

The basic social institution of the Bambara empire 
of Segu was the ton jon or group of subject persons, 
who made up the army and a good part of the 
bureaucracy. Through loyal service and acts of 
bravery, certain jon could attain to positions of com- 
mand. It was these éon jons who, in the middle of the 
18th century, exterminated the Kulibali family and 
raised to power one of their own number, Ngolo 
Jarra, founder of the new dynasty. 

The bases of Segu’s prosperity rested on the lasting 
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alliance between an industrious (cotton, indigo, food 
production) Bambara pcasantry, the military régime 
of the ton jon, who accumulated captives and booty, 
and the Marka, a specialist Muslim merchant group, 
who lived in certain towns and controlled commercial 
operations. The Bambara themselves were strongly 
attached to animist cults (the dynasty protected a 
whole network of temples and priests), but tolerated 
the practice of Islam in the quarters of the town- 
enclaves of the Marka. 

At the approach of al-Hadjdj ‘Umar, in the midst 
of the 19th century, the rulcr of the time, Bina ‘Ali 
Djarra, tried in vain to ally with the Dina of Masina, 
the neighbouring Islamic Fulani power. Al-Hadjdj 
“Umar entered Segu on 26-7 Sha‘ban 1277/9-10 
March 1861, and proceeded immediately to the 
gathering-together of all the idols and their destruc- 
tion. Designated as khalifa by his father, Ahmadu 
(Ahmad al-Kabir), ‘Umar’s son, took over the succes- 
sion on his father’s death in 1864. It was at this time 
(1864-6) that the French traveller Mage lived in Segu, 
of which he has left a lively and well-informed descrip- 
tion, estimating the population of Segu-Sikoro at that 
time at 10,000 persons. Ahmad al-Kabir reigned in 
this town for almost thirty years, at grips with the op- 
position of some of his brothers and with the con- 
quered population. In this same period, the French 
advanced progressively from Senegal. On 6 April 
1890 Colonel Archinard entered Segu, whilst 
Ahmadu fled eastwards. In the course of the ensuing 
months, Archinard sent to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris—which has preserved them ever since—the 
rich library of al-Hadjdj ‘Umar and of Ahmadu. 

Bibliography: E. Mage, Voyage dans le Soudan oc- 
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SEHI BEY, Ottoman poet and biographer of 
poets of the 10th/16th century, b. 874/1470-1 and 
died 955/1548-9. 

1. Life. 

_His original name is unknown, and the historian 
SAli dubbed him ‘‘‘Abd Allah’’ and considered him as 
stemming from the Dewshirme [q.v. ]. He was certain- 
ly from Edirne and a close associate of the poet 
Nedjati Bey (d. 914/1508-9 [¢.v.]), also from that 
town. Already when Bayezid’s son Mahmid (d. 
913/1507) was appointed governor of Manisa, Sehi 
was the companion of Nedjati and several other poets 
in the Prince’s entourage (see Latifi, Tedhkire, Istan- 
bul 1314, 196, 329; ‘Ashik Celebi, ed. Meredith 
Owens, London 1971, fols. 130b-131a; IA art. s.v. 
(F. Akin); Mehmed Cavusoglu, Necati Bey Divant’nin 
tahlii, Istanbul 1971, 11; Fa?ik Reshad, Tedhkire-yt 
Sehi, cd. Mehmed Shikri, Istanbul 1325, 76, 41; 
Guinay Kut, Hest bthist, the Tezkire by Sehi Beg. An 
analysis of the first biographical work on Oltoman poets, with 


a critical edition based on Ms. Stileymaniye Library, Ayasofya 
O. 3544, Sources of Oriental Languages and Liter- 
atures 5, Cambridge Mass. 1978, pp. 423, at p. 1). 

Through a misunderstanding of ‘SAli’s Kiinh al- 
akhbar, Ewliya Celebi wrongly states that Sehi was 
Nedjati Bey’s son-in-law, and that he married Nedjati’s 
daughter in order to lay claims to his poems after 
Nedjati’s death (Seyahat-name, Istanbul 1314, i, 343, 
347), a mistake later repeated by F. Babinger in his 
ET? art.; it was corrected by Reshad, in of. cit., 316, 
see also Akin, of. cit., and Kut, op. cit., 2. Also, Bab- 
inger, following Leunclavius and Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, iii, 
115, also wrongly states, according to Akin and Kut, 
that Sehi was the secretary (katib) of Bayezid’s 
youngest sons Mehmed, and accompanied this last to 
Kaffa {q.v.], where he became for a time sandjak beg; 
most sources, however, connect Sehi with Prince 
Mahmud and Manisa (see above). Sehi’s close con- 
nection with Nedjati continued till the latter’s death, 
and on Sehi’s own tomb is a chronogram couplet of 
his mourning Nedjati’s death (see Akin and Kut). 

Later, Sehi served as a secretary to the prince 
Stileyman in Manisa and also with the latter at Edirne 
when Sileyman was commander there for Rumelia. 
After Siileyman’s accession as sultan, Sehi recalled in 
his poems former favours no longer vouchsafed, but 
he seems in fact, from other poems, to have remained 
in favour with the royal family, and held office in the 
Morea [see Mora]. Finally, he served as administrator 
(miitewelli) of various “imarets in Edirne and Ergene, 
dying at the former place; it was whilst acting as ad- 
ministrator of a wakf there he wrote his Tedhkire (see 
below). 

2. Works. 

_ Encouraged by the Kadi ‘Asker Muhiyy al-Din 
Celebi Fenari (see FENARI-2ADE], Sehi put together his 
poems into a diwan, the unique ms. of which is in 
Paris, B.N. suppl. turc 360. This contains kasidas, 
ghazals and other lesser genres of poetry, but Sehi does 
not seem to have been considered in his own time as 
a noteworthy poet. This may explain why he is hardly 
quoted in the anthologies of the 10th/16th and 
11th/17th centuries and why only one ms. of his diwan 
survives. On the basis of chronograms in some poems, 
Akiin concluded that Sehi completed the collection be- 
tween 942/1535 and 944/1537. The dedicatees of his 
poems include the sultans from Bayezid II to 
Stleyman and a large number of Grand Viziers, and 
there are three poems (na‘t) dedicated to ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib and two to Safi dedes, indicating a possible con- 
nection of Sehi with a dervish order. 

Sehi’s real fame sprang from his Tedhkire, finished 
in 945/1538 and called Hesht bihisht ‘Fight’ 
paradises’’, the first literary biographical work in Ot- 
toman literature (for detailed discussion, see Kut, op. 
cit., 17-18). Sehi states in his preface that he followed 
the examples of the collections of biographies by 
Djami, Dawlat Shah and ‘Ali Shir Newa’i, and 
following their example, divided his own work into 
eight fabakas. These include (1) the life of Sultan 
Sileyman; (2) the other sultans and the princes who 
wrote poetry; (3) high officials like viziers, nishangjis, 
etc.; (4) poets from the ‘ulema, (5) the poets who had 
died by the time Sehi was writing (for which he seems 
to have gathered his own research; he has valuable 
details about early poets such as Ahmedi (see 
AHMADI], Ahmed-i Da‘i and Sheykhi (g.v.]); (6) poets 
whom Sehi knew personally in his youth, some still 
alive; (7) his contemporaries and the newcomers (in- 
cluding two poetesses); (8) young and talented poets 
who had just started on their careers. An epilogue 
eulogises Sultan Sileyman. : 

Following his Persian and Caghatay Turkish 
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predecessors, Sehi gives concise information about his 
poets, with full details of names and education, but 
rarely giving dates of birth or death; he then ends with 
selections from his subject’s poetry. This procedure 
was adopted as a model by future biographers. His 
work clearly fulfilled a need as pioneer of the genre, 
for shortly afterwards came the similar works of 
Latifi, ‘Ashik Celebi and several others. 

There exist 18 mss. of the Tedhkire scattered 
through the library collections of Turkey and Europe 
(see Kut, op. cit., 16-37). Ms. Ayasofya 3544 is the 
basis for Kut’s edition; it was probably presented to 
Sultan Sileyman and was subsequently owned by 
Prince Mehmed. An earlier print was issued by 
Mehmed Shikri, Istanbul 1325/1907, with the title 
Athar-i eslafdan tedhkire-yi Sehi (but his printed version 
contains only 218 poets, see Kut, 12-14), to which is 
appended a study on Sehi by Fa’ik Reshad; this print 
was based on ms. Millet, Ali Emiri, Tarih 768, copied 
by ‘Ali Emiri himself. Finally, the Tedhkire was 
translated into German by Necati Lugal and O. Reser 
as Sehi Bey’s Tezkere. Tiirkische Dichterbiographien aus dem 
16. Jahrh., Tabingen 1942. Kut’s critical edition is 
based on six mss.; see her Hest bihist and also her Hest 
Bihist’in yeni bir nishasi ve bir diizeltme, in Jnal. of Turkish 
Studies, vii (1984), 243-301. In recent years, Dr. 
Mujgan Cumbur and a group of scholars have been 
working on a serial edition of all Ottoman bio- 
graphical works, starting with Sehi’s. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. For the older 
bibl., see F. Babinger’s E/' art. (G.A. Tekin) 
SELAMLIK (t.), the Ottoman Turkish term for 

the outer, more public rooms ofa traditionally- 
arranged house, used e.g. for the reception of 
guests and non-family members; it thus contrasted 
with the inner rooms which constituted the haram or 
harem for the womenfolk. The term selamlik da?irest is 
also found. A further use of the word selamltk is in the 
expression selamlik dlayi to denote the  sultan’s 
ceremonial procession from the palace to the mosque 
for Friday worship, a practice kept up by the Ot- 
tomans up to and including Mehemmed V Reshad 
[g.v.] in the second decade of the 20th century. 

Bibliography: Pakalin, iii, 153-5. (Ep.) 

SELANIK, the Ottoman Turkish name _ for 
classical and early Byzantine Thessalonike, modern 
Greek Thessaloniki, conventional form Salonica; 
the largest city of Macedonia, on the gulf of the 
same name, to the east of the Vardar river mouth. 
The city has always possessed a large and secure port, 
and was located on the Via Egnatia connecting 
Durazzo (Durrés) with Byzantium. In the 5th/11th 
century, it is first named Salonikion, from which all 
variant names derive: Salinik or Salanik in Arabic, 
Solun in Bulgarian, Selanik in Turkish and Salonica 
in English. In the 6th/10th century, the town was an 
important centre of Mediterranean trade, with ties to 
the Islamic world; but apart from al-Idrisi, the 
mediaeval Arab geographers do not mention it. An at- 
tack on the city by a naval force based upon Tripoli 
in Syria (289/902) supposedly netted the attackers a 
total of 22,000 captives. In 581/1185 Salonica was 
taken by the Normans; the textile artisans, for whom 
the town was famous, were transferred to the royal 
workshops in Sicily. In the early 7th/13th century, 
Salonica was ruled as an independent kingdom by the 
Marquis of Montferrat; but after the reconquest of 
Constantinople by the Byzantines, the Palaeologi 
recovered Salonica as well. Serbian conquests in the 
area resulted in the isolation of the Byzantine exclave 
of Thessaloniki by the middle of the 8th/14th century, 
which was then linked to Constantinople only by sea. 


Ottoman activity in the area began under Murad I, 
with nomads from the western Anatolian principality 
of Sarukhan [q.v.] settling in the area. Ottoman forces 
once conquered the city, but returned it to the 
Emperor Manuel. Sultan Yildirim Bayezid recon- 
quered it in 796/1394, but after his defeat and capture 
in the battle of Ankara (804/1402), his son Suleyman 
returned it to the Byzantines (805-6/1403). Many 
details of this sequence remain unclear. However, 
after the siege of Constantinople by Murad II in 
826/1423, the governor of Thessaloniki, Andronikos 
Palaeologos, sold the city, which then supposedly held 
about 40,000 inhabitants, to the Venetians. While the 
sultan recognised this transfer in the capitulations 
granted to the Venetians in 830-1/1428, in 833/1430 
he conquered the city nonetheless. In the meantime, 
many inhabitants had abandoned the city because of 
the prevailing insecurity. Johannes Anagnostes, a 
Byzantine chronicler, has left a detailed account of 
these events. He claims that 7,000 persons, including 
himself, were taken prisoner. Yet in some cases, the 
sultan himself paid the ransoms of the captives and 
promised that those who had fled the city would have 
their properties restored in case they returned. Two or 
three years later, Turkish settlers were brought into 
Selanik from Yefiidje-i Vardar, and the church of the 
Acheiropoietos and the monastery of the Prodromos 
were turned into mosques. 

A tax register (tahrir) was also prepared at this time, 
but has not survived. We do, however, possess a tax 
register dating from 883/1478 and a fragment from 
the reign of Bayezid II (r. 886-918/1481-1512) 
(Basbakanlik Arsivi Osmanh Arsivi, Istanbul Tapu 
Tahrir 7, and Bibliothéque Nationale Cyrillos and 
Methodios, Sofia, Oriental section, SN 16/35, publ. 
in Bistra Cvetkova (ed.), Fontes turcict historiae 
bulgaricae, xvi, Sofia, 1972). There exist two further 
mufassal registers covering Selanik; one from about 
967-8/1560 and another from 1022/1613 (Tapu 
Tahrir 403 and 723). The earliest tahrir enumerates 
862 Muslim and 1,275 Christian householders. From 
their regular distribution among the pre-existing town 
quarters, it can be assumed that the Muslim in- 
habitants had been settled in the city by order of the 
sultan (sirgdn). By the beginning of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, Selanik had about doubled in size, as apart from 
1,715 Muslim households, there were now 1,688 
Christians and 754 Jews. A high point was reached in 
925/1519, when an abbreviated register (zdjmal) 
recorded 1,374 Muslim, 1,387 Christian and 3,143 
Jewish households. By about 967-8/1560, a significant 
drop in population had occurred (773 Muslim, 1,047 
Christian and 2,645 Jewish households). This decline 
was even more pronounced by 1022/1613, when the 
relevant figures were 1,090, 561, and 2,033, showing 
a relative increase of the Muslim and a decline of the 
Christian element. Thus Selanik seems to have held 
about 10,000 inhabitants in 883/1487 and to have 
oscillated between 18,000 and 30,000 thereafter. 
Ewliya Celebi claims 33,000 houses for 11th/17th- 
century Selanik, which would give a population of 
over 150,000. But European travellers indicate that 
during its years of prosperity in the second half of the 
12th/18th century, Selanik possessed a population of 
about 60,000 to 70,000, 28,000 to 30,000 of whom 
were Turks. 

Among the revenue sources of Selanik and other 
towns of the area which the 9th/15th-century Ot- 
toman state attempted to exploit, were the salt pans, 
supplemented by a fishing weir in the vicinity of 
Selanik itself. Aceounts begin in 873/1468-9, but show 
that the enterprise was in constant difficulties. Several 
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tax farmers were executed for their failure to pay, 
while the most prominent of them, a member of the 
Palaeologi family, managed to escape. The early tax 
farmers were Christians; but a Muslim miiltezim, 
recorded in 881/1476-7, equally owed a major sum. 
This situation indicates considerable disorganisation 
among sheepbreeders and fishermen, and possibly a 
crisis in the Macedonian village economy as a whole. 
Among the Ottoman monuments of the city, the 
most prominent is the White Tower, built probably in 
942/1535-6 upon the order of Sultan Sileyman; 
Mi‘mar Sinan may have been responsible for its con- 
struction. Ewliya Celebi, who visited Selanik about 
1078-9/1668, has left a detailed description of the for- 
tifications, including the castle of Kalamarya; he was 
greatly impressed by their size, but felt that they had 
recently been neglected. Among the mosques that 
were built by Hafsa Khatun, the daughter of Hamza 
Beg, was a new building (872/1467-8, enlarged in 
1000-1/1592 and repaired in 1029/1620). This struc- 
ture had come to be known by the late 10th/16th cen- 
tury as the mosque of Hamza Beg. It is one of the very 
few mosques not founded by a sultan to possess a col- 
onnaded courtyard, albeit of irregular shape. The 
reconstruction around 1029/1620 is documented by a 
wakif-name penned by the stylist Mehmed Nergisi, 
while the donor was a kapudji by the name of Mehmed 
Beg son of Seyyid Ghazi. The second mosque con- 
structed at this time is known as the Aladja ‘Im4ret; 
it was built by the former Grand Vizier Inegélli Ishak 
Pasha in 892/1486-7. It is of the T-shaped type, and 
its side chambers originally may have been meant to 
house dervishes. The mosque was associated with a 
public kitchen. Next to the building there once stood 
a minaret ornamented in multi-coloured stone, which 
gave the whole complex its name. Other major mos- 
ques were converted Christian churches; since Selanik 
had been taken by assault, the transformation of chur- 
ches into mosques was legally possible at any time. 
Many churches were taken over either around 905- 
6/1500, when refugees from Spain caused a wave of 
anti-Christian feeling, or in the tense years surround- 
ing the millenium of 1000/1591-2. The church of St 
Demetrius was converted into a mosque in 898/1492- 
3 and thenceforth known as the Kasimiyye, while in 
927/1521 local conflicts resulted in the confiscation of 
the Hagia Sophia, at that time the metropolitan 
church of Selanik. The funerary monument of 
Galerius, converted into a church in Byzantine times, 
was turned into a mosque on the initiative of the der- 
vish shaykh Khortadji, with the support of the Grand 
Vizier Sinan Pasha (998 or 999/1589-90 or 1590-1). 
In 883/1478, the Selanik tax register had not shown 
any Jewish inhabitants, probably because the city’s 
Romaniote community had been transferred to Istan- 
bul by Sultan Mchemmed II (r. 848-50/1444-6 and 
855-86/1451-81). This move probably formed a part 
of the latter’s programme of forced settlement (surgun) 
to repopulate his new capital. But after the Jews had 
been driven out of Spain in 1492, and out of Spanish 
possessions in Italy shortly afterwards, Bayezid II in- 
vited them to settle in the Ottoman Empire. Many of 
these refugees were established in Selanik. A sum- 
mary (idjmal) register of 925/1519 records the 
presence of about 16,000 individuals; this figure in- 
cluded refugees from Germany and Italy as well. 
The Jewish immigrants continued to use Spanish in 
vernacular communication; when the language was 
committed to writing, the Hebrew alphabet was 
employed. A small number of Judaeo-Spanish 
speakers exists to the present day; but centuries’ long 
isolation from Spain has resulted in many expressions 


archaic in standard Spanish. A number of Hebrew, 
Ottoman and Greek loanwords have also been incor- 
porated, and at one time there existed a second more 
“‘literary’’ version of Judaeo-Spanish, often called 
Ladino, which contained many expressions closely 
modelied on Hebrew. 

The new settlers engaged in the manufacture of 
woollen cloth, using water-powered fulling mills 
located outside the city. This manufacture of 
medium-quality cloth (éuka) supplied the market as 
well as the Janissaries. According to samples sent 
from Istanbul, the cloth was woven, dyed and fulled. 
Originally this service was paid for; but after the mid- 
dle of the 10th/16th century, the Salonica Jews were 
required to pay part of their taxes in the shape of 
woollen cloth. Their supply of raw wool was ensured 
by the privilege of purchasing whatever they needed 
from Balkan producers before any other customers 
could be supplied. A rabbinical regulation, pronounc- 
ed around 946-7/1540, threatened all Jews who ex- 
ported raw wool and the indigo needed for dyeing 
with excommuniction. However, the cloth manufac- 
ture, prosperous in the early 10th/16th century, ran 
into trouble thereafter. Raw wool prices increased, 
first because of Venetian demand, and when the 
Venetian woollen industry steeply declined after 
1008/1600, French purchasers prevented a fall in 
prices. Civilian demand for the finished product also 
fell away as English cloth appeared on the Ottoman 
market in large quantities after the 990s/1580s. Due to 
the need to supply the Janissaries, the manufacturers 
were not able to change their trades. In consequence, 
a large number of Salonica Jews emigrated in the 
11th/17th century; some went to other Rumelian 
towns, but the burgeoning Anatolian port of Izmir 
was a favourite destination. 

Nevertheless, at the same time, immigrants con- 
tinued to arrive, particularly from Livorno and other 
Italian commercial centres. Due to the contacts which 
these immigrants (Francos) brought with them, many 
of the most prosperous Jewish merchants of Selanik 
down to the 13th/19th century came from this group. 
But even though certain traders continued to be suc- 
cessful, on the whole Jewish merchants and financiers 
were eclipsed by other groups. An increasing orienta- 
tion of Balkan trade toward Europe facilitated the rise 
of Christian merchants, and as the Jewish traders of 
Selanik found fewer business opportunities, the com- 
munity in the 12th/18th century increasingly con- 
sisted of petty traders and artisans. 

In the 10th/16th century, the Jewish community of 
Selanik possessed a considerable scholastic activity, as 
local rabbis grappled with the religious and legal 
problems ensuing from life in a new environment. In 
addition, arrangements had to be devised to accom- 
modate those people who had been converted to 
Christianity in Spain or Portugal but wished to return 
to Judaism. Responses to legal questions (responsa) 
were at times committed to print, the first printing 
press in Selanik being established in 915-16/1510. Yet 
there were few contacts with either Muslim or Chris- 
tian scholars, and isolation in the long run resulted in 
a certain sclerosis of intellectual life. 

For the Jewish community of Selanik, the major 
event of the 1ith/17th century was the movement of 
Shabbatay Sebi (1036-7-1087/1626-76 [g.v.]), a rabbi 
from Izmir who claimed to be the Messiah. He found 
adherents in Jewish communities all over the eastern 
Mediterranean and even in eastern Europe, but due 
to the concentration of Jews and institutions of Jewish 
learning in Selanik, his partisans in this city were of 
strategic significance. Complaints from rabbis unwill- 
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ing to regard Shabbatay Sebi as the Messiah led to the 
involvement of the Ottoman authorities, and Sebi was 
assigned to forced residence in Gelibolu (1076- 
7/1666). But after continuing effervescence among 
Ottoman Jewish communities, Shabbatay Sebi was 
brought to the sultan’s court in Edirne and offered the 
choice between death and conversion to Islam. He 
chose the latter (1077/1666). While some of his 
adherents returned to the established communities, 
others followed his example and were converted; this 
process continued over a number of years and led to 
the formation of a group known as the dénme [q.v.] 
(converts). Dénme used Muslim names and followed 
Muslim ritual including the pilgrimage to Mecca; but 
down into the present century, they married only 
among themselves and had the basic features of rab- 
binic law taught to their children. Certain well-known 
rabbis of Selanik who did not convert also retained 
sympathies for the movement of Shabbatay. 

In the 12th/18th century, Selanik’s trade expanded 
after a period of relative stagnation, as the port 
became the centre of a lively import and export trade, 
particularly with France and various Italian states. 
Foreign consuls and vice-consuls became more 
numerous (at the beginning of the century, the French 
consul had been the only foreign representative), and 
an increasing number of non-Muslim merchants pur- 
chased the ‘‘protection’’ of foreign.consuls, often ac- 
quiring more or less fictitious positions as translators. 
In local administration, one of the key personages was 
the principal customs farmer. Both the wealthy aghas 
of the area and European merchants maintained good 
relations with him, often lending money to a person 
of their confidence so that he could acquire the posi- 
tion. Another powerful figure was the commander of 
the local Janissaries, who controlled a force of about 
7,000 men. 

Among the goods exported, wheat occupied an im- 
portant place, even though this was mostly contra- 
band, aghas with ciftliks in the Macedonian coun- 
tryside supplying the exporters. Grain speculation 
was widespread, landholders holding back supplies 
until prices had increased or else making deals with 
exporting merchants. Grain riots were not unknown. 
Raw wool often went to France, while cotton and cot- 
ton thread gained in importance with the growing 
mechanisation of cotton-weaving in England, and also 
supplied looms in Germany. Tobacco and raisins 
were also exported. Imports consisted of manufac- 
tured goods, particularly French woollen fabrics, but 
also of Venetian silks, which all but monopolised the 
local market until, during the last quarter of the 
42th/18th century, silks from Lyons became impor- 
tant. With the increasing production of coffee on the 
Caribbean islands, /e café des iles began to compete with 
Arabian coffee, and sugar brought in by European 
merchants with Egyptian sugar. 

For distribution, the pre-existing network of Balkan 
fairs was available, at which even rural consumers 
were able to purchase the cheaper imported goods. An 
active internal trade existed, linking Selanik with Iz- 
mir, Egypt, Crete and the Aegean islands. Soap, 
linens and citrus fruits were brought to the city from 
these areas, while luxury goods often came from 
Istanbul. Greek merchants were particularly active on 
the overland route linking Selanik to Vienna and the 
fair of Leipzig. Greek merchants, often based in 
Selanik, were so active in the Hapsburg Empire that 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II took measures to limit 
their business, forcing rich Greeks established in the 
Hapsburg domains to concentrate on banking. But 
due to the foreign ‘‘protection’’ which many wealthy 
merchants had acquired and to the resulting tax eva- 


sion, the payment of taxes and dues was often a heavy 
load on the ‘‘ordinary’’ Greeks of Salonica, and the 
community owed large sums of money to wealthy 
Ottomans. 

The decline of Selanik as an international port 
toward the end of the 12th/18th century was due part- 
ly to political conflict within the city, but also to inter- 
national conjunctures, as the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars interrupted established trade routes. 
The general downturn in the Ottoman economy 
during the last decades of the 12th/18th century prob- 
ably constituted a contributing factor. The abolition 
of the Janissary corps in 1241/June 1826 had political 
and economic repercussions on the local level; the 
Jewish accountant of the Janissary odjak was even one 
of the victims of anti-Janissary repression. The disap- 
pearance of the Janissaries led to the final eclipse of 
woollen cloth manufacture by Jewish artisans, and ag- 
gravated pauperisation. 

In the course of the 13th/19th century, certain 
notables from the Jewish community developed an in- 
terest in the creation of new enterprises, particularly 
the processing of tobacco and later the manufacture of 
cigarettes. Due to the overall expansion of trade, the 
need for commercial employees with training in ac- 
counting and foreign languages also made itself felt. 
In the eyes of the notables it was necessary to train 
both a literate blue-collar workforce and specialist 
white-collar employees. This meant a_ thorough 
restructuring of the established Talmud-Torah 
schools, which down to this period had imparted basic 
Jiteracy to boys only. Reform of the school system 
became a major bone of contention in the struggle for 
control of the community between the established rab- 
binical élite and the lay notables, a struggle not with- 
out its parallels in other Ottoman minority com- 
munities of the 13th/19th century. After 1276-7/1860, 
the notables were able to muster the support of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, an association based in 
France by which mainly francophone Jews supported 
French-language schooling among Jewish com- 
munities of the Mediterranean basin. The Alliance 
sponsored not only schools for both boys and girls, but 
also (no more than partially successful) efforts to ap- 
prentice children, in addition to a network of social 
organisations. In the early stages, the Alliance schools 
also organised the teaching of Turkish to their 
students, and in the early 20th century, when the an- 
nexation of Selanik by Greece was increasingly 
viewed as a possibility, began to teach Modern Greek 
as well. The reports of the Alliance schoolteachers to 
their employers in Paris constitute a valuable source 
for the social history of late Ottoman Selanik. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, Selanik was 
one of the centres of the Committee for Union and 
Progress (Ittihad we Terakki Djem‘iyyeti [g.v.]). The 
backbone of this group were officers frustrated by the 
manner in which the war against Macedonian rebels 
was conducted—in 1903 there had been a series of at- 
tacks against public buildings in Salonica_ itself. 
Mustafa Kemal (the later Atatirk), a native of 
Salonica but at the time stationed in Syria, visited his 
home town and helped found a branch of the ‘Othmanl? 
Hiirriyyet Diem wyyeti. This organisation, based on small 
cells, under the leadership of the Salonica telegraph 
official Tal‘at Bey, expanded rapidly among officers 
and bureaucrats in Macedonia. Contacts were estab- 
lished with the [ttzh@d we Terakkt exile group in Paris, 
but the Salonica group retained its political and 
organisational independence and played a key role in 
the events which led to the restoration of the Ottoman 
Constitution in 1908. 

Around 1900, Selanik possessed one of the largest 
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concentrations of factory labour in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Much of this labour force, particularly in the 
tobacco industry, was female, and consisted of 
teenage girls put to work by their families in order to 
earn their dowries. But among the male labourers, 
organisations midway between guilds and_ trade 
unions began to appear at this time. Particularly 
among the minority group of Bulgarian labourers, 
socialist tendencies showed themselves. A local group 
was recognised by the Second International. In 1909 
Abraham Benaroya brought out a socialist paper in 
Ottoman (Ottoman Turkish title: ‘Amele Ghazetesi), 
Greek, Bulgarian and Judaeo-Spanish. While the Ot- 
toman and Greek versions soon had to be given up 
due to lack of reader interest, the Bulgarian and 
Judaeo-Spanish versions did attract readers. Official 
repression followed, including Benaroya’s banish- 
ment to Bulgaria (1911). 

The Ottoman history of Selanik ended with the 
First Balkan War, which began with an occupation of 
northern Albania by Montenegro, followed by an 
ultimatum on the part of several Balkan states against 
the Ottoman Empire (October 1912). While the 
Bulgarian army advanced as far as Catalca on the out- 
skirts of Istanbul, the Serbian and Greek armies 
entered Macedonia, with the Greeks occupying 
Sclanik on 8 November 1912. The Ottoman govern- 
ment ceded Selanik in a peace treaty with Greece in 
March 1914, to the great distress of the city’s Jewish 
population, whose spokesmen had strongly favoured 
the continuance of Ottoman rule. Salonica was rapid- 
ly transformed into a Greek city, particularly through 
emigration of the Turkish-speaking population, the 
reconstruction following the great fire of 1917 and the 
settlement of large numbers of Anatolian Greeks 
entering the country as a result of the Turco-Greek 
population exchanges of 1923. 
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SELANIKI, MustarA Erenpi (d. ca. 1008?/ 
1600?), Ottoman official and historian. 

Almost nothing is known of his early life or family 
background, or when he was born and died, but he 
identified himself with Salonica [see SELANIK] and 
called himself Selanikli and apparently reached old 
age. What is known stems almost entirely from his 
History (see below), in which he details his official ap- 
pointments, his presence at various military events 
during the reign of Suleyman Kantni (e.g. during the 
Szigetvar campaign in Hungary of 1566) and his suc- 
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cessors and his own views on affairs. Amongst the 
many official posts which he held were mukata‘adji of 
the Haramayn (till 988/1580); he was a dawadar; he 
was secretary of the silahdars and then of the Sipahis 
[g.v.] (til 996/1589); in 999/1591 the Grand Vizier 
Ferhad Pasha appointed him riuznamedji [q.v.]; he 
became muhdasebedji of Anatolia (1007/1599); and 
shortly thereafter he disappears from recorded 
history. 

The Tarikh-t Selaniki begins with events of 971/1563 
and closes with the escape of the Voivode Kasim from 
custody in Shawwal 1008/May 1600, thus touching on 
four reigns up to that of Mehemmed III. It is more a 
diary of events which came to the writer’s notice than 
a formal chronicle, the composition of which he might 
have intended to do later. It becomes progressively 
more detailed from the end of Murad III’s reign 
(1003/1595). Rather than consulting other histories, 
Selaniki seems to have relied on his contacts with the 
leading men of state and on official documents from 
the Diwdn-i Humdyin and elsewhere for his informa- 
tion; as well as mentioning the viziers of the time, he 
mentions also the poet Baki {g.v.] and the Sheykh ul- 
Islam Sun‘ Allah Efendi. Although the History is a 
prime source for the period, it does not seem to have 
been widely used or copied (yet over 25 ms. copies of 
it exist today) until the early 12th/18th century. The 
treatment of common events in e.g. Petewi, Katib 
Celebi and Na‘ima is quite different, but Solak-zade 
clearly used it, without making acknowledgement. A 
feature of Selaniki’s work is that he not only relates 
events but also includes criticisms of these events and 
of what he perceived as the general decline of the 
Ottoman state; the ups-and-downs of his own official 
career, with its frequent appointments and dismissals, 
may have affected his attitude here. 

The History was partially printed at Istanbul in 
1281/1864-5, but no complete, critical edition existed 
till that of Mehmet ipsirli, pp. LXXXV + 1,008, 
Istanbul 1989. 
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(MEHMET Ipsirtt, shortened by the Editors) 

SELCUK [see aya soLux]. 

SELIM I, in official documents Selimshah, 
nicknamed Yavuz or the Grim, ninth Ottoman 
sultan (reigned from 7 Safar 918/24 April 1512 to 8 
Shawwal 926/21 September 1520), conqueror of 
eastern Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, and the first Ot- 
toman sultan entitled Khadim al-Haramayn al- 
Sharifayn or Servitor of Mecca and Medina. 

The struggle for the throne, 1509-13. 

To comprehend the circumstances and nature of 
the fierce struggle for the throne between Bayezid’s 
three sons Korkud, Ahmed and Selim, we have to 
keep in mind that Turco-Mongol peoples firmly 
believed that sovereignty was granted exclusively by 
God and no human arrangement could determine 
who is going to be next on the throne. 

In fact, when the throne became vacant, the prince 
who was able first to reach the capital city and take 
control of the treasury had the best chance to be 
recognised as ruler. So each of the sons of the reigning 
sultan tried to get the governorship nearest to Istan- 
bul. Although respected as an intellectual versed in 
Islamic law and the fine arts, Korkud was thought to 
be less apt for an Ottoman ruler. Described as just 
and generous in Ottoman sources, Ahmed was at the 
beginning the most popular of the princes, and the 


many of the great men of state, including the Grand 
Vizier ‘Ali and the ‘udema?, wanted him to succeed. 
The youngest of the three princes, Selim was born in 
875/1470-1 in Amasya from prince Bayezid (Bayezid 
II) and ‘Ayshe (‘A?ishe), the daughter of the Dhu ’I- 
Kadrid ruler Ala? al-Dawla. When the rivalry for the 
throne began in 1509, Ahmed was governor of 
Amasya, nearest to Istanbul while Korkud was the 
governor of the distant sandjak of Antalya and Selim 
that of Trebizond, the farthest of all. 

In 1509 Bayezid II {g.v.], an ailing old man, was 
believed incapable of leading the empire’s armies 
against Shah Isma‘l | [¢.v.] of Persia, who had 
become a serious threat to the Ottomans, not only on 
the eastern frontiers of the empire but also within 
Anatolia through the activities there of his Turcoman 
sympathisers. 

In 1507, the Shah’s invasion of the Dhu ’l-Kadr 
[g.v.] principality, during which he passed over the 
Ottoman lands and enrolled in his army Turcomans 
who were Ottoman subjects, was considered a daring 
violation of Ottoman sovereignty. While Bayezid 
avoided any open conflict, Selim from Trebizond took 
the initiative and in retaliation raided the Shah’s ter- 
ritory as far as Bayburd and Erzincan. In Istanbul, 
this was interpreted as insubordination and caused the 
first rift between the sultan and his son. While, by his 
submissive attitude, Prince Ahmed was favoured by 
the sultan and the Grand Vizier, Selim became the 
symbol of an aggressive policy. Selim, however, 
declared that his concern was not to secure the throne 
but to save the empire from the havoc in which it had 
fallen. Openly criticising his father’s inactivity, he 
showed himself as a champion of the warfare against 
heretics as well as Christians. Already from Trebi- 
zond he had organised raids into the neighbouring 
Georgia. His ghazd activities, used as political prop- 
aganda, won him the favour of the Janissaries, the 
timariot Sipahis and Akindjis {g.v.] in Rumeli. It was 
the military campaigns that gave opportunity to these 
military classes to get promotion, more valuable timars 
or booty. In reality, for Selim this was a struggle for 
survival since his and his son Sileyman’s lives would 
be at stake should one of his brothers become sultan. 
Since there was little chance for him to reach Istanbul 
when the throne became vacant, he insisted that his 
governorship be exchanged for one in Rumeli. 

In this strategy, his first success was to secure the 
governorship of Kefe [9.v.] or Caffa for Sileyman 
(August 1509). When the news reached him that 
Bayezid was ill and was prepared to abdicate in favour 
of prince Ahmed, Korkud and Selim suddenly left 
their seats, the former moving from Tekke to Manisa 
and the latter from Trebizond to Caffa. In fact, 
Bayezid favoured Ahmed as his successor, and openly 
expressed this at a meeting. From Caffa, Selim in- 
sisted that he be appointed to a sandjak on the Danube, 
ostensibly to fight against the ‘‘unbelievers’’. When 
this was denied, he crossed the Danube at the head of 
about 3,000 men and marched toward Adrianople 
(March 1511). SAli Pasha had the sultan declare Selim 
a rebel, and Bayezid led an army of 15,000 to 
Adrianople, ordering at the same time all the 
Rumelian troops to join him there. At this juncture, 
one of the khalifes of Shah Isma‘l in Tekke [g.v.], tak- 
ing advantage of the anarchical conditions in the em- 
pire, rose up and with his fanatical Kizilbash [g.z. | 
followers and others, defeated the imperial troops sent 
against him (early March 1511). Korkud and Ahmed 
were held responsible for this critical situation, which 
strengthened further Selim’s position. Under these 
conditions, Bayezid eventually yielded and agreed to 
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give Selim the governorship of Semendere [q.v.} or 
Smederovo. The sultan also vowed that ‘‘while he was 
alive he would not allow any of his sons to replace him 
in the sultanate and said that, at his death, it will be 
God’s decision who would succeed him.’’ Believing 
that he had pacified Selim, Bayezid returned to Istan- 
bul (24 August 1511). When Ahmed learned of the 
agreement between his father and Selim, he feared 
that Selim would become powerful enough to seize the 
throne, so he himself threatened to rebel in Anatolia. 
In Rumeli, Selim, trying to muster under his banner 
the troops of Rumeli at Eski-Zagra, heard that 
Bayezid and ‘Ali had actually decided to invite 
Ahmed to Istanbul and place him on the throne. But 
the Grand Vizier then had to cross in haste over to 
Anatolia, with 4,000 Janissaries (May 1511), in order 
to suppress Shah-Kulu, who was threatening to cap- 
ture Bursa. Confident in eliminating Shah-Kulu, the 
Grand Vizier and Ahmed deliberated how, after vic- 
tory, they would go to Istanbul! and proclaim Ahmed 
sultan. Informed of this plan, Selim suddenly turned 
and occupied Adrianople (Rabr* I 917/June 1511) at 
the head of the Rumelian army of 30,000, acting there 
as sultan. This.was open rebellion, which could not be 
tolerated, and at the head of an army of 40,000 men 
and artillery, Bayezid hastened to confront his 
rebellious son on the battlefield near Corlu (8 
Djumada I/3 August 1511). Selim, defeated, joined 
his son Siileymanri at Caffa. Almost at the same time, 
both SAli Pasha and Shah-Kulu fell in a bloody com- 
bat in central Anatolia. With the death of the Grand 
Vizier, Ahmed lost his principal supporter for the 
sultanate. Ahmed now threatened to occupy Bursa 
with the Anatolian troops and to confront Selim. The 
empire was on the brink of a civil war. Ahmed’s sup- 
porters pressed the sultan to invite him as soon as 
possible to Istanbul. However, the new Grand Vizier 
Hersek-oghlu Ahmed [q.v. | did not agree. Angry with 
Selim, the old sultan invited Ahmed to Istanbul, to 
march at the head of the army against Selim (26 
Djumada II 917/21 September 1511). But the 
Janissaries rebelled in favour of Selim, and the sultan 
had to yield, ordering Ahmed to return back to his 
sandjak. Now in open rebellion, Ahmed occupied the 
governorship of Karaman, where the anti-Ottoman 
Turcoman tribes were promising their support. Pro- 
Safawid Turcomans, now under the commander Nar- 
SAli sent by the Shah (March 1512), rebelled in the 
Tokat area. Under pressure, Bayezid now decided to 
invite Selim to Istanbul (March 1512), since he was 
now considered by all as the only leader to cope with 
the critical situation. Confident of the support of the 
Kapi Kulu [¢.v.] element of the troops, and of the 
Rumelian army, Selim was already on his way from 
Caffa to Istanbul. In the meantime, encouraged by 
Selim’s opponents Korkud arrived in Istanbul, hop- 
ing to ascend the throne with the support of the 
Janissaries, although the majority of these last were 
favouring Selim (early April 1512). In Istanbul, Selim 
was greeted by all dignitaries, including Korkud, on 
2 Safar 918/19 April 1512. The old sultan still had no 
intention to abdicatc; but when Selim arrived at the 
court with a contingent of Janissaries, Bayezid was 
compelled to relinquish power. The deposed sultan, 
on his way to Dimetoka, died at the village of Abalar 
near Hafsa (25 Rabi I 918/10 June 1512). The cause 
of his death was reported as suspicious by Menavino 
and Djenn4bi, but there is no hint confirming this in 
Venetian sources (von Hammer, GOR, iv, 86). 
Now, having received the formal bay‘a of the ‘ulema 
and dignitaries and in control of the treasury and the 
Kapi Kulu troops, Sclim became the only legitimate 
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ruler of the empire. Ahmed, recognising the reality of 
Selim’s power, requested from him the governorship 
of Anatolia and actually began to appoint governors 
in his own name, ordering the soldiery to rally under 
his banner, and turning to the rebellious Turcoman 
tribes in the Tokat-Sivas area and in the Taurus 
mountains. Passing over to Anatolia at the head of his 
army, Selim expelled Ahmed’s son ‘A1a al-Din from 
Bursa (15 Djumada 918/29 July 1512) and moved to 
Ankara, from where his forces expelled Ahmed and 
his sons, who then fled to Shah Isma‘il for aid. 

Now, in order to be able to confront the Shah in a 
major campaign in the east, Selim had to eliminate in 
his rear all possible rivals for the sultanate. Hence he 
ordered the execution of all of the five sons of his de- 
ceased brothers between the ages of 7 and 21 who had 
taken refuge in Bursa. Next, at the head of 10,000 
men, Selim surprised his brother Korkud in his palace 
in Manisa, finally capturing and killing him. In the 
meantime, Ahmed had returned to Amasya, and in 
the winter of 1512-13, confronted Selim’s army on the 
plain of Yenisehir (27 Muharram 919/15 April 1513). 
Ahmed was defeated, captured and strangled. His son 
“Othman shared the same fate, while his other son 
Murad was with the Shah IsmA‘il in Persia preparing 
to recover his father’s patrimony. 

The campaign against Shah Ism4‘il. 

Before he marched against Isma‘il, Selim had first 
to deal with the Kizilbash in his territory, who had 
already risen in the eastern provinces, while Selim 
was busy against his brother Ahmed. Ahmed’s son 
Murad was ready to invade the area with the Shah’s 
support. Selim conducted a purge of suspected 
Kizilbash, and 40,000 suspects were jailed or ex- 
ecuted. 

Selim also took unusual measures for the period to 
deprive the Shah of the main cash revenue from the 
Persian silk trade. In the spring of 1514, he ordered 
an extensive embargo on all silk traffic from Persia to 
the Ottoman lands and Europe. Later, he extended 
the embargo to include the Arab lands, which caused 
an additional friction with the Mamlaks. He declared 
that any Persian, Arab or Turk found with Persian 
silk in his possession was subject to having his cargo 
seized, and in 1518, the sale of raw silk was altogether 
banned in Ottoman territory. 

On his way against the Shah, in Erzincan, the 
Janissaries began to mutter, but Selim did not hesitate 
to send to the executioner their mouthpiece, Hemdem 
Pasha, a governor. Shah Isma‘il was convinced that 
the Turcoman Kizilbash and the anti-Selim governors 
of Anatolia would join him, hence he moved from the 
pasture lands of Tabriz to confront Selim at Caldiran 
[¢.2.] in mid-August 1514. The two armies met at the 
plain there (2 Radjab 920/23 August 1514); in a 
furious assault with his forty thousand heavy cavalry, 
the Shah overpowered the ‘azebs, Ottoman light infan- 
try in the first line, and routed the Rumelian divisions 
on the left wing of the Ottoman army, then turning, 
attacked the centre where Selim was standing with his 
Janissaries. The stiff resistance of the Janissaries, 
decimating the Shah’s cavalry with salvos of fire, and 
the war chariots tied with chains forming an im- 
pregnable stronghold, determined the outcome of the 
battle. Wounded by a bullet, the Shah barely escaped 
capture. His defeat has been attributed to a lack of 
firearms in his army (the earliest reference to his 
possession of muskets dates back to the year 1515: 
TKSA 6320; Tansel 88). After the victory, Seliin’s 
plan was to pass the winter at Karabagh and to 
resume the campaign against the Shah next spring 
(for fath-names, see Feridin, i, 386-9; Ibn Tulun, 13, 
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47-53). But the insurgent Janissaries forced the sultan 
to return to Istanbul (for the Shah’s embassies to 
Selim after Caldiran and his attempts to find allies 
against the Ottomans, see Bacqué-Grammont, 73- 
145). On 15 Radjab 920/5 September 1515, Selim 
entered Tabriz. After nine days, he left the city, tak- 
ing with him about one thousand citizens, artists, ar- 
tisans and rich merchants for Istanbul. On his way 
back to Amasya, where he spent the winter, Selim an- 
nexed the cities of Bayburd, Erzincan, Karahisar and 
Canik. 

One important consequence of the Ottoman victory 
was the Turkish conquest of all of the Shah’s posses- 
sions in eastern Asia Minor, from Erzincan 
southwards to Diyarbakr and northern ‘Irak. The 
Kizilbash fortress of Kemah {see KEMAKH], a key 
stronghold on the crossroads of Erzincan and the 
Euphrates valley was taken by Selim on 5 Rabr‘ I 
921/19 May 1515. The Shah’s Kizilbash Turcoman 
governors and garrison commanders put up a stiff 
resistance to the Ottomans, while most of the Sunni 
Kurdish beys, who under the Kizilbash domination 
had lost their hereditary patrimonies, submitted. 
Through the activities of Idris Bidlist [g.v.], a former 
Ak Koyunlu state secretary with close acquaintance of 
the Kurdish beys, Selim followed a conciliatory policy 
to attach these Kurdish lords to his side, recognising 
with official diplomas their hereditary rights. Idris’s 
list of the submitted Kurdish lords included those of 
Soran, ‘Imadiyye and Bukthi, who now began to at- 
tack the Persians and their allies. In the same regions, 
the Ak Koyunlu princes expelled by Isma‘il also co- 
operated with the Ottomans. The population of 
Diyarbakr rose against the Shah, offering submission 
to Selim and appealing to him for aid, which he was 
only able to provide after the campaign against the 
Dhu ’|-Kadrids (summer 1515) under the able com- 
mand of Biyikli Mehmed Pasha (q.v.], who entered 
Diyarbakr in Sha‘ban 921/mid-September 1515. 
Following Biyikli’s unsuccessful siege of Mardin 
[g.v.], the Persian forces came back and besieged 
Diyarbakr; Ottoman control over the Diyarbakr 
region was only achieved after Biyikli, reinforced with 
the army of Anatolia, had won a decisive victory over 
the Turcomans at Kargin-Dede. Thereupon, the for- 
tresses of Ergani, Sindjar, Cermik and Birecik sur- 
rendered, whilst Mardin, Hisn Kayfa, Ruha, Rakka 
and Mawsil fell later in 1516. 

The conquest of the Dhu ’!-Kadrids. 

While advancing against the Shah in 1514, Selim’s 
rear was threatened by the Mamluk sultan, who 
mustered forces in Aleppo, and by his vassal, the Dhu 
*Il-Kadrid ‘Ala? al-Dawla. ‘Ala? al-Dawla, on Sultan 
Kansth al-Ghawri’s [¢.v.] instructions, intercepted 
food supplies from his territory to the Ottoman army. 
‘Aly b. Shahsuwar, the son of the former ruler of the 
Dhu ’I-Kadrid principality, now in Selim’s service, 
began to invade his father’s lands after Caldiran and 
with Selim’s support (winter 1514-15). Kansuh pro- 
tested against this as an infringement of Mamluk ter- 
ritory, but after the fall of Kemah, Selim decided to 
annex this Turcoman principality to his empire. ‘Ala 
al-Dawla was killed by ‘Ali (29 Rabi‘ II 921/12 June 
1515), and Selim sent his head to the Mamluk sultan. 
This strategically important region, inhabited by Tur- 
comans who had joined ‘Ali b. Shahsuwar during the 
Ottoman invasion, was left under his control. Ot- 
toman law was only imposed under Sileyman I, when 
Sipahis of Karaman were granted ¢imars on the lands 
of the local Turcoman military élite. 

The campaign against the Mamluks. 

During Selim’s campaign against the Persians, 


Kansth had remained neutral, and Selim was careful 
on his part not to offend him. But after Caldiran, the 
Mamluk promised the Shah to attack Selim from the 
rear if he attacked the Shah again. Ottoman activities 
against the Dhu ’l-Kadrids made __ hostilities 
unavoidable. Before war began, Selim took a series of 
measures to win over to his side the Arabs and some 
of the leading amirs, declaring that the Mamluks were 
a foreign caste of Circassians, dominating and op- 
pressing the great mass of Arab population. In fact, 
the Aleppo citizens promised to welcome the Ot- 
tomans in their city. The Syrian cities had become 
commercially dependent on the Bursa market, whilst 
it had become evident that the Mamluks were 
powerless to protect Arab merchants in their trade 
with India against the Portuguese, who now were in 
the Red Sea threatening to capture Mecca and 
Medina. In 1510 Kansih himself had appealed to the 
sultan for aid to build a fleet at Suez, and Ottoman ex- 
perts and mercenaries [see RUMI] were already in 
Suez, Djidda and Yemen. Kha’ir Bey, governor of 
Aleppo and Djanberdi Ghazali, governor of 
Damascus, both established secret relations with the 
Ottomans, and later, Selim won over by promises of 
rewards many other Mamltks with promises of 
employment in the future Ottoman administration. 
The Mamliks feared that the Ottomans were going 
to invade Egypt from the sea. In fact, Ottoman ac- 
tivities for the construction of new warships at 
arsenals were intensified in 1515. Always declaring 
that his preparations were aimed at the heretic Shah, 
Selim claimed that by allying himself with Isma‘il, 
Kansth was attempting to impede the Ottoman sultan 
in his efforts to extirpate heresy in Persia. The fatwa 
sought by Selim to legitimise his campaign against 
this Sunni Muslim ruler laid emphasis on Mamluk 
oppression and injustices committed against Muslims. 
Kansth countered that the Ottoman sultan was using 
Christian soldiery in his army against Muslims. Upon 
K4ansth’s formal demand for the evacuation of Dhu 
’I-Kadrid territory by the Ottomans, war was 
declared. Selim entered Mamluk territory in Malatya 
(end of July 1516), and the two armies confronted 
each other at the plain of Mardj Dabik {g.v.] 40 km 
north of Aleppo on 25 Radjab 922/24 August 1516. 
Here, too, the Ottoman wagenburg tactics with the 
300 chained war chariots and their superiority in fire- 
arms determined the outcome of the battle. Kansuh 
was among the dead. Kha?ir Bey surrendered Aleppo 
and served the Ottomans faithfully, dying as Ottoman 
governor of Egypt in 1522. Selim left Aleppo after 
eighteen days, and reached Damascus on | Ramadan 
922/28 September 1516, where he spent the winter 
months. Although his viziers were not in favour of a 
campaign against Egypt, Selim was urged on by 
Kha’ ir Bey and other Arab leaders against the newly- 
elected Mamluk sultan, Tumanbay, and he ordered 
preparations for the invasion of Egypt. An order was 
sent to Istanbul for the imperial fleet’s departure for 
Egypt. The crucial problem was how to get the Ot- 
toman army through the Sinai desert to Egypt, and to 
provide a water supply, 30,000 water bags carried by 
15,000 camels were prepared. Declaring his decision 
to take all Muslim lands under his protection, Selim 
invited Tamanbay to recognise him as his suzerain; 
this was naturally refused. On their drive to Egypt, 
the Ottomans won their first victory near Ghazza 
against the Mamluk forces under Djanberdi (27 Dhu 
*)}-Ka‘da 922/21 December 1516). Leading Bedouin 
chiefs submitted to Selim. To confront the Ottoman 
army, Tunanbay had prepared a strong line of 
defence reinforced with artillery and ditches at al- 
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Raydaniyya. On 29 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 922/22 January 
1517, while his main forces attacked in front, Selim 
surprised the Mamluks by circumventing Taman- 
bay’s fortified encampment. In the first hours of the 
combat, the vehement attack of the heavy Mamluk 
cavalry shook the Ottoman lines. But here, too, the 
outcome of the battle was determined by Ottoman 
superiority in fire-arms, foiling Mamluk cavalry at- 
tacks. The first Ottoman forces entered Cairo on 3 
Muharram 923/26 January 1517. Tamanbay and 
those Circassians who were able to escape resumed 
fighting in the streets of Cairo, refusing an offer of 
aman (q.v.| by Selim. Tamanbay mustered his troops 
on the west bank of the Nile, until Selim decided to 
cross the Nile and crush resistance. Tamanbay was 
captured and executed (15 April 1517). The Cairenes 
recognised Selim as their legitimate ruler, but only 
when he believed it was safe did he enter the city (23 
Muharram 923/15 February 1517). In the clashes in 
Cairo and outside the city, the number of Circassians 
killed or executed was estimated at 50,000 to 60,000 
(see fath-ndmes in Feridin, i, 427-49; Ibn Talan, ii, 
44-7), 

Following the fall of the Mamluk sultanate, the 
dependent Arab lands, including the Sharifs of Mecca 
and the Yemen, recognised Selim. 

Selim appointed Kha’ir Bey as Ottoman governor 
of Egypt, who succeeded in reconciling the remaining 
Mamluaks and Arab shaykhs with the Ottoman ad- 
ministration. Before his departure from Cairo on 26 
Sha‘ban 923/13 September 1517, Selim sent by sea to 
Istanbul 800 Cairenes who were thought ‘‘to cause 
trouble’, including the last ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Mutawakkil and many artisans. During long stays in 
Damascus and in Aleppo, he busied himself with 
organising Syria as a typical Ottoman province. He 
appointed governors and surveyors to register the 
population and revenues. He appointed Djanberdt 
governor of al-Sham (5 Safar 924/16 February 1518), 
and Nasir al-Din Muhammad Ibn al-Hanash was 
given a sandjak along with various tkta‘s; his control of 
Lebanon had been confirmed when Selim was on his 
way to fight against Tumanbay, but he later came in- 
to conflict with the Ottoman governors, leading to his 
elimination. 

Selim’s claim to pre-eminence in the Islamic 
world. 

The title of khalifa [see KHILAFAT] was in common 
use among Muslim rulers when the Ottoman dynasty 
first emerged. It did not then represent dominion over 
the umma [q.v.] of all Muslims in the world, as was the 
case under the SAbbasids. However, the Mamluk 
sultans, taking under their protection Mecca and 
Medina and also the ‘Abbasid caliphs after 1258, 
claimed a primacy among Muslim rulers. Already 
after his victory at Mardj Dabik, Selim began to con- 
sider himself as the successor of the Mamltks, and 
assumed their title of Khadim al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn. 
The historian Ibn Tultin witnessed this at a Friday 
khutba in Damascus. Selim’s name was mentioned 
with the titles of a/-Imam al-‘ddil and of Sultan al- 
Haramayn al-Sharifayn. But no contemporary source 
has confirmed the alleged account that, in a 
ceremony, al-Mutawakkil officially transferred his 
caliphal rights to Selim. In contemporary Arab 
sources, al-Mutawakkil is always mentioned as al- 
Khalifa, Amir al-Mu*minin, and Selim only after him as 
Mattk al-Rim (in 926/1519: Ibn Talun, ti, 78, 91). Ac- 
cording to the tradition and the interpretation of the 
‘ulema’, the Mamluk sultan or Selim himself could not 
claim to replace al-Mutawakkil because they did not 
descend from the Prophet’s tribe Kuraysh. However, 


as successor to the last Mamluk sultan, Selim claimed 
primacy in the Islamic world; in a letter to the Shir- 
wanshah [q.v.] he claimed that God had charged him 
to fight against heresy, to bring order to the true laws 
of Islam and to protect the Pilgrimage routes for 
Muslims (Feridtin, i, 439-45). At a time when the 
Portuguese had entered the Red Sea and were 
threatening possibly to capture Mecca and Medina, 
the protection of Islam had become a crucial issue for 
all Muslims and the Arabs in particular. Presenting 
themselves as the ‘‘foremost of ghazis’’ Selim, and his 
successor Siileyman, claimed to be the protectors of all 
Muslirns in the world. In 1526, the latter used the title 
wartth al-khilafa al-kubra ‘“‘inheritor of the supreme 
caliphate’’. 

At the time when developments in the east kept him 
busy, Selim was careful to maintain peace with 
Christian nations in the west, in particular with 
Venice and Hungary. On 17 September 1517 he 
renewed the Venetian capitulations in Cairo, with the 
additional stipulation that the Venetian tribute to the 
Mamluks of 8,000 gold ducats for Cyprus was to be 
paid thereafter to the Ottoman sultan. Selim’s 
diplomacy toward Christian nations was altogether 
successful; but Pope Leo X’s increased efforts to 
organise a European crusade, and the Shah’s and 
Kansth’s diplomatic relations with Western states 
against the Ottomans, did not in the end result in any 
hostile activity (K.M. Setton, The Papacy and the Le- 
vant, ii; Bacqué-Grammont, 135-45, 168). 

The outbreak of a new Kizilbash Turcoman 
rebellion in the Amasya province in the spring of 1519 
under a dervish called Djelal, declaring himself Shah 
Welt and a Mahdi [q.v.], showed that Shah Isma‘“il 
was still the principal threat to the empire. The 
rebellion was suppressed with difficulty (April 1519). 
At the time of his accession to the throne, Seltm was 
advised to make the conquest of the islands of Rhodes 
and Chios one of his most urgent tasks. In 1519 ex- 
traordinary naval preparations, the construction of 
one hundred galleys, were believed in Venice to be the 
signal of a campaign against Rhodes (von Hammer, 
iv, 247-9). But the following year, Selim died on his 
way from Istanbul to Edirne near Corlu on 8 Shawwal 
926/21 September 1520. His only son SileymAn [q.v.] 
succeeded him without difficulty. 

Well-educated, the author of a collection of poems 
in Persian, an admirer of Muhy’ al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi 
[g.v.], Selim was at the same time an uncompromising 
autocrat, and a quick-tempered, merciless man. 
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(Ha it INALcIK) 
SELIM II, the eleventh Ottoman sultan (r. 974- 
82/1566-74), the third son and the fourth of the six 
children of Kanini Sileyman I and Khiirrem Sultan 
{q.vv.]. He was born in Istanbul on 26 Radjab 930/30 
May 1524, during the festivities accompanying the 
marriage of Sileyman’s Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha 
[q.v.]. Together with his elder half-brother Mustafa 
and his elder brother Mehmed, Selim was one of the 
three princes in whose honour was held the sinnet 
digini (circumcision feast) of 1530, one of the major 
dynastic spectacles of Sileyman’s reign. He remained 
in Istanbul until appointed in 1542, at the age of 18, 
to his first provincial post in Konya as sandjak begi of 
Karaman. In 951/1544, following his brother Meh- 
med’s death, Selim was transferred to the latter’s 
more prestigious sandjak of Sarukhan [q.v.] at Manisa, 
remaining there until his transfer back to Konya in 
1558. In 955/1548 Selim was temporarily assigned to 
Edirne to guard the European front, whilst Sileyman 
was on campaign in the east against Safawid Persia. 
Following the deaths in 960/1553 of Mustafa and 
another brother Djihangir, Selim and his younger 
brother Bayezid were the only surviving sons of 
Silleyman. On the death of their mother Khiirrem in 
965/1558, rivalry between Selim and Bayezid broke 
out into an open succession struggle. With the aid of 
troops sent by Stiileyman and led by the third vizier 
Sokollu Mehmed Pasha [q.v.], Selim defeated 
Bayezid’s provincial forces at the battle of Konya in 
966/1559, forcing Bayezid to take refuge in Persia. 
After lengthy negotiations between Stleyman and 
Shah Tahmasp I [q.v.], Bayezid and his sons were 
assassinated at Siileyman’s bidding in 969/1562 (S. 
Turan, Kanuni’nin oglu sehzade Bayezid vak’ast, Ankara 
1961, passim). Now Stleyman’s sole heir, Selim was 
transferred to the sandjak of Kiitahya, where he re- 
mained until Sileyman’s death at Szigetvar in 
974/September 1566 whilst on campaign in Hungary. 
The Grand Vizier Sokollu Mehmed Pasha kept 
Siileyman’s death secret for several weeks, enabling 
Selim to be safely enthroned in Istanbul after a hur- 
ried, secret journey from Kitahya. Selim then pro- 
ceeded to Belgrade to be acclaimed by the army and 
to escort Stileyman’s bier. His reign began in confu- 
sion. Initially refusing to pay accession donatives at 
the level demanded by the Janissaries and household 
troops, Selim was forced to do so by rioting on his 
return from Belgrade to Istanbul. He was also obliged 
to grant ¢¢mars or other awards to ca. 8,000 provincial 
troops recruited to his side in the 1559 fight against 
Bayezid. Thereafter, he took little part in govern- 
ment, retiring to the harem and delegating virtually all 
responsibility to Sokollu Mehmed Pasha, who re- 
mained Grand Vizier throughout his reign. 
During Selim’s eight-year sultanate, naval ac- 
tivities took precedence over land campaigns, and ac- 
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tion in the extreme north and south of the empire 
replaced the prominence given in Stleym4n’s reign to 
east-west, Safawid-Habsburg campaigns. Relations 
with Persia remained subdued in the wake of the 
assassination of Bayezid, whilst an eight-year treaty 
was signed in 1568 with the Austrian Habsburgs, 
stipulating an annual payment by the latter of 30,000 
ducats in respect of those parts of north-west Hungary 
claimed by the Ottomans and still under Habsburg 
control. 

In the eastern Mediterranean, the island of Sakiz 
[g.v.} (Chios) was captured from the Genoese by the 
kapudan pasha Piyale Pasha [g.v.} in 1566 (technically 
while Stileym4n was still sultan, but notified to Selim 
at the time of his accession), and Kibris (Cyprus) from 
the Venetians by Lala Mustafa Pasha {q.v.] in 1570-1, 
thus increasing the safety of Ottoman sea routes to 
Egypt. Together with proximate areas on the 
mainland of Anatolia, Cyprus was formed into a new 
beglerbegilik (province) and received a large influx of 
Turkish settlers. In the ensuing naval battle off 
Inebakhti (Lepanto) the Ottoman fleet was defeated 
(979/October 1571) by a Papal-Venetian-Spanish 
fleet commanded by Don Juan of Austria, but was 
rebuilt rapidly over the winter of 1571-2 and Ottoman 
naval supremacy in the area restored. In the western 
Mediterranean, the fortress at. Tunis (Khalku ’l- 
wa‘ad, or Goletta) was lost to Spain in late 1572, but 
recaptured by Kodja Sinan Pasha [g.v.} in 982/1574 
and Tunis and its dependencies formally established 
as a new beglerbegilik. Elsewhere, an Ottoman fleet was 
sent from the Red Sea in 1568 at the request of the 
Muslim ruler of Sumatra to aid him against the Por- 
tuguese in the Indian Ocean, but this achieved little. 

On land, successful military operations were con- 
ducted against Arab tribal revolts in the Basra region 
(1567), and against Zaydi threats to Ottoman control 
in Yemen, which culminated in the loss of San‘a? 
(1567). During 1568-70, under the command first of 
Ozdemir-oghlu ‘Othman Pasha (q.v.] and then of the 
governor of Egypt, Kodja Sinan Pasha, Yemen was in 
effect reconquered and set up as a single province, 
rather than two as previously. 

The most ambitious project of Selim’s reign, the 
building of a canal between the rivers Don and Volga 
(attempted 1569-70), was unsuccessful. It was pro- 
moted by Sokollu Mehmed Pasha with the three-fold 
object of protecting the pilgrimage route from Central 
Asia, of curtailing the southward advance of Muscovy 
(which had captured Kazan in 1552 and Astrakhan in 
1556), and of establishing the potential to attack Per- 
sia from the north. It would also have served to extend 
Ottoman control over the khans of the Crimea. 
Adverse weather conditions, unrest amongst the 
troops involved, and over-extended lines of communi- 
cation led to the abandonment of the project with only 
a third of the canal excavated (cf. H. imalcik, The 
origin of the Ottoman-Russian rivalry and the Don-Volga 
canal (1569), in Annales de l’ Université d’Ankara, i {1946- 
7}, 47-110). 

Selim II died aged 50 on 28 Sha‘ban 982/13 
December 1574 in Istanbul (the first sultan to die 
there) following a fall in the palace hammam, and was 
succeeded by Murad III (982-1003/1574-95 [q.v.]), 
his eldest son by his Venetian khassekt Nar Banu {¢.v. J. 
Five younger sons were executed and buried with him 
in his tomb in the courtyard of the Aya Sofya mosque. 
Three daughters were marricd to prominent viziers in 
a triple wedding in 1562: Ismikhan to Sokollu Meh- 
med Pasha, Gewherkhan to Piyale Pasha, and Shah 
to Hasan Pasha (re-married later to Dal Mahmud 
Pasha). This network of damad (son-in-law) connec- 


tions, and Selim’s reliance upon Nar Bant and his 
sister Mihrimah, encouraged the growth of the much- 
maligned ‘‘harem politics’’ (cf. L.P. Peirce, The im- 
perial harem: women and sovereignty in the Ottoman empire, 
Oxford 1993, passim). 

Known to Ottomans as Sari Selim, ‘‘Selim the 
Sallow’’, and to Europeans as ‘‘Selim the Sot’’ 
because of his love of wine, Selim was skilled in ar- 
chery and particularly fond of hunting, for which he 
spent much time in Edirne. He was also an accom- 
plished poet, under the makhlas Selimi (although no 
diwan of his survives), and a discriminating patron of, 
amongst others, the historian Mustafa ‘Ali, the poet 
Baki [q.v.], and the shahnamedjt Lokman (see e.g. F. 
Gagman, Sahname-i Selim Han ve minyatiirlert, in Sanat 
tarihi yilligi, v [1972-3], 411-43). He was the first Ot- 
toman sultan to honour members of the ‘ulema? with 
accession donatives. Among his major architectural 
projects were the repair of the Mecca water supply 
system and the re-roofing of the great mosque, the ad- 
dition of two minarets and extra buttresses to the Aya 
Sofya mosque, and the construction of the Selimiyye 
complex by the architect Sinan {g.v.] in Edirne. 
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SELIM III, the twenty-eighth sultan of the Ot- 

toman empire (1203-22/1789-1807), first son of 
Mustafa III and grandson of Ahmed III [q.0v.], was 
born in Istanbul on 27 Djumada I 1175/24 December 
1761. 

Considered one of the ablest of the 18th century 
sultans, Selim II]’s early upbringing may account for 
his later perseverance in reforming the empire. His 
father’s more liberal outlook allowed Selim con- 
siderable freedom of aetion, including the observation 
of the training of Baron de Tott’s new Ottoman rapid- 
fire artillery corps, which was sent to the Danube 
battlefield in the last year of the 1768-74 Russo- 
Turkish war. Selim’s childhood entourage included 
many individuals such as Aba Bakr Ratib Efendi and 
Kuéik Husayn Pasha [g.v.] who would serve him and 
influence his thinking upon his accession. An abortive 
coup to replace Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid J [q.v.}] with 
Selim, reputedly plotted by the Grand Vizier Khalil 
Hamid Pasha in 1785, forced the Sultan to restrict the 
young prince’s movements, but that did not prevent 
Selim from maintaining contaet with the world 
beyond the palace. His culpability in the events of 
1785 has never been effectively demonstrated. The 
French ambassadors Saint-Priest and Choiseul- 
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Gouffier encouraged Selim to correspond with Louis 
XVI, letters which demonstrate his powerful anti- 
Russian sentiments and wish tor revenge. Choiseul- 
Gouffier supported the sending of Ishak Bey, one of 
Selim’s companions, to France, in an effort to en- 
courage the French link with the Ottoman heir- 
apparent. 

On 11 Radjab 1203/7 April 1789, at the age of 27, 
Selim III was proclaimed Sultan, ascending the 
throne at one of the most difficult moments in the 
history of the dynasty, succeeding to an empire at war 
with both Russta and Austria and riven by internal 
rebellions. The previous autumn, the Austrians had 
made deep inroads into Ottoman territory, capturing 
Khotin (¢.v.] on 9 September and routing the Ot- 
toman army at Slatina later that same month. In spite 
of the evidence of Ottoman military exhaustion, Selim 
vigorously supported the war effort, immediately con- 
firming Khodja Yusuf Pasha in his position as Grand 
Vizier and Commander-in-Chief of the battlefront, 
glorifying past Ottoman successes, reinstating the ac- 
cession bonus to the Janissaries [see YENI-CeR1], which 
had lapsed with ‘Abd al-Hamid I, and generally 
boasting the morale of his people (Enweri; Shaw, 32). 

Khodja Yusuf, the bellicose initiator of the war, had 
demonstrated some success in maintaining the Ot- 
toman position on the southern shores of the Danube, 
and in winning the loyalty of his soldiers, in spite of 
the Ottoman losses. He was opposed by Djeza’irli 
Ghazi Hasan Pasha [q.v.], sole hero of the 1770 
Ceshme [q.v.] naval disaster, reformer, critic of the 
war, and Grand Admiral of the Navy upon Selim’s 
accession. Selim replaced the experienced admiral 
Hasan with his boyhood friend Kidéik Husayn Pasha, 
ordering Hasan to command the fortress of Isma‘il 
{q.v.] in an effort to recapture Ozii [see 6z1], placating 
the advocates for continuing the war, consolidating 
his own power base, and managing to maintain the 
services of a valued commander. The new campaign 
season proved a disaster, however, culminating in the 
battle of Martineshti on 22 September 1789 against 
combined Austrian and Russian forces, a total rout 
for the Ottomans. Thereafter, the Austrians occupied 
Belgrade [q.v.] and Bucharest [see BUKRESsH], and the 
Russians Ak Kirmdn [q.v.| and Bender {q.v.]. 

An Ottoman treaty with Sweden to distract Russia, 
which was concluded on 11 July 1789, resulted in lit- 
tle, but an alliance with Prussia dating from 31 
January 1790, and the death of Joseph II of Austria 
in February, led to the conclusion of an Ottoman- 
Austrian treaty mediated by Prussia, England and 
The Netherlands, at Zistowa, on 4 August 1791, but 
only after Prussia and Austria had settled their dif- 
ferences in the Convention of Reichenbach the 
previous summer. By the stipulations of the Zistowa 
treaty, the Ottomans retained the territories in 
Wallachia [see EFLAK} and Moldavia [see BOGHDAN} 
which had been occupied by Austria, essentially a 
recapitulation of the 1739 Treaty of Belgrade, ceding 
only Old Orsowa as part of a new definition of the 
Austro-Ottoman border. 

Hostilities continued with the Russians, with 
disastrous results for the Ottoman forces, Russia oc- 
cupying many of the important Danube fortresses, 
notably Isma‘il, the Ottoman base of operations, after 
a long struggle on 22 December 1790. After the winter 
hiatus, the Russians resoundingly beat the Ottoman 
forces south of the Danube at Ma¢in in April 1791, 
the fortress itself capitulating on 9 July. Selim was ill- 
served by his commanders, especially after the death 
of the newly-reappointed Grand Vizier Djeza?irli 
Ghazi Hasan Pasha on the battlefield in March of 
1790. His successor, Sherif Hasan Pasha, after allow- 


ing the Russians to overrun Budjak [g.v.], was ex- 
ecuted at Shumla in February, 1791, and replaced 
once again by Khodja Yusuf Pasha, who could no 
longer contain the complete breakdown of Ottoman 
defences. A truce was arranged by mid-summer, and 
followed by the treaty of Jassy [see yAsH], 9 January 
1792, recapitulating most of the articles of the 1774 
Kuéak Kaynardja [9.v.} treaty, but establishing the 
new Ottoman-Russian border at the Dniester and the 
Kuban rivers and ending conclusively Ottoman 
claims to the Crimea [see Kirim}. 

Selim faced a demoralised, practically bankrupt 
and highly decentralised empire, conditions exacer- 
bated by the costly and fruitless campaigns. 
Rebellions in Arabia, the Balkans and the Caucasus 
continued while he undertook to reform his ad- 
ministration, pursuing an energetic programme 
designed and carried through by his advisors. His in- 
tentions were clear from the early days of his succes- 
sion, when he summoned a council of 200 men of state 
in May 1789 to discuss the condition of the empire. 
(Djewdet, *vi, 6-7; Shaw, 73). During the war, Selim 
pursued the re-ordering of the Ottoman military 
machine as best he could, but with little practical 
results. Immediately following the peace at Jassy, the 
Grand Vizier was ordered to solicit a number of writ- 
ten reform proposals. By far the most comprehensive 
was that of Abi Bakr Ratib Efendi, Ambassador to 
Vienna following the Zistowa peace treaty, whose 
analysis of Austrian institutions served as a recipe for 
the Ottoman reform programme, Nizam-i Dyedid {q.v. 
or ‘‘New Order,’’ the same term used to refer to the 
new army corps. 

Addressing military reform meant facing powerful 
opposition, as the Janissary privileges in the form of 
pay and rations (esdme) were deeply entrenched in all 
levels of Ottoman society. Significant reform was 
undertaken after 1793 in the artillery corps, with the 
introduction of new troops, new schools and training 
by foreign officers. Selim’s energy, however, also ex- 
tended to the traditional Janissary and Sipahi [q.2. | 
corps, instituting discipline, introducing new 
weaponry, and undertaking to see that they were 
regularly paid and comfortable in rebuilt barracks in 
Istanbul, but to no avail. Establishing the Nizam-i 
Djedid army proved more productive, an outgrowth of 
the irregular Lewend [g.v.] organisation, with 
separate barracks, the Lewend Ciftelik, located 
outside the centre of Istanbul, and training and 
discipline styled along western lines. Selim felt confi- 
dent enough to issue regulations concerning the new 
corps only in 1794, a single regiment of 1,602 officers 
and men, attached to the old imperial Bostandji corps 
(g.v.], as its riflemen branch. By 1800, as a result of 
the threat posed by the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt, 
a second regiment was installed in the new Selimiyye 
barracks in Uskidar, a force drawn largely from the 
unemployed of the streets of Istanbul, and Turkish 
peasants from Anatolian villages, whose enlistment 
was encouraged by high salaries and tax exemptions. 
By 1801, the force numbered 9,263 men and 27 of- 
ficers, increasing to three regiments and almost 
23,000 by the end of Selim’s reign (Shaw, 131-4). 
During the 1798-1801 confrontations with France in 
Egypt and against ‘Othman Paswan-oghlu [see 
PASWAN-OGHLU] of Vidin [q.v.], the new troops acquit- 
ted themselves with some small successes, hampered 
always by the refusal of the Janissaries to serve with 
them. Reform in the navy was more successful, under 
the direction of Grand Admiral Kutuk Huseyn 
Pasha, who saw to the construction of new warships 
and technical schools during the same period. 

To finance his reorganisation of the military and 
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navy, Selim established the Irdd-i Djedid, a new at- 
tempt at a centralised budget, with revenues from 
state tax farms set aside for its use. At the same time, 
vacant, absentee or poorly managed military fiefs of 
the long disfunctional témar system were seized and 
added to the new treasury. While significant revenue 
was gcncratcd, the provincial upheaval such measures 
induced exacerbated the growing disaffection of local 
notables, one of the significant causes of Selim’s 
downfall. 

The War of the Triple Alliance (1799-1802) pitted 
the Ottomans against Napoleon, and forced a reluc- 
tant Selim into agreements with Britain and Russia to 
counter the French invasion of Egypt. During these 
confrontations, the sultan was forced to rely on the 
private armies of local notables such as Ahmad Djaz- 
zar Pasha [q.v.] in Acre [see axKa] and Sidon {sce 
sayba}, ‘Ali Pasha of Yanina and ‘Othman Paswan- 
oghlu, which both extended their power and increased 
the privations of the countryside, especially in the 
Balkans. The Treaty of Amiens in 1801, negotiated 
without an Ottoman presence, so angered the sultan 
that he signed a separate peace with France on 25 
June 1802, restoring that country to all its pre-war 
privileges and ignoring the question of war indem- 
nities which both Russia and Britain were de- 
manding. 

Peace, however, meant the renewal of internal 
revolt, often encouraged by the empire’s erstwhile 
allies, especially the Russians, who had made tremen- 
dous gains in the Treaty of Amiens. A serious revolt 
in Serbia against Janissary and the auxiliary Yamak 
abuses broke out in 1802, developing rapidly into a 
revolution under the leadership of Kara George after 
1804, and influencing much of the diplomatic man- 
ceuvring of the period. War between France and 
England broke out again in 1803, and intense 
diplomatic pressure by the resurrected Anglo-Russian 
alliance in Istanbul forced Selim to sever relations 
with France in 1805. Further French victories over the 
European allies, however, persuaded Selim to grant 
formal recognition to the emperor in 1806, and to 
declare war on Russia in December after the Tsar 
ordered the occupation of the Principalities and was 
continuing to support the Serbian rebellion. Britain 
sent warships through the Dardanelles [see CaNnak- 
KAL‘E BOGHAZI] to the capital in February, demand- 
ing the expulsion of Sebastiani, French ambassador to 
the Porte after 1805, and compliance with Russian 
demands vis-a-vis the Principalities. Selim’s refusal to 
comply, and his orders to fortify the city and the 
Straits, let to the British withdrawal to Tenedos 
[see BozDJa-aDa], a last moment of victory and accord 
between the sultan and his people. The British fleet 
occupied Alexandria in 1807, but found that Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Pasha {g.v.], governor of Egypt since 1805, 
had subdued the Mamluks [q.v.], forcing the British 
to withdraw. 

Selim’s failure to create a broad coalition of sup- 
porters for his reform agenda, however, finally over- 
whelmed him. A general call to arms for Nizam-i 
Djyedid troops in March 1805 had precipitated an open 
revolt among the Yamaks in the Balkans, beginning 
the final series of confrontations between the tradi- 
tional forces and Sclim’s reformers. Quelled tem- 
porarily by Selim’s capitulation to the conservatives, 
the rebellion moved to Istanbul in May 1807, when 
another attempt to force new uniforms on the unruly 
Yamaks stationed on the Bosphorus incited an overt 
call for Selim’s removal, a conspiracy spearheaded 
from the palace itself by the Kaim-makam [q.v.] Musa 
Pasha and the Shaykh al-Islam ‘Ata? Allah Efendi. The 


Janissaries joined in the revolt, forcing Selim to aban- 
don the Nizdm-i Djedid programme and sacrifice its ar- 
chitects and partisans to their demands, rather than 
testing the mettle of the new troops, who were confin- 
ed to their barracks. Selim was deposed on 22 Rabi‘ 
I 1222/29 May 1807 and as he had no children, he was 
replaced by Mustafa IV [q.v.], eldest son of ‘Abd al- 
Hamid I. Retiring into the palace, he was executed by 
Mustafa a year later on 4 Djumada II/28 July 1808 
during the attempt by Mustafa Bayrakdar Pasha 
{g.v. ] of Rustuk and the Grand Vizier Celebi Mustafa 
Pasha [{q.v.] to rescue and restore him to the throne. 
In the confusion, Mahmid, brother of Mustafa IV, 
escaped the same fate as Selim, and was brought out 
of hiding by Mustafa Bayrakdar as Mahmid II {q.v.], 
proving later to be an apt student of his cousin in the 
matter of reform. 

While it is generally conceded that Selim faltered in 
the matter of leadership and continuity, changing 
Grand Viziers ten times in the course of his reign, he 
inaugurated a process of reform which could no longer 
be halted if the Empire was to survive. Other in- 
itiatives include his appointment of the first perma- 
nent Ottoman ambassadors to Europe, to London in 
1793 and Berlin, Vienna and Paris in 1795, an avenue 
for information on European affairs, although 
diplomacy of the period continued to be conducted 
largely by the influential foreign presence in Istanbul 
(Kuran). A notable poet and musician, many of 
Selim’s compositions are still performed. He was a 
frequent visitor to the Mawlawiyya [¢.v.} éekke in 
Galata [see GHALATA in Suppl.], and friend and 
patron of Shaykh Ghalib Dede [g.v.}, the well-known 
poet-mystic and partisan of the reform programme of 
the young sultan. Aside from the new buildings con- 
structed for the Nizam-: Dyedid, Selim completely 
restored the mosque of Fatih. 
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SELIM GIRAY I, son of Bahadur Girdy, four 
times Khan of the Crimea between 1671 and 1704 
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(1671-7, 1684-91, 1692-9, 1702-4). In his childhood 
he lost his father and was committed to the care of 
Mirzash Agha, of the Ablan family. At the same time, 
“Adil Giray tried to kill him, but Selim sought refuge 
among the Shirin family and escaped being killed. In 
1671 he became Khan of the Crimean Tatars. The 
Tatars living in Poland asked Selim for protection and 
help to settle in the Budjak [q.v.] region, i.e. southern 
Bessarabia. Their request was not granted by the Ot- 
toman authorities and sultan Mehemmed IV called 
upon Selim to help in the battle for Kamaniéa [q.v.] 
(Kamieniec), as a result of which the Polish army was 
defeated. Soon Selim was again summoned to war 
against Poland, and after a siege, KamAniéa and near- 
by fortresses were conquered by the Muslims. After 
the fighting, Selim became the mediator in peace 
negotiations between Poland and the sultan; then he 
fought against Russia and Poland for possession of the 
fortress of Cihrin, but after his failure here, the sultan 
accused him of ineffectualness, and he was deprived of 
power and deported to the island of Rhodes. In 1684 
Selim was again raised to the throne of the Khans of 
Crimea in Baghée Saray because of the ineffectiveness 
of Hadjdjr Giray II, who had reigned after him. 
During this time, the Russians approached the Cri- 
mean territory and surrounded fortresses situated on 
the shores of the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea. Selim 
defeated superior Russian forces, preventing the Rus- 
sians from entering the Crimea. In 1689 Selim was 
called upon to help Turkey in the war against Austria, 
and the Muslim forces won a battle near Skopje. In 
1691, after receiving the information that Polish and 
Russian forces were about to attack, and after being 
informed of his son’s death, Selim abdicated the 
throne. 

He then went on the Pilgrimage to Mecca and ob- 
tained the honorific title of Hadjdjz. The sultan assign- 
ed him estates at Silivri. Due to the efforts of the 
nobles of the Giray dynasty, faced with a rebellion of 
Tatar troops, in 1692 Selim was appointed to the 
throne for the third time. At that time, the war against 
Russia and Austria started. In 1695 Peter I launched 
an expedition against the Crimea, and in 1696 the 
Russians conquered the fortress of Azov. Because of 
that Selim could not properly help the sultan in his 
war against Austria. He was a signatory to the 1699 
peace treaty of Karlowitz (Karlovci [see KARLOF&A}) 
on the Danube. By virtue of this treaty, the Crimea 
obtained a greater independence, and was relieved of 
paying tribute to the sultans. In the same year, 1699, 
Selim, by now very old, abdicated in his son Dewlet 
Giray’s favour, and the sultan awarded Selim a pen- 
sion of 8,000 gold coins per year. Intrigues at the 
sultan’s court and the necessity of pacifying the 
rebellious Tatars led to Dewlet Giray’s dethronement 
and Selim was for the fourth time appointed to the 
throne of the Crimea in 1702, but, after a short reign, 
died in December 1704 aged 73. Despite his preoc- 
cupations with state affairs, he was interested in 
literature and the sciences, and left behind a precious 
library. 
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Le Khanat de Crimée, Paris 1978, 201, 365, 373; M. 
Ulkisal, Kerim Turk-Tatarlan, Istanbul 1980, 69-78. 
See also GRAY. _ (A. Dusinsk1) 
SELMAN RE?IS (d. 923/1527), a Turkish 

mariner and naval commander in the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean. 

Apparently a native of Lesbos [see MIDILLI] and 
thus a countryman and contemporary of another 


famous seaman, Khayr al-Din {g.v.], he became ac- 
tive as a corsair in the Central Mediterranean (J.-L. 
Bacqué-Grammont and Anne Kroell, Mamlouks, Ot- 
tomans et Portugais en Mer Rouge. L’affaire de Djedda en 
1517, Cairo 1988, 76). At an unspecified date (at the 
latest in 1514) he entered the service of the Mamluk 
sultan Kansawh al-Ghawri [q.v. | who was endeavour- 
ing to resist the recently-arrived Portuguese in the In- 
dian Ocean. This may have happened in the 
framework of Ottoman succour to Egypt, well- 
documented between 1507 and 1514. This ceased, 
however, by July 1514, the year in which the Mamluk 
sultan launched a major campaign to build up the 
arsenal and fleet in Suez, with Selman Reis as its 
director and commander of 2,000 lewends or marines 
(Ibn Iyas, Badar< al-zuhir fr waka al-duhir, ed. M. 
Mustafa, Cairo 1960, iv, 466-7; Bacqué-Grammont, 
op. cit., 5), Under what seems to have been a joint 
command of Selman Re’is and Husayn al-Kurdi, this 
new fleet sailed Jate in 921/1515 on a campaign lJaun- 
ched partly in response to the appeals of Muzaffar 
Shah II of Gudjarat [¢.v.], and which was thus meant 
to succeed where the first Mamluk expedition of 
914/1508-9 under the same Husayn had failed; in- 
stead of combatting the Portuguese in the Indian 
Ocean, however, the expedition concentrated on 
building a stronghold on the Red Sea island of 
Kamaran (q.v.| near the Bab al-Mandab [q. 0. ] against 
an expected Portuguese irruption into the Red Sea 
and on operations in Yemen, culminating in a siege 
of Aden or ‘Adan [q.v.] held by the governor of the 
ruler of Zabid (Bacqué-Grammont, 8). The siege fail- 
ed, and Selman Re?is withdrew to Djudda {q. v. | in an- 
ticipation of a Portuguese attack on that port. Mean- 
while, the Ottoman sultan had conquered Egypt, and 
immediately after his triumph he summoned Selman 
to appear before him in Cairo. In a reply dated 25 
Rabi‘ I 923/17 April 1517, the Turkish captain plead- 
ed for a delay on the grounds that he could not in good 
conscience leave the port just as the infidel was going 
to attack and while the inhabitants were beseeching 
him to defend them. A marginal note added one day 
later states that the attack has occurred, Selman has 
repulsed it, but that it might be renewed and he still 
cannot leave under these circumstances (S. Tekindag, 
Stiveys’te Turkler ve Selman Reis’in arizast, in Belgelerle 
Tiirk Tarihi Dergisi, ix [1968], 77-80; the same docu- 
ment published by M. Yakub Mugul, in Belgeler, ii/3- 
4 [1967], 37-48). 

The events of the next several months are of crucial 
importance not only for our understanding of 
Selman’s career, but also for our interpretation of the 
Ottoman sultan’s attitude towards the struggle 
against the Portuguese and towards the more specific 
place the defence of Islam’s sanctuaries received in 
Selim’s mind. Lopo Suares, the Portuguese viceroy of 
India, withdrew with his fleet by the end of April 
1517, but Selman kissed the sultan’s hand only on 10 
ShaSban 923/28 August 1517 (Feridin Beg, 
Minshe°at, i, 491). He seems at this point to have suf- 
fered arrest and imprisonment in Cairo and 
Damascus. 

Eventually pardoned, Selman Re’is returned from 
Istanbul to Suez, which now was the base of what 
would become the ‘“‘Ottoman Indian Ocean Fleet’’ 
and of which he may have been the first commander. 
The fleet accomplished little in the period of his 
tenure. In 1525, after an undetermined cruise outside 
the Bab al-Mandab strait, a second attempt was made 
to seize Aden, but a report that a Portuguese fleet was 
approaching persuaded the Turks to raise the siege 
and sail back. 

These failures may have been due to the low priori- 
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ty which the Ottoman government attached to the 
Suez base and fleet. This policy contradicts Selman’s 
own efforts to alert Istanbul to the challenges from the 
Portugese and possibilities in the Indian Ocean; his 
efforts received an eloquent expression in a /ayiha or 
memorandum dated 10 Sha‘ban 931/2 June 1525 
(Topkapi Palace archive, N.E. 6455; see M. Lesure, 
Un document ottoman sur l’Inde portugaise et les pays de la 
Mer Rouge, in Mare luso-indicum, iii [1976], 137-60). 
Although anonymous, the report’s internal evidence 
strongly argues for Selman’s authorship. It is an 
analysis of the strength of the Ottoman fleet in the 
Red Sea, a description of the main ports in the Ara- 
bian Sea and the Indian Ocean, and an assessment of 
Portuguese strength in those waters and of the chances 
for an Ottoman fleet to oust them from there. 

In the final year of his life, Selman Re’is was charg- 
ed with the mission to eliminate Mustafa Beg, an in- 
subordinate governor of Yemen; he did so and assum- 
ed the administration of the province himself. Shortly 
afterwards, Khayr al-Din Beg, an aide who had 
assisted him in the assignment, gained the local 
lewends to-his side, rebelled in his turn and 
assassinated Selman Re’is towards the end of 1527. 

Selman Re’is’s career has received conflicting inter- 
pretation. Some historians view him as proof of Ot- 
toman intentions to assume a leading role in the 
defence of thé Indian Ocean and the Muslim world 
whose trade and pilgrims’ routes were under assault 
by the Portuguese (Palmira Brummett, Ottoman 
seapower and Levantine diplomacy in the Age of Discovery, 
Albany 1994, 115-21); others draw the opposite con- 
clusion, based on such circurnstances as the treatment 
he received in Cairo despite his merit of saving 
Djudda—and thus averting a danger to Mecca—from 
the infidels, and the limited encouragement and 
means he received after his rehabilitation (Bacqué- 
Grammont, 19-20). 
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SELWI, the Ottoman Turkish name for the 

Bulgarian town of Seviievo, now in the Gabrovo 
province of Danubian Bulgaria (population in 1985, 
26,440). From the 16th century till 1878 it was the 
centre of the nahiye, later kadilik, of Hutalit/Selwi in 
the sandjak of Nigbolu. In the 17th and 18th cen- 
turics, the town and its district were predominantly 
inhabited by Muslims of Turkish, as well as of 
Bulgarian, origin. The town is situated in a vast plain 
200 m/656 feet above sea level on both sides of the lit- 
tle river Rositsa, a tributary of the Yantra. Most of 
the 33 villages of the sada? are situated in the hills 
around the plain. The town is the indirect successor of 
the mediaeval Bulgarian castle of Hutalié, the ruins of 


which were discovered in the 1980s, 9 km/5 miles to 
the south-east of the present town at the edge of the 
plain, in the formerly wholly Turkish village of Hisar 
Beyli (later, Serbeglii, since 1934, Javorets). The 
Hutali~ castle is mentioned in a 13th-century in- 
scription. 

The ndahiye of Hutalié is first mentioned in the Jcmal 
Defter from 884/1479, having 24 villages with 
Bulgarian names and Christian inhabitants besides 
two villages with Turkish names and Muslim in- 
habitants (Cadirli and ‘Ali Fakthler). Selwi itself is 
mentioned for the first time in 922/1516, as a newly- 
founded place ‘‘not mentioned in the previous 
register’ and having 18 Muslim Turkish households. 
In the course of the 16th century, this village, due to 
its central location, became the centre of the district 
and in the course of the late 17th century developed 
into a town. In 922/1516 there were, next to the old 
villages, eight new Muslim villages with Turkish 
names and in 1579-80 fourteen. At this time, the 
number of the Muslim population rose from 214 to 
838 households, whereas the Christians largely re- 
mained stagnant because an important part of the 
population of the old villages gradually Islamised. In 
1751 Selwi was a smal] town of 301 households, with 
two mosques and a weekly market. Through further 
Islamisation, 71% of the district was now Muslim. 

In the course of the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies, the town as well as the district slowly lost its 
predominantly Muslim character, the Christians 
having markedly large families. In 1845, 52% of the 
district was Muslim, in 1873 46%, the town then 
having 2,345 Muslim inhabitants and 3,864 Christ- 
ians. Selwi had in 1873 ten mosques, a few hammams 
and dervish convents and a large and monumental 
church for the Christian community, rebuilt in 1834 
on older foundations, with the support of the local 
Muslim notables and written permission of Sultan 
Mahmiid II. After Bulgaria became independent, 
most of the old Turkish colonists, as well as the bulk 
of the Muslims of local origin, left the villages of Selwi 
and migrated to Anatolia. Those remaining in the 
town more than halved in numbers by 1887. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1928, only 811 Muslims were still 
living in the town. After the Second World War, 
during which time the town saw a rapid development, 
almost all Muslims left, and their mosques and other 
buildings were all demolished. The church from 1834 
and the Clock Tower, first erected in 1777, remain 
standing as officially recognised monuments of 
culture. 

Only in the large village of Akindjilar (now Petko 
Slavejkov), until 1878 wholly Turkish, a majority of 
the population remained Turkish-speaking Muslims, 
having one small mosque. The same is valid for the 
village of mixed origin, Rahova (Rahovéite). In 
Malkoclar (now Burja) and Adiller (Idilevo), some 
families remain, partly with ‘Alevi inclinations. 

Throughout the Ottoman period, the nahiye/kada? 
was known by both the names of Selwi and Hutalic. 
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SEMA‘ KHANE [see sama‘]. 

SEMEDIREK, SEMADIREK, the Ottoman 
Turkish name for Samothrace, modern Greek 
Samothraki, a mountainous island of the Thracian 
Sporades group in the northeastern part of the Aegean 
Sea, now part of the Greek Republic and at present 
included in the nomos or department of Evros. Its area 
is 178 km2?/69 sq. miles, and in 1981 the declining 
population stood at 2,871. In mediaeval times it was 
famous for its honey and its goats, and the Latins 
called it Sanctus Mandrachi. 

As part of the Thracian and Macedonian themes, 
Samothrace suffered from Slavonic and Arab raids in 
early mediaeval times. After ca. 1335 it passed from 
Byzantine hands to the Genoese Gattilusi house of 
Lesbos [see mipitt1}]. The Aydin Turkmen beg Umur 
had raided it in 1330, and the Ottoman onslaught on 
it began soon after the capture of Constantinople (see 
E. Malamut, Jles de l’empire byzantin, &-12¢ s., Paris 
1988, index; T. Gregory, in Oxford dictionary of Byzan- 
tium, Oxford 1991; A. Savvides, Notes on medieval 
Samothrake until the Turkish conquest, forthcoming). The 
first Ottoman attack, by Mehemmed Fatih’s fleet (on 
4 June 1456, according to a Byzantine short chroni- 
cle), provoked a western counter-attack by a papal 
fleet under Cardinal Scarampo, but in 1459 the sultan 
recovered Samothrace, Lemnos (Limni [q.2.]) and 
Thasos (Tashéz [q.v.}), and their revenues were 
amongst those granted by Mehemmed to his father- 
in-law, the vanquished Despot of Morea Demetrius 
Palaeologus [see Mora]. Apart from a brief Venetian 
occupation, Samothrace and the neighbouring islands 
passed by the Turco-Venetian treaty of 1479 
definitively into Ottoman hands; by 1470, the island 
had been left with barely 200 inhabitants because of 
the incessant raiding. 

The Ottoman period (1479-1912) is insufficiently 
documented. A Venetian raid is recorded in 1502. 
Soon afterwards, Pirt Reis [q.v.] called the island 
weliler makami ‘‘abode of saints’, perhaps echoing 
earlier descriptions of it. In 1698 the Venetian ad- 
miral Dolfin forced the Ottoman fleet to retreat to the 
Dardanelles, so that the Italians could gather taxation 
from the northeastern Aegean islands. In the early 
stages of the Greek National Revolt (1821), the island 
was raided by the fleet of Kara ‘Ali, which slaughtered 
almost all the male Greek population and enslaved the 
women and children (see Finlay, History of Greece, i, 
192), and only after 1827 did the survivors begin to 
resettle the island from neighbouring areas. Ar- 
chaeological excavations were begun on Samothrace 
in the 19th century by the French and the Austrians, 
and in 1863 the French consul Champoiseau was al- 
lowed by the Ottoman authorities to transport the 
statue of the Winged Victory to the Louvre. The 
island was occupied by the Greek navy on 19 October 
1912 in the course of the First Balkan War; during 
World War II it was under Bulgarian occupation from 
Western Thrace 1941-4. 

Bibliography: See also Sh. Sami, Kamas al- 
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(A. SavvIDEs) 

SENEGAL, the name of a former French colony, 
an independent republic since 1960. Senegal takes its 
name from the river which rises in Guinea and 
discharges into the Atlantic Ocean near Saint-Louis 
after describing a broad curve, a section of which con- 
stitutes the frontier with Mauritania [see 
MURITANIYA]. 

The origin of the word ‘‘Senegal’’ is disputed. Ac- 
cording to some, the term is said to derive from the 
name of the Sanhadja (or Zenaga), a Berber people 
who occupied the northern bank of the lower reaches 
of the river. The first forms of these names are to be 
found in the accounts of travellers of the 16th century. 
Duarte Pacheco Pereira uses the phrase ‘‘rio de 
Canagua’’ to denote the river; Zurara, Valentim Fer- 
nandes, Ca da Mosto and Diogo Gomes call the 
Berber people ‘‘Azenegues’’, ‘‘Azanaghes’’ or 
‘*Cenegii’’. Other interpretations find in the name of 
Sunghana, a town in the river valley mentioned by al- 
Bakri in the 5th/11th century, another possible origin. 
According to a popular etymology, which has no 
historical basis, Senegal would be derived from the 
Wolof sunu gaal (‘‘our canoe’’). Whatever the case, 
the name of Senegal, which had long been applied to 
the region of Saint-Louis alone, was not extended to 
the whole country until the 19th century. 

1. Geography, population and languages. 

Senegal is the most westerly country of the African 
continent. It is situated between latitudes 12° and 17° 
N., and between longitudes 11° and 17° W. Its sur- 
face area is 196,722 km?. The most significant eleva- 
tion, in the extreme south of the country, is less than 
500 m in altitude. Anomalies exist in the drawing of 
frontiers, a legacy of the colonial division. The valley 
of the Gambia (approximately 300 km in length by 20 
km in breadth), formerly colonised by the British, 
constitutes an enclave which impedes communica- 
tions between Casamance and the rest of the country. 
In terms of climate, Senegal is a region of transition 
between the Sahel [see sAyiL] to the north and the 
tropical forests to the south, with an Atlantic littoral 
to the west introducing a maritime dimension. The 
major part of the centre and the east (Ferlo) is semi- 
desert. 

Three principal ethnic groups share the land of con- 
temporary Senegal: the Wolof, who constitute be- 
tween 35% and 38% of the total population, and who 
principally inhabit the north-west of the country, the 
Sereer, settled to the south of the former (region of 
Sine-Saloum), who, with 19% of the population, 
represent the second largest race of Senegal, and the 
Fuutanke (pl. Fuutankobe) of Fuuta Tooro (called 
““Toucouleurs’’ by the French), a sedentary people 
inhabiting the central section of the river valley (13% 
of the total), the product of large-scale racial inter- 
mingling, which over the course of its history has 
adopted the language of the Peul or Fulbe nomads 
(hence their name of hal-pulaaren, ‘‘those who speak 
pulaar/peul’’). Wolof, Sereer and Hal-Pulaaren are 
related through language and culture. The final third 
of the Senegalese population is composed of the 
Soninke, Maninka/Malinke and other kindred groups 
(8.5%), historically associated with the mediaeval em- 
pires of Ghana and of Mali [q.vv.}, the Peul or Fulbe 
(8%), the Joola/Diola of Casamance (7%), the 
Balantes, Mandjak, Mankagne and Bassari of 
Casamance and the south-east of the country (2%), 
and the Lebu of the Cape Verde peninsula (less than 
2%). 

French, the official language of the Republic, is 
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known by approximately one-third of the population. 
Since 1978, the constitution has furthermore recognis- 
ed six national languages: Joola, Malinke, Pular, 
Sereer, Soninke and Wolof. Due to its centrality, the 
number of its speakers, and its historical and political 
role, Wolof, although little used in the press and in 
literature, has tended to become, in fact, the principal 
national language of Senegal. On the other hand, the 
existence of a public and private network engaged in 
the teaching of Arabic, and the use of Arabic charac- 
ters in the transcription of certain national languages, 
have tended to confer upon Arabic, for religious 
reasons, the status of a major cultural language, in 
spite of the relatively small number of those who use 
it. 

The total population of Senegal was 7 million in 
1988, representing a density of 35.7 inhabitants per 
km?. The capital, Dakar [g.v. in Suppl.}, has a 
population of over a million. The scale of urbanisation 
is one of the highest in sub-Saharan Africa: more than 
a third of the inhabitants. In 1988 the G.N.P. was 
$510 per head of population, and the overseas debt, in 
1989, was $288.25 per head of population. The vast 
majority of the population is Muslim. There also ex- 
ists a Catholic minority (about 5%) in the south of the 
country (‘‘Little Coast’’). 

2. Economy. 

The economy of Senegal, which depends for almost 
half of its exports on a single agricultural product, the 
ground-nut, is fragile. Despite efforts towards 
liberalisation, the Senegalese state remains the prin- 
cipal employer, importer and investor, a fact which 
increases the risks of corruption and nepotism in the 
administrative apparatus. The Senegalese economy 
is, furthermore, deeply dependent on foreign nations 
for the provision of capital and of technology. For a 
long time France, the former colonial power, has oc- 
cupied a dominant position, which is currently shared 
by the U.S.A. 

Since independence, the value of ground-nuts on 
the international market has declined considerably (in 
competition with the oils of the soy-bean and the cole- 
seed), The ground-nut, which represented 80% of the 
value of exports until 1967, represented no more than 
one-half fifteen years later. This collapse is also ac- 
counted for by the development of new products for 
export: phosphates, fresh and preserved fish, cotton. 
On the other hand, the state has given priority to the 
extension of rice-producing land. Besides Casamance, 
the region traditionally associated with this crop, rice 
has been introduced into the valley of the Senegal 
river, as a result of major projects sponsored by the 
(inter-states) ‘‘Organisation pour la Mise en Valeur 
du Sénégal’? (O.M.V.S.), which, by means of the 
construction of a dam at Diama (near Saint-Louis), 
intends to modify the hydraulic disposition of the river 
and to combat the salination of soils. 

Although Senegal does not belong among the least 
prosperous nations of West Africa, its economy shows 
few signs of growth. The poor quality of its soil and 
the scarcity of natural resources, in addition to the ef- 
fects of the condition of international markets in 
primary materials, constitute this country’s principal 
handicap. The recent devaluation of the C.F.A. franc 
(January 1994) has rendered still more perceptible the 
problems of an economy which has yet to extricate 
itself from the ties of external dependence. 

3. History. 

(1) Earliest historical times. 

The history of the settlement of Senegal dates back 
at least to the start of the current era: the presence of 
tumuli in the valley of the Senegal, impressive ar- 


tificial mounds of sea-shells on the coast, numerous 
megalithic monuments, dating from the first millen- 
nium of this era, between Gambia and Ferlo (in par- 
ticular the stone circles of Sine-Saloum) and 
metallurgical sites prove the antiquity of human oc- 
cupation in these regions. 

In the earliest stages of its history, Senegal was a 
cul-de-sac, backed by an ocean which, until! the 15th 
century, played no part. Essentially, what constitutes 
its current territory was outside the zone of domina- 
tion of the kingdom of Ghana, the first political for- 
mation of any size in the region. It was also situated 
at the furthest limits of the Muslim world of the time. 
It is precisely from this zone of contact with Arabo- 
Muslim trans-Saharan commerce, at the approaches 
to the valley of the Senegal river, that the first infor- 
mation filters through, beginning in the 9th century 
A.D. 

The history as such of Senegal really begins with 
the description of sub-Saharan itineraries by the An- 
dalusian geographer al-Bakri (writing in 460/1068). 
Proceeding along the course of the river, he describes 
successively the towns of Sunghana (or Sangh4na), of 
Takrir and of Silla (or Silli). Situated some 200 km 
from the estuary of the Senegal river (‘‘six days 
journey between it and the land of the Godala’’), 
Sungh4na is composed of two towns, located on either 
side of the river. Down-stream, between Sunghana 
and the Atlantic Ocean, ‘‘the inhabited places follow 
on from one another’’. This zone corresponds to the 
lower valley of the river, known historically by the 
name of Waalo. Up-stream, at a distance which is not 
given precisely, are located Takrir, then Silla, itself 
situated at ‘‘twenty stages’’ (more than 600 km) from 
Ghana. Silla, too, is composed of two towns, 
separated by the river. 

The middle valley of the Senegal represents the first 
centre of Islamisation of the entire region. The king of 
Takrir, Waar Diaabe (d. 432/1040) was converted, 
calling on his subjects and on the neighbouring city of 
Silla to accept the new religion. His son, Labi, sup- 
ported Yahya b. ‘Umar in 448/1056 in the first con- 
flicts of the Almoravid movement [see AL- 
MURABITUN]. The king of Silla, for his part, made war 
on his non-Muslim neighbours, such as those of 
‘‘Kalanbu’’ (Galam), another city on the river. 

From this period onward, the sources of gold, 
which constituted the principal magnet for Arabo- 
Berber merchants, were logged by travellers and 
geographers. The best gold was then obtained from a 
site known as Ghiyard (Gunjuru ?), situated at ‘‘eight- 
een days’ journey”’ (less than 600 km) to the south of 
Ghana. This is in the major auriferous region of Bam-. 
buk, which is located on the right bank of the Faleme 
(a tributary of the Senegal) and is divided today be- 
tween the modern states of Senegal and Mali. In the 
following century, according to al-Idrisi (writing in 
549/1154), Takrir, which seems to have gained by the 
enfeeblement of Ghana, possibly by the Almoravids, 
exerted its authority as far as the approaches to Bam- 
buk, thus controlling exchanges between the salt of 
the coast and the gold of the interior. 

The kingdom of Takrir was subsequently sup- 
planted by other regional political formations, but the 
toponym survived and was to acquire great 
significance. In all probability it is the origin of the 
name ‘‘Tucurooes’’ (Duarte Pacheco Pereira, Valen- 
tim Fernandes, in the i6th century), then, in French 
writing, of ‘‘Toucouleurs’’. On the other hand, until 
the 19th century, the word Takrir denoted in a loose 
fashion, throughout the Arab East, the Muslim 
regions of the extreme west of Western Africa, more 
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specifically, the lands which are currently Senegal and 
Mah. 
(2) A Senegalese political matrix: the Grand Jolof. 

Besides the participation of Takrur in the 
Almoravid movement, the exploits of the Murabitin 
had few repercussions in the region of Senegal. On the 
other hand, their memory has been magnified to the 
point of representing the birth of the Islamic history 
of the land. This sense of identification with the 
Almoravid djthdd finds its best known expression in 
the genealogy of the kings of the Jolof, the first great 
historical Senegalese kingdom. The oral sources, 
which concentrate on the achievement of the founding 
hero, claim, in anachronistic fashion, that the first 
sovereign of the Jolof, Njajaan Njaay, was the son of 
the Almoravid Abi Bakr b. ‘Umar, or one of his 
descendents and successors. But this is a late 
genealogy, no doubt fabricated after the 12th/i8th 
century by Muslim scholars anxious to validate the 
Islamic legitimacy of the dynasty, in competition with 
other traditions according to which the founder was, 
on the contrary, renowned for his animist powers. 

The ‘‘Grand Jolof’’ was, between the 13th and 16th 
centuries, the crucible of new Senegalese political 
identities, more particular those of the Wolof 
language. But the reconstruction of the process re- 
mains in part conjectural. After the legendary account 
of the foundation of the kingdom by Njajaan Njaay, 
the oral sources remain virtually silent regarding the 
latter’s successors, only providing dynastic lists with- 
out commentaries. These unclear materials make it 
impossible to establish a firm chronology. At the 
most, by means of connections and cross-checking it 
is legitimate to locate the origins of the kingdom at the 
earliest towards the end of the 13th century. In the 
Jolof as in the Waalo, the dynasty claimed descent 
from Njajaan Njaay: these were in all probability the 
central territories of the new hegemony. On the other 
hand, the other dynastic unities, Kajoor (Cayor) and 
Bawol (Baol) are given distinct, even earlier origins 
(references to the Soninke of Ghana) and therefore 
needed to be attached subsequently to the great totali- 
ty. Similarly, the ‘‘Wolofisation’’ of these two coun- 
tries was accomplished, after some delay, under the 
influence of the Grand Jolof. Later still, there took 
place the integration of the southern kingdoms of 
Sereer language, of Siin (Sine) and of Saalum 
(Saloum). 

The process of extension of the politieal range of the 
Jolof was overshadowed by the expansion of the em- 
pire of Mali [g.v.]. At its zenith (first half of the 14th 
century), this empire gained a foothold in the valleys 
of the Senegal and the Gambia, defeated the sovereign 
of the Jolof, if the Malinke tradition, and it alone, is 
to be believed, and radiated, in a fashion difficult to 
determine, over the rest of the region. Political 
titulature bears numerous traces of this period of 
Malinke control. The titles of fara (chief) or of far-ba 
(great chief), which came to be widely used in Wolof 
hierarchies, are directly borrowed from the Malinke 
language. Genealogical connections with the dynasty 
of Mali also appear throughout the Senegambian 
zone. At the time of the arrival of the Portuguese, the 
Jolof was at its zenith, its territory extending as far as 
Ferlo, to the east, and Gambia, to the south, while 
Takrar continued to exert its power further to the 
east, from the central valley of the Senegal to Bam- 
buk. At the same time, Mali, in a process of decline, 
nevertheless maintained its pressure, particularly in 
the Gambian valley. 

But the empire of the Jolof was weakly centralised 
and the subsidiary kingdoms enjoyed considerable 





autonomy, sometimes engaging in dissidence. The 
sovereign (buurba) directly governed only the province 
of Jolof as such, an inland region separated from 
maritime traffic. As a means of surmounting this han- 
dicap the Crown Prince (duumz) Jelen, ousted in a war 
of succession, made his way, in 1488, to Lisbon, con- 
verted to Catholicism and having regained his throne, 
played an active part in the control of imports (horses, 
iron, weapons, fabrics, leather and glass objects, etc.). 

The coasts of Senegambia were discovered by the 
Portuguese around 1445. The Wolof lands represent 
in this context the first ‘‘morsel’’ of Black Africa ex- 
plored by the Portuguese. The testimonies of these 
navigators, superseding the somewhat limited Arab 
sources, provide considerable new material for the 
understanding of Senegalese societies in the 15th 
century. 

By combining these elements of information with 
those assembled later, it is possible to trace the essen- 
tial character of these societies. They are first of all 
marked by a very strict hierarchisation of social 
classes: the geer (free men), the feeno (considered in- 
ferior, of low ‘‘caste’’, consisting of members of en- 
dogamic groups specialising in the practice of certain 
artisanal occupations, smiths, millers, etc.) and the 
jaam (slaves and dependents). Power belonged to 
members of the ruling geer families. In the Senegam- 
bian zone, kinship is established both in the maternal 
and the paternal line; matrilineages are called meen 
and patrilineages geno. The inheritance of goods and 
positions exposes, in variable proportions according 
to dynasties and periods, this double filiation. Thus 
transmission in the dynasty of the Jolof, from the 
outset until the end, is predominantly patrilineal. On 
the other hand, the Waalo, the Kajoor and the Bawol 
practised a bilineal system from the 16th to the 19th 
century, and previously, in certain cases, possibly a 
matrilineal system. In the entourage of these Wolof 
kings, a lady of the Court (mother, aunt or elder 
sister), the lingeer, exercises a substantial authority 
which underlines the role of matrilinearity in these 
complex systems. 

The diffusion of Islam in these kingdoms is still very 
uneven. The Portuguese texts speak of animist prac- 
tices and evoke the propensity of the Wolof for the 
abuse of alcohol. They also illustrate the important 
role played by foreign preachers, the majority of them 
from neighbouring Zanaga groups (contemporary 
Mauritania). These are known by the name of bisserin 
or bixerin (in contemporary Wolof, seria, equivalent of 
Shaykh). From the early 17th century onwards, the 
term ‘‘marabout’’ comes into general use and is 
substituted for the latter. As in the rest of western 
Sudan in the same period, Islam is the faith of élites 
and of merchants, an Islam of the court, which does 
not exclude, on the part of the sovereign, at his sub- 
jects’ behest, recourse to instruments of legitimacy 
borrowed from ancestral cults (feasts, dancing, 
sacrifices etc.). 

(3) The turning-point of the 16th century: a new political 
landscape. 

The years following 1500 saw a significant turning- 
point in the history of the region: the accession to 
power of a Peul or Fulbe dynasty in neighbouring 
Takrur, and the autonomy of the subordinate king- 
doms, destabilised the unity of the Jolof. 

The history of the interior of Senegambia is mark- 
ed, during the second half of the 15th century, by a 
hostile campaign of great breadth instigated by Peul 
originating from the border regions of the Sahel, in a 
double movement, north-south and then south-north. 
Between 1460 and 1480 the Peul crossed the central 
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valley of the Senegal in the direction of the Gambia. 
Soon afterwards, a Peul state was founded by Tengela 
in the Fuuta Jaaloo (Fouta Djalon, currently in 
Guinea [see FUTA DJALLON]), while Peul forces con- 
fronted those of Mali. From 1490 onward, Tengela 
and his son Koli campaigned along the current 
eastern frontier of Senegal. Tengela was killed in 1512 
in a confrontation with troops of the Songhay empire 
(an empire centred on the loop of the Niger) and Koli 
(son of) Tengela undertook the occupation of Takrir, 
where he founded a new dynasty, that of the 
Deniyanke (pl. Deniyankoobe). The Peul power ex- 
erted pressure on the eastern frontier of the Jolof, in 
particular through the occupation of the Ferlo. 

The same period witnessed the increasing power of 
the Kajoor, annexing the peninsula of Cape Verde, a 
strategic commercial area, between 1482 and 1515, 
then, between 1530 and 1550, defeating the Jolof in 
battle (the victory of Danki). The Kajoor seceded, fol- 
lowed by all the other tributary kingdoms. 

After the dislocation of the Grand Jolof, provisional 
equilibrium was established between the four Wolof 
kingdoms (Jolof, Waalo, Kajoor, Bawol) and, more 
broadly, between the Senegambian states (besides the 
afore-mentioned, the Fuuta of the Deniyankoobe— 
formerly Takrar—to the north, and the Siin and the 
Saalum, to the south). A new disposition of forces was 
progressively brought into being, marked by the am- 
bitions of the Fuuta, the power of the Kajoor and the 
economic growth of the Saalum. 

In the second half of the 16th century, the buurba of 
the Jolof passed for some time under the protectorate 
of the Fuuta. The brak of the Waalo followed, after 
some delay, and in its turn paid tribute to the Fuuta. 
The Deniyanke dynasty reached its zenith at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century under the reign of the 
satigy Samba Lamu. In confrontation with this 
regional powcr, a new hegemony was established 
under the leadership of Amari Ngoone, the architect 
of the victory over the Jolof, who united the Bawol 
and the Kajoor under his authority, but this union 
collapsed at the end of the 16th century. Hencefor- 
ward, the Wolof found themselves divided on a lasting 
basis between the four independent political entities, 
which were to continue in operation, within virtually 
stable frontiers, until the colonial conquest, although 
the memory of their lost unity was not to disappear. 
For all the Senegambian powcrs, access to the coast or 
to the two major rivers of the region, represented a 
vital asset. European commerce, dictated, in fact, to 
an increasing extent, not only the trade but also the 
political and social life of the region. 

(4) The period of the slave trade. 

The first Portuguese incursion took place, around 
1445, at Arguin, on the coast of what is now 
Mauritania. From there, the Portuguese proceeded 
along the courses of the Senegal and the Gambia with 
the object of reaching the sources of gold, thus diver- 
ting the internal commercial routes towards the Atlan- 
tic. From this time onwards, the traffic in slaves began 
to flourish. Senegambia constituted in fact the 
primary source of slaves embarked directly for Europe 
by sea and jt continued to be the principal exporter 
throughout the 16th century, until the Gulf of Guinea 
and Angola took over this role in the following 
century. 

At the beginning of the 17th century, the Por- 
tugucse commercial monopoly was shattered by the 
successive arrival of the Dutch, the British and the 
French. The new powers divided the coast into rival 
zones of influence. The Dutch established themselves 
on the island of Gorea in 1621. After temporary Por- 


tuguese re-occupations (in 1629 and 1645), they were 
obliged to cede the territory to the British (1667), then 
to the French (1677). In 1659, the French built the 
fortress of Saint-Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal 
river, and organised an active network covering the 
whole of the river valley. For their part, the British es- 
tablished themselves, in 1651, at the mouth of the 
Gambia. 

This European implantation had profound effects 
on political and social dispositions. The hunt for 
slaves led to violence and exacerbated the tensions be- 
tween Senegalese kingdoms and European traders, 
and within the Senegalese kingdoms themselves. A 
social revolution was created, under the flag of Islam, 
as a reaction against the extortions of the ruling 
aristocracies. It is known in the European texts of the 
period as the ‘‘war of the marabouts’’ or ‘‘Toubenan 


movement’? (from Arabic fawba ‘‘conversion, 
repentance’’). 
Initially, a @thad born among Berbers of 


Mauritania, at the initiative of a religious utopian and 
reformer named Nasir al-Din, as a reaction against 
the double pressure of Arab Hassani warriors moving 
towards the south and of the Europeans installed at 
the mouth of the Senegal river, erupted in the river 
valley, where it acquired aspects of supplementary 
significance. The desire to convert the populace to 
Islam was combined here with opposition to the Euro- 
pean slave trade. Between 1673 and 1677, the djthad 
was victorious in the Waalo, in the Fuuta, in the Jolof 
and in the Kajoor. But this victory was everywhere 
ephemeral. In Mauritania (where this war was known 
by the name of Shar Bubba), the men of religion 
(zwaya) were forced to recognise the supremacy of the 
warriors. On the Senegalese side, the local dynasties 
re-established their authority everywhere, with the 
military and material aid of the French traders of 
Saint-Louis. This restoration was accompanied by an 
anti-Islamic reaction on the part of the warrior 
aristocracies, who delivered the defeated survivors in- 
to slavery. In these circumstances, adherence to Islam 
took on a different meaning: from being the 
distinguishing sign of an élite in mediaeval Sudanese 
societies, it became the symbol of an ideology of 
dissidence and revolt against pagan tyrannies (in par- 
ticular the power of the ceddo warriors, ‘‘slaves of the 
crown’’ in the service of the ruling families) and the 
foreign occupation. ‘‘Islam which had hitherto been 
an Islam of the court, the monopoly of the powerful, 
was to an increasing extent rejected by this 
aristocracy, which was to be more or less hostile to it 
until the time of the colonial conquest’’ (B. Barry, 
1972, 157). In these circumstances of repression, the 
Muslim communities became pacific and minority 
enclaves, which periodically attracted to themselves 
dispossessed and exploited peasants. 

The 18th century witnessed the consolidation of 
these tendencies. The development of the cultivation 
of sugar-cane, cotton and tobacco in America led to 
an expansion of slave traffic and its geographical ex- 
tension beyond Senegambia. European demand was 
henceforward extended to gum, a resin of acacia 
which was to be found in the Saharo-Sahelian zone of 
the region. In the Senegalese kingdoms, the exacerba- 
tion of competition for access to European products 
gave the advantage to militarised groups, in particular 
to the ceddo warlords who imposed their will on the rul- 
ing dynasties. In confrontation with the powers of the 
ceddo, Islamic teaching was seen as a possible response 
to the general crisis. 

Within the Senegalese states, the Muslim com- 
munities consolidated themselves under the leadership 
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of influential religious families, who were not averse 
to invoking occult means to intimidate their adver- 
saries. These Muslim enclaves, linked together by 
regular contacts and expressions of solidarity, 
organised themselves, either to snatch an ever more 
cxtensive autonomy, or to unleash Islamic revolu- 
tions. Their leaders, ‘‘graduates’’ trained in the same 
schools, in particular the religious centres of Pir and 
of Kokki in the Kajoor, in direct contact with the 
Berber zwdya masters, shared the same culture and ex- 
changed information and plans. 

Since the end of the 17th century, around 1690, the 
Bundu, a zone situated to the south of the Senegal 
river in the east of the country, which had attracted 
numerous Muslims of the Fuuta Tooro fleeing from 
repression, had been the epicentre of a Muslim 
revolution led by a Fuutanke scholar by the name of 
Malik Sii (Sy), who had studied at Pir and was direct- 
ly inspired by the model of Nasir al-Din. The Muslim 
party was thus assured of control of the valley of the 
Faleme, doubly rich on account of agricultural 
resources and gold deposits (Bambuk). Like Nasir al- 
Din, Malik took the title of almami (al-imam) and laid 
the foundations of a régime which was to evolve in 
dynastic fashion. 

The Bundu was a ladder towards the Fuuta Jaaloo, 
a mountain range recently colonised by the Peul, 
where other partisans of Nasir al-Din fleeing repres- 
sion had also taken refuge. In 1725, a second Islamic 
revolution erupted in this region of what is now 
Guinea. In its turn it was to serve as the model for a 
movement of the same nature which was victorious in 
1776 in the Fuuta Tooro and led to the fall of the 
Deniyanke dynasty. The religious party, known by 
the name of toorodo (from a Peul root which signifies, 
according to the hypotheses proposed, ‘‘to beg’’ or 
‘to pray’’) was led by two former pupils of the schools 
of Pir and of Kokki, Sulayman Bal and ‘Abd al- 
Kadir, the first almami and amir al-mu°minin of the 
Fuuta. ‘Abd al-Kadir opposed the sale of Muslims at 
Saint-Louis and blocked the communications and the 
supply-routes of the French fortress. 

The toorodo party attempted at the same time to ex- 
tend Islamic power to the neighbouring Wolof 
kingdoms, but it encountered determined resistance 
on the part of the sovereign (damel) of the Kajoor, 
Amri Ngoone Ndeela, whose forces crushed the 
Fuutanke army at Bungoy in 1790. The Islamic 
revolution was brought to a definitive halt. In the 
Fuuta, the new aristocracy of the Toorodo ap- 
propriated land and dominated the country, while the 
régime of the almami, consumed by internecine rivalry 
and struggles over succession between families, was in 
dire need of stability (between 1806 and 1854, 20 can- 
didates came to power on 45 occasions, which, taking 
account of interregnums, represents an average of less 
than a year per reign). As in the Bundu and Fuuta 
Jaaloo, the leaders of the victorious party, trained 
originally as scholars, progressively yielded power to 
a new warrior aristocracy which had no direct links 
with religious studies. However, the Islamic character 
of the state was reinforced by a network of schools and 
of kadis, which had the function of diffusing and pro- 
moting the sharia. 

In the Wolof kingdoms, the Muslim groups main- 
tained their cohesion and, sometimes, emigrated 
towards more hospitable regions (such as those from 
the province of Njambur, to the north of the Kajoor, 
who went into exile in huge numbers in the peninsula 
of Cape Verde.) 

(5) The rivalry between the three powers: the warriors, the 
religious, the French of Saint-Louis. 


At the Congress of Vienna (1814), Britain imposed 
on the European powers the suppression of the slave 
trade. Although ‘“‘illicit commerce’’ continued for 
some time, the entire balance of Atlantic trading was 
comprehensively overturned. The Congress of Vien- 
na also restored to French its warehouses in Senegal, 
which had been occupied by the British. 

After lengthy research, the ground-nut was iden- 
tified by the French as the product providing the best 
substitute for the slave-trade (the British opting, for 
their part, for palm-oil). From 1840 onwards, the 
ground-nut was seen as the miracle crop which could 
rescue French commerce in Senegal from stagnation. 
This choice led in its turn to a policy of intervention 
and more resolute territorial expansion. It was 
Faidherbe, governor of Senegal between 1854 and 
1865, who inaugurated this process of colonial con- 
quest: occupation of the Waalo (1855), construction of 
new posts in the valley of the Senegal river, political 
and military interference in the Kajoor, and vic- 
torious intervention in the Saalum (1859). These cam- 
paigns accentuated the fragility of the Senegalese 
kingdoms. 

There was only one force, originating in the east, 
which could represent an alternative to the French 
hegemony. It was embodied by a toorodo of the Fuuta, 
a veteran of the Pilgrimage, endowed with the title of 
khalifa of the new Tidjaniyya brotherhood, named al- 
Hadjdj ‘Umar al-Fiti. The latter, also inspired by the 
model of the caliphate of Sokoto (northern Nigeria) 
where he had lived for several years and taken a wife, 
sought to revive the toorodo tradition of Islamic reform. 
Establishing himself to the north of the Fuuta Jaaloo, 
he attracted to his cause thousands of ‘‘social juniors”’ 
from his native territory, in search of adventure and 
social advancement, and anxious to escape the crisis 
of power in the Fuuta Tooro. In 1846, ‘Umar under- 
took his first tour of preaching and recruitment in 
eastern Senegambia and in the Fuuta Tooro. He was 
faced by the opposition both of the existing hierarchies 
in the Fuuta and of the French, worried by this new 
source of instability. 

‘Umar proclaimed the djthad in 1852. At the end of 
1854 he occupied the Bambuk, invaded the Bundu 
and established himself in the upper valley of the 
Senegal. In 1857, he instigated a siege of the French 
fortress of Medine, situated in the upper valley, but 
was unable to complete it successfully and suffered 
heavy losses. Henceforward, al-Hadjdj ‘Umar 
withdrew from Senegal and directed his efforts against 
the Bambara animist hegemonies which then 
dominated the entire western zone of what is now 
Mali. But he continued to draw the bulk of his forces 
from the human reservoir of the Fuuta Tooro, thus 
contributing to the phenomenon of fergo (emigration), 
which had profound effects on the riparian societies. 

Taking up the legacy of al-Hadjdj ‘Umar (who died 
in 1864 and whose empire survived for a further 
generation on the territory of what is now Mali), some 
Senegambian leaders, influenced by the ‘Umar djthdd 
or by the toorodo model, revived in their turn a militant 
and radical programme. In Senegambia, the principal 
figure was a disciple of al-Hadjdj ‘Umar by the name 
of Ma Ba Jaaxu, who dominated the stage in Senegal 
from 1861 to 1867. He took the title of almami and 
founded a state covering the land between the Saalum 
and the Gambia and extending, for a brief period, as 
far as the Senegal river. Ma Ba Jaaxu was killed in 
1867 while attempting to subdue the Siin, who re- 
mained resolutely animist. 

Some of his companions were to persist in the strug- 
gle for Islamic reform and against French expan- 
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sionism. These included Lat Joor (Lat Dyor), damel of 
the Kajoor, and al-Buri Njay, his nephew, buurba of 
the Jolof. Other lieutenants of Ma Ba maintained 
positions of power along the entire length of the Gam- 
bia. But the most significant figures in the long term 
were to be non-combattant marabouts. The change in 
emphasis was embodied in particular, a little later, by 
Amadu Bamba, founder of Muridism, whose father, 
Momar Anta Sali, had been the tutor of Ma Ba’s son 
and an adviser to Lat Joor. 

Parallel developments took place in the Fuuta. 
Confronted by a warlord, Abdul Bokar Kan, who, be- 
tween 1860 and 1890, attempted to re-establish the 
unity and the independence of the Fuuta and to oppose 
the large-scale drain of the human resources of the 
region in the direction of the post-‘Umari empire, 
other religious figures called for the restoration of 
toorodo ideals: these were Cerno Brahim, a pupil of the 
Moorish Zwaya of Trarza, in the eastern Fuuta, and 
Amadu Seexu, son and disciple of an influential 
religious personage, closely linked to the school of 
Kokki, who was proclaimed Mahdi in the western 
Fuuta in 1828 (whence the name of Madiyankoobe 
“followers of the Mahdi’’, given to the movement). 
Cerno Brahim, for his part, was defeated by allies of 
Abdul Bokar Kan, in the upper valley of the Senegal, 
in 1869. The same year, at the time of a devastating 
cholera epidemic, Amadu Seexu followed his father’s 
example in calling for a movement of reform and of 
purification. The mobilisation of forces, and the ten- 
sion which ensued, led to a direct confrontation with 
the French. Amadu Scexu allied himself temporarily 
with Lat Joor, the former companion of Ma Ba, and 
pretender to the throne of the Kajoor, and won 
numerous victories over the French. For his part, Ab- 
dul Bokar Kan avoided any direct confrontation with 
the Madiyankoobe whose leader, powerless to rally 
the entirety of the Fuuta and being much more 
respected in Wolof circles, emigrated with all his 
forces to the Jolof. Having become a threat to the 
Wolof dynastics, Amadu Seexu found himself pro- 
gressively isolated. Along with hundreds of his sup- 
porters he was killed by a French expeditionary force 
in a bloody battle in 1875. 

A final large-scale religious movement was launch- 
ed, in the upper valley of the Senegal river, by 
Mamadu Laamin Daraame, a Soninke of the Ga- 
jaaga, from a religious family, who had made the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca and who, having expressed 
criticisms with regard to the ‘Umari régime, was tem- 
porarily imprisoned by Amadu Seexu (Shaykhu), 
sovereign of Segou, son and successor of al-Hadjdj 
“Umar. In 1885 Mamadu Laamin launched a djthad 
which united the majority of the heterogenous popula- 
tions of the Upper River, especially those of the 
Soninke, Jaxanke, Maninka and Xasonke ethnic 
groups, in what is now the frontier region between 
Senegal and Mali. He occupied the Bundu and Upper 
Gambia, threatening the rearguard of the French 
troops engaged in the conquest of the ‘Umari empire. 
He was finally killed in 1886. 

Thus Senegambia was, throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, the scene of complex confrontations involving 
protagonists of three types: the warriors and 
monarchs, defenders of the traditional order, the 
religious zealots who, since the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, had pursued a programme of social and political 
reform based on the Islamic sharia, and the French 
who, having started out as ordinary commercial part- 
ners paying fees to their African middlemen, were 
constantly gaining territory and acting like con- 
qucrors. On the confrontation between warriors and 


religious zealots, both groups being themselves wrack- 
ed by internal divisions, there was superimposed to an 
ever-increasing extent that between African and 
French interests. This situation accounts for the in- 
stability of alliances and counter-alliances. Caught be- 
tween two fires—the French of Saint-Louis and the 
religious reformers—the monarchs, who were also 
dependent on their ceddo entourages, made alliances, 
according to circumstances, with one party or the 
other. Following the suppression of religious in- 
itiatives, in which they collaborated in numerous 
cases, they hoped to find some common ground with 
Saint-Louis, but were in their turn eliminated at the 
end of the century: Lat Joor was killed in battle in 
1886, al-Buri Njaay was forced into exile in 1890, and 
Abdul Bokar, powerless to prevent the occupation of 
the Fuuta, was killed by Moors acting on behalf of the 
French in 1891. 

The last efforts at resistance were those mounted, in 
the non-Islamised south, by the Joola of Lower- 
Casamance, to the south of the Gambia. The French 
administration, reduced to a few coastal warehouses, 
sought to take possession of maritime Casamance with 
the aim of developing there the production of rubber. 
But the Joola took advantage of the inaccessibility of 
their villages and of the localised nature of their power 
to impede French penetration. From 1885 onward, 
organised on a village-based structure, they resisted 
the French with some success, and their movement 
was to remain active until the First World War. 

(6) The Colony of Senegal. 

The conquest of Senegal by France responded to a 
double objective: strategic, providing a base of depar- 
ture for the advance on the Sudan (Segou, the ‘Umari 
capital on the Niger, fell in 1890), and economic, for 
the development of the cultivation of the ground-nut, 
especially in the Kajoor. In 1885, the ground-nut re- 
presented 70% of the colony’s exports and was poised 
to become its sole crop. 

Beyond the various legal constructs, the true 
founder of the colony of Senegal, reduced to a few 
isolated trading posts at the time of the French return 
in 1817, was the governor Faidherbe (1854-1865, with 
a brief interruption in 1861). At his own initiative, 
and with the active support of the commercial com- 
munity of Bordeaux, Faidherbe, who had been train- 
ed in the Arab Bureaux in Algeria, directed his efforts 
towards the interior of the country and the Senegal 
river. He was diverted from operations nearer the 
coast by the separation of Goree into a distinct entity 
belonging to the ‘‘Marine’’. Protected by the Parisian 
administration, Faidherbe received the necessary 
funds and reinforcements. He also knew how to 
cultivate an image of distinction in influential French 
circles, showing himself receptive to scholars, 
publicists and journalists. Like Bonaparte in Egypt, 
Faidherbe surrounded himself with young officers, 
graduates of military schools. Combining diplomacy 
with firmness, he encouraged the signing of treaties of 
protectorate with African chiefs, but he also organised 
the Senegalese Tirailleurs, an African force in the ser- 
vice of the colonial power, later to enjoy a great for- 
tune. To train an African élite for the role of in- 
termediary between the Senegalese people and the 
French authorities, he founded for this purpose the 
“Ecole des Otages’’ (1855-1871), which was later to 
become the ‘‘Ecole des Fils des Chefs et des Inter- 
prétes’’ (1893). With the annexation of the Waalo 
(1856), a collection of dispersed trading posts was 
replaced by a single and continuous tract of occupied 
territory, the first of its kind for the French in West 
Africa. On 26 February 1859, the island of Goree and 
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the southern trading posts were placed under the 
authority of the governor of Senegal. The Kajoor, the 
major source of ground-nuts, all the outlets for which 
were controlled by French commerce, was pro- 
gressively encircled. A display of force in the Kajoor 
and the replacement of the damel (January-May 1861) 
overcame all resistance. The retreat of al-Hadjdj 
“Umar (Treaty of Medina, August 1860), removed 
the threat of djihdd and consolidated the structure. If 
these impressive achievements are supplemented by 
the organisational work conducted on the ground (ad- 
ministrative infrastructures, French and Franco- 
Muslim schools, Muslim tribunals, modernisation of 
Saint-Louis, foundation of the Bank of Senegal, etc.) 
it is evident that, without substantial means, 
Faidherbe had transformed—twenty-five years before 
the great colonial partition of Africa—a network of 
trading posts of mediocre importance into a colony of 
50,000 km?, to which should be added the zone of in- 
fluence created in the interior by the various treaties 
of protectorate and by settlements along the river or 
on the southern coast. Guided by the Algerian ex- 
perience, Faidherbe conducted a rather Islamophile 
policy, using Muslim institutions as an arm of the 
French domination. This period saw the beginnings of 
a phenomenon which was to persist for several genera- 
tions, the privileged status enjoyed by representatives 
of Muslim élites of the region of Saint-Louis and of 
the river: Shaykh Sidiyya Baba (1862-1926), a Kadiri 
Moorish dignitary of Trarza, Shaykh Sa‘ad Buh 
(1850-1917), another Kadiri (and Fadili) Moorish 
figure, the interpreter Buh al-Mogdad, drawn from 
the same circles, Amadu Mukhtar Sakho, kadi of 
Boghe (Fuuta) from 1905 to 1934, and a number of 
prominent citizens and merchants of Saint-Louis 
(Hamat Njaay/Ndiaye, etc.). 

A decree of 16 June 1895 created the ‘‘Gouverne- 
ment Général de |’Afrique Occidentale Frangaise’’ 
(A.O.F.), whose titular head, based at Saint-Louis, 
combined his duties with those of governor of 
Senegal. A decree of 1902 separated the two func- 
tions: the Governor-General took up residence in 
Dakar, while the Lieutenant-Governor of Senegal re- 
mained in Saint-Louis. A decree of 18 October 1904 
established the definitive organisation of the A.O.F. 
and presented Senegal as a colony composed of ‘‘ter- 
ritories of direct administration’’ (the four communes 
of Saint-Louis, Goree, Rufisque and Dakar, with 
their suburbs, and the coastal zone traversed by the 
Dakar-Saint-Louis railway) and the ‘‘protectorate 
lands’’ of the interior. 

The ‘‘Four Communes’’ represented an excep- 
tional case in the French colonial system in Africa. A 
decree of 10 August 1872 had accorded to Saint-Louis 
and Goree-Dakar the status of fully functional com- 
munes. In 1880, this status had been extended to 
Rufisque, while, in 1887, Goree and Dakar had been 
separated into two distinct communal entities. Be- 
tween 1872 and 1887, the Four Communes were en- 
dowed with an organisation copied from the French 
model. The decree of 4 February 1879 created an 
elected General Council, on the model of the practice 
followed in the French departments. On the other 
hand, since 1848 (with an interruption under the 
Second Empire) the inhabitants of Saint-Louis and of 
Goree had elected a deputy to the French Chamber of 
Deputies. This right was extended to nationals of the 
Four Communes. This example of very close assimila- 
tion to the metropolitan régime was not extended fur- 
ther; until the Second World War, it never covered 
more than 5% of the Senegalese population. The 
other nationals of the territory were, as in the other 


colonies, ‘‘French subjects’’, subordinated, by a 
decree of 20 September 1887, to the local colonial 
régime, by which they could be regularly requisition- 
ed for works in the public interest, while at the same 
time their right of movement was limited and they 
were subject to the discretionary power of the ad- 
ministrators. 

The Four Communes, on account of their privileg- 
ed status, witnessed the emergence of the first black 
élites, whose claims, throughout the early years of the 
century, were directed towards total assimilation. The 
first land-mark event took place in 1914 with the elec- 
tion, on a huge majority (1,900 votes against 671) of 
a negro customs official, Blaise Diagne, competing 
with a candidate of mixed parentage supported by the 
administration. Blaise Diagne had benefited, especial- 
ly, from the support of the Murid brotherhood. For 
the first time a Black African sat in the French Parlia- 
ment. A law, sponsored by Blaise Diagne and pro- 
mulgated in 1915, enlarged the constituency of 
French citizens, stipulating that all the nationals of the 
Four Communes and their descendants should enjoy 
citizen status. As a valued representative of the 
French government, with the title of Commissioner of 
the Republic and the rank of Governor-General, 
Blaise Diagne contributed actively to the recruitment 
of African troops for the battlefields of the First World 
War. He was convinced at this time that the shedding 
of blood would accelerate progress towards assimila- 
tion. After the war, he became Under-Secretary of 
State for the colonies, the first African to serve a 
French government in a ministerial capacity. On his 
death in 1934, Galandou Diouf was elected deputy 
and pursued the same programme, of populist oratory 
and co-operation with France, although with less skill. 
The founding of the Senegalese Socialist Party in 1935 
and its affiliation to the French Socialist Party 
(S.F.1.O.) in 1938 marked a new phase. The leader of 
the new party, Lamine Gueye, was defeated by 
Galandou Diouf in the elections of 1934 and 1936, but 
he dominated Senegalese political life after the Second 
World War. 

Senegal was affected in numerous ways by the 
global conflict. Pierre Boisson, Governor-General of 
the A.O.F., remained loyal to the government of 
Vichy and offered military resistance to an attempted 
landing by General De Gaulle, supported by British 
naval forces, at Dakar (13-25 September 1940). After 
the Allied landing in North Africa, Boisson negotiated 
an accord with Admiral Darlan and with General 
Eisenhower (7 December 1942) which brought the 
A.O.F. back into the war, but not into alliance with 
Free France (this was not to be achieved until June 
1943). 

(7) Progress towards Independence. 

After the war, two figures belonging to two dif- 
ferent generations, whose rivalry was to dominate the 
political life of the country over the next ten years, 
emerged on the public scene: Lamine Gueye, a lawyer 
of Saint-Louis, a citizen of the Four Communes, and 
Léopold Sédar Senghor, a Sereer Catholic, a school- 
teacher, who had promulgated in 1939, with the Mar- 
tiniquese Aimé Césaire, the concept of ‘‘Négritude’’. 
The two men collaborated at first within the S.F.I.O., 
which established itself as the dominant party in the 
elections of 1945. Both were elected as deputies to the 
French National Assembly in 1945 and 1946, Lamine 
Gueye as representative of the first constituency (the 
citizens of the Four Communes) and Senghor as 
representative of the second constituency (that of the 
“French subjects’). It was a law promoted by 
Lamine Gueye (7 May 1946) which conferred French 
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citizenship on all nationals of the overseas colonies. In 
1948, Senghor resigned from the S.F.I.O., which he 
considered too assimilationist, and founded his own 
party: the Bloc Démocratique Sénégalais (B.D.S.). 
Henceforward, the two organisations were to compete 
for control of the electorate, actively solliciting the 
religious leaders (the marabouts), who now enjoyed 
the status of electoral brokers and were the recipients 
of all kinds of favours from politicians. In spite of his 
Catholic allegiance and the attacks levelled at him on 
account of it, Senghor emerged from this confronta- 
tion the victor. Lamine Gueye, as a city-dweller from 
Saint-Louis, was not at all familiar with rural issues. 
Intellectual though he was, Senghor paid more atten- 
tion to the problems of the ‘‘bush’’ and gained the 
support on this basis of numerous ‘‘marabouts’’ who 
had a direct interest in agricultural problems. He also 
manipulated with skill the internal conflicts within the 
brotherhoods. Thus he supported the head Khalifa of 
the Murids, Falilou M’Backé, against his nephew and 
rival Cheikh M’Backé, a friend of Lamine Gueye. 
Taking equal advantage of the blunders of the mili- 
tant socialists, he won over to his side one of the great 
historical figures of the Tidjaniyya, Seydou Nourou 
Tall, grandson of al-Hadjdj ‘Umar, a man of influ- 
ence who, from his stronghold in the Fuuta Tooro, 
had served all the administrations and now put his 
considerable expertise at Senghor’s disposal. 
Senghor won the elections of 1951, and continued 
to consolidate his power at subsequent polls. The 
frame law of June 1956 (the ‘‘Defferre Law’’) estab- 
lished a régime of internal autonomy and gave rise to 
an autonomous executive and a ‘‘Republic of 
Senegal’’. Elections intended to put this autonomy in- 
to effect took place on 15 March 1957. The party of 
Senghor (which had become, through the unification 
of small parties, the ‘‘Bloc Populaire Sénégalais’’) 
secured 78.1% of the votes, as against 11.1% for the 
Socialists (limited essentially to Dakar and Saint- 
Louis). Senghor’s principal assistant, Mamadou Dia, 
became Vice-President of the Council of Government 
(the functions of President being reserved for the 
French representative, the territorial chief), while 
Senghor continued to sit in the French National 
Assembly. The Council of Government was to be es- 
tablished in Dakar, promoted to the status of capital 
of Senegal, to the detriment of Saint-Louis and the old 
political class of that city. This victory of Senghorian 
political strategy was consolidated by the fusion of the 
Socialist Party and the B.P.S., forming the Union 
Progressiste Sénégalaise (U.P.S.) in April 1958. 
The year 1958 was dominated by the referendum 
on the ‘‘Communauté’’, which gave the African elec- 
tors a choice between independence by stages, within 
a ‘“Commonwealth”’ retaining unified defence and 
foreign policy (‘‘Yes’’ vote) and immediate in- 
dependence (‘‘No’’ vote). The question of the 
referendum provoked deep internal dissension, within 
the U.P.S. as well as other organisations. At this time 
of indecision, the adoption of a public position by the 
religious establishment, constituted, since the end of 
1957, as a ‘‘Committee of Islamic Organisation’’, 
under the honorary presidency of Seydou Nourou 
Tall, proved crucial in tipping the balance. These 
rcligious dignitaries expressed their support for the ac- 
tion of Gencral De Gaulle on 5 September 1958. This 
mobilisation of marabouts weighed heavily in the final 
decision of the policy committee of the U.P.S. which, 
two weeks later, despite the opposition of a powerful 
minority, called in its turn for a ‘‘Yes’’ vote. In the 
end, the ‘‘Yes’’ won by a landslide victory (officially 
at least) when the referendum took place on 27 


September 1958: 870,362 ‘‘Yes’’ votes (97.2% of the 
votes cast) against 21,904 ‘‘No’’ votes, out of a 
registered electorate of 1,110,823. 

After the referendum, Senghor, who was hostile to 
the ‘‘Balkanisation’”’ of Black Africa, differing in this 
respect from the ruler of the Ivory Coast Houphouét- 
Boigny, attempted to found a West African federa- 
tion, the Federation of Malt, which came into ex- 
istence in early January 1959, and succeeded in 
uniting only two countries, the formerly French ter- 
ritory of Sudan and Senegal. The independence of the 
Federation of Mali was proclaimed on 20 June 1960, 
but the experiment came to an end two months later 
when, on 20 August, the Senegalese government 
withdrew unilaterally and proclaimed Senegalese in- 
dependence. The two countries were too different, 
and their political directions incompatible. On 26 
August 1960, the Senegalese National Assembly 
adopted the Constitution of the independent Republic 
of Senegal, which was composed in the spirit and, 
often, in the letter, of the French Constitution of 
1958. On 5 September 1960, the electoral college ap- 
pointed by this Constitution unanimously elected 
Léopold Sédar Senghor as first President of the 
Republic of Senegal. 

In 1962, there was discord between Senghor and his 
Prime Minister, Mamadou Dia, who favoured an 
economic policy of a planned and socialist tendency. 
The trial of strength took place on 17 December and 
ended with the arrest of Dia the following day, his trial 
in May 1963 and his sentence to a long period of 
detention. In the event, the majority of the religious 
leaders, uneasy at the direction proposed by Dia, ex- 
pressed public support for Senghor. A new constitu- 
tion, abolishing the bicephality of the executive and 
paving the way for the change to a presidential 
régime, was adopted by referendum on 3 March 1963 
(99.4% of the votes cast). The consolidation of power 
was pursued with the establishment, through the in- 
tegration of some and the exclusion of others, of the 
U.P.S. as a ‘‘unified’’, i.e. single party. This ag- 
gressive policy of presidentialisation, in a context of 
economic stagnation, provoked movements of discon- 
tent and strikes. On 22 March 1967, supporters of 
Mamadou Dia attempted to assassinate Senghor as he 
was leaving the Great Mosque, on the occasion of the 
feast of Tabaski (‘Jd al-Kabir). In the face of increasing 
pressure and tension (labour strikes, 1 May 1968; 
strikes in schools and universities, 27 May; and call 
for a general strike by the official trades union leader- 
ship, 31 May), a constitutional revision restored in 
1970 the functions of Prime Minister and extended 
thc powers of the Assembly. Four days after the 
referendum which confirmed the revision with 94.9% 
of the votes cast, on 26 February 1970, Senghor called 
upon one of the younger senior civil servants, Abdou 
Diaf, to serve as Prime Minister. 

A new constitutional revision took place in 1976, 
restoring, on a distributive basis, the multi-party 
principle: three parties were authorised, on condition 
that one was to espouse ‘‘liberal democracy’’, another 
Marxism-Leninism, and the third  ‘‘socialist 
dcmocracy’’. The U.P.S., claiming the latter label for 
itself, was admitted to the Socialist International in 
November 1976 and adopted the name of Parti 
Socialiste in December. This ‘‘democratic awaken- 
ing’’ of 1976 was accompanied by a veritable explo- 
sion of new titles in the press. This burgeoning of a 
press catering for political discussion in the French 
language, which had no equivalent in the rest of Fran- 
cophone Africa, was to continue throughout the 
1980s. 
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On 31 December 1980, President Senghor took a 
decision of a kind hitherto unknown in sub-Saharan 
Africa, resigning from his functions and withdrawing 
entirely of his own accord from public life. He thus il- 
Justrated once again the extent to which he differed 
from the leaders of other African régimes, among 
others President Houphouét-Boigny who, encouraged 
by the results of the ‘‘Ivory Coast economic miracle’”’ 
of the 1970s, was eager to wrest from Senegal its 
former role as the leading nation of Francophone 
West Africa. In conformity with the Constitution, Ab- 
dou Diouf, in his capacity as Prime Minister, was 
elected President of the Republic on 1 January 1981. 
On 24 April 1981, on the recommendation of the new 
President, a law was introduced, abolishing the limit 
on the number of parties. On 27 February 1983, Ab- 
dou Diouf was elected President with more than 83 % 
of the votes cast, while the Parti Socialiste obtained 
some 80% of the votes in the legislative elections. Out 
of fourteen officially recognised parties, eight par- 
ticipated in the legislative elections and five submitted 
candidates to the presidential elections: Abdou Diouf 
(P.S.): 83.5% —one percentage point higher than the 
vote obtained by Senghor in 1978; Abdoulaye Wade 
(Parti Démocratique Senegalais—right-wing liberal): 
14.79%; Mamadou Dia, the former detainee 
(Mouvement Démocratique Populaire—internal 
autonomy): 1.39%; Oumar Wone (Parti Populaire 
Senegalais—nationalist): 0.20% and Mahjmout Diop 
(Parti Africain de |’ Indépendance—communist): 
0.17%. The results were vigorously disputed by all 
the defeated parties, with allegations of corruption, as 
had previously happened in 1978. Shortly after his 
retirement, Léopold Senghor was elected a member of 
the Académie Francaise (May 1983). 

As regards the most recent period—which has been 
marked, internally, by a consolidation of socialist 
power (in spite of recurrent political crises, in par- 
ticular with the P.D.S. of Abdoulaye Wade), an ex- 
tension of freedom of opinion, but also an aggravation 
of economic and social problems, further accentuated 
by the devaluation of the C.F.A. franc—the principal 
events to be noted are the failure of the Senegambian 
confederation (Senegal + Gambia) which had been 
proclaimed on 1 February 1982 and was dissolved in 
September 1989, the gravity of the crisis which for 
several months pitted Senegal against Mauritania (a 
frontier incident degenerating into pillage and the 
murders of nationals of both countries, being resolved 
with massive mutual repatriations in September 
1989), and the emergences of an independence move- 
ment in the isolated southern region of the country, 
the Casamance, whose indigenous populations (Joola 
and others) showed themselves hostile to agricultural 
colonisation by Wolof migrants (armed confrontations 
in September 1989 and September 1990, provisional 
cease-fire in July 1993). In the course of the 35 years 
which have followed independence, Senegal deserves 
credit for having been in the vanguard of democratic 
evolution in Francophone Black Africa, but the pauci- 
ty of its natural resources and the circumscription of 
its territory, since it ceased to be the ‘‘centre’’ of 
French West Africa, render its position fragile. The 
laboratory of African democracy (it is one of the few 
countries of sub-Saharan Africa which has not ex- 
perienced a coup d’état or a military régime) Senegal 
is also, and even more so, a laboratory for the study 
of contemporary Islamic trends. 

4. Religious and intellectual life. 

Islam is both an ancient and a recent phenomenon 
in Senegal. The first contacts date back to the 11th 
century, with the conversion of the king of Takrdr 


(before 1040), then the rise of the Almoravid move- 
ment in the second half of this century. But Islamisa- 
tion was a long-term process which, under the triple 
influence of Soninke dynasties, inheritors of the em- 
pire of Ghana, pioneers of Sahelian commerce and 
first transmitters of the faith, of institutions 
originating in the empire of Mali, and of the educa- 
tion conveyed by learned Moorish zwaya hailing from 
the right bank of the Senegal, henceforward to be the 
guides of Senegalese Islam, developed very slowly 
from north to south,. 

In the 15th century, the Portuguese noted the 
general presence of religious Muslims (the ‘‘bexerins’’ 
or ‘‘bisseriy’’) in the entourages of chieftains. But the 
same authors also report the existence of altars and of 
animist sacrifices. Adherence to Islam, when it took 
place, was therefore superimposed upon more ancient 
cultural and religious traditions, still very much alive. 
As in the other Sudano-Sahelian formations of the 
period, Islam was at first a sign of social distinction, 
valued by the aristocracy, associated as it was with 
literacy and with trans-Saharan commerce. Islam was 
thus a superior knowledge reserved for élites. The 
lower classes, for their part, adhered to ancestral 
traditions. European observers thus had difficulty 
establishing a firm distinction between Muslims and 
non-Muslims. 

This ‘‘Islam of the court’’, complaisant towards 
princes and wealthy merchants, which did not disap- 
pear entirely, was succeeded, following the ‘‘war of 
the Marabouts”’ (1673-7), by a militant Islam, more 
aware of itself and taking advantage of major social 
issues, in particular, the extension of the Atlantic 
slave trade, to question the legitimacy of the ruling 
dynasties and to call for an Islamic revolution, 
presented as the reign of the law and of justice. After 
the defeat of the ‘‘marabouts’’, Islam tended to be 
concentrated in enclaves partially exempt from the 
direct authority of the sovereigns and attracting pupils 
and students, pilgrims and travellers, as well as 
refugees anxious to escape from exploitations practis- 
ed by those in power. The scholastic centres of Pir and 
Kokki, in the Kajoor, illustrated this new brand of 
Islam which laid emphasis on the higher education of 
students drawn from all the neighbouring regions. 
This ‘‘populist’’ Islam, nourished periodically by 
Mahdist aspirations, and committed to the triumph of 
the sharia, established a firm tradition, with recurrent 
manifestations, in the Senegambian regions. 

The success of the Islamic revolution in the Fuuta 
Tooro (1776) and the pioneering role then adopted by 
Peul and Toucouleur scholars, as a new ‘‘chosen 
people’’ bearing the divine word (‘‘Arabs of Black 
Africa’’ as they called themselves), reinforced the 
hopes of the Muslims of the region, but the Wolof 
monarchies resisted all attempts at extension of the 
movement. Only the colonial conquest was to put an 
end to the repression exercised by the Wolof 
aristocracies and their ceddo military slaves. It was thus 
under colonial domination that, through reaction or 
through accommodation, the Islamic movement was 
to experience its most rapid progress. 

It has been stated above to what an extent, in the 
wake of al-Hadjdj ‘Umar and under the influence of 
various local preachers (Ma Ba, Cerno Brahim, 
Amadu Seexu and Mamadu Laamin Darame), the 
19th century was a century of religious effervescence, 
with competition between different types of claimant 
to political power: military, religious, and foreign. 
The French feared, in what they called the ‘‘Tidjani 
league’, a ‘‘holy alliance’ of all the Muslim forces 
opposing their penetration. However, not all the 
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religious actors were necessarily Tidjant or ‘Umart. 

This ‘‘djihadist’’ 19th century also saw an inten- 
sification of Muslim pressure on the southern regions 
of Senegal (Sereer kingdoms of Siin-Saalum/Sine- 
Saloum, Joola societies of Casamance), which had re- 
mained largely animist. For centuries, the Wolof had 
been moving towards the south, in search of better ir- 
rigated land. In these foreign regions, they willingly 
united around religious figures. It was in fact in a 
zone ©f Wolof colonisation situated to the north of the 
Gambia (the Badibu, or Rip), that the movement of 
Ma Ba first flourished. Saloum, caught between 
French and Islamic threats, fell into a state of total in- 
stability and experienced widespread conversion to 
Islam in the following decades. Finally, it was the 
other Sereer kingdom, that of Stin, politically stable 
and far less receptive to Islam, which brought about 
the downfall of Ma Ba (1867). However, the 
lieutenants and companions of Ma Ba subsequently 
continued his policy in their respective districts. Ma 
Ba had failed to establish a lasting empire, but he had 
dislocated the existing traditional societies and opened 
the way for a southern campaign of Islamisation 
which, on the basis of the occupation of land, has con- 
tinued into the present day. In the following genera- 
tion, further to the south, yet another Malinke 
“‘marabout’’ and warrior chieftain, Fode Kaba, ap- 
peared on the scene, and between 1877 and 1893 he 
defeated and forcibly converted the Bainuk and made 
war against the Joola. When he concluded a peace 
treaty with the French, in 1893, more than half of the 
population between Saalum and Casamance, had, as 
a result of his exploits, embraced the Muslim faith 
cither voluntarily or under duress. 

At the turn of the 19th and 20th centuries, another 
phenomenon, much further to the north, is observable 
in the border regions between Senegal and 
Mauritania, which, as noted above, had maintained 
privileged connections between France and a series of 
Muslim dignitaries, sc. the emergence of a whole 
galaxy of scholar-personalities, such as Sire Abbas 
Soh, Yoro Dyao (1847-1919) and shaykh Musa 
Kamara (1864-1945), a native of Ganguel (Fuuta), a 
gifted and prolific writer and historian (the author, in 
particular, of Zuhar al-basatin fi ta°rtkh al-sawadin), who 
contributed in a very active fashion, in French, in 
Arabic or Peul, to the creation of a Senegalese 
historiography. 

But the most characteristic movement of this period 
was the emergence of the major Senegalese dervish 
brotherhoods or Safi orders, which began to establish 
themselves at this time. By filling in a very visible 
fashion the political void created by the defeat of the 
princes and the collapse of the Senegalese states, the 
orders presented themselves as structures of substitu- 
tion and of refuge. They were the catalyst for the pro- 
motion of a Muslim élite which had long been 
obstructed and frustrated by the exactions of political 
authorities. On the other hand, they gave the signal 
for a radical change of strategy: frontal attack upon 
the colonial occupier was superseded by an attitude of 
prudent restraint, where the emphasis was on the 
peaceful rallying of the faithful around their 
charismatic leaders. The formation of these new 
associations was at first a cause of concern to the 
French power, but a series of negotiations ensued, 
progressively transforming the brotherhoods into in- 
fluential elements of the colonial, and later the post- 
colonial state. 

The farika which best illustrates this new trend is the 
Muridiyya [g.v.] or Muridism. At the end of the 
previous century, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Habib 


Allah, better known by the name of Amadu Bamba, 
whose father Momar Anta Sali, a regular frequenter 
of the courts of the Wolof princes, was affiliated to the 
Kadiriyya, broke with the warlike methods of the past 
and proposed to the faithful a different approach, 
based on peaceful assembly and prayer. Persecuted at 
first by the French authorites (deportation to Gabon 
in 1895-1902, house-arrest in Mauritania, then in 
northern Senegal, in 1902-12) Amadu made the 
necessary gestures of conciliation, at a time when cer- 
tain French specialists in Muslim affairs in Dakar, 
among them Paul Marty, envisaged the emergence of 
a ‘‘Black Islam’’, in other words, an Islam im- 
pregnated with African practices and cut off from the 
Arab world, which they hoped would prove more 
malleable. The Murid system, which became firmly 
established in the 1920s, with the colonisation of the 
new territories of the Baol, was partially to fulfil their 
hopes. Taking on the role of an economic motivator, 
the Murid confraternity, which preached ‘‘sanctifica- 
tion through toil’’, committed its adherents on a 
massive scale to the cultivation of the land and the 
production of ground-nuts. Its sense of hierarchy and 
discipline and the decisive support thus given to the 
administration’s policy of agricultural development 
for the purposes of export, made it an indispensable 
intermediary. Enjoying favours bestowed by the 
authorities and a broad delegation of powers, it con- 
stituted from this time on a veritable state within a 
state. At the same time, it gave to the Wolof Muslims, 
grouped in ‘‘daaras’’, a spiritual framework which 
protected them from the ‘‘watch of the Whites’. 
With the independence of the country this position 
was reinforced, and the electoral power of the Murids 
confirmed. When the exodus from the countryside 
towards the major cities gathered pace in the 1970s, 
the order was seen to adapt itself to the social changes, 
creating urban dahiras ‘‘circles’’ and investing on a 
large scale in property, in import-export, and in small 
business ventures. On his death, in 1927, Amadu 
Bamba had been buried at Touba, the site of his first 
divine inspirations. Henceforward, Touba became 
the headquarters of the brotherhood and the focus of 
a spectacular annual pilgrimage, the ‘‘Grand 
Magal’’. The doctrine of Muridism is orthodox, 
although the eccentric manifestations of its team of 
stewards, the ‘‘Bay Fall’’, the populist nature of the 
movement and the emotional aspects of certain prac- 
tices (singing, etc.) have contributed to its unconven- 
tional image. With its tenacious proselytism, the farika 
has sought, in recent years, to be accepted as the pre- 
eminent Senegalese order. 

However, in spite of its million members, the 
Muridiyya is outstripped numerically by the 
Tidjaniyya, which remains the predominant 
Senegalese confraternity, but does not represent an 
organism as centralised as that of Muridism. It is 
appropriate in fact to distinguish between a 
‘‘developed’’ and modernist Tidjanism in the large 
cities, and a rural Tidjanism, marked by the ‘Umari 
heritage, which holds hegemonic positions in the 
Fuuta. Distinction should also be drawn between two 
principal ‘‘Houses’’, each representing a share of the 
body of adherents. The first of these Houses is that of 
Tivaouane, founded in 1904 by al-Hadjdj Malik Sy 
(ca. 1855-1922), reformer of the brotherhood, whose 
intellectual energy contributed significantly to the 
flowering of the Tidjaniyya under French domina- 
tion. Coming to terms with colonial constraints in the 
interests of establishing an associative and pedagogic 
space tolerated by the administration, al-Hadjdj 
Malik Sy devoted his efforts in particular to a ‘‘grass- 
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roots Islamisation’’. He was especially committed to 
the struggle against what he considered the deviations 
of Stifism and adopted the stance of a defender of a 
“Sunni éasawwuf’ in the tradition of al-Ghazali. After 
the First World War, he was joined by Seydou 
Nourou Tall, grandson of al-Hadjdj ‘Umar, who 
pledged him his allegiance and proceeded to develop 
useful contacts with the authorities. After the death of 
al-Hadjdj Malik Sy in 1922, the Sy family retained 
control of Tivaouane, while an annual pilgrimage (the 
gamu), gave the fraternity an opportunity to advertise 
the scale of its membership. The Tidjaniyya of 
Tivaouane has been distinguished, since the colonial 
period, by the level of its social recruitment: free 
peasants, senior bureaucrats and officials. 

The second ‘‘House’’ is that of the Niasse family, 
at Kaolack. Although without the local network of the 
Tivaouane branch, the ‘‘Niassene’’ zawiya of Kaolack 
has ramifications throughout West Africa and 
beyond. It was founded by a former disciple of Ma Ba 
Jaaxu, named Abdoulaye Niasse (ca. 1840-1922). In- 
itially a refugee in the Gambia, before coming to 
terms with the French and establishing himself at 
Kaolack in 1910, Abdoulaye Niasse had performed 
the Pilgrimage at an early stage (1887) and he enjoyed 
close contacts with the ‘‘mother-houses’’ of the 
Tidjaniyya (“Ayn Madi in Algeria; Fez in Morocco; 
and the tribe of the Idaw ‘Alt in Mauritania). In his 
lifetime, a kind of separation of tasks was operated 
with al-Hadjdj Malik Sy, with whom excellent rela- 
tions were maintained. Al-Hadjdj Abdoulaye Niasse 
exerted the most influence in the Sine-Saloum, where 
he encouraged the cultivation of the ground-nut, lay- 
ing more emphasis than did the Murids on small- 
holding and free agricultural enterprise. On his death, 
his younger son Ibrahima Niasse (b. 1902) who show- 
ed himself a better religious ‘‘entrepreneur’’ than the 
elder, Muhammad, the official heir, gave a new im- 
petus to the Kaolack branch, conferring on it an 
autonomy and a particularism which both distin- 
guished and detached it from Tivaouane. On account 
of his close links with the North African centres of the 
order, the Niassene House henceforward claimed 
primacy: around 1930, Ibrahima Niasse declared 
himself ghawth al-zaman (‘‘saviour of the age’), a ma- 
jor title which placed him directly in the line of succes- 
sion of Ahmad al-Tidjani, the founder, and of al- 
Hadjdj ‘Umar al-Fati. A spiritual vision, accom- 
panied by an emanation of divine grace (fayda), con- 
solidated this claim. At the end of 1936, Ibrahima 
Niasse performed the Pilgrimage to Mecca. This was 
the opportunity, on his part, for a new leap forward 
in his quest for primacy and influence. In Fez, he was 
recognised by the Moroccan dignitaries of the Way as 
the khalifa of the Tidjaniyya and, in Mecca, he had his 
first encounter with the amir of Kano, Abdullah 
Bayero, who was to become his most fervent sup- 
porter. Henceforward, limited in its influence over 
Senegal by the power of Tivaouane, the zéwtya of 
Kaolack was to find its most productive area of activi- 
ty, especially after the Second World War, at Kano 
and in northern Nigeria, and on the axes leading to 
these regions. Al-Hadjdj Ibrahima Niasse became a 
prominent personality, a visitor to heads of state and 
to international Islamic conferences (he was for a time 
Vice-President of the World Islamic League), com- 
pensating for his relatively limited following in 
Senegal with a high ‘‘media-profile’’. The death of 
the master, in 1975, in London, deprived the move- 
ment of exceptionally charismatic leadership which 
has yet to be effectively replaced. The Niassene 
Tidjaniyya is set apart by a more esoteric doctrine, 


whcre notions of fayda (emanation of grace) and of tar- 
biya (initiation through teaching) correspond to dif- 
ferent levels in mystical transmission. It functions in 
such a way as to appear more ‘‘occultic’’ than that of 
Tivaouane. 

But a group exists which is still more exclusive and 
sectarian in nature, that founded in 1936 at Madina- 
Gounass, in the south-east of the country, by a 
Futanke marabout named Tierno Mamadou Seydou 
Ba. A kind of ‘‘holy enclave’’ living apart from the 
world under an austere and rigorous régime, the com- 
munity of Madina-Gounass, renowned for its ab- 
solute probity, in which respect it compared 
favourably with the lax standards applied by some 
religious figures, was committed to the agricultural 
exploitation of the inhospitable valleys of Upper 
Casamance. But, since the mid-1970s, the ‘‘com- 
munal ideal’’ of Madina-Gounass, divided by con- 
flicts between Toucouleur and Peul adherents, has 
been gradually absorbed by the surrounding 
Senegalese society. 

Other Sufi tendencies exist in Senegal, such as the 
Kadiriyya, but they are of less importance. Mention 
should be made of a small brotherhood, strongly 
ethnic in membership and, at the outset, syncretist, 
that of the Layennes of the Cape Verde peninsula, 
principally belonging to the Lebu ethnic group. 
Although it numbers no more than 20,000 to 30,000 
adherents, its powerful presence in Dakar ensures its 
disproportionate visibility. The founder of this order, 
Limamou Laye (1843-1909) was an illiterate from a 
fishing village who, unlike the founders of the other 
groups, left no written legacy. Beginning to preach in 
1883, and for a brief time suppressed by the French 
administration, he claimed to be a Mahdi and a black 
reincarnation of the Prophet Muhammad (while his 
son and successor was that of ‘Isa/Jesus). In spite of 
its syncretist aspects (iconography celebrates the 
legend of alliance with a djinn-fish), the new order 
marks a departure from Lebu traditions (alcohol, 
dancing, cults of possession, etc.) and manifests the 
conversion of the majority of the group, men in par- 
ticular, to Kur’anic monotheism. The later evolution 
of the movement in an orthodox direction was to con- 
firm this trend. 

Outside the domain of the brotherhoods, the most 
significant movement is the Union Culturelle 
Musulmane, of reformist tendency, which was in- 
fluential in some parts of West Africa. Founded in 
Dakar in 1953 by Cheikh Touré (b. 1925), on his 
return from the Ben Badis Institute of Constantine 
where he had been studying for a year, the U.C.M. 
adopted positions of the salaft reformist type [see 
SALaFIYYA], was discreetly opposed to the 
brotherhoods, and took a vigorously anti-colonial 
stance. After independence, the Senegalese branch of 
the U.C.M. gradually passed under the control of the 
state, and this resulted in the departure of Cheikh 
Touré and his colleagues in 1979. 

The 1970s saw an acceleration of the trend towards 
the establishment of Islamic associations. The Fédéra- 
tion des Associations Islamiques du Sénégal 
(F.A.L.S.), founded in 1977, and the Union pour le 
Progrés Islamique au Sénégal, created in 1973, itself 
a member of the F.A.I.S., both of them closely 
associated with the state, united a number of them. 
Also to be found are the ‘‘Al-Falah’’ movement 
(created in 1956), more entrenched among the com- 
mercial classes, close to Wahhabi positions, which laid 
stress upon Arabo-Islamic education; the ‘“‘Jamaatou 
Ibadou Arrahman”’ (founded in 1978 by a companion 
of Cheikh Touré), composed primarily of intellectuals 
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and young graduates of the Francophone school; the 
“Cercle d’Etudes et de Recherches Islam _ et 
Développement’? (C.E.R.I.D.), representing a 
western-trained intelligentsia; and the Organisation 
pour 1]’Action Islamique, created in 1985 by Cheikh 
Toure, formerly the reformist leader of the Union 
Culturelle Musulmane, now expressing more fun- 
damentalist attitudes. Other associations, often called 
dahiras or ‘‘circles’’, unite the adherents of confrater- 
nities in terms of professions, age-groups or locality; 
associations of young people and students are 
especially active. Significant among the latter is the 
dahira of the Moustarchidines, born at the end of the 
1970s in a Tidjani ambience, which later inspired the 
development of a militant and activist organisation, at 
one stage accused of conspiring against the security of 
the state (1994). 

These associations have played an important role in 
the development of the teaching of Arabic, which has 
proved to be quite popular over the past fifteen or so 
years. In 1985-6, 16,000 pupils from the public sector 
attended Arabic classes. During this time, the 
U.P.LS. established approximately 1,000 schools, at- 
tended by more than 40,000 pupils. In Dakar, the In- 
stitut Islamique offers evening courses pursued by 
members of the intellectual élite, while every year 
scholarship holders return from the universities of the 
Near East and contribute to the diffusion of Arabic 
cultural models: thus between 1978 and 1986, the 
number of Senegalese teachers of Arabic grew from 32 
(for all secondary education) to more than 150 (for the 
middle level alone). This progress has not since been 
interrupted, 

On account of the influence of the Sufi orders, 
which have never lost their popular base, political 
Islam has not made a strong impact in Senegal, 
despite the existence of militant associations and 
publications (Etudes Islamiques, founded in 1979; Wal 
Fadjri and Djamra founded in 1983). A ‘‘Hizbullahi’’ 
experiment launched by Ahmed Niasse in August 
1979 foundered rapidly. But broader Islamising 
political leanings exist, permeating the brotherhoods 
and expressing themselves in particular in certain.na- 
tional debates: against the legal reform giving women 
equal rights in regard to divorce in 1971; against 
secularism and freemasonry in the 1980s; and in the 
denunciation of Salman Rushdie in 1989 (with the 
public support of the head Khalifa of the Tidjaniyya al- 
Hadjdj Abdoul Aziz Sy). In this land tested by the 
droughts of the 1970s and the disillusionments and 
economic stagnation of the 1980s, Islamist utopianism 
has a deep appeal, and this is reflected by the 
brotherhoods, which sometimes take over the leader- 
ship of the movements as the best means of controlling 
them. 

5. Conclusion. 

Senegal owes its strong identity to a long past and 
a singular history. In contact with the French since the 
17th century, ‘‘headquarters’’ of French West Africa 
for two generations, Senegal has retained from these 
privileged links a substantial Francophone legacy. 
The ancicntness of Islamic culture and the power of 
the Sufr orders represent another recognisable elc- 
ment, making this country a model for the study of 
Islamic phenomena to the south of the Sahara. 
Despite periodic internal crises, Senegal is remarkable 
both for constitutional stability and for a freedom of 
discussion and debate which has existed for a longer 
time than in any other part. of Francophone Africa. 
The prestige and the influence of this country, which 
has produced numerous men and women of cultural 
distinction, are thus considerably greater than would 


be expected, on the basis of its demographic and 
economic resources alone. 
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SENKERE, Sankara, a village of ‘Irak on the 
lower Euphrates, between al-Samawa and _al- 
Nasiriyya (g.vv.] (lat. 31° 12’ N., long. 45° 52’ E.), 
at present in the wd? of al-Muthanna. 

It is famous as the site of Larsa, one of the most im- 
portant Sumero-Akkadian cities of ancient times. 
Then it would have been much closer to the waters of 
the Euphrates than it is now and would have had Ur 
(40 km/25 miles to the south) and Uruk (20 km/12 
miles to the west) as its equally illustrious neighbours. 
The archaeological importance of the site was noted 
by members of the British Euphrates Expedition in 
the early 1830s and in 1854, on the highest points of 
the tell, Loftus began to excavate building bricks bear- 
ing inscriptions of several now famous New 
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Sumerian, Old Babylonian and New Babylonian 
kings. Up to the recent intervention of the United Na- 
tions into ‘Iraki affairs, the site has been regularly ex- 
cavated. 

The two largest buildings to have been identified 
are the ‘‘White House’’ which was the temple of the 
god Shamash, and the royal palace of Nur-Adad, an 
Amorite ruler of the 19th century B.C. The early 
chapters of the Bible refer to the site as Ellarsa, and it 
is clearly an example of a very important ancient city 
abandoned after Hellenistic control was imposed on 
the area and never revived. 

Bibliography: J.B. Fraser, Travels in Koordistan, 
London 1840; W. Loftus, Travels and researches in 
Chaldaea and Susiana, London 1857; Ch.-F. Jean, 
Larsa, Paris 1931; A. Parrot, Les fouilles de Tello et de 
Senkereh-Larsa: campagne 1932-1933, in Revue 
d’Assyriologie, xxx (1933), 169-82; F. Kraus, 
Staatliche Viehhaltung im altbabylonische Lande Larsa, 
Leiden 1966; Parrot, Les fouilles de Larsa: deuxtéme et 
troisiéme campagnes (1967), in Syria, xlv (1968), 205- 
37; S.D. Walters, Warer for Larsa, New Haven 
1970; M. Stol, Studies in Old Babylonian history, 
Leiden 1982. (M.J.E. RicHarpson) 
SENNA [see sANANDADJ]. 

SER‘ASKER {see BAB-1 SERSASKERT]. 

SERVET [see TAHIR BEY]. 

SETH (see suiry]. 

SEVENERS [see sas‘tvya]. 

SEYCHELLES, a group of islands in the In- 
dian Ocean to the north of Madagascar and east of 
Tanzania and Kenya, successively a French and 
British colony (1756-1976), and an independent 
republic since then (Republic of Seychelles, Républi- 
que des Seychelles, and Repiblik Sesel in its three 
languages, English, French and Creole). The popula- 
tion of over 80,000 souls is mainly of African descent 
(brought there by French and British colonists as 
slaves), the minority consisting of Indian, Chinese 
and European elements. The prevailing religion is 
Roman Catholic, while Muslims form a minute por- 
tion of other confessions. The archipelago received its 
name in 1756 after Moreau de Séchelles, one of Louis 
XV’s ministers. 

Unlike the Comoros {see kumR] and Maldives 
[q.v.], the closest comparable archipelagos, the 
Seychelles had received little attention from Muslims, 
and were uninhabited when the Portuguese began to 
notice them in the first years of the 16th century. It 
seems, though, that the islands called Zarin in the sail- 
ing directions by Sulayman al-Mahri [¢.v.], dated 
866/1462, were the Seychelles (G. Ferrand, L’Empire 
Sumatranats de Crivijaya, Paris 1922, 141-45; see facs. of 
the ms., B.N. Paris, fonds arabe 2292, published by 
Ferrand as Instructions nautiques et routiers arabes et por- 
tugais des XV¢ et XVIF siécles, Paris 1925, fols. 22b, 
73b). This suggests that Muslim mariners did occa- 
sionally visit these islands situated not far from their 
routes between eastern Africa and western India; the 
etymology of the name of the westernmost island, 
Aldabra, is believed by some to be a distortion of the 
Arabic word al-Khadra? (‘‘The Green [Island]’’), 
while Zarin (Pers. zarrin ‘‘golden’’) may go back to 
the legend of a gold-bearing island in the Indian 
Ocean ultimately identified with Sumatra (Ferrand, 
L’Empire, 145). The small Muslim cemetery at Anse 
Lascar on Silhouette Island reported by P. Vine (see 
Bibl.) probably dates from recent centuries, but only 
a closer examination of the tombstones may answer 
this question. 

Bibliography: G.R. Tibbetts, Arab navigation in 
the Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portuguese, Lon- 


don 1971, 435; P. Vine, Seychelles, London 1992, 

11; B. Koechlin, Les Seychelles et l’Océan Indien, Paris 

1984; J.-M. Filliot, Hestozre des Seychelles, Paris 1982. 
(S. Soucek) 

SEYFI (d. probably after 998/1590), Ottoman 
historian. 

Practically nothing is known about Seyft aside from 
the fact that he compiled a unique _historio- 
geographical work on the rulers of Asia and China 
contemporary with Murad III, and the possibility that 
he may have been a defterdar in the Ottoman 
bureaucracy. Neither he nor his work is mentioned in 
the standard Ottoman bio-bibliographical sources. 

Seyfi’s history has been published by J. Matuz, 
L’ouvrage de Seyfi Celebi: historien ottoman du XVE siécle; 
dition critique, traduction et commentaires, Paris 1966. Its 
title, added posthumously to the earlier of only two 
surviving manuscripts, reads: Kitab-i lewdrikh-t 
padishahan-i wildyet-i Hindi we Khitay we Kishmir we 
wildyet-i ‘Adjem we Kashkar we Kalmak we Cin we sai 
padishahan-i pishin az ewlad-i Cinghiz Khan we khakan we 
faghfir we padishahan-i Hindiistan der zaman-i Sultan 
Murad ibn Sultan Selim Khan min te*lifat-t defterdar Seyfr 
Celebi el-merhtim fr sene 990 ta>rikhinde (‘‘History of the 
kings of India, Khitay and Kashmir, of Iran, 
Kashgar, the Kalmucks, and China, and of earlier 
kings descended from Cinghiz Khan, and of the 
Khakan [of the Turks], of the Chinese emperor and 
the rulers of Hinddstan in the time of Sultan Murad 
b. Sultan Selim Khan, composed by the late defterdar 
Seyfi Gelebi in [or who died in?] the year 990/1582’’). 

This title appears misleading in two respects. First, 
the date 990/1582 is almost certainly a copyist’s error 
for 998/1590, the date clearly given in the colophon 
for completion of the work (which contains at least two 
references to events after 1582), and after which Seyfi 
must have died (cf. Matuz, op. ctt., 13-15, 156-7). 
Second, the author identifies himself in the text simply 
as Seyfi, without mention of his profession. The later 
title gives defterdar Sey fi Gelebi’’, suggesting possible 
identification with Seyfullah Seyfi Celebi (d. after 
1006/1597), defterdar of Anatolia in the 1580s, and 
author of a Szigetuar-ndme on Kanuni Stileyman’s 1566 
campaign (cf. GOW, 69, n. 1). However, according to 
‘Ashik Celebi (Mesa@‘r us-suSara, ed. G.M. Meredith- 
Owen, London 1971, fols. 164b-165a) and Kinalizade 
Hasan Celebi (Tezkiretii’s-suard, ed. { Kutluk, Ankara 
1978, i, 498-500), Seyfullah Seyfi Gelebi was an ac- 
complished prose writer. By contrast, Seyfi’s history 
is written in an unpretentious, colloquial style. It 
seems unlikely that the two authors were the same 
person, and therefore doubtful that Seyfi was a defter- 
dar. There are no further clues to his profession, ex- 
cept that the makhlas Seyfi would be appropriate for a 
writer of military origin, and that the linguistic style 
of the work does not suggest a highly-educated 
author. 

Seyfi’s ‘“‘history’’ is largely a survey of contem- 
porary rulers, arranged geographically. No major 
written sources are clearly identifiable. The anecdotal 
style suggests mainly oral informants, probably mer- 
chants and travellers; there is no evidence in the text 
of Seyfi himself having travelled. The work includes 
much social, economic and ethnographical informa- 
tion, as well as historical detail to corroborate other 
sources (Matuz, op. cit., 19-37). It was not a source for 
later Ottoman writers and remained unknown until 
used by C. Schefer and W. Barthold in the late 19th 
century (e.g. Barthold, art. Kucum Khan, in EP, V, 
314, with reference to Schefer). 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
(CuristinE WooDHEAD) 
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SEZA?I, Hasan Dede (or Efendi) (1080- 
1151/1669-1738), also known as Sheykh Hasan Efen- 
di or Hasan b. ‘Ali Gilsheni, Ottoman poet and 
founder of the Seza’iyya farika, an offshoot of the 
Gulshaniyya [see GULSHANT, IBRAHIM], a branch of the 
Khalwatiyya (q.v.]. He was born in Morea [see Mora] 
wherc his paternal grandfather Kurtbey-zade Hasan 
was a well-known figure. Tahsin Yazici (IA, art. 
Sezd*r) disagrecs with Bjorkman (£/', art. Seza7) that 
he was of Greek origin. He was brought up in Morea, 
his later achievements indicating a good education. In 
1097/1685, after the Venetians conquered Morea, he 
migrated to Istanbul, but leaving the capital he moved 
on to Edirne, from where Mehemmed IV was attemp- 
ting to stem Austrian and Venetian attacks on the Ot- 
toman Empire, and entered the Sultan’s service in the 
mukabele kalemi. 

Many details about his life and thinking, and of his 
opinions concerning his contemporaries, emerge from 
a collection of his letters published, with a six-page 
biography, under the title Mektibat-1 Sezai (Istanbul 
1289/1872). Those to whom they were written include 
family and followers, as well as statesmen and leading 
figures of the day. 

Sezai’s interest in mysticism is shown to have 
developed from an encounter with a sheykh of the 
Khalwatiyya aboard the ship going to Istanbul and, in 
Edirne, he was to become a murid first of Mehmed Sir- 
ri at the khankah of Sheykh ‘Ashik Masa (a follower of 
Ibrahim Gilsheni) and on Mehmed’s death, of 
Mehmed La?li Fena’i (Shemseddin Sami, Kamis al- 
a‘lam, iv, 2562). The latter charged Sezai with the 
collection of rents from the khdnkah’s wakf properties, 
gaining him the dakab of Djabi (rent collector) Dede 
Efendi. He then became piist-nishin of the Sheykh 
Welt Dede Efendi khankah, but when Mehmed La?li 
Fena’i died in 1112/1700-1 (and his successor in turn 
died shortly afterwards), Sezai took his place. The 
khankah became known as the Seza’i tekke, and on his 
death he was buried at his own wish close to it in a 
shop (later converted into a étirbe) alongside that of his 
predecessors. His son Mehmed Sadik succeeded him 
at the Sheykh Well Dede Efendi khankah. Seza?i’s 
writing, his letters and poetry in both diwan and folk 
style (see Vasti Mahir Kocatiirk, Tekke strt antolajist, 
Ankara 1968, 400-2), show him as a man of religion 
first and a poet second. The main tenor of his diwan 
is mystical, and although he has been labelled the Ot- 
toman ‘‘Hafiz of Shiraz’? (Yazici, 549) he is not 
generally considered very highly, lacking the occa- 
sional burst of poetic inspiration as regards mystical 
thinking or style (doc. cit.). Kocatiirk (Tiirk edebiyat 
tartht, Ankara 1970, 554-5) points to a resemblance 
between him and both Nesimi and Yanus Emre 
{g. vv. ] in addressing the wider folk masses rather than 
the upper, intellectual classes, a trait that Sezai 
shares also with Niyazi Misri [see IA, art. Niydzi (Ab- 
diilb4ki Gélpinarh)], by whom he is said to have been 
given the makhlas Seza°1, and on one of whose ghazals 
Seza’I wrote a short commentary that was included in 
the edition of his diwan printed at Balak in 1258/1842. 

Bibliography: This article follows closely that of 

Tahsin Yazici in IA, where the sources are named. 

(KaTHLEEN Burritt) 

SEZA°I, Sami Pasha-zade (modern Turkish Sami 
Pasazade Sezai), late Ottoman fiction writer and 
essayist (ca. 1859-1936), noted for his synthesis of 
‘tart for art’s sake’’ and ‘‘art for society’s sake’? and 
of romanticism and realism. Son of the statesman- 
author Sami Pasha, Seza?i was born in Istanbul, 
tutored in the family mansion and encouraged by 
visiting prominent writers. He started publishing 


journalistic articles when aged 14, Jearned Arabic, 
Persian, French and German, and came under the in- 
fluence of Namik Kemal [q.v.]. In 1879 he published 
Shir (‘The lion’’), a prose tragedy meant more for 
reading than staging. From 1880 to 1884 he served as 
Second Secretary at the Ottoman Embassy in London 
and later in the Foreign Ministry in Istanbul. 

Seza’i’s principal opus Sergiidhesht (‘‘The adven- 
ture’’), his only novel, came out in 1889. Influenced 
by Victor Hugo and Alphonse Daudet, it broke new 
ground with its realism notwithstanding its ornate, 
maudlin and occasionally poetic style. The tragic 
story of a slave girl, it is an indictment of slavery and 
of injustice against women. In 1892 Sezai published 
Kiucuk sheyler (‘Little things’’), a collection of eight 
stories notable for his mastery of the genre and for a 
new sophistication in psychological analysis. Rumiuz 
ul-edeb (‘Symbols of literature’’), a compilation of his 
essays, critical pieces, short stories, recollections and 
travel notes, came out in 1898. 

Sezai fled the Hamidian oppression in 1901 and 
lived in Paris, working for the Committee for Union 
and Progress and writing for its periodical Shura-yi tim- 
met (‘‘Council of the nation’’) until 1908 when, with 
Constitutional government proclaimed, he returned 
to Istanbul. In 1909 he was appointed Ambassador to 
Madrid, serving until 1921. His last work Jalal, a 
threnody for his beloved niece, to which he appended 
a miscellany of articles, letters, short stories, discours- 
es, etc., appeared in 1923. He died in Istanbul in 
1936. 

Seza’i’s literary work is generally viewed as signifi- 
cant in the transition of Turkish fiction into its realist 
phase. 

Bibliography: A. Ferhan Oguzkan, Sami 
Pasazade Sezai hayatt, sanats, eserlert, Istanbul 1954; 
Zeynep Kerman, Sami Pasazade Sezai, Istanbul 1986. 

(Tatat Sart Hatman) 

SHAABAN ROBERT (1909-1962) was the 
foremost Swahili poet of his generation, if not of 
the past three centuries. He also had a profound influ- 
ence on contemporary Swahili prose writing. He was 
born at Machui, a village south of Tanga on the Tan- 
zanian coast, the son of a Yao settler from Malawi and 
a local Digo mother. His only formal education in the 
western sensc was in Dar es Salaam from 1922 to 
1926, which enabled him to gain employment as a 
government clerk. He had also attended Kur?anic 
schools, and, as truly an autodidact, classes in tradi- 
tional Swahili poetry, of which he had an en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge. A.C. Gibbe (see Bub/.) gives a 
bibliography of his collected poetry and of his prose 
works. His preoccupations centre round the Islamic 
religion and its moral teaching, in a manner that a 
European critic found comparable to the work of 
Dante. He is greatly concerned with the teaching of 
morally upright conduct, of a proper attitude to mar- 
riage, of the education of children, and particularly of 
girls. The Second World War was to him essentially 
a struggle between the forces of good and evil; he had 
little or no interest in politics. 

Bibliography: A.G. Gibbe, Shaaban Robert, 
Mshairt, Tanzania Publishing House, Dar es 
Salaam 1980; Kitula G. Kingei, Mwongozo wa 
Kusadikika-Shaaban Robert, Nairobi 1988, with 
numerous references to other writers. 

(G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

SHA‘B. 1. In pre-Islamic South Arabia this 
term (spelt s?% in the musnad script) denotes a unit of 
social organisation for which there has grown up 
among specialists a convention of using the transla- 
tion ‘‘tribe’’; but this can be misleading for’ non- 
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specialists. The South Arabian 5?‘ was antithetic on 
one hand to the term ‘s*r (= Arabic ‘ash@*ir) applied by 
the South Arabian sedentary communities to the 
nomad bedouin of central Arabia; and on the other 
hand, within the South Arabian sedentary culture 
itself, to the ‘“‘house’’ (yt), a family group based on 
kinship whether real or fictitious. The former of these 
dichotomies was still current in ‘Abbasid Arabic 
usage, when (as exemplified by al-Djahiz in his R. al- 
Atrak) shu%b al-‘Adjam denoted Persian sedentary 
communities and contrasted with ‘ashair al-‘Arab, the 
Central Arabian nomads. The South Arabian s?% was 
in no way kinship based, but was an artificial func- 
tional entity engaged in some common enterprise. 
The term has a certain fluidity, to the extent that it 
had no fixed place in an ordered hierarchy of com- 
prehensiveness: in one instance, that of Ma‘in [g.v. | 
it was co-extensive with the kingdom, its subdivisions 
there being termed 7f/. It seems probable too that in 
some cases it designated a group based on member- 
ship of a profession, or on religion (in the 4th century 
A.D. the Himyarite Jewish community is called 57‘). 
But by far the commonest application was to a 
territorially-defined group of agriculturalists, whose 
functional unity rested on having shared responsibili- 
ty for the irrigational installations of the specific area. 
A typical feature of these territorial groups was the 
possession of a ‘‘town’’ (Agr) as centre for local trade, 
communal business, and a communal cult. In a few 
cases, such as Ghayman to the south-east of San‘a’, 
town and “‘tribe’’ had the same name. Another 
feature of the s?% is that the nisba formation, with ter- 
minal -y-n (pl. always of the pattern 7f‘l-n, e.g. Srwh-y- 
n/srh-n ‘‘the Sirwahite(s)’’) tends to imply ‘‘tribal’’ 
membership, not membership of a dyt. But it has been 
pointed out that in the 5th-6th centuries A.D. the 
plural nisba could denote the vassals of an influential 
family whose actual members were adhwd? [q.v. |: thus 
>2°n-n are vassals of the Yazan (Yzn) family [g.v.], 
while a family member was Dhii Yazan. 
(A.F.L. BEEsTon) 

2. In modern political parlance. 

Sha‘b is one of many Arabic terms which, used in 
modern social and political contexts, acquired new 
meanings alongside or instead of the old. On the eve 
of the modern era, however, the term was still devoid 
of such novel implications, retaining the old meaning 
of a tribal confederacy, an ethnic group, or a people. 
When applied to Muslims, sha‘ sometimes carried a 
slightly negative sense, recalling separatist trends 
from early Islamic periods [see sHu‘UBryya]. Used 
with reference to non-Muslims, it was often tinged 
with the disparagement reserved for unbelievers. A 
pliant term, comparable to ‘‘people’’ in the broadest 
sense, sha‘h was applicable to groups of different scope 
and nature, an application it would retain even after 
assuming more specific connotations. 

As so often, it was in references to developments in 
Europe that the notion of ‘‘people’’ first took on a new 
political sense. In early Arabic accounts of the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic era, sha‘ was used to 
denote the ruled—as opposed to the rulers— 
struggling to attain their deserved political rights. 
Evidently inspired by foreign sources, these reports 
referred to the sha‘ “‘rising in total revolt’’ against 
Louis XVI, and to the ‘‘French people’s will’’ (zradat 
sha‘b faransa) which subsequently brought Napoleon 
down (Nikula al-Turk, Mudhakkirat, ed. Gaston Wiet, 
Cairo 1950, 2-5, 11-12, 195-6; Haydar al-Shihabi, 
Lubnan fi ‘ahd al-umara? al-shihabiyyin, Beirut 1933, 
214-15, 218-19, 320, 430, 602). Such usage became 


more frequent with the emergence of private Arabic 


newspapers which, reporting international affairs 
from the late 1850s on, discussed such ideas as 
“public opinion’’ (ray al-sha‘b), ‘‘people’s will” 
(iradat al-sha‘b), and the relationship between the 
government (hukiima) and the sha‘b. The modern con- 
cept of popular sovereignty was also reflected in the 
compound wukala? al-sha‘%b ‘‘people’s representatives” 
(and madjlis wukald? al-sha‘b ‘‘assembly of people’s 
representatives’’), in texts discussing parliamentary 
life in the West (cf. many examples and references in 
A. Ayalon, Language and change in the Arab Middle East, 
Oxford and New York 1987, 49 and n. 22). In the 
same vein, the Lebanese-Egyptian journalist Adib 
Ishak [g.v.] in 1877 defined ‘‘republic’’ as Aukimat al- 
shah bi ‘l-shaSb ‘‘government of the people by the 
people’, echoing Abraham Lincoln’s phrase (al- 
Durar, Alexandria 1886, 49). 

Being largely irrelevant to Ottoman political 
realities for much of the 19th century, the idea of 
popular sovereignty was at first discussed in foreign 
contexts only. But as the century drew to a close, it 
began to appear in association with Ottoman and 
Egyptian politics as well. Thus in 1896 Salim Sarkis, 
owner of the Egyptian weekly al-Mushir, proudly 
defined himself as ‘‘one of the sha‘b’’, warning the Ot- 
toman sultan, ‘‘Woe to him who tries to withstand the 
sha‘%b once it unites, makes a decision and sets out to 
achieve a noble goal’’ (al-Mushir, Alexandria, 2 May 
1896). Mustafa Kamil [q.v.], the eloquent leader of 
early Egyptian nationalism, stated around the turn of 
the century that ‘“‘every sha‘) has sacred rights in its 
homeland, which no one can infringe ... the sha‘ is 
the only true power’’ (Mustafa Kamil fi 34 rabi@", ed. 
‘Ali Fahmi Kamil, Cairo 1910, 288-91). Such applica- 
tion of the term, recurring with increasing frequency, 
gradually turned the word into a battle cry in the com- 
munity’s rightful struggle against those seen as en- 
croaching on it, whether the government at home or 
a foreign force. 

By the end of World War I, sha% had become a 
common item in Arabic political vocabulary, particu- 
larly that of nationalism, along with (but somewhat 
less frequent than) umma and watan [q.vv.]. Capable of 
evoking strong popular emotions, it appeared in 
names of political parties (h7zb al-sha%)—in Syria 
(1925, 1947), Iraq (1925, 1946), Egypt (1930) and 
Lebanon (1945)—as well as of newspapers throughout 
the Arab countries, implying a claim for public 
legitimacy by those leading the struggle for national 
independence and other political battles. In another 
part of the former Ottoman Empire, the Republic of 
Turkey, populism (Turkish Aalkgelk) was adopted as a 
central principle in the state’s official ideology, signi- 
fying recognition of the people’s sovereignty. Thus it 
was incorporated in the 1924 Turkish constitution by 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk [9.v.], who had established 
the ‘‘People’s Party”’ (Khalk Firkas?) the previous year 
as a vehicle of popular mobilisation. The notion’s 
growing public attraction gave birth to another 
phenomenon: its abuse by autocratic or aristocratic 
politicians seeking to benefit from alleged popular 
support. Egypt’s rigid Prime Minister Isma‘il Sidki, 
who in 1930 founded a party and a paper bearing the 
name al-Sha‘b, offers a conspicuous example of this 
cynical practice, which continued in later years there 
and elsewhere. 

During the first half of the 20th century, reference 
to ‘‘the people’’ was also made in a different sense, by 
thinkers advocating socialist and communist ideas. In 
their teachings, sha‘b (and its equivalents) signified the 
common people, the deprived lower classes, rather 
than the whole community. This was its sense in the 
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parlance of such leftist organisations as the ‘Iraki 
Ahali group of the early 1930s [see n1zB], which label- 
led its ideology sha‘biyya (Majid Khadduri, Independent 
Iraq, London 1951, 72-4), and the Egyptian Marxist 
splinter groups calling themselves tahrir al-sha‘b 
(‘‘people’s liberation’’) and al-tali‘a al-sha‘biyya li ’l- 
taharrur (‘‘popular vanguard for liberation’’), which 
formed in the following decade (Riftat al-Sa‘id, 
Tarikh al-haraka al-shuyitiyya al-misriyya, Cairo 1987, 
ili, 196-9, 203 ff.). At that stage, however, the discus- 
sion of such notions in Islamic countries was still on 
the sidelines of public political debate, and the ap- 
plication of ‘‘the people’? with such meaning was 
marginal. 

By mid-century, with the struggle for national in- 
dependence in most Arab countries won, the focus of 
political discourse had begun to shift to other issues, 
primarily sociopolitical reform. New leaders—in 
Egypt, Syria, ‘Irak, Algeria, Yemen, Sudan, 
Libya—having seized power, claimed to be acting on 
the people’s behalf in their bid to transform the old, 
corrupt order. In the revolutionary ideologies which 
they preached, leftist ideas, hitherto marginal, came 
to play a major role, and ‘‘the people’’ were given a 
prominence unprecedented in their societies’ tradi- 
tion. The ska‘ was now identified as the common 
masses, primarily workers and peasants (equally often 
referred to as djamahir ‘‘masses’’), those who 
previously had been outside the circle of power, and 
were now hailed as the mainstay of reform. Thus in 
the Egyptian National Pact (al-mithak al-watani) of 
1962, the sha‘b was the hero whose wit and resolve ac- 
counted for the success of the 1952 revolution and 
guaranteed its future. Its objectives were social 
justice, military might and ‘‘healthy democratic life’’; 
its enemies were imperialism, tyranny, feudalism and 
monopolism (al-Djumhiriyya al-‘Arabiyya _al- 
Muttahida, Mashri‘ al-mithak, 21 mayi 1962, Cairo 
n.d., 3-6 et passim). Likewise, in Ba‘th ideology, which 
the régimes in Syria and ‘Irak adopted in the 1960s (if 
in different versions), the sha‘b is regarded as the 
leader of renaissance, combatting domestic and 
foreign oppression, and striving for socialism and 
popular democracy (Mishal ‘Aflak, Fi sabil al-ba‘th, 
Beirut 1959, 172-85; Hizb al-Ba‘th al-‘Arabi al- 
Ishtiraki, al-Manhadj al-marhali l1-thawrat al-thamin min 
Adhar fi ’l-kugr al-Sarabi al-Siri, Damascus 1965, esp. 3- 
9, 21-9). This is also the sense of the notion in the con- 
struct madjlis al-sha‘b ‘‘People’s Assembly’’, used to 
designate legislative bodies in the revolutionary 
régimes of Egypt, Syria, South Yemen and several 
other places. Two states even incorporated the word, 
in adjectival form (sha‘biyya), in their official names: 
“The People’s Republic of South Yemen’’ (1967, 
renamed as ‘‘The People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen”’ in 1970), reflecting its leftist doctrine and 
pro-Soviet orientation; and ‘‘The Arab Libyan 
People’s Socialist Djamahiriyya’’ (1976, to which the 
adjective ‘‘the Great’’ was added in 1986), underscor- 
ing the popular nature of its political structure. Leftist 
ideas also inspired the foundation of many ‘‘popular 
fronts’’ of political action, fashionable in the late 
1960s and the 1970s, namely, groups purporting to 
advocate social reform along with other, often more 
important objectives—~e.g. ‘‘The Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine’’, ‘‘The Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Oman and the Arab Gulf’, etc. 

Sha‘b has thus come to imply a variety of concepts. 
In addition to its use in the broad sense of ‘‘people’’ 
or ‘‘nation’’, it also means the governed people as op- 
posed to the government and, still more narrowly, the 
lower classes striving to recover their deserved 


political rights. The distinction between these mean- 
ings is often blurred, sometimes intentionally so, as in 
the rhetoric of revolutionary leaders who, appealing to 
“the sha‘b’’, seek at once to speak for the whole nation 
and to voice concern for the deprived classes’ 
grievances. In the second half of the 20th century, this 
last phenomenon had become a prominent aspect of 
the application of sha‘b. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 

(A. Ayaton) 

SHABA {see KaTaNnca]. 

SHA‘BADHA, Sua‘wapua (also with final d for 
dh) (a.), prestidigitation, sleight of hand, and 
from it, musha‘%b/widh, magician, trickster. The 
word is paraphrased by the lexicographers, following 
al-Layth (b. al-Muzaffar) [g.v.], by kAzffat al-yad and 
ukhadh (pl. of ukhdha), see al-Azhari, Tahdhib, i, 405. 
Fihrist, 312, mentions as ‘‘the first to perform 
sha‘badha in Islam’? a certain ‘Abid/‘Ubayd al-Kayyis 
who also wrote a Kitab al-Sha‘badha, and another 
musha‘bidh nicknamed ‘‘Mill Shaft’’? (Kutb al-raha), 
about both of whom unfortunately nothing further 
seems to be known. 

According to al-Djawbari {q.v. in Suppl.], among 
all the fraudulent practices of the large underclass of 
crooks and swindlers, the activity of the musha‘bidh is 
distinguished by its innocuousness; his tricks are per- 
formed as harmless entertainment. Ibn Khaldtn, 
Mukaddima, iii, 126 ff., tr. Rosenthal, iii, 158 ff., uses 
the term in a more general manner and understands 
it scientifically as characterising one of three kinds of 
sorcery [see star]. He explains the underlying process 
as the transformation, by the power of the imagina- 
tion, of something imaginary into imagined existence 
in the world of the senses; for the religious law, it 
would fall under forbidden sorcery, but since it is not 
real (and, therefore, presumably incapable of doing 
actual evil) and something irrelevant that is easily 
avoided, it was, certainly in the eyes of Ibn Khaldtn, 
not as bad as the other kinds of sorcery (and not really 
forbidden). 

The term’s etymology has interested philologists 
ancient and modern. The Arabic lexicographers stress 
that it is not true Arabic (see Lane, 1559a). The sug- 
gested derivation from Aramaic/Syriac sha‘bedh ‘‘to 
subdue’””’ is linguistically adequate (both b/w and dh/d 
are not inconsistent with this assumption) and concep- 
tually possible (‘‘subduing [‘-6-d, form X] devils’’ is 
a sorcerer’s task, see Frhrist, 309, |. 2). An Arabisation 
of Persian shabbaz seems less likely, as does a confla- 
tion with the root ‘-w-dh; the lexicographers’ deriva- 
tion from a supposed meaning ‘‘quickness’’ and 
sha‘wadhi ‘‘express courier’’ if anything reverses the 
actual process. 

Bibliography: Djawbari, al-Mukhtar fr kashf al- 
asrar, ch. 23, tr. R. Khawam, Le voile arraché, Paris 
1979-80, ii, 135-142; the promised scholarly edition 
by S. Wild has apparently not yet appeared. See 
further, C.E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Islamic under- 
world, Leiden 1976, i, 128, ii, 51, 299, 333, with the 
older literature. (F. RosenTHAL) 
SHABAK, a heterodox religious community 

living in several dozen villages east of Mawsil, in a 
triangle bounded by the Tigris and the Greater Zab. 
Their numbers were in 1925 estimated at around 
10,000; the 1960 ‘Iraki census enumerated 15,000, 
living in 35 villages (Vinogradov 1974: 208). Recent 
estimates tend to be considerably higher. 

The Shabak commonly consider themselves as 
Kurds, but have since the 1970s been subject to con- 
certed efforts at Arabicisation, culminating in the 
destruction of around 20 Shabak villages in 1988. The 
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language of their prayers and religious ritual is 
Turkish. Most Shabak are multilingual, which has 
given rise to claims that they are really Turcomans or 
Kurdish speakers or even Arabs; their mother tongue, 
however, or at least that of most Shabak, is a dialect 
of the Gurani branch of Iranian languages. Their 
religion is closely related to that of the Anatolian 
‘Alewis (Kizilbash); one of their invocations, as given 
by al-Sarraf, explicitly refers to Hadjdjt Bektash and 
the adepts of Ardabil (Erdebil erenlert, i.e. the Safawids) 
as the founders of their spiritual path. Some of the 
religious poems sung in their ritual meetings are at- 
tributed to Shah Isma‘il and to the Anatolian ‘Alewi 
saint Pir Sultan Abdal. A basic tenet, expressed in 
several poems and invocations, is the Shabak’s belief 
that Allah, Muhammad and ‘Ali constitute a trinity, 
in which ‘Ali appears as the dominant manifestation 
of the divine. 

The ‘‘sacred book’’ of the Shabak, known as Kitab 
al-Manakib or Buyuruk (Burukh, in the local pronuncia- 
tion) and published integrally in  al-Sarraf’s 
monograph, consists of two parts. The first part is a 
question-and-answer dialogue between Shaykh Safi 
al-Din and his son Sadr al-Din on the adab of the 
tarika, in which there is no indication of extremist Shi‘ 
influences; the second part, the duyuruk proper, 
resembles in content the texts of the same title found 
among the Anatolian ‘Alewi communities. It consists 
of various teachings and instructions associated with 
the imams ‘AIT and Dja‘far al-Sadik and discusses the 
relationship between teacher (mirebbi) and disciple 
(talib), and the institution of ritual brotherhood 
(musahiblik). 

Their Safawi-Kizilbash affiliation distinguishes the 
Shabak from neighbouring heterodox communities, 
the Yezidis [q.v.] to their north and the Sarli (see 
SARLIYYA] to their southeast. The latter are, like the 
Kaka’i, a branch of the Ahl-i Hakk [9.v.]; they speak 
a Gurani dialect very similar to that of the Shabak. 
Another neighbouring Gurani-speaking community, 
the Badjwan or Badjalan, are often said to be a section 
of the Shabak or vice-versa. The Badjwan, however, 
are tribally organised and led by tribal chieftains, 
whereas the Shabak are non-tribal peasants, share- 
cropping on land belonging to urban-based sayyid 
families who have great moral authority over them 
due to their descent from the Prophet and ‘Ali. The 
Shabak intermarry freely with Badjwan, Sarli, Kaka?t 
and Shi‘t Turcomans of the region, resulting in the 
boundaries between these religious communities 
becoming fuzzy. 

The Shabak community is structured by a spiritual 
hierarchy similar to that of the SAlewis. Each adult 
person is affiliated with a pir, his spiritual elder. This 
is a hereditary function, and each family tends to con- 
tinue its affiliation with a particular pir lineage from 
generation to generation. All rituals have to be led by 
a pir. In most of them he has to be assisted by a rehber 
or guide, and in the major annual celebrations, twelve 
functionaries have to be present: pir, rehber, lamp- 
bearer (hamil al-djiragh), broom-bearer (Admil al- 
miknasa), cup-bearer (sakka), butcher, four attendants 
(khadim) and two gate-keepers (bawwab). The SAlewi 
communities of Anatolia also knew these twelve func- 
tionaries (on tkt hizmet), although the names given to 
each vary. The Shabak firs are themselves hierar- 
chically ordered, and there is a supreme spiritual 
authority known as the baba. 

The Shabak have regular ritual meetings in the 
house of the pir. There are three major annual 
celebrations, one at New Year’s Eve (celebrated in 
December), another in the night of ‘ashira. The third 


is the ‘‘night of pardon’’ (‘édhiir gedjesi), during which 
public confessions of guilt are made and conflicts in 
the community settled. It is these three nightly 
celebrations, in which both sexes take part, that in the 
early literature on the Shabak and Sirlis are referred 
to as the Jaylat al-kafsha, with the usual accusation of 
unspeakable abominations (the verb kafasha meaning, 
in the local Arabic dialect ‘‘to grab’’). Minorsky’s 
suggestion to derive the name from more innocent 
Persian kafsh ‘‘footwear’’, has been adopted by 
several later authors, such as Moosa, who sees the tak- 
ing off of slippers as the origin of the name. The 
Shabak themselves do not appear to use the name at 
all, however. 

Pilgrimages are another important part of the ritual 
calender. Two important local shrines, visited at the 
“id al-fitr and “id al-adha, are named ‘AIi Rash (‘‘Black 
Ali’) and ‘Abbas. Shabak identify the former with 
the Imam ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin b. Husayn, the second 
with Husayn’s younger brother ‘Abbas, who died at 
Karbala. A different type of ziyara consists of the ston- 
ing of the alleged grave of ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, the 
Umayyad governor of ‘Irak who was responsible for 
the drama at Karbala. This takes place throughout the 
year. 

Bibliography: Pére Anastase Marie  al- 
Karmali’s misleading but influential articles in al- 
Mashrik, ii (1899) and v (1902) have now been 
superseded; the only serious work on Shabak beliefs 
and practices is Ahmad Hamid al-Sarraf, al-Shabak 
min firak al-ghulat fi ’l-Trak, Baghdad 1373/1954. M. 
Moosa, Extremist Shiites: the ghulat sects, Syracuse 
1987, is largely based on al-Sarraf and a few less im- 
portant ‘Iraki authors. A useful anthropological 
study is A. Vinogradov, Ethnicity, cultural discontinut- 
ty and power brokers in northern Iraq: the case of the 
Shabak, in Amer. Ethnologist, i (1974), 207-18. Infor- 
mation on recent events, along with some language 
samples, is given in M. Leezenberg, The Shabak and 
the Kakais: dynamics of ethnicity in Iraq: Kurdistan 
(technical note, Inst. for Language, Logic and 
Computation, University of Amsterdam, 1994; also 
to appear in Studia Kurdica, Paris). 

(M. vAN BRUINESSEN) 

SHABAKHTAN, the name given in several 
mediaeval Arabic sources to an area east of present- 
day Turkish Urfa (Arabic al-Ruha [g.v.], Frankish 
Edessa), and north of Harran. We can perhaps iden- 
tify it with the range of hills known as the Tektek Dag. 
Shabakhtan apparently comprised a number of 
strongholds, each with its dependant fief or Samal. 
Fiefs (a‘ma/) of Shabakhtan referred to in the sources 
include Djumlayn, al-Kuradi, Tall Mawzan and al- 
Muwazzar. References to Shabakhtan, or to 
strongholds within it, begin with the Crusades. Some 
or all of Shabakhtan formed part of the short-lived 
Frankish County of Edessa, but by 538/1144 the area 
was in the hands of ‘Imad al-Din Zangi. With his 
death begins a confused story of frequent changes of 
overlordship, successively the Artukids of Amid 
(Diyarbakir) and Mardin; several different Ayyubid 
princes, including al-‘Adil, al-Ashraf, al-Afdal and al- 
Kamil; briefly, the Kh“arazmians and the Mongols; 
and then, towards the end of the 7th/13th century, the 
Artukids again, at which point references cease. Of 
the known a%nal of Shabakhtan, only Djumlayn, the 
most frequently mentioned, has so far been located, at 
the site of Cimdine Kalesi on the eastern side of the 
Tektek Dag. It consists of a fortified outcrop ringed by 
a wall overlooking a rock-hewn fosse, and bears traces 
of several different mediaeval occupations. 
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SHA‘BAN, name of the eighth month of the 
Islamic lunar year. In classical hadith it has already its 
place after Radjab Mudar. In Indian Islam it has the 
name of Shab-7 barat (see below), the Atchehnese call it 
Kandirt bu and among the Tigré tribes of Eritrea it is 
called Maddagen, i.e. who follows upon Radjab. 

In early Arabia, the month of Sha‘ban (the name 
may mean “‘interval’’) seems to have corresponded, 
as to its significance, to Ramadan. According to the 
hadith, Muhammad practised superogatory fasting by 
preference in Sha‘ban (al-Bukhari, Sawm, bab 52; 
Muslim, Siyaém, trad. 176; al-Tirmidhi, Sawm, bab 
36). SA?isha recovered in Sha‘ban the fast days which 
were left from the foregoing Ramadan (al-Tirmidhi, 
Sawm, bab 65). 

In the early Arabian solar year, Sha‘ban as well as 
Ramadan fell in summer. Probably the weeks 
preceding the summer-solstice and those lollowing it, 
had a religious significance which gave rise to pro- 
pitiatory rites such as fasting. This period had its cen- 
tre in the middle of Sha‘ban, a day which, up to the 
present time, has preserved feature of a New Year’s 
day. According to popular belief, in the night 
preceding the 15th, the tree of life on whose leaves are 
written the names of the living is shaken. The names 
written on the leaves which fall down, indicate those 
who are to die in the coming year. In hadith it is said 
that in this night God descends to the lowest heaven; 
from there he calls the mortals in order to grant them 
forgiveness of sins (al-Tirmidhi, Sunan, bab 39). 

Among a number of peoples, the beginning or the 
end of the year is devoted to the commemoration of 
the dead. The connection can also be observed in the 
Muslim world. For this reason Sha‘ban bears the 
epithet of al-mu‘azzam ‘‘the venerated’’. In the Indo- 
Muslim world in the night of the 14th people say 
prayers for the dead, distribute food among the poor, 
cat halwa (sweetmeats) and indulge in illuminations 
and firework. This night is called /aylat al-bara7a, 
which is explained by ‘‘night of quittancy’’, i.e. 
forgiveness of sins. 

In Atcheh, this month is likewise devoted to the 
dead; the tombs are cleansed, religious meals (kandurt 
[q.v.}]) are given and it is the dead who profit from the 
merits of these good works. The night of the middle 
of Sha‘ban bears a particularly sacred character, as is 
attested by the kanduris and the salats which are called 
salat al-hadja or, on account of certain eulogies, salat al- 
tasabih. During the last days of the month, a market 
is held in the capital. 

At Mecca, Radjab, not Sha‘ban, is devoted to the 
dead. Here, in the night of 14th Sha‘ban, religious ex- 
ercises are held; in the mosque, circles are formed 
which under the direction of an imam recite the prayer 
peculiar to this night. 


In Morocco, on the last day of Sha‘ban a festival is 
celebrated called the Shabana which resembles a car- 
nival. A description of it is to be found in L. Brunot, 
La mer dans les traditions et les industries indigénes a Rabat 
et Salé, Paris 1921, 98-9. 

Bibliography: E. Littman, Die Ehrennamen und 
Neubenennungen der isl. Monate, in Isl., viii (1918), 
228 ff.; Herklots, Qanoon-i Islam; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, The Achehnese, i, 221 ff.; idem, Mekka, 
ii, 76, 291; A.J. Wensinck, The Arabic New Year, in 
Verh. Ak. Amst., new ser. xxv, no. 2, 6-7. 

7 (A.J. WENsINCK) 
SHA‘BAN, the name of two Mamluk sultans. 
1. at-Matix aL-KAmIL, (son of al-Nasir Muham- 

mad b. Kalawin [q.v.]), who succeeded his full 
brother, al-Salih Isma‘il, on the latter’s death on 4 
Rabi‘ II 746/4 August 1345. 

His accession was brought about by a faction head- 
cd by his stepfather, Arghtin al-‘A}a1, who had been 
in effect regent for Isma‘il. A rival faction led by the 
vicegerent of Egypt, Almalik, supporting his half- 
brother Hadjdji, rapidly lost power, and Arghun 
became the dominant magnate throughout the reign. 
His sound political advice to the sultan served as a 
moderating influence, but was frequently disregard- 
ed. Sha‘ban’s authority deteriorated rapidly from the 
beginning of 747/April 1346. Almalik and his col- 
league, Kumari, were sent to prison in Alexandria, 
and their property was sequestrated. The death of 
Yusuf, another son of al-Nasir Muhammad, in Rabi‘ 
II/July-August, gave rise to suspicions that the sultan 
was implicated. The final crisis of the reign resulted 
from Sha‘ban’s determination to make a state visit to 
the Hidjaz, which led to heavy demands on the 
peasantry of Egypt for grain, and on the Arabs of 
Syria for camels, while it would have involved the 
Mamluk military aristocracy in ruinous expenditure. 
A conspiracy to overthrow the sultan was hatched by 
the governor of Damascus, Yalbugha al-Yahyawi. 
When Sha‘ban seized two of his remaining brothers, 
Hadjdjr and Husayn, and placed them under guard 
(29 Djumada 1/18 September), revolt broke out 
among the Mamluks of Cairo. The sultan, accom- 
panied by Arghin al-‘Ala’i, went out to confront 
them with a small loyal force. His offer to abdicate 
was rejected, and in the ensuing skirmish Arghtin was 
wounded and captured. Sha‘ban fled, but was cap- 
tured and put to death (3 Dyumada II/21 September), 
while Hadjdji had been released and proclaimed 
sultan two days previously. 

Bibliography: Notices of some leading per- 
sonalities of the reign are given by their contem- 
porary al-Safadi; e.g. Sha‘ban, Arghan al-‘A1a’1, 
Almalik (Waft, xvi, 153-5; viii, 355; ix, 372-3, re- 
spectively). There are detailed accounts of the reign 
by the 9th/15th-century chroniclers, Makrizi, Suluk, 
ii/3, 680-713; and Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjim, x, 
116-41. 

2. aL-MALIK AL-AsHRaF, Mamluk sultan (grand- 
son of al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawin [q.v.]), who 
succeeded his cousin, al-Mansur Muhammad, when 
the latter was deposed on 15 Sha‘ban 764/30 May 
1363. ‘ 

Owing to Sha‘ban’s youth (he was born in 
754/1353-4), a series of high Mamluk amirs held 
power in the early years of his reign. Yalbugha al- 
©Umari and Taybugha al-Tawil, originally Mamluks 
of al-Nasir Hasan [q.v.], at first shared the regency, 
until Taybugha was ousted in Djumada IT 767/March 
1366, when Yalbugha assumed sole power. In the 
meantime, a Crusading expedition under King Peter 
I of Cyprus briefly occupied Alexandria (Muharram 
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767/October 1365), but withdrew as Yalbugha and 
the sultan advanced to relieve the city. The regent 
thereupon set on foot the construction of a war-fleet 
for, he asserted, a counter-offensive. An appeal from 
the king of Dongola [q.v.] for aid against his usurping 
nephew led to the organisation of an expeditionary 
force (Rabi< I 767/December 1365), and action 
against Arab tribesmen who were ravaging the Aswan 
frontier-region. In Rabi* II 768/December 1366 
Sha‘ban, resenting Yalbugha’s domination, colluded 
with the regent’s mutinous Mamluks to overthrow 
him. The sultan did not, however, finally free himself 
from the control of the Mamluk magnates until 
769/1367-8, when the period of his autocratic rule 
began. There was an ineffectual attack on Tripoli by 
Peter I in Muharram 769/September 1367, but other- 
wise the sultanate was in no danger from any foreign 
power. Sha‘ban’s quiet reign was disturbed in 
Muharram 775/June 1373 by a dispute with his step- 
father, the atabak Uldjay al-Yusufi, over the in- 
heritance from the sultan’s mother, Khawand 
Baraka, who had died in the previous month. Uldjay 
was defeated in a brief armed conflict, and drowned 
as he fled across the Nile. The end of the reign was 
sudden and disastrous, suggesting long-suppressed 
covert resentments, perhaps linked with the sultan’s 
greed for wealth and unprecedented grants to his 
kinsfolk. The hostility had its focus in the Mamluks of 
the sultan’s household. Disregarding advice, and in 
spite of his recent recovery from a severe illness, he in- 
sisted on making a state pilgrimage to the Hidjaz. 
When he was encamped at the pass of Ayla {q.v.], his 
Mamliks revolted, demanding fodder and pay. The 
situation got out of hand, and he fled with a few 
companions towards Cairo (2 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 778/13 
March 1377). While they were on their way, Mamluk 
rebels gained control of the Citadel, and proclaimed 
Sha‘ban’s infant son, ‘Ali, as sultan. Al-Makrizi and 
Ibn Taghribirdi disagree as to whether the two risings 
were concerted. On reaching Kubbat al-Nasr outside 
Cairo, Sha‘ban’s companions were discovered and 
killed. He himself was found and strangled two days 
later (4 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da/15 March). His son succeeded 
him as al-Malik al-Mansar ‘Ali (778-83/1377-81). 
Bibliography: Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al-Durar 
al-kamina, 2nd edn. Haydarabad 1972-6: notices of 
Sha‘ban, ii, 342-3 (no. 1936); Taybugha al-Tawil, 
li, 395-6 (no. 259); Yalbugh4 al-‘Umari, vi, 208-10 
(no. 2565); Khawand Baraka, ii, 6 (no. 1281). Ac- 
counts of the reign in Makrizi, Sulwk, iii/1, 83-283; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjim, xi, 24-147. On Peter I’s 
Crusading exploits, al-Nuwayri al-Iskandarani, 
Kitab al-Ilmam, 7 vols., Haydarabad 1968-76; see 
also ©. Weintritt, Formen — spatmittelalterlicher 
tslamischer Geschichtsdarstellung, Beirut 1992; P.W. 
Edbury, The Crusading policy of King Peter I of Cyprus, 
1359-1369, in P.M. Holt, The eastern Mediterranean 
lands in the pertod of the Crusades, Warminster 1977, 
90-105; idem, The kingdom of Cyprus and the Crusades 
1191-1374, Cambridge 1991. (P.M. Hott) 
SHA‘BANIYYA, a mystical brotherhood aris- 
ing out of the Khalwatiyya [g.v.] at Kastamonu in 
northern Anatolia towards the middle of the 10th/16th 
century. Its pir, Sha‘ban Well, born at Tashképrii in 
this same region, was initiated into the Khalwatiyya 
precepts by the shaykh Khayr al-Din Tokadi of Bolu on 
his return from a period of study in Istanbul, and died 
in 976/1568-9 at Kastamonu, where he directed a 
group of his disciples after spending twelve years at 
the side of his spiritual master. The main source on 
the origins of the Sha‘baniyya is the work of one of 
Sha‘ban Weli’s successors, ‘Omer Fu?adi (d. 


1046/1636), the Menakib-t sherif-i Pir-i Khalweti hadret- 
Sha‘ban Welt. This work on the life and miracles of the 
founder was printed at Kastamonu in 1294/1877 in a 
volume also containing the same author’s Risdle-yi 
ttirbe-name, which deals with the building of Sha‘ban 
Weli’s tomb at the beginning of the i1th/i7th cen- 
tury. ‘Omer Fu?adi is also said to have written an 
enlarged version of the Menakib-name, unfortunately 
lost. ShaSban Well himself left behind no works. 

For almost a century, the new order’s network 
seerns to have remained an Anatolian one. However, 
in the capital, one of the founder’s khalifas, Shaykh 
Shudja‘ (d. 996/1588) exercised a great influence, 
much criticised by the sultan’s entourage, over 
Murad III [q.v.], who had become his disciple. Ac- 
cording to a still extant kifabe of 988/1580, this same 
ShudjaS had the mosque-tekke of Sha*ban Weli at 
Kastamonu renovated. We know many details about 
the building of the saint’s tomb, completed in 
1020/1611, thanks to the work of ‘Omer Fu?adi men- 
tioned above. 

The order was at various times given fresh impetus 
by the great shaykhs who were regarded as founders of 
the branches of the Sha‘baniyya, and from the latter 
half of the 11th/17th century enjoyed a vast expansion 
throughout the Ottoman empire. At an early date, 
there was ‘Ali ‘Ala al-Din Karabash Weli (b. 
‘Arabgir, 1020/1611, d. on returning from the 
Pilgrimage in 1097/1686), founder of the 
Karabiashiyya, called al-Atwel ‘‘the very tall’’ on ac- 
count of his height and Karabash ‘“‘black head’’ 
because of the order’s characteristic black cap. In- 
itiated at Kastamonu, he was shaykh at Gankin in cen- 
tral Anatolia, and then, from 1079/1669, at Uskudar 
(he also spent some time in exile on Lemnos). 
Karabash Weli left behind numerous works on 
mysticism. One may note a commentary on Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s Fusiis al-hikam (the Kashif-i esrar al-Fusus); a 
tarikat-name, a treatise on the interpretation of dreams 
(ta‘bir-ndme); a treatise on the 40 days’ retreat (Risale- 
yi usiil-7 erbaSin); and one on the dhikr made by whirling 
(R. fi dewaz-i dewrani ’l-stifiyye). He is said to have had 
many khalifas who spread the Sha‘baniyya in his new 
form. This last affected not only Anatolia but also 
Rumelia and the Arab provinces. The networks issu- 
ing from the order which took shape in the Arab prov- 
inces from the end of the 12th/18th century under the 
impetus of the spiritual successors of Mustafa Kamal 
al-Din al-Bakri, notably the Kamaliyya, Hinfiyya, 
Dardiriyya and Sammaniyya branches and their 
ramifications, can be considered as independent of the 
Sha‘bani networks of Anatolia and Rumelia, even if 
certain of their members preserved the common 
mystical tradition (see F. de Jong, Mustafa Kamal al- 
Din al-Bakri (1688-1749). Revival and reform of the 
Khalwatiyya tradition, in N. Levtzion and J.O. Voll 
(eds.), Eighteenth century renewal and reform in Islam, 
Syracuse-New York 1987, 117-32). 

Four other personalities mark the evolution of the 
Sha‘baniyya up to the middle of the 19th century. 
The first was Muhammad Nasuhi (d. 1130/1718), one 
of Karabash Weli’s khalifas. He was shaykh of a tekke 
built for him by the Grand Vizier Damad Hasan 
Pasha at Uskiidar in the Doghandjilar quarter, an 
establishment considered at the close of the Empire as 
the asttane, main centre, of the order in Istanbul. He 
was also the author of several works, including a 
Kur’an commentary and a diwan of poetry. The 
second was Mustafa Cerkeshi (d. 1229/1814), disciple 
of a shaykh of the region of Safranbolu, who exercised 
his functions at the little town of Cerkesh, to the 
south-west of Kastamonu. More than Muhammad 
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Nastihi, he seems to have set his mark on the 
brotherhood. He lightened the burden of the rules 
made by Karabash Welt, reducing the precepts for 
members from twenty to three: to be linked with a 
spiritual master, committing oneself to him totally; to 
accept from this master pardon (awa) and initiation 
(talkin); and to perform dhikr unceasingly. Cerkeshi 
was also the author of an epistle said to have been 
written at the request of Sultan Mahmid II (R. ft 
tahkik al-tasawwuf), and he appears moreover in recent 
works as the second pir of the Sha‘baniyya. The third 
person mentioned as the founder of a branch of the 
tarika was a khalifa of the preceding person, one 
Hadjdji Khalil Geredeli (d. 1247/1831-2 and buried in 
the village of Gerede, near Bolu). He is said to have 
been illiterate (ummi) and to have been invited by the 
sultan to install himself in the capital, where he 
assumed direction of the tekke of the Zeyrek mosque. 
The fourth and last person considered as founder of a 
branch of the Sha‘baniyya was Ibrahim Kushadali (d. 
1845), Khalifa of Beypazarli Shaykh ‘Ali, a disciple of 
Mustafa Cerkeshi. He had numerous disciples (in- 
cluding some provincial governors and some women) 
and gave a particular imprint to the order, notably by 
rejecting residence in a tekke, a mode of life which he 
considered to be in a state of degeneration (when the 
tekke which he headed in Istanbul was burnt down in 
1833, he refused to rebuild it and settled down in a 
simple konak). He was certainly influenced by malami 
doctrine, but equally, he placed the shari‘a in the 
forefront, insisting on the practice of rabita (liaison of 
the disciple’s heart, in imagination, with that of his 
Shaykh) and on that of khalwa. 

Under the impulse of these different persons, the 
Sha‘baniyya gradually became that branch of the 
Khalwatiyya with the most centres in the Ottoman 
capital. It even exceeded those of the Sunbuliyya 
{q.v.] in the last decades of the 19th century, with 25 
tekkes, of which about ten were on the Asiatic shore, 
mainly at Uskidar. The farika likewise spread 
vigorously in northern Anatolia, in a zone extending 
from Istanbul to Tokat, above all in the triangles 
Kastamonu-Bolu-Ankara and Kastamonu-Yozgat- 
Tokat. In Rumelia, where it had spread strongly since 
the 11th/17th century (Ewliya Celebi mentions its 
presence in the Bulgarian lands ca. 1650), it had a 
special spurt of growth in the second half of the 19th 
century, notably in Bulgaria (at Nevrokop/Goce 
Deléev and Trnovo), at Iskece/Xanthi in Thrace, at 
Bitola’ in Macedonia, and also in_ Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, where tekkes were founded from ca. 1865 
onwards at Sarajevo, Severin, Bijeljina, Donja Tuzla 
and ViSegrad under the stimulus of the shaykh 
Muhammad Sayf al-Din Iblizovic. It may be noted 
that Ya‘kib Khan Kashghari, who was one of the 
disciples of Muhammad Tewfik Bosnewi, Khalifa of 
Ibrahim Kushadali (as well as being also affiliated to 
the Nakshbandiyya and Kadiriyya), is said to have 
contributed to spreading the order in India; but it 
does not seem to have put down durable roots there. 

Today, the Sha‘baniyya, which has not survived in 
the Balkans, is represented uniquely in Turkey, where 
it is the most active branch of the Khalwatiyya. In 
Istanbul itself, there are at least fifteen mosques where 
Sha‘bani dervishes meet for dhikr, generally on Thurs- 
day or Sunday evening. For the ceremony, each adept 
wears a khirka and a fine-textured white turban falling 
on to the back. The dhzkr unfolds in three phases: 
seated in a circle, in darkness, the dervishes first recite 
the brotherhood’s wird, then the dhzkr properly speak- 
ing, characterised by repetition of the three formulae 
La ilah illa "lah, Allah and Hu, and then ending by 


standing up in a halka. According to recent publica- 
tions attesting the activities of the Sha‘baniyya in 
Turkey (see Bibl.), these belong to the Cerkeshiyya 
branch and consider Mustafa Cerkeshi as their second 
pir. In Kastamonu there exists a ‘‘Sa’ban-i Veli 
Association of Kastamonu’’ which looks after the an- 
cient centre of the order. This consist of a much- 
visited complex, including a mosque which until 1925 
served als as a tekke and in which one can still see a 
series of small cells intended for spiritual retreat, a 
tiirbe enshrining Sha‘ban Weli’s tomb and those of his 
successors, a library, and ablutions fountain, a kit- 
chen, two houses, a cemetery and a spring whose 
water is sought after for curative purposes. 
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_ 7 (NATHALIE CLAYER) 

SHABANKARA, the name of a Kurdish tribe 
and of their country in southern Persia during 
mediaeval Islamic times. Ibn al-Athir spells the name 
Shawankara, whilst Marco Polo rendered it as 
Soncara. 

According to Hamd Allah Miustawfi, the 
Shabank4ra country was bounded by Fars, Kirman 
and the Persian Gulf. At present, it falls within the 
uslan or province of Fars, and there are still two 
villages, in the shahrastans of Djahrum and Bu Shahr 
respectively, bearing the name Shabankara (Razmara 
(ed.), Farhang-t djughraftya-yi [ranzamin, vii, 139). 

_ Mustawff says that the capital was the stronghold of 
Ig or Idj; other localities of the province, which was 
divided into six districts, were: Zarkan (near Ig), 
Istabanan (or Istabanat), Burk, Tarum, Khayra, 
Nayriz [9.v.], Kurm, Riniz, Lar [q.v.] and Darab- 
djird [g.v.}. As for particulars and identifications it 
suffices to refer to the notes of G. le Strange on his 
translation of Mustawfi’s Nuzhat al-kulib, 138, tr. 139; 
see also P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, ti, 92. As for 
climate, Shabankara was reckoned among the warm 
countries (garmsir); but it enclosed also regions of a 
moderate temperature (hawd-i mu‘tadil). The products 
of Shabankara consisted chiefly in corn, cotton, dates, 
(dry) grapes and other fruits; at Darabdjird, mineral 
salt was found. Among the most fertile districts were 
those of Zarkan and of Burk. The revenues (Aukitk-i 
diwani) during the Saldjaik rule amounted to more 
than 2,000,000 dinars, but at the time Mustawfi wrote 
(740/1340) they only came to 266,100 dinars. The 
country abounded in strong places, e.g. Ig, Istabanan 
(destroyed by the Saldjik Atabeg of Fars Cawull, 
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rebuilt later on) and Burk. At the time of Mustawfi, 
the fortifications of Darabdjird were ruinous, but the 
mountain-pass of Tang-i Ranba, to the east of the 
town, had a strong castle. In the chapter on the 
Muzaffarid dynasty, intercalated in the manuscript of 
Mustawfi’s Tarikh-i guzida, facs. ed. Browne, 665-6, 
there is also mention of the fortifications of 
Shabankara, the fertility of that country (‘‘beautiful 
and cultivated like the garden of Iram’’), its mills, 
bazars, etc. 

The Shabankara tribe were Kurds; in Ibn al- 
Balkhi’s time (early 6th/12th century) there were five 
subdivisions of them, viz. the Isma‘ili, the RamAani, 
the Karzuwi, the Mas‘tdi and the Shakani. They 
were herdsmen, but also intrepid warriors, who more 
than once, in the course of history, became a power 
to be reckoned with. Their chiefs boasted descent 
from Ardashir, the first Sasanid, or even from the 
legendary king Mandtihr. Leaving aside the exploits 
of the Shabankara in Sasanid times (as e.g. the fact 
that Yazdadjird III is said to have taken refuge among 
them at the time of the Muslim invasion), the history 
of the Shabankara begins at the epoch of the decline 
of Buyid power. 

The IsmA‘ilis were regarded as the most noble in 
descent; their chiefs are said to descend from 
Manitihr and to have held.in Sasanid times the func- 
tion of Ispahbads. The first time, so far as we know, 
this tribe came into collision with a great Muslim 
power was in the days of the Ghaznawid Mas‘ad b. 
Mahmid (421-32/1030-41 [9.v.]), whose general 
Tash Farrash drove them from the environs of 
Isfahan, so that they were compelled to remove 
southward. But now they came within the sphere of 
Buyid influence. The Buyids not suffering their 
presence, they had to migrate once more, until they 
settled in the Darabdjird district. Ibn al-Balkhi gives 
the history of their ruling family at some length. It 
may be sufficient to state that in the course of the 
quarrels which arose among the kinsmen one of them, 
Salk b. Muhammad b. Yahya, called to his aid the 
mighty Fadliya of the Ramanis [see FAPLAWAYH]; at 
the time Ibn Balkhi wrote, Salk’s son Husiya was the 
ruler of the Isma‘ilis, but his kinsmen contested his 
supremacy. 

The Karzuwi Shabankara, taking advantage of the 
decline of the power of the Buyids, obtained Kazarin 
{g.v.], but were driven out of it by Cawuli when he 
made his expedition in Fars. The Mas‘idis also came 
to some power in the days of Fadliya; the Karzuwi 
chief Aba Sa‘d had also served under that Ramani 
ruler. For some time, the Mas‘idis possessed 
Firiizabad and part of Shapur Khura, but they were 
no match for the Karzuwis, whose chief, Aba Sa‘d, 
defeated and put to death Amiraya, the Mas‘udi 
prince. When, later on, Cawuli ruled Fars, he install- 
ed Amiruya’s son Vishtasf as ruler of Firazabad. The 
Shakanis, rapacious mountaineers of the coastland, 
present no historical interest. They also were subdued 
by Cawullt. 

Historically, the most important tribe was the 
Ramanis, to whom belonged Fadluya (Ibn al-Athir, 
x, 48, calls him Fadlun), the mightiest amir of the 
Shabankara. This man, the son of a certain ‘Ali b. al- 
Hasan b. Ayyub, who was the chief of his tribe, rose 
to the rank of Sipahsalar in the service of the Sahib-i 
‘Adil Muhadhdhib al-Dawla Hibat Allah, the wazir of 
the Buyid ruler of Fars. Even before this time, the 
Buyids had been troubled by the Shabankara. The 
Ta*rikh-i guzida, 432, mentions an insurrection of a 
certain Isma‘il of Shabankara against ‘Imad _ al- 
Din Abu Kalidjar Marzuban (415-40/1024-48). This 
prince was succeeded by his eldest son al-Malik al- 


Rahim Khusraw Firdz [¢.v.], who died in 447/1055 
and left the throne to his younger brother Fulad 
Sutun, the royal master of the Sahib-i ‘Adil. Fulad 
Sutdn put to death this wazir, whereupon Fadliya 
rose in rebellion. He succeeded in capturing the 
prince himself and his mother, the Sayyida 
Khurdastya. Fulad Sutan was confined in a stronghold 
near Shiraz, where he was murdered in 454/1062; the 
Sayyida was, by order of Fadliiya, suffocated in a 
bath. The Shabankara chief, now ruler of Fars, soon 
came into collision with the Saldjik power. After 
fighting without success against Kawurd, the brother 
of Alp Arslan, he submitted to the latter, from whom 
he received the governorship of Fars. Fadliiya after- 
wards revolted; the stronghold of Khurshah, to which 
he had betaken himself, was besieged and taken by the 
great Nizam al-Mulk, and Fadlaya, after many 
vicissitudes, captured and executed (464/1071). Such 
is in substance the account of Ibn al-Balkhi, a younger 
contemporary. Ibn al-Athir represents these events 
somewhat differently (x, 48-9; the Kurd Fadlan, who, 
according to Ibn al-Athir, ix, 289, held part of Adhar- 
baydjan and raided the Khazars in 421/1030, cannot, 
of course, be identified with the Shabankara chief and 
was, in fact an amir of the local line of the Shaddadids 
[g.v.]). With the Fadlaya affair is connected without 
any doubt, the expedition of Alp Arslan to 
Shabankara of the year 458/1066, mentioned by al- 
Rawandi, Rahat al-sudir, ed. Iqbal, 118. 

The Shabankara were to be for many years a 
nuisance to the provinces of Kirman and Fars. In 
492/1099, supported by the Saldjak prince of Kirman, 
Iran-Shah b. Kawurd, they defeated the Amir Unar, 
who was wali of Fars for Sultan Berk-yaruk. About 
this time, the struggles of the Atabeg Cawuli with the 
a begin. This commander, Fakhr al-Din 

awuli, who died in the year 510/1116 (the Ta*rikh-i 
guzida wrongly places his death under the rule of 
Mas‘td b. Muhammad b. Malik Shah), governed 
Fars on behalf of the Saldjak ruler of ‘Irak, Muham- 
mad b. Malik Shah. The Shabankara Amir al-Hasan 
b. al-Mubariz Khusraw refused to pay homage; 
thereupon, Cawuli attacked him suddenly. Khusraw 
had a narrow escape, being saved by the help of his 
brother Fadla. Now Cawult subdued Fasa and 
Djahrum in Fars; he then besieged for some time the 
stronghold where Khusraw had taken refuge, but 
perceiving that the siege would be a long and hard 
one, he came to terms with the Shabankdara chief. 
Later, Khusraw accompanied the Atabeg on his ex- 
pedition to Kirman, the ruler of which had sheltered 
the prince of Darabdjird, Isma‘il. In this connection, 
Ibn al-Athir mentions the fact that Cawuli requested 
the ruler of Kirman to hand over some Shabankara 
forces who had taken refuge to him. 

After these events, the Shabankara seem to have 
kept quiet during the rule of Muhammad b. Malik 
Shah, but new troubles arose when, under the follow- 
ing sultan, Mahmid b. Muhammad (511-25/1118- 
31), the wazir Nasir b. ‘Ali al-Dargazini began to ill- 
treat these tribes also. This caused a revolt, during 
which the Shabankara wrought great damage. For the 
time up to the Kirman affair, there may be noted the 
following data. In the service of the Salghurid Atabeg 
Sunkur [see sacGuurips}, the Kurd Muhammad Abii 
Tahir, who afterwards became the first independent 
sovereign of the Greater Lar dynasty (he died in 
555/1160 [see Lur-r BuzuURG]), made himself 
meritorious by a victory over the chiefs (hukkam) of 
Shabank4ara. In 564/1168 the Shabankara sheltered 
Zangt b. D.kla, who was expelled from Fars by the 
ruler of Khuzistan. 

We now enter on the most glorious period of 
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Shabankara history, which, however, lasted only a 
few years. The Shabankara chief Kutb al-Din 
Mubiariz and his brother Nizam al-Din Mahmud, 
amirs of Ig, availed themselves of the disturbances 
which arose in Kirman after the extinction of the rul- 
ing Saldjik dynasty of that country. They responded 
to the call of the waziy Nasih al-Din, who solicited 
their aid against the Ghuzz. Contrary to the intention 
of the wazir, but assisted by the citizens, they oc- 
cupied, before giving battle to the Ghuzz, the capital 
Bardasir and so secured the dominion of Kirman 
(507/1200-1). The two amirs now defeated the Ghuzz, 
but the strained relations between these rulers of Ig 
and the Atabeg of Fars compelled them to return to 
their realm after having appointed as their naib one 
of the nobles of Kirman. At this point, the Ghuzz ap- 
peared once more to repeat their ravages. One of the 
Kirmani amirs, Hurmuz T4adj al-Din Shahanshah, 
concluded a treaty with them. Nizam al-Din marched 
against him from Ig; in the battle which ensued Hur- 
muz fell and his Turkish allies were routed. Shortly 
after, Nizam al-Din entered Bardasir again. He made 
himself, however, by his debauchery and his rapacity 
odious to such a degree that a plot was laid against 
him. In the night, the conspirators took him prisoner 
with his sons (600/1203-4). They intended thereby to 
compel the commanders of Mubariz’s garrisons to 
surrender. These commanders, however, remained in 
their strongholds and the latter had to be besieged. 
Meanwhile, a new actor made his appearance on the 
political stage, viz. ‘Adjam Shah b. Malik Dinar, a 
protégé of the Kh’arazm-shah ‘Ala? al-Din Muham- 
mad {g.v.]. ‘Adjam Shah had concluded an alliance 
with the Ghuzz, who assisted him in his attempts to 
secure the realm of Kirman. In short, the course of 
events was as follows. The prisoner Nizam al-Din was 
sent to the Salghurid Atabeg of Fars, but if ‘Adjam 
Shah expected to remain in the quiet possession of 
Kirman, he was disillusioned by a polite message 
from the Atabeg, Sa‘d b. Zangi, to the effect that Sa‘d 
was sending his general ‘Izz al-Din Fadliin to ac- 
celerate the reduction of the garrisons mentioned 
above (600/1203-4). The troops of Fars duly arrived 
and delivered Kirman definitively from the 
Shabankara. An expedition which Mubariz under- 
took in revenge had no results except bringing about 
once more sore devastations. 

In 658/1260 the Mongol Hiilegii or Hulagu [¢.v.] 
destroyed Ig and killed the Shabankara amir Muzaffar 
Muhammad; afterwards, in the year 694/1295, we 
find Shabankara among the regions which, according 
to the treaty between Baydi Khan and Ghazan Khan, 
fell to the lot of Ghazan. For the year 712/1312, men- 
tion is made of a revolt of the Shabankara against the 
authority of the Il-Khanid Oldjeyti. It was repressed 
by Sharaf al-Din Muzaffar, who later became the first 
historically important member of the Muzaffarid 
dynasty. It was the princes of that house who definite- 
ly put an end to the power of the Shabankara. In the 
year 755 or 756 (1354 or 1355), the last Shabankara 
ruler, the Malik Ardashir, refused to obey the orders 
of the Muzaffarid Mubariz al-Din. The latter sent his 
son Mahmid with an army to chastise the Kurdish 
prince. Mahmud subdued the country and obliged 
Ardashir to fly. From this time onwards, Shabankara 
formed a part of the Muzaffarid lands; incidentally, in 
the year 765/1363-4, we hear of a hakim of Shabankara 
on behalf of the Muzaffarid princes (Tarikh-i guzida, 
698). In the later 9th/15th century, Shabankdra is 
mentioned as one of the fiefs of the Ak Koyunlu prince 
Baysonkor (Dawlat-Shah, Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara?, ed. 
Browne, 351). 


The Shabankara tribe produced a historian during 
the 8th/14th century, Muhammad b. ‘Alt 
Shabankara’i {q.v.], author of a general history which 
brings considerable near-contemporary and contem- 
porary information on Fars during the Mongol and I]l- 
Khanid periods (Madjma‘ al-ansab, ed. Mirza Hashim 
Muhaddith, Tehran 1363/1984, 220 ff.). 
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_ _(V.F, Bocuner-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

SHABANKARA?I, Muhammad b. ‘Ali, Persian 
poet, littérateur and historian, of Kurdish origin 
(ca. 697-759/ca. 1298-1358), who wrote during the last 
decades of the I]-Khanid era. His general history, the 
Madjma‘ al-ansab fi ’l-tawarikh, exists in a number of 
versions. The first redaction, dedicated to the II- 
Khanid Abi Sa‘id’s vizier Ghiyath al-Din Muham- 
mad b. Rashid al-Din, was produced in 733/1332-3 
but was lost in the destruction of the vizier’s house in 
736/1336. Shabankara*i completed a second redaction 
on 22 Djumada I 738/17 December 1337; this is found 
in the best ms., Istanbul, Yeni Cami 909, and in the 
printed edition. Yet a third version, dedicated to the 
Cupanid Pir Husayn and finished in 743/1343, is re- 
presented by the Paris ms. Supp. pers. 1278 and by 
ams. in Tabriz. An abridgement of this third recen- 
sion, extant in several mss. (e.g. B.L. Add. 16,696), 
probably originated at a considerably later date, since 
none of the mss. is earlier than the 10th/16th century. 

The Madjma‘ al-ansab is of importance for its 
original material on the Ghaznawids, being the sole 
source to supply the alleged Pand-ndma of Sebiiktegin 
{¢.2.]. It is also the first general history to incorporate 
chapters on the local dynasties of Shabankara’i’s 
native region of southern Persia, with sections inter alia 
on the rulers of the Shabankara’i Kurds [see 
SHABANKARA], the atabegs of Fars, and (most detailed) 
the princes of Hurmuz [q.2.] and the atabegs of 
Luristan [see LUR-I BUZURG]. 

After Shabankara’i’s death, and not later than 
783/1381, a’certain Ghiyath al-Din b. ‘Ali Faryimadi 
wrote, apparently in Gurgan or Khurasan, a brief 
dhayl or continuation of the Madjma‘ al-ansab, dealing 
with the Sarbadars [g.v.] and the local dynasties of 
Khurasan during the mid-to-late 8th/14th century: 
this is extant only in the Istanbul ms. 
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SHABASHIYYA, the name ofasect ofextreme 
Karmatians in the region of Basra and al-Ahsa led 
by hereditary chiefs, the Bana Shabash shaykhs (the 
rububtyya was handed down from father to son). Their 
political activity lasted over a century (about 380 to 
480/990-1090) in the Persian Gulf region. (The form 
Shabbastyya should be dropped.) 

Two of them, in spite of their excommunication by 
orthodox writers, were viziers to the Buyid governor 
of Basra: Abu ’]-Hasan ‘Ali b. Fadl (or Hasan) Ibn 
Shabash (d. 444/1052) and his son Salil al-Barakat 
(mentioned in 487/1094 by al-Ghazalt). It is remark- 
able that the Druzes regarded them as followers of 
their religion, for we have in the Druze canon an epis- 
tle of al-Muktana [q. v. ] of 428/1037 which is dedicated 
to them. We know also that in the 9th/15th century 
there were still links between the Druzes and the 
islands of the Persian Gulf (cf. Poliak, in RE/ [1934], 
255). 

Bibliography: Goldziher, Streitschrift des Gazali 
gegen die Batinigja-Sekte, Leiden 1916, 57, 62; Sacy, 
Druzes, ii, 346; Massignon, Hallaj, 339; Ma‘arri, 
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See also KaRMaTi and its Bibl. (L. Massicnon) 
aL-SHABB a.-ZARIF [see at-TILIMsAN]]. 
SHABBATAY SEBI, a Jewish mystic, pseudo- 

Messiah and the inspiration for a Judaeo- 
Muslim sect. 

Born at Izmir in 1035/1626, where his father, 
originally from the Peloponnese, was a trader, he 
showed a precocious propensity for the religious 
sciences, and was dedicated to a rabbinical career. 
From his adolescence, he devoted his time to the 
esoteric study of the Kabbalah and led a life of 
abstinence and solitude. Thanks to his remarkable 
charisma, he became surrounded by a group of adepts 
whose extravagant practices ended up by attracting 
the censure of the rabbinical authorities. He was 
banished from his native city in ca. 1061/1651, and 
became a wandering ascetic travelling in turn from 
Salonica to Istanbul and then from Jerusalem to 
Cairo. There, during 1663-5, he was the protégé of 
the mystical circle of Raphaél Joseph Celebi, head of 
the Egyptian Jewish community and director of the 
Ottoman treasury (sarraf bashi) until the time when, 
visiting Gaza, he was hailed as the Messiah by Nathan 
Ashkenazi, who also took himself for the Prophet 
Elijah. The tireless efforts of this latter person to 
spread the messianic faith in the form of circular let- 
ters and pamphlets provoked a real frenzy in the 
Jewish world, from Kurdistan to Morocco via 
Europe. He was denounced to the kadi of the town 
through the rabbis’ opposition in Dhu ’|-Hidjdja 
1075/June 1665. Sebi, mounted on a horse and clad 
in green, despite Muslim prohibition, made a trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem after having circumam- 
bulated it seven times. From there he returned via 
Aleppo to his natal city, where he was hailed en- 
thusiastically by the populace. In an eschatological at- 
mosphere of penitence and aseticism, the messianic 
movement, favoured by socio-religious factors, in- 
creased in fervour. Whilst certain rumours related the 
story of the miraculous conquest of Mecca by the ten 


tribes of Israel, manifestations of ‘‘Jewish pride’ were 
cruelly repressed in certain Muslim lands, involving a 
breaking of the contract of dhimma, notably in Yemen. 

Henceforward called by the Hebrew acrostic 
amirah, evoking Arabic amir ‘‘prince’’, Sebi, accom- 
panied by his ‘‘ministers’’, set sail in Djumada II 
1076/December 1665 for Istanbul where, according to 
Nathan’s predictions, he was to seize the crown of the 
“Grand Turk’’ without having to strike a blow. 
Meanwhile, the Ottoman government, perhaps 
alerted by the Jewish pseudo-Messiah’s own Jewish 
opponents, decided to put an end to this ferment of ac- 
tivity, considered to be seditious. The fate of the 
agitator, intercepted on the high seas, was decided by 
the Grand Vizier Ahmed K6pmilti [see K6pRULU), 
who, unwilling to create a martyr, imprisoned him in 
the fortress of Gallipoli (Sha‘ban 1076/February 
1666). With an aura of prestige for having escaped 
death, Sebi continued to receive, in prison, delegates 
from all over. These included Nehemiah Cohen, a 
Polish Kabbalist, who feigned conversion to Islam in 
order to gain access to the Grand Vizier, to whom he 
denounced Sebi as an imposter. Sebi was brought to 
Edirne and to Sultan Mehemmed IV’s diwan on 16 
Rabi‘ I 1077/16 September 1666. 

Sebi escaped capital punishment by ‘‘adopting the 
turban’’, on the advice of the apostate Mustafa 
Hayati-zade, alias Gid‘6n, the sultan’s physician. On 
his conversion to Islam, he took the name of ‘Aziz 
Mehmed Efendi, saw himself receive the honorific 
title of kapidj? bashi ‘‘chief doorkeeper of the palace’, 
and received a royal pension. Had the Turks spared 
him in order for him to act as a missionary for Islam? 
If the majority of his followers abandoned him, his 
apostasy was in fact followed by numerous of his 
faithful followers, including his wife Sarah, who, after 
arriving in Gallipoli, took the name of Fatima Kadin. 
Seeking a theological justification for the paradoxical 
mystery of his defection—it could allegedly be con- 
sidered as a deliberate act with an esoteric aim— 
Sebi’s partisans continued to believe in him, adopting 
for themselves the Hebrew name of ma?aminim 
“‘believers’’. Sebi kept up secret contacts with them 
and with Nathan of Gaza during his stays in now 
Edirne and now Istanbul, during which he led a dou- 
ble life, observing the Muslim religion externally 
whilst practicing certain Jewish rites. He is described 
as going now to the mosque and now to the 
synagogue, holding a Kur’4n in one hand and a 
Torah scroll in the other. The Shabbatayan tradition 
holds that, despite this duplicity, Sebi enjoyed the 
favour of Mehmed Wani Efendi, the sultan’s 
favourite preacher, who is said to have been assigned 
to him as his teacher of the precepts of Islam. It seems 
also that during this period Sebi had contacts with 
Muslim sectaries like the Bektashis, and perhaps also 
with the Khalwati mystic Mehmed Niyazi [q.v.]. Ac- 
cording to certain pieces of evidence, he reportedly 
frequented in Edirne the Bektashi tekke of Khidirlik 
and took part in dhikr sessions. He was again arrested 
in Rabi‘ II 1083/August 1672 on charges of licentious 
conduct, and finally deported in Shawwal 1083/ 
January 1673 to Uléindj in the distant province of al- 
Bassan (Albania). Despite visits from certain of his 
followers, apparently disguised as Muslims, Sebi died 
in solitude on 9 Radjab 1086/17 September 1676 at 
Uléindj, where his unmarked tomb is still venerated 
by the local Muslim population. 

Coming as it did at a time of eschatological expecta- 
tion in the Muslim environment, where he was seen 
as the Dadjdjal [g.v.], Sebi’s death stimulated the ap- 
pearance of Mahdi claimants. 
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However, the demise of its founder did not mean 
the end of his messianic movement. Accepting 
Nathan’s teaching, according to which Sebi had gone 
into a phase of occultation—one thinks of the Shit 
concept of ghayba—and whilst awaiting his return, 
several hundreds of his followers embraced Islam en 
masse in 1095/1683 at Salonica, which henceforth 
became an active centre for propaganda. Under the 
direction of Jacob Querido (‘Abd Allah Ya‘kuab), the 
brother of Jochebed-‘A?isha, Sebi’s last wife, these 
apostates assumed the shape of a sect known as the 
dénmes [q.v.] (Tk. ‘“convert’’). Querido was proclaim- 
ed by his sister as Sebi’s reincarnation; he preached 
the pious performance of the Islamic obligations and 
died at Alexandria or at Balak in ca. 1102/1690 when 
returning from the Meccan Pilgrimage. The dénmes 
split into various factions, the most radical of them 
being headed by ‘Othman Baba (alias Berukhyah 
Russo, d. 1721), who also claimed to be a reincarna- 
tion of Sebi. They borrowed certain practices and also 
liturgical chants from the Bektashi circles whose tekke 
was in the neighbourhood of their cemetery at 
Salonica. Whilst practising Islam externally, they con- 
sidered themselves the ‘‘true community of Israel’’. 
They observed a messianic form of Judaism based on 
eighteen precepts, whilst continuing to believe in the 
return of Sebi. By marrying amongst themselves, they 
maintained themselves as an independent community 
living in a special quarter until 1912. At the time of 
the exchange of populations between Greece and 
Turkey in 1924, the majority of them, estimated at 
between 10,000 and 15,000 families, left for Istanbul, 
where their descendants continue to reside. 
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AL-SHABBI, Asu ’L-Kasim b. Muhammad b. Abi 
‘1-Kasim Ibrahim, modern Tunisian poet 
(1909-34). 

There exists no legal registration of his birth, but 
according to information published in his lifetime (al- 
Sanisi, 1927, 202) and confirmed in a posthumous 
letter (Complete works, ii, Correspondence, 269), he was 
born on 3 Safar 1327/24 February 1909 in the village 
of al-Shabbiyya, near Tozeur in southern Tunisia, 
whence his nzsba, the eldest of a numerous family. His 
father, who had studied at al-Azhar 1901-8 and then 
at the Zaytiina of Tunis, was appointed in 1910 as kad 
at Siliana. The family henceforth had various moves, to 
Gafsa, Gabés, Thala, Madjaz al-Bab, Ras al-Djabal 
and Zaghouan; it led a comfortable life from having 
as its head an_ official certain of secure employment 
under the French Protectorate established in 1881. 

Abu ’l-Kasim did his primary studies entirely in 


Arabic, after a straightforward entry to the Franco- 
Arabic school at Gabés, whilst his three younger 
brothers were to become bilingual; he felt frustration 
from this lack all his life. In October 1920 he entered 
the Zaytina, where he received a traditional educa- 
tion: Arabic language and literature, and Islamic 
theology. The teaching at the Zaytiina, and his fre- 
quenting the nearby libraries, ensured for him a wide 
literary culture, but one badly assimilated since he 
lacked direction from a preceptor. It included the 
classical world, modern Egyptian and Syro-Lebanese 
literature, as well as European literature through 
translations, in this latter case given a misleading bias 
by the dominance of the trio of Goethe, Lamartine 
and Ossian. 

The literary cafés, study circles and cultural 
societies enabled him to form some firm friendships 
and to give him a consciousness of the problems posed 
by modern life: trade unionism, educational reform 
and the emancipation of women. Already, when he 
was only 14, al-Shabbi composed his first poem al- 
Ghazal al-fatin (1923). In 1927 al-Sanisi published 27 
selected poems of his (in al-Adab al-tunisi fi ’l-karn al- 
rabi* Sashar, 202-54). 

In 1928 he obtained his diploma of secondary 
education (a/-tatwi‘), and enrolled at the Higher Law 
College. In February 1929 he delivered a resounding 
lecture on al-Khayal al-shi‘ri Sind al-‘Arab ‘‘Poetic im- 
agination among the Arabs’’, published the same year 
and dedicated to his father, who died a few months 
Jater in September aged 50. He finished his legal 
studies in 1930, was married the next year and had 
two sons (1932, 1934). He himself died on 9 October 
1934 at the Italian Hospital in Tunis from heart 
disease of rheumatic origin. 

Al-Shabbi was a born poet. Having a presentiment 
that his life would not be long, he was seized by an 
avid desire for reading and writing. In the con- 
siderable corpus of his verse and prose works, the 
reader finds here and there the imperishable message 
of the young inspired poet. In a musical language, 
with an assured sense of form, he sings of life and 
love, and expresses his confusedness and his un- 
satisfactory way of life. Al-Shabbi shows himself as a 
young bourgeois disturbed and aroused by moder- 
nism. Modernity was, for him, Europe; but he only 
knew Europe at second-hand. What was ancient, 
completed and outmoded, was Arabic literature; but 
he knew that directly. It was thus a question for him 
of either implanting himself firmly in his own culture 
and renouncing the call of the new, or else of hurling 
himself into the quest for modernity, thereby cutting 
himself off from his roots. 

Amongst the 132 pieces in the 1984 edition of his 
poems, the autograph manuscript has only 83, with 
him rejecting in his definitive version poems which he 
considered repetitive, rough sketches which he ad- 
judged poorly-executed and containing shallow 
lyricism. The longest poems comprise a hundred or so 
verses, the shortest are mere couplets. Al-Shabbi used 
a large spread of metres, since he employed ten out of 
the sixteen, in descending order of frequency, 1. 
khafif, 2. kamil, 3. mutakarib; 4. ramal; 5. basit; 6. tawil; 
7. sari< and 8. mudjtathth, 9. mutadartk; 10. munsarth. 

Most of his poems are in the classical mode, with a 
single metre and monorhyme; in this, al-Shabbi re- 
mained a conservative. Nevertheless, he moved for- 
ward timidly towards innovation, following the Syro- 
Lebanese and New World poets, with some strophic 
poems in which he plays on the number of poetic feet 
and by alternating the rhymes. A varied typology 
opened up for him, e.g. seven possibilities for a single 
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ramal. Thus we have a strophic schema for the seven 
attested combinations: 

one foot, rhyme A 

one foot, rhyme A 

four feet, rhyme B 

four feet, rhyme B 

two feet, rhyme C. 

The young poet’s death, at the age of 25, in a 
Tunisia where poets had been very few, gave him a 
romantic halo and a popularity verging on the mythic. 
This infatuation with him has engendered, for over 
60 years, erroneous, contradictory or fantastic 
biographical statements, and peremptory, verbose or 
extravagant literary judgements. Whilst he was pub- 
lished as a literary critic at the age of 20, his collected 
poetry had to await publication 21 years’ after his 
death. 
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SHABBIR HASAN KHAN DJOSH, modern 
Urdu poet, born 5 December 1898, died 22 
February 1982. 

He was born in Malihabad, a town in present-day 
Uttar Pradesh (formerly United Provinces) in India. 
His parents gave him the name of Shabbir Ahmad 
Khan, but subsequently he adopted his existing 
name of Shabbir Hasan Khan as a token of his Shi‘i 
sympathies. He descended from a line of poets 
reaching back to his great-grandfather, Nawwab 
Fakir Muhammad Khan, who composed poetry 
under the pen-name Goya. Djosh received his early 
education at home. About 1914 he went to SAligafh, 
where he joined the school attached to the Muham- 
madan Anglo-Oriental College. He attended various 
institutions one after the other, but failed in the end 
to complete his formal education, in part because of 
his father’s death. Among those whom he mentions by 
name as his teachers was the famous Urdu novelist 
Mirza Muhammad Hadi Ruswa (d. 1931 [¢.v.]), who 
taught him Arabic. 

In 1924 Djosh went to Haydarabad (Deccan) and 
was appointed in the Translation Bureau of Osmania 
University, his duty being to supervise the transla- 
tions of literary works from English into Urdu. 
Through his poetry he won access to higher social 
circles, and seemingly enjoyed a pleasure-loving life. 
He stayed in Haydarabad for some ten years, when he 
was expelled for reasons which are unclear but proba- 
bly resulted from official disapproval of his dissolute 
conduct. Whatever the case may be, he was dismissed 
and made to leave the state summarily. 

In January 1936 Djosh started a monthly magazine 
from Delhi, Kalim. Although the magazine was well 
received in literary circles, it came up against finan- 
cial difficulties and ceased in 1939 as an independent 
publication. Thereupon it became merged with the 


journal Nayd adab (‘‘New literature’’), and appeared 
for some time under the title Naya adab awr Kalim, with 
Djosh acting as its chief editor. Soon after the out- 
break of World War II it published in its August- 
September 1939 issue an inflammatory poem by 
Djosh, entitled East India Company ke farzandon ke nam 
(‘To the children of East India Company’’), which 
received wide prominence, but was banned by the 
government for its strong anti-British content. 

From 1943 till the beginning of 1948 Djosh was 
associated with Indian films as a songwriter, most of 
this time with Shalimar Pictures in Pune (Poona). In 
1948 he became the editor of Adj kal (‘‘Now’’), a 
literary magazine published from Delhi under the 
auspices of India’s Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, continuing in that capacity until 1955. 

Djosh had strongly supported the cause of Indian 
nationalism, This, together with his outstanding con- 
tribution to literature, assured him a privileged place 
in the new set-up after India became independent in 
1947. The Indian government rewarded him with one 
of its highest honours, the Padam Bhushan. Given all 
the prestige that he enjoyed in India, it came as a 
shock when he suddenly migrated to Pakistan towards 
the end of 1955. From the Indian point of view, his ac- 
tion amounted to a betrayal of trust, the more so . 
because of the strained relations existing between In- 
dia and Pakistan. According to Djosh’s own admis- 
sion, he made the choice (which he seemed to have 
regretted afterwards) in anticipation of better 
economic prospects for himself and his family. In 
Pakistan he was appointed in 1958 as literary consul- 
tant in the Tarakki-yi Urdi Board (‘‘Urdu Develop- 
ment Board’’), a Karachi-based, government- 
sponsored body, which was entrusted with the task of 
preparing a comprehensive dictionary of Urdu on the 
pattern of the Oxford English dictionary. Later, the 
Board also assumed the work of reissuing standard 
Urdu writings which had been out of print for a long 
time. Djosh was connected with the Board until the 
beginning of 1968, when his contract was not renewed 
by the military government of President Ayub Khan, 
supposedly because the poet was reported to have 
spoken against Pakistan while on a tour to India 
during the previous year. In 1972 Djosh moved from 
Karachi to Islamabad where, in 1973, the government 
of Prime Minister Zulfigar Ali Bhutto provided him 
with a job in the Ministry of Education. He continued 
in this position under President Zia-ul-Haq, but in 
1981 his health began to fail and he died in February 
1982, being buried in Islamabad. 

Djosh remained a controversial figure throughout 
his life. He was outspoken both in his personal deal- 
ings as well as in his poetry. His habits were pro- 
vocative; thus his taste for drinking shocked orthodox 
sentiments, and he seemed irreverent where religious 
matters were concerned, yet, at the same time, he 
displayed deep feelings for the Prophet Muhammad 
and for ‘Ali and his son Husayn. 

Djosh claimed to have begun composing poetry 
when he was nine years old, eventually using as his 
pen-name Djosh. He was a prolific writer and has left 
numerous publications in verse and prose (see Bil.). 
His first collection, Rah-: adab (‘‘The spirit of 
literature’), which contained his work composed 
since the age of nine, was published in 1920, and the 
entire edition quickly sold out. His other poetical 
works followed in quick succession, and a posthumous 
volume of his unpublished poems appeared in 1993 
under the ttle Mikrab u midrab (‘‘The niche and the 
plectrum’’). He was also a prose-writer with a distinc- 
tive style, his best-known book here being his 
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autobiography Yadon ki barat (‘“The wedding proces- 
sion of memories’’), which is perhaps one of the most 
interesting works of modern Urdu literature. 

Djosh’s earliest adventures in poetical composition 
were represented by the ghazal. About 1914 he took up 
the writing of nazm (thematic poem) at the instance of 
Mawlawi Wahid al-Din Salim (d. 1928), of Panipat, 
a follower of the literary reformer, Altaf Husayn Halt 
(d. 1915 (g.v.]), and one of the architects of modern 
Urdu literature. The subjects of most of Djosh’s early 
nazms werc love and nature. Soon, however, politics 
also entered his verse, and became ultimately one of 
his most frequently employed themes. Superficial and 
devoid of any sustained effect, these inflammatory 
and topical poems were nevertheless important 
because they articulated the prevalent political mood 
of the country, and may be said to have Jaid the foun- 
dation of militant poetry in Urdu. One of the best- 
known poems reflecting this tendency, Shikast-i zindan 
ka khab (‘The dream of the breaking down of the 
prison’’), was composed in the 1920s, and reflected 
the revolutionary fervour of the period against British 
domination. 

The predominant note of Djosh’s verse is its 
romanticism. His poetic outlook is largely traditional, 
and he employs set forms for his compositions. One of 
his favourite verse forms is the ruba‘%z, in which his 
mastery is evidenced by the skilful treatment of varied 
subjects. He has also revived the traditional marthiya 
by using it as a medium for conveying a new social 
and political sensibility. Another significant aspect of 
his poetry is his protest against religious hypocrisy, 
social injustice and political expediency, though his 
command over language often translates itself in his 
poems into a mere exercise in words, adding little to 
the development of the thought and its content. 

Djosh undoubtedly ranks among the foremost Ur- 
du poets of modern times. In fact, he is regarded by 
his admirers as next only to Ikbal (d. 1938 [g.v.]) in 
importance. He has left a lasting effect on modern Ur- 
du poetry, and his influence is seen most vividly in the 
works of such poets as Ihsan Danish (1911-82), Asrar 
al-Hakk Madjaz (1911-55), Makhdim Muhy? al-Din 
(1908-69) and ‘Ali Sardar Dja‘fari (b. 1913). 
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ines (Munipur RaHMaAn) 

AL-SHA‘BI, ‘Amir b. Sharahil b. ‘Abd al-Kafi, 
Abu ‘Amr, famous early legal expert and 
transmitter of hadith [q.v.]. 

He is said to have been a descendant of a kinglet 
(Ar. kayl) of Yemen. He was a member of the Sha‘b 
clan of the tribe of Hamdan. In :snads [q.v.] he is 
either referred to as al-Sha‘bi or (less often) as ‘Amir 
(without patronymic), but there are no other men 
called ‘Amir, at least not in that early slot of isndds, 
immediately preceding a Companion or the Prophet, 
with whom he could have been confused. As is the 
case with many other leading figures of the first two 
centuries of Islam, the year of his birth is shrouded in 
mystery. He stated himself that he was born in the 
year of the battle of Djalala’, but for that battle two 
years are mentioned: 16/637-8 and 19/640 (cf. F.M. 
Donner, Early Islamic conquests, 212, while al-Tabari, 
i, 2646, indicates his birth in the year 21/642). His 
mother is said to have been captured after that battle 
and to have been allotted to his father as part of the 
booty. Al-Sha‘bi is said to have died sometime be- 
tween 103/721 and 110/728. His age at death may be 
reconstructed on the basis of other data, which seems 
to suggest that he was born ca. 40/660, cf. G.H.A. 
Juynboll, Muslim tradition etc., 20. 

Al-Sha‘bi is said to have lived most of his life in 
Kifa where, with Ibrahim b. Yazid al-Nakha‘i [see 
AL-NAKHA‘T, IBRAHIM], with whom he often is com- 
pared, he was the most influential legal expert of his 
day. He claims that he met numerous Companions of 
the Prophet, which entitles him to be classed in the 
generation of the Successors. Although he is supposed 
to have spurned the use of ray (i.e. one’s personal 
judgement which is not based upon sunna madiya i.e. 
precedent, cf. Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 176), hundreds of his legal 
opinions (Ar. kaw, pl. akwal) have survived in several 
pre-canonical tradition collections, cf. especially the 
indices of the Musannaf works by ‘Abd al-Razzak al- 
San‘ani (d. 211/827) and Aba Bakr b. Abi Shayba (d. 
235/849); see also Concordance, viii, s.n. It is hard to 
establish which of these individual akwal are historical- 
ly ascribable to Sha‘bi and which are not. But the 
mere fact that akwal of Successors have survived at all 
in such numbers, while traditions with more 
“‘sophisticated’’ isndds, the mawkufat, marasil and 
marfu‘at [see MURSAL and RaF‘. 2], were already in the 
process of being put together, thus making these akwal 
redundant, may perhaps be taken as an indication of 
the overall tenability of their historicity, cf. Juynboll, 
Some notes on Islam’s first fuqaha? distilled from early hadit 
literature, in Arabica, xxxix (1992), esp. 299-302. Taken 
together, they describe him as an all-round fakih who 
seemed to have been well-versed in every fikh chapter. 
His advice (fatwa) on juridical and ritual matters was 
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allegediy sought by many, and the trends he set in 
fashion and cosmetics, such as his habit to wear 
clothes of silk and dye his hair with henna, are exten- 
sively dealt with in Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 176. Furthermore, 
al-Sha‘bi’s recorded skill in arithmetic, cf. ibid., 173, 
I. 3, made him especially expert in the solving of in- 
heritance problems, as is attested in Ibn Abi Shayba’s 
Musannaf and al-Darimi’s Sunan, chs. on faraid. An 
explanation for Sha‘bi’s supposedly frequent resort- 
ing to ra°y, as set off against his vehement rejection of 
it on other occasions, may be sought in plain jalouste 
de métier: we may assume that he barely suffered 
trespassing on his patch by recently converted mawali 
who, with the exception of the Hidjaz, were every- 
where in the majority in the Islamic domain. In their 
desire to find out what their new religion stood for, 
and, where necessary, to give it substance, they were 
presumably also engaged in the giving of fatwas and 
the dissemination of akwal and hadith. Their mere 
presence in the mosque where al-Sha‘bi himself held 
court may have prompted him to call them by highly 
derogatory appellatives, such as Sa‘dfika (= ‘‘pen- 
niless merchants’’), cf. LA, s.n. On the whole, he 
seems to have mistrusted mawali, as may be reflected 
in a remark attributed to him: after the mawali have 
mastered the rules of Arabic grammar, they are surely 
the first to corrupt them, cf. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘/kd, 
ed. Cairo 1948-53, ii, 478; al-Djahiz, Bayan, ii, 69. 
Mawali mentioned as the butt of al-Sha‘bi’s vitriol 
were among others Hammad b. Abi Sulayman, the 
celebrated teacher of Aba Hanifa [g.v.], Hakam b. 
“Utayba, Abi Salih Badham, and the self-styled 
Kur’an exegete al-Suddr. 

Moreover, al-Sha‘bi figures in the isndd strands of 
innumerable historical ekhbar the majority of which 
deal with the early conquest history of ‘Irak as record- 
ed by Sayf b. ‘Umar [g. v.] and a few other historians. 
Among these, the disproportionately large number of 
reports of the awa7il [q.v.] genre is particularly strik- 
ing. Appointed kadt by the governor of ‘Irak Ibn 
Hubayra {g.v.] (according to al-Tabart, ii, 1347, in 
the year 100/718), he is said to have refused to com- 
bine his judgeship with nocturnal conversation (Ar. 
samar) with his employer. Besides, Sha‘bi is recorded 
to have composed unusual rhymes (awabid), as well as 
high-class poetry. He allegedly boasted that he could 
recite poetry for a month without having to resort to 
repeats. The Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, who 
had sent his children to al-Sha‘bi to be educated 
(Waki, Akhbar al-kudat, ii, 421-2; al-Djahiz, Bayan, ii, 
251) invited him to Damascus to engage in poetic con- 
tests with al-Akhtal {¢.v.], and allegedly gave him and 
twenty members of his household and children each 
2,000 dirhams annually; it is recorded that he also 
sent him to his brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the then gover- 
nor of Egypt (cf. Aghani®, xi, 20-6) as well as to the 
emperor of Byzantium, who is said to have been 
greatly impressed by al-Sha‘bi (7a’rikh Baghdad, xii, 
231). 

As far as Sha‘bi’s use of isnads is concerned, a case 
could be made for crediting him with an innovative 
device: in response to the zsndd requirement instituted 
in the course of his life, he was the first man who 
thought of attributing reports which were in need of 
an isndd strand back to the Prophet to particularly 
long-lived informants, thus giving rise to the widely 
imitated mu‘ammar [g.v.] phenomenon. One of the 
very few Companions in the technical sense of the 
term whose age at death ‘‘qualified’’ him as a 
mu‘ammar and whose name was inserted in isnad 
strands back to Muhammad was ‘Adi b. Hatim [¢.v. ], 
and more extensively than anybody else, it was al- 


Sha‘bi who relied heavily on ‘Adi isnad strands, as 
SAdi’s musnad in the Tuhfat al-ashraf of al-Mizzi [q.v.] 
makes abundantly clear (cf. vii, 274-80). But a final 
analysis of al-Sha‘bi’s role in the proliferation of pro- 
phetic hadith is something that still needs to be tackled. 

All accounts of his life agree that al-Sha‘bi became 
deeply involved in politics. Al-Tabari, ii, 609-13 has 
preserved his eyewitness account of how al-Mukhtar 
b. Abi ‘Ubayd [g.v.] began his rebellion, which al- 
Sha‘bi espoused. Later, he took fright and left for al- 
Mada@?in or Medina, as it says elsewhere. Here he is 
said to have met ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar [q.v.], who 
allegedly praised al-Sha‘bi’s knowledge of the maghazi 
[g.v.], which he called greater than his own. His flirta- 
tion with Shi‘I ideology is supposed to have come to 
an end because of the Shi‘is’ ifrét or exaggeration in 
religion, which he abhorred. In Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 
‘Ikd, ii, 409, he is depicted as scathingly inveighing 
against the Rafidis. Eventually, having returned to 
“Irak, he is also described as having participated with 
the kurra? [q.v.] in the insurrection of Ibn al-Ash‘ath 
{g.v.] against al-Hadjdjadj [¢.v.] in 80/699. This 
governor had reportedly always held al-Sha‘bi in 
great esteem, so that he had appointed him the ‘arif 
[q..] of his clan and the mankib (= superintendent) of 
the Hamdan tribe. After this insurrection was put 
down, al-Sha‘bi fled from the governor’s revenge to 
the court of Kutayba b. Muslim [g.v.], where he en- 
joyed asylum for a time. Later, he allegedly returned 
to al-Hadjdjadj, apologised for his role in the rebellion 
and was subsequently pardoned. His confrontation 
with the governor has given rise to a long range of 
flowery anecdotes, which receive broad mention in 
historical as well as adab sources. 

Bibliography: More or less extensive sections on 
al-Sha‘bi are given in Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 171-8; Bala- 
dhuri, Ansa al-ashraf, v, index s.n.; Ta°rikh Bagh- 
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spuriously ascribed to al-Sha‘bi. He is, further- 
more, credited with numerous bon mots and 
aphorisms which are scattered over early historical 
and adab works, cf. the indices s.n. of such sources 
as Fasawi, K. al-Ma‘rifa wa ’l-ta*rikh; Djahiz, Bayan 
and Hayawén; Ibn Kutayba,‘Uyin al-akhbar, Ibn 
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Juynboll, Muslim tradition. Studies in chronology, prov- 
enance and authorship of early hadith, Cambridge 1983, 
index s.n. (G.H.A. JuyNnBoLL) 
SHABIB 8s. SHAYBA, Abu Ma‘mar al-Minkari 

al-Tamimi, orator, narrator of akhbar and author 
of many maxims preserved in various works of adab 
literature, was a man of high lineage of the Sa‘d b. 
Zayd Manat branch of the Band Tamim at Basra. 
Khalid b. Safwan [q.v.], the famous orator of the late 
Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods, also belonged 
to the same family as Shabib. According to al-Djahiz 
(al-Bayan wa ’l-tabyin, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam M. Haran, 
i, 355), they were cousins, but biographers also note 
a different lineage (e.g. al-Khatib, Ta*rikh Baghdad, ix, 
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274). In any case, they are often mentioned together, 
and it is noted that their relationship, dictated by the 
ties of family and profession, was not always friendly 
(Bayan, i, 340; Aghani, xx, 404-5). After serving for a 
short time as head of the shurfa at Basra (Waki‘, Akhbar 
al-kudat, ii, 60), Shabib went to the new capital 
Baghdad, where he was admitted at court as com- 
panion and Jitéérateur of the caliphs al-Mansur and al- 
Mahdi. He is said to have had some influence, and he 
reports himself that he was regularly invited to 
meetings with al-Mahdi (Tha‘lab, Madjalis, ed. 
Harun, 413), who held him in esteem for his wise and 
witty statements. His acquaintance with the inner 
circles of power made him an authority for some 
historical akhbar. After about two decades, he returned 
to Basra. fbn al-‘Imad includes Shabib among the 
names of the deceased of the year 162/778-9, but it is 
more likely that he died some years later, ‘‘in the six- 
ties’’ as al-Dhahabi (7a°rikh al-Islam) notes. 

As a pious man, Shabib included prophetic hadith 
into his sayings. However, when the specialists of 
Islamic Tradition developed their criteria of censure, 
his testimony did not find approval, although his 
merits in the literary field were aknowledged by Ibn 
Hibban and others (K. al-Madjrihin, ed. Zayid, i, 363 
and Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib at-tahdhib, xxxiv, 307). These 
merits are expressed by al-Djahiz in clear terms: in 
addition to his competent knowledge of style, Shabib 
was distinguished by the dissemination of his sayings 
among the literati (Bayan, i, 317-18). The reason for 
this was, as it is witnessed by the quotations preserved 
in our sources, his mastery of the short sententious ex- 
pression. This art was for him the true perfection of 
speech (Bayan, i, 112). Adad literature preserves ex- 
amples of his eloquence in the oratory genres of ad- 
monition (maw‘iza), condolence (ta‘ztya) and general 
ethical topics. His repeated recommendations for the 
quest of adab are early references to this literary and 
social concept (e.g. Madjalis Tha‘lab, 257; Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, Bahdjat al-madjalis, ed. al-Khuli, i, 112; Ta*rtkh 
Baghdad, ix, 276). Besides maxims of his own, older ex- 
amples of aphorisms and speeches appear in literature 
on his authority. A considerable number of the texts 
quoted from Shabib show parallels which testify to a 
widespread and varied transmission of his sayings. 
Brockelmann already mentions him as a precursor of 
adab literature (Suppl. I, 105), and in spite of the fact 
that Shabib did not compose books—Ibn al-Nadim 
only names him among the khujaba? (Fihrist, ed. 
Tadjaddud, 139)—this view is confirmed by the 
materials preserved. 

Bibliography (in addition to the literature men- 
tioned): Mas‘udi, Muridj, ed. Pellat, vi (Index), 
409-10; W. Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum 
Kitab al-Igqd al-farid, Berlin 1983, 385-7; Yakut, 
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al-Islam, ed. Tadmuri, 257-9, years 161-70. For 
quotations from Shabib, see also al-Zubayr b. Bak- 
kar, Akhbar al-Muwaffakiyyat, ed. al-‘Ani; Ibn 
Kutayba, ‘Uytin al-akhbar, Zamakhshari, Rabi< al- 
abrar, ed. al-Nu‘aymi; etc. (S. LepErR) 
SHABIB 8. YAZID b. Nu‘aym al-Shaybani, 

Kharidjite leader of the early Umayyad period. A 
tribesman of the Bani Hamm4m b. Murra b. Dhuhl 
lineage of the’ Shayban, Shabib’s father Yazid b. 
Nu‘aym emigrated from al-Kifa to the region of al- 
Mawsil, and participated in Salman b. Rabi‘a al- 
Bahili’s raids along the northern frontier; during one 
of these Nu‘aym is said to have taken a wife, and the 
union produced Shabib in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja of year 25 
(September/October 646) or 26 (September/October 
647). Shabib seems to have grown up in al-Mawsil, 





perhaps in the town of Satidama (on this toponym, see 
J. Markwart, Stidarmenien und die Tigrisquellen, Vienna 
1930, 274 ff.). Shabib also served in the army, since 
he is said to have received a stipend and fought the 
Kurds, but at some undetermined time his name was 
dropped from the diwan; the account preserved in al- 
Baladhuri’s Ansa and credited to al-Haytham b. ‘Adi 
says this was by reason of his absence from the muster 
call. In any case, several sources (al-Baladhuri, Ibn 
A‘tham and al-Baghdadi) explain Shabib’s rebellion 
with reference to ‘Abd al-Malik’s refusal to grant (or 
restore) his stipend. 

Little specific is said about Shabib’s Kharidjite 
ideas, but his rebellion was certainly one of the most 
spectacular of the Umayyad period; it caught the fan- 
cy of Muslim and Christian historians alike, who por- 
tray Shabib as a fearless guerrilla leader. His fighting 
men were drawn largely, but not exclusively, from the 
Bani Shayban. According to Aba Mikhnaf, as pre- 
served in al-Tabari, in Djumada I 76/September 695, 
Shabib succeeded the pious and ascetic Salih b. 
Musarrih (less frequently, Musarrah), when Salih 
was killed in battle against al-Harith b. “Umayra al- 
Hamdani at the village of al-Mudabbadj; Salih had 
earlier rebelled in the region of Dara, and Shabib is 
counted among his men. However, other sources cast 
some doubt on Aba Mikhnaf’s reconstruction of the 
events, presenting Salih’s rebellion as separate from 
that of Shabib’s. Be this as it may, according to Sayf, 
Shabib then led the remnants of Sdlih’s force through 
al-Mawsil and central ‘Irak, scoring victories at 
Khanikin and al-Nahrawan, and even appearing in 
al-Kifa with 200 men; he then defeated Za?ida b. 
Kudama at Ridhbar, and ‘Uthman b. Katan al- 
Harithi near the village of al-Batt, which lay on the 
southern borders of the province of al-Mawsil, in Dhu 
1-Hidjdja 76/March 696. After 3 months of 
manoeuvring in early 77/mid-696, Shabib eventually 
took al-Mada?in, and now with perhaps 600 men, 
defeated ‘Attab b. Warka? al-Riyahi, and threatened 
al-Kufa. But his luck finally turned when a force of 
several thousand Syrians under the command of Suf- 
yan b. al-Abrad al-Kalbi routed him near al-Kifa; 
after an indecisive battle at al-Anbar, he marched 
through Djukha, Kirman, and moved into al-Ahwaz. 
There, crossing the Dudjayl before the Syrians, he 
was drowned sometime near the end of 77/early 697. 
Other reports put his death in 78/697-8. 

Despite Shabib’s defeat, the Kharidjites of al- 
Djazira and al-Mawsil continued to draw on the 
region’s restive tribesmen, and the sources record a 
nearly unbroken succession of rebellions against the 
Umayyads and early ‘Abbasids; among these later 
Kharidjites the sources identify Shabib’s son Suhari, 
who rebelled against the governor Khalid al-Kasri 
[g.2.] in 119/737. 
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(K.V. Zerrerstéen-[C.F. Rosinson]) 
SHABISTARI [see Manmup SHABISTARI]. 
SHABTUN, an Andalusian fakih who was the 

grandson of a Syrian Arab who had entered the 
Iberian Peninsula either during the conquest or short- 
ly after and who had left descendants in Cartama, 
Sidonia and Rayya. Aba ‘Abd Allah Ziyad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Ziyad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Zuhayr 
al-Lakhmi (d. 204/819) was the first member of the 
family to devote himself to ‘iim. He was known as 
Shabtin or Shabatin, a word apparently of Romance 
origin and a /akab given to other Andalusi scholars. 

During his rihla to the East, probably begun in 
173/789, he studied with Ibn ‘Uyayna and al-Layth b. 
Sa‘d among others, although he is_ especially 
remembered as M4lik b. Anas’s pupil. He is in fact 
credited with having been the first to introduce 
Malik’s fikh into al-Andalus, as before him Andalu- 
sians would have followed al-Awza‘i’s madhhab. Ac- 
cording to another version, he was the first to intro- 
duce material of halal wa-haram. Although he is said to 
have actually introduced Malik’s Muwatta?, this is 
clearly a later assumption. What he transmitted was 
his ‘‘audition’’ of Malik’s teachings, known as sama‘ 
Ziyad. This sama‘ was incorporated by al-‘Utbi in his 
Mustakhradja and can be partially found in Ibn Rushd 
al-Djadd’s commentary on the Mustakhradja entitled 
K. al-Bayan (see M. Fierro, in Al-Qantara, vi [1985], 
576-8). It deserves to be studied as one of the earliest 
surviving legal transmissions in al-Andalus, especially 
important for the introduction of Medinan fikh into 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

Once back in al-Andalus, he was offered the post of 
judge which he refused (possibly a topos to stress his 
asceticism and piety). The same refusal is attributed 
to Shabtiin’s most famous pupil, Yahya b. Yahya al- 
Laythi, whose transmission of the Muwaffa? originates 
directly from Malik (but see now N. Calder, Studies in 
early Muslim jurisprudence, Oxford 1993, 20-38), except 
for some chapters of the kitab al-i‘tikaf that Yahya b. 
Yahya transmitted from Shabtiin (Shabtin’s con- 
tribution can be checked in the existing editions of 
Yahya b. Yahya’s nwaya of the Muwatta?). 

Shabtun is also credited with having been the first 
to introduce the practice of wearing his cloak inside 
out during the prayer for rain (al-istiska’), a practice 
which was censured as magical. Shabtin was con- 
nected by marriage with the Andalusi judge and tradi- 
tionist Mu‘awiya b. Salih al-Hadrami al-Himsi. His 
descendants became one of the buydtat al-‘ilm of Cor- 
dova. As scholars, some of them fulfilled religious of- 
fices such as sahib al-salat, judge and fakih mushawar. 
Another branch of the family was connected with 
Rayya (Malaga), the most important member being 
the judge ‘Amir b. Mu‘awiya. The last-known 
member of the family died in 430/1038. The Bana 
Ziyad Shabtiin in fact disappear, at least from public 
life, with the end of the Umayyad caliphate. These 
Banu Ziyad are sometimes confused in the sources 
with a family of judges also known as the Banu Ziyad 
who were not of Arab origin (on them see Fierro, Tres 
familias, 115-30). 
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at-SHABUSHTI, Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muham- 
mad, littérateur of the Fatimid period, and 
librarian and boon-companion to the caliph al-‘Aziz 
(365-86/975-96 [g.v.]), died at Fustat in 388/988 or 
possibly in the succeeding decade. Ibn Khallikan ex- 
plains the unusual cognomen Shabushti as being a 
name of Daylami origin, and not a nisba; an origin in 
shah pushtt ‘‘he who guards the king’s back’’ has been 
somewhat fancifully suggested. 

Al-Shabushi’s works included a K. al-Yusr ba‘d al- 
‘usr, a Maratib al-fukaha?, a K. al-Tawkif wa ’l-takhwif, 
a K. al-Zuhd wa ’l-mawa%z, and collections of epistles 
and poetry. All these are lost, and his fame stems from 
his K. al-Diyarat ‘‘Book of monasteries’, extant in a 
Berlin ms. and now ed., with a good introd., by 
Girgis ‘Awwad, ?Baghdad 1386/1966. This forms 
part of a minor genre of writing about monasteries, in 
which the author had been preceeded by the 
Khilidiyyan' brothers, Abu ’|-Faradj al-Isfahani and 
al-Sari al-Raffa {g.vv.]. It deals with 37 Christian 
monasteries in ‘Irak, plus a smaller number of those 
in al-Djazira, Syria and Egypt, and is of high impor- 
tance for cultural history, historical geography and 
literature. There emerges from it that the monasteries 
were places to which caliphs and other high men of 
state could retire for recreation, above all, for drink- 
ing parties, since the monasteries were leading centres 
for wine-making [see parr]. A considerable amount 
of poetry is cited, including verses otherwise 
unknown. 
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SHABWA, the name of the ancient capital of the 

South Arabian kingdom of Hadramawt (q.v. in 
Suppl. }. 

The name of this town appears in classical sources 
as Sabata (Strabo, Geographica, XVI, 4.2, according to 
Eratosthenes), Sabatha (Ptolemaios, Geographia, VI, 
7.38), Sabbatha (Periplus maris Enythraei, 27) and 
Sabota (Pliny, Natural history, VI, 155; XII, 52). 
Ptolemaios calls the town a metropolis, and the 
Periplus additionally calls it the residence of the king, 
for whom silverware, horses, statues, and clothing of 
fine quality are imported. Pliny mentions as the chief 
place of the Atramitae Sabota a walled town contain- 
ing sixty temples (bid., VI, 155), built on a high hill 
and situated a march of eight days away from the 
incense-producing region (bid., XII, 52). That the 
capital was also the religious and cultic centre of the 
kingdom seems to be confirmed by epigraphic 
evidence. 

Shabwa, the geographical co-ordinates of which are 
lat. 15° 22’ N. and long. 47° 01’ E., is located about 
700 m/2,300 feet above sea-level at the eastern border 
of the Ramlat al-Sab’atayn on a hill at the mouth of 
the Wadi SAtf, the lower course of the Wadi ‘Irma. 
The area was already inhabited during the Stone Age, 
and in the middle of the second millenium B.C. a 
settlement existed at the southern part of the later 
town. Shabwa was situated at the meeting-point of 
important caravan routes leading from the port of 
Kana? at the Indian Ocean in the south and from the 
Djawl and the Wadi Hadramawt in the east to 
Timna‘, the capital of Kataban [q.v.], and Marib 
[q.v.], the capital of Saba? [q.v.], as well as through the 
Ramlat al-Sab’atayn and the Yemeni Djawf to 
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Nadjran [q.v.] in the west and to al-‘Abr further to the 
north. 

The first epigraphic attestation of Hadramawt is to 
be found in the Old Sabaic inscription RES 3945, a 
record of Karib?il Watar, from the 7th century B.C., 
in which the Hadramite king Yada“ il is mentioned as 
an ally of the Sabaean king. 

In the 5th century B.C. the first buildings on stone 
bases were erected in Shabwa and inscriptions in 
monumental seript were set up. The cultural and 
political heyday of Shabwa was in the period between 
the 2nd century B.C. and the Ist century A.D. The 
mention of Shabwa in the epigraphic form shbwt, 
Shabwat, in Hadramitic inscriptions found outside of 
the capital (c.g. Khor Roni i, 3, from the ancient town 
of Samarum at the coast of Zafar; Jamme 892 from 
Sa’nin, the present-day Hanin in the Kara? Moun- 
tains of Zafar; RES 4912 from al-‘Ukla, a fortress to 
the west of Shabwa) give evidence to the importance 
of the town. 

The extensive research work carried out by the 
French Archaeological Mission in the ruins of the an- 
cient town showed that, inside the fortified walls, 
tower dwellings were the most common architectural 
type of building in Shabwa. Materials for the con- 
struction of the houses were stone slabs, wooden 
beams and bricks of dry mud. A complex fortress with 
high foundations, a window-less base, many floors 
and with a courtyard surrounded by columns, turned 
out to be the royal castle. Its name shkr, Shakir, was 
already known from Hadramitic and Sabaic inscrip- 
tions and from legends of coins, since the royal castle 
was also the mint of the Hadramite kingdom. Later, 
parts of the town and the royal castle were rebuilt, and 
the palace was splendidly decorated with sculptures 
and ornaments manifesting local traditions as well as 
Hellenistic influences. During the first decades of the 
fourth century A.D., the Himyarite kings put an end 
to the independent kingdom of Hadramawt, and at 
the beginning of the 5th century the town of Shabwa 
began to decay. 

The Arabic geographers of the Middle Ages knew 
of the ruins of the former metropolis only an insignifi- 
cant settlement still called Shabwa, a name which has 
survived until today. Al-Hamdani speaks of a pro- 
vince (mikhlaf) Shabwa, the inhabitants of which are 
the Ashba? (the supposed descendants of a certain 
Shaba’, a grandson of Hadramawt; cf. Iklil, ii, ed. M. 
al-Akwa‘, Cairo 1966, 372, 1. 5-373, |. 1), the Ayzin 
(i.e. the Yazanids), and also Suda? and Ruha@ (Sifa, 
ed. Miller, 98, 20). According to the same author, 
Shabwa is situated between Bayhan and Hadramawt 
and is a town belonging to the Himyar. One of the 
two mountains of salt lies in its neighbourhood. When 
the Himyar waged war on the Madhhidj [q.v.], the 
people of Shabwa emigrated from their town and settl- 
ed in the Wadi Hadramawt, where Shibam was 
allegedly named after them (Sifa, 87, ll. 23-5). The 
fact that Shabwa is considered as belonging to the 
Himyar may reflect the situation of late pre-Islamic 
times when Hadramawt had become part of the 
Himyarite realm. In another passage, al-Hamdani 
enumerates Shabwa among the strongholds of 
Hadramawt (Jklil, viii, ed. al-Akwa‘, Damascus 1979, 
157, 1. 5). Until today, salt of good quality is mined 
from two mountains to the north of Shabwa, called 
Milh Mak‘a and Milh Khash‘a, and from two moun- 
tains to the south-west of it, called Milh Kharwa and 
Hayd al-Milh near ‘Ayad. Yakit writes that Shabwa 
is a station on the main road from the Wadi 
Hadramawt to Mecca (Mu‘djam, iii, 257, 1. 14), and 
in another passage he mentions that it is the place 


where the grave of the prophet Salih is supposed to be 
(iv, 184, Il. 17-18). The notice that in Shabwa one 
sells a load of dates for one dirham (Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-miYar, ed. I. 
‘Abbas, Beirut 1975, 347) indicates that the surround- 
ings of the town must still have been fertile in the 
Islamic Middle Ages. 

H. Helfritz was the first European who succeeded 
in reaching Shabwa during an adventurous journey in 
1934. In 1936 H.St.J.B. Philby, coming from the 
north-west, visited the ancient town, gave a detailed 
report on the existing ruins and drew a plan of Shab- 
wa. The first small excavation in the ruins of Shabwa 
was undertaken in 1938 by R.A.B. Hamilton. In 
December 1974 a French Archaeological Mission 
under the direction of Jacqueline Pirenne and subse- 
quently of J.-Fr. Breton started excavations at the site 
of Shabwa which have given a deep insight into the 
two millennia of the ancient history of this important 
settlement. 

The ruins of Shabwa are so extensive that, within 
the area of the ancient town, there are the three 
villages of Hadjar, Mathna and Maywan, which are 
inhabited by members of the tribes of the Karab and 
Al Burayk. In the former People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen and in the present Republic of 
Yemen, Shabwa has given its name to a governorate 
(muh@faza) which reaches from the Saudi Arabian 
border to the Indian Ocean and includes an area of 
37,910 km?. The governorate of Shabwa is divided in- 
to four administrative districts (mudiriyyat), and its 
capital city is ‘Atak. In the recent past, the region 
around Shabwa has become economically important 
because of the exploitation of the oilfields which have 
been discovered there. 
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(W.W. Miter, shortened by the Editors) 

SHADD (a.) either the act of girding with an in- 
itiatic belt or girdle, as practised by the chivalrous 
sodalities (the exponents of futuwwa [q.v.]), the trade 
guilds (asnaf, see below, 2., and sinF), and certain Sufi 
orders, or the belt or girdle itself. To the Arabic 
shadd in its verbal meaning correspond the Turkish ex- 
pressions sedd kusatmak, kusak kusatmak, and bel 
baglamak, and the Persian kamar bastan. The origin of 
the custom has been attributed to the kust7, the sacred 
girdle of the Zoroastrians, for whom, however, gir- 
ding on the kusti was a rite of passage into manhood, 
not of initiation into a closed society; moreover, the 
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symbolism attributed to this girdle—a separation of 
the noble from the ignoble parts of the body—found 
no reflection in any of the groups practising shadd (J. 
Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de l’Iran ancien, Paris 
1962, 114-15). In Islam, the initiatic belt was regard- 
ed pimarily as a symbol of steadfastness and sub- 
missiveness (Stleyman Uludag, Tasavouf terimlert 
sézlugu, Istanbul 1991, 447-8). 

1. In futuwwa and in Sufism. 

Handbooks of futuwwa assert that the first initiatic 
belt was that which Adam girded on at the behest of 
Gabriel as a token of fidelity to his terrestrial mission 
as divine viceregent (Neset Gagatay, Bir Tiirk kurumu 
olan ahilik, >Konya 1981, 181). By way of reaffirming 
this primordial covenant, Gabriel wound a similar 
belt around the waist of the Prophet Muhammad, and 
he in turn girded it on ‘Ali. Next, those of the 
Companions who came to be regarded as the patrons 
of various crafts and trades were invested with a shadd, 
either directly by the Prophet or by ‘Alf acting under 
his instructions. As an honorary member of the 
Prophet’s household, Salman al-Farisi [g.v.] is also 
said to have participated in this activity (Abdiilbaki 
Gélpmarh, IA, art. Sedd). No Kur’anic reference 
could be adduced to vindicate the practice of girding; 
however, the words of Moses referring to Aaron in 
XX, 31, ashdud biht azri (‘‘strengthen my back by 
means of him’’) are sometimes cited as alluding to the 
shadd (F. Taeschner, Ziunfte und Bruderschaften im Islam, 
Zurich and Munich 1979, 162). 

Among the ftdyan, the girding on of the shadd was ac- 
companied by the recitation of various prayers that 
always included mention of ‘Ali, who was regarded as 
the fountain head of the tradition; mention of all 
Twelve Imams was also common, particularly from 
the 8th/14th century onwards. A further echo of the 
putative ‘Alid origins of futuwwa was the practice of 
associating one end of the. belt with Hasan and the 
other with Husayn; the latter was to be kept longer 
than the former, as an indication of the primacy of the 
Husaynid over the Hasanid line of descent (Gagatay, 
45-7). At the time of initiation, the belt would be 
handed to the candidate for futuwwa by a companion 
(raftk), whose duty it was to assist him in his further 
progress; and the ceremony of girding would be con- 
cluded with the drinking of salted water (shurb), water 
signifying wisdom and salt, justice (Taeschner, 139). 

The shadd was usually knotted, rather than being 
held together by a buckle, and it would be wound 
around the waist a varying odd number of times. It 
was usually made of wool, although other materials 
such as leather, rope and cloth were also acceptable; 
the only condition was that the shadd should not 
resemble the zunnar, the distinctive girdle dhimmis 
were required to wear (Murtada Sarraf, Rasa*il-i 
Djawanmardan, Tehran and Paris 1973, 77). It is worth 
noting that despite this stipulation, Jews and Christ- 
lans were permitted to join the futuwwa brotherhoods, 
particularly if there was reason to hope they might 
come to accept Islam, conversion being, in fact, a con- 
dition of their proceeding beyond the stage of girding 
on the belt (Taeschner, 116). 

The novice girded with a belt was known as mashdid 
(‘‘girded’’) or, more fully, mashdid al-wast (‘‘girded of 
waist’’), and counted as a probationary member of 
the brotherhood; full initiation, referred to as takmil 
(‘‘completion’’) and symbolised by the putting of 
ritual trousers (s¢rwal/shalwar) [see stRWAL], came 
later. The ceremony of shadd was said to correspond 
to nikah, the conclusion of a marriage contract, and 
that of takmil to the consummation of marriage 
(Taeschner, 141; Sarraf, 77). 


Similar procedures accompanied the girding on of 
the initiatic belt in the craft guilds, except that in the 
accompanying prayers mention would generally be 
made of a Companion of the Prophet believed to have 
practised the craft in question. Although Jews and 
Christians sometimes organised their own guilds, they 
were also admitted to those established by Muslims; 
in 19th-century Syria, they would recite the Ten 
Commandments or the Lord’s Prayer respectively as 
the shadd was bound on (Taeschner, 585). Each guild, 
especially in Ottoman Turkey, had its own distinctive 
form of shadd and method of folding and knotting it 
(Cagatay, 156-7; Gélpimarh, 380). 

The fraternities of brigands known as ‘ayyar [g.v.] 
which may be designated as a degenerate manifesta- 
tion of futuwwa also resorted to the girding on of in- 
itiatic belts. This is apparent from the advice given in 
532/1138 by Abu ’l-Karam, the governor of Baghdad, 
to his nephew, Abu ’l-Kasim, that as a precautionary 
measure he should have himself girded with a belt by 
Ibn Bakran, an ‘ayyar chieftain then threatening the 
city (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 24). 

The custom of shadd was relatively uncommon 
among Sufis, for whom the major initiatic garment 
was the cloak or khirka [g.v.]; in fact, an explicit 
parallel was sometimes drawn between the belt and 
trousers of the fifyan and the khirka of the mystics (see 
e.g. Ibn al-Djawzi, Talbis Iblis, Cairo 1340/1922, 
241). Nonetheless, certain Safi orders did use the 
binding on of a girdle as part of their initiatic rites, 
undoubtedly as a borrowing from the traditions of 
futuwwa. It is tempting to suppose that this borrowing 
first took place under the auspices of Shihab al-Din 
Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234 (9.0. ]), 
for he was simultaneously a Sufi and an initiate of the 
caliph al-Nasir’s courtly futuwwa (the assumption is 
made by J.S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, 
Oxford 1971, 35). However, al-Suhrawardi’s only 
reference to shadd in his celebrated manual of Sufi 
practice comes in the context of travelling, where he 
remarks that binding up the waist (shadd al-wast) 
before setting out on a journey forms part of the 
Prophet’s sunna (‘Awarif al-ma‘arif, printed as a sup- 
plement to Abi Hamid al-Ghazalt, Ihya? Sulum al-din, 
Beirut n.d., v, 95). The connection between shadd and 
travelling is confirmed by Ibn Battuta’s description of 
travelling Sufis arriving at the khdnakdhs of Cairo as 
mashdid al-wast and carrying with them other essential 
appurtenances of a journey: a staff, a jug for ablu- 
tions, and a prayer mat (Rzhla, ed. Karam al-Bustant, 
Beirut 1384/1964, 38, tr. Gibb, i, 45). Another 
passage in Ibn Battita confirms that the girdle 
generally had a utilitarian not a ritual function in 
Sufism; he recalls meeting in Hurmuz with a certain 
shaykh from Anatolia who gave him a belt—here the 
Persian word kamar is used—that supported the body 
of the wearer ‘‘as if he were leaning against some- 
thing’, and adds that ‘‘most Persian dervishes’’ 
(akthar fukara? al-‘adjam) wore such belts (Rihla, 274). 

The principal Sufi orders using belts or girdles for 
cultic purposes were the Mewlewis and the Bektashis, 
a circumstance accounted for by the ubiquity of 
futuwwa (or of akhilik, its Turkish equivalent) in 
Anatolia during the period of their genesis in the 
8th/14th century. The Mewlewis wore a woollen gir- 
dle known as the elift nemed, so called because with its 
tapering end when laid out flat it resembled the letter 
alif. A cord long enough to be twisted around the waist 
twice was attached to the end of the elifi nemed 
(Golpinarh, Mevlevi ddab ve erkdni, Istanbul 1963, 16- 
17). A second type of woollen girdle, known as the 
tighbend (literally, ‘‘swordbelt’’), was worn only 
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during the Mewlewi dance, in order to hold in place 
during its initial stages the ample skirt of the garment 
known as the tenntire (ibid. , 44). 

The tighbend held a central place in Bektashi ritual 
and belief. According to their tradition, the caliph 
Hisham wished to hang the Imam Muhammad al- 
Bakir [q.v.], but the first time the rope was twisted 
around his neck he invoked the name of God and was 
saved, only a knot remaining in the rope. The second 
and third times the Imam invoked the names of the 
Prophet and ‘Ali respectively, giving rise to two fur- 
ther knots. When preparations were being made for a 
renewed attempt to hang the Imam, one of his 
followers by the name of Mu?min SAyyar suggested 
that a rope made from the wool of a freshly 
slaughtered ram would be more effective, as he then 
demonstrated by hanging himself in front of the 
Imam’s cell. Duly impressed, the caliphal agents went 
to hang the Imam using the same rope, but the Imam 
had peacefully breathed his last at precisely the mo- 
ment Mu?’min ‘Ayyar had hung himself. The 
Bektashi fighbend, also fashioned from ram’s wool, was 
intended to be a replica of this rope, and it thus served 
as a symbol of self-sacrifice and commitment. Its gir- 
ding on was the second element (after the donning of 
a skullcap) in the Bektashi ceremony of initiation 
known as tkrar. The three knots tied into the tighbend 
symbolised both the names of the Bektashi trinitarian 
scheme (God, the Prophet and Ali) and the threefold 
ethical injunction of Bektashism (restraining the hand 
from stealing, the tongue from lying and the loins 
from sexual transgression) (Ahmed Riftat, Mir7at ul- 
makastd fi def il-mefasid, Istanbul 1293/1876, 268-70; 
J.K. Birge, The Bektashi order of dervishes, London 1937, 
170, 181, 192, 234-5). 

Other Safi orders said to have practised the shadd in 
Ottoman Turkey and—under Turkish influence—the 
Arab lands, include the Wafa?iyya, Rifa‘iyya, 
Sa‘diyya, and Badawiyya (Trimingham, 185, n. 1; 
Pakaln, iii, 314). In Persia, the girding on of an in- 
itiatory belt is recorded for the Khaksar dervishes. 
The seven folds of the Khaksar girdle (kamar) signified 
the discarding of seven ‘‘instinctual fetters’’ (band-t 
nafsani), i.e. vices, and the fixing in their place of 
seven ‘‘divine fetters’’ (band-1 rahmdni), i.e. virtues. 
The fact that the Khaksar, like the Bektashis, 
slaughtered a ram as part of their inidatic ceremonies 
points to the likelihood of a common source for the 
practices of both groups (Sayyid Muhammad ‘AI 
Kh’adja al-Din, Kashkil-i khaksari, Tabriz 1360 
Sh./1981, 69-75; R. Gramlich, Die schiitischen Der- 
wischorden Perstens. Erster Teil, die Affiliationen, in AKM, 
XXXVI 1, 80, Dritter Teil, Brauchtum und Riten, in 
AKM, XLV 2, 95-6). 

It should be noted that the Ottoman practice of 
having a Safi shaykh gird a sword-belt on a newly- 
installed sultan, first documented for Murad II (824- 
48/1421-44 and 850-5/1446-51) was a reflection of 
shadd as practised both in futuzwwa and in Turkish Safi 
orders (Gagatay, 45; Mustafa Kara, Din, hayat, sanat 
agisindan tekkeler ve zaviyeler, *Istanbul 1980, 166-8). It 
may finally be observed that the tradition of shadd 
may have predisposed certain Turkish Sifis to adopt 
freemasonry, with its comparable custom of initiatic 
girdling (Th. Zarcone, Mystiques, philosophes et franc- 
magons en Islam, Paris 1993, 312). 
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2. In the trade guilds. 

Under its corporate aspect, the practice of shadd is 
attested from the 16th to the 19th century in the Arab 
lands of the Near East; the guilds in the Maghrib did 
not apparently know this initiation rite. 


There have been numerous descriptions of the 
jfutuwwa and the shadd ceremony (with divergencies 
over details) all through the period of the Ottoman 
empire. The main ones are to be found in the K. al- 
Dhakha?ir (ms. Gotha 903, studied by Goldziher, 
Thorning and Baer) and in four mss. of the K. al- 
Futuwwa, all closely related to each other and concern- 
ing, like the preceding work, Egypt (Gotha ms. 906, 
used by Thorning, and three B.N. mss., arabe 1375- 
7, used by Massignon), whose dates of copying extend 
between 1653 (Gotha 906) and 1733 (B.N. 1377) and 
which relate to the situation in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. These texts give lists of the guilds and their 
masters (pir), tracing the history of the shadd, received 
by Muhammad from Djibril, handed on to ‘Ali, and 
then handed on by ‘SAI? to seventeen masters in the 
first place, beginning with Salman al-Farisi, who then 
proceeds to the shadd of other masters (whose number 
varies in the texts from 50 to 58). The texts then des- 
cribe the initiation ceremony. Ewliya Celebi gives in- 
formation on the guilds and the futuwwa at Istanbul 
and Cairo. Al-Djabarti mentions a very similar ritual 
(without mentioning the term shadd). The ceremony 
itself is described in detail, in an essentially similar 
form, by Jomard (Description de |’Egypte) and Lane 
(Modern Egyptians), and, for Damascus at the end of 
the 19th century, by Qoudsi. 

The ceremony of the shadd took place at the point 
of reaching the status of master of a craft (mu‘allim). 
It is unclear whether there was a shadd ceremony for 
the entry of the apprentice into his profession (men- 
tioned by the K. al-Dhakha’ir); it may be that the usage 
fell into disuse. When the apprentice was considered 
expert enough in his trade to open a workshop or 
shop, he was brought to the shaykh of the guild, who 
examined him and, if he found him qualified, sum- 
moned a meeting, through the nakid (his assistant and 
the master of ceremonies), of the masters of the trade. 
On a fixed day, those invited gathered together. The 
nakib brought forward the petitioner to the shaykh who, 
after reciting the Fatiha, proceeded to instal him ac- 
cording to a ritual laid down in minute detail. He tied 
a girdle round the upper part of the neophyte’s body, 
making in it knots, between three and six or seven in 
number, in the accounts of the various authors, ac- 
cording to the number of important master craftsmen 
of the trade who were present. Each knot had a sym- 
bolic meaning and was untied by the candidate’s 
master, the shaykh and one of his assistants. When the 
ceremony, punctuated by recitations of the Fatiha, was 
over, the young man was considered to be mashdid. 
The shaykh gave him various pieces of advice. Then a 
feast (walima) was given, at the expense of the peti- 
tioner. There may perhaps have been a similar 
ceremony for the elevation of someone to the office of 
shaykh. 

This ceremony (shadd al-walad) was the corporate 
usage which lasted longest, but in a more and more 
restricted number of trades. Lane, in ca. 1830, men- 
tions it for the carpenters, the wood-turners, the 
barbers, the tailors and the bookbinders. ‘Ali Pasha 
cites the barbers, the keepers of baths and the 
shoemakers. It was, in fact, amongst the shoemakers 
(sarmatiyya) (Mahmoud Sedky, La corporation des cordon- 
niers, in Revue Egyptienne {1912]) and the coppersmiths 
(nahhasin) (Mohamed Cherkess el-Husseine, Images, 
Cairo 1947) that the last echoes of it, well into the 20th 
century, were to be found. The inevitable decline of 
the trade guilds, because of the modernisation of the 
Egyptian economy, explains the progressive disap- 
pearance of these traditions. The same thing happen- 
ed in Syria, where the very detailed picture given by 
E. Qoudsi in 1885 of these usages (largely similar to 
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those of Cairo) clearly reflects a situation largely 
outdated. : 
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SHADDAD .. ‘AD, a personage associated 

with the legendary town of Iram Dhat al-‘Imad, to 
whom is attributed its foundation. For information on 
him, see ‘Ap and 1RaM. (T. Faup) 

SHADDAD ». ‘AMR b. Hisl b. al-Adjabb ... al- 
Kurashi al-Fihri, Companion of the Prophet 
(sahabi), as also his son AL-Mustawrib, who transmit- 
ted on the authority of his father. 

It is unknown when he was born or when he died. 
But since his son was also a Companion, he must have 
been of a certain age in the earliest Islamic period. But 
contrariwise, there is known a tradition of his from the 
Islamic period, transmitted by his son from Shaddad 
and going back to the Prophet Muhammad himself, 
“‘T went along to the Prophet’s side ... took his hand, 
and lo, it was softer than silk and colder than snow’’ 
(see Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, ii, 141 no. 3855; on the 
vocalisation of the name Hisl (sic) and of Fihr, see 
Caskel-Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, ii, 324, 246, and 
Kahhala, Mu‘djam kaba>il al-arab, *Beirut 1985, i, 
271, iii, 929). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

7 (R.G. Kuoury) 

SHADDADIDS or Bant’ SHADDAD, a minor 
dynasty of Arran and eastern Armenia which 
flourished from the 4th/10th to the 6th/12th century 
(ca. 340-570/ca. 951-1174), with a main line in Gandja 
and Dwin {g.vv.] and a junior, subsequent one in Ani 
[q.v.] which persisted long after the end of the main 
branch under Saldjuk and latterly  Ildefiizid 
suzerainty. 

There seems no reason to doubt the information in 
the history of the later Ottoman historian Miinedjdjim 
Bashi that the Shaddadids were in origin Kurdish. 
Their ethnicity was complicated by the fact that they 
adopted typically Daylami names like Lashkari and 
Marzuban and even Armenian ones like Ashot, but 
such phenomena merely reflect the ethnic diversity of 
northwestern Persia and eastern Transcaucasia at this 
time. 

Around 340/951 the adventurer Muhammad b. 
Shaddad b. K.r.t.k established himself in Dwin whilst 
the Musafirid Daylami ruler of Adharbaydjan Mar- 
zuban b. Muhammad was pre-occupied with various 
of his enemies, including Kurdish and other Daylami 
rivals, the Arab Hamdanids, the Rus [q.v.] and the 
Buyids (who eventually captured and imprisoned 


Marzuban) [see MuSAFIRIDS]; but Ibn Shaddad was 
unable to hold on to Dwin and had to flee into the 
Armenian kingdom of Vaspurakan. Muhammad’s 
eldest son Lashkari (d. 368/978-9) in 360/971 seized 
Gandja and made the Shaddadids an independent 
power, ending Muséafirid influence in Arran and ex- 
panding northwards into Shamkir in Transcaucasia 
and eastwards to Bardha‘a {q.v.]. After the short reign 
of Muhammad’s second son Marzuban, the third son 
Fadl (I) began a long reign (375-422/986-1031) and, 
in general, expanded the Shaddadid territories from 
his base in Arran. He combatted neighbouring Arme- 
nian princes, recovered Dwin from them in ca. 
413/1022, and occupied the territories of the 
Armenicised Hungarian SevordikS to the west of 
Shamkir. His campaigns against the Armenian 
Bagratids of Tashir, who had styled themselves 
“kings of [Caucasian] Albania’, Alvank‘, and the 
Georgians, met with varying fortunes, but in 
421/1030, after a successful foray into Georgia, he was 
intercepted by the Georgian king Liparit and the 
Armenian one David Anholin of Tashir and his forces 
disastrously defeated. He had in 418/1027 constructed 
a fine bridge over the Araxes river [see AL-RASS}, 
possibly in anticipation of an incursion into the 
Rawwadids’ [q.v.] territory of Adharbaydjan. 

By this time, the whole region was becoming con- 
fused and unstable, with strong Byzantine pressure on 
the Armenian princes and with increasing raids from 
the Turkmen Oghuz bands, who were eventually to 
establish Saldjik suzerainty over Adharbaydjan and 
Arran; thus the chroniclers record an attack on Shad- 
dadid Gandja by Kutlumush b. Arslan Isra7il [see 
saLpyUKips. III. 5] in 437/1045-6 or 438/1046-7. SAIi 
Lashkari b. Fadl (I) (425-40/1034-49) had a successful 
and prosperous reign; he was praised by the Persian 
poet Katran [q.v.], who frequented his court at Gan- 
dja, amongst other things for a major victory over the 
joint forces of the rulers of Armenia and Georgia; but 
towards the end of his reign, he was besieged in Gan- 
dja by the Oghuz, mentioned above, and relief only 
came from the imminent approach of a Byzantine and 
Georgian army. 

Lashkari’s brother Abu ’l-Aswar Shawur (I) had 
ruled in Dwin as a vassal of the elder members of the 
Shaddadid family—in effect as an autonomous 
prince—since 413/1022, in the face of increasing 
Greek pressure on the region which culminated in 
Byzantine operations against Dwin and Ani. In 
441/1049-50 he took over power in Gandja also, and 
ruled as the last great independent Shaddadid until 
459/1067. Although married to a sister of the Arme- 
nian king of Tashir David Anholin (whence, 
doubtless, the name Ashit given to his second son), 
Abu ’l-Aswar achieved a great contemporary reputa- 
tion as a ghazi against the infidels and he restored the 
Shaddadid principality to much of its former glory in 
Arran and Shamkur. But after the Saldjik Toghril 
Beg had made the Rawwadids of Adharbaydjan his 
tributaries at Tabriz, the sultan came to Gandja in 
446/1054 and Abu ’]-Aswar became his vassal also. In 
the latter part of his reign, he participated in the 
Turkmen expansion into Armenian and eastern 
Anatolia, and he further combatted his kinsmen the 
Yazidi Shirwan-Shahs [gq.v.] in Shirwan to the north 
of Arran and repelled raids by the Alans or As [see 
ALAN] of the central Caucasus. 

But in the end, the Saldjiks imposed direct rule 
over Arran and brought about the end of Shaddadid 
power there. Abu ’l-Aswar’s son Fadl (II) was cap- 
tured by the Georgians, and the Shirwan-Shah 
Fariburz b. Sallar invaded Arran. When sultan Alp 
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Arslan’s eunuch commander Sawtigin passed through 
Arran in 460/1068, the dissensions within the Shad- 
dadid ruling family were apparent to the Saldjuk 
ruler, and when Sawtigin appeared for a second time 
in 468/1075, the rule of Fadl (IID b. Fadl (II) was end- 
ed and the Shaddadids’ territories were annexed to 
the Great Saldjik empire. 

_ However, the branch installed by the Saldjuks at 
Ani continued for another century or so. Ani, the 
capital of the Armenian Bagratids, had been taken 
over from them by the Byzantines, but in 456/1064 
was conquered by Alp Arslan. Certainly by 464/1072, 
and probably before then, the Shaddadid Abi 
Shudja© Manutihr b. Abi ’l-Aswar (I) (d. ca. 
512/1118?) was governing the city. The history of the 
Shaddadids of Ani is known only sketchily. We no 
longer have for them an Islamic source comparable to 
the information on the main line in Gandja found in 
Miunedjdjim Bashi and going up to 468/1075-6. We 
do know that Manutihr, with help from his Great 
Saldjuk suzerains, had to fight off attacks by the Ar- 
tukid Il Ghazi of Mardin [see artuxKtps] and by the 
latter’s vassals such as Kizil Arslan (sometimes called 
in the Arabic sources al-SabuS al-Ahmar ‘‘the Red 
Lion’’), of the region to the south of Lake Van; but 
the Shaddadids seem to have held on to Dwin till 
498/1104-5. In the reign of Mant¢ihr’s son and suc- 
cessor Abu ’l-Aswar Shawur (II), the Georgian king 
David the Restorer (1089-1125) recaptured Ani for 
the Christians and replaced the Muslim crescent 
emblem on the Armenian eathedral there by the cross, 
but it was recovered for the Muslims by Abu ’l-Aswar 
(I)’s son Fadl or Fadliin (III) (d. 524/1130), who also 
retook Dwin and Gandja. Nevertheless, the Shad- 
dadid pricipality of Ani remained under Georgian 
overlordship, and few facts are known about the 
Shaddadid amirs of the middle decades of the century. 
After internal unrest within Ani itself the Georgians 
occupied the city in 556/1161, carrying off Fadlin 
(IV) b. Mahmid b. Maniéihr, and shortly afterwards 
sacked Dwin and Gandja also. It was Eldigiiz or Il- 
defiiz [¢.v.] who regained Ani in 559/1164, and the 
historian of Mayyafarikin al-Fariki records that its 
governorship was given by him to a Shaddadid, 
Shahanshah (b. Mahmid) b. Mantcihr; he ruled 
there until the Georgians once again conquered Ani in 
570/1174-5. Thereafter, the Shaddadids fade_from 
mention, except that a Persian inscription in Ani of 
595/1198-9 was apparently made by ‘‘Sultan b. 
Mahmud b. Shawur b. Mantétihr al-Shaddadi’’, 
whom Minorsky identified with the brother of Fadlin 
(IV), Shahanshah (= Sultan in Arabic). 

The family thus disappears from history; the Ani 
branch, at least, had been notable for its beneficent 
rule over both Muslims and Christians of this 
ethnically and religiously very mixed region, echoing 
the similar, generally just treatment of the Muslims in 
their own lands by the Georgian kings. 
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AL-SHADHILI, Apu ’t-Hasan SALI b. SAbd Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar (ca. 593-656/ca. 1196-1258), one 
of the great figures in the Sifism of the 
brotherhoods. His teachings launched a farika 
which gave birth to numerous, dynamic ramifica- 
tions. These developed and have constituted a 
mystical tradition very widespread in North Africa 
and equally present in the rest of the Islamic world, as 
far as Indonesia. 

Al-Shadhili’s life is known to us through the texts 
compiled by his disciples, often late and in a clearly 
hagiographical mould. It is thus hard to distinguish 
the historic personage from what pious legend or the 
archetype of the wali has brought forward. Yet one 
can sketch out the course of life of one of the most 
famous saints of Maghribi Islam. The most important 
sources here are the Lata7if al-minan of Ibn SAta? Allah 
(d. 709/1309; ed. ‘A.H. Mahmid, Cairo 1974) and 
the Durrat al-asrar of Ibn al-Sabbagh (d. 724/1323; 
Brockelmann, S II, 147, which places his work ca. 
751/1350, to be corrected; ed. Tunis 1304/1886). 
There is also the synthesis of Ibn ‘Iyad (sometimes 
written Ibn ‘Ayyad and even Ibn ‘Abbad), the 
Mafakhir al-‘aliyya fi ’l-ma?athir al-shadhiliyya, Cairo 
1355/1937, much later than the previous two sources 
since it cites al-Suyati, Zarrak (9th/15th century) and 
al-Sha‘rani (10th/16th century). 

Al-Shadhili was born in northern Morocco, in the 
Ghumara country between Ceuta and Tangiers in ca. 
583/1187 or ten years later, according to the sources. 
He claimed descent from the Prophet via al-Hasan. 
He studied the various religious sciences in Fas, was 
tempted for some time to follow alchemy, but aban- 
doned it for the mystical way in its proper sense. Seek- 
ing instruction from the great masters of his time, and 
seeking especially to meet the Pole {see KkuTB], he left 
for the East, sc. ‘Irak, in 615/1218, where he con- 
tinued his education, notably with the shaykh Abu ’]- 
Fath al-Wasiti (d. 632/1234), disciple and khalifa of 
Ahmad al-Rifa‘l [see R1FAS1yya]. One master (ba‘d al- 
awliya?, according to Durra, 4), nevertheless suggested 
that he should return to the Maghrib to seek out the 
Pole of the age. Back in his homeland, Morocco, al- 
Shadhili recognised the Pole in the person of the her- 
mit of the Rif, ‘Abd al-Salam b. Mashish (d. 
625/1228 [¢.v.}). He stayed with the latter for several 
years, until ‘Abd al-Salam suggested that he should 
travel to Ifrikiya; it is not impossible that al-Shadhili’s 
departure was motivated by local disturbances, in the 
course of which ‘Abd al-Salam was murdered. We do 
not know exactly why he decided to settle precisely in 
the village of Shadhila, half-way between Tunis and 
Kayrawan, nor why he henceforth began to be called 
by the nzsba of al-Shadhili—which a flash of divine in- 
spiration offered him the interpretation of al-Shadhdh li 
“‘the man set apart for My service and My love’’ 
(Durra, 10). But his teaching and personal influence 
speedily acquired a great fame in the land. Numerous 
miraculous happenings were attributed to him; he is 
said to have been in touch with al-Khadir. His influ- 
ence displeased the ‘u/ama? of Kayrawan, who launch- 
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ed against him a campaign of denigration, accusing 
him of proclaiming himself a ‘‘Fatimid’’—an allega- 
tion which was possibly not entirely alien to al- 
Shadhili’s conviction (since, as we have seen, he was 
of Sharifian origin) that he was the Pole of his age. He 
finally decided to leave Ifrikiya when a Pilgrimage 
caravan was departing. He settled in Egypt, an attrac- 
tive and welcoming !and for Sufis, at Alexandria in 
1244 or perhaps only as late as 1252. The success of 
his teaching and his prestige grew unceasingly, in- 
cluding in the eyes of the ‘u/ama?, and numerous 
pupils came to Alexandria from distant parts of the 
Islamic world to gain a spiritual and ascetic training 
from him. As a fervent observer of the duties of Islam, 
Abu ’)-Hasan al-Shadhilt made the Pilgrimage as 
often as he could, and it was in the course of a journey 
to the Holy Places that in 656/1258 he died at al- 
Humaythira in the Upper Egyptian desert. 

Al-Shadhili left behind no writings on doctrinal 
matters (deliberately thus, according to Lata7if, 37-8). 
The only writings which we have from him are some 
letters, litanies and prayers. The essential core of his 
teachings was transmitted by his pupils (see above, 
and in Bidl.) in the form of collections of ‘‘sayings’’, 
words of wisdom and edifying and miraculous anec- 
dotes. In these he develops the themes of a moderate 
Safism, attentive to the material life of his disciples 
and respectful of social cohesion. Basically, it is a 
question of a strict and unequivocal Sunni spirituali- 
ty. The putting into practice of the Shari‘a is here the 
indispensable framework of the faith, equally valid for 
Stfis and for ordinary believers; by the practice of the 
virtues, the Sufi purifies the mirror of his soul and 
becomes fit to undertake the mystical pilgrimage. The 
fakir who is a bad practitioner of these requirements is 
ipso facto severely blamed. In a more general way, the 
mystic should keep a deep humility in face of what has 
been provided by revelation. ‘‘If your mystical unveil- 
ing (kashf) diverges from the Kur?an and Sunna, hold 
fast to these last two and take no notice of your unveil- 
ing; tell yourself that the truth of the Kur’an and Sun- 
na is guaranteed by God Most High, which is not the 
case with unveiling inspiration and mystical percep- 
tions’ (al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabakat al-kubra, Cairo 1954, 
ii, 4; see also Durra, 34). 

Al-Shadhili’s counsels on spiritual orientation like- 
wise recall traditional Safism. Recurrent themes of 
them are the abandonment of earthly concerns, the 
struggle against the carnal soul and acceptance of the 
fate which befalls one. These counsels are not directed 
at ascetics but at pious believers engaged in the social 
life; ‘‘the Way does not involve monastic life 
(rahbantyya), nor living off barley or flour-siftings; the 
way involves patience in the accomplishing of the 
divine commands and the certainty of being well- 
guided’’ (al-Sha‘rani, op. cit., ii, 6; Durra, 86). 
Numerous of the master’s locutions stress the necessi- 
ty of a detachment essentially internal and without 
ostentation (see e.g. Durra, 138), at times displaying 
malamati overtones. Begging (Lataif, 143) and even 
wearing special clothing are condemned by al- 
Shadhili, who moreover himself chose to dress with a 
certain elegance. He showed himself circumspect in 
the use of sama‘ [g.v.] (Durra, 104) and did not take 
part in sessions which induced trances or spectacular 
phenomena (walking on fire, piercing the flesh), as 
with the Rifa‘iyya [g.v.]. The core of his Sufi practice 
was the constant remembrance of God by means of 
Jaculatory prayers and litanies, plus spiritual firmness 
in the face of the material trials and hardships of the 
individual life. 

The mystical experience towards which al-Shadhili 


endeavoured to guide his disciples was laid out in a 
practical way and not an abstractly doctrinal one. 
Although he himself had been trained in theology, he 
saw no spiritual value in the speculative and indepen- 
dent exercise of reason (see e.g. Durra, 34, 91), and 
the hagiographical sources show us al-Shadhili com- 
batting and converting Mut‘tazili disputants (cdid., 
23). God is the original source of the conscience, not 
an object of knowledge; how could He be approached 
through concrete things, when it is only through Him 
that these things are known? (Lata’if, 92). Al-Shadhili 
develops very little the doctrinal consequences of the 
experience of fand°—unity of existence, identification 
of the devotee with his Lord—but goes back to the ac- 
tual spiritual experience itself: ‘“The Sufi sees his own 
existence as being like dust (Aaba’) floating in the 
air—neither as existence nor as annihilation, just as it 
is in the knowledge of God’”’ (al-Sha‘rani, Tabakat, ii, 
8; Durra, 90). He recommends to his disciples the 
greatest possible discretion concerning their spiritual 
conditions, so as not to become at the same time puff- 
ed up with pride in regard to others and uselessly to 
hurt the susceptibilities of ordinary believers: ‘‘If you 
wish to reach the irreproachable Way, speak like 
someone who is apart from God, at the same time 
keeping union with Him present in your secret heart”’ 
(al-Sha‘rani, op. cit., ii, 7; see also Durra, 30). 
Another aspect of the spiritual teaching of al- 
Shadhili is the number and the important function of 
prayers (ad‘iya) and litanies (ahzab) which he left to his 
disciples. These prayers often relate to specific situa- 
tions, e.g. spiritual or material distress (cf. Durra, ch. 
iii; al-Sha‘rani, op. cit, ii, 6, 9). The ahzab most often 
recited are the very popular Aizb al-bahr (inspired 
directly by the Prophet, cf. Durra, 51), the 4. al-kabir 
(or hidjab sharif), the h. al-barr, the h. al-nur, the h. al- 


fath and the h. al-Shaykh Abi ’l-Hasan. Their texts are 


given by Ibn al-Sabbagh, Ibn ‘Iyad and, more recent- 
ly, ‘A.H. Mahmid, al-Madrasa al-shadhiliyya al-haditha 
wa-imamuha Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhili, Cairo 1969). The 
boundary between the liturgical recitation of a prayer 
taught by the Pole and the magical usage of these texts 
is not always easy to trace; certain of these litanies in- 
clude formulae of a theurgical or talismanic nature, 
and numerous of the faithful attribute inherent virtues 
to these texts, independent of whatever understanding 
of it the one reciting it may have. But al-Shadhili is 
in any case guiltless regarding all the forms of 
superstition surrounding the cult of saints, which he 
condemned as a form of idolatry (al-Sha‘rant, op. cit., 
ii, 10). If saints’ prayers are answered, it is because 
they are the theophanic locus of the divine mercy, and 
not because they themselves have any authority for in- 
tercession. In his own lifetime, al-Shadhili already ac- 
quired a reputation as a miracle worker; marvellous 
happenings took place round his tomb and amongst 
his close disciples, for whom the Master remained, 
even after his death, the person for whom God 
answers prayers. 

A more esoteric teaching of al-Shadhili’s concerns 
the concept of sainthood. It revolved round walaya as 
a prophetic inheritance (see e.g. al-Sha‘rani, op. cit., 
ul, 10; or Durra, 132-3), here again taking up an earlier 
Sufi doctrine. The fully-accomplished saint reaches 
the degree of knowledge of the prophets (andiya”) and 
the messengers (rusuf), but he is inferior to them on 
two counts: on the one hand, his knowledge is, in the 
great majority of cases, less complete than theirs, and 
on the other, he is not sent to bring a more correct ver- 
sion of a shari‘a (Laté’if, 59-60). Al-Shadhili’s teaching 
was nevertheless perceived by his followers as an ac- 
tual, living continuation of Muhammad’s mission (cf. 
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e.g. Durra, 154). The vision of a hierarchy of saints, 
which is implied here, is fundamental. As we have 
seen, al-Shadhili was preoccupied since his youth by 
the meeting with the Pole of the universe. His 
disciples considered him fairly soon as being himself 
this kuth (Lata*if, 139), and he personally openly 
strengthened them in this conviction (ibid., 141, 146, 
165; Durra, 13-14, 111). He designated his main disci- 
ple Abu ’I-‘Abbas al-Mursi as his successor in this 
function, and Shadhili tradition confirms that the kutb 
would be a member of their brotherhood, until the 
Judgement Day. This kutbaniyya is here to be under- 
stood in the absolute sense (or even, cosmic, cf. ibid. , 
9, 105-6) and not relative to a specific community; al- 
Shadhily himself enunciated the fifteen remarkable 
features or charismas which this office of the Pole in- 
volves (amongst these are the guarantee of inability to 
err, and knowledge of the past, present and future; cf. 
Lajaif, 163, and Durra, 71). But otherwise, it is a 
delicate task to isolate the original doctrine of al- 
Shadhili regarding the formulations of the Masters of 
the following generations. Ibn ‘Ata Allah relates 
(Lajaif, 163-4) that Abu ’l-Hasan received a visit 
from Sadr al-Din al-Kiinawi [q.v.] at a time when his 
master Ibn ‘Arabi was still alive. ‘‘{Sadr al-Din] ex- 
patiated on a multiplicity of sciences. The Shaykh 
kept his head bowed until Sadr al-Din had finished 
talking. Then he raised his head and said to him, Tell 
me who is at this moment the Pole of our age, who is 
a veracious successor (siddik) and what is his 
knowledge? Shaykh Sadr al-Din was silent and gave 
no reply’’. P. Nwiya (Jbn ‘Aja? Allah et la naissance de 
la confrérie shadhilite, Beirut 1972, 26) sees in this tale 
an affirmation of the pre-eminence of the Shadhili 
way—proceeding from the direct teaching of and in- 
spired by the Pole—over that represented by Ibn 
‘Arabi, But this opinion is rejected by M. 
Chodkiewicz (Le sceau des saints, Paris 1986, 173), for 
whom the function of the Seal, claimed by Ibn ‘Arabi, 
cannot coincide with that of the Pole—whence al- 
Kinawi’s silence. 

Even if al-Shadhili never envisaged the formation 
of a farika in the strict sense of the term, his teaching 
nevertheless marks the evolution of Sifism towards its 
manifestation in the brotherhoods and_ in 
maraboutism. There are several disciples of far- 
reaching influence—the Andalusian Abu ’1-‘Abbas al- 
Mursi (d. 686/1287) and the Egyptian Ibn ‘Ata? Allah 
(d. 709/1309) from amongst his immediate 
successors——who at the same time continued his 
teaching, codified the ritual of the dazkr, founded 
khanakahs and in turn instructed disciples in the spirit 
of the school. This moderate form of Sufism cor- 
responded to a profound need in the Muslim society 
of the age; Shadhili khanakahs spread and flourished in 
Egypt, Ifrikiya, Morocco, as well as in Syria and the 
Hidjaz. Numerous branches and sub-branches more 
or less attached to the Shadhiliyya saw the light in the 
course of succeeding centuries [see SHADHILIYYA]. As 
for the master’s memory, it is perpetuated by the an- 
nual festivals on the very spot of his burial in the 
eastern desert of Upper Egypt, as well as in Ifrikiya, 
at Sidi Belhassen (in the outskirts of Tunis), Menzel 
Bouzelfa (Cape Bon) and on the mount Zaghwan. 
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ed by Haneberg, in Ai Abdulhasan Schadelt, in 
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teachings of al-Shadhili, Albany 1993, who has also 
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African Sufi, according to Ibn al-Sabbagh, in MW, 
xxxvili (1948), should be noted. Amongst recent 
works on al-Shadhili are included ‘A.S. ‘Ammar, 
Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhili, Cairo 1951; R. Brunschvig, 
Hafsides, Paris 1947, ii, 322-3; A. Mackeen, The rise 
of al-Shadhili, in JAOS, xci (1971). (P. Lory) 
SHADHILIYYA, one of the most important 
currents of Sifism, associated with the teaching 
and spiritual authority of the great Moroccan mystic 
of the 7th/13th century, Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhili 
(9.2. ]. 

This last, originating from northern Morocco, 
where he benefited from the spiritual teaching of ‘Abd 
al-Salam b. Mashish [see ‘asp AL-saLAM], lived in 
Ifrikiya and, above all, in Egypt, where his preaching 
and spiritual precepts enjoyed an immense success 
[see AL-sHADHILI]. It does not seem that he himself 
had the idea of founding a structured Sifi 
brotherhood. But the fervour of his disciples, who 
considered him as the Pole (kuth) of the universe for 
his age, and who therefore saw in his words a direct 
divine inspiration, was transferred to his successor, 
the Andalusi Abu ’I-‘Abbas al-Mursi (d. 686/1287). 
The latter’s authority and spiritual breadth knew how 
both to maintain the cohesion of the Shadhili group 
and to instill into it a lasting dynamic of expansion. 
Al-Mursi’s work was completed by the enthusiastic 
work of an Egyptian scholar, Tadj al-Din Ibn ‘Ata? 
Allah al-Iskandari (d. 709/1309 in Cairo; see 1BN SATA? 
ALLAH). Whereas neither his own master nor Abu ’I- 
Hasan al-Shadhili left behind any written work, Ibn 
‘Ata Allah wrote, notably, numerous treatises of a 
doctrinal nature, as well as collections of prayers, 
which played a decisive role in the constituting of a 
genuine Shadhili spirituality (see Brockelmann, II, 
143-4, S II, 145-7; A.W. al-Ghunaymi al-Taftazani, 
Ibn ‘Ata? Allah al-Sikandart wa-tasawwufuhu, Cairo 
1389/1969, i, 3). His Lafa*if al-minan forms one of the 
main sources regarding the teachings of the two first 
masters of the Shadhili school; as for his collection of 
dicta, the Hikam, it had an immense diffusion all over 
the Islamic world and attracted several commentaries, 
notably by Ibn ‘Abbad of Ronda (8th/14th century), 
Ahmad Zarrak (9th/15th) and Ibn SAdjiba (12th- 
13th/18th-19th). See the study and Fr. tr. by P. 
Nwyia, Ibn ‘Ata? Allah et la naissance de la confrérte 
shadhilite, Beirut 1972; Eng. tr. V. Danner, Jbn 
Ataillah’s Suft aphorisms, Leiden 1973. 

We know only imperfectly the formative period of 
the brotherhood. During the 8th/14th century it 
spread through Egypt and the Maghrib, where from 
the 9th/15th century it enjoyed a considerable success. 
One should stress that it never assumed the form of a 
centralised order, but early spread out into a 
multitude of ramifications with very relaxed links, of 
sub-branches energised by spiritual masters whose 
strong personality often raised up a specific strain 
amidst the generality of the Shadhili tradition. Cer- 
tain of these ramifications had a limited implantation 
within a determined region, whilst others formed 
much wider groupings. But in all cases, the flexibility 
of a tradition presenting itself more as a school of 
spirituality than as a structured organisation allowed 
its adaptation to very diverse historical and local con- 
texts. It could thus avoid the rigidity and degeneration 
which often awaited mystical groups which were over- 
institutionalised. The Shadhiliyya was born in an ur- 
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ban milieu (Alexandria, Cairo, Tunis), and counted 
within its ranks a good number of well-known intellec- 
tuals, such as the great 9th/15th-century polygraph 
Djalal al-Din al-Suyutr [g.v.]. But it also found a 
ready audience in rural areas, especially in the 
Maghrib. The affiliation to the order of the ecstatic 
popular saints of the 10th/16th-century ‘Ali al- 
Sanhadji and his pupil ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Madjdhib 
is characteristic in this regard (see A.L. de Premare, 
Sidi SAbd-er-Rahmén el-Mejdiib, Paris-Rabat 1985, ch. 
III). In the Maghrib properly speaking, but equally in 
the Nile valley, the Shadhiliyya accompanied the 
development of a Sifism which tolerated—and even 
encouraged—cults around saints’ tombs, in which the 
efficacy of the daraka of the master counted for more 
and more. 

We shall not deal here with the Safi currents which 
sometimes attached themselves to the Shadhili spirit 
in a purely mythical or lateral manner, such as the 
Badawiyya or Dastkiyya; nor with those which, 
despite being impregnated with the Shadhili spirit, 
developed into new and independent orders (the 
Tidjaniyya and orders derived from the Idrisiyya). 
But one should mention, amongst the brotherhoods of 
the Shadhili tradition which affirmed their personality 
during that time, that, in Egypt, the Wafa?iyya, 
founded by the Ifrikiyan Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Wafa’? al-Bakri (d. 760/1359) and his son ‘Ali (d. 
807/1404; on him, see al-Sha‘rani’s notice, in 
Tabakat, ii, 22-65), enjoyed a solid implantation and 
an undoubted spiritual and intellectual diffusion. The 
Hanafiyya were founded by Muhammad al-Hanafi 
(d. 847/1443), a highly charismatic personality who 
left a strong mark on his age (cf. ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al- 
Battanini, K. Sirr al-saft fi manakib al-sultan al-Hanaft, 
Cairo 1306/1888). In Syria, the Shadhiliyya spread 
under the impulse of the Moroccan ‘Ali b. Mayman 
al-Fasi (d. 917/1511) and his disciples, affiliates of the 
Madyaniyya branch. 

In the Maghrib, the Shadhili presence was even 
more widespread. One may mention, in particular, 
the Zarrikiyya, which arose out of the teaching of 
Abu ’1-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Burnusi, called al-Zarraik 
(d. 899/1494). This Moroccan scholar had a stay in 
Egypt, where he became a disciple of the Wafa?i 
master Ahmad al-Hadrami and probably of another 
Hanafi one. Then he returned to the Maghrib and 
travelled in various regions. He left behind an impor- 
tant body of written work (cf., especially, his Kawa%d 
al-tasawwuf, Damascus 1968) and breathed fresh life 
into the Shadhili heritage there, raising up a fresh im- 
pulse (see A.F. Khushaim, Zarriig the Sufi, Tripoli 
1976). Several Maghribi brotherhoods claimed con- 
nections with his teaching: the Darkawiyya (see 
below), the Rashidiyya and its own branches, the 
Shaykhiyya, Karzaziyya and Nsiriyya (on these 
groups, see Depont and Coppolani, Les confréries 
religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1884, 457 ff.; G. 
Drague, Esquisse d’histoire religieuse du Maroc, Paris 
1951, 185 ff.). Another dynamic movement of Sha- 
dhili inspiration was stimulated by the figure of Abii 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Djazili, a Sufi master 
originally from southern Morocco. This last travelled 
to Fez, then had a long stay in the East (40 years?) and 
finally returned to Morocco. After a period of hermit- 
like seclusion, he spread his teachings, which had such 
popular repercussions that he was persecuted by the 
political authorities and died—perhaps from 
poison—in ca. 869/1465, the year of the fall of the 
Marinid [9.v.] dynasty [see at-pjazUzi]. Later, his 
body was interred at Marrakech, and he became one 
of the seven patron saints of the city. This 


thaumaturge wali marks the origin of a new form of 
mass Sifism. Membership was no longer conditional 
upon personal initiation rites (suhba, talkin), and did 
not necessarily take place within a_ structured 
brotherhood, but resulted from a simple act of 
allegiance to a shaykh shown by a rite of transmission 
of baraka and devotional practice centred round 
reading a collection of litanies, the Dala*il al-khayrat. 
This last became extremely popular, notably because 
of the miraculous benefits which certain people con- 
nected with its recitation. Several later awa if attach- 
ed themselves to the movement of al-Djazili, in- 
cluding the ‘Ardsiyya, widespread in Ifrikiya (see 
Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 341 ff.), the Hansaliyya (see 
Depont and Coppolani, 492 ff.; Drague, 163 ff.) or 
also the ‘Isawiyya. The latter, which owed its name to 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Mukhtar (d. 931/1524), added 
to the Shadhili-Djazuli tradition shamanistic practices 
reminiscent of those of the Rifa‘iyya: initiates were 
endowed with a totem animal, practised spiritual heal- 
ings and, in a trance, devoured snakes or pierced their 
bodies with sword blades (see R. Brunel, Essai sur la 
confrérie des Aissaouas au Maroc, Paris 1926). Analogous 
practices are also found in the related Moroccan order 
of the Hamdishiyya (see V. Crapanzano, The 
Hamadsha—a_ study in Moroccan  ethnopsychology, 
Berkeley, etc. 1973). 

The historic success of the Shadhili Way probably 
depended on several factors of a historical nature. 
Within a North Africa engulfed in a permanent 
economic and political state of crisis, grouping in the 
bosom of a community based on initiational solidarity 
had a certain attraction. The political authorites, such 
as the Marinids in Morocco or the Hafsids in Ifrikiya, 
often actively favoured the creating or expansion of 
the zawayd in their territories, and the integration of 
moderate Sufism in the teaching of the madrasas—or 
conversely, of fikh in the zawayd. It is true that these 
last also at times played the role of centres of 
dissidence against the central power, as with that of al- 
Dil@ in Morocco, which almost succeeded in seizing 
the sultanate power towards the middle of the 
11th/17th century (see M. Hadjdji, al-Zawiya al- 
Dila*tyya, Rabat 1384/1964, and av-p1LA? in Suppl.). 
Nevertheless, they were more often regarded as cen- 
tres of social stability by virtue of the allegiance given 
by complete tribes or villages to the shaykh. They were 
often organised on a ‘‘dynastic’’ manner of function- 
ing, and to some extent regulated local and tribal par- 
ticularisms. But the especial success of the Sha- 
dhiliyya was due to the factors peculiar to itself. Its 
strictly orthodox Sunnism and the respect for all ex- 
oteric tradition which it professed, its social 
discreetness (absence of distinctive garb or of spec- 
tacular public festivals or of begging), all of these 
aroused confidence and fervour. Finally, the active 
role played by the brotherhoods in attempting to resist 
European encroachments in the Muslim lands—as 
e.g. that of the Shadhiliyya-Djaziliyya in Morocco in 
the warfare against the Portuguese in the 9th- 
10th/15th-16th centuries—accelerated the process of 
cohesiveness of Sufism and the social fabric in the 
Maghrib. 

More recently, currents of revival attached to the 
Shadhili tradition have appeared. This is the case with 
the Darkawiyya [see DaRKAwa]. It goes back to Abi 
Hamid al-‘Arabi al-Darkawi (d. 1823), who is to be 
placed in the Zarruki tradition without there being 
any new elements added, except for a reforming zeal 
in combatting the material and spiritual corruption of 
the surrounding maraboutic Sufism. The great moral 
(and political) influence which he exercised from his 
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zawiya in the region of Fez was prolonged after his 
death; new branches of the order then came into 
being, with a remarkable vitality extending right 
through the 19th century. Thus there was the Ba- 
Zidiyya, of which Ibn ‘Adjiba, prolix author and head 
of an active tarika (d. 1809; g.v. and J.-L. Michon, Le 
Soufi marocain Ahmad ibn ‘Ajiba et son mi‘raj, Paris 
1973), was a member. One should also mention the 
Yashrutiyya branch, founded by the Tunisian ‘Ali al- 
Yashruti (d. 1891), which became especially rooted in 
Syria, Palestine and Jordan; his history is known to us 
from the compendious Rihla ila ’l-hakk written by the 
master’s daughter, Fatima al-Yashrutiyya (see J. van 
Ess, Die Yasrutiya, in WI, xvi [1975]). Finally, there is 
the SAlawiyya, founded in 1914 in the Darkawiyya- 
Bu-Zidiyya tradition by Ahmad b. ‘Aliwa (d. 1934; 
see IBN SALiwa). His reforming dynamism and his new 
presentation of Islamic esotericim—which he spread 
forth in his journal a/-Balagh al-qgjaza?i7i and in many 
publications—attracted numerous disciples, including 
a certain number of Westerners (see M. Lings, A 
Moslem saint of the twentieth century, London 1961, Fr. tr. 
Un saint musulman du 20 siécle, le chetkh Ahmad al- 
‘Alawi, Paris 1967). 

It is not easy to trace the contours of such move- 
ments as these, since their attachment to the Shadhili 
silsila is sometimes very loose and blurred. It often 
happened that a Master would be brought up in 
several traditions, and multiplicity of affiliations by 
the simple attributing of a khirka became a custom 
more and more widespread over the lapse of cen- 
turies. Nasir al-Dar‘i, founder of the Nasiriyya, had 
received the double Zarraki and Djazili initiation; 
Muhammad b. ‘Aris, who had frequented Shadhili 
and Kadiri masters, did not claim kinship with any 
well-defined fartka. At that time, the historic correct- 
ness and authenticity of the sz/st/as was visibly less im- 
portant than the efficacious presence of a master 
whose charisma authenticated his mission. This 
rather diffuse character of the brotherhoods’ affilia- 
tions is illustrated and analysed for the eastern regions 
by E. Geoffroy in his Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie sous 
les derniers Mamelouks et les premiers Ottomans: orientations 
spirttuelles et enjeux culturels, Damascus 1995, part 3. 

The present position of the Shadhiliyya can be 
delineated as follows. The order is mainly represented 
in North Africa, where it forms, with the Kadiriyya 
and the Khalwatiyya the chief living Sufi school. The 
Shadhilt branches remain equally active in Egypt and 
also in the Sudan. But it would be erroneous to see in 
the Shadhiliyya an exclusively North African order. 
Branches of it have in effect spread throughout almost 
the whole Muslim world, see A. Popovic and G. 
Veinstein (eds.), Les ordres mystiques dans l’Islam— 
Cheminements et situation actuelle, Paris 1986, index s.n.: 
most certainly in Syria and the Arab Near East (see 
F. de Jong, Les confréries mystiques au Machreq arabe, in 
Popovic and Veinstein, of. cit.), but also in Turkey 
and the Balkans, in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, 
in Indonesia and as far as China. : 

How, then may one characterise Shadhilt spirituali- 
ty as it has been formed, propagated and modified in 
the course of the centuries? First of all, one should 
note its attachment to orthodoxy and its carefulness 
not to give any appearance of contravening either the 
letter or the spirit of the Shar?‘a; it is only in confident 
submission to the Law and total obedience to the 
shaykh that the novice can grasp the nature of his rela- 
tionship with God. It gives little attention to 
phenomena of a miraculous appearance (Aaramat), and 
commends a mystical cult of sobriety (sahw) which is 
circumspect regarding the states of mystical inebria- 


tion. In general, it tolerates the practices of music and 
dancing (sama‘ [q.v.]), but with a clear display of 
prudence. The excesses of ceremonies involving con- 
ditions of trance amongst the ‘Isawiyya and Ham- 
dushiyya are in any case marginal phenomena, and it 
is likely that the respective founders of these orders 
did not play any role in them. The Shadhiliyya ad- 
vocate an attitude of action of continual gratitude 
(shukr), and try to avoid an asceticism involving 
renunciation which might lead to despising part of 
God’s blessings and beauty; the Sufi who sees nothing 
else but God is spiritually less perfect than the one 
who sees God in everything (Lataif al-minan, Cairo 
1974, 89-90). In this spirit, al-Shadhili and other 
great masters after him (‘Ali Wafa? and Muhammad 
al-Hanaft) deliberately dressed themselves in an 
elegant fashion. 

It is not an ‘‘intellectual’’ order, in the sense that 
a greater accent is placed on practice than on doctrine. 
This does not mean, as some have written, that the 
Shadhiliyya have no structured doctrine; the 
Wafa?iyya branch, in particular, provoked the pro- 
duction of an important corpus of texts which is still 
poorly explored. The work of Ibn ‘Arab? was more- 
over spread within the Shadhili milieu as elsewhere 
within the fabric of Sufism. Indeed, the Shadhiliyya 
wished to make itself an order accessible to all 
Muslims, at whatever level of culture they might be, 
but reading is recommended to those with access to it 
(see e.g. Ibn ‘Iyad or SAyyad, al-Mafakhir al-‘aliyya fi 
‘t-maathir al-shadhiliyya, Tunis 1986, 116). However, 
by far the most used books are the collections of 
prayers and litanies. For Shadhili spirituality is seen 
mainly through readings made out loud and the can- 
tillation of various texts: akzab composed by the foun- 
ding masters (al-Shadhili and al-Mursi), collections 
like al-Djazuli’s Dalat al-khayrat and poems in honour 
of the Prophet (al-Bisiri, author of the celebrated Bur- 
da ode, was a Shadhili). An important part of the 
popular work al-Mafakhir al-aliyya is thus consecrated 
to dhikr texts. These are those prayers and litanies 
recited congregationally which best represent Shadhili 
mysticism, based on deep immersion in the state of 
service to God (‘ubtidiyya) in humility and on the ac- 
tion of grace. 
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dans UIslam 
(P. Lory) 


Dermenghem, Le culte des saints 

maghrébin, Paris 1954, repr. 1982. 

SHADIABAD [see MANDU]. 

SHADIRWAN, also shadhirwan, is an Arabised 
Persian word which originally meant a precious cur- 
tain or drapery suspended on tents of sovereigns and 
leaders and from balconies of palaces and mansions. 
But in mediaeval sources it often occurs as an ar- 
chitectural term designating either a wall fountain or 
its most important element—the inclined and carved 
marble slab upon which water flows—perhaps in 
reference to the fabric-like texture of water rippling 
down the oblique surface (Laila Ibrahim and M.M. 
Amin, Architectural terms in Mamluk documents, Cairo 
1990, 66, 68-9; G. Margais, Salsabil et Sadirwan, in 
Etudes d’Orientalisme dédié a la mémoire de Lévi-Provengal, 
Paris 1962, ii, 639-48). In this second sense, it usually 
alternates with salsabil, an Arabic word which appears 
in the Kur’an (LXXVI, 18) as the name of a par- 
ticular spring in heaven. In Muslim India, large water 
chutes, called abshars and made of inclined and carved 
marble slabs similar to shadirwans or salsabils, in- 
tercepted the flow of water in the long channels that 
run the entire length of gardens, especially in the 
Mughal gardens of Kashmir, and provided the transi- 
tion from one level to the next below [see on this MA?. 
12). 

The origin and first appearance of shadirwan or 
salsabil in Islamic architecture are not known. Nor is 
its place of appearance, although there are some in- 
dications that it might have been Samarra? [q.v.], the 
transient and opulent ‘Abbasid capital (221-79/836- 
92), where a large number of palaces with gardens, 
fountains, and pools were constructed. Modern ex- 
cavations and contemporary panegyric poetry 
describing these palaces suggest that the monumental 
water works in Samarra? anticipated the later and 
more intimate shadirwan systems (Yasser Tabbaa, 
Towards an interpretation of the use of water in Islamic court- 
yards and courtyard gardens, in Journal of Garden History, 
vii/2 [July-Sept. 1987], 198-9). The earliest datable 
remains of a shadirwan, a marble slab (1.3 m by .37 m 
and .14 m thick), carved with a chevron pattern with 
three fish in low relief at one end, was discovered 
during the excavation of the Zirid Kal‘at Bant Ham- 
mad in Algeria, built in the middle of the 5th/11th 
century (L. Golvin, Recherches archéologiques a la Qal‘at 
des Bani Hammad, Paris 1965, 122-7, and pls. 43-4). 
Several shadirwans from the 6th/12th century, com- 
plete with scalloped or carved salsabils, small basins, 
and channels emptying in central pools exist in vari- 
ous regions, Palermo in Sicily, al-Fustat in Egypt, and 
a number of sites in Syria and Djazira, proving the 
diffusion of the type over the entire Islamic world. 
The earliest and best preserved among them is the 
shadirwan of the La Ziza (‘Aziza) Palace at Palermo, 
built between 1165 and 1175 for William I and 
William IT, Norman kings of Sicily, undoubtedly by 
Muslim craftsmen. Located in an alcove at the centre 
of the main hall under a mukarnas [q.v.] vault, it con- 
sists of a nozzle in a niche in the wall from which 
water gushes over a multi-coloured marble salsabil 
with a chevron deep carving to a channel cut in the 
paving which flows into two aligned shallow square 
pools before emptying in a large pool outside (G. 
Caronia, La Zisa di Palermo: storia e restauro, Rome 
1982, 53-6, 64-7, figs. 71-3, 142-3, 164-5). A painting 
of a shadirwan with a lion head for a spout and a 
chevron-patterned salsabil emptying in a quadrilobed 
pool appears among other paintings into the ceiling of 
the Cappella Palatina in Palermo built by Roger II in 
the 1140s (R. Ettinghausen, Arab painting, Geneva 


1962, 48). This representation and a number of 
references to the shadirwan in contemporary Sicilian 
Arabic eulogistic poetry, addressed both to Norman 
and Muslim Hammadid patrons, suggest that the 
type was widespread in palatial architecture all over 
the Maghrib (Tabbaa, 202). 

This is further confirmed by the remains of large 
houses excavated in al-Fustat. The plans of at least 
two of them (nos. iii and vi), dated to the Fatimid 
period (4th-5th/10th-11th centuries), exhibit ar- 
rangements similar to the Ziza shadirwan. They each 
have a big basin in the centre of the courtyard con- 
nected with a small basin in the middle of a side hall 
via a shallow channel. The small basin is set under a 
wall recess with a spout attached to pipes in the wall 
from which most probably water ran over a no-longer- 
extant salsabil (K.A.C. Creswell, Muslim architecture of 
Egypt, Oxford 1952, i, 124-6, figs. 58, 61). Whether 
the salsabil had any mukarnas hood above it is impos- 
sible to know. 

The next example of shadirwan comes from 
Damascus. In the Madrasa al-Nuriyya (of Nur al- 
Din, 567/1172), in the Iwan [q.v.] facing the entrance 
and under a mukarnas hood, ‘‘water pours from a 
Shadirwan into a pool, which opens into a long channel 
until it falls into a central pool in the courtyard’’ (Ibn 
Djubayr, Rihkla, Beirut 1964, 256). It was recently cut 
off and its channel paved over, but the 1920s plan 
made by Herzfeld shows a typical shadirwan system 
(Creswell, ii, 109-10, fig. 56). The appearance of this 
shadirwan can be considered a novelty, since this is the 
first time we encounter it outside the realm of residen- 
tial or palatial architecture. A little later in date is a 
series of Ayyubid and Artukid palaces built in the 
citadels of Syria and Djazira with elaborate water 
systems consisting of fountains, channels, and pools. 
At least three of them, the early 7th/13th-century Ar- 
tukid palace at Diyarbakir, the Ayyibid palace in 
Aleppo (built between 617/1220 and 658/1260) and 
the Artukid al-Firdaws palace in Mardin (636- 
58/1239-60), have shadirwans occupying the centre of 
an iwan’s back wall and flowing via a narrow channel 
into a large pool in the courtyard (Tabbaa, 208-11, 
figs. 11-17). 

In Ayyubid and Mamluk Cairo, shadirwan ar- 
rangements became a salient feature in reception 
halls, known as ka‘as. Several Cairene shadirwan slabs 
with various patterns engraved on their surfaces are 
on display at the Islamic Art Museum in Cairo and 
the Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyya in Kuwait, while few 
are still zn sttu. The most notable among them are the 
two shadirwans in two opposite iwans of the bimaristan 
of Sultan Kalawiin (683/1284), which may have be- 
longed to the four-iwan ka‘a of the Fatimid Western 
Palace, or its Ayyubid replacement that was ap- 
propriated by Kalawin to build his complex 
(Creswell, ii, 208-10, pl. 63). Wakf [g.v.] documents 
furnish a number of descriptions of Mamluk shadir- 
wans which provide information on their various uses, 
composition, and terminology (Mona Zakarya, Deux 
palais du Caire médiéval, wagfs et architecture, Marseilles 
1983, 148). Thus, for example, we learn that the small 
receptacle in which water falls before flowing over the 
Shadirwan had an onomatopoeic name, karkal; the 
channel was called s¢/sal (Ibrahim and Amin, 66). The 
bimaristan of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh (821-3/1418-20) 
repeated the model of the dimaristan of Kalawun with 
two shadirwans in two opposite iwans (wakf of al- 
Mu’ayyad Shaykh, Dar al-Watha’ik, no. 938 k, 7, 1. 
24-5). Cairene sabils [g.v.] too had shadirwans from 
which water collected into small basins (fasa@ki, pl. of 
fiskiyya) (wakf of Amir Khayir Bek, Dar al-Watha’ik, 
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no. 292/244, 5, 1. 5-13). Some shadirwans had two 
flanking colonnettes which supported the mukarnas 
hood above, an arrangement probably inspired by the 
development of Mamltk mihrabs which had two or 
four flanking colonnettes as well (wakf of Sultan 
Barsbay, Dar al-Kutub, no. 3390, 5, 1. 5-13). 

Because Cairene ka‘as developed into smaller 
enclosed units with either two Iwans and a space in the 
middle called durka“a, or one iwan and a durka‘a, or, 
in the rarest of cases, four iwans in a cruciform plan 
around a durkd‘a, water moving from shadirwans to col- 
lecting pools no longer played a role in linking the in- 
terior and exterior spaces. Furthermore, the shrinking 
of the central space precluded the possibility of having 
a large pool in its centre which could receive a cons- 
tant flow of water from a shadirwan. In fact, it seems 
that enclosing ka‘as ultimately sealed the fate of shadtr- 
wans. Later Mamlik and Ottoman ka‘as had central 
small fountains but no shadirwans and no connecting 
channels. Many, however, retain a strong reminder of 
the missing shadirwan in the form of a niche in the cen- 
tre of their jwan’s back wall, called sadr, with an or- 
nate hood, and sometimes flanking colonnettes but no 
water flowing. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
(Nasser RaBBaT) 

SHADJAR at-DURR, Walidat Kuwait at- 
Sauintyya, also called Umm Khalil, the famous 
sultana of Egypt (ruled 648/1250). 

Shadjar(at) al-Durr (the oldest sources prefer the 
former, modern Arab authors the latter), a strong- 
minded Turkish slave, started her career as al-Salih 
Ayyub’s favourite concubine (hence al-Salihiyya). In 
637/1239-40, during their imprisonment in al-Karak, 
she bore him a son, Khalil (hence Umm/Walidat al- 
Khalil), after which al-Salih freed and married her. 
The sultan loved his wife, now queen of Egypt, dearly 
and ranked her next to his commander Fakhr al-Din. 
When in 647/1249 al-Salih, expecting the French 
Crusaders’ advance, died in al-Mansiira, she formed 
part of the council of three that mastered the crisis. 
They agreed to conceal his death and entrust rule to 
one of them, Fakhr al-Din, until al-Salih’s son and 
heir al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Turanshah arrived from 
Hisn Kayfa three months later. It was only after 
disgruntled Bahri amis, perhaps with the threatened 
widow’s consent, had killed the new sultan, that 
Shadjar al-Durr stepped into the centre stage: Al- 
Salih’s amirs and Mamliks appointed her sultana on 
30 Muharram 648/4 May 1250 with ‘Izz al-Din 
Aybak al-Turkumani as commander. Though women 
had exercised power as royal spouses and regents 
before, her formal recognition as ruler in her own 
right was unheard-of in the Muslim Near East, the 
only precedent being the sultanate of Radiyya (9.2. | of 
Dihli from 634/1236 to 637/1240. Her claim to 
legitimacy rested on her status as wife of the late 
sultan and, what is more, mother of their dead son, as 
seen in her regnal name Walidat al-Khalil. Her elec- 
tion by Mamluks marks the transition from Ayyabid 
to Mamlik rule. Their choice of a woman, unusual as 
it may seem, was considered. Al-Salih himself had 
recommended her as chief advisor to his son, and she 
had proven worthy of his trust after his death. The en- 
thronement of their female compatriot may have been 
facilitated by a less restrictive view of élite women’s 
roles among tribal Turks and a general propensity to 
hold women in high esteem. Her coin titulature reads 
‘‘al-Musta‘simiyya, al-Salihiyya, © Malikat — al- 
Muslimin, Walidat al-Malik al-Mansur (i.e. 
Khalil)’. The loyalty to the ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Musta‘sim herein declared was never rewarded by his 


investiture of her. Although late reports about a 
caliphal letter objecting to a woman’s sultanate and a 
similar pronouncement by a leading jurist are ques- 
tionable, Shadjar al-Durr’s claim to the Ayyubid 
throne could be and was repudiated by the Syrian 
Ayyubid al-Nasir Yusuf on several counts, including 
her sex and slave origin. Loath to lose the Syrian 
provinces the Bahri Mamluks felt compelled to 
replace her by a man. Shadjar al-Durr therefore ceded 
the throne to her as yet undistinguished commander 
Aybak on 28 Rabi‘ IT 648/30 July 1250. However, her 
formal abdication did not put an end to her pre- 
eminent part in ruling the country, as is attested by all 
sources; in fact, she still signed royal decrees as late as 
653/1255. Aybak married her either the day after his 
tentative promotion or sometime after he deposed the 
child al-Ashraf Masa, of Yemenite Ayyubid descent, 
in 651/1254, who had replaced him as nominal sultan 
five days after his installation. Having dealt with the 
Syrian enemy and internal Bahri opposition, he 
thought to challenge his wife’s position by contracting 
a marriage with the Zangid princess of Mawsil. 
Shadjar al-Durr heard of his plans and had him killed 
on 23 Rabi‘ I 655/10 April 1257, But her attempts to 
retain influence as kingmaker came to nothing. On 11 
Rabi‘ I1/28 April, her naked corpse was found lying 
outside the Citadel. She was buried in the tomb she 
had built for herself. The ‘‘dahiyat al-dahr whom no 
woman rivalled in beauty and no man in determina- 
tion’’ (Barhebraeus) had finally lost the struggle for 
power. Her posthumous career as historical and 
literary character exemplifies the transformation of 
fragmentary evidence into ever more readable stories, 
into history and her story. 
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SHADUNA, the Arabic name of one of the kuras 

or provinces of al-Andalus. It stems from Latin 
Asido, a Roman and then Visigothic town also called 
Madinat Ibn Salim in Muslim times, the modern 
Medina Sidonia. It was bounded on the north by the 
kuras of Seville and Morén; on the east by that of 
Algeciras; and on the south and west by the sea. 
There is no clear information about the kura’s capiial, 
since the sources mention at times Jerez (Sharish), 
Medina Sidonia, Arcos or a certain Hadirat Kalsana 
and Kadis or Djazirat Kadis. According to contem- 
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porary authors, Shadina was divided into numerous 
districts, including villages, towns and fortresses 
(husun). Amongst these last are mentioned in the Dhzkr 
bilad al-Andalus Tota, Arcos, Ibn Salim, Nablab, 
Sanlicar, Galyana, al-Kanatir, al-Akwas and Kal‘at 
Ward. Concerning the towns, this work distinguished 
especially Cadiz and Jerez. Algeciras, a major centre 
of al-Andalus all through its long history, formed part 
of this kira at an early period but soon became the 
chef-lieu of an independent province. According to 
Ibn Ghalib and al-Himyari, Shadiina was bountifully 
endowed with the gifts of land and sea, and covered 
25 square miles. 

Ibn al-Shabbat relates that Tarik [g.v.] disembark- 
ed in al-Andalus and marched on the Wadi Lakko, 
where he confronted the troops of King Roderic. After 
defeating the Visigothic ruler, the Muslims besieged 
Madinat Shadina. In 125/743, the djund of Filastin 
(i.e. Palestine) settled in the province; this is the first 
reference to Shadiina as a kdra. Towards 127/745 the 
Kaysi rebels led by al-Sumay] assembled there against 
the Kalbis of Abu ’I-Djattar. The Madjiis [g.v.} or 
Northmen landed on the coast of Shadiina in 229/844 
and occupied the port of Cadiz, although the greater 
part of their fleet sailed up the Guadalquivir towards 
Seville. Being highly fertile and productive, as noted 
above, the district paid tribute of 50,600 dinars in the 
time of al-Hakam I, and it furthermore furnished al- 
most half the 20,000 cavalry which could be mobilised 
in ‘Abd al-Rahman II’s time. 

The sources are sparse about the succeeding period 
up to the constituting of the taifas. It was at Shadiina 
that the Bana Djazrin, Berbers who had come over to 
reinforce al-Mansir’s army in the Peninsula, overran 
a land in the grip of civil warfare. Set apart in the 
kira of Shadiina, they formed a taifa around the 
stronghold of Arcos, and their authority was recognis- 
ed by Jerez and Cadiz. Shadina had three rulers 
before being absorbed by the SAbbadid of Seville, al- 
Mu‘tadid: Muhammad b. Djazriin (402-20/1011-29), 
‘Abdin b. Muhammad (420-45/1029-53) and 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ka?im (445-51/1053- 
9). It belonged to the taifa of Seville until the 
Almoravids took over al-Andalus in 483/1090. In the 
middle of the 6th/13th century, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa b. 
Maymin led a rising in Cadiz, as part of the 
generalised anti-Almoravid movement which split the 
country into fragments, which are called the ‘‘second 
taifas’’. From 5340/1145 onwards he proclaimed the 
Almohads, and the territory of the ancient kira re- 
mained under the new dynasty’s aegis, although soon 
menaced by the Castilian armies of the Reconquista. 
Thus ca. 572/1176 Ferdinand II attacked Arcos and 
Jerez. It was there that the tentative movements for 
expansion of Ibn Hid were halted, defeated by 
Castile at Jerez in 627/1230. The Muslims remained 
in the region, but once Seville fell in 646/1248, they 
found themselves defenceless. Then Castile seized 
Cadiz in 660/1262. Two years later came the Mudéjar 
rebellion against Alfonso X, supported from 
Granada, as a result of which the Castilians decreed 
the expulsion of the Mudéjars from this region, thus 
subduing the populations of Jerez, Medina Sidonia, 
Vejer, Sanliicar, Arcos, etc. Shadiina became 
henceforth the political and military frontier with the 
Nasrid kingdom of Granada [see Nasrips]. 
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SHAFA‘A (a.), intercession, mediation. He 
who makes the intercession is called shaft‘ and shaft‘. 
The word is also used in other than theological 
language, e.g. in laying a petition before a king (L‘A 
s.v.), in interceding for a debtor (al-Bukhari, Istikrad, 
18). Very little is known of intercession in judicial 
procedure. In the Hadith it is said: ‘‘He who by his in- 
tercession puts out of operation one of the hudid Allah 
is putting himself in opposition to God’’ (Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, ii, 70, 82; cf. al-Bukhari, Anbiya?, 54/11; 
Hudid, 12). 

1. In official Islam. 

The word is usually found in the theological sense, 
particularly in eschatological descriptions; it already 
occurs in the Kur?n in this use. Muhammad became 
acquainted through Jewish and more particularly 
Christian influences with the idea of eschatological in- 
tercession. In Job xxxiii, 23 ff. (the text is corrupt), 
the angels are mentioned who intercede for man to 
release him from death. In Job v, 1, there is reference 
to the saints (by whom here also angels are probably 
meant), to whom man turns in his need. Abraham is 
a mortal saint whom we find interceding in the Old 
Testament (in the story of Sodom and Gomorrah). 

In the apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature, 
we again find the same classes of beings with the same 
function: the angels (Test. Adam, ix, 3) and the saints 
(2. Maccab., xv, 14; Assumptio Mosis, xii, 6). In the ear- 
ly Christian literature the same idea repeatedly oc- 
curs, but here we have two further classes of beings: 
the apostles and the martyrs (cf. Cyril of Jerusalem in 
Migne, Patrologia Graeca, xxxiii, 1115; patriarchs, pro- 
phets, apostles, martyrs; cf. xlvi, 850; Ixi, 581). 

In the Kur’an, intercession occurs mainly in a 
negative context. The day of judgment is described as 
a day on which no shafa‘a will be accepted (stra II, 48, 
254). This is directed against Muhammad’s enemies 
as is evident from X, 18: ‘‘they serve not God but 
what brings them neither ill nor good and they say 
these are our intercessors with God’’; cf. also 
LXXIV, 48: ‘‘the intervention of those who make 
shafa‘a will not avail them’’. 

But the possibility of intercession is not absolutely 
excluded. XXXIX, 44 says: ‘‘Say: the intercession 
belongs to God, etc.’’. Passages are fairly numerous 
in which this statement is defined to mean that shafa‘a 
is only possible with God’s permission: ‘‘Who should 
intervene with Him, without His permission?’’ (II, 
255, cf. X, 3). Those who receive God’s permission 
for shafa‘a are explained as follows: ‘‘The shafa‘a is on- 
ly for those who have an ‘ahd with the Merciful’ 
(XIX, 87) and XLIII, 86: ‘‘They whom they invoke 
besides God shall not be able to intercede except those 
who bear witness to the truth’’. XXI, 26-8 is remark- 
able where the power of intercession is evidently 
credited to the angels: ‘‘they say the Merciful has 
begotten offspring. Nay, they are but His honoured 
servants who ... and they offer not to intercede save 
on behalf of whom it pleaseth Him’’. It appears that 
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the angels are meant by the honoured servants. XL, 
7 (cf. XLII, 5) is more definite: ‘‘Those who bear the 
throne and surround it sing the praises of their Lord 
and believe in Him and implore forgiveness for those 
who believe (saying), Our Lord; who embracest all 
things in mercy and knowledge; bestow forgiveness on 
them that repent and follow Thy path and keep them 
from the pains of Hell’’. 

Such utterances paved the way for an unrestricted 
adoption by Islam of the principle of shafa‘a. In the 
classical Hadith which reflects the development of 
ideas to about 150 A.H., we already have ample ma- 
terial. Shafa‘a is usually mentioned here in 
eschatological descriptions. But it should be noted that 
the Prophet, even in his lifetime, is said to have made 
intercession. ‘A?isha relates that he often slipped 
quietly from her side at night to go to the cemetery of 
Baki‘ al-Gharkad [g.v.] to beseech forgiveness of God 
for the dead (Muslim, Djandiz, 102; cf. al-Tirmidhi, 
Dyanaiz, 59). Similarly, his istighfar is mentioned in 
the salat al-djanaiz (e.g. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 170) 
and its efficacy explained (zbid., 388). The prayer for 
the forgiveness of sins then became or remained an in- 
tegral part of this sa/at (e.g. Aba Ishak al-Shirazi, 
Kitab al-Tanbih, ed. T.J.W. Juynboll, 48) to which a 
high degree of importance was attributed. Cf. 
Muslim, Djanaiz, 58: ‘‘If a community of Muslims, 
a hundred strong, perform the salat over a Muslim 
and all pray for his sins to be forgiven him, this prayer 
will surely be granted’’; and Ibn Hanbal, iv, 79, 100, 
where the number a hundred is reduced to three rows 
(sufiif). 

Muhammad’s intercession at the day of judgment 
is described in a tradition which frequently occurs 
(c.g. al-Bukhari, Tawhid, 19; Muslim, Iman, 322, 
326-9; al-Tirmidhi, 7afsir, stra XVII, 19; Ibn Han- 
bal, i, 4), the main features of which are as follows. 
On the day of judgment, God will assemble the 
believers; in their need they turn to Adam for his in- 
tercession. He reminds them, however, that through 
him sin entered the world and refers them to Nth. But 
he also mentions his sins and refers them to Ibrahim. 
In this way, they appeal in vain to the great apostles 
of God until ‘Isa finally advises them to appeal to 
Muhammad for assistance. The latter will gird 
himself and with God’s permission throw himself 
before Him. Then he will be told ‘‘arise and say, in- 
tercession is granted thee’’. God will thereupon name 
him a definite number to be released and when he has 
led these into Paradise, he will again throw himself 
before his Lord and the same stages will again be 
repeated several times until finally Muhammad says, 
“‘O Lord, now there are only left in hell those who, ac- 
cording to the Kur?an, are to remain there eternally’. 

This tradition is in its different forms the locus 
classicus for the limitation of the power of intercession 
to Muhammad to the exclusion of the other apostles. 
In some traditions it is numbered among the 
charismata allotted to him (e.g. al-Bukhan, sa/at, 56). 

Muhammad’s shafa‘a then is recognised by the 
idima®, it is based on XVII, 79: ‘‘Perhaps the Lord 
shall call thee to an honourable place’’; and on XCIII, 
5: ‘‘and thy Lord shall give a reward with which thou 
shalt be pleased’’ (al-Razi’s commentary on stra II, 
48, 2nd masala; cf. earlier, Muslim, Jman, 320). 
Muhammad is said to have been offered the privilege 
of shafa‘a by a message from his Lord as a choice; the 
alternative was the assurance that half of his com- 
munity would enter paradise. Muhammad, however, 
preferred the right of intercession, doubtless because 
he thought he would get a considerable result from it 
(al-Tirmidhi, Sifat al-Kiyama, 13; Ibn Hanbal, iv, 
404). 





The traditions describe very vividly how the 
“‘people of hell’? (djahannamiyytin) are released from 
their fearful state. Some have had to suffer com- 
paratively little from the flames; others on the other 
hand are already in part turned to cinders. They are 
sprinkled with water from the well of life and they are 
restored to a healthy condition (e.g. Muslim, /man, 
320). 

In another class of traditions it is said that every 
prophet has a ‘‘supplication’’ (da‘wa) and that 
Muhammad keeps his secret in order to intercede with 
God for his community on the day of judgment (cf. 
e.g. Ibn Hanbal, ii, 313; Muslim, /man, 334). 

In accordance with the Christian conception men- 
tioned above, Islam was not content to make Muham- 
mad the sole conveyor of intercession. At his side, we 
find angels, prophets, martyrs and even simple 
believers (al-Bukhari, Tawhid, 24/5; Ibn Hanbal, iii, 
94; Abii Dawid, Dyihad, 26; al-Tabari, Tafsir on 
Kur’an, XIX, 87). But it is Muhammad who will be 
the prime intercessor (Muslim, Jman, 330, 332; 
Fad@il, 3, Aba Dawid, Sunna, 13). For the Shia, 
naturally, the power of intercession after the Prophet 
falls above all to the Imams (see e.g. M.J. McDer- 
mott, The theology of al-Shaikh al-Mufid, Beirut 1978, 
254-5). 

Finally, one should examine the question of those 
for whom intercession will be efficacious. In classical 
Tradition, the response in principle which is given 
there is that shafa‘a is valid for all those who do not 
associate anything with God (cf. al-Bukhari, Tawhid, 
19; al-Tirmidhi, Sifat al-kiyama, 13), even if they have 
nevertheless been guilty of grave sins (of which they 
have not repented). A famous hadith makes the 
Prophet say, ‘‘My intercession will be for the grave 
sinners of my community (Ji-ahl al-kabair min um- 
mati)’ (Abi Dawid, Sunna, 21; al-Tirmidhi, loc. cit., 
11; Ibn Madja, Zuhd, 37). Such is the position of the 
Sunni theologians (cf. al-Ash‘ari, Makalat, Wiesbaden 
1963, 474), including the Hanbalis (cf. Laoust, La 
profession de foi d’Ibn Batta, Damascus 1958, 100 of tr.). 
For them, the Prophet’s intercession will concern all 
those believers who, because of their sins, would have 
merited divine punishment, with God either admit- 
ting them to His Paradise immediately or else bring- 
ing them forth from Hell at the end of a period of time 
more or less protracted (see al-R4zi, Tafsir on Kur’an, 
II, 48, beginning of the second masala, ed. Tehran 
n.d., iii, 56). The MuStazila, on the other hand, as 
well as the Kharidijites, reject this interpretation (see 
al-Baghdadi, Usal al-din, Istanbul 1928, 244; Ibn 
Hazm, Fisal, Cairo 1317-21, iv, 63). For the 
Muttazila, prophetal intercession can only operate in 
favour of sinners who have already repented (see 
Mankdim =Ps. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Sharh al-usil al- 
khamsa, Cairo 1965, 688, 691); they consider it to be, 
on God’s part, an extra act of favour (fadl) (see al- 
Ash‘ari, Makalat, 474; Mankdim, op. cit., 691; al- 
Razi, Tafsir, iii, 56). Against the Sunni position, the 
Mutazila invoke certain of the Kur’anic verses cited 
above, notably XL, 18, and XXI, 28 (cf. Mankdim, 
689; al-R4zi, op. cit., iii, 56). 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
article and older bl. in El’): Ibn Khuzayma, 
Tawhid, Cairo 1968, 241-325; Adjurri, Sharia, 
Cairo 1950, 331-52; Ibn Farak, Mudjarrad makalat 
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Beirut 1957, 365-77; idem Insaf, Cairo 1963, 168- 
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Nasafi, Tabsira, ii, Damascus 1993, 792-7; L. 
Gardet, Dieu et la destinée de l'homme, Paris 1967, 311- 
14; E. Riad, Shafa‘a dans le Coran, in Orientalia 
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Suecana, xxx (1981), 37-62; D. Gimaret, La doctrine 

d’al-Ash‘ari, Paris 1990, 497-500. 

(A.J. Wensinck-[D. Gimaret]) 

2. In popular piety. 

Although the Throne Verse (sura II, 155) asks, 
“Who could intercede with Him except by His per- 
mission?’’? many Muslims believed that the Prophet 
was granted this permission, as XVII, 79 speaks of his 
“special rank’’. Another Kur?dnic verse that seems to 
allow intercession was XL, 7, where ‘‘those who carry 
the divine throne’’ are mentioned as constantly asking 
divine forgiveness. Thus the belief developed that 
even pious acts could serve as intercessors: the Kur?an 
will intercede for those who have studied and recited 
it devoutly, and this hope is often expressed in prayers 
written at the end of manuscripts of it. Other religious 
works could be imagined as interceding, such as the 
profession of faith; even mosques were thought to be 
transformed into white camels or boats to carry to 
Paradise those who had regularly performed their 
prayers in them, just as Friday might appear as a 
beautiful youth to intercede for people who had 
honoured him by attending the Friday worship. It was 
also believed that martyrs could intercede on behalf of 
family and friends, and that children who had died in 
infancy would intercede for their parents to have them 
brought to Paradise, because otherwise they would 
feel lonely. 

But the most important intercessor is Muhammad, 
and the numerous people in the Muslim world who 
are called ‘‘Muhammad Shafi‘’’ bear witness to this 
belief, which is based on the legend that at Doomsday, 
all prophets (including the sinless Jesus) will call out 
nafsi nafst ‘“‘I myself {want to be saved]}’’ while 
Muhammad calls out ummati ummati ‘‘my community, 
my community [should be saved]’’. Innumerable 
folk-songs and also high-flown poetical descriptions 
tell how he will lead his community to Paradise carry- 
ing the green ‘‘banner of praise’’ (diwa? al-hamd), for 
his shafa‘a is meant, it is believed, for the grave sinners 
of his community. 

Many prayers contain the request that God may 
grant His prophet the position of honour in which he 
can intercede for his community; typical is the prayer 
in al-Djazuli’s Dalai al-khayrat, ‘‘O God, appoint our 
lord Muhammad as the most trusted of speakers and 
the most prevailing of requesters and the first of in- 
tercessors and the most favoured of those whose in- 
tercession is acceptable ... etc.’’. There is barely a 
poet—‘‘heretic, drug addict (dhangi) or wine-bibber’’ 
(as a Sindhi bard sings in the 19th century)—who has 
not relied upon the Prophet’s intercession, and to 
recite blessings over him was believed to attract his 
special help. Poetry in which hope for shafa‘a is ex- 
pressed is found abundantly in all the languages of the 
Islamic world, whether one turns to a scholar like Ibn 
Khaldin in North Africa or to a folk poet in the 
Khowar language in the Karakorum. The Urdu poet 
Mir Muhammad Taki Mir (d. 1223/1810 [g.v.]) 
claims: 

‘‘Why do you worry, O Mir, thinking of your black 

book? 

The person of the Seal of Prophets is a guarantee for 

your salvation!”’ 
and the Mamluk Sultan Kayitbay of Egypt was as 
convinced of the Prophet’s intercession as were poets 
in Sind, who loved to enumerate dozens of countries 
over which the Prophet’s shafa‘a stretches (mostly in 
alliterating groups of names). All of them claimed that 
their ‘‘hand was on his skirt’’ to implore his help, and 
some, like the Urdu poet Muhsin Kakorawi (d. 1905) 
expressed the hope that the poetry written in his praise 


might be recited at Doomsday to make the Prophet in- 
tercede on his behalf (although the Hadith expressedly 
emphasises the umma, not an individual, as recipient 
of intercession.) Even Hindu poets wrote poetry in the 
hope of the Prophet’s intercession, and the believers’ 
fear of the terrible Day of Judgment was more and 
more tempered by adding the element of hope, 
represented by the Prophet’s loving care for his com- 
munity. 

Bibliography: M. Horten, Die religiésen Vorstet- 
lungswelt des Volkes im Islam, Halle 1917; Tor An- 
drae, Die person Muhammads in lehre und glauben seiner 
gemeinde, Stockholm 1918; Taede Huitema, De 
voorspraak (shafa‘a) in den Islam, Leiden 1936; Con- 
stance Padwick, Muslim devotions, London 1960; A. 
Schimmel, And Muhammad 1s His Messenger, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 1985. (ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL) 
AL-SHAFAK (a.), morning or evening twilight, the 

periods between daybreak (al-fadjr or tuli‘ al-shafak) 
and sunrise (¢udi‘ al-shams) and between sunset (ghuriib 
al-shams) and nightfall (mughib al-shafak). These are of 
special importance in Islamic ritual because they 
relate to three of the prayers [see sALAT and MIKAT, i]: 
the fadjr prayer is to be performed as soon as possible 
after daybreak and must be completed before sunrise, 
the maghrib prayer begins as soon as possible after 
sunset, and the ‘isha? prayer as soon as possible after 
nightfall. Al-Biruni [g.v.] gives an excellent descrip- 
tion in al-Kaniin al-Mas‘udi (Haydarabad 1954-6, ii, 
948-50), here summarised. In the morning a long thin 
column of light appears first, which is more or less in- 
clined to the horizon according to the latitude of the 
locality. This is called the ‘‘false dawn’’ (al-subh al- 
kadhib or al-fadjr al-kadhib) or, because of its shape, 
“‘the tail of the wolf’’ (dhanab al-sirhan). Prayer at this 
time is forbidden. This is followed by the ‘‘true 
dawn’” (al-subh al-sadik), first as a faint white light 
which gradually extends in the form of a crescent 
along the horizon; it marks the time for the beginning 
of the fadjr prayer. Next comes the ‘‘red dawn’’ (al- 
shafak al-ahmar). The same phenomena occur in the 
evening but in the reverse order, although ‘‘the wolf's 
tail’? is not seen so frequently in the evening. The 
“‘wolf’s tail’’ in the morning corresponds in fact to the 
phenomenon known as the zodiacal light, already 
mentioned in Kur?an, II, 183. Redhouse (1878 and 
1880) has gathered numerous references from Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish sources. 

The Shafi'is, Malikis and Hanbalis are in accord 
that the disappearance of the red glow (mughib al-shafak 
al-ahmar) in the evening sky should mark the end of 
the interval for the maghnb prayer and the beginning 
of that for the “sha? prayer. Aba Hanifa, on the other 
hand, favoured the time of the disappearance of the 
white glow, and his pupils Abt Yusuf and Muham- 
mad al-Shaybani followed other schools in this ques- 
tion. The various definitions have been collected by 
Wiedemann and Frank (1926), and al-Birini’s discus- 
sion in his [frad al-makal ft amr al-zilal has been studied 
by E.S. Kennedy (1976). 

Various Muslim astronomers determined the angle 
of solar depression below the horizon at the times of 
daybreak and nightfall, which are not identical to each 
other. The actual values depend on atmospheric con- 
ditions and the influence of moonlight as well as on 
the sharpness of the eyes of the observer. Habash 
[g.v.], for example, used 18° for both, as did Ibn 
Yunus [g.v.]. Al-Birdni [¢.v.] suggested both 18° and 
17°, and al-Kayini (ca. 400/1000) based his calcula- 
tions on 17°. Ibn Mu‘adh (see below) mentioned 18° 
and 19° but used 19° in his calculations. In the corpus 
of tables for time-keeping used in Cairo from the 
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7th/13th to the 13th/19th century, some of which go 
back to Ibn Yunus, 19° is used for morning and 17° 
for evening twilight. Nasir al-Din al-Tisi [¢.2.] 
assumed 18° for both phenomena. Al-Marrakushi 
[g.v.] favoured 20° and 16°, but al-Khalili (ca. 
760/1360), who otherwise relied heavily on him, used 
19° and 17° in the corpus of tables that was used in 
Damascus from the 8th/14th to the 13th/19th century. 

The duration of twilight (Aissat al-shafak) is a func- 
tion of the solar longitude and terrestrial latitude and 
hence varies throughout the year as well as from one 
latitude to another. Its determination is a trivial ex- 
tension of the general problem of determining time 
from solar altitude, a problem that was extremely 
popular amongst Muslim astronomers. The earliest 
table displaying this interval is due to Habash and is 
based on an approximate Indian formula for time- 
keeping (as well as on the parameter 18°); the time is 
given in seasonal hours and the table serves all 
latitudes (up to ca. 45°). Later tables, based mainly on 
exact formulae, are found in the various corpuses of 
tables used for time-keeping in various localities [see 
MIKAT. ii]. These corpuses sometimes contain in addi- 
tion a table of the duration of total darkness (daw al- 
layl or ma bayn al-shafak wa ’l-fadjr), simply determined 
by subtracting morning and evening twilight from the 
time between sunset and sunrise. The 10th/16th- 
century Cairene astronomer Muhammad b. Abi ’I- 
Khayr al-Husni prepared a set of tables displaying the 
duration of morning and evening twilight at the 
equinoxes and solstices for a series of latitudes. 

The duration of twilight may also be determined 
with an astrolabe [see asTuRLAB], whose markings 
sometimes include a curve representing the solar 
depression at daybreak/nightfall below the horizon, 
cnabling the user to measure the time taken from that 
depression to the eastern or western horizon. In the 
case of the astrolabic quadrant (rub‘ al-mukanjardt) [see 
RUB‘], two curves are often included whose distance 
from the meridian measures the duration of morning 
and evening twilight throughout the year (the meri- 
dian being cleverly substituted for the horizon). 

To explain the varying phenomena at twilight, it is 
assumed by Nasir al-Din al-Tisi and Kutb al-Din al- 
Shirazi {q.v.] and others that the spherical earth is sur- 
rounded by a layer of vapour that contains earthy and 
watery components, thicker in the lower strata than in 
the upper ones. Around the veil of vapour is a layer 
of pure air. The sun’s rays cast a shadow of the earth 
into these layers, the parts outside the shadow reflect 
the light and appear to shine. The earliest attempt to 
measure the height of the atmosphere was by the late 
5th/11th-century Andalusian adi Ibn Mu‘adh. His 
work, lost in the original, was published as Liber de 
crepuscults in 1542 and, falsely associated with Ibn al- 
Haytham [q. v.] (the correct authorship was first estab- 
lished in Sabra, 1967), it was influential in Europe in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Ibn Mu‘adh ‘‘deserves 
credit for bringing together diverse views in 
meteorology and astronomy to form a coherent 
method for determining the height of the at- 
mosphere’ (Goldstein, 1977), even though his result, 
namely, 50 miles, was not satisfactory. More practical 
considerations of twilight are found in zidjs [g.v.] and 
in works on time-keeping and on instrumentation. 
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Bs (E. Wrepemann-[D.A. Kinc]) 

SHAFIS gs. SALI atr-SAsgxatAni, Nasir al-Din, 
historian of Mamluk Egypt (born Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
649/February-March 1252, died 24 Sha‘ban 730/ 
12 June 1330). 

The son of a sister of the chancery clerk Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir [g. v.], he served as clerk first Baraka Khan b. 
Baybars, then Kalawin [q.v.]. His official career end- 
ed when he was blinded by an arrow at the battle of 
Hims (680/1281) [q.v.], although he claimed to have 
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played a significant part in the abrogation of the truce 
with the Latin kingdom (689/1290). He spent his long 
retirement as a /ittérateur and bibliophile. His 
numerous writings in verse and prose included a 
biography of Baybars, covertly critical both of the late 
sultan and of his previous biographer, Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir (Kitab Husn al-mandkib al-sirriyya al-muntaza‘a min 
al-sira al-Zahiriyya, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Khuwaytir, al- 
Riydd 1396/1976); and also biographies of Kalawan 
and his two sons, al-Ashraf Khalil and al-Nasir 
Muhammad. The first is probably al-Fadl al-ma*thir 
min sivat al-Malik al-Mansir (Bodleian, ms. Marsh 
424), which appears to be a compilation of pieces 
finally put together ca. 693/1293. ° 
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SHAFI‘A YAZDI, Danishmand Khan, a high 
noble in the Mughal Empire. A Persian by birth, 
he studied both rational and traditional sciences in the 
country of his birth. He came to India as a merchant 
and traded at Ahmadnagar. He entered imperial ser- 
vice in 1060/1650 under Shah Djahan and was given 
the rank of 1,000/100. In 1065/1654-5 he was given 
the title of Danishmand Khan which suggested the 
Emperor’s high opinion of his intellectual talents 
(danishmand, lit. ‘‘scholar, sage’’) and in 1068/1657-8 
he was appointed Mir Bakhshi but he resigned the 
same year. In 1070/1659-60 Awrangzib, the new 
Emperor, raised his rank to 4,000/2,000, and in 
1076/1665-6 to 5,000/2,500. He was appointed 
Governor of Dihli, but soon afterwards, in 1078/1667- 
8, a central administration minister (Mir Bakhshi). 
He died in 1081/1670. 

Danishmand Khan is also known to us from the let- 
ters of Francois Bernier who had taken his service in 
the 1660s. Danishmand Khan showed great interest 
in European sciences, and had Bernier expound to 
him the discoveries of Harvey and Pacquet and the 
philosophy of Gassendi and Descartes. The Italian 
traveller Manucci shares Bernier’s high opinion of 
Danishmand Khan’s wisdom and learning. 
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AL-SHAFI‘I, al-Imam Asu ‘ABD ALLAH 
Munammab B. Ipris b. al-SAbbas b. ‘Uthman b. 


Shafi‘ b. al-Sa°ib b. SUbayd b. ‘Abd Yazid b. Hashim 
b. al-Muttalib b. ‘Abd Manéaf b. Kusayy al-Kurashi, 
the eponym, rather than the founder, of the Shafi 
school (madhhab) {q.v.]. 

1. Life. 

The biographers are all agreed in dating the birth 
of al-ShafiT in 150/767, the year of the death of Abu 
Hanifa [q.v.], a tradition, related by al-Aburi (d. 
363/974) and often disputed, placing the two events 
on the very same day. According to the most ancient 
preserved source (Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 
327/939), Adab al-Shafi% wa-manakibuhu, Aleppo n.d., 
21-3), al-Shafi'l was born either at ‘Askalan, a town 
on the southern coast of Palestine, or in the Yemen, 
while most biographers incline rather towards Ghaz- 
za, likewise in southern Palestine (also mentioned, 
less frequently, is Mina near Mecca). 

His genealogy was one of the most prestigious 
since, while being a Kurashi, he was a Muttalibi on 
his father’s side, thus a distant relative of the Prophet 
(al-Muttalib was the brother of Hashim, paternal 
great-grandfather of Muhammad). His mother was, 
according to different sources, either of the Yemeni 
tribe of Azd (q.v.], or a direct descendent from ‘Alt b. 
Abi Talib [g.v. ], cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet. 
This latter hypothesis, disputed by Fakhr al-Din al- 
R4zi but retained by al-Subki ( Tabakat al-Shafi‘tyya al- 
kubra, Cairo n.d., i, 193-5) merits consideration for 
the extent to which it could partially account for the 
attitude of al-Shafi‘t at the time of his mihna (see 
below). 

This genealogy, which has been disputed, is always 
cited in connection with various hadiths of the 
Prophet—‘‘The Imams are of Kuraysh’’, ‘‘Learn 
from the Kurashis and do not seek to teach them 
anything’, etc.—with the evident intention of stress- 
ing the fundamental superiority of al-Shafi‘i, and 
thereby of the school which claims him, over the other 
Imams. Similarly, it is often considered that al-ShafiT 
was the renewer (mudjaddid) of religion (who, accord- 
ing to another hadith, is sent by God ‘‘at the beginning 
of each century’’) of the 2nd century A.H. 

At the age of two (or ten according to the source 
which places his birth in the Yemen), orphaned of his 
father, al-Shafi‘t was taken by his mother, who seems 
to have been totally without means, to Mecca where 
they had relatives. Living in humble style in the Shz“b 
al-Khayf, the young al-Shafi‘l seems to have become 
avidly interested in activities appropriate to his status 
as a member of the tribal aristocracy: poetry and, in 
particular, archery. His eloquence and his knowledge 
of the Arabic language—acquired, it is said (Ibn 
Farhun, al-Dibadj al-mudhahhab, Cairo n.d., ii, 157), in 
the course of prolonged wanderings with Hudhayl 
{g.v.], a tribe of northern Arabia renowned for the 
beauty of its speech—have remained highly respected 
and are said to have been praised by al-Djahiz [¢.v. ]; 
a collection of poems (diwan) attributed to him has 
also survived (numerous editions in Cairo). Having 
furthermore become an excellent archer—‘‘hitting the 
bull’s-eye nine (or ten) times out of ten’’—he seems 
to have composed a treatise on archery, an extract 
from which was to be reproduced in a section of 
the Kztab al-Umm (ed. Dar al-Sha‘b (photomechan- 
ical reprod. of the Bulak edition, 1321-5/1902-6), 
Cairo n.d., iv, 149-55; a (manuscript) K. al-Sabk wa 
’l-ramy is attributed to al-Shafi'l, cf. F. Sezgin, GAS, i, 
490). 

At a very early age, al-Shafi‘i was torn between the 
pursuit of these very mundane activities and the 
““quest for knowledge’’ (talad al-“ilm). According to an 
anecdote related by the biographers, one day, after al- 
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Shafi't had demonstrated his talents as an archer, one 
of the spectators, ‘Amr b. Sawwad, told him that he 
was a better scholar than an archer (anta ft ‘l-“lm akbar 
minka fi ’l-ramy); a compliment which apparently per- 
suaded him to devote himself entirely to study (Ibn 
Abi Hatim, Adab, 22-3). 

In Mecca, the principal masters of al-Shafi‘T were 
Muslim b. Khalid al-Zandji (d. 179/795 or 180/796), 
of whom little is known other than that he was the 
jurisconsult (mufiz) of the city, and Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna 
(d. 198/813) who was also, later, the master of Ibn 
Hanbal. At fifteen (or eighteen) years old, al-Shafil is 
said to have received his master’s permission to issue 
judicial decisions (fatwas) in his own right. At the 
same time, the reputation of a master of Medina, the 
Imam Malik b. Anas (95-179/715-95 [q.v.]) was in the 
ascendant and it was to him that al-Shafi‘i resolved to 
turn in order to complete his legal education. 

According to Ibn Abi Hatim al-R4zi, while still in 
Mecca al-Shafi'd obtained a copy of the Muwatta’-—the 
principal work of Malik—and learned it by heart 
before introducing himself to Malik in ca. 170/786, 
persistently asking his permission to recite it to him. 
After initial hesitation, Malik agreed and was very 
pleasantly surprised by the eloquence of the other, 
who was to become one of his disciples (Ibn Abi 
Hatim, Adab, 27-8). 

Al-Shafi? remained in Medina as a pupil of Malik 
until the latter’s death, a period of about ten years 
(Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mandakib al-Imam al-Shaft[, 
Cairo 1986, 45). Al-Shafi'i was always to consider 
Malik his supreme master but, being of a resolutely 
independent spirit, he was later to allow himself an ex- 
tremely critical K. [khtilaf Malik wa ’l-Shaft‘7, in fact a 
refutation of Malik which, in the form in which it has 
survived, is the work of al-Rabi‘ al-Muradi (d. 270- 
884), an Egyptian disciple of al-Shafi‘l, a book for 
which the Malikis, of Egypt especially, were not to 
forgive him (ed. with the K. al-Umm, vii, 177-249; see 
in this connection R. Brunschvig, Polémiques médiévales 
autour du rite de Malik, in Etudes d’Islamologie, ii, 65- 
101). In consequence, the Maliki school was to issue 
a polemical literature aimed directly at al-Shafict 
himself (the K. al-Radd ‘ala ‘l-Shafit by Abi Bakr 
Muhammad b. al-Labbad al-Kayrawani, d. 333/944, 
published Tunis 1986), which definitely deserves to be 
studied to the same degree as the better-known 
debates between Shafi‘is and Hanafis. : 

At Medina, al-Shafi‘l had other masters including 
in particular, a disturbing fact for his Sunni 
biographers, Ibrahim b. Abi Yahya (d. 184/800 or 
191/807) of whom the heresiographers maintain that 
he was a follower of the Mu‘tazila [q.v.]; but accord- 
ing to Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi (Mandkib, 44), this master 
is said to have taught him only Law (fikh) and Tradi- 
tion (hadith) and nothing in relation to theology (usul 
al-din). 

On account of the contradictions presented by the 
biographers, it becomes difficult to trage with preci- 
sion the life of al-Shafil after this first Hidjazi episode 
of his existence. Was he already in ‘Irak between 
177/793 and 179/795, and did he compose there the 
K. al-Hudjdja (lost), as stated by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi? 
In which case, how can he also write that al-ShafiT re- 
mained as a pupil of Malik at Medina until the latter’s 
death, i.e. until 179/795? According to al-Bayhaki (d. 
458/1066), al-Shafi‘i’s first period of residence in 
‘Irak dated from 195/811 to 197/813; which seems im- 
probable since he is reckoned when there to have 
visited al-Shaybani, who died in 189/805. The follow- 
ing events, widely attested, in the life of al-ShafiT, 
may however be accepted as genuine, although they 


cannot be dated with precision (all dates given here, 
with the exception of that of the death of al-Shafi, are 
hypothetical). 

It appears certain that it was shortly after having 
completed his education that al-Shafi‘i was summon- 
ed to perform some official function at Nadjran (in the 
north of Yemen) and that it was during this period 
that he compromised himself by joining the partisans 
of the Hasanid Yahya b. ‘Abd Allah (regarding him 
and the revolt which he led, see H. Laoust, Les 
schismes dans l’Islam, Paris 1983, 76-7). According to 
Ibn al-Nadim (d. 385/995 [g.v.]), al-ShafiT was a fer- 
vent Shit (wa-kana al-Shafii shadid™ fi ’l-tashayyu‘: 
Fihrist, Beirut 1978, 295); if this was genuinely the 
case, it can only be understood in a strictly political 
sense. This episode, which the biographers call the 
““test’’ (mihna) or the ‘‘crisis’’ (fitna) of al-Shafi‘t, end- 
ed, at some point in the decade following 180, with his 
appearance before the caliph Hardin al-Rashid at 
Rakka. It was through the intervention of the eminent 
jurist Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani [¢.v.]—a 
much favoured courtier and himself a former pupil of 
Malik and of Abu Hanifa—that al-Shafi‘l was par- 
doned, perhaps after a spell in prison, by the caliph 
(although the other nine co-defendants were ex- 
ecuted). According to the hagiographic version of this 
mihna, al-Shafi‘l’s salvation was entirely his own 
achievement, obtained by his re-affirmation of loyalty 
to al-Rashid and by ‘‘the strength of his argument’’ 
(kuwwat hudjdjatih). Al-Shafi‘i was not subsequently to 
occupy any official function, refusing the caliph’s of- 
fer of the post of judge (kadi) of Yemen. 

Al-ShafiT took up a first period of residence (of two 
years?) in “Irak (either before, or just after his mihna), 
during which he furthered his acquaintance with the 
school of fikh which had developed there, at the in- 
itiative of Aba Hanifa in particular, and which con- 
tinued to flourish there largely through the efforts of 
his two disciples Aba Yusuf [g.v.] and al-Shaybani 
(the text of the disputatios (mundzarat) between the lat- 
ter and al-Shafil is preserved in the Manakib of Fakhr 
al-Din). Al-Shafi‘T was a regular frequenter of the lat- 
ter’s circle and was later to devote a refutation to him, 
the K. al-Radd ‘ala Muhammad b. al-Hasan (K. al-Umm, 
vii, 277-303). 

After this first period in ‘Irak, al-Shafi‘t returned to 
Mecca where, moving gradually from the status of 
disciple to that of master, he stayed for some nine 
years. Ca. 195/811, he is again found in Baghdad for 
a period of approximately two years during which he 
composed the first version of the Rzsala (lost) and vari- 
ous texts containing what the Shafi‘is call ‘‘the ancient 
(doctrine)’’ (al-kadim) of al-Shafit. In 198/813, prob- 
ably after another visit to the Hidjaz, he is once 
again in Baghdad, but for only a few months. It was 
during this period, probably in Mecca, that al-Shafi‘r 
met Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855 [q.v.]), but despite the 
abundance in the biographies of anecdotes linking the 
two, it does not seem that they were well acquainted. 

Little is known of the reasons which induced al- 
ShafiT to emigrate and to settle definitively at Fustat 
in Egypt (according to certain sources he had already 
spent time there in 188/804). He was probably invited 
there by the governor al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd Allah (ac- 
cording to Yakut) but it seems probable that it was in 
fact the isolation imposed on him, in the Hidjaz, by 
the predominance of the disciples of Malik and, in 
Baghdad, by that of the disciples of al-Shaybani, 
which persuaded him to attempt the foundation of a 
school elsewhere. 

At Fustat, he was initially well received, regarded 
probably as a disciple of Malik, by the major Maliki 
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family of the Bana ‘Abd al-Hakam. Before writing a 
refutation of al-Shafil and returning to the ranks of 
the Malikis, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al- 
Hakam (d. 268/881) was one of his most fervent 
disciples. However, al-Shafi‘t very soon became a 
target for the criticism of the Egyptian Malikis, who 
sought without success to have him banished by the 
authorities. The life of al-Shafi was clearly that of an 
undesirable. 

It was however in Egypt—he lectured in the 
mosque of ‘Amr—that al-Shafi‘l’s teaching had its 
greatest impact; his principal disciples were Egyptians 
and subsequently Shafi‘ism competed successfully 
with Malikism for supremacy in Egypt [see 
sHAFI‘1vya]. It was here that al-Shafil composed the 
new version of his Risala (the one which has survived) 
and the majority of the texts collected in the K. 
al-Umm. 

The circumstances of his death, at 54 years old, the 
last day of Radjab 204/20 January 820, remain uncer- 
tain: according to some, he died as a result of a violent 
assault at the hands of a fanatical Maliki while others 
speak of sickness. He was buried in the tomb of the 
Bani ‘Abd al-Hakam at the foot of the Mukattam 
Hills. The architectural complex, frequently altered 
and restored, which surrounds his mausoleum, was 
erected under the Ayytbids. His tomb is today the ob- 
ject of particular veneration (along with the nearby 
tombs of the Imam al-Layth and of others, it forms 
part of a ‘“‘tour’’ which takes place on Thursdays), 
and every year his mawlid, one of Cairo’s most impor- 
tant dates, is lavishly celebrated (one aspect of the 
popular devotion surrounding al-Shafi‘t is studied in 
S. “Uways, Zahirat irsal al-rasa°il ila darth al-Imam al- 
Shafit, Cairo 1978). 

Married twice, al-Shafi? had four children: two 
sons, Abii ‘Uthman (who was kadi of Aleppo) and 
Abu ’l-Hasan, and two daughters, Fatima and 
Zaynab. 

Reference may be made to sHAFI‘1yyA for a list of 
the principal disciples of al-Shafi‘’. 

2. Doctrine. 

a. Theology (usil al-din, ‘ilm al-kalam). Over the 
years, a considerable quantity of ink has been expend- 
ed in addressing the question of the theological views 
of al-ShafiSt. In reality, the interest accorded to this 
question in the post-al-ShafiT period seems to be in- 
versely proportional to the interest in the subject 
shown by al-Shafi‘i himself; the few references to the 
ahl al-kalam (an expression which, at the time, denoted 
the Mu‘tazilis) in his work are always linked to issues 
of a legal and not of a theological nature (J. Schacht, 
The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford 1950, 
258-9). 

It is therefore appropriate to treat with great cau- 
tion (1) the various professions of faith attributed to 
al-Shafi‘t which give the impression that his thinking 
was in some ways a prefiguration of Ash‘arism (al- 
Asgh‘artyya [q.v.}), (the K. al-Fikh al-akbar fi ’l-tawhid, 
Cairo 1324/1906, is clearly apocryphal and the 
authenticity of the K. Wastyyat al-Shafi‘i, ed. Kern in 
MSOS, xiii [1910], 141-5, is doubtful), and at other 
times a prefiguration of Hanbalism (cf. the creed 
(‘akida) attributed to al-Shafil in the Tabakat al- 
Hanabila of Ibn Abi Ya‘la, Beirut n.d., i, 283-4); and 
(2) the observations related by Ash‘ari Shafi‘ts, such 
as Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi or al-Subki, depicting al- 
Shafit as favouring the exercise of “lm al-kalam and 
those, related by traditionalist Shafi‘is, which show 
him hostile to this discipline (e.g. Ibn Abr Hatim, 
Adab, 182-9). In this context, the literature as a whole 
derives largely from retrospective projection, and the 
debates to which it refers were not to become crucial 


in Islam until after the death of al-Shafit (more 
precisely, after the mihna [q.v.] revolving round the 
question of the creation of the Kur’an, which began 
in 218/833). 

A recent interpretation of the work of al-Shafi‘'s, 
open to objection on the grounds that it, too, borrows 
from this dubious retrospection on the part of 
biographers, depicts him as a traditionalist whose 
primary purpose was to oppose the development of so- 
called ‘‘rationalist’’ theology (G. Makdisi, in SY, lix 
[1984], 5-47). 

b. Usal al-fikh. It was, allegedly, at the request of 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi, a traditionist of Basra 
who died in 198/813, that al-Shafi‘t composed the 
Risala (numerous editions since 1894, of which the 
best is that of A.M. Shakir, Cairo 1940 with 
numerous re-issues; Eng. tr. M. Khadduri, repr. 
Cambridge 1987; partial Fr. tr. Ph. Rancillac, in 
MIDEO, xi [1972], 127-326) and thus instituted the 
science of ustl al-fikh which was later to be elevated to 
a privileged position in the classical canon of Islamic 
scholarship (statements denying to al-Shafil the credit 
for having founded this science should be regarded as 
strictly polemical). The text which is currently 
available, in the form of two manuscripts, was 
very likely composed in Egypt and reflects the final 
stage in the legal thinking of al-Shafi‘l, who had com- 
posed a substantially different version (al-risdla al- 
kadima) while resident in ‘Irak. 

As a result of the works of I. Goldziher, who had no 
knowledge of the Risala (Die Zahiriten. Ihr Lehrsystem 
und thre Geschichte, Leipzig 1884, Eng. tr. The Zahiris, 
Leiden 1971) and of J. Schacht (Origins, and An intro- 
duction to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, Fr. tr. Introduction 
au droit musulmane, Paris 1983), the contribution of al- 
Shafi? to Islamic legal thought—which he raised to 
the status of a science—is customarily regarded as a 
synthesis between the two major directions hitherto 
followed in terms of the elaboration of fikh, with which 
he was thoroughly familiar: on the one hand, that of 
his master Malik and on the other that of Aba Hanifa, 
as represented by al-Shaybani. In the depth of its in- 
spiration, the Shafifian synthesis would nevertheless 
be more faithful to the spirit of the former and could 
be placed under the rubric of traditionalism. 

The fundamental idea around which the entire legal 
thought of al-Shafi‘t is developed in the Risdala is that, 
to every act performed by a believer who is subject to 
the Law (mukallaf) there corresponds a statute (hukm) 
belonging to the revealed Law (shari<a). This legal 
statute is either presented as such in the scriptural 
sources (the Kur’an and the Sunna), which al-Shafi‘t 
calls ‘‘the foundation’? (al-as/), or is it possible, by 
means of analogical reasoning (kipas {q.v.]) to infer it 
from the ay/, the latter being the bearer of a latent ‘‘ra- 
tionally deducible content’’, the ma‘kul al-asl? 

All the efforts of al-Shafiii—and herein lies his 
originality in comparison with his predecessors—were 
subsequently to be applied to defining with precision, 
establishing critically and ranking in order of priority 
these different sources (asl and ma‘kil al-asl) and to 
determining the modalities of their usage. It is no 
doubt the critical effort characterising Shafi‘ian legal 
thought which explains to a large extent the open 
hostility or the indifference with which the Risala was 
initially received among fukaha? of all persuasions. 
Furthermore, the simple fact that al-Shafil had 
chosen to write a treatise on this subject entailed a 
systematisation, a codification and, up to a point, a 
rationalisation of understanding the Law, the /ikh, 
which were soon to provoke tensions which would not 
be resolved until much later. 

The principal attainments of the legal thought of al- 
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Shafi‘i consist in (1) the definition of the Sunna [g. v. J, 
and (2) the systematisation of analogical reasoning. 
As regards the Sunna, it is appropriate, according to 
al-Shafil, to identify it strictly with the sayings 
(akwal), the acts (af“al) and the tacit acquiescence 
(zkrar) of the one Prophet as related in solidly estab- 
lished traditions; in other words, it is no longer possi- 
ble to suppose naively that the various existing local 
traditions faithfully reflect the practice of the Prophet. 
The argument, reinforced by a radical critique of con- 
formism (taklid [q.v.]), was principally directed against 
Malik and his disciples, who tended to assimilate the 
practice (Samal) of Medina to that of the Prophet for 
the reason, theoretically indefensible, that the 
Medinans had directly inherited the tradition of the 
Prophet because he had lived there. 

As for analogical reasoning, identified with :djtihad 
[g.v.], the function of which is to fill gaps left by the 
Kur’an and the Sunna, al-Shafi distinguishes be- 
tween two types: ‘‘analogy by cause’’ (kzyas al- 
ma‘na)—the fkiyds al-Slla of the post-Shafitian 
theoreticians—and the less authoritative ‘‘analogy by 
resemblance’’ (kiyas al-shabakh). Common to both of 
them is the imperative obligation to rely upon a legal 
proof (dalil shar%t), which may sometimes be difficult 
for the jurist to trace but of which, through 
postulating, the existence is certain. The argument, 
this time, is directed rather against Aba Hanifa and 
his partisans who were reputed to rely on 7a?y and 
istthsan [q.v.], i.e. on freer forms of reasoning, less 
closely tied to the revealed datum. In using such 
reasoning, al-Shafi‘i was to claim that man introduces 
arbitrariness (tahakkum) into the comprehension of the 
Law and that in so doing he substitutes himself for 
God and the Prophet (al-Ghazali attributes to him the 
maxim man istahsana fa-kad shara“a), the only legitimate 
legislators of the community. 

It is evident that al-Shafi'? maintains his distance 
from Malik, as from Abd Hanifa and his successor al- 
Shaybani, and that in fact he has placed the two par- 
ties side-by-side in formally addressing to them the 
same message ‘‘Return to the proof’’. Considering 
his work from this perspective, al-Shafil was anything 
but a traditionalist, since he profoundly modified the 
notion, hitherto predominant among jurists, that the 
community was still in direct and immediate contact 
with the Revelation. After the passing of al-Shafil, on 
the other hand, the jurists would be obliged to inter- 
pret the reception of the revealed Law by referring to 
a legal theory which became ever more complex. 

It should be noted that the Risala remained a dead 
letter for more than a century and that the science of 
the usul al-fikh, inherited from al-Shafil, was not real- 
ly developed until aftcr the 4th/10th century. But it is 
not certain, on the other hand, that this means that 
the importance traditionally accorded to this work is 
exaggerated (a thesis recently propounded by W.B. 
Hallaq in IJMES, xxv [1993], 587-605, in reply to 
N.J. Coulson, A history of Islamic law, Edinburgh 1964, 
53-61, Fr. tr. Histoire du droit islamique, Paris 1995, 
52-60). 

In addition to the Risala, two other texts of al- 
Shafi‘’s legal theory have been preserved, and these 
have yet to receive the attention that they deserve: the 
K. Ibtal al-istihsan (published with the K. al-Umm, vii, 
267-77), and the K. Dyima® al-‘ilm (in tbid., 250-62, 
another ed. by A.M. Shakir, Cairo 1940). 

c. Fikh. In the absence of any monograph devoted 
to the practical law elaborated by al-Shafi‘l, the pres- 
ent writer is obliged to confine himself to indicating 
the texts which could serve as a basis for such a study 
(the later ShafiT texts of fikk, some of which have been 


translated, are the work of the major mudjtahids and do 
not necessarily reflect the fikh of al-Shafi‘l). 

Great confusion prevails among the biographers in 
regard to the works of /ikh of al-Shafi't (see, in this 
context, the attempt at clarification of the Shafi‘ian 
bibliography by Muhammad Abi Zahra, al-Shafi%, 
Cairo n.d., 134-49). Just as in the field of legal theory, 
two distinct periods in the activity of al-Shafi‘t are to 
be identified here. The first took place in the Hidjaz 
and in ‘Irak and led to the production of a book intitl- 
ed K. al-Hudjdja, probably a compilation, of which the 
transmitter reputed to be the most reliable was Abi 
‘Ali al-Hasan al-Za‘farani (d. 260/874), a Baghdadi 
disciple of al-Shafi‘i. This work has not survived. 

The ‘‘new (doctrine)’’ (al-djadid) was elaborated in 
Egypt during the last years of al-Shafi‘i’s life and is to 
be found recorded in the monumental K. al-Umm, the 
edition of which cited above also contains, in vol. vii, 
numerous other texts of al-Shafi'l, some, according to 
J. Schacht (cf. Origins, 330), dating from the ‘Iraki 
period. In the current state of knowledge it is impos- 
sible to determine with certainty whether the AMabsut, 
mentioned by al-Bayhaki in particular as belonging 
among the works of al-Shafi‘i, is, as seems probable, 
the same book as the K. al-Umm. 

Also available is an Ahk@m al-Kur’an (ed. al- 
Kawthari, 2 vols., n.d.), a treatise dealing with the 
legal statutes present in the Kur’an which is not the 
one, now lost, composed by al-ShafiT himself. It is in 
fact a work of compilation undertaken by the great 
Shafii al-Bayhaki (d. 458/1066) on the basis of dif- 
ferent texts of al-Shafi‘T. 

d. Hadith. A promoter of the introduction of the 
critique of traditions into the legal sciences (J. 
Schacht, Introduction, 36), inasmuch as, for him, pro- 
phetic traditions are the only means of access to 
knowledge of the Sunna, al-Shafi‘i, as a traditionist 
(muhaddith), is the author of a Musnad and of a K. Ikh- 
ulaf al-hadith (ed. with the K. al-Umm, respectively, vi, 
in the margins, 2-277, and vii, in the margins, 2-414). 

In this domain, al-ShafiSi was the object of 
numerous criticisms both on the part of the Malikis 
and, subsequently, of the disciples of Ibn Hanbal. He 
was reproached in particular for having been an 
unreliable transmitter (rawi) (neither al-Bukhari, nor 
Muslim accepted traditions transmitted by him), for 
having argued certain points of doctrine on the basis 
of dubious traditions, while being himself very 
rigorous on this point, in theory, and for having 
placed his trust in unacceptable transmitters such as 
Ibrahim b. Abi Yahya. The Bayan khata? man akhta’a 
“ala ’l-ShafiT ‘‘Revelation of the error of those who tax 
al-Shafi with error’’ (Beirut 1986) of al-Bayhaki 
seeks to exonerate al-Shafi‘t from these accusations. 

A list, incomplete, of the ruwdt on whose authority 
al-Shafi't transmitted Aadith and of those who relied 
upon his authority for transmission in their turn, is 
supplied by Ibn Farhun (a/-Dibad), 11, 157). 

e. Others. The biographers make frequent men- 
tion of al-Shafi‘i’s extensive knowledge in the fields of 
medicine (bb), of physiognomy (firasa), also stating 
that, before turning away from it, he was interested in 
astrology (al-nudjim). 

Bibliography (in addition to the works and ar- 
ticles cited in the text): 1, Biography. A. Arabic 
sources: 1. All Tabakat works: al-‘Abbadi (Tabakat 
al-fukaha? al-shafi%yya, Leiden 1964, 6-7), al-Shirazi 
(Tabakat al-fukah@, Beirut n.d., 60-2), etc., include 
a brief notice concerning al-Shafi'l; 2. Among the 
hagiographies, the ones most often cited, with those 
of Ibn Abi Hatim and of Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi, are 
those of al-Bayhaki (Manakib al-Shafii, Cairo 1970) 
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and of al-‘Askalani (Tawali al-ta>sis bi-ma‘ali Ibn 

Idris, Cairo 1883); 3. Among biographical dic- 

tionaries, that of al-Dhahabi (Styar a‘lam al-nubala?, 

Beirut 1981-88, x, 5-99) assembles a mass of infor- 

mation, as does the shorter work of al-Nawawi, 

Tahdhib al-asma? wa ’l-lughat, Beirut n.d., i, 44-67; 

4. Among modern works, besides that of Muh. Abi 

Zahra (above), ‘Abd al-Razik, al-Imam al-Shafi%, 

Cairo 1945; al-Baghdadi, Manakib al-Imam al- 

ShafiT, Mecca 1910; M. Mustafa, K. al-Djawhar al- 

nafis ft ta°rikh hayat al-Imam Ibn Idris, Cairo 1908. B. 

In western languages: E.F. Bishop, Al-Shafi@..., in 

MW, xix (1929), 156-75; J. Schacht, On Shafi‘is 

life..., in Stud. or. Pedersen, Copenhagen 1953, 318- 

26; F. Wistenfeld, Der Imam al-ShafiT..., Gottingen 

1890-1. Supplementary references in Sezgin, GAS, 

i, 485-6. 

2. Doctrine. M. Arkoun, Le concept de raison 
tslamique, in Pour une critique de la raison islamique, 
Paris 1984, 64-99 (contemporary reading of the 
Risala); J. Burton, The sources of Islamic law, Edin- 
burgh 1990 (study of the Shafi‘ian theory of abroga- 
tion); N. Calder, Ikhtilaf and idjma‘ in Shafi‘i’s 
Risala, in SI, \viii (1983), 55-81; E. Chaumont, La 
problématique classique de lidjtihad..., in SI, xxv 
(1992), 105-39 (theory of idjtihad in the Risala and 
its evolution); idem, Tout chercheur qualifié dit-il 
juste?, in La controverse et ses formes, Paris 1995, 11-27 
(Shafi‘ian theory of the divergence of opinion in 
legal matters and its evolution); K.A. Faruki, Al- 
Shafi%’s agreements..., in SI, x (1971), 129-36; L.I. 
Graf, Al-Shafit’s Verhandeling..., Leiden 1934; M. 
Hamidullah, Contribution of ash-Shaft%..., in Jernal 
Undang-Undang, ii (1975), 48-58; A. Hasan, Al- 
ShGfiT’s role..., in ST, v (1966), 239-73; H. Laoust, 

afi et le kalam d’aprés Razi, in Recherches 

d’Islamologie..., Louvain-la-Neuve 1978, 389-401; 

D.B. Macdonald, The development of Muslim 

theology..., London 1985; Ph. Rancillac, Des origines 

du droit musulman a la Risala d’al-Shafi%, in MIDEO, 

xiii (1977), 147-69; J. Schacht, Origins (above), cur- 

rently out of favour, remains a text of reference; 

A.M. Turki, La logique juridique des origines jusqu’a 

Shafi, in SI, lii (1983), 31-45; W. Montgomery 

Watt, The formative period of Islamic thought, Edin- 

burgh 1973, index. (E. CHAuMonrT) 

AL-SHAFI‘IYYA, a legal school (madhhab) of 
Sunni Islam whose members claim to follow the 
teachings of the Imam al-Shafil (d. 204/820 [¢.2.]). 

Origins (first half of the 3rd/9th century). 

The issue of the institution of the Shafi‘l madhhab re- 
mains poorly understood, and it poses a series of 
problems, fundamental as well as chronological, 
which are not confined to this school alone, applying 
in an identical manner to the emergence of other legal 
schools within the Islamic legal system. 

In reference to the Shafi‘T school, the fundamental 
problem is essentially the following: the Imam al- 
Shafit is the author of a radical criticism of judicial 
conformism (taklid [g.v.]), developed in his celebrated 
Risala (ed. Shakir, Cairo 1940; numerous re-editions 
in Cairo and in Beirut), which sought, on the one 
hand, to discredit the living local traditions as a source 
of religious Law, and on the other, to insist that the 
doctrines of the Imams could no longer be invoked in 
legal issues without additional proof of the authority 
attributed to these great masters. Furthermore, the 
biographers credit al-Shafi‘T with a series of solemn 
declarations strictly forbidding others to claim him as 
a teacher or to make his doctrine, after his death, the 
object of a new conformism. If reference is to be made 
to Shafi thought, the very existence of a school thus 


appears contradictory from the outset. There can be 
no doubt that this fundamental anomaly at the very 
heart of the institution of judicial schools was very 
soon perceived by Muslim jurists, who sought to 
resolve it in various manners (ranging from the 
refusal, rare and soon inadmissible, to belong to any 
school whatsoever, to the most blind acceptance of the 
undisputed superiority of the Imams, with various in- 
termediate solutions seeking to legitimise the existence 
of the schools while avoiding the danger of taklid). Un- 
fortunately, this issue has yet to be examined in 
depth. 

As a general rule, the question of adherence to one 
madhhab or to another should be further sub-divided 
according to the nature of the adherent: whether the 
case of a scholar-jurist (‘alim), or of one who is secular 
in religious matters (Sammi). Every secular person is 
obliged to refer himself to a recognised scholar 
(recognition depending on a number of criteria, some 
of them controversial) of his choice when a question 
relating to the Shari‘a [g.v.] is put to him and it 
behoves him to act in conformity (kallada) with the 
opinion which he has sollicited. For him, the only 
means of access to the knowledge of legal statutes is 
taklid. Theoretically, the adherence of a secular 
Muslim to a specific judicial school is thus consequent 
upon the choice to act in conformity with one scholar 
rather than with another: he will be called a ‘‘Shafit’’ 
if he appeals to the authority of a jurist claiming the 
legacy of Shafi‘ism and the only personal effort which 
is (sometimes) required of him is to decide upon the 
relative worth of the Imams and subsequently to 
choose, in a logical and sincere manner, the school to 
which he will belong (hence the existence, in each 
school, of a literature, yet to be studied, directed 
towards a broad public which is educated, but insuffi- 
ciently, or not at all, versed in legal matters, which 
seeks to prove the superiority of such an Imam over 
such another; thus there is, among the Shafi‘is, the 
unedited Mughit al-khalk fit bayan al-ahakk of al- 
Djuwayni). However, the adherence of a secular per- 
son to a madhhab is not necessarily definitive or strict; 
he may, on the one hand, change his school, and on 
the other, according to certain authors, he has the 
right, in a particular matter, to refer in an exceptional 
fashion to a scholar belonging to a school other than 
that whose doctrine he normally follows. 

The question of the chronology of the emergence of 
the madhhabs, and in particular of the Shafi one, is 
likewise imperfectly resolved. According to J. Schacht 
Untroduction to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 58), the in- 
ception of a school laying claim to al-Shafit and seek- 
ing to propagate his doctrine (‘‘doctrine’’ is, 
alongside ‘‘way’’, one of the senses of the word 
madhhab), is to be credited to the very first generation 
of disciples of al-Shafi‘t and, more specifically, to al- 
Muzani (see below), who, in compiling a ‘‘summary”’ 
(mukhtasar) of the doctrines of al-Shafi‘t (text edited in 
the margins of the K. a/-Umm of al-Shafi‘i, Cairo n.d., 
i-vi) would allegedly have laid the foundations of the 
institutionalisation of this doctrine. This hypothesis is 
confirmed by the history of judicial science (fikh [q.v. ]) 
in the Islamic community presented by a Shafi't 
author of the very first rank, Aba Ishak al-Shirazi (d. 
479/1083 [q.v.]). In his ‘‘list of jurists’, the latter 
classifies the first Muslim jurists according to 
geographical criteria (jurists of Medina, of Mecca, of 
Yemen, of Syria, of Egypt, etc.). On the other hand, 
the geographic criterion is not retained for the im- 
mediate disciples of the Imams al-Shafi, Aba Hanifa 
(d. 150/767 [q.v.}), Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/845 [q.v.]), 
Malik (d. 179/795 {q. v.]) and Dawad b. ‘Ali b. Khalaf 
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(d. 270/884 [q.v.]): ‘Then, subsequently’’, writes al- 
Shirazi, ‘‘in all the lands where Islam was present, the 
judicial science (fikhk) passed into the hands of the 
disciples of al-Shafi‘i, of Aba Hanifa, of Malik, of 
Ahmad [b. Hanbal] and of Dawid and was prop- 
agated by them in the regions. Imams claiming 
allegiance to them—to the five above-mentioned 
Imams—were cager to demonstrate the superiority of 
their madhhabs and their doctrines (akwal)’’ (al- 
Shirazi, Tabakat al-fukaha>, Beirut n.d., 108). It seems, 
however, quite probable that Ishak al-Shirazi was pro- 
ceeding here towards an a posteriori reconstruction and 
that the birth of the Shafi‘? madkhab in the sense of a 
genuine institution is probably later than he indicates 
(the evolution of the institution of madhkhabs definitely 
deserves more attentive study). 

It is thus appropriate to locate the birth of these so- 
callcd ‘‘personal’’ schools (as opposed to the former 
schools known as ‘‘local’’) during the first half of the 
3rd/9th century. In the current state of knowledge, it 
is difficult to establish precisely what adherence to a 
particular school meant to a jurist. Whatever the 
hypothesis, recent studies (W.M. Watt, in Orientalia 
Hispanica, i, 1974, 675-8, and W.B. Hallaq, in 
LIMES, xvi [1984], 3-41) have shown, in opposition to 
an opinion which is still widely diffused (expressed in 
its classic form by J. Schacht, Introduction, 69-75), that 
the birth of the personal schools could not be iden- 
tified with the ‘‘closure of the door of idjtihad [q.v.]’’, 
which, while it never took on the form of an institu- 
tion, was a much later phenomenon. 

Development. 

A preliminary remark is required before addressing 
the question of the development of the Shafi school 
in history; it concerns the modalities of its diffusion in 
the Muslim world. Two theses are opposed on this 
point, although in fact it is doubtless more realistic to 
consider them as complementary. If credence is to be 
given to the authors of the 7abakat and, more gencral- 
ty, to ancient and contemporary Muslim authors 
(with the exception of a few historians), the diffusion 
of the Shafi‘t madhhab is to be laid to the exclusive 
credit of a certain number of eminent personalities 
who emerged from its ranks and who, principally on 
account of their pedagogic ability and powers of per- 
suasion (but also of their morality, their spirituality, 
etc.) drew to themselves an often considerable number 
of pupils and disciples somctimes coming from distant 
places. The latter, on completion of their education, 
returned to their homes where they pursued an 
academic career and/or occupied official functions in 
the judiciary, and it was through diffusion of this sort 
that the Shafi‘! madhhab developed in different regions 
of the Dar al-Islam. This thesis has an undoubted 
tendency towards idealisation of the issue, ignoring 
the fact that education and, more particularly, the 
magistrature, were not genuinely independent of 
political power, nor of its crises. It appears difficult, 
however, with G. Makdisi (The rise of colleges, Edin- 
burgh 1981, 1-9), to subscribe entirely to the theses by 
C. Snouck Hurgronje and revived by Schacht which 
tend rather to place the development of the madhhabs 
under the heading of state policy. Numerous works 
(see, for example, A.K.S. Lambton, State and govern- 
ment in medieval Islam, Oxford 1981, ch. The Fukaha? 
and the holders of power, 242-63) have in fact shown that 
in Sunni Islam the relations between the body of 
scholars, jurists in particular, and the circles of power 
were not expressed as one voice, so that while it is cer- 
tain that official policy was capable of influencing the 
development of judicial schools by favouring some- 
times one and sometimes another on the institutional 


level, this influence remained limited; it was to some 
extent a process of identification—more or less ef- 
ficacious according to the times—with the activity of 
the jurists of a certain school, without, however, con- 
ferring secondary status on others (in relation to the 
interaction between political régime and judicial 
scholarship, see K.S. Salibi, The Banti_Jama‘G. A dynas- 
ty of Shafi‘tte jurists in the Mamluk period, in ST, ix [1958], 
97-109 or idem, art. BANU DJAMA‘A in this En- 
cyclopaedia). 

The first ShafiTs. 

Although the career of al-Shafit also included 
phases in the Hidjaz and in Baghdad, it was principal- 
ly towards the end of his life, at Fustat in Egypt, that 
his teaching was most favourably accepted, and that 
he had the greatest number of disciples, who played a 
significant role in the diffusion of his doctrine. 

It is furthermore appropriate to recall that there are 
two distinct bodies of doctrine in the work of al- 
Shafi: the first, known as ‘‘the ancient’’ (al-kadim) 
having been developed before his arrival in Egypt (in 
198/814, according to al-Makrizi, Khitat, Cairo n.d., 
ii, 334) and the second, known as ‘‘the new’’ (al- 
djadfd), during his residence at Fustat. Now the 
Shafit madhhab has definitively retained only the 
“new’’ Shafil doctrine (with considerable modifica- 
tions over the course of the centuries), in such a way 
that its diffusion could only be accomplished by these 
Egyptian disciples. 

The first raki ShafiT transmitters of the ancient doctrine. 

Two direct disciples of al-Shafi‘t are renowned for 
having transmitted his earlier doctrine: Aba SAIi al- 
Hasan al-Za‘farani (d. 260/874; on him, see al-Subkzi, 
Tabakat al-shafi%yya al-kubra (= T.Sh.K.), Cairo n.d., 
ii, 114-17) and Aba ‘Afr al-Husayn al-Karabisi (d. 
245/859 or 248/862), see ibid., ii, 117-26, the former 
being reckoned the more reliable. A late biographer, 
Djamal al-Din al-Asnawi (d. 772/1370), claimed that 
he still had in his possession a copy of the book 
transmitted by al-Karabisi after al-Shafil (al-Asnawi, 
Tabakat al-shafityya, Beirut 1987, i, 26). According to 
various authors, including Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) 
(Tabakat al-fukaha? al-shafityyin, Cairo 1994, i, 39), Ibn 
Hanbal [g.v.] was also an assiduous disciple of al- 
Shafit during the latter’s second period in Baghdad 
in the years following 195/811. The ‘‘new’’ doctrine 
of al-Shafi‘l was only introduced into ‘Irak by Abu ’I- 
Kasim ‘Uthman al-Anmiati (d. 288/901) who was the 
pupil of two Egyptian Shafi‘is, al-Muzani and al- 
Rabi‘ (see below). 

The first Egyptian Shaft transmitters of the new doctrine. 

Three names stand out among the direct disciples of 
al-Shafi‘t in Egypt: Abi Ya‘kab Yusaf al-Buwayti (d. 
231/846), Abu Ibrahim Isma‘il al-Muzani (d. 
264/877) and Abi Muhammad al-Rabi‘ al-Muradi 
(d. 270/883). Of the first, al-Shafi‘t said that he was 
“‘(his] tongue’’ (isani), of the second that he was ‘‘the 
one who made [his] doctrine triumph’’ (naser 
madhhabi) and of the third that he was ‘‘the transmitter 
of [his] books’’ (rdwzyat kutubi). 

Al-Buwayti, a native of Buwayt in Upper Egypt, 
was, evidently, al-Shafi‘i’s favourite disciple; it is he 
whom the latter is said expressly to have appointed his 
successor. Having contributed significantly to the dif- 
fusion of his master’s madhhab, al-Buwayti suffered 
persecution at the time of the so-called ‘‘mzhna [q.v. ] 
of the Kur’an’’, was arrested and imprisoned in 
Baghdad, where he died in detention. He is the 
author of a ‘‘summary of the books of al-Shafi‘r’’ 
(Mukhtasar min kutub al-Shafi%), praised by the ShafiT 
biographers (see al-SAbbadi, Yabakat al-fukaha? al- 
shafityya, Leiden 1964, 8; the work is preserved in 
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manuscript form, see F. Sezgin, GAS, i, 491). 
Historically, the importance of al-Buwayti and of his 
work seems, however, to be of rather secondary im- 
portance (unless Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996) is 
correct in his assertion, repeated by al-Ghazali in the 
Thya? ‘uliim al-din, that al-Buwayti was the real author 
of the K. al-Umm, which is attributed to al-Shafi‘i). 

Al-Muzani, whose sister also followed the teaching 
of al-Shafi‘i, is renowned, and sometimes criticised, 
for having been al-Shafi‘i’s most independent disci- 
ple. His Mukhtasar, the subject of numerous commen- 
taries (see Sezgin, i, 493), was at the same time con- 
sidered by some, e.g. al-Nawawi (d. 676/1277), as one 
of the seminal works of reference of the school, and by 
others, e.g. al-Rafi‘l (d. 628/1230), as diverging too 
often from the teachings of al-Shafi‘i, to such an ex- 
tent that the ‘‘singularities’’ (tafarrudat) of his fikh 
could no longer be counted, according to him, among 
the doctrines of the school. His ‘‘strange points of 
view and [his] numerous positions which are contrary 
to the madhhab’’ (wa-lahu wudjuh ghariba wa-tkhttyarat 
kathira mukhdalifa li ’l-madhhab: Ibn Kathir, Tabakat al- 
fukaha? al-shafi‘iyyin, i, 123) were often refuted by Abu 
Ishak, al-Shirazi in the Muhadhdhab, another, later, 
work of reference of the school. As indisputable 
evidence of the tenuity, or the laxity, which then 
characterised the links between a disciple and his 
master, al-Muzani was also, according to al-Asnawi 
(Tabakat al-shafi‘iyya, i, 28), the author of a book in 
which he completely renounced the doctrine of al- 
Shafi‘t and expounded a madhhab of his own. 

Quite unlike al-Muzani, al-Rabi* al-Muradi, the 
“servant of al-Shafisl’’ (khadim al-Shafit), owes his 
reputation to his role as a faithful transmitter of al- 
Shafii—it was he whom jurists trusted (see Ibn al- 
Nadim, al-Fihrist, Beirut n.d., 297)—rather than as a 
major jurist; in legal matters, he was reputedly ‘‘slow 
of comprehension’ (bafi? al-fahm). Al-Rabi‘ al- 
Murdadi was in effect the principal transmitter of the 
“‘new’’ doctrine of al-Shafi‘l and of the books pro- 
pounding it, i.e. the K. al-Umm and the Risdla (of 
which one of the two surviving copies may be his own 
work). Furthermore, he was himself the author of a 
summary (Mukhtasar) of the doctrines of al-Shafi%T 
which did not enjoy the success of that of al-Muzani 
(see al-Bayhaki, Manakib al-Shafit, Cairo n.d., i, 255). 

The major Shafi‘is and the expansion of the madhhab. 

As a result of the zeal of the first Egyptian Shafi‘is, 
Egypt, with the exception of the Sa‘id [g.v.] which re- 
mained Maliki, was the cradle of ShafiSism and rapid- 
ly became its ‘‘fie?’ (markaz mulk al-shafi‘tyya: 
T.SA.K., i, 326). Syria (al-Sham), hitherto Awza%, was 
soon to follow the movement. Until the institution, in 
665/1228, of the system of the four judges by Sultan 
al-Zahir Baybars al-Bundukdari, practically all of- 
ficial judicial functions in Egypt and in Syria were ex- 
ercised by Shafi‘is (except, naturally enough, during 
the Fatimid period, from 358-567/969-1171). How- 
ever, even when the four ‘‘orthopraxic’’ rites were 
thus officially represented in the _ institutions, 
Shafi‘ism retained, in Egypt and in Syria, various 
prerogatives; it lost them definitively with the Ot- 
toman conquest of 1517, which rapidly imposed 
Hanafism as the legal doctrine of the state (see 
Schacht, Introduction, 89-93; for a history of Shafi‘ism 
in Egypt, see al-Makrizi, Khitat, ii, 331-44). 

To the west of Egypt, Shafi‘ism did not succeed in 
establishing itself and, from the 4th/10th century on- 
ward, only a very few Shafi‘is are to be observed in 
the Maghrib and in Andalusia. In terms of legal 
theory (usu al-fikh), Shafi‘ism nevertheless exerted a 
significant influence on the Malikism of North Africa 





and Andalusia, through the intermediary of Maliki 
scholars who travelled to the East, and were some- 
times taught there by Shafi] masters; such was the 
case of Abu ’l-Walid al-Badji (d. 474/1081), whose 
usil al-fikh are virtually indistinguishable from those of 
Aba Ishak al-Shirazi, his Shafi teacher in Baghdad. 

In the Hidjaz, Mecca and Medina included, the 
Shafi‘is were broadly in the majority, while the 
Yemen was shared between Shafi‘ism and the 
Zaydiyya; tensions between representatives of the two 
tendencies have persisted into the present day (for a 
history of Shafi‘ism in the Yemen, see al-Dja‘di (d. 
586/1190), Tabakat fukaha? al-Yaman, Beirut 1981). 

In ‘Irak, and more particularly in Baghdad, the 
role of al-Anmati (see above) seems to have been 
decisive in the diffusion of the fkh of al-Shafil: ‘‘It 
was through his inspiration, and in tribute to his 
memory, that the people of Baghdad set themselves 
with such zeal to writing the /ekh of al-Shafisl’’ (al- 
Shirazi, Tabakat al-fukaha?, 114). In fact, al-Anmati 
stands at the head of a line of very eminent jurists who 
were concerned with theorising and codifying ShafiT 
usul al-fikh and fikh. His principal disciple was the kadi 
Abu ’1-‘Abbas Ibn Suraydj (d. 306/918 [9.v.]), whose 
activity was probably even more important for the dif- 
fusion of the madhhab. He had a considerable number 
of disciples who are still renowned: Abt Ishak al- 
Marwazi (d. 340/951), Ibn Abi Hurayra (d. 345/956), 
al-Kaffal al-Shashi (d. 336/947), etc. It is also in the 
line of Ibn Suraydj that it is appropriate to locate the 
works of other important authors, such as Abi Hamid 
al-Isfarayini (d. 406/1015), Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Tabari 
(d. 450/1058 [g.v.]), Aba Ishak al-Shirazi (d. 
476/1083 [q.v.]), etc. The extraordinary development 
of Shafi‘i literature in Baghdad, for as long as this city 
retained its full importance, should no doubt be at- 
tributed to the fact that in the city numerous madhhabs 
remained well represented, thus creating a climate of 
competition which was a catalyst for, in the best case, 
the fine intellectual creativity to which Shafi‘ism and 
the other schools owed some of their major works and, 
in the worst case, doctrinal fanaticism (al-ta‘assub al- 
madhhabi) from which serious violence sometimes 
resulted. 

In Khurasan, and more particularly at Nisabur and 
at Marw, the Shafi‘is were so numerous that they con- 
stituted, according to al-Subki, ‘‘half of the madhhab’’ 
(T.SA.K., i, 326). It is with the Khuradsanian branch 
of Shafi‘ism, as a general rule more speculative than 
its ‘Lraki branch, that are associated the names of Abii 
Ishak al-Isfarayini (d. 418/1027), of Abu ’1-Ma‘ali al- 
Djuwayni (d. 478/1085) or indeed of the illustrious 
Aba Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111 [¢.vv.]). As a 
result of serious politico-religious disorders, the 
6th/12th century saw the demise of the Shafi‘ 
presence in Khurasaén in favour of the Hanafi 
madhhab, and an exodus of Shafi‘i scholars towards the 
west, especially towards Syria, is observable at this 
time (see J. Sublet, in Arabica, xi/2 [1964], 188:95; for 
more details regarding the diffusion of the Shafi‘t 
madhhab in the rest of the Muslim world, see H. Halm, 
Die Ausbreitung der safi“ttischen Rechtsschule..., Wies- 
baden 1974; A. Taymiur, Nagra tarikhiyya fi huduth 
al-madhahib al-fikhiyya al-arba‘a, Beirut 1990, 70-80; M. 
Abu Zahra, Tarikh al-madhahib al-islamiyya, Cairo n.d., 
477-82 and T.Sh.K., i, 324-9; for the geographical 
distribution of madhhabs in the contemporary period, 
see L. Massignon, Annuaire du monde musulman, Paris 
1955). 

An author of the 8th/14th century, al-Subki 
(T.Sh.K., 1, 199-202), gives the following list, which 


cannot be considered canonical on account of the 
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theological views of its author, of the Shafi‘is who, ac- 
cording to him, are the most important in the history 
of the madhhab, each of them being the «renewer» 
(mudjaddid) of religion, whose coming each century is 
prophesied by a statement of the Prophet : al-Shafi‘r, 
Ibn Suraydj, Aba: Hamid al-Isfarayini, Aba: Hamid 
al-Ghazali, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209) and 
Taki al-Din Ibn Dakik al-‘Id (d. 702/1302). (Regard- 
ing the major Shafi‘is, see also M.H. Hiti, al-Jdjtihad 
wa-tabakat mudjtahidi al-shafi‘tyya, Beirut 1988 and F. 
Wistenfeld, Der Imam el-SchafiT, seine Schiiler und 
Anhanger bis zum J. 300 d. H., Gottingen 1890-1). 

The principal works of reference of the madhhab. 

1, Legal theory (usul al-ftkh (g.v.]). Although 
Shafi‘is often took pride in the fact that their Imam, 
al-Shafi‘i, was the founder of the science of the usil-al- 
fikh, this science was, in fact, hardly practised at all 
during the first two centuries of the existence of the 
madhhab, even if it was not totally neglected (on this 
point, see W. B. Hallak in J/MES, xxv [1993], 587- 
605). On the other hand, during the 4th/10th century 
and, subsequently, throughout the classical period, 
the science of usul al-fikh experienced an extraordinary 
development. It is only in the last few years that a 
close interest has been taken in this literature and that 
it has been published. In regard to the Shafil usi/ al- 

'fikh, the paucity of works dealing with them demands 
a very schematic approach. As a general rule, all the 
ShafiT usais claim their adherence to the Risala of al- 
Shafi, but this claim is often very formal; it impinges 
upon various currents of legal thought. 

The first is characterised by its very strictly legal 
nature and its representatives were in fact ‘‘pure’’ 
jurists; most often, they were renowned also for the 
quality of the treatises on /ftkh, as correctly defined, 
which they composed. This current is principally re- 
presented by Aba Ishak al-Shirazi (d. 476/1083) 
whose books al-Luma‘ fi usiil al-fikh (numerous editions 
since Cairo 1326/1907) and Sharh al-Luma‘ (ed. SA.- 
M. Turki, Beirut 1983) served for a long time as 
models and were the subjects of frequent commen- 
taries (see. M.H. Hiti, al-Imam al-Shirazi, Damascus 
1980, 209). 

This current, today once again highly valued, was 
supplanted by the works of usulis who were definitely 
Shafi‘is, but who were often not jurists but 
theologians of generally Ash‘ari allegiance. The 
classical texts of this current of theologico-legal 
thought are: al-Burhan ft usul al-ftkh by Imam al- 
Haramayn al-Djuwayni (ed. al-Dib, Cairo 1980) and, 
by the same, the short and much commentarised 
Warakat (numerous editions; French tr. I. Bercher, 
Tunis 1930), al-Mustasfa min ‘ilm al-usil by Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazali (Beirut n.d., repr. Bulak 1322- 
4/1904-6; text partially analysed by H. Laoust, La 
Politique de Gazali, Paris 1970, 152-82), al-Ihkam ft usal 
al-ahkam by Sayf al-Din al-Amidi (d. 631/1234) (ed. 
al-Djamili, Beirut 1984; on him, see B.G. Weiss, The 
search for God’s law. Islamic jurisprudence in the writings of 
Sayf al-Din al-Amidi, Salt Lake City 1992), and in par- 
ticular al-Mahsil fi ‘ilm usul al-ftkh by Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi (ed. al-‘Alw4ni, Beirut 1992). 

In the post-classical period, these texts were tireless- 
ly commentarised and glossed and they served as the 
basis for numerous ‘‘original’’ texts which in fact are 
compilations. The best known of the latter is the 
Diam‘ al-djawami® of Tadj al-Din al-Subki (d. 
771/1369 [g.v.]) (Cairo 1316/1898) which, accom- 
panied by various later commentaries, principally that 
of Djalal al-Din al-Mahalh (d. 864/1459 [¢.v.}), served 
as a basis for the teaching of the science of the usul al- 
jikh among Shafi‘is for centuries. These late texts are 


mistrusted by contemporary Muslim scholars, who 
prefer to go directly to the great classical works of a 
more distant past, reckoned to be more authentic and 
more prestigious. 

2. Law (ftkh [q.v.]). In the 7th/13th century, the 
great Shafi‘ al- Nawawi (d. 676/1277) compiled a list 
of the works of fikh of those of his predecessors who 
had exerted the greatest influence in the madhhab; he 
mentions the Mukdtasar of al-Muzani, al-Tanbih and 
al-Muhadhdhab of Abi Ishak al-Shirazi (respectively: 
1. Cairo 1901, Fr. tr. by G.H. Bousquet, Le Livre de 
V’Admonition, Aigiers 1949; and 2. Dar-al-Fikr, n.p., 
n.d.), al-Wasit and al-Wadjiz by Abt Hamid al- 
GhazAli and the Sharh al-wadjiz of Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-Rafist (d. 623/1226) (cf. al-Nawawi, 
Tahdhib al-asma? wa ’l-lughat, Beirut n.d., i, 3). It will 
be noted that none of the works of al-Shafid himself 
feature in this list and, judging by the number of com- 
mentaries which they engendered, it is doubtless no 
exaggeration to say that the MukAtasar of al-Muzani 
had definitively greater importance than the K. al- 
Umm of al-Shafii himself in the development of the 
Shafiil doctrine (concerning the divergence between 
the fikh of al-Shafi‘l himself and classical Shafil /tkh, 
see Schacht, Sur la transmission de la doctrine..., in AIEO 
Alger, x {1952}, 401-19). 

The works of al-Shirazi are associated with the 
‘Iraki element of the ShafiSl school: al-Tanbih takes its 
inspiration from the commentary, al-Ta‘lik, by Aba 
Hamid al-Isfarayini on the Mukhtasar of al-Muzani, 
while in al-Muhadhdhab, al-Shirazi devised his fikh 
around another commentary on the same Mukdtasar, 
also intitled al-Ta‘lik but the work of his master, the 
Kadi Abi Tayyib al-Tabari (d. 450/1058). On the 
other hand, the work of al-Ghazali is associated with 
the Khurdsanian element of the school; al-Wadjiz is a 
summary of al-Wasit, which is itself a summary of al- 
Basit by the same al-Ghazali, in which he derived in- 
spiration from the Nihaya al-matlab of his master Abu 
*]-Ma‘ali al-Djuwayni. Of a somewhat later date is al- 
Takrib (ed. T. Keijzer, Leiden 1859, Fr. tr. G.H. 
Bousquet, Abrégé de la loi..., in R. Afr. {1935]), another 
summary of the Nihaya of al-Djuwayni, by Ahmad b. 
al-Hasan Abt Shudja‘ (still living in 500/1106 (gq. 2. }) 
which was the object of glosses and commentaries un- 
til the 13th/19th century. 

In the Fath al-‘aziz ft sharh al-wadjiz, a commentary 
on al-Wadjiz of al-Ghazali, Abu ’l-Kasim al-RafiT 
(628/1230) is reputed to have made the connection be- 
tween the two elements of the school and, after him, 
there is barely any distinction between the two. Al- 
Rafi‘? is also the author of al-Muharrar, likewise in- 
spired by al-Wadgjiz, which was to be critically sum- 
marised by Muhy? al-Din al-Nawawi in his Minhadj al- 
falibin (much-criticised tr. by L.W.C. van den Berg, 
Le Guide des zélés croyants, Batavia 1882-4), which was 
in its turn highly regarded in the madhhab. The same 
al-Nawawi composed two important works based on 
the Sharh al-wadjiz of al-Rafi'l, the Rawda al-talibin and 
the Zawa7id al-rawda. 

Two commentaries on the Minhadj al-talibin of al- 
Nawawi, the Tuhfat al-muhtddj by Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haytami (d. 975/1567) and the Mihdyat al-muhtad; by 
Shams al-Din al-Ramli (d. 1006/1596), as well as a 
commentary on al-Takrib of Aba Shudja‘, the Fath al- 
kartb by al-Ghazzi (d. 918/1512) (again, a much 
criticised tr. by L.W.C. van den Berg, La Révélation de 
POmniprésent, Leiden 1895), constituted works of 
reference for the teaching of Shafi‘ism in later 
periods. A gloss (Aashtya) on the last-named text by 
Ibrahim al-Badjuri (d. 1276/1860) has been partially 
summarised by E. Sachau (Muhammedanisches Recht 
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nach schafiitischer Lehre, Stuttgart-Berlin 1897; for a 
more exhaustive bibliography of the school, see al- 
Husayni (d. 1014/1605), Tabakat al-shafi‘iyya, Beirut 
1979, Bab fi dhikr kutub al-madhhab, 245-51). 

Shafi‘ism, theology and Sufism. 

Throughout its long history, the ShafitT school 
generally maintained good relations, in terms of 
theology (“lm al-kalam {q.v.]), with Ash‘arism [q.v.] 
and, in regard to Sifism, with its reputedly 
‘*moderate’’ tendency. Scholars such as Abu ’I-Kasim 
al-Kushayri (d. 465/1072 [q.v.]), renowned Khurasa- 
nian author of the Risdla_fi ‘ilm al-tasawwuf, who com- 
bined the qualities of Shafi jurist, of Ash‘ari 
theologian and of Safi, are plentiful among the Shafi 
ranks; Abt’ Hamid al-Ghaz4li remains the most emi- 
nent representative of this trend, although he is 
neither the most original nor the most interesting. 

In regard to Sufism, envisaged as an interior strug- 
gle (mudjahada) towards the comprehension and 
realisation of the injunctions of the Law addressed to 
the consciousness of the believer (fikh batin al-shari‘a), 
Shafii legal doctrine has strictly speaking nothing to 
dispute; the contrary is the case, insofar as, on the one 
hand, Sufism does not eliminate the importance of ftkA 
as such by seeking to act as a substitute for it, and in- 
sofar as, on the other hand, it does not engender prac- 
tices, ‘‘spiritual exercises’’, which, from the view- 
point of fikh, could be seen as reprehensible. But, as 
a more general rule and in a more essential manner, 
the majority of the spiritual and moral virtues—the 
spirit of scrupulousness (al-wara‘), asceticism (al- 
zuhd), etc.—which ftkh refuses, on principle, to take 
into consideration in its work of demonstration and 
application of legal statutes and which have been 
codified in the framework of Safism, are highly valued 
by, in particular, the majority of biographers who do 
not hesitate, when the occasion arises, to attribute 
them to such-and-such a fakih. Among renowned Sifis 
who were Shafi‘is (or at least, whom Shafi‘ism 
claims), the most significant names are: al-Harith b. 
Asad al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857 [g.v.]) whose few 
biographers state that he was a friend of al-Shafi't; 
Abu ’1l-Kasim al-Djunayd (d. 297/910 [g.2.]), 
although al-Kushayri asserts that he adhered rather to 
the madhhab of Abt Thawr; the shaykh Aba ‘Abd Allah 
b. Khafif (d. 391/1001); etc. 

The history of relations between Shafi‘ism and 
Ash‘arism [see AsH‘ARIYYA] is, however, more prob- 
lematical and has for a long time been the object of 
debate in Islamic studies. With regard to theology, it 
is appropriate first to distinguish between two tenden- 
cies among Shafi‘i jurists. The first—represented by 
scholars such as Abt Hatim al-R4azi (d. 327/939), al- 
Bayhaki (d. 458/1066), Ibn al-Salah (d. 643/1245), al- 
Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) or indeed Ibn Kathir (d. 
774/939)—was, for various reasons and to differing 
degrees, hostile to the exercise of this discipline as 
such. This tendency is often described as ‘‘tradi- 
tionalist’’, although there is doubt as to whether this 
adjective is well-chosen. 

The second tendency was for its part enthusia- 
stically in favour of the development of the ‘i/m al- 
kalam in the Muslim community and it is represented 
by Shafi‘is—Aba Ishak al-Isfaraymni, Ibn Furak (d. 
406/1015), al-Djuwayni, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al- 
Amidi (d. 631/1233), etc.—who include some of the 
best Muslim theologians. It is asserted that more than 
a large majority of the Shafi‘is favouring the exercise 
of speculative theology supported Ash‘arism (with a 
few exceptions, including, famously, the Kadi ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar (d. 415/1024 [¢.v.]) who was a Shafi‘ in legal 
matters and a Mu‘tazili in theology). It seems to be 


accepted furthermore, among the majority of Shafi 
biographers (see, for example, Ibn al-Salah, al- 
Nawawi and al-Mizzi, Tabakat al-fukaha? al-shafi‘iyya, 
Beirut 1992, ii, 604-6), that the theologian al-Ash‘ari 
(d. 324/935-6 [q.v.]) was himself a Shafi. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to state this categorically (see D. 
Gimaret, La doctrine d’al-Ash‘art, Paris 1990, 517-9; on 
the question of relations between Shafi‘ism and 
Ash‘arism, see, with regard to Abi Ishak al-Shirazi, 
C. Gilliot in SY, Ixviii [1988], 170-86, and, in reply to 
the latter, E. Chaumont in SJ, Ixxiv [1991], 168-77, 
and with regard to al-Djuwayni, T. Nagel, Die Festung 
des Glaubens, Munich 1988). 

It is not, however, appropriate to speak of a special 
relationship between Shafi‘ism and Ash‘arism since, 
on the one hand, as has been observed, numerous 
Shafi‘is were opposed to any speculative theology, 
and on the other hand, not all Ash‘aris were Shafi‘is, 
indeed, far from it. Furthermore, bearing in mind the 
fact that, over the centuries, Ash‘arism tended to be 
regarded as the supreme theological doctrine of Sunni 
Islam—at the expense of Mu‘tazilism and, to a lesser 
degree, of creeds of the Hanbali type—the presence of 
a majority of Ash‘aris among the Shafi‘is is hardly 
surprising (on this point, see 7.SA.K., iii, 377-8, 
where al-Subki draws up a contemporary table of the 
theological allegiances represented in the madhhabs 
and stresses the fact that, while Ash‘aris constitute the 
majority in all the schools, with the exception of Han- 
balism, it is only the Malikis who are exclusively 
Ash‘ari). It is apparent, therefore, that the question of 
relations between Shafi‘ism and Ash‘arism is subor- 
dinate, by comparison with a more general enquiry, 
not yet undertaken, which would seek to determine 
the precise nature of the causes capable of explaining 
why and how Ash‘arism was implanted in the Islamic 
legal system and its institutions with greater ease than 
other theological doctrines. 

Bibliography: The majority of important 
references are indicated in the text. For a more ex- 
tensive bibl., recourse may be had to the exhaustive 
and thematically classified compilation given by 
Schacht in his Jntreduction to Islamic law, 215-85. See 
also ASHSARTYYA, HANABILA, HANAFIYYA, MALIKIYYA, 
MU‘TAZILA. (E. CHaumont) 
SHAFSHAWAN (dialect, Shawan, usual Fr. 

rendering Chaouen, Span. Xauen), a town of 
Morocco in the country of the Ghumara [g.v.]. The 
term is said to mean ‘‘horn or horns’’ in Tamazight, 
referring to the mountain peaks (over 2,000 m/6,500 
feet) which surround the town. Situated at an altitude 
of 600 m/2,000 feet, Shafshawan is rich in springs of 
water, the best-known being that of Ras al-Ma’. 
Equally situated between Oazzane and Tetuan, with 
which it has always been in close contact, the town oc- 
cupies a strategic position 40 km/25 miles from the 
coast, and in the past played the role of a crossroads 
for the Djbala region. 

It was founded in 876/1471-2 on the right bank of 
the wadi of the same name by Hasan b. Muhammad 
b. Rashid, a descendant of the Idrisid saint ‘Abd al- 
Salam Ibn Mashish [q.v.]. It was moved to the right 
bank by ‘Ali b. Rashid. It sheltered waves of 
Moriscos, Muslims and Jews, expelled from al- 
Andalus, and still bears the imprint of this history, 
seen in the utilisation of space and colours, the ar- 
chitecture, as well as the customs and patronymics at- 
testing this Andalusian grafting. The town’s history is 
linked with that of the founding Bant RAshid, the 
most famous of whom being Mawlay Ibrahim (895- 
946/1490-1539). The family cultivated matrimonial 
alliances with the powerful caids of the region; 
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Mawlay Ibrahim’s sister, Sayyida al-Hurra, married 
the said of Tetuan al-Mandri and, after becoming a 
widow, became the wife of the Wattasid sultan 
Ahmad. She played a leading role in the politics of the 
region, and Mawlay Ibrahim himself distinguished 
himself in warfare against the Portuguese of Asila 
before succeeding his father as kad of Shafshawan. 
As a splendid and faithful warrior, Sidr Brahim/ 
Mawlay Ibrahim compelled the admiration of his 
cnemies, who did not cease to heap praises on his 
grcat deeds and generosity (Bernardo Rodrigues, 
Anals de Arzila, ed. D. Lopes, Lisbon 1915-20; R. 
Ricard, Moulay Ibrahim, caid de Chefchaouen, in Sources 
inédites de l’histoire du Maroc, Portugal, Paris 1948, iii, 
146-57, and the same article in a/-And. [1941]). But 
his family fell victim to the conflicts between the last 
Wattasids and the Sa‘dids. After Abu Hasstin’s cap- 
ture of Fas in 961/1554, Shafshawan was besieged by 
the minister Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Kadir in the name of the sultan al-Ghalib, and the 
Bana Rashid fled in Safar 969/October 1562 and 
disappeared from the political scene. 

Shafshawan played an essential role in the fight 
against the Portuguese installed at Ceuta, Tangiers 
and Asila, and Leo Africanus states that its citizens 
were ‘‘freed from taxes because they serve as 
cavalrymen and infantrymen in the fight against the 
Portuguese’. The 9th/15th century was its most 
brilliant one, when it produced several renowned 
scholars, such as Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al- 
Habti (d. 963/1556) and Ibn ‘Askar, the author of the 
Dawhat al-nashir, banished by the Bana Rashid. Once 
occupied by the Sa‘dids, the town lost its importance 
and, henceforth, is hardly ever mentioned. Mawlay 
Isma‘il built a kasha there. It was in turn held by al- 
Raysuni, al-Khadir Ghaylan and then by the pasha 
Ahmad al-Rift (d. 1146/1743), and in October 1920 
was occupied by Spain. During 1922-6 ‘Abd al-Krim 
made it a base of operations for the war in the Rif 
[q.2.]. 

The surrounding region, despite its steep slopes, is 
fertile and well-watered and produces cereals and fruit 
(grapes, figs, pomegranates etc.), but the water-mills 
and the presses which gave the town its fame survive 
only vestigially. The activity recorded by G. Colin in 
the earlier decades of this century (ET art. s.v.) is only 
a memory, and Shafshawan lives essentially off 
tourism, with many tourists attracted by the climate 
and the beauty of its site, and with handicrafts: tex- 
tiles (draza), pottery, leatherwork and copper ware. 
The fortified town has walls pierced by eleven gates. 
Its clearly individual quarters, its numerous mosques, 
its kasba and the shrine of Sidi ‘Ali Ben Rashid, bear 
witness to a past era now completed, for the town now 
suffers from its cramped site. It remains a modest 
place, and its eccentric position and the poverty of the 
region have not encouraged the growth of population 
which characterises other urban centres of Morocco. 
It is thought to have had between 3,000 and 7,000 in- 
habitants before 1918. In 1953 the census counted 
11,500 Muslims, 2,500 Spanish and 15 Jews. The 
population reached 16,850 in 1969, but did not go 
beyond 24,000 in 1982. 

Bibliography: Muhammad al-‘Arbi Ibn Yusuf 
al-Fasi, Mir-at al-mahdasin, lith. Fas 1324/1906; Ibn 
‘Askar, Dawhat al-nashir (trads. Archives Maro- 
cains, XIX), Paris 1913; Sources inédites..., Espagne, 
i, 107 and n. 4; Leo Africanus, ed. Schefer, i, 263, 
288; D. Abderrahim Gebbur, Los Ber-Rasched de 
Chefchauen y su significacion en la historia de Marruecos 
septentrional, Tetuan 1953; W. Hoenerbach and J. 
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SHAH “‘king’’, and SHAHANSHAH “king of 
kings’’, two royal titles in Persian. 

They can be traced back to the Achaemenid kings 
of ancient Persia, who, from Darius I (521-486 B.C.) 
onwards, refer to themselves in their inscriptions both 
as xSayaftya ‘‘king’’ (from the root xsay- ‘‘to rule’, 
cognate to Sanskrit ksdyati ‘‘possess’’ and Greek 
xtdéouat ‘‘acquire’’) and as xsayaBiya xsayaBiyandm 
“‘king of kings’. Even earlier the title ‘‘king of kings’’ 
had been used by the rulers of Assyria and of Urartu 
(in the Caucasus) and it is not unlikely that the Per- 
sians adopted it from the latter (see O.G. von Wesen- 
donk, The title ‘‘King of Kings’’, in Oriental studies in 
honour of Cursetjt Erachjt Pavry, London 1933, 488-90). 
The implication of this title would seem to have been, 
not that the Achaemenid monarch was the chief king 
over other sub-kings (there is no evidence that there 
were any other ‘‘kings’’ within the empire), but 
rather that he was the king par excellence. We have thus 
to do with a rhetorical figure which might be called the 
superlative genitive, as also in the Biblical ‘‘vanity of 
vanities’’ (h@bel h¢balim). 

The same two titles, in their Western Middle Ira- 
nian forms shah and shahan shah, occur in the inscrip- 
tions of the Arsacid and Sasanid kings. In inscriptions 
in the Parthian language these are represented by the 
Aramaeograms MLK? and MLKYN MLK? respect- 
ively; Middle Persian uses the Aramaeogram MLK? 
(also MRK? and in books occasionally the ‘‘phonetic’’ 
spelling 8h) for the former and the ‘‘semi-phonetic”’ 
spelling MLK?-n MLK? (and variants) for the latter 
(for references, see Ph. Gignoux, Glossatre des inscrip- 
tions Pehlevies et Parthes, London 1972, 28, 57, and add 
the new Arsacid inscription discussed by E. Lipiriski 
in Orientalia Lovaniensia analecta, xlviii (1993], 127-34). 
The Sasanid inscriptions refer to the emperor con- 
sistently as shahan shah, and use shah as a title for other 
members of his family: the emperors appointed their 
sons as ‘‘kings’’ of the outlying provinces, assigning 
them the royal titles of the former rulers of those 
regions (e.g. Kushan shah ‘‘king of the Kushans’’), in 
much the same way that the heir to the English throne 
bears the ttle ‘‘Prince of Wales’’. However, in a con- 
temporary Manichaean text (published by W.B. Hen- 
ning, Mani’s last journey, in BSOS, x/4 [1942], 941-53) 
the Sasanid Wahram I is referred to merely as ‘‘the 
king’’ (shah). It would thus appear that, although in 
official protocol the ruler was always shahan shah, in 
everyday speech he could be simply shah. The distinc- 
tion between the ‘‘king of kings’’ and the subordinate 
“*kings/princes’’ is mirrored by the title ‘“‘queen of 
queens’’ (Middle Persian bambishnan bambishn, written 
MLKT?-n MLKT?), borne by the monarch’s prin- 
cipal wife, to distinguish her from the other queens in 
the royal household, and similarly further down the 
hierarchy, with the mowbed i mowbedan ‘‘priest of 
priests’, and so forth. It is not unlikely that Islamic 
titles like kadz ’I-kudat continue this Iranian tradition. 

Neo-Persian shah (also shah) is the usual word for 
“‘king’’ in that language, and is used either by itself 
or else in conjunction with a personal name. In the 
latter case it can precede the name (e.g. shah Mahmud), 
follow it in an id@éfa-construction (Makmuad-1 shah), or 
be appended directly to the name and form an accen- 
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tual unit with it (Afahmud-shah). The latter usage is the 
most common and, though found already in early 
texts (such as Firdawsi’s Shah-ndma), is anomalous in 
Neo-Persian; it seems likely that it is either an isolated 
relic from Middle Persian or else an imitation of 
Turkish constructions with titles such as khan. Com- 
pounds with shh (as the first or last element) or indeed 
shah on its own occur quite frequently as proper names 
of kings, but also of commoners; the given name of 
the famous Saldjak ruler Malik Shah, for example, is 
formed simply by combining the Arabic and Persian 
words for ‘‘king’’. As a common noun (without a 
name) shah is widely used in poetry and non-official 
prose of all periods to designate potentates who, in 
their official protocol, styled themselves malik, sultan, 
amir, padshah or whatever. It is also used with 
reference to the kings of pre-Islamic Persia and in 
works of fiction. Sometimes it is applied to princes (as 
already in Middle Persian; many references in F. 
Wolff, Glossar zu Firdosis Schahname, Berlin 1935, 549, 
583). In a number of compounds or set phrases shah 
means ‘‘pre-eminent, principal’’, e.g. in masdjid-t shah 
““congregational mosque’”’ (not ‘“‘king’s mosque’’), or 
Shah-rah ‘‘principal road, highway’’. In the Indian 
subcontinent, shah is appended to the names of per- 
sons claiming descent from the Prophet and has today 
become a surname. 

As for the title shahan shah, this naturally fell into 
disuse with the collapse of the Sasanid empire, but it 
remained in popular memory in its Neo-Persian form 
shahanshah (the vowels in the first and last syllables can 
be shortened when required by the metre; modern 
Western Persian has also the vulgar form shahinshah). 
This is an inseparable compound (from which is 
derived an adjective shdhanshahi) and in the context of 
Neo-Persian it can no longer be analysed mor- 
phologically, though there has never been any doubt 
that its meaning is indeed ‘‘king of kings’’. It was 
adopted as his official title by the Biyid ‘Adud al- 
Dawla (338-72/949-83 [¢.v.]), and continued to be us- 
ed by his successors on their coins and in court 
documents, sometimes in conjunction with its Arabic 
equivalent malik al-muluk, despite the objections raised 
by religious authorities (for details, see LAKAB and the 
literature cited there), but after the fall of the Bayids 
it does not seem to have figured in official protocol un- 
til the 20th century, when it was adopted by the self- 
styled ‘‘Pahlawi’’ dynasty in Persia. It has, however, 
always been used quite freely by poets. Thus the 
Ghaznavid Mas‘id I, who would hardly have 
tolerated such a sacrilegious title in his official 
documents, had evidently no scruples about his court 
poet Manucihri addressing him as _ shahanshah, 
Shahanshah-t dunya, shah-t malikan and the like, and 
similar expressions are used by the panegyrists of the 
Saldjuks and others after them. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
. 5 (F.C. pe Bois) 

SHAH ‘ABD at-‘AZIM a.-HASANI, Abu ’I- 
Kasim b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Zayd b. 
al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Shi‘i ascetic and 
traditionist, well-known under the name of Imam- 
zade (Shah) ‘Abd al-‘Azim. He is buried in the 
principal sanctuary of Rayy [see aL-Rayy]. 

1. The holy man. 

Only sparse biographical data are available on ‘Abd 
al-‘Azim, who must have been born in Medina before 
200/815 and who was a companion of the ninth and 
tenth Imams, Muhammad al-Djawad al-Taki (d. 
220/835) and ‘Ali al-Hadi al-Naki (d. 254/868) [see 
AL-Saskari]. When the latter, at the order of caliph al- 
Mutawakkil, was forced to go to Samarra? in 233/848, 
‘Abd al-‘Azim followed him there. He is said to have 


been ordered by al-Naki, apparently under the 
caliphate of al-Mu‘tazz, to go to Persia in exile. He 
stayed in Tabaristan, and then in Rayy, where he liv- 
ed in the stkkat al-mawali in the quarter of Sarbanan, 
hidden in the house of a Shi‘7. He passed his time in 
prayers, ascetic practices, study and teaching, and 
visited the tomb of an SAlid which was later reputed 
to be that of Hamza b. Misa al-Kazim (see below). 
He died perhaps before al-Naki (towards 250/864?, 
see Kariman, i, 384 ff.) although, according to some 
Shi sources (Sharif al-Murtada, al-Tusi, see 
Madelung, quoted in the B7b/.), he also was a com- 
panion of the eleventh Imam, Hasan al-‘Askari (d. 
260/874 (q.2.]). 

In the small Imami community of Rayy, ‘Abd al- 
‘Azim occupied an important position as sayytd, com- 
panion of the Imams, traditionist and teacher. His 
works, now lost, were used and quoted until the 
5th/11th century: Kitab Yawm wa-layla (on the daily 
rituals); Riwdyat ‘Abd al-‘Azim; Kitab Khutab Amir al- 
mu?minin (on the sermons of Imam ‘AIi). His views on 
the concepts of ‘adl and éawhid (cf. Kariman, i, 386 ff.) 
were praised by Ibn ‘Abbad, the Bayid vizier in 
Rayy. The Imami traditionist Ibn Babuya/Babawayh 
[g.v.], who in part continued ‘Abd al-SAzim’s efforts, 
devoted a now lost biography to him, Akhbar ‘Abd al- 
‘Azim al-Hasani. 

2. The sanctuary. 

‘Abd al-‘Azim was buried in a garden under an 
apple-tree (shadjara tuffah), opposite the tomb of Ham- 
za b. Musa which was situated outside the walls, to 
the west of al-Rayy, in the partly Sunni quarter of 
Batan (see Kariman, i, 264 ff.). The garden belonged 
to a certain ‘Abd al-Djabbar, probably a Sunni (see 
Kariman, i, 388; ii, 316). A Shi‘i is said to have heard 
in a dream the Prophet telling him that one of his 
descendants of the sikkat al-mawali should be buried 
there. The tomb was venerated by the Shi‘is at a very 
early date. According to the Imam _al-Naki, 
pilgrimage to there was as meritorious as the one to 
the tomb of the Imam al-Husayn (Ibn Kuliya, Kamil 
al-Ziyaral, see Madelung; Kariman, i, 386, ii, 51). 
The sanctuary, mentioned as a mashhad by Ibn 
‘Abbad and known under the name of Mashhad al- 
Shadjara, was restored during the Saldjukid period 
thanks to the patronage of the Shi vizier Madjd al- 
Din Barawistani al-Kummi (‘Abd al-Djalil R4azi, 
Kitab al-Nakd, in Kariman, i, 389, ii, 191, 419). 
Husam al-Dawla Ardashir (d. 602/1205-6), the 
Bawandid ruler of Mazandaran, used to send every 
year 200 dinars to the sanctuary (Ibn Isfandiyar, 
Tartkh-t Tabaristan, ed. ‘A. Ikbal, Tehran 1320, i, 
120). 

The most ancient trace of the mausoleum consists of 
a coffin of precious wood (aloe, betel, walnut), carry- 
ing a Kuranic inscription, part of which is the dyat 
al-kursi (surat al-bakara, 11, 256). The coffin is a gift of 
Nadjm al-Din Muhammad, vizier under the I]khan 
Abia Sa‘id (d. 737/1335), see Kariman, i, 392. The 
sanctuary was visited by famous Timitrid and. 
Turkmen pilgrims (Kariman, ii, 225 ff.) and then by 
the Safawids. Under the patronage of Tahmasp I 
(1524-76), it was restored. An iwan (aywan) was con- 
structed in 944/1537. A robust balustrade (muhadjdjar) 
of boxwood was erected around the coffin in 
950/1543-4 (Kariman, i, 390 ff., with reference to a 
farman by Tahmasp I preserved in the sanctuary) in 
order to protect it against depredations by the 
pilgrims. When Shah ‘Abbas I [9.v.], about to attack 
the Ozbegs in 996/1587-8, fell ill, he recovered his 
health after a pilgrimage to the sanctuary (Kariman, 
il, 239). 

Notwithstanding the interest shown to the sanc- 
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tuary by notables or rulers up to the Safawids, it is 
quite difficult to form a picture of its importance in 
former days. Since it was called Mashhad or Masdjid 
al-Shadjara, and its cemetery, according to some 
sources, Guristan al-Shadjara (Kariman, i, 328 ff.), it 
must have developed in conjunction with the 
neighbouring Imamzada [q.v.| dedicated to Hamza b. 
Musa al-Kazim. The Safawids pretended to descend 
from this sayyid husayni-musdwi, whose supposed burial 
place is also located at Turshiz or in a village near 
Shiraz. It is at this last site, and not at Rayy, that they 
caused a richly endowed mausoleum to be built (zbid. , 
395 ff.). Until the beginning of the 19th century, the 
tombs of ‘Abd al-‘Azim, of Hamza and other holy 
men were situated outside the town of Rayy (zdid., 
392 ff.). The sanctuary must have included a rather 
important garden. On his way to Mazandaran, 
‘Abbas II (1643-66) camped there with his suite 
for nine days in 1070/1659-60 (Muhammad Tahir 
Wahid Kazwini, ‘Abbds-nadma, ed. Ibrahim Dihgan, 
Arak 1329, 265 ff.). 

The administrator of the sanctuary (mutawalli) was 
designated and appointed by the central government. 
This practice was continued by Karim Khan Zand 
(see J.R. Perry, Karim Khan Zand. A history of Iran, 
1747-1779, Chicago 1979, 220) and after that by the 
Kadjars. Fath ‘Ali Shah [9.v.], who was an assiduous 
pilgrim of the sanctuary, had it embellished 
(Kariman, i, 392; Algar, 48). The same was the case 
with Nasir al-Din Shah [q.v.], who in 1270/1853-4 
had the cupola covered with gold and the iwan 
decorated with stalactites consisting of mirrors; the 
latter initiative was due, at least to a certain extent, to 
his vizier Mirza Aka Khan Nari (1851-8) (Kariman, 
i, 391 ff.; Algar, 159). 

Like other Shi‘i sanctuaries, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim 
constitutes a place of asylum reputed to be inviolable 
for persons (or animals), lawbreakers or others, who 
are menaced by people in power [see Bast; and J. 
Calmard, art. Bast (sanctuary, asylum), in Elr]. When 
the neighbouring town of Tehran was promoted to be 
the capital by Agha Muhammad Khan in 1786, the 
pilgrimage to the sanctuary and its use for politico- 
religious protests, in particular against foreign influ- 
ence, developed considerably. The project of con- 
structing a railway line between Tehran and the sanc- 
tuary made people fear, erroneously, that the 
cxtension of the line to Kum would mean the end 
of this town. The line was indeed constructed and ex- 
ploited by a Belgian company (8 km between 1888-93) 
notwithstanding the fact that it was ransacked by a 
furious crowd in December 1888 (see Algar, 175 ff., 
182). Under Nasir al-Din Shah, the sanctuary formed 
the most important place of bast, criminals or debtors, 
as well as political opponents. finding there protection 
in several degrees (see E.G. Browne, A year among the 
Perstans, London 1893, 174). The most ominous viola- 
tion of the right of bast occurred in January 1891 when 
the Muslim reformist Djamal al-Din Asabadi ‘‘al- 
Afghani’ [g.v.] was brutally expelled from the sanc- 
tuary (see Calmard, Joc. cit.). Nasir al-Din was 
murdered in the courtyard of the mausoleum on the 
eve of his jubilee (fifty lunar years) on 1 May 1896 by 
Mirza Rida: Kirmani, a partisan of al-Afghani. 
During the events of the Constitutional Revolution 
(1905-11), about 2,000 ‘ulama? (mullas, mudjtahids, 
tullabs), opposed to the authoritarian measures of the 
vizier ‘Ayn al-Dawla and financially supported by 
shopkeepers of the bazaar and several notables or 
dignitaries who had passed to the opposition, captured 
the bast at Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim (mid-December 1905- 
12 January 1906). The establishment of a ‘adalat-khana 


(‘house of justice’’) in each province was only one of 
the seven or eight of their demands which did not en- 
tail a demand for a constitution (see Martin, 70-6). In 
February 1907 Sayyid Akbar Shah, an opponent of 
the constitution, took refuge in the sanctuary with his 
partisans. Supported by the governor of Tehran, his 
initiative had no popular success whatsoever (Martin, 
115, 148). On the other hand, the action of the most 
notorious of the anti-constitutional ‘ulama?, the 
mudjtahid Shaykh Fad] Allah Nuri [g.v.], who, proba- 
bly supported by Muhammad ‘Ali Shah (g.v.], took 
the bast of the sanctuary with ca. 500 partisans (June- 
September 1907), had a durable success among the 
numerous Imami ‘ulama? (see Martin, 121-38), 
extending even into the current which assured the 
triumph of the Iranian Islamic Revolution of 1978-9. 

The pilgrimage to the sanctuary, which forms a 
whole with neighbouring Imamzadas dedicated to 
Hamza, Tahir and his son Mutahhar (Kariman, i, 
395 ff.), now incorporated with Rayy into the great 
agglomeration of Tehran, was very much frequented 
in the 19th century (see H. Massé, Croyances et coutumes 
persanes, Paris 1938, ii, 403). Although Nadjaf and 
Karbala [9.v.] have a greater reputation as burial 
places, many notables, dignitaries, ‘ulama?, members 
of the Kadjar family, etc., are buried at Shah Abd al- 
‘Azim. The most renowned royal tomb is that of 
Nasir al-Din Shah, situated at the western corner at 
a place known under the name of Masdjid-i Halaga. 
An.imposing mausoleum dedicated to Rida Shah 
Pahlawi [q.v.] was erected on the site of the ancient 
quarter of Batan, south-east of the sanctuary 
(Kariman, i, 395). It was destroyed during the events 
of the Islamic Revolution. 

Bibliography: On the bio-hagiography of ‘Abd 
al-‘Azim (ancient and modern works) and the prin- 
cipal data of the history of the sanctuary, see H. 
Kariman, Ray-i bastan, 2 vols., Tehran 1345- 
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1367/1947. On the modern history of the sanctuary, 
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Berkeley 1969; V. Martin, Islam and modernism. The 
Iranian Revolution of 1906, London 1989 (abundant 


bibl.). (J. Catmarb) 

SHAH ‘ABD a.“AZIZ [see ‘asp av-Saziz aL- 
DIHLAWI]. - 

SHAH ‘ABD at-KADIR [see ‘asp AL-KADIR 
DIHLAWY]. 


SHAH ‘ALAM II (1142-1220/1729-1806, r. 1173- 
1202/1759-88, 1203-21/1788-1806), later Mughal 
emperor, son of the Mughal Emperor ‘Alamgir II. 

His original name was Mirza ‘Abd Allah, the title 
‘Ali Gawhar was conferred in 1168/1754, and that of 
Sh&h ‘Alam in 1170/1756. As a prince, he led an un- 
successful raid into Bihar in Djumada_ II 
1172/February 1759, and claimed the throne in 
1173/1759. He was, however, unable to rule from 
Dihli. Becoming an ally of Shudja‘ al-Dawla and Mir 
Kasim [g.vv.], he shared in their defeat at Baksar 
(Buxar) in 1178/1764 at the hands of the British. In 
1179/1765 he granted the diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa to the East India Company, receiving in return 
Allahabad (as his seat) and an annual pension of 2.6 
million rupees. Seeking to return to Dihli, Shah 
‘Alam sought an alliance with the Marathas, and 
escorted by them rode into his capital Dihli in 
Ramadan 1185/January 1772. He thereupon lost 
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both Allahabad and his annual pension from the 
British. Mahadji Sindhia, who was now responsible 
for the safety of the Emperor, was constantly faced by 
local malcontents. The Rohilla chief Ghulam Kadir 
held Dihli in 1202/1788 for two-and-a-half months. 
He blinded Shah ‘Alam, but was himself captured 
and put to death. In 1203/1789 Mahadji Sindhia pro- 
vided Shah ‘Alam with a daily cash pension of 300 
rupees; later territories were assigned to him yielding 
on paper nearly 1.7 million a year. In 1217/1803 Dihli 
fell to the British, who refused to make any treaty ar- 
rangements with him allowing him maintenance and 
control of the Dihli fort along with his titles. Shah 
‘Alam died there in 1220/1806, his long ‘“‘reign’’ 
merely reflecting the utter ruin of the Mughal 
Empire. 

Bibliography: Ghulam WHusayn, Styar _ al- 
muta°akhkhirin, Lucknow 1876; C.U. Aitchison, A 
collection of treaties, engagements, and sunnuds, related to 
India and neighbouring countries, i, Calcutta 1876; Sh. 
Abdur Rashid, Najib ud Daula, his life and times, 
SAligafh 1952; Jadu Nath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal 
Empire, vols. ii, iii, and iv, Calcutta 1964, 1966, 
1972. (M. AtnHar ALI) 
SHAH-I ARMAN, ‘“‘king of the Armenians’’, 

denoted the Turcoman rulers of Akhlat [g.v.] 
from 493/1100 to 604/1207. Their role in eastern 
Anatolian history is difficult to reconstruct from local 
sources alone but they are mentioned periodically in 
the wider context of late Saldjak and Ayydbid affairs. 
The first Shah-i Arman, Sukman al-Kutbi, took 
Akhlat in 493/1100 from the Marwanids [q.v.] and 
seized Mayyafarikin in 502/1108-9 (Ibn al-Athir, x, 
330; Ibn al-Kalanisi, 164; Ibn al-Azrak, 249-50). 
Within Diyar Bakr, his particular rivals were the Ar- 
tukids {g.v.]. He participated in @thad against the 
Franks under Mawdid of Mawsil and died at Balis 
during the campaign in 506/1112-13 (Ibn al-Athir, x, 
340-1; Atabegs, 18; Michael the Syrian, 216; Matthew 
of Edessa, 275-6; Ibn al-Kalanisi, 164-5, 169, 174-5). 
Before his death, Sukm4n had extended his territory 
to include Ardjish and Malazgird. 

Little is known of Sukman’s ineffectual successor, 
his son Ibrahim (ruled 506-21/1112-26). He lost 
Mayyafarikin to [l-Ghazi in 512/1118 (Ibn al-Azrak, 
34). After Ibrahim’s death, power was soon seized by 
Inandj Khatin, Sukm4an’s widow, on behalf of her 
six-year old grandson, Sukman II, whose long reign 
(522-81/1128-85) represents the high point of Shah-i 
Arman power (Abu ’I-Fida’, 17). The Georgians, 
profiting from Muslim disunity, were pursuing an ex- 
pansionist policy towards eastern Anatolia; in 
556/1161, they defeated the forces of Sukman II and 
Saltuk, the ruler of Erzerum (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 184; 
Matthew, 361-2). In 558/1163, however, Sukman 
joined Eldigiz of Adharbaydjan in repelling further 
Georgian aggression (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 188; Ibn al- 
Azrak, fols. 181b, 183b-184b, 185b; Akhbar, 158-9). 
Another Muslim campaign into Georgia was suc- 
cessful in 571/1175 (Ibn al-Azrak, fol. 199b). After 
Sukman’s death in 581/1185 (Ibn al-Athir, x, 338-9) 
without male issue, the race for Sukm4an’s lands be- 
tween Salah al-Din Ayyubi and the Eldigiizid ruler, 
Pahlawan, was won by the latter (zbid.; Ibn Shaddad, 
84-5; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 383-4, 423; Bar Hebraeus, 
318). From 581/1185 the Shah-i Arman state rapidly 
declined under a series of mamlik commanders— 
Bektimur, Ak Sunkur, Muhammad and Balaban (Bar 
Hebraeus, 343, 362-4; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 67, 167-9). 
Salah al-Din Ayyubi’s brother, al-‘Adil, maintained 
Ayyubid interest in Armenia; Akhlat was taken by his 
son al-Malik al-Awhad in 604/1207-8. Thus ended the 


Shah-i Arman state (Makin, 18-19; Abu ’1-Fida’, 71; 
Humphreys, 128-9). Regrettably, little is known of 
the Shah-i Arman socio-cultural life, but it must have 
been an interestingly mixed ethnic and religious 
milieu. 
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(CaroLe HILLENBRAND) 

SHAH BANDAR (.), literally ‘‘harbour, port 
master’’. The term was used before the Ottoman 
period to denote the chief of the merchants, and 
sometimes the representative of foreign mer- 
chant communities, at the Indian Ocean ports of 
India; the form Xabandar is found in the Portuguese 
chronicles. It appears in Ibn Battuta in regard to the 
Muslim chief of the merchants (amir al-tudjdjar) at 
Calicut [see KALIKAT in Suppl.], ‘Ibrahim Shah Ban- 
dar (the king or chief of the port), originally from 
Bahrayn’’ (tr. Gibb and Beckingham, iv, London 
1994, 812). See also Yule and Burnell, Hobson- Jobson, 
a glossary of Anglo-Indian words and phrases?, 816-17 s.v. 
Shabunder. 

1. In the Arab world. 

Here, he was not known in Mamluk times, when 
there is mentioned the ra7is or kabir al-tudjdjar. The fre- 
quent use of the term in the Thousand and one nights 
confirms the comparatively late redaction of a certain 
number of its stories. After the Ottoman conquest, 
shah bandar is attested in all the Arab countries of the 
Near East in the sense of provost or overseer of the 
merchants (notably, at Cairo, Aleppo, Mecca and 
Baghdad), and likewise at Istanbul, where the expres- 
sion bazirgan bashi was also used, ‘‘merchants of the 
Black Sea and of the Mediterranean”’ (also found at 
Cairo and Aleppo). On the other hand, the term was 
unknown in the Maghrib; at Tunis, the amin al- 
tudjdjar was an Andalusian, the trade organisation 
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there, it appears, having been formed by these im- 
migrants. 

We are best informed about the shah bandar in the 
great centres of Cairo and Aleppo, where there existed 
an important international trade, which enriched 
powerful communities of merchants. In Cairo, the 
shah bandar was at the head of a group of around 500- 
600 merchants who specialised in the large-scale traf- 
fic in coffee, spices and textiles. He was a person of 
considerable status; in official ceremonies, he had 
precedence over the muhtasib. He was probably ap- 
pointed by the community, with ultimate control by 
the authorities. The office was usually for life, and in 
some cases, was hereditary (cf. the Shar@?ibis in the 
18th century). The shah bandar seems to have been 
chosen from amongst the richest tudjdjar, which is the 
case for the greater part of the shah bandars whom we 
know, the best-known being Ahmad _ al-Ruwi‘l, 
Isma‘il Abi Takiyya (d. 1624), Djamal al-Din al- 
Dhahabi (alive in 1630), Dada (d. 1724) and then 
Kasim al-Shara?ibi (d. 1734), Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Salam (d. 1791), Mahmid Muharram (d. 1793) and 
Ahmad al-Mahruki (d. 1804). The shah bandar ar- 
bitrated in disputes between merchants and was their 
intermediary vis-d-vis the authorities. Normally, the 
community of merchants lay outside the jurisdiction 
of the muhtasib and even outside that of the Agha of the 
Janissarics. But the shah bandar’s power resided largely 
in his own, personal prestige; thus the Shara?ibis 
clearly exercised political influence and had links with 
the ruling classes. The ‘‘house of the chief of the mer- 
chants’’ mentioned on the plan of Cairo in the Desertp- 
tion de l’Egypte (VII arrondissement, 85 I 4) had been 
the personal residence of ‘Abd al-Salam and then of 
al-Mahraki, but does not appear to have played any 
‘‘administrative’’ role. 

The mahkama or legal tribunal documents which 
have been studied for Aleppo bring some details on 
the functions of this dignitary, in all cases analogous 
to those of his counterpart at Cairo. He apparently 
had his seat in the khan of the customs officials 
(gumruk), according to the information of Thévenot 
(1664). He regulated disputes between the merchants. 
He gave expert witness in the courts where legal cases 
involved commercial matters, and represented -the 
merchants v1s-d-vis the administration. The position 
was held by local notables. Two cases are known 
where the holder of the office was deprived of it by the 
authorities at the request of the merchants, on 
grounds of senility (1645) or incapacity (1689). Alex- 
ander Russell (The natural history..., London 1794, i, 
323) gives the specific information that he was a 
member of the Pasha’s council (diwan) ca. 1760. 

Everything leads us to believe that the importance 
which the shah bandar Muhammad al-Mahruki assum- 
ed in Cairo during the decade beginning in 1810 (go- 
ing as far as jurisdiction over the whole body of ar- 
tisans and merchants in 1813), and his conflict with an 
especially energetic muhtasib in 1817, was linked to this 
person’s influence with Muhammad ‘Ali, rather than 
to a growth in the powers of the office. However, 
Lane, enumerating the councils set up by Muham- 
mad ‘Ali, mentions a ‘‘Court of the Merchants”’ 
(diwan al-tudjdjar) presided over by the shah bandar 
(Manners and customs, ch. iv). In reality, the deep 
changes in the economy and in society in both Egypt 
and Syria, led in the 19th century to a weakening of 
the traditional corporative structures, and also of the 
group of great merchants who had dominated interna- 
tional trade. Although the term itself, and the func- 
tions of the shah bandar, are still mentioned for a long 
time after this in Egypt (“Ali Pasha Mubarak records 


a ‘‘Muhammad Basha al-Suytfi who is at present shah 
bandar al-tudjdjar bi-Misr’’), the institution had lost all 
importance and was on its way to disappearing, just 
like the whole of the corporative organisation. 
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2. In South-East Asia. 

This term (modern spelling in South-East Asia, 
syahbandar) has a long history in the Islamic lands east 
of India, and refers primarily to the official who 
directed trade in the maritime cities of Malaysia and 
Indonesia [g.vv.]. Within this broad definition, three 
distinct but related uses of the term can be traced. 

(1) As a member of a ‘‘Royal Council’’. Taking the 
royal court of Melaka (ca. 14th-15th centuries) [see 
MALACCA] as a paradigm, we find a number of named 
officials with specific functions and duties, such as the 
Bendahara (treasurer), Temenggong (in charge of 
public order), Laksamana (commander of warships), 
etc. The Shah Bandar was intimately involved with 
trade at the ports (this trade being a royal monopoly), 
and was part of the inner circle of government, though 
to what exact extent is not clear. Much depended on 
his own personality. Some were apparently quite 
wealthy; it seems that the holder of the office was enti- 
tled to a proportion of the duty levied on trade goods, 
calculated either on place of origin of the goods or on 
the type of goods concerned. 

(2) Administration of trade. At the apogee of the 
Melaka sultanate (late 15th century), the Shah Ban- 
dar’s rights and obligations were clearly defined. The 
laws of Melaka (Undang-Undang Melaka, see Bibl.) 
have various specific references. Thus he is described 
as the ‘‘Father and Mother’’ of foreign merchants. 
He generally determined weights and measures. He 
had his own court for settling commercial disputes by 
applying elements of the Shari‘a, though we have no 
direet evidence of how this actually functioned. He 
could order various punishments, up to death, for 
theft and murder at sea. He was responsible for public 
order in the ports (hence his title is sometimes 
translated as ‘‘harbourmaster’’) and for giving suc- 
cour to and supervising shipwrecked sailors. 

(3) Controller of trade groups. The entrepot trade in 
Malaysa and Indonesia involved many different na- 
tionalities, and each had its own Shah Bandar (thus 
for the Gam, the Siamese, the Javanese, the Kling 
(Indians), the Arabs, etc.). The function of each of 
these officials was to organise trade and finance within 
his own community, and between its members and 
the wider port community. 

In addition to the above, there are minor references 
to the office. The term is still used as a general 
honorific. It appears in Lingga [see Riau] in the first 
half of the 19th century. In the Negri Semblan, in 
Malaysia, it appears as a clan title in the form ‘‘Dato 
Bandar’’, although there is no trade connection here. 

Bibliography: W.H. Moreland, The Shahbandar 

in the eastern seas, in JRAS, N.S. ii (1920), 517-33; 
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C.C. Brown (ed. and tr.), The Malay annals, Kuala 

Lumpur 1976; Y.F. Liaw, Undang-Undang Melaka, 

The Hague 1976; B.W. Andaya, The Indian 

eae Raa, infnal Malay Br. RAS, li (1978), 13- 

(M.B. Hooker) 

suit DJAHAN (1000-76/1592-1666, r. 1037- 
68/1628-57), Mughal emperor, son of the Emperor 
Djahangir [q.v.] and his Radjput wife Manmati; his 
personal name was Khurram, the title of Shah Djahan 
being granted to him by his father in 1025/1616. 

His first responsible assignment came with his ap- 
pointment to the Méwaf campaign in 1022/1614. He 
was subsequently appointed subadar of the Deccan in 
1025/1616 and again in 1030/1621. In 1031/1622 he 
procured the murder of his elder brother Khusraw 
and afterwards rebelled in 1032/1623; driven out of 
the Deccan, he made his way to Bengal, but was 
defeated there, too, hence returned to the Deccan, 
where he submitted to his father (1035/1626). On 
Djahangir’s death in 1036/1627, through the 
machinations of Asaf Khan, he ascended the throne in 
1037/1628 and ordered the execution of his nearest 
kinsmen as potential rivals—the first instance of such 
massacres in the Indian Mughal dynasty, and an 
unhappy precedent for the future. Shah Djahan’s ap- 
proach to nobles who had supported his rivals was, on 
the other hand, moderate, and he loved to contrast his 
moderation with the bloodthirstiness of rulers in other 
Islamic countries. ; 

To support his ambitions, Shah Djahan increased 
the income of his treasury by enlarging the kAalisa (im- 
perial reserved lands). The Djamadami (net revenue 
annual income) of the empire during his reign was 
about 9,03,74,20,000 dams (22,59,35,000 rupees); 
Shah Djahan was probably the richest monarch in the 
world. 

Shah Djahan annexed Ahmednagar in 1045/1636, 
allowing to Bidjapur [q.v.] a portion of it, and stand- 
ing forth as a protector of Golkonda, which now paid 
him annual tribute. In 1047/1638 the Safawid gover- 
nor of Kandahar handed it over to the Mughals, but 
the Persians re-captured it in 1058/1649. In 
1055/1646 Shah Djahan attacked the Uzbek khanate, 
and temporarily occupied Balkh and Badakhshan, but 
finally had to withdraw in 1056/1647. 

Shah Djahan was a vigorous administrator, and in- 
troduced certain important changes (new pay- 
schedules, month-ratio system for classification of 
djagirs, etc.); and re-inforced the central authority. He 
also enjoys a deserved reputation as a builder. The 
classical product of his interest is the Tadj Mahall 
[g.2.]. On 7 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 1040/6 June 1631 Shah 
Djahan ordered the construction of a mausoleum for 
his wife Mumtaz Mahall. It was completed in 
1053/1643 at the cost of 50 lakhs of rupees. In 
1048/1638 he founded the imperial city of 
Shahdjahanabad at Dihli at the cost of 60 lakhs of 
rupees. Lahori, the official historian, records that the 
total expenditure on buildings under Shah Djahan up 
to the year 1057/1647-8 was rupees 2 crores, 50 lakhs 
of rupees. 

Though Shah Djahan began to introduce Islamic 
observances into Mughal court etiquette, he largely 
continued the tolerant policy of his two predecessors. 
He promoted R4djputs to high ranks and patronised 
Hindi poetry. His eldest son Dara Shukoh [9..] 
translated the Upanigads and wrote a tract (the 
Madjma‘ al-bahrayn) comparing Sifism with Vedanta. 
Under the patronage of Shah Djahan, an intellectual 
movement to bridge the gap between Hinduism and 
Islam was started and an attempt was made to evolve 
a common language for both religions. 


He fell ill in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1067/September 1657, 
and his four sons Dara Shukoh, Shah Shudja‘, 
Awrangzib and Murad Bakhsh started making 
preparations to contest the throne. Awrangzib emerg- 
ed victorious, and dethroned and imprisoned_his 
father in 1068/1658. In his imprisonment in the Agra 
fort, he was looked after by his loyal and talented 
eldest daughter Djahan Ara. He died in 1076/1666, 
and lies buried by the side of his wife Mumtaz Mahall 
in the Tadj Mahall. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Djahangir, Tuzuk-i 
Dyahangiri, ed. Sayyid Ahmad, Ghazipur and 
‘Aligafh 1863-4; Amin Kazwini, Padshah-nama, 
B.L. ms. Or. 173, Add. 20734; ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Lah6ri, Padshah-néma, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1866-72; 
Muhammad Warith, Padshah-nama, B.L. ms. Add. 
6556, Or. 1675; F. Bernier, Travels in the Mughal 
Empire, ed. V.A. Smith, London 1916. 

2. Studies. B.P. Saxena, History of Shahjahan of 
Dthli, Allahabad 1958; M. Athar Ali, Objectives 
behind the Mughal expedition to Balkh and Badakhshan, 
1646-47, in Procs. of the Indian History Congress, 
Patiala Session, 1967; idem, Mansab and imperial 
policy under Shahjahan, in Indian Historical Review, iii/1 
(July 1976); idem, Towards an interpretation of the 
Mughal Empire, in JRAS (1978); idem, The apparatus 
of empire. Awards of ranks, offices and titles to the Mughal 
nobility (1574-1658), New Delhi 1985; Shireen 
Moosvi, Expenditure on buildings under Shahjahan. A 
chapter of imperial financial history, in Procs. of the Indian 
History Congress, Amritsar Session, 1985. 

(M. AtHaR ALI) 

SHAH MALIK sb. Ati YascHu, the Oghuz 
Turkish [see Guuzz] ruler in the town of Djand [q.z. 
in Suppl.] on the lower Syr Darya in Transoxania 
during the second quarter of the 11th century A.D. 

Shah Malik, who is given by Ibn Funduk the kunya 
of Abu ’1l-Fawaris and the lakabs of Husam al-Dawla 
and Nizam al-Milla, was the son and successor of the 
Oghuz Yabghu, head of a scction of that Turkish 
tribe in rivalry with that one led by the Saldjak family 
of chiefs [see sacpjUKrps. ii]. It was this hostility that 
made Shah Malik ally with the Ghaznawid Mas‘dd b. 
Mahmtd [q.v.] against his kinsmen the Saldjuks, and 
in 429/1038 the sultan appointed him as his governor 
over Kh’arazm [q.v.]. Shah Malik successfully over- 
ran KhWarazm, but with the triumph at Dandankan 
(g.v. in Suppl.] in Khurasan of Toghril and Gaghri 
Begs, was driven out of Kh’arazm by 435/1043-4. 
He fled southwards through Persia to Makran and 
was eventually killed there, his short line being thus 
extinguished; by the time of his flight from 
Kharazm, Djand had probably already fallen into 
the hands of the Kipéak [q.v.] Turks. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. These comprise 
mainly Bayhaki’s Tarikh-1 Mas‘ud?, Ibn Funduk’s 
Ta°rikh- Bayhak and the Malik-nama as preserved in 
Ibn al-Athir and Mirkh’and. 

2. Studies. Barthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol invasion, 298 ff.; Cl. Cahen, Le Malik-Nameh 
et V’hestotre des origines Seljukides, in Oriens, ii (1949), 
49-55; O. Pritsak, Der Untergang des Reiches des 
Oguzischen Yabgu, in Fuad Koprili armaganz, Istanbul 
1953, 397-410; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 238-9, 
241; P.B. Golden, in The Cambridge hist. of early Inner 
Asia, Cambridge 1990, 365-7. 

(C.E. BoswortH) 

SHAH MANSUR SHIRAZI, finance minister 
of the Mughal emperor Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605). 

Of Indian origin, he held an appointment as mushrif 
(accountant) of the Royal khishba-khana (perfume 
department), but incurred the hostility of powerful 
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nobles and, dismissed from that post, became diwan 
(finance superintendent) at Djawnpur. After Khan 
Zaman’s rebellion and death (973/1566) he served as 
Mun‘im Khan’s diwan and then as_ bakhshi 
(paymaster of troops). After Mun‘im Khan’s death 
(984/1576), he was again in some personal difficulty, 
but won Akbar’s approval and was appointed wazir, 
sharing the control of finance ministry with Muzaffar 
Khan and Todar Mall. However, the latter two were 
soon assigned other duties, and Mansiir was mainly 
responsible for the new system of land revenue collec- 
tion and payment of cash salaries to nobles according 
to their ranks or mansabs. In 986/1578 he prepared a 
new record of estimated revenues (djam‘) based on the 
preceeding ten years’ collections. He was himself 
raised to 1,000 dhat, a high rank at the time. But his 
rigour made him many enemies; and the rebellion of 
988/1580 in Djawnpur, Bihar and Bengal was at- 
tributed to this cause. In 988/1580, while Akbar mar- 
ched north-westwards to meet the danger from his 
foster-brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, ruler of 
K4bul, Mansir was accused of secret correspondence 
with him. Since none of the nobles would come for- 
ward to stand surety for him, he was executed in 
989/1581. Later on, the charge was found to be based 
on a forgery; but since some very high nobles (Man 
Singh [9.v.] and Shahbaz Khan) were involved in it, 
Akbar seems to have decided to close the case. 
Bibliography: Abu ’l-Fadl ‘Allami, Akbar-nama, 

Bib. Ind. Calcutta 1837-87, iii; Bayazid Bayat, 

Tadhkira-yi Humdytin u Akbar, ed. M. Hidayat Hu- 

sain, Bibl. Ind. Calcutta 1941; Nizam al-Din 
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7 (M. Atuar ALI) 

SHAH MUHAMMAD 38. ‘ABD AHMAD, 
popularly known as Mulla Shah, a distinguished 
saint of the Kadiri szdszla in India (992-1072/1584- 
1661). According to Djahan Ara, the name of his 
father was Mawlana ‘Abdi, but Mulla Shah refers to 
him in his mathnawi Risala-yi nisbat as ‘Abd Ahmad. 
Born in 992/1584, in Arkasa, a village of Badakhshan, 
he lived there for about 21 years. Later he visited 
Balkh, Kabul and other places in search of a spiritual 
teacher. He reached Lahore in 1023/1614-15 and felt 
attracted towards Miyan Mir [g.v.], remaining in this 
latter’s service for about thirty years. At the direction 
of his master, he settled in Kashmir and built there a 
garden house for himself. Dara Shukoh and Djahan 
Ara also built buildings and fountains there, and the 
Emperor Shah Djahan visited him. Mulla Shah used 
to spend his summers in Kashmir and winters in 
Lahore. He breathed his last in Lahore in 1072/1661, 
and was buried there in a small mosque at some 
distance from the mausoleum of Miyan Mir. 

Mulla Shah’s spiritual fame attracted the Mughal 
prince Dara Shukoh and his sister Djahan Ara to his 
mystic fold, and both of them wrote their accounts of 
him (see Bzbl.). Mulla Shah was a believer in pan- 
theism. His poetic works, for which he used the nom- 
de-plume of Mulla, particularly his Mathnawiyyat and 
Ruba“yydt, are known for their spiritual sensitivity, 
though they lack poetic elegance. Some of his verses, 
steeped as they were in pantheistic ideas, provoked or- 
thodox criticism, and Awrangzib summoned him 
from Kashmir in order to question him about these 
verses; Dara Shukoh’s association with him must 
have also created suspicion in the new Emperor’s 





mind but Mulla Shah wrote a _ congratulatory 
chronogram on Awrangzib’s accession and thus saved 
his skin. He wanted to write a commentary on the 
Kur?an in the light of his mystic ideology, but was 
unable to proceed beyond the first part. His works 
have not been published. The following 10 mathnawis, 
interspersed with prose lines, are found in an excellent 
India Office ms. (dated 1580), with some autographic 
remarks: (i) Risdla-yt walwala, (ii) Risdla-yi hash, (iii) 
Risdla-yi tavifat khanaha wa baghhé wa manazil-i Kashmir, 
(iv) Risala-yi nisbat, (v) Risdla-yi murshid, (vi) Yusuf u 
Zulaykha, (vii) Risdla-yi diwana, (viii) Risdla-yi shahiya, 
(ix) Risdla-yi hamd wa na‘, (x) Risdla-yi bismillah. A 
copy of his Kudltyyat is found in the Bankipore Library 
(ms. no, 326). 

Bibliography: Tawakku!l Beg Kulali, Nuskha-1 
ahwal-i shahi, B.L. Or. 3203 (the author had lived in 
the company of Mulla Shah for forty years; French 
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Tadhkirat mir-at al-khayal, Bombay 1326, 127; 
Muhsin Fani, Dabistan-i madhahib, Lucknow 1881, 
387; Ghulam Sarwar, Khazinat al-asfiya?, i, 
Lucknow 1873, 172-4; SAli Kult Daghistani, Riyad 
al-shu‘ara?, ms. B.L. Add. 16,729; M. Aslam, Farhat 
al-nazirin, in Onental College Magazine, Lahore (May 
1928), iv/3, 95-6; Rida Kuli Khan, Riyad al-‘arifin, 
Tehran 1305, 161-2; Kh”adja ‘Abd al-Rashid, 
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3 - : (K.A. Nizam1) 

SHAH-NAWAZ KHAN MA?ATHIR = AL- 
UMARA’]. 

SHAH NISMAT ALLAH [see ni©MaT-aLLAHtvya}. 

SHAH RUD, a hydronym and toponym of 
Persia. 

1. Ariver ofthe Elburz Mountains region of 
northwestern Persia. 

It runs from the south-east northwestwards from a 
source in the mountains west of Tehran and joins the 
Kizil Uzen [g.v.] at Mandjil, the combined waters 
then making up the Safid Rud [g.v.], which flows into 
the Caspian Sea. The upper reaches of the Shah Rid 
are known as the Shah Rud-i Talakan, to distinguish 
it from its right-bank affluent the Shah Rid-i Alamtt. 
This last rises near the Takht-i Sulayman peak and is 
hemmed in by high mountains; its flanks are 
dominated by the ruins of a series of Assassin for- 
tresses from mediaeval Islamic times, the most famous 
of which is Alamat [g.v.]. In the wider, more fertile 
parts of the Shah Rid valleys rice and corn are grown. 

The Shah Rid is not navigable and is little noted 
in mediaeval sources. The first notice seems to be that 
of the 8th century Armenian geography, which 
describes it as a river of Daylam rising in the moun- 
tains of Talakan (see Marquart, Eransahr, 126). In the 
19th century, it became known through the travels of 
W. Monteith (1832) and H. Rawlinson (1838), the 
first of whom identified ruins of the Assassins from the 
time of Hasan-i Sabbah [q.v.] (see A. Gabriel, Die Er- 
forschung Perstens, Vienna 1952, 147, 155, 217-18). 

2. A district, mentioned by Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nuzha, 82, tr. 85, as adjoining the districts 
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of Talish [g.v.] (the Tawalish) in the north of Gilan; 
he states that its people were nominally Shafi‘is. 

3. A town of western Khurasan, lying just to the 
south of Bistam [g.v.] in lat. 36° 25’ N. and long. 
55° 00’ E, altitude 1,360 m/4,460 feet. The town is 
unmentioned in mediaeval sources, but has become 
important since the 19th century from its position on 
the high road from Tehran to Khurasan and now on 
the railway; there is also a road from it across the 
Elburz to Astarabad/Gurgan and the Caspian 
coastlands, which is normally passable all through 
winter. After the Iranian Revolution of 1979, the 
town was renamed Imamrtd but has now reverted 
to the old name of Shahrid; it comes within the 
Simn4n province. The population in 1991 was 92,195 
(Preliminary results of the 1991 census, Statistical Centre 
of Iran, Population Division). 

Bibliography: For older references and the 19th 
century travellers, see the EJ' art. Also Le Strange, 
The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 220-1, 366; Ad- 
miralty handbooks. Persia, London 1945, index; 
Razmara (ed.), Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Iranzamin, iii, 
171-3; Camb. hist. of Iran, i, 42-4. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

SHAH RUKH es. Timor, fourth son and suc- 
cessor of Timiar (Tamerlane), was born on 14 Rabi‘ 
II 779/20 August 1377 of one of Timir’s concubines, 
Taghay Tarkan Agha. In 794/1392 Timir appointed 
him to the new fortress of Shahrukhiyya north of the 
Jaxartes, and in 799/1397 made him governor of 
Khurasan, Sistan, and Mazandaran. Shah Rukh was 
married to two prestigious women, Gawharshad bt. 
ee al-Din Tarkhan and Malikat Agha, the 

inggisid widow of his eldest brother ‘Umar Shaykh. 

As governor of Khurasan, Shah Rukh was in a 
strong position in the struggle after Timar’s death on 
17 Sha‘ban 807/18 February 1405. He gave limited 
support to Timir’s designated successor, Pir Muham- 
mad b. Djahangir, while allowing other princes to ex- 
haust their resources. In 811/1408, he campaigned 
against the insubordinate rulers of Sistan, devastating 
their irrigation systems. After Pir Muhammad died in 
809/1407 and dissident amirs deposed his nephew 
Khalil Sultan in Transoxiana, Shah Rukh entered 
Samarkand in late 811/Spring 1409 and installed his 
son Ulugh Beg as governor, retaining Harat as the 
main capital. In late 815/Spring 1413, his army retook 
Kh’arazm from the Golden Horde. 

Southwestern Persia was held by the sons of ‘Umar 
Shaykh b. Timur, who gave Shah Rukh nominal 
recognition. In 816/1413 Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh 
took the title Sultan and prepared to oppose Shah 
Rukh. Shah Rukh defeated him at Isfahan on 3 
Djumada I 817/21 July 1414. ‘Umar Shaykh’s other 
sons continued to be troublesome; in the autumn of 
818/1415, Shah Rukh attacked them and installed his 
son Ibrahim Sultan as governor of Fars. In the next 
two years he undertook campaigns to Kandahar and 
Kirman, and dismissed the rebellious governor of An- 
didjan, Ahmad b. ‘Umar Shaykh. By 821/1418 Shah 
Rukh had removed his nephews from all major 
provinces. 

Kara Yasuf Kara Koyunlu had taken Adhar- 
baydjan, killed Miranshah b. Timur and annexed 
Sultaniyya, Kazwin and Hamadan [see Kara 
KOYUNLU]. On 11 Sha‘ban 823/21 August 1420, Shah 
Rukh began a long-projected campaign against him, 
probably with the encouragement of the Ak Koyunlu 
(J.E. Woods, The Agquyunlu: clan, confederation, empire, 
Chicago 1976, 58; ‘Abd al-Husayn Nawa’i (ed.), 
Asnad wa mukatabat-i tarikhi-yi Iran, Tehran 2536/1977, 
179-85) Kara Yusuf died before Shah Rukh arrived. 


Adharbaydjan had not been strongly held by Timar, 
and Shah Rukh was content with nominal overlord- 
ship and the possession of Kazwin and Sultaniyya. 
After a year pacifying the region he installed ‘Alt b. 
Kara ‘Uthman Ak Koyunlu as governor, and put an 
amir with an army in Sultaniyya. 

The rule of Shah Rukh 

Shah Rukh was quite willing to use violence; he ex- 
ecuted both insubordinate followers and _ religious 
figures, and wrought deliberate destruction in Sistan 
and Adharbaydjan. He was at the same time a 
cautious ruler, who rarely undertook campaigns with- 
out provocation and the assurance of military 
superiority and of local alliances. Most of his reign he 
spent in Khurasan, going in spring to hunt in Sarakhs 
and to visit the Mashhad shrine. Many military ex- 
peditions were entrusted to his sons and amirs. Ulugh 
Beg campaigned aggressively against the Moghuls 
and the Djotids, and Ibrahim Sultan campaigned in 
Khuzistan and southern Persia. The balance of power 
in the north shifted after 830/1426-7 when the Uzbeks 
defeated Ulugh Beg and Muhammad Djuki b. Shah 
Rukh; after this Ulugh Beg stopped campaigning in 
person. The Moghuls became aggressive and took 
KAashghar in 1435, while the Uzbeks under Abu ’1- 
Khayr Khan raided Transoxiana for the rest of Shah 
Rukh’s reign. Abu ’l-Khayr invaded Kh’arazm in 
834/1430-1 and 839/1435; Shah Rukh quartered a 
winter army in Mazandaran to protect the frontier. In 
the west, Shah Rukh defended his political claims. On 
5 Radjab 832/10 April 1429 he set out against Iskan- 
dar b. Kara Yusuf Kara Koyunlu, who had seized 
Sultaniyya. He defeated Iskandar near Salmas on 18 
Dhu ’1 Hidjdja 832/18 September 1429, and ap- 
pointed Iskandar’s brother Aba Sa‘id governor. In 
spring 838/1435 Shah Rukh set out again against 
Adharbaydjan, which had fallen to Iskandar. Iskan- 
dar fled and local rulers submitted with little 
resistance. Shah Rukh made Djahanshah b. Kara 
Ydsuf governor of the region; this arrangement lasted 
until Shah Rukh’s death. 

Shah Rukh exchanged embassies with a large 
number of powers. He received homage from many 
neighbouring rulers: the Ak Koyunlu, the Dihli 
Sultan, the rulers of Hurmuz and, at least at the be- 
ginning of his reign, the Ottoman sultans. Shah 
Rukh’s attempts to assert superiority over the 
Mamluk sultans evoked increasing hostility up to the 
accession of Cakmak in 842/1438, after which rela- 
tions were cordial though equal. Until the death of the 
Yung-lo emperor in 1424, Shah Rukh exchanged fre- 
quent embassies with China (a total of 20), and estab- 
lished a rare level of formal equality with the emperor 
(M. Rossabi, Two Ming envoys to Inner Asta, in T’oung 
Pao, \xii/1-3, 1-34). 

Shah Rukh governed by balancing the power of his 
subordinates, allowing individuals to hold office for 
long periods. The power of his two most eminent 
amirs—‘Alika Kikeltash and Djalal al-Din 
Firazshah—was kept in check by overlapping respon- 
sibilities and the administrative authority of Shah 
Rukh’s son Baysunghur. In his diwan the two pre- 
eminent viziers—Sayyid Fakhr al-Din Ahmad up to 
819/1416-17 and Kh’adja Ghiyath al-Din Pir Ahmad 
thereafter—shared authority with partners, and suf- 
fered periodic demotions. Shah Rukh initiated the 
fiscal decentralisation of the Timurid realm by 
distributing numerous soyurghals, grants of land with 
tax immunity. The magnificence of provincial courts 
suggests that not all revenues were forwarded to the 
centre. Nonetheless, Shah Rukh retained sufficient 
funds to field a large army and to undertake major 
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restoration works in Balkh, Marw and Harat. Provin- 
cial governors enjoyed considerable autonomy but re- 
quired permission for important campaigns. Shah 
Rukh, moreover, appointed his own amirs to nearby 
cities, and interfered occasionally in provincial affairs. 
From 820/1417-18 until near the end of his life, he 
suffered little insubordination. 

Shah Rukh was presented as a ruler of exeeptional 
piety, even as a renewer of the Islamic order. In the 
beginning of his reign he apparently proclaimed the 
restoration of the Shari‘a and abrogation of the yasa 
(Djala! al-Din Aba Muhammad al-Kayini, Nasaih-i 
Shahrukhi, ms. Vienna, Nationalbibliothek Cod. A.F. 
112, fols. 1b-2b; Hafiz-i Abra, Zubdat al-tawarikh-i 
Baysunghuri, ms. Istanbul, Fatih 4371/1, fol. 486b, let- 
ter to China). He avoided drinking and twice publicly 
poured away wine. He was conspicuous in his in- 
volvement with religious affairs and his patronage of 
shrines, but harsh towards ‘ulama? whose loyalty he 
questioned and popular religious movements such as 
the Nurbakhshiyya [g.v.] movement among the 
Kubrawiyya. On 23 Rabi‘ I 830/22 January 1427, a 
member of the Hurifiyya [g.v.] sect tried to 
assassinate Shah Rukh. This led to executions and the 
exile of the Safi poet Kasim al-Anwar [g.v.], whom 
Shah Rukh linked to this event. 

Shah Rukh did not fully abandon Mongol tradi- 
tion. Mongol taxes remained in force, as did the 
Turco-Mongolian yarghu court, and Shah Rukh 
claimed to punish infringements against Mongol 
custom. He presented his dynasty as successor to the 
Il-Khans; his government was styled ‘‘Il-Khani’’, and 
he used Il-Khanid titles earlier applied to Timur’s 
Cinggisid puppet khans, whom he no longer main- 
tained. (Nawa’i, 163, 165, 171, etc.) His major act of 
literary patronage was the copying and continuation 
of Rashid al-Din’s works. 

Shah Rukh’s reign initiated an upsurge of Persian 
and Turkic cultural activity. There was a brief revival 
of the Uyghur alphabet, and the beginnings of 
Gaghatay Turkic literature. He reconstructed the city 
walls and bazar of Harat and built a magnificent 
shrine for ‘Abd Allah Ansari [g.v.] at Gazurgah. 
Gawharshad built and endowed a shrine mosque at 
Mashhad, and a large mosque, madrasa and 
mausoleum complex outside Harat. Numerous other 
buildings were endowed by Shah Rukh’s amirs. His 
son Baysunghur [g.v.] was a major patron of book 
production. Provincial courts also flourished, under 
Ulugh Beg in Samarkand and Ibrahim Sultan in 
Shiraz, and under major amirs in Yazd and 
Kh'arazm. 

Near the end of Shah Rukh’s life, the death of 
scveral sons and amirs upset the balance of power in 
government. After Baysunghur died in 837/1433, and 
Amir ‘Alika in 844/1440, Firdzshah was without 
equal in army and administration. His subsequent 
abuses led to an investigation by Shah Rukh, during 
which Firdzshah died. Further financial scandals fol- 
lowed as well as a number of local rebellions, and in- 
creasing dissension within the dynasty. When Shah 
Rukh became ill in 848/1444-5, disorder broke out, 
particularly in Khurasan. Gawharshad tried to 
engineer the succession of her favourite grandson 
‘Ala? al-Dawla b. Baysunghur. These events encour- 
aged Sultan Muhammad b. Baysunghur to rebel; 
Shah Rukh went against him, and executed several of 
his ‘udama? supporters, but died during the campaign, 
on 25 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 850/13 March 1447. 

The ensuing succession struggle ravaged Khurasan 
and opened western Persia to the Kara Koyunlu. 
Within fifteen years, Shah Rukh’s line had largely 


destroyed itself, and Abu Sa‘id [g.v.], a descendant of 
Miranshah, succeeded in taking power. 
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SHAH-: SHUDJA‘, Djalal al-Din Abu ’1-Fawaris 
(d. 786/1384), a prince of the Muzaffarid [q.v.] 
dynasty in Persia (for the correct form of his name, 
see J. Aubin, La fin de l'état sarbadér du Khorassan, in 
JA, celxii [1974], 101-2 n. 32). Born on 22 Djumada 
II 733/10 March 1333, he was the son of the dynasty’s 
founder, Mubariz al-Din Muhammad, who gave him 
Kirman as his appanage in 754/1353 and recognised 
him as his heir. In the division of the Muzaffarid ter- 
ritories following Mubariz al-Din’s deposition and 
blinding by his sons in 760/1359, Shah-i Shudja‘ re- 
ceived Fars and the status of paramount ruler, 
residing at Shiraz. In his early years Shah-i Shudja‘ 
had to check the depredations of the Shul and of 
Mongol and Tiirkmen tribes who sought the restora- 
tion of the Indjuid [q.v.] dynasty (Mandhig), fol. 654b). 
But much of his reign was absorbed in conflict with 
the rival Djalayirid [g.v.] dynasty in “Irak and Adhar- 
baydjan, and with his turbulent relatives, of whom his 
brothers Shah Mahmid and Sultan Ahmad ruled re- 
spectively in Isfahan and Kirman and a nephew Shah 
Yahya in Yazd. An attempt to bolster his authority by 
accepting, as his father had done, a diploma from the 
puppet ‘Abbasid Caliph in Cairo and performing 
homage to his representative (770/1368-9) does not 
seem to have brought Shah-i Shudja‘ any advantage. 
In 765/1364 he was confronted by a particularly 
scrious threat when Shah Mahmid revolted. Shah-i 
Shudja‘’s army was defeated outside Isfahan and 
obliged to retreat, whereupon Shah Mahmud sum- 
moned to his aid Shah Yahyd and the Djalayirid ruler 
Shaykh Uways, whose daughter he had married, and 
the allies moved on Shiraz. Shah-i Shudja‘ was 
deserted by his brother Sultan Ahmad and himself 
besieged in Shiraz. In Rabi‘ II 766/December 1364- 
January 1365 (Manahidj, fol. 657a) he surrendered 
Shiraz to Shah Mahmid and was allowed to leave for 
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Abarkih. Here he built up a power-base, taking Kir- 
man from a rebel who had seized possession of it. 
Together with his nephew Shah Yahya, who had sub- 
mitted to him once more, and the latter’s brother 
Shah Mansur, he advanced on Shiraz and routed 
Shah Mahmiid’s forces. Sultan Ahmad in turn went 
over to Sh&ah-i Shudja‘, and Shah Mahmid aban- 
doned the city in Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 767/August 1366. The 
recovery of his capital, however, did not mean that 
Shah-i Shudja‘ enjoyed undisturbed rule. Although in 
768/1366-7 Shah Mahmud again acknowledged his 
overlordship, the two rulers continued to engage in 
periodic conflict; at one point Shah-i Shudja‘’s eldest 
son Sultan Uways rebelled and took refuge with Shah 
Mahmud. Following the latter’s death on 9 Shawwal 
776/13 March 1375, however, Shah-i Shudja‘ was 
able to take over Isfahan despite a faction within the 
city which supported Uways. 

Shaykh Uways having also died in 776/1375, Shah- 
i Shudja‘ sought to avenge himself on the Djalayirids. 
He invaded Adharbaydjan, defeated the Dyalayirid 
army on 6 Djumada I 777/3 October 1375 (Manahidj, 
fol. 660a), and occupied Tabriz, Karabagh and 
Nakhéiwan, but was shortly obliged to withdraw. 
Peace was made with Uways’s son and successor, 
Sultan Husayn, and cemented by the marriage of Hu- 
sayn’s sister to Shah-i Shudja‘’s son Zayn al-‘Abidin, 
on whom his father now conferred Isfahan. A subse- 
quent campaign against Yazd brought to heel Shah 
Yahya, who had again rebelled; but the prince’s 
brother Shah Mansiar fled to Mazandaran and later to 
Baghdad. Over the next few years Shah-i Shudja‘ in- 
tervened once more in the upheavals afflicting the 
Djalayirid principality, where the governor of 
Sultaniyya, Sarik ‘Adil, rebelled and Husayn was em- 
broiled with his brothers. Sarik ‘Adil was obliged to 
accept Muzaffarid overlordship in 781/1379-80; and 
when in 784/1382 Husayn was overthrown and killed 
by his brother Ahmad, Shah-i Shudja‘ encouraged 
another dissident Djalayirid commander to occupy 
Shushtar and Baghdad and to strike coins and make 
the khutba in his name. Although Ahmad occupied 
Baghdad and sent the Muzaffarid prince Shah Man- 
sur to seize Shushtar, he was soon confronted with a 
bid by Sarik ‘Adil at Sultaniyya to seize the throne on 
behalf of a third brother, Bayazid, and appealed to 
Shah-i Shudja‘ for assistance. In order to attend to 
Shushtar, Shah-i Shudja‘ effected a reconciliation be- 
tween the Djalayirid brothers; but he was unable to 
make any headway against Shah Mansir, with whom 
he made peace. 

Soon after this campaign Shah-i Shudja‘ died on 22 
Sha‘ban 786/9 October 1384. His son Uways had 
predeceased him, and he was succeeded at Shiraz by 
his son Zayn al-‘Abidin, who proved unable to en- 
force his authority over his kinsmen. One of Shah-i 
Shudja‘’s last actions had been to write a letter in- 
terceding with Timiur-i Lang on behalf of his family 
(Kutubi, 104-8), but this did not prevent the con- 
queror invading the Muzaffarid territories and even- 
tually destroying the dynasty. The chroniclers praise 
Shah-i Shudja‘’s cultural accomplishments (Kutubt, 
63). Although he himself wrote indifferent verse, he 
studied grammar and is celebrated as the patron and 
friend of the famous poet Hafiz {¢.v.], who hails his 
accession as the dawn of a more liberal era. Yet Shah-i 
Shudja‘ was not without his dark side, as attested by 
his blinding both of his father and, in 785/1383, of his 
son Sultan Shibli, whom he suspected, groundlessly, 
of plotting against him (Kutubi, 99-100). 
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SHAH SULTAN, a name used for several 
princesses of the Ottoman dynasty, among others for 
a daughter of Bayezid Il (M. Cagatay Ulugay, 
Padisahlarin kadinlan ve kizlar., Ankara 1980, 29) and 
for a daughter of Mustafa III (bid. , 10), who endowed 
a mosque and zdwiye complex in Eyiip, Istanbul, still 
extant today. Here we will deal with two 10th/16th 
century princesses bearing this name. 

1. Shah Sultan, also known as Shahi Sultan or 
Dewletshahi, daughter of Selim I, was married 
before 929/1523 to Lutfi Pasha, with whom she may 
have spent some time in Epirus. From this marriage 
two daughters were born, named Ismikhan and 
Sefakhan. But by Muharrem 948/May 1541, Shah 
Sultan’s marriage to Lutfr Pasha had ended in 
divorce, after Kantni Stleyman had removed Litfi 
Pasha from his post as Grand Vizier. A hidjdjet dated 
22 Muharrem 948/28 May 1541, witnessed among 
others by the Chief Architect Mi‘mar Sinan, states 
that the princess renounced her rights to mehr-t 
miiedjdjel and support; in return, Liitft Pasha handed 
over to her several of his Istanbul properties. 

Shah Sultan did not marry again, devoting herself 
instead to patronage of the arts and piety. She was a 
renowned collector of books, nine of which were pur- 
chased for the Palace after her death. According to the 
Khalweti hagiographer Ydsuf Sinan Efendi (d. 
989/1581), Shah Sultan and Lutfi Pasha at the time of 
their married life had founded a Khalweti tekke in the 
Istanbul region known as Davutpasa (935/1528), and 
Shah Sultan invited the well-known shaykh Ya‘kab 
Efendi to be its pustnishin (see Hafiz Huseyin Aywan- 
sarayi, Hadikat iil-djewami‘, Istanbul, 1281/1864-5, i, 
132, who claims that Shah Sultan was buried here). 
However, when the famous Khalweti Shaykh Merkez 
Efendi died in 959/1552, Ya‘kub Efendi, to the 
frustration of Shah Sultan, preferred to succeed the 
latter at the Kodja Mustafa Pasha zawiye in Istanbul, 
whereupon the foundress apparently converted the 
tekke into a school. 

In addition, Shah Sultan, who belonged to the cir- 
cle of Merkez Efendi, founded a mosque along with a 
Khalweti tekke in the Eyiip area of Bahariye (inscrip- 
tion dated 963/1536-7). This site the foundress chose 
for her grave, probably due to the proximity of the 
tomb of Eyiib-i Ensari. Several of her descendants 
subsequently were buried in the same place. This 
foundation had originally been destined for Merkez 
Efendi himself; but when the latter declined the posi- 
tion, his khalife Gomleksiz Mehmed Efendi (d. 
951/1544) was appointed instead. 

Both the Eyip and the Davutpasa mosques had 
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originally been established as mesdjids. In two fermans 
dated 962/1555 and 970/1562-3 Kanuni Sileyman ac- 
corded Shah Sultan permission to upgrade these two 
foundations into Friday mosques. The Davutpasa 
mosque today is located in the garden of the Djerrah 
Pasha hospital; when it was restored in 1953, the 
original dome was supplanted by a tiled roof. The 
Eyup foundation remained in the hands of the 
Khaiweti-Siinbili dervishes until the tekkes were clos- 
ed in 1925. After the earthquake of 1180/1766, the 
complex was restored several times, particularly in the 
reign of Mahmud II. Shah Sultan’s tirbe was 
destroyed in the course of the 1953 restoration. 

In addition to these two complexes, Shah Sultan 
had built a mosque and zdwiye near the tomb of her 
shaykh Merkez Efendi, outside the Istanbul gate of 
Yeni Kapu. Her continuing interest in the family of 
Merkez Efendi is documented by the pensions she 
granted in her wakfiyye both to his daughter and to his 
granddaughter. 

All these foundations were to be supported by 
villages in the vicinity of Dimetoka [g.v.], donated to 
Shah Sultan by Kanini Sileyman. As Shah Sultan’s 
former husband Liitfi Pasha had retired to the region 
after his deposition, the couple seems to have had a 
long-standing connection with Dimetoka. In addition, 
the princess endowed her foundations with extensive 
urban real estate, partly located in the vicinity of her 
own palace in the quarter of Hekimgelebi, later 
known as the Handjerli Sultan Sarayi. Some of Shah 
Sultdn’s properties, not assigned to pious founda- 
tions, were left to her great-grandson Ahmed Celebi, 
and she appointed her niece, Kanuni’s daughter 
Mihr-i mah, as executor. Shah Sultan must have died 
some time between 983/1575 and 985/1577; for at the 
earlier date, Murad III, who had recently acceded to 
the throne, confirmed the grant of Dimetoka villages 
originally assigned to Shah Sultan by his grandfather 
Kanani Stleyman. At the latter date, a Palace ac- 
count mentions her as deceased. 

It is difficult to determine whether the Princess 
Shah Sultan, for whose pilgrimage to Mecca the 
Diwan-i humayin made arrangements in 980/1572-3, is 
identical with Shah Sultan, the daughter of Selim I. 
Pilgrimages by princesses were of _ political 
significance, for no Ottoman sultan ever visited Mec- 
ca. Shah Sultan’s pilgrimage therefore was treated as 
an occasion to makc the presence of the Ottoman 
dynasty visible. However, it is also possible that these 
preparations were intended for Shah Sultan, the 
daughter of Selim II. But pilgrims often set out for 
Mecca at an advanced age, and a testament such as 
the one left by this particular Shah Sultan might be 
considered a suitable preparation for the pilgrimage. 
Moreover, as the Shah Sult&n discussed here pos- 
sessed a special reputation for piety, it is probable that 
she was in fact the prospective pilgrim. Whether she 
reached Mecca remains unknown. 
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2. Shah Sultan, daughter of Selim II and Niar- 
band Sultan, was born in Manisa in 951/1544. In 
969/1562 Sileyman I married off three of his grand- 
daughters, an event accompanied by major festivities. 
Shah Sultan was bestowed upon the Cakirdjibashi 
Hasan Agha (later Pasha and Vizier). The 
bridegroom was assigned 15,000 flort to spend on the 
wedding, while the best man (saghdic) received 10,000 
and the bride 2,000 flori. Apart from these grants to 
the individuals involved, the Palace spent 25,000 flori 
on the festivities. 

According to at least one chronicler, the marriage 
ended in divorce. After the death of her first husband 
in 981/1574, the princess married Zal Mahmud 
Pasha, a special favourite of Sileyman; thereafter, she 
was sometimes known as the Zal Mahmid Pasha 
Sultani. A daughter and a son, the latter known as 
Shehid Kése Khtisraw Pasha, were born of this 
union. 

Donating twelve villages granted to her by her 
father, Shah Sultan, together with her husband, en- 


’ dowed a mosque, medrese and mausoleum in Eytp, 


whose architect was Mi‘mar Sinan. According to one 
source, the mosque and medrese were Zal Mahmud 
Pasha’s foundations, while Shah Sultan contributed a 
zawiye. The exact date of construction remains 
unknown, but since in 987/1579 a miiderris was ap- 
pointed to the medrese, it must have been complete or 
else close to completion. While both mosque and 
mausoleum appear in two lists of Sinan’s works, the 
medrese is only mentioned in a single one. During this 
period, Mi‘mar Sinan must have spent most of his 
energy on Sultan Selim II’s mosque in Edirne. There- 
fore the medrese, built on two levels linked by a stair- 
case, may well be at least partly the work of another 
architect. Both Shah Sultan and her spouse died in 
988/1580 and were buried in their common 
mausoleum. 
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= 2 (Suratya Farogul) 

SHAH TAHIR at-Husayni at-Dakkani, son of 
the Imam Radi al-Din IJ, the most famous imam 
of the Muhammad-Shahi line of post-Alamut [g.v.] 
Nizari Isma‘ilism (g.v.]. 

He was a theologian, a poet, a stylist, and an ac- 
complished diplomat who gave valuable services to 
the Nizam-Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar in southern 
India, hence the surname al-Dakkani because of this 
affiliation. He was born and brought up in Khund 
near Kazwin, where his ancestors had settled after the 
fall of Alamut and had acquired a large following. He 
was a gifted man and attained a high reputation for 
his learning and piety. Subsequently, he was invited 
by the Safawid Shah Isma‘l I [g.v.] to join other 
scholars at his court; however, Shah Tahir’s religious 
following aroused Shah Isma‘il’s suspicious mind, 
and only after the intercession of Mirza Husayn 
Isfahani (who was an influential dignitary and might 
have been a secret convert and a follower of the imam) 
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was Shah Tahir allowed to settle down in Kashan, 
where he became a religious teacher. Soon his influ- 
ence over the people and his popularity among them 
aroused the hostility of the local officials and the 
Twelver Shi scholars, who maliciously reported to 
the Shah, accusing Shah Tahir of heretical teaching. 
Hence, in 926/1520 the Imam was obliged to flee with 
his family. 

He first went to Fars and then sailed to India. After 
landing in Goa he went to the court of Isma‘il ‘Adil 
Shah in Bidjapir. Disappointed with his reception, he 
decided to make a pilgrimage to Mecca and to the 
Shit shrines in ‘Irak before returning to Persia; how- 
ever, on his way to the seaport he met some high 
dignitaries of Burhan Nizam Shah, the ruler of 
Ahmadnagar, and was invited there: In 928/1522 the 
Imam arrived in the capital of Nizam-Shahi state and 
soon became the most trusted adviser of the Shah and 
attained a highly privileged position at his court. The 
Indian historian Firishta, who has given the most de- 
tailed account of his life, relates an interesting story of 
his miraculous healing of Burhan Nizam Shah’s 
young son, which brought about the latter’s conver- 
sion from Sunnism to Shi‘ism. Shortly after his own 
conversion, Burhan Nizam Shah proclaimed Twelver 
Shr‘ism as the official religion of the state. Our 
sources state that the form of Shi‘ism propagated by 
Shah Tahir, himself a Nizari Imam, was Twelver 
Shi‘ism, which may seem strange. However, onc 
must bear in mind that Shah Tahir and _ his 
predecessors were obliged to observe takiyya [q.v.], so 
that they propagated Nizari Isma‘ilism in the guise of 
Twelver Shi‘ism and Sdfism. This explains why he 
wrote several commentaries on the theological and 
jurisprudential works of the well-known Twelver 
scholars and a commentary on the famous Sidfi 
treatise Gulshan-i raz. Except for some of his poetry 
and excerpts of his correspondence, nothing seems to 
have survived. He died at Ahmadnagar between 
952/1545-6, the year mentioned by the contemporary 
Safawid prince Sam Mirza, and 956/1549, the date 
recorded by Firishta. His remains were later transfer- 
red to Karbala’. 

Bibliography: For a detailed description of his 
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SHAH WALI ALLAH (see at-prn_Lawi, SHAH 

WALI ALLAH]. 

SHAHADA (a.), the verbal noun from shahida, a 
verb which means successively (1) to be present 
(somewhere), as opposed to ghaba ‘‘be absent’’; 
whence (2) see with one’s own eyes, be witness (of an 
event); whence (3) bear witness (to what one has 
seen); whence (4), attest, certify s. th. tout court. 
Shahaéda can thus mean in the first place ‘‘that which 
is there’’, whence ‘‘that which can be seen’’, as in the 
Kur’anic formula in which God is described as ‘alim 
al-ghayb wa ’l-shahada ‘‘He who knows what is invisible 
and visible’ (VI, 73; IX, 94, 105; XIII, 9; etc.), An- 
other sense, more commonly used, is that of witness- 
ing, the declaration by means of which the witness to 
an event testifies to the reality of what he has seen (or 
claims to have seen); this is the sense in Kur?4n, II, 
282-3 (in regard to a debt), V, 106-8 (in regard to a 
bequest), XXIV, 4, 6 (concerning adultery), LXV, 2 
(at the time of a divorce), and, from this point of 
departure, in legal language [see sHAHID]. A third 
usage (not directly Kur?4nic but implicit in III, 19, 
VI, 19 and LXIII, 1) is the religious sense, in which 
Shahada denotes the Islamic profession of faith, 


the act of declaring ‘‘There is no god but God, and 
Muhammad is the Messenger of God’’. Sometimes, 
one speaks in this case of al-shahadatan' ‘‘the two 
shahadas’’ [see TASHAHHUD]}. Finally, by extension of 
this third sense, shahada can refer to the supreme man- 
ner of affirming the Islamic faith, that of the martyr 
in the cause of Islam {see MASHHAD and SHAHID]. 

Bibliography: See the fikh books and the Bibi. to 
SHAHID. (D. Gimaret) 
SHAHANSHAH [see suAu]. 

SHAHARA, also commonly Shuhara, the name of 
a large mountain, town and fortress in the 
district (na@hiya) of al-Ahnim in the Yemen, placed by 
Werdecker (Contribution, 138) at 16° 14’ lat. N. and 
43° 40’ long. E., i.e. approximately 90 km due east 
of the Red Sea coast and 110 km north, slightly west, 
of San‘a? (g.v.]. Al-Ahnim was originally of Hashid, 
one of the two divisions of Hamdan. Today, however, 
the majority of its tribal groups are of Bakil, the other 
division, and it is counted as Bakil territory. 

The town itself, known in former times as Mi‘attik, 
is called Shaharat al-Ra’s since it is perched right on 
the summit of the mountain. The fortress is named 
Shaharat al-Fish and is situated to the east of the 
town. A famous and often photographed bridge was 
built on the instructions of Imam Yahya Hamid al- 
Din in about 1320/1902, and thus the town has spread 
in an easterly direction since that date. It has three 
gates through which all traffic entering and leaving 
the town must pass: Bab al-Nahr, Bab al-Nasr and 
Bab al-Saraw. It is said (al-Hadjari, Madjmi‘, i, 95) 
that its dja@mi* mosque was built in 1029/1620 by 
Imam al-Kasim b. Muhammad, who had made the 
town his capital and died and was buried there in 
1054/1644, and that the town has seven other 
mosques. 

Shahara is firstly linked with the famous pre- 
Islamic Tubba‘, As‘ad al-Kamil. Amir Dhu ’I- 
Sharafayn Muhammad b. Dja‘far, son of Imam al- 
Kasim b. ‘Ali al-‘Ayyani, who died in 478/1085, 
made the town his headquarters, after which it was 
often referred to as Shaharat al-Amir. Amir Muham- 
mad is buried in the town. 

The Turks during their two occupations of the 
Yemen made repeated assaults on Shahara, but it was 
only in 995/1587 that their governor, Mustafa ‘Asim 
Pasha, finally succeeded in taking it after a long siege. 
This proved to be their only conquest of the town, for, 
although again in 1323/1905 the Turks besieged 
Shahara, they were unsuccessful. Of this unsuccessful 
siege and attack, a Yemeni poet wrote ‘‘[The Turks] 
came by night (savaw) against Saraw gate, but in the 
morning they were slaughtered (nuhiru) at al-Nahr 
[gate], when victory (al-nasr, the name of the third 
gate) was something to be hoped for’’. 

Shahara was always a centre of learning and pro- 
duced a number of famous fukaha?, udaba? and poets. 
Of the last may be mentioned Zaynab bt. Muham- 
mad al-Shahariyya who died in 1114/1702. Although 
her poetry was never assembled into a diwan, it finds 
a respected place in Yemeni literature; she also wrote 
some prose. 

Bibliography: J. Werdecker, A contribution to the 
geography and cartography of north-west Yemen, in Bull. 
de la Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, xx (1939), 
1-160; Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Hadjari, Madjmi‘ 
buldan al-Yaman wa-kaba*iliha, San‘a? 1984, i, 95-6; 
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SHAHARIDJA (much less frequently shahdaridi; 
sing. shahrid), Arabised form of the Persian 
shahrig/shahrigan, and the name given to some local 
notables of ‘Irak who survived the coming of Islam 
well into the medieval period. 

The role of the Shaharidja in the Sasanid period is 
vexing, since the evidence is all late and all literary. 
Al-Mas‘tdi states that they were part of the nobility 
of the Sawad [q.v.] and superior in rank to the dzhkans; 
meanwhile, al-Ya‘kibi glosses the shahridj as the ra7is 
al-kuwar, and this has often been taken to mean that 
they were imperial appointees with broad respon- 
sibilities in provincial administration. However, the 
material testimony is conspicuously silent when it 
comes to the Shaharidja (as opposed to the shahrabs), 
and Gyselen has argued that the Shaharidja of the 
Sasanid period were representatives of the dihkans, 
rather than administrative officials; insofar as the later 
evidence from northern Mesopotamia sheds any light 
on the Sasanid period, the Shaharidja should certainly 
be interpreted as local notables, but how they related 
to the dihkans is less clear. 

The earliest attestation of the Shahdridja in the 
Islamic sources comes in Abi Mikhnaf’s account of 
the conquest of Takrit (here put in year 16/637), 
where they join a Byzantine force and local Arab 
tribes in defence of the town; al-Baladhuri also men- 
tions the toponym Tall al-Shaharidja in his account of 
the conquest of Mawsil, which, if we admit it as 
authentic, indicates their presence in the north before 
Islam (for a possible parallel, see Ndldeke, Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber, 446, on Theophylactus Simocat- 
ta). Local Nestorian sources of the 9th century portray 
the Shaharidja as local headmen and _ wealthy 
notables, who lived in several towns and villages in the 
province of Mawsil; according to Thomas of Marga, 
they levied onerous taxes on the dihkans. But Thomas 
also accuses them of holding the aberrant view that 
“Christ was a mere man’’ (barndsha shhima), and it is 
therefore hard to know how much of his information 
is polemical. Although an ex eventu prophecy recorded 
by Thomas suggests that their role in local taxation 
began to fade at the end of the 2nd Islamic century, 
they were known in the north as late as Ibn Hawkal’s 
time. The evidence for their presence in ‘Irak (as op- 
posed to Mawsil) during the Islamic period is so thin 
and stereotypical that firm conclusions are impossible. 
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(C.F. Rosinson) 

SHAHDANAD] (also shahdanak,  shahdanadj, 
Shaddnak, sharanak) hempseed. In Greek phar- 
macology and throughout its Arabic counterpart, it 
was known as a rather minor simple, useful for drying 
out fluid in the ear by dripping its oil into it, harmful 
in that it caused headache and sexual dysfunction 
when eaten in large quantities, and the like. The word 
was commonly accepted as the Persian equivalent of 
Greek cannabis, Ar. kinnab, and hence served as an- 


other term for hashish [q.v.]; this may explain why so 
many different forms were in use. 
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Juden, Vienna and Leipzig 1928, repr. Hildesheim 
1967, i, 255-63, and, for the hashish aspect, F. 
Rosenthal, The Herb, Leiden 1971, index, 201a. 

7 Meee (F. RosEnTHAL) 
SHAHDJAHANABAD [see prHti]. 
AL-SHAHHAM, Abu Ya‘xis Yosur b. ‘Abd Allah 

b. Ishak, MuStazili theologian of the Basran school 
(3rd/9th century). His exact dates are unknown. His 
biographers only say that he was the youngest, or 
among the youngest, of the disciples of Abu ’I- 
Hudhay] (d. ? 227/841 [q.v.]), that he died aged 80 
and that his death was after 257/871, when he was for 
a while prisoner of the Zandj, when these last overran 
Basra. 

As his name implies, he was a seller of fat, and 
under al-Wathik held administrative posts in the tax- 
ation office or diwdn al-kharadj. According to Ibn al- 
Nadim (cited in Ibn Hadjar, Lisan, vi, 325), he is said 
to have even headed this department. According to 
other sources, he was reportedly simply charged as a 
‘religious figure’’, and in the general framework of 
the suppression of abuses, to oversee in this regard the 
conduct of al-Fad] b. Marwan [q.v.]. 

He was a disciple both of Abu ’l-Hudhayl and, it 
seems, of Mu‘ammar [q.v.] (thus according to al- 
Khayyat, Jntisar, ed. Nader, 45, Il. 15-17), and even- 
tually became head of the Mu‘tazili school in Basra. 
He was the chief master of Abu ‘Ali al-Djubba’i 
{g.v.]. A trenchant polemicist, he is said to have writ- 
ten numerous refutations, as well as, notably, a 
Kur’an commentary (for all biographical details, see 
‘Abd al-Djabbar, Fadl al-i‘tizal, Tunis 1974, 280-1; al- 
Hakim al-Djushami, Sharh ‘uptin al-masa@il, ms. 
San‘a, Great Mosque, ‘iim al-kalam, no. 212, fol. 
59a; Ibn al-Murtada, Tabakat al-mu‘tazila, Beirut- 
Wiesbaden 1961, 71-2; and on the episode of the 
Zandj, ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Tathbit dala*il al-nubuwwa, 
Beirut 1966, 341). 

He is characterised by two main theses: 

(1) Concerning the science of God, on the 
question whether God has known things from all eter- 
nity (lam yazal Salim” bi ‘l-ashya”)—a question debated 
at length in al-Ash‘ari, Makalat, Wiesbaden 1963, 
158-63—he was amongst those answering affirmative- 
ly (see zbrd., 162, Il. 8-17). This means that he admit- 
ted that, given the fact that the universe is created, 
“things are things even before they come into ex- 
istence’’, in other words, that ‘‘what is not yet in ex- 
istence is a thing”’ (al-ma‘dum shay”), a thesis which the 
majority of later Mut‘tazilis, Basrans as well as 
Baghdadis, made their own. A relatively late tradition 
holds that, within the Muftazilt school, al-Shahham 
was the first to uphold such a principle (see al- 
Djuwayni, Shamil, Alexandria 1969, 124, Il. 6-7; al- 
Shahrastani, Nihaya, Oxford 1934, 151, Il. 2-5). In 
reality, his contemporary and compatriot ‘Abbad b. 
Sulayman [q.v.] held the same view (see Makalat, 158, 
ll. 16 ff. and 495, Il. 9 ff.). Al-Shahham simply went 
further, saying that bodies even are bodies before they 
come into existence, a viewpoint which was later 
taken up by the Baghdad? al-Khayyat [g.v.] (in his 
Fark, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo n.d., 179, Il. 15 ff., 
al-Baghdadi attributes to al-Khayyat the reasoning 
that, in Makalat, 162, Il. 12-16, 504, Il. 16 ff., al- 
Ash‘ari attributes to al-Shahham). 

(2) Regarding God’s power, ‘considered in its 
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connection with human acts, al-Shahham upheld, 
against all the other Mu‘tazilis (thus in Makalat, 549, 
ll. 9-11; but if one believes Ibn Mattawayh, Madima‘, 
Beirut 1965, i, 379, Il. 9-13, Abu ’l-Hudhayl and 
Muhammad b. Shabib are said to have thought the 
same) that ‘‘God has power over what He gives power 
to mankind”? (yakdiru ‘ala ma akdara Salayhi ‘ibadahu) cf. 
Makalat, 199, 1. 7, 549, l. 12), thus admitting the idea 
of ‘‘one object of power for the two wielders of 
power”’ (makdiir wahid li ’l-kadirayn) (cf. Fark, 178, Il. 
4-6). Although, moreover, like Dirar, al-Nadjdjar 
[g.vv.] and, later, the Sunni theologians, al-Shahham 
apparently distinguished between ‘‘to_ create”’ 
(khalaka), which would be proper to God, and ‘‘to ac- 
quire’’ (iktasaba), which would be proper to man (cf. 
Moakalat, 550, ll. 2-3), one should not understand that, 
for him, as these other theologians thought, it was the 
very same act at the very same instant which is, at the 
same time, ‘‘created’’ by God and ‘‘acquired’’ by 
man. It appears in fact to be a question of an alter- 
native (cf. Fark, 178, ll. 7-9): this common possibility 
is, whether it is God who produces it and it is then an 
act of God alone, or whether it is man, and in this case 
it is exclusively an act of man (see Makalat, 199, ll. 8- 
9, 549, Il. 13 ff.; Madjma‘, I, 379, Ml. 11-12, 15-16; 
‘Abd al-Djabbar, Mughni, Cairo 1963, viii, 275, Il. 
16-18). 
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SHAHI (p.), lit. ‘‘royal, kingly’. In numis- 

matics, the name of a silver coinage denomina- 
tion in Safawid and post-Safawid Persia until infla- 
tion gradually drove it out of circulation. The name 
originated in Persia after Timar introduced his tanga- 
yi nukra in 792/1390 at 5.38 gr, half the weight of the 
Dihli Sultanate tanga, 10.76 gr. Under Shah Rukh 
the fanga-yt nukra’s weight was reduced to that of the 
mithkal, 4.72 gr, and received the popular name 
shahrukht. Between Shah Rukh’s death in 853/1449 
and the accession of Shah Isma‘il I Safawi in 907/1501 
the coinage of Persia underwent a rapid and con- 
tinuous debasement. Shah Isma‘il then stabilised the 
coinage and issued three main silver denominations 
during the period of his first coinage standard, 908- 
23/1502-17 weighing one, two and four mithkals. On 
the basis that the one mithkal coin weighed the same as 
the shahrukhi, Fragner concluded that this was the shahi 
valued at 50 dinars, but Rabino and Farahbakhsh 
assigned the same name and dinar value of the shahi 
to the two-mithkal weight denomination. There ap- 
pears to be no contemporary historical evidence to 
decide this issue, although the Persian numismatic 
tradition may be favoured. After a series of steep 
devaluations in 923, 928, 938 and 945 A.H., all 
authorities are in agreement that the shahi of Tahmasb 
I now weighed a half-mithkal (12 nukhid), about 2.30 
gr, and continued to be valued at 50 dinars, with 200 
shahis being equal to one taman. 

After periodic devaluations in the reigns preceding 
that of Karim Khan Zand (1172-93/1759-79), the 
Shahi came to weigh a quarter-mithkal (6 nukhud), about 
1.15 gr, and ten were valued at one rupee. Under the 
late Zands its weight was reduced to 5 nukhid, 0.96 gr, 
with 12 being equal to one rupee. At this point the 
silver sh@hi appears to have ceased to circulate as a 
coin in its own right because of its light weight and low 
value. After the silver shahi had ceased to be struck, 


the name was applied to a copper coin weighing 
roughly one mithkal which was issued by provincial 
governors rather than the central government mints. 

Until the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah (1212-50/1797- 
1834), the double skahi was known as the muhammadi 
and the four shahi as the ‘abbasi; but the first coinage 
reform of Fath ‘Ali Shah in 1212/1797 introduced a 
new set of denominations in which one of his new 
riyals was valued at 25 shahis or 1,250 dinars, 8 riyals 
were worth one tuman, while the smallest circulating 
coin, the shahi safid, the white shahi to distinguish it 
from the copper, or black skahi, actually had a real 
value of 3.125 shahis. When the kiran standard was in- 
troduced in 1241/1825, 10 kirans were valued at one 
tamAan, one k:ran at 20 shahis or 1,000 dinars, while the 
circulating silver coins were issued at the value of one, 
half, quarter and eighth-kzran. 

During the rule of Nasir al-Din Shah Kadjar (1264- 
1313/1848-96 [g.v.}), under the coinage reform law of 
1293/1877 all provincial mints were closed and the 
manufacture of machine-struck coinage was intro- 
duced at the central government mint at Tehran. 
Copper coins were then issued with the value of 200, 
100, 50, 25 and 12 dinars, but in the year 1305 the 
100-dinar coin was actually named the do shahi and the 
50-dinar one the shahi. Between 1296/1879 and 
1342/1924, the smallest silver coin was the shahi safid 
weighing 3.25 nukhiid or 0.7 gr. These small coins, 
while named shdahi, had an actual value of three copper 
shahis, and were struck for special distribution at the 
Nawriiz {q.v.| celebrations. Three varieties are known. 
One bore the Shahs’ names and titles on the obverse, 
and the Persian lion and sun emblem and date on the 
reverse, and was presumably given as presents to and 
amongst the secular administration. The second car- 
ries the rulers’ names and titles as before, with the 
legend ‘“‘O Master of the Age! To Thee be 
Greetings!’’, referring to the Twelfth Imam, and the 
third bears the same invocation to the Twelfth Imam 
with the Persian lion and sun and the date on the 
reverse. These, presumably, were intended for 
distribution within the religious community. With the 
coming of the Pahlawis, the striking of the shahi safid 
ceased, and privately struck tokens took its place as 
Nawriz gifts. 

In 1309 A.S.H./1930, Rida Shah Pahlawi [g.v.] in- 
troduced his own riya/ standard, valuing the taman at 
ten riyals, the rtyal at 100 dinars and the shahi at five 
dinars. The last appearance of the shahi denomination 
in the Persian coinage was in 1314 A.S.H/1935 when 
the half-riyal (50 dinars) was given the name of 10 
shahis. The final fractional riyal, a 50-dinar coin, 
which was the last vestige of the sha@hi, appeared only 
once after the proclamation of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran when it was issued as part of the first republican 
coinage dated 1358 A.S.H./1979. 

Elsewhere, there is evidence that the name shdhi as 
a shortened form of shahrukhi was colloquially applied 
to those silver coins influenced by the Persian coinage 
system which circulated in pre- and early Mughal In- 
dia, weighing around a half-tanga or one mithkal. 
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: (R.E. DarLey-Doran) 

SHAHID (a., lit. ‘‘witness’’, pl. shuhada?), a word 
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often used in the sense of ‘‘martyr’’. In the Kur?4n it 
is attested in its primary meaning (e.g. II, 282, 
XXIV, 4) and also occurs as one of the divine names 
(e.g. V, 117). Muslim scholars maintain that in a 
number of verses shukada? means ‘‘martyrs’’, as in 
III, 140 (‘‘So that God may know those who believe 
and may take shuhkada? from among you’’), 1V, 69 
(‘‘Whoever obeys God and the messenger—they are 
with those whom God has blessed, prophets, just men, 
Shuhadé and the righteous’’), XX XIX, 69 and LVII, 
19; and they explain in various ways how this mean- 
ing derives from the verb shahida (see Lane, s.v.). 
Goldziher, in contrast, thought that this sense of 
Shuhada? was post-Kur?anic and reflected the use 
among Christians of the Greek martys and Syriac sahda@ 
(Muslim studies, ii, 350-1; cf. Wensinck, The oriental 
doctrine, 1, 9; SHAHID, in EJ! [W. Bjérkman]). What is 
not in doubt is that the Kur’an refers to the reward for 
those slain in the way of God (ff sabil Allah) (II, 154, 
III, 157, 169, IV, 74, IX, 141, XLVII, 4-6). 

A large body of traditions describes the bliss 
awaiting the martyr. All his sins will be forgiven; he 
will be protected from the torments of the grave; a 
crown of glory will be placed on his head; he will be 
married to seventy-two houris and his intercession 
will be accepted for up to seventy of his relations. 
When the martyrs behold the delights awaiting them, 
they will ask to be brought back to life and killed 
again; but this is one request which even they will be 
denied. The Kur’anic statement that the shuhada? are 
alive (ahya’) is often (but not always) interpreted 
literally (see D. Gimaret, Une lecture mu“tazilite du Cor- 
an, Louvain-Paris 1994, 120, 202-3). According to 
some traditions, the spirits of the martyrs will ascend 
directly to Paradise, there to reside in the craws of 
green birds near God’s throne. During the Resurrec- 
tion these spirits will be returned to the martyr’s 
earthly bodies and the martyrs will then be given their 
abode in Paradise (dar al-shuhada”). 

There are two main types of martyr, the difference 
between them being marked by the fact that martyrs 
of the first type have special burial rites while those of 
the second do not. The first type are shuhada? al- 
ma‘raka, ‘‘battlefield martyrs’’. They are referred to 
as ‘‘martyrs both in this world and the next’’ (shuhada? 
al-dunyd wa ’l-dkhire), meaning that they are treated as 
martyrs both in this world (in that they undergo the 
special burial rites) and in the next. 

The burial rites accorded to battlefield martyrs dif- 
fer from those accorded to other Muslims in the 
following ways: 

(1) Ghusl (q.v.]. There is widespread agreement 
among Sunni and non-Sunni jurists that the martyr’s 
body should not as a rule be washed. This position is 
based on the precedent of the Prophet’s actions at 
Uhud and elsewhere and on the belief that martyrdom 
removes the impurity which adheres to a person’s 
body at death. A minority view was held by some ear- 
ly authorities, including Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab (d. ca. 
94/713), al-Hasan al-Basri [¢.v.] and the Basran 
‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Hasan al-‘Anbari (d. 168/785). 
Their view is that the Prophet acted in extraordinary 
circumstances and that his actions should therefore 
not serve as a precedent; in addition, they hold that 
martyrs are subject to the same laws of impurity as 
others. A special case is the martyr who dies without 
having performed the ghus/ following sexual inter- 
course. Jurists who hold that his body should be wash- 
ed include Aba Hanifa, the Hanbalis and the Ibadis. 
These jurists cite the precedent of the Ansari Hanzala 
b. Abi ‘Amir: he was with his wife when called upon 
to fight at Uhud and was killed before he could per- 


form the ghusl; the angels washed his body, and he is 
therefore known as ghasil al-malaika. A further point, 
allegedly made by Abd Hanifa, is that martyrdom 
does not cancel an impurity which adhered to a person 
while he was still alive. Those who say that a martyr 
of this kind should be treated like any other battlefield 
martyr by not being washed include Abt Yusuf, al- 
Shaybani and some later Hanafis. Conflicting views 
on this point are also found among Malikis, Shafi‘is, 
Zaydis and Imamis. 

(2) Clothes. The belief that the martyr’s blood- 
stained clothes will constitute proof of his status on the 
Day of Judgment is the main reason for holding that 
he should be buried in the garments in which he was 
killed. But items of clothing which cannot normally 
serve as shrouds (e.g. headgear, footgear, fur or skin 
clothes) may not be buried with him; nor should his 
weapons accompany him to the grave, as this was a 
Djahili custom. The Shafitis, Malikis and Hanbalis 
maintain that if the martyr’s next of kin (awliya’) do 
not wish to bury him in his garments, they may use 
shrouds instead. 

(3) Prayer. There are conflicting accounts of the 
Prophet’s behaviour at Uhud: according to some he 
prayed over the martyrs, according to others he did 
not. Those who hold that the former should serve as 
a precedent include the Hanafis, Zaydis and Imamis. 
Opponents of prayers over the martyrs include the 
Shafiis and Malikis, as well as many of the older 
Meccan and Medinan authorities. Ibn Hazm argues 
that both accounts are equally reliable and that either 
practice may therefore be followed, while the Han- 
balis are split over the issue, depending on which of 
two riwayas from Ibn Hanbal they choose to follow. 
One argument (attributed to al-Shafil) against 
prayers over the martyrs is that the martyrs are alive, 
while prayers are held only for the dead. Another 
argument is based on the notion that the aim of such 
prayers is to intercede on the dead person’s behalf; as 
the martyr has been cleansed of all sins, he is in no 
need of such intercession. In contrast, supporters of 
such prayers claim that no-one can dispense with a re- 
quest to God for His mercy and forgiveness, and that 
the martyrs, more than anyone else, deserve to have 
this request made on their behalf. 

There is some difference of opinion as to who is in- 
cluded in the category of battlefield martyrs. While it 
is agreed that they are those who went into battle in 
order to further God’s religion and in anticipation of 
His reward (zhtisab), there are some jurists who add 
that they must have died in a battle against 
unbelievers, whereas others maintain that their death 
in battle should have been caused by an act of injustice 
(zulm). Again, some jurists insist that these martyrs 
must have been killed by an enemy soldier, while 
others do not make this stipulation. All agree that 
death must be a direct and immediate result of the 
wounds received, but the interpretation of this rule 
varies; it is often taken to mean that the warrior must 
die before he has had a chance either to eat, drink, 
sleep, receive medical treatment, be moved away, or 
dictate his last will and testament. The Shafi‘is 
stipulate only that he should not have eaten during the 
time between his injury and his death, and that his 
death should have occurred either before or shortly 
after the battle ended. 

Tradition has recorded the names of numerous 
battlefield martyrs who died during the Prophet’s 
lifetime; they include members of his immediate fami- 
ly, such as his paternal uncle Hamza b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib (known as sayyid al-shuhada?) and his cousin 
Dja‘far b. Abi Talib [g.vv.]. Far greater numbers fell 
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during the conquests which followed the Prophet’s 
death. Most died on land, some at sea; the latter are 
said to receive the reward of two martyrs who die on 
land. Many fought with extraordinary bravery 
against heavy odds and their behaviour is cited as an 
example of the ‘‘wish for martyrdom’’ (falab al- 
Shahada). Such zeal was also common among various 
Kharidjt groups. The number of martyrs of this kind 
declined with the end of the first great wave of con- 
quests, although it rose again whenever particular 
historical circumstances (such as the Crusades) reviv- 
ed calls for djihad (ct. E. Sivan, L Islam et la crotsade, 
Paris 1968, 60-2, 110, 134 and passim). At the same 
time, the increasing importance attached to the 
defence of the border areas led to the elevation of 
fallen murabitun to the rank of martyrs [see RIBAT]. In 
eschatological times, martyrs will fight on the side of 
the Mahdi [q.v.], just as the early martyrs fought 
alongside the Prophet. 

Battlefield martyrdom has captured the imagina- 
tion of Muslims throughout the ages. A martyr’s 
death in combat is the apogee of the believer’s aspira- 
tions; it is the noblest way to depart this life (hence the 
motif of the old man who rushes forth to battle) and 
is a guarantee of God’s approval and reward. In his 
willingness to lay down his life for a higher cause the 
believer overcomes that most basic of instincts, fear of 
death. Nor is the reaction to his death necessarily one 
of grief: there are accounts in mediaeval Sunni 
sources of mothers who express gratitude at the news 
of their sons’ martyrdom and forbid any mourning 
over them; and similar reports have appeared in 
modern times, most spectacularly on the Iranian side 
during the Iran-‘Irak war (1980-8). It is the behaviour 
of these mothers which is so striking, regardless of 
whether it reflects their true feelings. The significance 
of the martyr’s death transcends the individual; in the 
eyes of ordinary Muslims, he endows his entire com- 
munity with purity and grace, and his immediate 
family are the object of admiration and support. 

The second major type of martyr are the ‘‘martyrs 
in the next world only’’ (shuhada? al-akhira); they are 
not accorded distinctive burial rites. Among them are 
the murtaththun, lit. ‘‘those who are worn out’’, i.e. 
warriors who in other respects qualify as battlefield 
martyrs, but whose death is not a direct and im- 
mediate result of their wounds. The question whether 
a person is to be regarded as a battlefield martyr or as 
a martyr only in the next world arose particularly in 
three cases. The first is that of a warrior accidentally 
killed by his own weapon; one example is that of 
‘Amir b. al-Akwa‘ (or b. Sinan), whose sword slipped 
from his hand during the battle of Khaybar (q.v.] and 
fatally wounded him. The Imamis and some Hanbalis 
maintain that such a warrior is a battlefield martyr; 
others dispute this. The second case concerns those 
killed by bughat (‘‘rebels’’; cf. Kh. Abou El Fadl, 
Ahkam al-bughat: irregular warfare and the law of rebellion 
in Islam, in Cross, crescent, and sword, ed. J.T. Johnson 
and J. Kelsay, New York, Westport and London 
1990, 149-76). For the Zaydis and Imamis, the bughat 
are unbelievers, sinee they rose against a legitimate 
ruler; hence those who fall while fighting them (such 
as ‘Ali’s supporters in the battles of the Camel, Siffin 
and al-Nahraw4n) are considered to be battlefield 
martyrs. Sunni scholars generally regard the bughat as 
erring Muslims and treat those who fall while fighting 
them as the victims of injustice. For some Hanbalis, 
Hanafis and Shafi‘is, this is sufficient grounds for ac- 
cording them the status of battlefield martyrs; while 
those who hold that such a martyr must have died in 
a war against unbelievers maintain that victims of the 


bughat are shuhada@ al-akhira. Finally, there are those 
who die while defending themselves, their families or 
their property against brigands (/usis) [see Liss] or 
highway robbers (kufia‘ al-turuk). (The assumption ap- 
pears to be that these brigands and robbers are 
Muslims rather than unbelievers.) Theirs is a special 
case, in that their death does not occur on a bat- 
tlefield. Jurists none the less draw an analogy between 
such persons and warriors who were killed on the bat- 
tlefield. According to al-AwzaZ [q¢.v.] and some 
Hanafis and Hanbalis, they are to be regarded as bat- 
tlefield martyrs; most jurists, however, consider the 
victims of brigands or highway robbers as martyrs in 
the next world only. 

The decrease in the number of battlefield martyrs 
that followed the early conquests coincided (perhaps 
not fortuitously) with a large extension of the category 
of martyrs in the next world only. These further types 
may conveniently be grouped under three major 
headings: 

(1) Persons who die violently or prematurely. 
Martyrs of this type include: 

(a) Those murdered while in the service of God. Foremost 
among them are the caliphs ‘Umar, ‘Uthman (who is 
sometimes regarded as a battlefield martyr) and ‘Ali. 
The Prophet himself was occasionally described as a 
Shahid, since his death was supposedly precipitated by 
his tasting a piece of poisoned mutton offered him by 
Zaynab bt. al-Harith at the time of the Khaybar 
expedition. 

(b) Those killed for their beliefs. Pre-Islamic figures in- 
clude various prophets, most prominently Yahya 
(John the Baptist) (for whom see e.g. Ibn Abi ’1- 
Dunya, Man ‘asha ba“d al-mawi, Cairo 1352/1934, 17- 
8), and righteous persons such as Habib al-Nadjdjar 
[g.2.]. During the early years of Muhammad’s mis- 
sion, Sumayya, the mother of ‘Ammar b. Yasir [¢.2. ] 
(who himself fell at Sifftn), is said in some reports to 
have been stabbed to death by Aba Djahl after she 
had openly embraced Islam; some say that she was the 
very first martyr in Islam. An example from the time 
of the mikna [q.v.] is that of Ahmad b. Nasr al- 
Khuza‘i, who refused to acknowledge that the Kur?an 
was created and was beheaded in 231/846 by order of 
the caliph al-Wathik. Those executed by a ruler for 
enjoining him to do what is proper and forbidding 
him from what is reprehensible (a/-amr bi ’l-ma‘rif wa 
‘I-nahy San al-munkar) are sometimes described as mar- 
tyrs. Among Siifis, the most renowned martyr is al- 
Halladj [g.v.] (see L. Massignon, The passion of al- 
Hallaj: mystic and martyr of Islam, tr. H. Mason, 
Princeton 1982, i, 560-645). The list of Imami ShiT 
martyrs is particularly long, with many names ap- 
pearing in the makati literature; some became 
posthumously known as ‘‘al-Shahid’’ (e.g. al-Shahid 
al-Thani [q.v.]). The most prominent of these martyrs 
are the Imams, with Husayn in particular occupying 
a unique position. He has traditionally been regarded 
as having sacrificed himself in order to revive the 
Prophet’s religion and save it from destruction; yet he 
has also been seen (particularly in recent years) as a 
battlefield martyr to be emulated for his willingness to 
fight for justice against all odds. The tombs of Husayn 
and the other Imams are the most important shrines 
in the Shi world; many non-Shi martyrs also 
generated a cult, and their burial places became cen- 
tres of pilgrimage [see MASHHAD]. 

(c) Those who die through disease or accident. Early col- 
lections of Hadith specifically mention victims of the 
plague (/a‘un [q.v.]), of pleurisy or of an abdominal 
disease (diarrhoea or colic), those who drown, die in 
a fire or are struck by a falling house or wall, and 
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women who die in childbirth; other forms of death 
were added at a later date. According to al-Badji 
{g.v.], the elevation of these persons to the rank of 
martyrs is divine compensation for the painful deaths 
which they suffer. 

(d) The ‘‘martyrs of love’? (shuhada? al-hubb) and the 
“martyrs who died far from home’’ (shuhada? al-ghurba) 
may also belong here. The former are, according to a 
Prophetic tradition, those who love, remain chaste, 
conceal their secret and die (ibn Dawud, K. al-Zahra 
{first part], ed. A.R. Nyk! in collaboration with I. 
Tukan, Chicago 1932, 66; see the discussion in J.-C. 
Vadet, L’esprit courtois en Orient dans les cing premiers 
stécles de Uhégire, Paris 1968, 307-16; L.A. Giffen, 
Theory of profane love among the Arabs, New York and 
London 1971, 99-115). The latter are those who leave 
their homes (e.g. in order to preserve their faith in 
times of persecution) and who die in a foreign land. 

(2) Persons who die a natural death, either (a) 
while engaged in a meritorious act such as a 
pilgrimage, a journey in search of knowledge (ff talab 
al-‘ilm) or a prayer (including a prayer for death on 
the battlefield); or (b) after leading a virtuous life. In 
ascetic circles, those who died after spending their 
lives waging war against their appetitive soul (nafs) 
were regarded as martyrs in the ‘‘greater djihad’’ {see 
DJIHAD]; and according to some Imami traditions, 
every believer (i.e. every Imami Shi‘i), even if he dies 
in his own bed, is a shahid who will be treated as if he 
had been killed fighting alongside the Prophet. Other 
Imami traditions declare as martyrs those who in their 
lifetime practised mudardt, i.e. who treated others in a 
friendly manner while concealing their true attitude 
towards them. It has been suggested that the exten- 
sion of the term shahid to cover cases of non-violent 
death was a reaction against what was deemed a 
fanatical enthusiasm for self-sacrifice (Goldziher, 
Muslim studies, ii, 352). 

(3) Living martyrs. They include those who, 
having joined the ‘‘greater djihdd’’, successfully fight 
their nafs. The Sufi author Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sulami (d. 412/1021) (g.v.] declares that the battle- 
field martyr is a shahid only externally (fi ‘l-zahir); the 
true martyr (ft ¢-hakika) is he whose nafs has been slain 
while he continues to live in accordance with the Safi 
rules (Mandhidj al-‘arifin, ed. E. Kohlberg, in /SA/, i 
[1979], 30). 

A number of questions relating to shahdda (particu- 
larly of the military kind) were debated in theological 
circles. For example, a majority of Mu‘tazilis are said 
to have held that ‘‘no one is allowed to wish for 
martyrdom ... A Muslim is only obliged to wish for 
fortitude (sabr) to bear the pain of wounds, should he 
be afflicted with them’’. The argument put forward 
was that the Muslim’s wish for martyrdom could only 
be fulfilled by his being killed; and since killing a 
Muslim is an act of unbelief, it follows that the 
Muslim would be wishing for such an act to take 
place. A related question concerns God’s attitude to 
the death of His servants as martyrs. This question 
was already addressed by the Ibadi ‘Abd Allah b. 
Yazid (fl. second half of the 2nd/8th century): he 
argued that since martyrdom could only come about 
through death at the hands of a sinner, it followed that 
God wants (ahabba) the sinner to perform the sin 
which God knows he will perform. In his refutation of 
this view, the Zaydt Imam Ahmad al-Nasir (d. 
322/934) maintained that God does not want sinners 
to kill believers, nor does He determine that this 
should happen; only after a Muslim has been killed 
does God refer to him as a shahid (al-Nasir, K. al- 
Nadjat, ed. W. Madelung, Wiesbaden 1405/1985, 


127-39). For ‘Abd al-Djabbar [4.v.], God’s wish that 
martyrdom should occur does not mean that He 
wishes His servants to die: one may wish for some- 
thing without wishing for the prerequisites for its at- 
tainment. Mu‘tazilt exegetes, in line with their belief 
that God does not command evil, interpret the ‘‘per- 
mission’’ (¢dhn) of Kur?4n, III, 166 (‘And what hap- 
pened to you on the day on which the two armies 
clashed happened with God’s permission’’), as mean- 
ing that God allowed the unbelievers freedom of ac- 
tion (takhliya) by removing any obstacles from their 
way; it does not mean that God decreed the death of 
the believers. 

A genuine battlefield martyr is one whose actions 
proceed from the mght intention (niyya) [g.v.]. But 
people’s intentions are only known to God; in this 
world people are treated according to their apparent 
state. This means that even those who went into battle 
for the wrong reasons (for instance, to show off their 
prowess or to partake of the spoils) or without true 
belief in their hearts (as in the case of the mundfikin) 
are nevertheless accorded the burial rites of the bat- 
tlefield martyr (provided of course that they meet the 
other necessary conditions). They are known as 
“‘martyrs in this world only’’ (shuhada? al-dunya), and 
will not enjoy the rewards of martyrs in the next 
world; indeed, some reports say that they will suffer 
the torments of hell. The right intention is also re- 
quired of certain kinds of shuhada? al-akhira (though 
not, say, of victims of disease or accident); but there 
is no specific term to designate the pseudomartyrs 
among them. 
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SHAHID (a.) ‘‘witness’’. 

In Islamic law, testimony (skaha@da) is the para- 
mount medium of legal evidence (bayyina [q.v.}), the 
other means being acknowledgement (kar [q.v.]) and 
the oath (yamin [q.v.]). Testimony is ‘‘a statement in 
court based on observation, introduced by the words 
‘I testify (ashhadu)’, concerning the rights of others.”’ 
Giving testimony in court on what one has seen or 
heard is a collective obligation (fard ‘ala ’l-kifaya), 


which becomes an individual one in case someone will 
loose his right if a specific person does not testify to it. 
This is based on Kur’an, II, 282, ‘‘The witnesses 
must not refuse whenever they are summoned.” 
However, with regard to hadd [q.v.] offences, it is bet- 
ter not to give evidence, since the Prophet said to a 
man who testified to such an offence: ‘‘It would have 
been better for you if you would have covered [the of- 
fence] under your cloak.’? (Aba Dawud, Sunazn, 
Hudid, 7; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, V, 217). 

In principle, testimony can only be given by a sane, 
adult, free, male Muslim of good morals (‘adl, pl. 
‘udal [q.v.]). In exceptional cases, the testimonies of 
women are accepted e.g. with regard to facts of which 
in general only women are cognisant, such as 
menstruation, childbirth, virginity and defects of the 
female sexual organs, or in combination with a male 
witness (see below). All schools except the Hanbalis 
agree that slaves cannot bear witness. Nor can non- 
Muslims. The Hanafis, however, accept their 
testimony against other non-Muslims. There is some 
difference of opinion with regard to the question of 
whether adherents of Islamic sects are accepted as 
witnesses. The Hanafis take the most inclusive posi- 
tion and allow the testimonies of practically all ahi al- 
kibla. In Twelver Shi law, only the testimony of 
Twelver Shi‘is (mu?minin) is admitted. 

Being ‘ad/ (of good morals) is defined as not having 
committed great sins or persevered in small sins and 
not displaying unbecoming behaviour, such as play- 
ing backgammon, walking around bareheaded, or 
eating or urinating in public. According to the 
Hanafis, unbecoming behaviour does not affect the 
status of being ‘ad! but may cause the kadi to reject 
someone’s testimony. Before a witness is allowed to 
testify, the kadi has to establish his good morals by 
secret and public inquiry (tazkiya, ta“dil). 

Witnesses must be beyond suspicion of bias. There- 
fore, one cannot validly testify against one’s enemy. 
Further, testimony in favour of close relatives and, ac- 
cording to most legal schools, one’s wife, is not admit- 
ted. The various schools differ somewhat as to who 
must be regarded as close relatives, but all of them in- 
clude one’s ascendants and descendants. Most schools 
do not admit a witness who would profit from his 
testimony. For the Twelver Shi‘is, this is the only 
criterion and they allow in principle testimonies in 
favour of relatives. 

As a rule, the kadi must find for the plaintiff if the 
latter can prove his claim by corresponding 
testimonies given by two male witnesses. In financial 
matters, the testimony of one man and two women is 
also admitted as legal evidence. The Hanafis, but not 
the other schools, allow such evidence also with regard 
to the status of persons (marriage, divorce, manumis- 
sion, bequest). All schools except the Hanafis regard 
the testimony of one male witness corroborated by an 
oath of the plaintiff also as sufficient evidence in finan- 
cial matters. In the trial of add offences .or of 
manslaughter or wilful grievous bodily harm where 
retribution is at stake, only the testimony of male 
witnesses is admitted. The Malikis, however, exclude 
here wilful grievous bodily harm and allow in these 
cases the testimony of one man and two women. For 
proof of illicit sexual relations, four male witnesses are 
required (cf. Kuran, IV, 15, and XXIV, 4). The 
Twelver Shi‘is allow here also the testimonies of three 
men and two women or even two men and four 
women, but only if the punishment at stake is flogg- 
ing, not if it is lapidation [see further, KADHF]. The 
schools differ with regard to the minimum number of 
female witnesses testifying to facts usually known only 
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to women; the Hanafis and Hanbalis consider one 
woman sufficient, the Malikis require two and the 
Shafi‘is four. 

An interesting development took place in North 
Africa during the 16th and 17th centuries, when the 
practice (‘amal) came into existence of admitting as 
legal evidence the shahadat al-lafrf, i.e. the testimony of 
a group of at least twelve men, who need not be ‘ad. 
This practice was justified by necessity (dartra) deriv- 
ing from the absence of ‘udal, especially in rural com- 
munities. If such testimony would not be recognised, 
it was argued, people would not be able to enforce 
their rights (Sayyidi ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Dja‘it, a/- Tarika al- 
mardiyya fi *l-idjra@’at ‘ala madhhab al-Malikiyya, ?Tunis 
n.d., 171-8). 

One can only testify to what one has heard or seen. 
However, with regard to certain facts one can give 
evidence on the strength of public knowledge, without 
having witnessed the event or the legal act that is at 
the basis of it (al-shahdda bi ’l-tasému‘). Thus one may 
give evidence concerning e.g. a person’s descent, 
marital status or death, without actually having been 
present at the time of his birth, his marriage contract 
or his decease. If a witness has a legal excuse for not 
attending the court session, his testimony may be 
transmitted by two other witnesses (al-shahada ‘ala ’I- 
shahdda), except in cases of hadd offences or 
retribution. 

Once a testimony has been given, it can be 
withdrawn only before a Kadi. If this occurs before the 
end of the proceedings, the kadi cannot give judge- 
ment. If withdrawal takes place after the verdict has 
been pronounced, the sentence remains valid but the 
witness is liable for half of the damage of the party 
who had lost the case on the strength of the testimony 
that was later withdrawn. If the defendant was 
sentenced to death on the strength of a testimony that 
was later withdrawn, the witness is liable for blood- 
money (diya). According to the Shafi‘is, he can even 
be brought to death if he had wilfully borne false 
witness. 

Already at a very early period, testimonies of legal 
acts were recorded in deeds in order to preserve the 
exact wording of the act. However, since under 
Islamic law documentary evidence is not admitted, 
the deed itself does not furnish proof, but, in cases of 
ligitation, the testimonies given in court by the 
witnesses who have signed the deed. In order to avoid 
the danger that such testimonies might be rejected 
because the witnesses were not ‘adl, professional 
witnesses, whose ‘adala had been established by the 
court, and who were called shahid ‘adl (or, briefly, 
shahid or ‘adf), were employed for recording important 
transactions. They first appear in Egypt at the begin- 
ning of the 8th century A.D. These witnesses, who 
had a legal training, were appointed and dismissed by 
the kadis of the courts where they performed their 
duties. Their task, however, was more comprehensive 
than acting as notaries public, for they functioned in 
general as judicial auxiliaries and occasionally, with 
the kadi’s authorisation, even as judges, and heard 
minor cases independently. The office of shahada was 
often regarded as a training period for future judges. 

Strictly speaking, the profession of drafting deeds 
(muwaththik, shuriti) and that of testifying to it could be 
separated. In practice, however, they were not, and 
the notary would put his signature under the deed as 
a witness, together with those of the other witnesses. 
Although the signatures of two witnesses would 
technically be sufficient, for greater security many 
more were placed in the document, sometimes up to 
48. Often these testimonies were added years after the 
original drafting. 


Nowadays, with regard to those domains of the law 
where the Shari‘a is applied, most countries have 
modernised the law of evidence e.g. by admitting 
documentary evidence. With regard to the testimony 
of witnesses, however, some of the classical rules are 
often maintained, such as the rule that the testimony 
of one witness does not count. In Morocco, the 
classical system of appointed ‘udu still exists. Some of 
the countries that have recently expanded the applica- 
tion of the Shari‘a to fields such as criminal law, have 
also enacted legislation to reintroduce to some extent 
the classical rules of evidence (cf. the Sudanese Kantin 
al-Ithbat of 1983 and the Pakistani Kanun-e-Shahadat of 
1984). 

Bibliography: Ibn Rushd, Bidayat al-mudjtahid, 
Cairo 1965, ii, 462-6; Shaykh-zade, Madjma‘ al- 
anhur, Istanbul 1309, ii, 145-73; Dasuki, Hashtya 
‘ala ’l-Sharh al-Kabir, Cairo n.d., iv, 164-237; 
Badjuri, Hashiya ‘ala sharh Ibn Kasim al-Ghazzi, 
Cairo n.d., ii, 249-59; Khiraki, AMukhtasar, 
Damascus 1964, 228-31; Hilli, Shara? al-Islam fr 
masa@’il al-halal wa ’l-haram, Nadjaf 1969, iv, 125-46; 
E. Tyan, Le notariat et le régime de la preuve par écrit dans 
la pratique du droit musulman, Beirut 1945; R. 
Brunschvig, Le systéme de la preuve en droit musulman, 
in Etudes d’Islamologie, Paris 1976, ii, 201-19, first 
publ. in Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, xviii (1963), 
169-86; M. Grignaschi, La valeur du témoignage des su- 
gets non-musulmans (dhimmi) dans l’Empire Ottoman, in 
Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, xviii (1963), 211-323 
(contains at 240-323 texts and French tr. of fatwas 
by Abu ’l-Su‘id [¢.v.] on testimony); F. Selle, Pro- 
zessrecht des 16. Jahrhunderis im osmanischen Reich, 
Wiesbaden 1962, 77-103 (trs. of Ottoman fatwas on 
testimony). (R. PErers) 
SHAHID (or perhaps better, Shuhayd) b. al- 

Husayn al-Balkhi al-Warrak al-Mutakallim, Abu ’l- 
Hasan, a philosopher and a poet in Persian and 
Arabic, died (according to Yakut, followed by al- 
Safadi) in 315/927. 

He was a contemporary and close friend of the 
polymath Abi Zayd al-Balkhi and of the Mustazili 
theologian Abu ’I-Kasim al-Balkhi (see aL-BALKHi; the 
three Balkhis were the subject of a joint biography, us- 
ed by Yakat) and a bitter rival of the famous philoso- 
pher Abi Bakr al-Razi [g.v.}; the latter wrote a 
polemic against Shahid on the subject of pleasure (al- 
ladhdha) and another on eschatology (al-ma‘ad), both 
now lost. The epitome of al-Sidjistani’s Swan al-hikma 
contains a short extract from a work by Shahid on the 
‘*superiority of the pleasures of the soul over those of 
the body’’, perhaps the object of al-R4zi’s attack. 

Shahid was a professional scribe and had a reputa- 
tion as a meticulous copyist. His Arabic poetry, which 
is quoted by al-Marghinani, Yakat and ‘Awfi, in- 
cludes two kif‘as mocking Ahmad b. Abi Rabi‘a, who 
was the wazir of the Saffarid ‘Amr b. al-Layth [¢.2.] 
between 278/891 and 287/900. Yakit tells us that he 
also satirised Ahmad b. Sahl, the famous governor of 
Khurasan, and had to flee his anger, but returned to 
Balkh after Ahmad’s execution (i.e. in 307/920). 

Shahid is mainly remembered as one of the earliest 
poets in Persian. His famous contemporary Ridaki 
[g.v. | wrote an elegy on his death, and he is mentioned 
with respect by other Persian poets of the 4th/10th to 
6th/12th centuries, but afterwards his poems fell into 
oblivion, apart from the hundred-odd verses pre- 
served by the anthologists and lexicographers. These 
include an amatory poem of eight lines quoted by 
Djadjarmi, an extract from a kasida which SAwff says 
he dedicated to the Samanid Nasr II (301-31/914-43), 
a poem with alternating Persian and Arabic verses 
and some couplets from a narrative poem, apparently 
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of romantic content. Not surprisingly, several of the 
stray verses cited in the dictionaries have a philo- 
sophic or gnomic flavour. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 299, 301 (= ed. Tadjad- 
dud, 357-8); Abi Sulayman al-Sidjistant, Muntakhab 
Siwan al-Hikma, ed. D.M. Dunlop, The Hague 1979, 
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Rakariya’ al-Razi, ed. P. Kraus, Paris 1936, 11, 18; 
Tha‘alibi, Yatima, iv, 21 (where “Sahl b. al-Hasan” 
is an error for “Shahid b. al-Husayn”); idem, Lata if 
‘L-ma‘anif, ed. al-Abyari and al-Sayrafi, Cairo 1960, 
203, tr. Bosworth, 135; al-Marghinani, al-Mahésin 
fi ‘l-nazgm wa ’l-nathr, ed. GJ. van Gelder, Istanbul 
1987, 77; Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Radiyani, 
Targjuman al-balagha, ed. A. Ates, Istanbul 1949, 63, 
83, 107 (and editor’s notes, 134-9); Yakit, Udaba’, 
i, 143, 149 (and ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1993, 
275, 279-80, 1421-2, the last passage containing 
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mukhtasar); idem, Buldan, it, 167-8 (read, twice, Abi 
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gh./1973, 341-2; Shams al-Din b. Kays al-Razi, al- 
Mu‘diam fi ma‘ayir ashGr al-‘adjam, ed. M.M. Kazwini, 
London 1909, 204; Muhammad b. Badr al- 
Djadjarmi, Minis al-ahrar fi daka@’ik al-ash‘ar, ed. 
S. Tabibi, Tehran 1337-50 sh./1959-71, it, 952-3; 
Safadi, al-Wafi, xvi, 197-8 (no. 229); M. Kazwini’s 
note in his edition of Nizami ‘Aridi Samarkandi, 
Cahar makala, London-Leiden 1910, 127-8 (and those 
by M. Mu‘%in in his ed. Tehran 1331 94./1952-3, 
talikat, at 80-3); P. Kraus, in his ed. of al-Razi’s 
Rasa’il falsafiyya, Cairo 1939, 145-7; G. Lazard, Les 
premiers poétes persans (IX‘-X° siécles), Tehran-Paris 
1964, i, 20-1, 62-9, ii, 23-39 (contains an ed. and 
tr. of the surviving fragments in Persian). 

7 (F.C. pe Brots) 

AL-SHAHID at-AWWAL [see MUHAMMAD BB. 
MAKK]]. 7 ut 

AL-SHAHID a.t-THANI, Zayn at-Din B. ‘ALT (in 
some sources, erroneously, Zayn al-Din ‘Ali) b. Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-‘Amili, known like his father as Ibn 
al-Hudjdja (or al-Hadjdja), Twelver Shi‘t author 
and jurist. He was born in the Lebanese town of 
Djuba‘ on Tuesday, 13 Shawwal 911/9 March 1506, 
and studied with his father untl the latter’s death in 
Radjab 925/July 1519. He then embarked on a series 
of travels ft talab al-‘ttm which took him to Mays and 
Karak Nuh in his native Djabal ‘Amil (925-34/1519- 
28) and also (in 937/1530-1 and 942/1535) to Damas- 
cus. In mid-Rabi‘ I 942/September 1535 he left the 
Synan capital for an 18-month sojourn in Egypt, 
where he studied with a number of Sunni scholars. 
He returned to Djuba‘ after performing the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca and Medina, but left it again to visit 
the shrines of the Imams in ‘Irak (946/1539-40) and, 
later, to visit Jerusalem (Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 948/March- 
April 1542). 

On 17 Rabi* I 952/29 May 1545 the Shahid 
arrived in Istanbul, where he stayed for three-and-a-half 
months. His purpose was to obtain a licence to teach 
in a madrasa. The normal procedure would have been 
for him to produce a petition (‘ard) from his local 
judge (in the case of the Shahid, this would have 
been the adi Ma‘rif of Sayda), addressed to the 
Kadi ‘Askar [9.v.] of Anadolu and requesting that the 
bearer be given the licence in question. But instead, 
the Shahid presented an epistle that he himself had 
composed and that showed his command of ten dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge. The Kadi ‘Askar, 
Muhammad b. Kutb al-Din Muhammad, known as 
Mirim Kasesi (d. 957/1550) (cf. R.C. Repp, The Mif- 


Ht of Istanbul: a study in the development of the Ottoman 
learned hierarchy, Oxford 1986, 256, n. 177), was so 
impressed that he offered him a choice of any teach- 
ing position in Damascus or Aleppo; the Shahid opted 
for the Madrasa Niriyya in Ba‘labakk. Sultan 
Sulayman the Magnificent (r. 926-74/1520-66) issued 
the necessary documents and provided a stipend for 
him. After a second visit to ‘Irak, the Shahid took 
up his new post in 953/1546. He held it for a num- 
ber of years (five, according to some reports, two 
according to others). In addition to teaching, he also 
issued responsa to Shi‘is and to Sunnis of the four 
schools, each responsum being in accordance with the 
petitioner’s legal affiliation. His last years were spent 
in his home town, where his son, the author Djamal 
al-Din al-Hasan Sahib al-Ma‘alim, was born (17 
Ramadan 959/6 September 1552; he died at the 
beginning of Muharram 1011/June 1602). This was 
the first son to survive into adulthood, others having 
died in their infancy; the Shahid’s Musakkin al-fwad 
“nda/ fi fakd al-ahibba wa ‘l-awlid was written follow- 
ing the death in Radjab 954/August-September 1547 
of one of his infant sons. The Shahid’s disciples 
included Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Samad al-Haritht (d. 984/ 
1576), the father of Shaykh Bahai [see a-‘AmILt]; 
Husayn accompanied him to both Cairo and Istanbul. 

The Shahid is said to have often lived in fear, 
though whether of local enemies or of the Ottoman 
authorities is not stated; his death, however, is attrib- 
uted to the latter. According to one version, this fol- 
lowed a complaint by a disgruntled litigant to the 
kadi Ma‘rif. The latter wrote to Sultan Sulayman 
accusing the Shahid of heresy, whereupon the Sultan 
ordered that he be brought before him for interro- 
gation (al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Amal al-amil, i, 90-1). 
Elsewhere, it is the Grand Vizier Riistem Pasha [¢.v] 
who is said to have ordered the Shahid’s arrest after 
being told that he was actively propagating Shi‘ism 
(Hasan-i Rimli, Ahsan al-iawarikh, ed. and tr. C.N. 
Seddon, Baroda 1931-4, i, 406). The Shahid, who 
had escaped to Mecca, was detained there and was 
kept in prison for 40 days. One account has it that 
he was then sent by ship to Istanbul, where he was 
killed without being brought before the sultan, and 
his body thrown into the sea. According to a second 
account, the Shahid’s captor killed him shortly after 
the two of them had landed in Anadolu. This account 
adds that the Shahid was buried at the spot where 
he had died and that a shrine (kubba) was erected 
over his grave. The date of his death is given as 
965/1557-8 or 966/1558-9. In Ramadan 975/March 
1568 he was already being referred to as al-Shahid 
al-Thani (al-Madjlisi, Bikar al-anwar, cviii, 181). 

The Shahid is credited with over 70 works. They 
deal with a variety of topics, including ‘tfsir, hadith, 
grammar and kalam; but his main contribution to Sh7r‘T 
literature was in the realm of fkh. His major legal 
works are in the form of commentaries, particularly 
on the writings of the Muhakkik, the ‘Allama [see 
AL-HILLT] and al-Shahid al-Awwal [see MUHAMMAD B. 
MAKKi]. These works are noted for the clarity of their 
exposition and argument, as well as for their use of 
al-sharh al-mazgji, a method of interweaving the text 
with its commentary in such a way that the two 
together form a smooth and coherent whole. This 
method is employed in some of his best-known works: 
the early Rawd al-gjindn fi sharh irshad al-adhhan, a 
commentary on a work of the ‘Allama which the 
Shahid did not complete; the Masalik al-afham (or 
yfham), a 7-volume commentary on the Muhakkik’s 
Shara’v al-tslam; and al-Rawda al-bahiyya (probably the 
Shahid’s last work), a commentary on al-Shahid 
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al-Awwal’s al-Lum‘a al-dimashkiya. Among the themes 
which the Shahid elaborated was that of the fully 
qualified jurist (/akih) as a general representative (naib 
‘amm) of the Hidden Imam and the repository of judi- 
cial authority within the Twelver Shri community 
during the Imam’s occultation. In line with this posi- 
tion, he insisted on the jurist’s right to conduct Friday 
prayers and to collect and distribute the Imam’s shares 
of zakat and khums. He also argued against blindly 
following the legal judgments of deceased jurists (‘adam 
djawaz taklid al-amwat/al-mudjtahid al-mayyii). 
Bibliography (in addition to the references given 
in the text): Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan Ibn 
alUdi al-Djizzini, Bughyat al-murid fi *l-kashf ‘an 
ahwal al-shaykh Zayn al-Din al-Shahid. This biogra- 
phy, which was written by one of the Shahid’s dis- 
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son ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Djuba‘T 
al-‘Amili (d. 1103/1691-2) in his al-Durr al-manthiir 
min al-ma thir wa-ghayr al-ma@ thir, Kumm 1398, ii, 
149-98; Mustafa al-Tafrisht, Nakd al-ridjal, Tehran 
1318/1900-1, 145; Madjlist, Bihar al-anwdr, Tehran 
1956-74, cviii, 133-72 (where some of the Shahid’s 
id@jazas are published); ‘Abd Allah Afandi, Riyad al- 
‘ulama’, Kumm 1401, ii, 365-86; al-Hurr al-‘Amili, 
Amal al-amil, Nadjaf 1385, i, 85-91 and index; Yisuf 
al-Bahrani, Lie? at al-Bahrayn, ed. Muhammad Sadik 
Bahr al-‘Ulim, Nadjaf 1386/1966, 28-36, Abu ‘AIT 
al-Ha@irt, Muntaha ‘l-makal fi ahwal al-ridjal, Tehran 
1300, 141-2; Tunakabuni, Kisas al-ulama’, n. pl. 
1320, 180-91; Kh*ansari, Rawdat al-djannat, ed. 
A. Isma‘Thyan, Kumm 1390-2/1970-2, iii, 352-87; 
al-Nirt al-Tabarsi, Mustadrak al-wasa’il, ii, Tehran 
1321, 425-8; Ardabili, Djamé al-naveat, Kumm 1403, 
i, 346; ‘Abbas al-Kummi, a/-Kund wa ’l-alkab, Beirut 
1403/1983, i, 368-9, ii, 381-91; idem, Fawa7id 
al-radawiyya, Tehran 1367/1948, 186-92; idem, 
Safinat al-bihar, Nadjaf 1352-5, i, 723-4; Isma‘l 
al-Baghdadi, Hadiyyat al-Grifin, Istanbul 1951-5, i, 
378-9; Brockelmann, II, 425, S, II, 449-50; Muhsin 
al-Amin, A‘ydn al-shi‘a, xxiii, Beirut 1369/1950, 
223-96 = vii, Beirut 1406/1986, 143-58; Kahhiala, 
Mu‘giam al-mwallifin, iv, 193-4; Tabrizi, Rayhanat 
al-adab, ii, Tehran 1367, 367-73; N. Calder, The 
structure of authority in Imami Shit jurisprudence, Ph.D. 
diss., London University 1980, unpubl., 165-7, 247 
and passim; idem, Zakat in Imami Shit jurisprudence, 
rom the tenth to the sixteenth century A.D., in BSOAS, 
xliv (1981), 468-80; idem, Khums in Imami Shit 
Jurisprudence, from the tenth to the sixteenth century A.D., 
in BSOAS, xlv (1982), 39-47; CJ. Beeson, The ori- 
gins of the conflict in the Safawi religious institution, Ph.D. 
diss, Princeton University 1982, unpubl., 110-8; 
H. Modarressi, An introduction to Shit law: a biblio- 
graphical study, London 1984, 80-3 and index (in- 
cludes details of the Shahid’s extant legal-writings); 
A.A. Sachedina, The Just Ruler (al-sultan al-Gdil) in 
Shi'ite Islam, Oxford 1988, index; M. Salati, Ricerche 
sullo sctismo nell’Impero Ottomano: il viaggio di Xayn al- 
Din al-Sahid al-Tani a Istanbul al tempo di Solimano il 
Magnifico (952/1545), in OM, NS., ix (1990), 81- 
92; AJ. Newman, The myth of the clerical migration to 
Safauid Iran, in WI, ns., xxxiii (1993), 66-112, at 
92-3, 103-7. (E. Koxperc) 
SHAHIN, AL, a family of Ottoman officials 
and governors who came to be especially identi- 
fied with Ghazza [q.v.] or Gaza. 
1. Kara Mustafa Shahin Pasha, the patriarch 
of the line, was an Ottoman official, serving Suleyman 
the Magnificent as a governor, including in the sandjak 


of Ghazza, part of the province of Damascus. In 








963/1555 he went as governor of Yemen, and was 
then in Egypt, but was dismissed from his post as 
governor in 973/1565 and died shortly afterwards. 
His habit of carrying with him a peregrine falcon 
gave him the name of Shahin, by which the family 
was subsequently known. For further details, see 
MUSTAFA PASHA, KARA SHAHIN. 

2. His son Ridw4n took charge of Ghazza whilst 
his father was away from it. In 973/1565 he was ap- 
pointed governor of Yemen, and combatted there the 
Zaydi Imam, the IsmA‘ilis and local tribal chiefs. His 
lack of success in the difficult situation led to his dis- 
missal and imprisonment at Istanbul in 974/1566. He 
was later pardoned and served as governor at Ghazza, 
in Habesh, at Basra and in Diyar Bakr, taking part 
in the war against Persia in 987/1579. Three years 
later he became governor of Anatolia, where he died 
in 993/1585. Amongst public works of his in the 
province of Damascus are mentioned his reconstruc- 
tion of fortresses, especially that at Bayt Djibrin, for 
the protection of caravans and travellers. 

3. His son Ahmad (d. 1015/1606) governed 
Ghazza for thirty years, and through his connections 
with the court at Istanbul built up a network of official 
posts for his family, with his son Siileyman becom- 
ing governor in the sandjak of Jerusalem, and his 
brother in the sandjak of Nabulus. Residing in 
Damascus, he had a reputation as a maecenas for 
poets and scholars. 

4. On his retirement in 1009/1600, his son 
Muhammad succeeded him in Ghazza. In 1022-3/ 
1613-14 Muhammad took part in an expedition led 
by the governor of Damascus against the Druze chief 
Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n II [g.v.]. 

5. His son Hasan (d. 1054/1644) was likewise gov- 
ernor in Ghazza, and was succeeded by 

6. His son Husayn (d. 1071/1660), who had pre- 
viously been governor of Jerusalem. Ewliya Celebi vis- 
ited Ghazza in 1059/1649, and describes Husayn as 
a generous man, himself a writer of poetry and his- 
tory, who was tolerant towards Samaritans, Jews and 
Christians of the various Eastern Churches. These lat- 
ter attitudes may have cast doubts on his loyalty, for 
in 1073/1662 he was arrested, jailed at Damascus 
and executed on charge that he had failed in his 
duties as amir al-hagidj. 

7. His brother Misa replaced him, but the sources 
say litde about him, and he appears to have been 
the last governor of the Al Shahin. 

The extant fapu defers do not specify the names of 
the Al-Shahin governors, nor do they register their 
names amongst the 4] émér holders in Ghazza; on 
the other hand, the several palaces, mosques, schools 
and cemetery that belonged to them (some still in use 
today) are described at some length. 

Bibliography: 1. Texts. Yahya b. ‘Ali, Ghayat 
al-amani, ed. S.‘A.F. ‘Ashir, Cairo 1968; Ahmad 
al-Khalidr al-Safadi (d. 1034/1624), Tarikh al-amir 
Fakhr al-Din Mari, 2nd ed. Asad Rustum and Fuad 
al-Bustani, Beirut 1969; Nadjm al-Din Muhammad 
al-Dimashki (d. 1061/1651), Lautf al-samar wa-katf 
al-thamar, ed. Mahmiid al-Shaykh, Damascus 1981; 
Muhibbi, Khulasat al-athar; Nahrawali, al-Bark 
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Bonaparte, Damascus 1967; Gengiz Orhonlu, Habes 
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Ghazza ‘abr al-ta’rikh al-“Uthmani, Ghazza 1980; 
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a (M.A. AL-BAKHIT) 

SHAHIN DIZH [see $A°In Kac‘a]. 

SHAHIN, LALA, according to the early Ottoman 
chronicles, the preceptor or tutor (lala) of the 
Ottoman sultan Murad I [9.v.J and the first to 
occupy the post of the deglerbegi [q.v.] of Rumelia. 
Perhaps he can be identified with Shahin b. ‘Abd 
Allah who signed a wakf document issued by sultan 
Orkhan [9.v.] in 1360; or also with the military leader 
‘oop, who, according to a Greek contemporary chron- 
icle, supported the Lord of Yanina Thomas Prealimbos 
against the Albanians in 1380. Shahin crossed from 
Anatolia to Thrace in the 1360s, probably accompa- 
nying Murad when he was still a prince, and fought 
against the Christians successfully, especially in 
Bulgaria, where he conquered several fortresses and 
towns. In 1388 he invaded Bosnia and, according to 
Neshri [9.v.], he died shortly afterwards. 

Bibliography: F. Babinger, Bettriige zur Friihge- 
schichte der Tiirkenherrschaft in Rumelien (14.-15. Jahr- 
hundert), Munich 1944; Iréne Beldiceanu-Steinherr, 

Recherches sur les actes des régnes des sultans Osman, 

Orkhan et Murad I, Societas Academica Dacoromana, 

Acta Historica VII, Munich 1967; H. Inalcik, The 

conquest of Edirne (1361), in Archivum Ottomanicum, iii 

(1971), 185-210; E.A. Zachariadou, Marginalia on the 

history of Epirus and Albania (1380-1418), in WZKM, 

Ixxviii (1988), 195-210. 

Snis _ (EvizapetH A. ZACHARIADOU) 

SHAHIN-I SHIRAZI, 14th-century Judaeo- 
Persian epic poet, the most brilliant name in 
Judaeo-Persian original literature. Mawlana (“Our 
Master”) Shahin (“the Falcon”, a name in common 
use among the Jews of Persia at that time) wrote 
under one of the Mongol Ilkhans, Aba Sa‘id Bahadiir 
(1316-35 [g.v.]). The comparatively numerous extant 
manuscripts with miniature paintings can be taken as 
a sign of his popularity. 

Although influenced by the great epic poets of Per- 
sia, Firdawst and Nizami, Shahin was by no means 
a mere epigone. The metre he used was the hazadj 
musaddas makhzuf (--—/~--—/~——). Shahin himself 
never gave titles to his epic works, and only not very 
informative words like sharh (“explanation”), tafsir 
(“commentary”) or (B.L. Or. 4742, fol. 3a, 1. 1) Kitab 
az tafsir-i Torah (in other manuscripts Kitab-i Shahin 
and Dastan “Story” occur). The titles chosen by Wil- 
helm Bacher have been commonly adopted, viz. the 
Book of Genesis (now mostly Bereshit-nama), the Book of 
Moses (now commonly Miisa-nama), the Book of Ardashir, 
consisting of two parts, Megillat Esther and the story 
of Shér6 and Mahzad, and the Book of Ezra. The 
brief epic King Kishwar, the story of King Kishwar and 
his seven pieces of advice to his son Bahram (known 
in only one manuscript, ENA 396, fols. la-4b, The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America in New York) 
could be by Shahin, but it is doubtful. If it were gen- 





uine, it would be the only purely Persian work by 
Shahin devoid of any specific biblical influence. 

The sources of Shahin were the biblical books (as 
for the Pentateuch, almost exclusively the non-legal 
parts), non-biblical Jewish material (midrash, folk- 
traditions), and Islamic elements. 

Bibliography: W. Bacher, Xwei jiidisch-persische 
Dichter, Schahin und Imran, Budapest 1907; Dorothea 
Blieske, Sahin-e Strazis Ardasir-Buch, diss. Tiibingen 
1966, unpubl.; J.P. Asmussen, Studies in JFudeo-Pers. in 
literature, Leiden 1973; Vera Basch Moreen, Miniature 
paintings in Fudeo-Persian manuscripts, Cincinnati 1985. 

ee (J.P. AsmussEn) 

SHAHNAMEDJI (or SHEHNAMED]I) (T.), the term 
for an Ottoman writer of literary-historical 
works in a style inspired by the Shah-néma of the 
Persian poet Firdawsi [g.v.], ie. works composed in 
Persian, in the mathnawi form of rhymed couplets in 
the mutakaérib metre, describing in fulsome terms the 
military exploits of the reigning sultan. The first Ot- 
toman compositions in the shehnéme genre date from 
the mid-9th/15th century, as occasional works writ- 
ten for presentation to Mehemmed II (1451-81). 

An official, salaried post of shehn@medji “writer of 
shehnaimes”, was established by Stleyman II (1520-66) 
in the 1550s as a form of court historiographer. Of 
its five incumbents, three produced between them at 
least fifteen known works, largely chronicles of the 
military and imperial achievements of contemporary 
Ottoman sultans, particularly Siileyman, Selim II 
(1566-74), and Murad III (1574-95). In line with devel- 
oping literary taste, many of the later works were 
composed in Ottoman Turkish prose rather than Per- 
sian verse. Most of the manuscripts (few of which 
have been published) were richly illustrated by palace 
artists with specially commissioned miniature paintings 
and were intended as olyets d’art for the sultan’s private 
collection. The Stileyman-name of the first shehndmedji, 
‘Arif (or ‘Arifi, d. 969/1561-2), contains 62 minia- 
tures (Esin Atl, Stileymanndme: the illustrated history of 
Stileyman the Magnificent, New York 1986). 

Principal among the works composed by the third 
shehnamedji, Lokman (in post ca. 1569-96), are: Quibdetii 
*t-tewarikh (“Essence of history”) (completed 991/1583), 
a world history in Ottoman prose; the two-volumed 
Hiiner-name (“Book of accomplishments”) (992/1584 
and 996/1588), also in Ottoman prose, on Selim I 
(1512-20) and Siileyman II respectively; the three- 
volumed Shahinshah-name (“Book of the Shah of Shahs”) 
(991/1581-2, 1001/1592, and 1004/1596), in Persian 
verse, on the reign of Murad III; Kiyafeti ’l-nsaniyye 
Si. shema’il ‘Othmaniyye (“Description of the features of 
the Ottoman sultans”) (987/1579), essentially an album 
of portraits of the sultans with accompanying text in 
Ottoman with physiognomical observations (facsimile 
text in KiyGfetii ‘l-inséniyye fi semaili ‘l-‘Osméniyye, ed. 
M. Taysi, Historical Research Foundation, Istanbul 
1987). 

Lokman’s successor Ta‘liki-zade (in post ca. 1590- 
1600) composed a Shem@-ndme (“Book of descrip- 
tions”) (1002/1593) in Ottoman prose on the strengths 
of the Ottoman dynasty (cf. C. Woodhead, “The present 
terror of the world?” Contemporary views of the Ottoman 
empire c. 1600, in History, \xxii/234 [1987], 20-37); and 
narratives of the Hungarian campaigns of 1593-4 and 
1596, in Ottoman prose and verse respectively (for 
the former, see Woodhead (ed.), Tatiki-zade’s Sehndme-i 
hiimdyiin on the Ottoman campaign into Hungary, 1593/94, 
Berlin 1983). 

The post lapsed soon after 1600 for reasons which 
are unclear but probably related to the changing role 
of the sultan, which rendered the shehndme style inap- 
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propriate. Ad hoc commissions of shehndmes were made 
by ‘Othman II (1618-22) and Murad IV (1623-40), 
but the permanent position of shehndmegji was not 
revived. 

Bibliography: Further references in C. Wood- 
head, An experiment in official historiography: the post of 
gehnameci in the Ottoman empire, c. 1555-1605, in 
W2ZKM, lxxv (1983), 157-82. 

(CuristInE WoopDHEAD) 

SHAHR (?.) “town”. The word goes back to Old 
Persian xsaga- (cf. Avestan xsa@ra-, Sanskrit ksatrd-; all 
from the same root as New Persian shah [9.v.]), “king- 
ship, royal power”, thence “kingdom”. The latter 
meaning is still the usual one for Middle Persian shahr 
and it survives in the Shdh-ndma, especially in set 
phrases such as shahr-i Eran (used metri causa instead 
of Eran-shahr “kingdom of the Aryans”, the official 
name of the Sasanid empire), shahr-i Taran, shahr-i 
Yaman, etc. But already in the earliest New Persian 
texts, the usual meaning, and soon the only mean- 
ing, is “town”. The depreciation of xsaga-/shahr from 
“kingdom” to “town” runs parallel to that of daheyu/ 
déh/dih from “land, country” to “village”. But it is 
also possible that shahr in the sense “town” is merely 
a curtailment of shahristan [q.v.] 

The Persian word was borrowed into Turkish as 
shehir/ sehir and figures as the final component of the 
names of many Turkish towns. 

Bibliography: See that in SHAHRISTAN. 

6 (F.C. pe Buots) 

SHAHRANGIZ (?.) or SHaurAsuts (“upsetting the 
town”), a genre of short love poems on young 
craftsmen, often related to the bazaars of specific 
towns. 

1. In Persian 

In Persian literature, the genre is usually referred 
to under the latter name. E,J.W. Gibb’s contention 
that the genre was invented by the Turkish poet 
Mesihi [9.v.] of Edirne (HOP, ii, 232), was challenged 
already by E.G. Browne who, pointing to Persian 
specimens mentioned by the Safawid anthologist Sam 
Mirza [9.v.], concluded that “though they were prob- 
ably written later than Masihi’s Turkish Shahr-angiz 
on Adrianople, there is nothing to suggest that they 
were regarded as a novelty or innovation in Persia” 
(LHP, iv, 237). Since then, many examples of medi- 
aeval Persian poems on craftsmen have come to light, 
showing that shahrashiib poems can be attributed to 
early poets like Riidaki, Kisa’t and Labibr [¢.vv.]. The 
genre was very popular during the Saldjak period, 
when it was most often used for quatrains (see the 
examples mentioned by Meier, Mahsa&, 94). The Diwan 
of the 11th-12th century poet Mas‘tid-i Sa‘d-i Salman 
{g.2.] contains 93 short poems (mukatta‘ai) on the sub- 
ject, apparently written as a coherent collection 
although it is not clear whether or not a particular 
city was envisaged. 

The formula of the genre consists of three main 
ingredients, each of which has had a separate exis- 
tence in the Persian tradition. The first element is 
the motive of the uproar created in the city; it occurs 
in one of Sana’i’s poems, in which a beloved pro- 
duces this effect by suddenly appearing to the wait- 
ing lovers from the tavern (Diwan, 89: shiir dar shahr 
Jikand Gn but-i zunnar-parast). This found an echo in 
several later ghazals, e.g. by Anwari (Diwan, ii, 864: 
baz diish Gn sanam-i bada-furiish/ shahri az walwala Gwurda 
ba-djiish) and Hafiz (Diwan, i, no. 3,3: lialiyan-i shirin- 
kar-i shahrashiib). Secondly, the beloved is specified as 
a craftsman, an artist (e.g. ‘Awfi, Lubab, i, 318: a 
nay-zan), an ethnic type (e.g. ‘Awfi, op. cit, i, 344: a 
ghuzz batéa; the beloved is very often referred to as 





a turk in Persian poetry) or a member of a religious 
community (e.g. Mas‘id-i Sa‘d, Diwan, 636/ii, 915: a 
tarsd batta, cf. Hafiz, Diwan, i, no. 119, 1. 8). Poems 
of this kind were used to create hagiographical legends, 
notably in Kamal al-Din Gazurgahi’s Magjals al- 
‘ushshak, e.g. San@’i’s quatrain on a butcher (Kassab; 
cf. Diwan, 1146, and J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of piety and 
poetry, Leiden 1983, 6-7). Thirdly, there were the rep- 
resentations, in a panegyric or a satire, of a group 
of people belonging to a single court or city. Early 
specimens of this type are Mas‘td-i Sa‘d’s mathnawi 
on the court of Lahore (Diwan, 562-79/ii, 787-817) 
and Sana’i’s Kar-ndma-yi Balkh (in Mathnawitha-yi Hakim 
Sana@’i, ed. M.T. Mudarris-i Radawi, Tehran 1348 
sh./1969, 142-78). 

As a fully developed genre, the shahrashith became 
particularly fashionable in late Timirid and early 
Safawid literature {g.v.]. Mir ‘Alf Shir Nawa’t [9.v.] 
made mention of it for the first time in his taghkira, 
the Magjalts al-nafa’is, with reference to Sayfi Bukhari 
(d. 909/1503), who made a collection of shahrangiz 
poems in ghazal form, entitled Sana’i‘ al-bada’i* (Guléin-i 
Ma‘ani, 26-8). Lisani of Shiraz was particularly 
renowned for his quatrains in this genre which together 
form a city-panegyric of Tabriz, known as Madgima‘ 
al-asnaf or Shahrashib-i khitta-yi Tabriz (ed. and French 
tr. Bricteux; ed. Guléin-i Ma‘ant, of. cit, 96-161). The 
genre was used for satire by Agahi of Khurasan 
(d. 932/1525-6), against Harat, and Harff Isfahan 
(d. 971/1563-4) against the province of Gilan (cf. 
Rypka, 297, 303-4, with further references). In the 
11th/17th century Sayyida Nasafi described the crafts- 
men of Bukhara in this manner (cf. A. Mirzoyev, 
Sayyido Nasafi i yego mesto v istorii tadzhikskoy-literaturi, 
Stalinabad 1955, 143 ff., 161). Various poetical forms, 
and even prose, were used for writing shahrashib. It 
was also a favourite subject in the Indian Subcontinent 
with poets writing in Persian and Urdu (see section 3., 
below). ; 

Bibliography: A. Bricteux, in Mélanges de philolo- 
gie onentale, Liége 1932, 1-56; F. Meier, Die schéne 
Mahsatt. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des persischen 
Vierzeilers, i, Wiesbaden 1963, 94-8; Muhammad 
Dja‘far Mahdjiib, Sabk-i Khurasant dar shi'r-i farsi, 
Tehran 1345 h./1967, 677-99; A. Guléin-i Ma‘ani, 
Shahrashiitb dar shi'r-i farsi, Tehran 1346 sh./1967-8, 
with an anthology; J. Rypka ef alu, History of 
Tranian literature, Dordrecht 1968; M. Gliinz, Safis 
Sahrangiz. Ein persisches matnawi tiber die schinen Berufs- 
leute von Istanbul, in Asiatische Studien/ Etudes asiatiques, 
xl/2 (1986), 133-45; Mas‘iid-i Sa‘d-i Salman, Diwan, 
ed. R. Yasimi, Tehran 1339 sh./1960, repr. ed. 
Mihdi Niariyan, 2 vols, Tehran 1365 sf./1986; 
Sana’1, Diwan, ed. Mudarris-i Radawi, Tehran 1341 
sh./1962; Anwari, Diwan, ii, ed. Mudarris-i 
Radawi, Tehran 1340 sh./1961; Hafiz, Diwan, *ed. 
P.N. Khanlari, Tehran 1362 sh./1983. 

(J.T.P. pe Bruyn) 

2. In Turkish 

This genre was popular from the early 16th to the 
early 19th century in Diwan (classical Ottoman Turkish) 
poetry, serving mainly to praise a major city and its 
beauties. In modern Turkish, it is rendered as sehren- 
giz. The genre is represented by about fifty major 
works, of which less than forty are extant. The special 
place it holds in the Ottoman tradition has led numer- 
ous 20th-century Turkish scholars to the erroneous 
assumption that the shahrangiz existed only in Ottoman 
Diwan literature. 

Usually written in the stanzaic form of the mathnawt 
(rhyming couplets) and always in ‘arid metres, the 
shahrangiz conforms, on the whole, to a special se- 
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quence of internal elements, starting with a bref 
munddjat (doxological supplication) and/or nat (en- 
comium of the Prophet), followed by the sabab-1 wlf 
(reason for writing), descriptions of the city’s natural 
setting and aspects of its life, general or specific cita- 
tions of the city’s beautiful women or men and some- 
times its notables, ending with a khdtima (epilogue) in 
which the poet offers prayers to God for the protec- 
tion of the city’s beauties and praises his own poetic 
accomplishments. 

Most of the major shahrangiz works in Ottoman 
Turkish take as their subject such principal cities as 
Istanbul, Bursa, and Edirne. Among other cities fea- 
tured in this genre are Skopje, Belgrade, Yenice, Rize, 
Yenisehir, Sinop, Manisa, etc. The shahrangiz often 
provides vivid descriptions of urban life as well as 
information about topographical characteristics of in- 
dividual cities. 

Many works in this genre were commissioned by 
or dedicated and presented to prominent patrons. 
Their length ranges from 70-odd couplets (Hayreti on 
Yenice) to more than 1,600 couplets (Safi on Istanbul, 
composed in Persian) to 3,600 couplets (Dhati on 
Adrianople). 

The first ghahrangiz is by MesihT [9.v.], who wrote 
it ca. 918/1512 about Adrianople. E,J.W. Gibb trans- 
lated the title as “city thriller’, pointing out that all 
such works in later periods bore the same title, whence 
the name of the genre, and credited Mesihi with the 
invention of the shahrangiz as a literary form. The 
humorous element in Mesihi’s work, which Gibb sin- 
gled out for its originality, came to be a recurring 
feature of most of the subsequent works in this cat- 
egory. Many of them contain either a romantic descrip- 
tion of a city’s beautiful young men, often cited by 
name and profession—less frequently, young women 
were listed—or humorous, sometimes satirical, char- 
acterisation. Several shahrangiz (principally Fehim’s work 
on Istanbul in the 17th century) are explicitly porno- 
graphic. 

Variations of the genre include the sergidhesht-name 
(tale of adventure), where the poet tells the story of 
an affair with one beautiful person or stories of four 
people. Some concentrate on a single profession, as 
in the Cengi-name (“Book of dancers”) by Enderini 
Fadil (d. 1810), while others, like his Zendn-ndme (“Book 
of women”), describe women of a wide variety of 
nations and ethnic groups. A few are essentially ver- 
sified lists of the names of urban neighbourhoods or 
musical modes or types of tulips. 

The best Ottoman shahrangiz, according to von 
Hammer-Purgstall, was Lami‘t’s [¢.v.] work on Bursa 
written on the occasion of Sultan Siileyman the 
Magnificent’s visit in 928/1522. Although most spec- 
imens of the genre are not notable for literary merit, 
Lami‘i’s shahrangiz, the first substantive part of which 
provides vivid descriptions of Bursa, displays poetic 
virtuosity. 

Bibliography: Agah Sin Levend, Tiirk edebiyatinda 
selr-engizler ve sehr-engizlerde Istanbul, Istanbul 1958; 
EJ.W. Gibb, HOP, London 1904-7, ii-iv. 

(TALAT Sarr Haman) 

3. In Urdu 

In Urdu literature, the term shahrangiz is used only 
rarely if at all. The most common designation, also 
employed in Persian and Turkish, and identical in 
meaning with shahrangiz, is shahr-@shob (Persian: shahr- 
Gshiub). The tradition of the Urdu shahr-dshob is 
markedly different from the one found in Persian and 
Turkish poetry. The type of verse which goes by that 
name in the other two languages is generally a poem 
describing the author’s attraction for handsome arti- 





san boys in a city. In Urdu, the number of such 
poems is exceedingly small. It is limited to stray exam- 
ples seen in the writings of Mirza Dja‘far ‘Alt Hasrat 
(d. 1206/1791-2) (see Kulhyyat-i Hasrat, ed. Nir al- 
Hasan Hashimi, Lakhnaw 1966, 382-91), Mir Hasan 
(d. 1201/1786), Mir Muhammad Taki Mir (d. 1225/ 
1810 [g.v.J), and a few other poets, all of whom 
seemed to have based their compositions, by way of 
imitation, upon similar models in Persian. Unlike these 
examples, the standard shahr-dshob in Urdu is a socially- 
motivated poem. Its main purpose is the portrayal of 
a city in disarray. The picture it paints reflects the 
breakdown of the established order, the dislocation of 
the social, economic and moral life of the people, 
and the topsy-turvy nature of things. One of the major 
conventions of the shahr-dshob is to name a series of 
professions and to describe the state of affairs gov- 
erning the individuals associated with each of them. 
The shahr-dshobs are determined by the nature of their 
content, rather than by any separate form, and many 
of them appear in the works of the poets under titles 
other than shahr-dshob. They could be found in any 
of the traditional verse forms employed in Urdu poetry, 
though it is possible that some forms might have been 
favoured more than others during a particular period. 
Characteristic of the genre, at least during its pre- 
1857 phase, is the use of satire and ridicule as weapons 
of criticism—a feature that makes it difficult some- 
times to draw a line between a shahr-dshob and a hadjw 
(“insult poem”). 

The real beginnings of the shahr-ashob may be traced 
to the 18th century, marking the decline of Mughal 
power. Following the death of Awrangzib in 1707, 
the Mughal empire collapsed into anarchy and dis- 
integration. In 1739 the Persian monarch Nadir Shah 
(r. 1736-47 [q.v.]) invaded a weakened Mughal empire, 
and sacked Dihli, and it was again sacked in 1756 
by Ahmad Shah Durrani [g.v.]. From the time of 
Shah ‘Alam II (7. 1759-1806 (¢.v.]), the Mughal ruler 
was merely a figurehead maintained by one or the 
other power. The poems in which the effects of these 
developments found direct interpretation received the 
name of shahr-dshob. 

Nothing can be said with certainty regarding the 
earliest shahr-dshob in Urdu. It has been suggested that 
the first poet who attempted this kind of verse was 
Mir Muhammad Dja‘far, better known as Dja‘far 
Zatalli (d. between 1125-28/1713-16). The latter has 
earned general notoriety as the author of obscene 
verses, which has distracted attention from the social 
aspect of some of his writing. His poems Nawkari 
“Service”, and Dastiir al-‘amal dar ikhtilafi zamana-yi 
na-handjar “A guide to the incompatibility of these 
rough times”, which are cited as shahr-ashobs, repre- 
sent satirical statements commenting on the hardships 
of employment and on the distortion of social and 
moral values. 

With the successful efforts led by Mirza Muhammad 
Rafi Sawda (d. 1195/1781 [¢.v.]), the shahr-dshob 
acquired increased recognition. His two shahr-ashobs, 
one in the form of a kastda and the other entitled 
Mukhammas dar wirani-yi Shahdjahanabad “A mukhammas 
on the destruction of Shahdjahanabad”, may be 
regarded as real masterpieces. Both are comparatively 
lengthy poems, and constitute a unified theme deal- 
ing with the devastation of Dihli, the economic adver- 
sities of the people, and the contemporary social and 
moral decay. 

Mir Muhammad Taki Mir, who was a contem- 
porary of Sawda, composed several poems which 
resemble the shahr-ashob. One of these poems is the 
Mukhammas dar hal-i lashkar “On the condition of the 
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army”, which describes not only the plight of the sol- 
diery but also points out, with bitterness and sorrow, 
the pitiable state of the court and nobles. 

A number of shahr-dshobs are significant because of 
their historical interest. These include poems by Mirza 
Dja‘far ‘Ali Hasrat and Kiyam al-Din Ka’im (d. 1208/ 
1793-4), referred to respectively as Mukhammas dar 
ahwal-i Djahanabad “On the condition of Djahanabad”, 
and Mukhkammas. The tirst of these poems describes 
the destruction of Dihli and its citizens caused by the 
invasion of Ahmad Shah Durrani, and the second 
contains a denunciation of Shah ‘Alam II for his role 
in connection with the battle of Sakartal (1772), in 
which he, with the support of the Marathas [¢.v.], 
attacked and defeated Dabita Khan, son of Nadjib 
al-Dawla [g.v.], and leader of the Rohilla Afghans. 

Other shahr-dshobs, which have won critical approval, 
comprise Zuhir al-Din Hatim’s (d. 1197/1783) 
Mukhammas, Kalandar Bakhsh Djur’at’s (d. 1224/1810) 
Mukhammas-i tardji‘-band, and Wali Muhammad Nazir 
Akbarabadi’s (d. 1246/1830) work mentioned as Dunyd- 
yt din ke tamashe “Scenes of the contemptible world”. 
Hatim’s poem, described sometimes as the first shahr- 
Gshob composed in Urdu (see Djamil Dyalibi, Tarikh-i 
adab-i Urdi, ii/1, Lahore 1981, 441), presents an 
account showing the change of fortune suffered by 
members of various social groups after Nadir Shah’s 
invasion. The shahr-ashobs of Djur’at and Nazir 
Akbarabadf are conspicuous for their out-of-the-ordi- 
nary imagery with insects, birds and animals serving 
as metaphors. All three poems share one assumption 
in common: that those regarded as occupationally 
“inferior” had risen in status, while those of the upper 
rank had lost their former position. 

Most shahr-ashobs composed by Urdu poets have 
Dihli as their setting, but some of them describe other 
cities as well. For instance, Nazir Akbarabadi is the 
author of a shahr-dshob having Agra for its locale, and 
Ghulam ‘Ali Rasikh (d. 1238/1823) has left a mathnawi 
which is placed in Patna, both poets portraying the 
destitution of the citizens in their respective towns. 

The shahr-dshobs discussed so far belong to the period 
before 1857. The uprising which took place in 
1857-8 had a deep impact upon the minds of the 
poets, whose response to the events found expression 
in numerous poems dealing mainly with the trials and 
tribulations suffered by Dihlt during that time. These 
poems have been called shahr-ashob although they do 
not subscribe entirely to the classical pattern of the 
genre followed by earlier poems. One important ele- 
ment which is missing in them is the narrative deal- 
ing with different professions—an essential feature of 
previous shahr-dshobs. In fact, the shahr-dshobs of 1857 
are mere elegies mourning the passing away of Mughal 
Dihli and the end of an era. 

The poems connected with the fortunes of Dihli 
at this time are contained in two collections named 
Fughan-i Dihi “The lament of Dihlf”, and Inkilab-1 
Diht “Revolution of Dihl?’, also known as Faryad-1 
Dihii “The cry of Dihli”. The first-named work was 
edited by Tafadd al-Husayn Kawkab, and was pub- 
lished in 1280/1863-4; the second, containing poems 
reproduced from the former work together with some 
additions, came out in 1932. Included in Fughan-i Dikhit 
is the famous musaddas by Nawwab Mirza Dagh 
(d. 1322/1905 [¢.v.]) regarding the demise of old Dihli, 
a poem full of pathos, which may be regarded as 
one of the finest pieces composed upon the subject. 
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aeer (Munipur RauMAn) 

SHAHRASHUB [see sHAHRANGIZ]. 

AL-SHAHRASTANT, Asu °L-FatH Munammap b. 
‘Abd al-Karim b. Ahmad, Tadj al-Din, thinker and 
historian of religious and philosophical doc- 
trines, who lived in Persia in the first half of the 
6th/12th century. He received other honorific titles 
such as al-Afdal or al-Imam. Besides a few landmarks, 
little is known of his life. Al-Shahrastani (the cus- 
tomary Arabic vocalisation is retained here) was born 
in the small town of Shahristan, on the northern fron- 
tier of Khurdsan, not far from Nasa, at the edge of 
the desert of Kara Kum (currently in the Republic 
of Turkmenistan) [see sHAHRISTAN (6)]. His contem- 
porary al-Sam‘ani is supposed to have written (accord- 
ing to Ibn Khallikan): “I asked him the date of his 
birth, and he told me: 479/({1086-7].” Other ancient 
authors give the dates 467 and 469, but the testi- 
mony of al-Sam‘ani seems authoritative. Nothing is 
known of his family; however, the attribution by Yakit 
of a kunya to his father (Abu ’l-Kasim) and to his 
grandfather (Abi Bakr) could indicate a privileged 
background. 

After what was definitely a very substantial tradi- 
tional education, he was sent to the prestigious metrop- 
olis of Nishapir. It was there that he embarked on 
detailed study of the Islamic sciences. His principal 
masters are known; most of them were in their turn 
disciples of al-Djuwayni. In taf, and in Ash‘ari kalam, 
he was the pupil of Abu *l-Kasim Salman b. Nasir 
al-Ansari (d. 412/1118), who exerted great influence 
over him. Hadith was taught him by Abu ’l-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Madini (d. 494/1100). In Shafi‘T 
Jjokh, he was trained by the kadi Abu ‘l-Muzaffar 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Kh’afi, a friend of al- 
Ghazali and a judge at Tus (d. 500/1106) and by 
Abi Nasr ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Abi ’l-Kasim ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Kushayri (d. 514/1120, son of the eminent 
mystic). It may be noted that the date of the death 
of al-Madini is a termnus ad quem for the arrival of 
al-Shahrastani at Nishapir. 

Impelled no doubt by religious motives, but also 
by the desire to consolidate his reputation, in 510/1117 
he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca. On the return 
journey, he visited Baghdad. His friend Abu ’l-Fath 
As‘ad b. Muhammad al-Mayhani (d. 523/1129 ac- 
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cording to Ibn al-Athir, x, 660; but 520 according 
to Djalal Huma’i, Ghazzali-nama, Tehran 1318/1939, 
308) was then teaching at the Nizamiyya. With 
Mayhani’s assistance, al-Shahrastani obtained a post 
at the Nizamiyya. For three years, and with con- 
siderable success, he devoted himself to teaching, 
preaching, disputation. Around 514/1120 he returned 
to Persia. 

The Saldjik ruler of Khurasan Sandjar had re- 
cently taken there, in 511/1118, the full title of sultan. 
Marw, his capital, was a magnet. Through the good 
offices of Nasir al-Din Abu ’I-Kasim Mahmid b. al- 
Muzaffar al-Marwazi, who was wazir from 521 to 
526/1127-31 (see Huma’i, ibid), al-Shahrastant was 
appointed na’ib of the chancellery (diwan al-rasd’il). He 
even became a close friend of Sandjar and “his confi- 
dant” (sahib sirrihi). However, al-Shahrastani ultimately 
returned to his native village. It is not known when, 
or why. The fact remains that there was a succes- 
sion of tragic events in the year 548/1153. The sul- 
tan was taken prisoner by the Ghuzz [¢.v.]. Marw fell 
six months later, and the Ghuzz advanced on 
Nishaptir. It was then, according to the testimony of 
al-Sam‘anit related by Ibn Khallikan, that al- 
Shahrastani died in his native village “towards the 
end of Sha‘ban 548 [November 1153]”. 

Al-Shahrastani was responsible for a score of works. 
See the precise and detailed study by Naini, Sharh-: 
hal..., also Danish-pazhith, Nama ..., vii, 72-80, viii, 
61-5. The twelve most important works, beginning 
with those which can be dated, are: 

1. al-Milal wa ’l-nihal, which, according to the 
author, was written in the year 521, ie. 1127-8 (ed. 
Badran, i, 630 (cf. 358) = Livre, i, 662 (cf. 503)). 
There are numerous editions, including two semi- 
critical ones: W. Cureton, 2 vols., London 1842-6; 
and Muhammad Fath Allah Badran, 2 vols., Cairo 
1370-5/1951-5 (Shaykh Badran has published, in small 
format, without critical apparatus but with a thor- 
ough introduction, a second edition, 2 vols., Cairo 
1375/1956). At least two Persian translations exist: by 
Turka-yi Isfahani (in 843/1440), Tehran 1321/1942, 
3rd ed. 1350/1972, and by Mustafa b. Khalikdad (in 
1021/1612), Tehran, 2nd ed. 1358/1979. Turkish 
translation by Nih b. Mustafa (d. 1070/1660), Cairo 
1263/1847, then Istanbul 1279/1862. German trans- 
lation by Th. Haarbriicker, Religionspartheien und 
Philosophenschulen, 2 vols., Halle 1850-1, repr. Wiesbaden 
1969. French translation with introduction and notes 
by D. Gimaret, J. Jolivet and G. Monnot, Livre des 
religions et des sectes, 2 vols., Louvain 1986-93. There 
are also partial translations. 

This monumental work aspired to present “the doc- 
trinal opinions of all the world’s people”, i.e. to reveal 
the entirety of religions and philosophies, past or pre- 
sent. To what extent it succeeded will be seen at a 
later stage. 

2. Nihdyat al-akdam fi ‘tlm al-kalam, \ater than the 
Milal which it mentions several times (e.g. 5, 1.10; 
377, 1. 17). The title is given at the end of p. 4. The 
vocalisation of the second word (and not al-ikddém as 
Guillaume writes; this has already been noted by 
P. Kraus) clearly results from the parallellism between 
nihdyat (note the plural) akdam ahl al-kalam and nihayat 
awhdm al-hukama’ al-ilahiyyin (503-4). English edition 
and translation by Alfred Guillaume, The Summa 
Philosophiae ..., Oxford 1934; Arabic text alone repr. 
Baghdad n.d. The edition is mediocre; the “transla- 
tion” is not always worthy of the name. 

The book is divided into 20 chapters, each of 
which examines discussions of one of the “founda- 
tions” (kawa‘id) of theological science. This classic work 


has been understood as reviewing the attainments of 
Muslim theology. In fact, it sets out to show its lim- 
its. “The furthest steps of the people of kalam” can- 
not be exceeded. Should the sum total of theology 
not be an admission of failure? 

3. Masala ft ithbat al-djawhar al-fard. A brief mono- 
graph on the concept of the atom (al-djuz’ alladhi la 
yatagjazza’), edited by Guillaume at the end of the 
Nihaya (505-14). 

4. Musara‘at al-falasifa, ed. Suhayr Muhammad 
Mukhtar, Cairo 1396/1976. Explicitly posterior to the 
Milal (14), this little book is dedicated to Madjd al-Din 
Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Alt b. Dja‘far al-Misawi, chief (nakib) 
of the Imami Shi‘ community of Tirmidh. This is a 
thorough criticism of Avicennan philosophy. It is sup- 
posed to comprise seven “questions”, but at the end 
of the fifth (118), the author bemoans thc serious trou- 
bles of the time and comes to an abrupt end. The 
circumstances evoked could be the defeat of Sandjar 
by the Kara Khitay in 536/1141. 

5. Mafatth al-asrar wa-masabih al-abrar, edited fac- 
simile of the unicum, with introduction and index, 2 
vols., Tehran 1409 A.H./1368 A.H.S./1989. The text 
comprises 434 folios, or 868 pages with 25 lines. It 
is a Kur’anic commentary. After an autobiographical 
preface come the 12 chapters of an introduction to 
the study of the Kuran, then a complete commen- 
tary on the first two suras. The first volume (up to 
II, 122) of the lost autograph manuscript had been 
composed between 538 and 540. It is not known 
whether, as is probable, the author continued beyond 
Strat al-Bakara. 

6. Madjlis on the Creation and the Order (al-khalk 
wa ‘l-amr). This remarkable set speech, in Persian 
(whereas all the other known works of this author are 
in Arabic) was delivered in Kh*arazm; it is not known 
when. It was edited (in 38 pages) by Naini at the 
end of his Sharh-i hal and then in his Dé maktib, 
Tehran 1369/1990. 

7. al-Manahidj wa ‘l-dyat. Mentioned by Bayhaki. 
Apparently lost. 

8. Kissat Misa wa ‘l-Khadir. Mentioned by Bayhakyi. 
Apparently lost. 

9. Riséla on the knowledge possessed by the 
Necessary Being, addressed to Sharaf al-Zaman Abu 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yasuf al-Ilaki. The latter, 
a philosopher and physician of renown, died in 
536/1141 at the Battle of Katawan, facs. ed. of the 
unicum in Na’ini’s Dit maktib. 

10. Risala to the Kadi ‘Umar b. Sahl (or Sahlan?) 
against Avicenna. Manuscript. 

11. Risd@la to Muhammad al-Sahlani. Manuscript. 

12. Sharh siirat Yisuf. Mentioned by Yakit. 
Manuscript. 

The contribution of this vast corpus is twofold. In 
the first place, this author has transmitted and pre- 
sented to generations of readers a mass of informa- 
tion on previous opinions and doctrines, in numerous 
domains. First, the doctrines of sects or persuasions 
internal to Islam. It is with these that the Milal begins, 
at length, to be completed, in quite another way, by 
the Nhaya. The overall picture is impressive, although 
containing inaccuracies. “In terms of the scale of the 
text, they represent little that is of importance. But 
they encourage circumspection” (D. Gimaret). Now 
the detailed survey of philosophers occupies the longest 
section of the Milal, and great hopes could be placed 
in it. In fact, it derives principally from two sources: 
the Siwan al-hikma and the Ara’ al-falasifa of 
pseudo-Ammonius. Above all, he projects on to the 
majority of articles the religious vision of the Muslim 
thinkers. At a deeper level, and despite appearances, 
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al-Shahrastani is hostile to philosophy. But the Milal 
has yet another object. Up to and including the pres- 
ent day, this book owes its immense reputation to the 
treatment of religions external to Islam: Christians 
and Jews, Mazdaeans and Manichaeans, hermeticist 
Sabians, disciples of ancient Arab cults and of Hin- 
du sects, etc. Not one of these chapters is of inferior 
quahty. As a carefully crafted whole, they remained, 
until the 18th century, totally unique. They represent 
the high point of Muslim histories of religion. Finally, 
the rediscovery of the Mafafih al-asrar should be taken 
into account. Each verse, before being clarified by 
the corresponding “mysteries”, is initially the object 
of a commentary which could be described as clas- 
sical. This éafsir is situated in the very first rank of 
Kur’anic commentaries, equal and sometimes supe- 
rior to those of al-Tabari or al-Razi in terms of pre- 
cision, breadth, antiquity and variety of sources quoted; 
lists of the stiras in pre-‘Uthmanic collections, Sa‘id 
b. Djubayr, al-Hasan al-Basri, al-Kalbi, Abi ‘Ubayda, 
al-Farra’, al-Zadjdjadj and many others. 

Al-Shahrastani does not only expound the thought 
of others. He has his own, which is immediately appar- 
ent in the refutation of Ibn Sina; he devotes numerous 
monographs to this purpose, attacking the philosopher 
from every angle. But the full expression of al- 
Shahrastani’s thought is to be sought elsewhere, sc. 
in the Mafatth al-asrdér. Usually, in fact, the above- 
mentioned long classical commentary is followed by 
the unfolding of “mysteries” (asrar), The author insists 
on presenting them as received from a tradition, but 
the manner in which they are set forth bears the dis- 
tinct mark both of his personal genius and of his 
deep-rooted conviction. These, scattered amongst 
consistent passages, written in a compact, sometimes 
vehement style, permit the reconstruction of a vision 
of the world. 

At the summit is God, the One, of Whom we 
know nothing of the qualities except the ipseity 
(huwiyya). The world of the Divine Order is prior to 
the world of Creation, and traverses it, in seven cycles, 
passing from the universe of Laws (domain of the 
inchoative, musta’naf) to that of Resurrection (domain 
of the concluded, mafrigh). The divine and eternal 
letters and names, the origin of everything, set out 
their manifestations (mazahir) according to two paral- 
lel lines: verbal allocutions (kakimdat kawliyya), meaning 
the text of the Scriptures, and active allocutions (kalimat 
filiyya), meaning the corporeal individuality (ashkhds) 
of the prophets, the imams and their heirs. This 
dynamic vision is dominated by two principles: the 
hierarchy (¢arattub) of beings, and the opposition (tadadd) 
which pits the side of evil against the side of good. 

This is evidently a Nizari Ismaili doctrine. Al- 
Kh“4razmi and al-Sam‘ani, contemporaries of al- 
Shahrastani, had already accused him of Isma‘ilism. 
But later, he was generally considered to be a 
spokesman for Ash‘arism. In recent times, Na’ini has 
re-opened the debate. Decisive clarification is finally 
given by the Mafatth al-asrar. Al-Shahrastani fully 
adheres there to the positions described above, and 
some more particular points establish beyond doubt 
that his thought was at that time Isma‘ili. He does 
not confine himself, either to recognising the prerog- 
atives of the AAl al-Bayt with regard to the Kur’an, 
or to integrating Ismaili elements into a Sunni the- 
ology. He propounds a global religious view, which 
he has received and accepted. Since when? A long 
time ago. It is not only the Maglis and the Musara‘a 
which are impregnated with Isma‘ilism, but the Milal 
and the Nihdya also bear subtle hints of it. 

Should our author therefore be seen as a secret 








but licensed member of the Alamit organisation? Nasir 
al-Din al-Tisi, in a pro-Isma‘tli monograph (Sayr al- 
sulik, in Magjmit‘a-yi ras@il, Tehran 1335/1956, 38), 
writes that his great-uncle must have been a pupil of 
the “dat ‘7-du‘at Tadj al-Din Shahristana-r’. But this 
title does not seem to have been employed by the 
Isma‘ilis of Persia (cf. Daftary, 227, 336, 394). The 
incidental and belated statement of Tiisi is thus to 
be treated with caution. 
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om (G. Monnort) 

AL-SHAHRASTANI, Sayyiy Munammap ‘Ali al- 
Husayni, known as Hipat A-Din al-Shahrastani, “Iraki 
Shi religious scholar and politician. He was 
born at Samarra’ on 20 May 1884. His pedigree, 
reaching back to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, is given by Khakani 
(see Bibl. below), 65. The nisba al-Shahrastani is that 
of his mother’s family and was adopted by Hibat 
al-Din’s father (Tihrani, 1414). Both of his parents 
descended from families with a long tradition of reli- 
gious scholarship, with branches in ‘Irak (including 
the Al Hakim), Persia and elsewhere. Two works by 
Hibat al-Din concerning the history of his family 
apparently remained unpublished (Tihrani, 1413; 
Khakani, 78, nos. 39 and 64). 

After the death there, in 1894, of the famous Mirza 
Muhammad Hasan al-Shirazi, Hibat al-Din’s father 
left Samarra’ and returned with the family to his 
native town, Karbala’, Hibat al-Din began his reli- 
gious studies there, but left Karbala’ for Nadjaf fol- 
lowing the death of his father in 1902. In Nadjaf, he 
studied with some of the most prominent mudjiahids 
of the time, such as Sayyid Muhammad Kazim al- 
Yazdi and Shaykh al-Shari‘a al-Isfahani, and especially 
with Mulla Muhammad Kazim al-Khurasani [¢.v.], 
known as Akhund. In addition to the traditional fields 
of study, Hibat al-Din soon developed a special inter- 
est in the modern natural sciences and in the inter- 
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pretation of its recent findings according to some 
Muslim modernist writers in India and Egypt. The 
first and most important fruit of his endeavours in 
this respect was a book on astronomy [see ‘ILM 
AL-HAY’A] Called al-Hay’a wa 7l-Islam. It was published 
in Baghdad in 1910, went into several re-editions and 
was translated into some other languages (for the gen- 
esis of this book see Husayni, takdim, 13-14; for a list 
of translations, ibid, 7). In March 1910, Hibat al-Din 
started the publication, in Nadjaf, of a monthly peri- 
odical called al-‘im, the first Arabic journal to appear 
in that town (‘Abd al-Razzak al-Hasani, Ta’rikh al- 
sthafa al-Takiyya, i, Sidon 1971, 30). During the short 
period of its publication (the number of its issues 
reaching only 21 in total), it became an important 
platform for the reformist ideas and proposals which 
were discussed in the circle around Khurasani. Among 
these topics was that of nakl al-qjand’iz, i.e. the trans- 
fer of corpses to the Shi‘t shrine towns and their bur- 
ial there. This practice was sharply criticised as a bid‘a 
by Hibat al-Din in al-‘lm (on the background of his 
criticism and on the ensuing controversy over this 
issue, see Nakash, esp. 192-7). Being ardently in favour 
of the constitutional movement in Persia [see pusTorR. 
iv], he became involved in the factional strife between 
its supporters and critics in Nadjaf (see Khakani, 79- 
90; Luizard, 243 ff). 

Shortly after Khurasani’s death in December 1911, 
Hibat al-Din stopped publication of his journal and, 
in 1912, set out on a long journey to Syria and 
Lebanon, Egypt, the Hidjaz (where he performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca), Yaman and India. He returned 
to ‘Irak in 1914. Already before the time when, in 
November 1914, Turkey entered the First World War, 
Hibat al-Din as well as a number of other Shit 
‘ulama’ had been approached by Ottoman officials in 
order to find support for the common, pan-Islamic 
djihdd [.v.) against the Allies. Hibat al-Din responded 
with enthusiasm (Khakani, 69). It is in this connec- 
tion that he produced, in 1915, a special fared [9.v.] 
concerning the friendship between the Muslims and 
the Germans (German tr. H. Ritter, in WY, iv [1916], 
217-20; for the background, see W. Ende, frag in 
World War I, in R. Peters (ed.), Proceedings of the Ninth 
Congress of the Union Européenne des Arabisants et Islamisants, 
Leiden 1981, 57-71.) 

After the British had taken Baghdad in March 
1917, Hibat al-Din settled again in Karbala’. He soon 
became involved in the resistance against the British 
occupation, which culminated in the revolt of 1920 
(for his role there, see, e.g. ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Hasani, 
al-Thawra al-‘akiyya al-kubra, *Sidon 1972, index 302; 
Luizard, 403 ff). 

In September 1921, Hibat al-Din became Minister 
of Education in the second cabinet of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nakib. His term of office was marked by serious 
tensions between him and the Director-General at the 
Ministry, Sati‘ al-Husri (see the latter’s Mudhakhraa fi 
I-Trak, 1, Beirut 1967, esp. 147-155, and Heine, 57-65). 
These tensions, together with a number of other fac- 
tors, led to his resignation in August 1922 (see ‘Abd 
al-Razzak al-Hasani, Ta’rkh al-wizarat al-‘rakiyya, 
"Baghdad 1988, 74-115). From 1923 to 1934, Hibat 
al-Din served as president of the Diafari Court of 
Cassation (mahkamat al-tamyiz), in spite of the fact that 
soon after his taking over this position he had lost 
his eyesight. In 1934-5 he was a deputy (for Baghdad) 
in the Parliament of ‘Irak. After its dissolution, he 
chose to withdraw to Kazimiyya, where he estab- 
lished, in the early 1940s, the Maktabat al-Djawadayn, 
a rich scholarly library. On a few occasions, Hibat 
al-Din later on voiced his opinion in political mat- 








ters. Thus his visit to Persia in 1955, where he was 
received by many ‘ulama@’ and a number of high gov- 
ernment officials, was generally seen as an attempt to 
further strengthen the consolidation process between 
the Shirt clergy and the Shah after the ousting, in 
1953, of the Musaddik government (see Sh. Akhavi, 
Religion and politics in contemporary Iran, Albany 1980, 
75-6). He died in Baghdad on 2 February 1967. 
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al-Husaynt, takdim, in al-Hay’a wa ’l-iskim, *Nadjaf 
1965, 3-16; Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani, Tabakat a‘lam 
al-shi‘a, i/4: Nukaba’ al-bashar fi ‘l-kam al-rabi‘ ‘ashar, 
Nadjaf 1968, 1413-18; Dja‘far al-Khalili, Hakagha 
‘araftuhum, ii, Baghdad 1968, 195-212; Kaurkis 
‘Awwad, Mu‘dam al-nuvallifin al-wakpyin, ii, Baghdad 
1969, 438-41; Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali Mudarnis, 
Rayhdnat al-adab, vi, "Tabriz n.d. [1970?], 350-2; 
Muhsin al-Amin, Aan al-shi‘a, ed. Hasan al-Amin, 
Beirut 1986, x, 261; Nasir Bakirf Bidihindr, Sharh-i 
hal wa Gthdr-i Ayatullah al-Uzma Sayyid Hibat al-Din 
Husayni-  Shahrastani, in  Mishkat (Mashhad), 
no. 31 (1991), 105-18.—More or less incomplete 
lists of Shahrastani’s writings, including trs. of some 
of his works into other languages, are to be found 
in several of the publications mentioned above; see 
especially ‘Awwad, Khakani (giving numerous titles 
also of unpublished writings), Tihrani, Mushar and 
Bidihindi, and further, Hasan al-Amin, in al-‘Tyfan, 
Iviii (1970), 502-3. 

2. In Western languages: P.-J. Luizard, La 
formation de Irak contemporain, Paris 1991; P. Heine, 
Schulen fiir Beduinen-Kinder? Zur Geschichte des Erziehung- 
swesens in modernen Irak, in Al-Rafidayn. Jahrbuch zu 
Geschichte und Kultur des modernen Iraq, ii, Wirzburg 
1993, 57-65; Y. Nakash, The Shi‘%ts of Iraq, Princeton 
1994. See also references given in the text above. 

x (W. Enpe) 

SHAHRAZAD, a figure in the Thousand and 
One Nights. 

As E. Cosquin has shown, the motif of the wise 
young woman who tells stories in order to put off, 
and at length remove a danger, comes from India. 
The name, confirming Ibn al-Nadim’s statement about 
the Iranian source of the Jights [see ALF LAYLA WA- 
LayLa], is Persian, derived from Ghrazad “of noble 
appearance/origin.” In Ibn al-Nadim’s report, Shah- 
razad is of royal blood; in al-Mas‘idi’s, she is the 
daughter of a vizier. Of greater interest are the varia- 
tions at the end of the frame story. In Ibn al-Nadim, 
as in the Balak and Second Calcutta editions of the 
Nights, Shahrazad becomes a mother, thus securing 
the goodwill of the king who already admires her 
mind. In the Breslau edition and in several mss. which 
date from the period between the 10th/16th and 
12th/18th centuries, Shahrazad’s last tale is, or in- 
cludes, a compressed version of the prologue. The 
king, who sees himself in the story, admits that his 
deeds of blood had been wicked and sinful. 

The first and second parts of the prologue to the 
Nights (the deceived royal husbands, their wanderings 
and seduction by the djinni’s prisoner) appeared in 
Europe early. In a novella by Giovanni Sercambi of 
Lucca (d. 1424), the djinnt has turned into a Sienese 
burgher carrying his young wife in a box. Ariosto 
uses the first theme (Orlando Furtoso, xxviii). Shahrazad 
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herself was only introduced to the Western world by 
Galland, and remains there, in her appearances in 
literature (as in Gautier, Poe, and many others) and 
music (as in the violin solos in Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
symphonic suite) a more or less exotic visitor. Her 
character is central to a large number of modern 
Arabic plays and novels. 

Bibliography: E. Cosquin, Etudes folkloriques, Paris 
1922, 265-309; H. and S. Grotzfeld, Die Erzahlungen 
aus Tausendundeiner Nacht, Darmstadt 1984, 50-68; 
H. Grotzfeld, Neglected conclusions of the Arabian 
Nights, in JAL, xvi (1985) 73-87; H. Aboul-Hussein 
and Ch. Pellat, Chéhérazade, personnage littéraire, with 
bibl. of both Arabic and Western works, Algiers 
1981. On the name, see F. Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, 
Marburg 1895, 163a. (A. Hamori) 
SHAHRAZUR, SHaurizir (in Sharaf Khan 

Bidlisi’s Sharaf-ndma, Shahra-ziil), a district in western 
Kurdistan lying to the west of the Awraman moun- 
tain chain, essentially a fertile plain some 58 x 40 
km/36 x 25 miles in area, watered by the tributaries 
of the Tandjard river, which flows into the Sirwan 
and eventually to the Diyala and Tigris. In the wide 
sense, Shahrazir denoted in Ottoman times the evalet 
or province of Kirktik, a source of considerable con- 
fusion in geographical terminology. The district is 
closely associated with the Ahl-i Hakk [g.v.], and the 
initiates of the sect await the Last Judgment which 
is to take place on the plain of Shahrazir: “on the 
threshing floor of Shahrazir (Shahraziiliin kharmaninda) 
all the faithful will receive their due”. 

History. For the epoch of the Assyrians, Billerbeck 
places at Shahrazir the centre of the Zamua coun- 
try, inhabited at the time of A%Surnasir-pal by the 
Lullu people. Streck seems to agree with this locali- 
sation of Zamua (ZA, xv [1900], 284). The Arabs 
(Abi Dulaf) associated with Shahrazir (more precisely 
Duzdan) the biblical legends concerning Saul (Talit) 
and David, which suggests the presence in these dis- 
tricts of strong Jewish colonies. 

The numerous tumuli in the plain of Shahrazir 
confirm the testimony—of Theophanes as well as of 
Aba Dulaf—regarding the number of settlements in 
this region. The most important town bore the name 
of Nim-az-ray (Nim-rah), i.e. “half-way” between 
Ctesiphon and the great fire-altar of Shiz [g.v.] (Takht-i 
Sulayman in Adharbaydjan), Girikov and Herzfeld (on 
his map) identify Nimrah with Gul‘anbar, and this 
corresponds with the indication of Abi Dulaf regard- 
ing the proximity of the town to the mountains of 
Sha‘ran and Zalm. The most persistent tradition (Ibn 
al-Fakth, 199; Mustawfi, 107) attributes its construc- 
tion to the Sasanid Kawadh, the son of Péréz 
(488-531). The ruins of a Sasanid bridge on the Sirwan 
protected by the fort of Shamiran indicate the line 
of communications of Nim-rah with Kasr-i Shirin. At 
this latter point, the route coming from Ctesiphon 
forked to run towards Hamadan and_ towards 
Shahrazir (Ibn Rusta, 164; Idris, ed. Jaubert, 156). 
On the other hand, according to Rawlinson (JRAS 
[1868], 296-300), the monument of Pay-kili on the 
right bank of the Sirwan not far from the ford of 
Bankhélan marked a station on the road from Nim-rah, 
which the great explorer thought was to be found at 
Yasin-tapa to the north-west of the plain of Shahrazir. 
As the monument dates back to the epoch of the first 
Sasanids, the road, before the construction of Nim-rah, 
might well have followed another direction in the 
plain. According to Ibn Khurradadhbih (120) the 
Sdsanids, after their accession to the throne, made a 
pilgrimage on foot to Shiz. The monument of Pay-kili 
may mark the road. Finally, the Kurds told Rich 








(i, 269) that “the ancient town of Shahraziir” was at 
Kizkal‘a to the south-east of Arbet (cf. Haussknecht’s 
map). 

Shahrazii, forming part of the diocese of Béth Gar- 
may (Ba-Djarmak) is often mentioned in the history 
of the Nestorian Church. The Synodicon Onentale (ed. 
Chabot, Paris 1902, 266) gives the names of its bish- 
ops between 554 and 605. 

During his third Persian campaign, the Emperor 
Heraclius spent the month of February in 628 in 
Shahrazir “laying waste the district and towns by 
fire” (Theophanis Chronographa, ed. de Boor, 325: eig tov 
LidCovpov; Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, i, 730: ta 
10d Lvepsobpwv—the two graphies indicate the pro- 
nunciation -zir and not -zér). 

The Arabs had reached Shahrazur even in Sdsanid 
times (Ibn al-Fakih, 130). The remote situation of 
Shahrazir frequently attracted rebels and schismatics 
to it (Kharidjis, Khurramis). The district is often men- 
tioned along with Damaghan and Darabad (Kudama, 
232), the exact sites of which are unknown. In the 
time of Abi Dulaf (338/950), there were in Shahrazir 
60,000(?) tents of Kurds: Djyalali (Rich, i, 280, 
Ghellali?), Basyan, Hakami and Suli (Shili?). 

The same author counts Shiz (perhaps a misread- 
ing, cf. Hoffmann, 251) among thc towns of Shahraziir 
and mentions a little town Duzdan(?) between Nim-rah 
and Shiz. The other names of places in the region 
of Shahrazir were Tiranshah (Ibn al-Athir), Kina(?) 
and Daylamastan (Yakit). Between 400 and 434/ 
1010-43, scions of the Kurdish dynasty of the Hasan- 
wayhids ruled at Shahrazir. In the 6th/12th century 
the Turkomans and the Zangid Atabegs held the dis- 
trict. In the time of Yakat, Muzaffar al-Din Kokbori, 
Atabeg of Irbil, had settled himself there. In 623/1226 
an earthquake ruined the district. According to 
al-“Umari (d. 749/1348), Shahrazir “before its depop- 
ulation” was inhabited by Kissa Kurds (Rich, i, 281 
notes a few remnants of them in this region; cf. also 
place-names like Kosa-madina, Mamenii-Kosa). After 
the capture of Baghdad by Hilagi, these Kurds 
migrated to Egypt and Syria and their place was 
taken by the Hwsna(?) who “are not true Kurds”. 
The reference is perhaps to the mountaineers of 
Awraman, who still occupy the western slope of the 
mountains. On the other hand, a Kisa whom A. von 
Le Coq met in 1901 at Damascus spoke the Zaza 
dialect which is not a proper Kurdish one. 

Timir crossed Shahrazir in 803/1411 on his way 
from Baghdad to Tabriz (Zafar-néma, ii, 370; az rah-t 
Shahnzir wa Kalaghi(?)). 

Shahrazir played an important part in the Turco- 
Persian wars. According to the Sharaf-ndéma, the Ar- 
dilan family [see smvna] had been at first settled in 
Shahrazir. The local history of Sinna even claims 
that the fort of Zalm was built by Baba Ardilan in 
564/1158. Sultan Siileyman I about 944/1537 sent 
the governor of ‘Amadiyya to conquer Shahrazir but 
although a fortress was built at Gul-‘anbar, the Ar- 
dilan re-established their authority in the region 
(Sharaf-nama, 84). Shah ‘Abbas I dismantled this for- 
tress, but it was restored during the Persian campaign 
of Khosrew Pasha [¢.v.] in 1039/1630. The treaty of 
1049/1639 allotted to Turkey the western slope of 
the Awraman with the fort of Zalm. Changes, how- 
ever, must have taken place slowly, for Tavernier on 
his journey in 1644, seems to place the Turco-Persian 
frontier much further west. The representative of 
Sulayman Khan, Wai of Ardilan, maintained a gar- 
rison in a “large town”, the situation of which cor- 
responds to that of Gul-‘anbar. We may note here 
that Tavernier seems to mention the town of Altun- 
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képrii(?) under the name “Shehrazul”. 

Ardilan being finally removed from Shahraziir, the 
district was governed by local hereditary chiefs who 
received their investiture from Istanbul. At the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, the governor of ‘Irak, Hasan 
Pasha, was allowed by the Porte to have southern 
Kurdistin placed under his control. The ealet of 
Shahrazir was then formed containing the sandjaks of 
Kirkik, Arbil, Kéy-sandjak, Kara-éolan (Sharabazér), 
Rawanduz and Harir, the miitesellims of which were 
appointed from Baghdad (Khurshid Efendi, 199-262). 
But soon the Baban chiefs [see suLAYMANTYyA] attained 
to power, and Shahrazir was placed under them. 
After the administrative reforms of 1867 and the cre- 
ation of the wilayet of Mawsil, the name of Shahraztr 
was given to the sandjak of Kirktk (the kadds were: 
Kirkik, Arbil, Raniya, Rawanduz, Kéy and Salahiyya), 
but to complete the confusion, the plain of Shahrazir 
proper was included in the sandjak of Sulaymaniyya 
(see Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, ii, 764). 

From the 18th century, a branch of the tribe of 
Djaf [see stnna] had been established on Turkish ter- 
ritory. The plain of Shahrazir, as well as many vil- 
lages in Kifri, Pandjwin, etc., belonged before the 
world war to the powerful Djaf chiefs, ‘Othm4n Pasha 
and Mahmid Pasha. This family exercised adminis- 
trative functions, of which the Porte gradually tried 
to deprive them. For a considerable time, the effec- 
tive administration of Shahraziir was in the hands of 
the widow of ‘Othman Pasha, the energetic ‘Adila 
Khanum, a native of Sinna. Soane has given an in- 
teresting description of her little court at Alabéa. 

After 1920, the district came within the newly- 
formed Kingdom (after 1958, Republic) of ‘Irak. To- 
day the district is known as the plain of Halabdja, 
from its main urban and administrative centre, a town 
which has grown steadily since its repopulation by 
Djaf Kurds in the 18th century. The plain now in- 
cludes an extensive irrigation system formed by 
damming the Tan and Sirwan rivers. 

Finally, one should add that the plain has exten- 
sive archaeological remains, including tells and ruined 
fortresses guarding the plain from invasion from the 
east. 

Bibliography: Rawlinson, Memoir on the site of the 

Atropatenian Ecbatana, in FRGS, x (1841), 41-101; 
Gerland, Die persischen Feldziige d. Kaisers Heraclius, in 
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Notices et extraits, xiti, Paris 1838. See also Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Djthdn-niima, Istanbul 1145, 445 (tr. in 
Charmoy, Cheref-nameh, i/1, 127, 423); Tavernier, 
Les six voyages, Paris 1692, i, 197; Rich, Narrative of 
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E. Herzfeld, Patkuli, Monument and inscription of the 
carly history of the Sasanian Empire, Berlin 1924, map 
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aL-SHAHRAZURI, the nisba of four distin- 

guished dignitaries, great-grandfather, grand- 
father, father and son, originally from 
Mawsil and occupying important offices under the 
Saldjiks, Zangids and Ayyibids. 

The latest in date of the members of this presti- 
gious line of ShafiT fukah@ was Mubhyi al-Din Abi 
Hamid Muhammad b. Kamal al-Din Abi ’I-Fadl 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Shahraziiri. He was a 
disciple in fikh at Baghdad of Abt Mansir Ibn 
al-Razzaz. He entered the service of Nir al-Din b. 
Zangi (d. 569/1174 [g.v.]) at Damascus, replacing his 
father as minister in Safar 555/February-March 1160, 
and was subsequently kad? of Aleppo and then Mawsgil. 
He achieved fame and influence there, having, like 
his father, the reputation of being a generous and 
enlightened maecenas; according to Ibn Khallikan, 
one day he gave the fukaha’, writers and poets a gift 
of 10,000 dinars. Whilst acting as chief kadz at Mawsil, 
it is related, he never imprisoned anyone who had 
not paid a debt of two dinars or less, preferring, if 
necessary, to pay the debt himself. His biographers 
attribute to him a certain number of verses judged 
competent, and among his poetic descriptions is that 
of a bat and of abundantly-falling snow, whilst other 
poems treat such varied themes as friendship, fidelity, 
etc.; on his father’s death, in 572/1176-7, he com- 
posed an elegy upon him. 

The author of makadmat, Abu ’1-‘Ala? Ahmad b. AbT 
Bakr al-Razi al-Hanafi (who seems to have lived 
towards the end of the 6th/12th century), dedicated 
30 makamat to the chief judge of Mawsil, Muhyi al-Din 
al-Shahraziiri, who died at Mawsil in Djumada I 
586/June 1190 aged 62 (but al-Safadi places his death 
in Djumada II 584/August 1188). 

Bibliography: ‘Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahani, 
Kharidat al-kasr, 3rd part, iv-v, Damascus 1955-9; 
Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1367/1948, iii, 379, no. 571; 
Safadi, Wafi, i, 210-12, no. 138; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, iv, 287._ (A. BEN ABDESSELEM) 
AL-SHAHRAZURI, SHams at-DIN Munammap B. 

Maumop, Illuminationist philosopher of the 
7th/13th century. 

He has suffered by an ironical stroke of fate, in 
that, although he wrote a substantial work on the 
biographies of thinkers, sages and scholars of the times 
preceding his own, his own life is totally unknown. 
Hence neither his birth nor his death date are known; 
only a copyist’s note indicates that he was still alive 
in 687/1288 (cf. H. Corbin’s introd. to his Cuores 
philosophiques et mystiques d’al-Suhrawardi, i, Tehran-Paris 
1976, p. lxxi). His own written ceuvre was neverthe- 
less considerable. His Muzhat al-arwah wa-rawdat al-afrah 
(ft t@rikh al-hukama’ wa ‘l-falasifa) gives 122 biogra- 
phies of philosophers of Antiquity and the Islamic 
period, of which the notice on Shihab al-Din Yahya 
al-Suhrawardi [g.v.] (ed. S.H. Nasr in his Persian 
introd. to Cwres philosophiques, ii, 13-30) remains our 
main source of information on this principal shaykh 
of the Ishrakis. His Rasa’i al-shadjara al-ilahiyya, dated 
680/1282, are a real encyclopaedia of philosophy and 
the sciences, in which al-Shahraziri’s own Illumina- 
tionist beliefs do not affect at all his objectivity in set- 
ting forth the various doctrines concerned (résumé and 
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nuskha-yi khatti-i Shadjara-yi ilahiyya .... in Magalla-yi 
Transhinasi, ii/1 [1990]). His K. al-Rumiiz wa ’l-amphal 
is a treatise on noetics concerning the modalities of 
metaphysical knowledge by the Illuminative Way. But 
paradoxically, al-Shahraziiri seems to have revealed 
his most inner personal beliefs in his commentaries 
on the two basic works of al-Suhrawardt, the Hiknat 
al-ishrak and the Takethat, commentaries which have 
done much to reveal the shaykh of the Illuminationists’ 
thought, and which inspired other later commenta- 
tors such as Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi [¢.v.] on the first 
work and Ibn Kammina [¢.v.] on the second—at 
least, in the opinions of Corbin and Diya’i. Al- 
Shahraziiri seems to have been totally taken up by 
al-Suhrawardi’s Illuminationist philosophy—possibly as 
the result of a sudden conversion, in Corbin’s con- 
jecture, since there are no references to the shaykh in 
the K: al-Rumiiz, ostensibly the oldest of al-Shahraziri’s 
works (cf. En Islam iranien, Paris 1971, ii, 347). In his 
commentary on the Hikmat al-ishrak, he goes so far 
as to describe himself as the kayyim “upholder” of the 
science of that work, thus claiming a hierarchic func- 
tion in the chain of Illuminationist theosophists which 
remains somewhat mysterious to us now (tid., 348). 

At all events, one should stress the independence 
of mind of a scholar who proclaimed loudly the neces- 
sity of studying the philosophy of Aristotle (and of 
the Greek sages in general) at a time when the 
anti-rationalist Ash‘ari reaction was gaining ground 
everywhere. Nevertheless, al-Shahraziiri, in his com- 
mentaries, stands out as much more than a servile 
glosser on Aristotle or on al-Suhrawardi; he displays 
there the work of a true thinker, dialectician and 
philosopher. 

Bibliography: Al-Sharaziri’s works, despite their 
great interest for the history of Islamic thought, 
have only been partially edited so far. There is an 
ed. of his Nuzhat al-arwah by Khurshid Ahmad, 
Haydarabad Dn. 1976, a Persian tr. by Diya’ al-Din 
Durri, as K. Kanz al-hikma, Tehran 1937, and, under 
its original title, by M.‘A. Tabrizi, ed. M.T. 
Danish-Pazhth and M. Sarwar Mawla’1, Tehran 
1986. His comm. on the Hikmat al-ighrak also has 
a critical ed. by Diya’i, Tehran 1993, with a Fr. 
tr. of the Preface by Corbin in his Le Lure de la 
Sagesse orientale, Paris 1986, 75 ff. (P. Lory) 
SHAHR.I SABZ [see kisu]. 

SHAHRIR [see Ta’RIky]. 

SHAHRISTAN (p.) “province”, “provincial 
capital”, “[large] town”. The word continues 
Middle Persian shahrestan, which has the same mean- 
ings, though it is certainly possible that it goes back 
even further to an unattested Old Persian *xsaga-stana-. 
In any case, it is derived from shahr [q.v.]—or its 
ancestor—and -sténa “place” (in compounds); a 
shahristan is thus literally a “place of kingship”, i.e. 
the seat of the local representative of royal power (the 
provincial capital) and then also the region over which 
that representative exercised his authority (the prov- 
ince itself). The semantic background is similar to 
that of Aramaic mdinté/mditta (the source of the Arabic 
loan-word madina), etymologically “place of judgment”, 
then both “town” (as the seat of a judge) and 
“province” (the area under the authority of a judge). 
There is a little Middle Persian text, put together (at 
least in its extant form) during the ‘Abbasid period, 
listing the shahrestins of the Sasanid empire with brief 
remarks, mostly of mythological content, on each one 
of them (see the edition, with translation and very 
extensive notes, by J. Markwart, ed. G. Messinna, A 
catalogue of the provincial capitals of Eranshahr, Rome 1931). 

In Islamic Persia, “Shahristan” is frequently used, 





in effect as a place name, to distinguish the princi- 
pal town of a given region from the eponymous 
province, or else to single out that part of the provin- 
cial capital in which the seat of government was 
located. Among the places mentioned in classical texts 
that were known alternatively, or even exclusively, by 
this name one can mention: 

(1) Sabir (older: Bishabuhr) in Fars is often re- 
ferred to as Shahristan, whereby al-Mukaddasi spec- 
ifies that it is the provincial capital (kasaba) of Sabir 
which is known by this name, as opposed to the other 
towns (mudun) in the vicinity, such as Kazarin. See 
al-Mukaddasi, 30, 424, 432; Yakit, 342. 

(2) The city of Isfahan (Sipahan) consisted of two 
parts, Shahristan (also called al-Madina and Djayy, 
evidently the seat of the governor) and Djahidhan 
(Arabicised: al-Yahiidiyya, i.e. the old Jewish quarter). 
See Huditd al-Glam, 131; al-Istakhri 198-9; Yakut, 343. 

(3) The city of Djurdjan (Gurgan) also consisted 
(according to the Hudid al-Glam, 133) of two parts, 
Shahristan and Bakrabad, separated from one another 
by the river Hirand. See also al-Mukaddast, 30, 354, 
357; Ibn al-Fakih, 330. 

(4) Kath, the new capital of Kh*arazm, was, ac- 
cording to al-Mukaddasr (30, 287), also known as 
Shahristan. 

(5) Al-Mukaddasf (360) says that Shahristan was the 
name given to the seat of government in Bre’n 
(Barwan?), the capital (kasaba) of Daylam. 

(6) Shahristana (al-Mukaddasi, 51), Sharistana (idem, 
300-1 n. 1; 320) or Shahristan (Yakut, 343-4) was the 
name of a town in Khurasan, three days’ journey 
from Nasa, the birth-place of the celebrated al- 
Shahrastani [9.v.]. Yaktt says that he was present 
when it was sacked by the Mongols in 617/1220. 

Modern Iran is divided into 43 shahristans, or sub- 
provincial administrative districts. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

i (F.C. pe Buois) 

SHAHRIYAR, Sayyip (or Mir) Muxammap 
Husayn, a modern Persian poet. He was born 
about 1905 at Tabriz as the son of a lawyer, and 
belonging to a family of sayyids in the village of 
Khushgnab. In his early work he used the pen name 
Bahdjat, which he later changed to Shahriyar, a name 
chosen from the Diwan of Hafiz, who was his great 
model as a writer of ghazals. He read medicine at 
the Dar al-Funin in Tehran, but left his studies un- 
finished to become a government clerk in Khurasan. 
After some time he returned to Tehran, where for 
many years he was employed by the Agricultural Bank, 
living a sober and secluded life devoted mostly to 
poetry and mysticism. In the 1950s he married and 
settled down in Tabriz. Shahriyar died on 18 
September 1988 in a Tehran hospital. His literary 
success came very early; already in 1931 a volume 
of collected poems was published with introductions 
by influential men of letters like M.T. Bahar, Pizhman 
Bakhtiyar and S. Nafisi. His Diwan was repeatedly 
reprinted in amplified editions. 

Shahriyar’s work consists of lyrical poetry in vari- 
ous forms as well as a number of larger narrative 
compositions. Although he was essentially a neo- 
classical poet, there are frequent references to the 
modern world both in the choice of subjects and 
imagery. He was a great master of the traditional lit- 
erary language, but also wrote in a simple contem- 
porary idiom. Love poetry in the classical ghazal was 
his most important genre, which he revitalised with 
fresh psychological nuances and realistic settings, with- 
out changing much the formal rules and conventions. 
During a short period in the 1940s he tried his hand, 
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not without success, on modern poetical forms as they 
were propagated by his friend Nima Yishidj [9.0], 
but soon he returned to classical prosody. In spite of 
his deep involvement in mysticism, he committed him- 
self from time to time to political and social issues. 
During the Pahlawi period, he wrote nationalistic 
poems, like Takht-i Diamshid, an evocation in a mathnawi 
of the ancient glory of Persia as symbolised by the 
ruins of Persepolis (Diwan, 626-54). In Kahramanan-t 
Istalingrad he sang the praise of the heroes of the Red 
Army during the Second World War (Diwan, 528-36). 
In many poems he expressed a great devotion to the 
Shi‘t imams, especially during his later years. Shahriyar 
also gained renown as a poet in Azeri Turkish by 
the long poem Héder Babaya selam (part I, Tabriz 
1953, part II, Tabriz 1966; Persian translation of the 
first part only, in Diwan, 655 ff.), which celebrates 
the countryside of his youth. 

Bibliography: Kulliyyat-t Diwan-i Shahriyar®, n.p. 
n.d.; Sayyid Muhammad-Bakir Burka‘t, Sukhan- 
wardn-i nami-yi mu‘asir, Tehran 1329 sh./1950, 139- 
44; Bozorg Alavi, Geschichte und Entwicklung der 
modernen persischen Literatur, Berlin 1964, 194-6; Ahmet 
Ates, Sehriyar ve Haydar Babaya Selém, Ankara 1964, 
Nusrat Allah Fathi, Y@dz az Shahriydr, Tehran 1341 
sh./1964; F. Machalski, La littérature de I’Iran con- 
temporain, ii, Wroctaw-Warszawa-Krakéw 1967, 
111-19; Muharrem Ergin, Azeri Tiirkgesi, Istanbul 
1971, 71981 (with the text of Héder Babaya selam 
in Azeri Turkish and in the Turkish of Turkey); 
Sakina Berengian, Azeri and Persian literary works in 
twentieth century Iranian Azerbaijan, Berlin 1988; 
Yadbidnama-yi Shahriyar, in Ayanda, xv/6-9 (1368 
gh./ 1989), 626-33. (J.T.P. pe Bruyn) 
SHAHRIYAR bs. at-HASAN, an Isma‘ili d@7 in 

Fars and Kirman, who lived during the reign of 
the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir -[¢.v.]. Nothing is known 
about his life except the fact that he went to Yemen 
during the heyday of the Sulayhid [9.v.] dynasty and 
was subsequently sent by al-Mukarram b. ‘Ali al- 
Sulayhi as his envoy to Cairo, where he became ac- 
quainted with al-Mu’ayyad fi ‘I-Din al-Shirazi [¢.v.]. 
An official letter of al-Mustansir (al-Sidjillat al- 
Mustansiriyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Madjid, Cairo 1954, 
202; cf. H. Hamdani, The letters of al-Mustansir bi’llah, 
in BSOS, vii (1934), 323-4) to al-Mukarram dated 15 
Ramadan 461/1069, states: “As for your inquiry about 
Shahriyar b. Hasan, [we have to state that] al- 
Mu’ayyad will deal with the matter as he sees fit.” 
He is the author of the following treatises: refutation 
of those who deny the existence of the spiritual world; 
about the meaning of the verse of the Kur’an, XLVIII, 
1 (composed in reply to a query by al-Sultan ‘Amir 
b. Sulayman al-Zawahi, a powerful dignitary at the 
Sulayhid court of queen Arwa); and understanding 
[the meaning of] the prophets’ sins. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see I, Poonawala, Biobibliography 
of Isma%li literature, Malibu, Cal. 1977, 125-6. 

4 (I. Poonawa.a) 
SHAHSEWAN (rp. and Tkish.), literally, “Friend of 

the Shah”, a designation of certain groups in Persia 
since Safawid times. The name originated in appeals 
by the early Safawid Shahs to personal loyalty and 
religious devotion to the dynasty. In the 20th century 
it is the name of a number of tribal groups located 
in various parts of north-western Persia, notably in 
the region of Mighan [see MOKAN] and Ardabil [9.0], 
and in the Kharakan and Khamsa districts between 
Zandjan and Tehran. Most of, if not all the latter 
groups also came from Mighan, where ancestors of 
the present Shahsewan tribes were located some time 


between the 16th and the 18th centuries. The tribes 
of Mighan and Ardabil were formed into a confed- 
eracy during the 18th century. Their history since 
then is fairly well-documented, but their origins remain 
obscure. 

The Shahsewan pursued a pastoral nomadic way 
of life, wintering near sea-level on the Miighan steppe 
and summering 100 miles or so to the south on the 
high pastures of the Sawalan and neighbouring ranges, 
in the districts of Ardabil, Mishkin and Sarab. By the 
late 20th century, most Shahsewan were settled vil- 
lagers or townspeople and preserved little of their for- 
mer tribal organisation or pastoral nomadic culture, 
but some 5-6,000 households (40,000 people) still lived 
a nomadic or semi-nomadic life. The Shahsewan ¢/ 
(tribal confederacy) was loosely organised in a series 
of some 40 ¢ayfas, “tribes”, containing from as few 
as fifty to several hundred households. Shahsewan 
nomads formed a minority of the population in this 
region, though like the settled majority, whom they 
knew as “Tat” [g.v.], they were Shi Muslims, and 
spoke Adharbaydjani Turkish. 

(i) Origins and history. 

Although the ancestors of several component tribes 
were of Kurdish or other origins, Turkic identity and 
culture were overwhelmingly dominant among the 
Shahsewan. Many features of their culture and way 
of life were found among other Turkic groups in 
Persia and elsewhere, and they can often be traced 
to the Ghuzz [g.v.] tribes of Central Asia which invaded 
south-western Asia in the 11th century A.D. 

There are three rather different versions of the ori- 
gin of the Shahsewan tribe or confederacy. The most 
widely known is that recounted by Sir John Malcolm 
in his History of Persia (1815): Shah ‘Abbas I (1857-1929 
{g.v.]) formed a special composite tribe of his own 
under the name of Shahsewan, in order to counter- 
act the turbulence of the rebellious Kizil-Bash [g.v.], 
who had helped his ancestor Shah Isma‘il to found 
the Safawid dynasty a century earlier. Vladimir 
Minorsky, in his article Skah-sewan for El', noted that 
“the known facts somewhat complicate Malcolm’s 
story” and that the references in contemporary Safawid 
chronicles did not amount to evidence that “a single 
regularly constituted tribe was ever founded by Shah 
‘Abbas under the name of Shah-sewan.” In later read- 
ings of Malcolm’s account, the Shahsewan appear as 
a personal corps or militia, a royal guard, and there 
is some evidence for the existence of a military corps 
named Shahsewan in the mid-17th century. Recent 
research has failed to produce any documentation for 
Malcolm’s story of Shah ‘Abbas’s formation of a tribe, 
and has shown how it was based on his misreading 
of the chronicles. Most historians, however, have 
adopted Malcolm’s story, which has thus been assim- 
ilated through modern education into Iranian and 
even current Shahsewan mythology. Among recent 
writers on the Safawids, only a few acknowledge the 
doubts that have been expressed about Malcolm’s 
story; some refrain from comment on Shahsewan ori- 
gins, others, while referring to Minorsky’s and some- 
times the present writer’s previous investigations, 
nevertheless ignore the conclusions and reproduce the 
old myth as historical fact. 

Minorsky drew attention to the writings of a num- 
ber of Russians who recorded the traditions of the 
Shahsewan of Mighan with whom they were in con- 
tact towards the end of the 19th century. These tra- 
ditions—which differ from but do not contradict 
Malcolm’s story—vary in detail, but agree that Shahse- 
wan ancestors, led by one Yiinsiir Pasha, immigrated 
from Anatolia; they present the Shahsewan tribes as 
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ruled by 4dans appointed as ¢é/-beys (paramount chiefs) 
descended from Yiinsiir Pasha, and as divided between 
bey-zada (nobles) and hampa or rayat (commoners), and 
they refer to an original royal grant of the pasture 
lands of Ardabil and Migh4an, and to the contem- 
porary royal appointment of the chiefs. These leg- 
ends, presumably originating with the nobles, thus 
legitimate their authority over the commoners, and 
their control of the pastures, the most important 
resource for all their nomad followers. The present 
author heard similar legends in the 1960s from 
descendants of former él-beys. 

A third version of Shahsewan origins, commonly 
articulated in the 20th century among ordinary tribes- 
people and in writings on them, states that the Shahse- 
wan are “32 tribes” (otiz tki tayfa), all of equal status, 
and each with its own independent dey or chief, and 
makes no mention of nobles or of ¢-beys. The basis 
of this story is obscure, but it may refer to the pre- 
sumed origin of the Shahsewan from among the 
16-17th century Kizil-Bash tribes, which in several 
sources also numbered 32. 

Contemporary sources record groups and individuals 
bearing the name Shahsewan, often as a military title 
in addition to Kizil-Bash tribal names such as Afshar 
{g.v.] and Shamli (and Shamli components such as 
Beydili, Inallu, Adjirl), in Mighan and Ardabil in 
the late 17th century. Other prominent tribes in the 
region were the Kizil-Bash Takile/Tekeli, and the 
Kurdish Shakaki [¢.v.] and Mighani/Mighanlu. But 
there is no evidence of the formation of a unified 
Shahsewan tribe or confederacy as such until the fol- 
lowing century, in the time of Nadir Shah Afshar 


q.v.]. 

In the 1720s, with the rapid fall of the Safawid 
dynasty to the Afghans at Isfahan, and Ottoman and 
Russian invasions in north-western Persia, for several 
crucial years Mighan and Ardabil were at the meet- 
ing-point of three empires. Records for those years, 
the first that mention in any detail the activities. of 
the Shahsewan and other tribes of the region, depict 
them as loyal frontiersmen, struggling to resist the Ot- 
toman invaders and to defend the Safawid shrine city 
of Ardabil, especially in the campaigns of 1726 and 
1728. Ottoman armies crushed the Shakaki in Mishkin 
in autumn 1728, and then in early 1729 cornered 
the other tribes in Mighan. Leaving the Inallu and 
Afshar to surrender to the Ottomans, the Shahsewan 
and Mighanlu crossed the Kur river to Salyan to 
take refuge with the Russians, under the leadership 
of ‘Ali-Kulu Khan Shahsewan, a local landowner. 
They returned to Persian sovereignty in 1732, when 
Nadir Afshar recovered the region. Thereafter, he 
appears to have formed the Shahsewan into a uni- 
fied and centralised confederacy under Badr Khan, 
one of his generals in the Khurasan and Turkistan 
campaigns. Possibly a son of ‘Ali-Kulu Khan, Badr 
Khan is linked by 19th-century legends with Yiinsiir 
Pasha, and there is strong evidence that Badr Khan’s 
family, the Sari-khanbeyli, were from the Afshars of 
Urmiya. Former beyzada (noble) tribes such as 
Kodjabeyli, ‘Isalu, Balabeyli, Mast-‘Alibeyli, ‘Ali- 
babalu, Polathu and Damircili, traced cousinship with 
the Sari-khanbeyli Afshar, whereas many commoner 
tribes bear names indicating Shamli origins. 

The Shakaki, Inallu and Afshar from Mighan who 
had been defeated by the Ottomans were probably 
among the numerous tribes whom Nadir exiled to his 
metropolitan province, Khurasan. After his death 
(1747), the Shakaki returned to settle around Miyana, 
Sarab and Khalkhal, and the Inallu and Afshar (both 
now bearing the name Shahsewan too) to the 








Kharakan, Khamsa and Tarim regions south and 
south-west of Ardabil. One of Nadir’s assassins, Misa 
Bey Shahsewan, was apparently from the Afshar who 
settled in Tarim. 

In the turbulent decades after Nadir’s death, Badr 
Khan’s son (or brother?) Nazar ‘Alt Khan Shahse- 
wan governed the city and district of Ardabil. Towards 
the end of the 18th century the Sari-khanbeyli fam- 
ily split, dividing the Shahsewan confederacy into two, 
associated with the districts of Ardabil and Mishkin. 
Shahsewan kidns participated actively in the political 
rivalries and alliances of the time, with the semi-inde- 
pendent neighbouring khdns of Kara Dagh, Kara Bagh, 
Kubba, Sarab and Gilan, the Afshar, Afghan, Zand 
and Kadjar tribal rulers of Persia, and agents and 
forces of the Russian Empire. 

Under the early Kadjars, two wars with Russia 
raged across Shahsewan territory and resulted in the 
Russian conquest of the best part of their winter quar- 
ters in Miighan, and considerable movements of tribes 
southwards. The hans of Ardabil, notably Nadhr ‘Ali 
Khan’s(?} nephew Faradj Allah Khan and grandson, 
also called Nadhr ‘Ali Khan, despite deposition from 
the governorship in 1808, generally supported the 
Kadjar régime; their cousins and rivals, the khans of 
Mishkin, especially ‘Ata’ Khan and his brother Shukir 
Khan, accommodated the Russian invaders. 

For some decades after the Treaty of Turkmanéay 
(1828), Russia permitted Shahsewan nomads limited 
access to their former pasturelands in Mighan; but 
they failed to observe the limitations. The Russians 
wished to develop their newly-acquired territories, and 
for this and other more strategic reasons found 
Shahsewan disorder on the frontier a convenient ex- 
cuse for bringing moral and political pressure to bear 
on the Persian government, insisting that they restrain 
or settle the “lawless” nomads. Persian government 
policy towards the tribes varied from virtual abdica- 
tion of authority to predatory punitive expeditions, 
and an attempt in 1860-1 at wholesale settlement. 

The mid-19th century is the first period for which 
there is any detailed information on Shahsewan tribal 
society; the main sources are the reports of Russian 
officials, especially Mighan Frontier Commissioner 
(from 1869) I.A. Ogranovit and the Tabriz Consul- 
General E. Krebel, though British Consul-General 
Keith Abbott is also informative. By the time of the 
Russian conquest of Mighan, most of the Ardabil 
tribes, like their AAans, were already settled. Despite 
the settlement of 1860-1 and the famine and bad win- 
ters of 1870-2, most of the Mishkin tribes remained 
nomadic and their el-beys active, especially ‘Ata’ Khan’s 
son Fardi Khan (él-bey until 1880) and his son ‘Ali-Kulu 
Khan {until 1903), but they too had settled bases and 
in their turn lost overall control of the tribes. No 
longer a unified confederacy with a dynastic central 
leadership, Shahsewan tribal structure reformed on 
new principles. Clusters of dependent tribes formed 
around the new élite of warrior beys of the Kodjabeyli 
(notably Nur Allah Bey), ‘Isalu, Hadj-khodjalu and 
Geyikli in Mishkin, and the Polatlu and Yortéi in 
Ardabil. A shifting pattern of rivalries and alliances 
extended into neighbouring regions, involving the pow- 
erful beys of the Alarlu of Udjariid (who soon came 
to be counted as Shahsewan), the Shatranlu (an off- 
shoot of the Shakaki) of Khalkhal, and the Calabianlu 
and Hadj-‘Alilt of Kara Dagh. 

The Russian frontier in Mighan was finally closed 
to the Shahsewan in 1884. Although the winter pas- 
turelands in Persia were redistributed among the tribes, 
the region of Mighan and Ardabil and the nomads 
confined there underwent a drastic social and eco- 
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nomic upheaval, whose causes were to be found not 
simply in the closure but also the behaviour of admin- 
istrative officials. The Shahsewan, numbering over 
10,000 families, for nearly four decades were virtually 
independent of central government. Although some, 
such as Mighanlu, the largest tribe of all, pursued 
their pastoral life peacefully as best they could, for 
most nomads life was dominated by insecurity and 
the increasing banditry and vendettas by the warriors 
of the chiefly retinues; the period was known as khan- 
khanlikh or ashrarlikh, the time of the independent khdns 
or rebels. 

Russian officials give a detailed and depressing pic- 
ture of the upheaval, though without appreciating or 
admitting the degree to which Russian imperialism 
and 19th-century rivalry with Britain were largely 
responsible for both the frontier situation and the 
abuses of the Persian administration. V. Markov, con- 
cerned only to justify Russian actions and their ben- 
efits to the inhabitants of Russian Mighan, having 
narrated in detail the events leading up to the closure, 
does not consider its effects on the Persian side. L.N. 
Artamonov, however, who visited the region to make 
a military-geographical study in November 1889, a 
year after Markov, was shocked at the poverty and 
oppression of the peasantry and the obvious distress 
and disorder suffered by the nomads as a result of 
the closure; his observations were mainly of the 
Mishkin tribes. In 1903, Col. L.F. Tigranov of the 
Russian General Staff carried out an investigation of 
the region and published an informative and percep- 
tive account of the economic and social conditions of 
the Ardabil province and of the nomad and settled 
Shahsewan. The detailed reports of Artamonov and 
Tigranov, although clearly to an extent influenced by 
political bias, are corroborated by other sources, includ- 
ing accounts recorded by the present writer among 
elderly Shahsewan in the early 1960s. 

The Shahsewan tribes reached the heydey of their 
power and influence in the first decades of the 20th 
century. They were involved in various important 
events in this critical period of the Constitutional 
Revolution [see pusTGR. iv] and the years leading to 
the rise of Rida Khan. In spring 1908, border in- 
cidents involving Shahsewan tribesmen and Russian 
frontier guards provided the Russians with a pretext 
for military intervention in Adharbaydjan on a scale 
which hastened the fall of the Constitutionalist gov- 
ernment in Tehran. During the winter of 1908-9, a 
few Shahsewan joined the Royalist forces besieging 
Tabriz. In late 1909, while the new Nationalist gov- 
ernment struggled to establish control of the country, 
most of the Shahsewan beys joined Rahim Khan 
Calabranlu of Kara Dagh and Amir ‘Ashayir Shatranlu 
of Khalkhal in a union of tribes of eastern Adhar- 
baydjan, proclaiming opposition to the Constitution 
and the intention of marching on Tehran and restoring 
the deposed Muhammad ‘Ali Shah [g.2.]. They plun- 
dered Ardabil, receiving wide coverage in the European 
press, but were defeated soon after by Nationalist 
forces from Tehran under Yeprem Khan. Subsequent 
Shahsewan harrying of Russian occupying forces at 
Ardabil led to a major campaign against them in 
1912 by 5,000 troops under General Fidarov, who 
after many reverses succeeded in rounding up most 
of the tribes and depriving them of half their pro- 
perty. Despite this catastrophe, remembered in the 
1960s as délg i, the year of division, Shahsewan 
warriors continued their guerrilla resistance. During 
World War One, they were wooed in turn by Rus- 
sian, Turkish and British forces, Until the restoration 
of central government authority under Rida Khan 








[¢.v-], the Shahsewan beys usually controlled the region, 
pursuing their local ambitions and rivalries, focused 
on the city of Ardabil and smaller urban centres, and 
uniting only to oppose Bolshevik incursions in 1920 
and 1921. Prominent among the beys (those of Kara 
Dagh, Sarab and Khalkhal were now generally talked 
of as Shahsewan too) were Bahram Kodjabeyli, Amir 
Aslan ‘Isalu, Djawad Hadj-khodjalu, Hadj Faradj 
Geyikli, Nadjaf-kuli Alarlu, Amir Arshad Hadj-‘Alili, 
Nasr Allah Yortéi, Amir ‘Ashayir Shatranlu, and his 
sister ‘Azamat Khanum, leader of the Polatlu. 

During the winter. and spring of 1922-3, the Shahse- 
wan were among the first of the major tribal groups 
to be pacified and disarmed by Rida Khan’s army. 
Under the Pahlavis, the tribes were at first integrated 
within the new nation-state as equal units under recog- 
nised and loyal beys; they then suffered economic and 
social destitution (though less than some other groups 
in Persia) as a result of the enforced settlement of 
the 1930s. In the 1940s they resumed pastoral 
nomadism and revived a loose, decentralised, tribal 
confederacy, causing trouble to the Soviet occupation 
forces and the subsequent Democrat régime of 1946. 
A disastrous winter in 1949 led to the construction 
of an irrigation scheme in the Miagh4n steppe; set- 
tlement of the nomads remained an axiom of gov- 
ernment policy. From 1960 on, a series of measures 
broke down the tribal organisation, while pastoralism 
suffered a sharp decline: the beys were dismissed, and 
the Shah’s Land Reform not only deprived many beys 
of their power base but nationalised the range-lands 
and opened them to outsiders. Forced to apply for 
permits for their traditional pastures, and increasingly 
using trucks in place of camels for their migrations, 
the pastoralists were drawn into national and wider 
economic and political structures. More extensive irri- 
gation networks were constructed in Migh4n, and the 
promotion of agro-industry there in the 1970s seemed 
likely to provide settled bases for most if not all the 
nomads. 

The Islamic Revolution of 1978-9 was largely an 
urban phenomenon, and Shahsewan nomads them- 
selves played little part. Settled tribespeople did par- 
ticipate in events in towns such as Mishkin-Shahr and 
in strikes at the Agro-Industry Company in Mighan, 
and there were a number of Shahsewan “martyrs”. 
A few former deys were killed, others went into exile. 
The Shahsewan were officially renamed “Elsewan”, 
literally “those who love the people (or tribe)”, but 
they themselves never accepted the new name, and 
by 1992 it was no longer widely used officially. Pastoral 
nomadism experienced a modest revival among the 
Shahsewan, as elsewhere in Persia, such that in 
the Socio-Economic Census of Nomads of 1986 the 
Shahsewan nomads numbered nearly 6,000 families, 
as they had around 1960. At the same time, settle- 
ment has continued, following the inexorable spread 
of various government-supported developments, notably 
the agro-industrial schemes started in Mighan under 
the last Shah. In the mid-1990s, with extensive 
encroachments on Shahsewan pasturelands in both 
Mighan and the mountains, pastoral nomadism did 
not seem likely to survive much longer. 

(li) Economic and social organisation of the Mighan 
Shahsewan. 

Apart from their frontier location and history, the 
Shahsewan differ from other nomadic tribal groups 
in Persia in various aspects of their culture and social 
and economic organisation. Most distinctive is their 
dwelling, the hemispherical, felt-covered alacigh. In 
each 4dladigh lives a household of, on average, seven 
to eight people. In the 1960s, groups of three to five 
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closely related nomad households co-operated in an 
oba, a herding unit that camped on its own in the 
mountain pastures between June and early September, 
but joined with one or two others to form a winter 
camp of 10 to 15 households during the period 
November to April. Two or three such winter camps, 
linked by agnatic ties between the male household 
heads as a gébak “navel” or descent group, would 
form a tira, tribal section. The gébak/tira was usually 
also a gjamahat (from Ar. djama‘a) community, which 
moved and camped as a unit during the autumn 
migration in October and the spring migration in 
May, and performed many religious ceremonies jointly. 
Every group, from herding unit to community, was 
led by a recognised @k sakal, “grey-beard” or elder. 
The ayfa or tribe, comprising from two to over 20 
fra sections, was a larger community, members of 
which felt themselves different in subtle ways from 
members of other /ayfas, and few contacts, and only 
one in ten marriages, were made between (ay/as. After 
the abolition of the deys, the government attempted 
to deal directly with the a#ras and their ak sakals; as 
a result, the “grey-beard” was often a younger man 
from the wealthiest family in the community, with 
the skills and resources to deal with the authorities. 
But the /dyf@ continued to be important, and remained 
the main element in Shahsewan identity, nomadic or 
settled. 

Perhaps the most important feature distinguishing 
the Shahsewan from other nomadic tribal groups in 
Persia was their system of grazing rights. Where other 
nomads operated some version of communal access 
to grazing, the Shahsewan developed an unusual sys- 
tem whereby individual pastoralists inherited, bought 
or rented known proportions of the grazing rights to 
specific pastures, though in practice members of an 
ob@ would exploit their rights jointly. This system was 
invalidated by the nationalisation of the pastures in 
the 1960s, but still operates clandistinely. 

Shahsewan nomads traditionally raised flocks of 
sheep and goats, the former for milk and milk prod- 
ucts, wool, and meat, the latter only in small num- 
bers mainly as flock leaders. Camels, donkeys, and 
horses were used for transport. Most families raised 
chickens for eggs and meat, and a few kept cows. 
Every family had several fierce dogs, for guarding the 
home and the animals against thieves and predators. 
Bread was their staple food. Some nomads had rel- 
atives in villages, with whom they co-operated in a 
dual economy, sharing or exchanging pastoral for agri- 
cultural produce. Most, however, had to sell milk, 
wool and surplus animals to tradesmen in order to 
obtain wheat flour and other supplies. Some worked 
as hired shepherds, paid 5% of the animals they 
tended for every six-month contract period. Others 
went to towns and villages seasonally for casual 
wage-labour. Every camp was visited most days by 
itinerant pedlars, but householders went on shopping 
expeditions to town at least twice a year, for exam- 
ple during the migrations. Most purchases were made 
on credit, against the next season’s pastoral produce. 
The wealthiest nomads raised flocks of sheep 
commercially, and owned shares in village lands as 
absentee landlords. 

Women too had their elders, ak biréak “grey hairs”, 
comparable to male ak sakals and consulted privately 
by them; among the women they exercised their influ- 
ence in public, at feasts attended by guests from a 
wide range of communities. At feasts, men and women 
were segregated. While the men enjoyed music and 
other entertainment, in the women’s tent the ak bacaks 
discussed matters of importance to both men and 








women, such as marriage arrangements, disputes, irreg- 
ular behaviour among community members or broader 
subjects bearing on economic and _ political affairs. 
Opinions were formed and decisions made, which 
were then spread as the women returned home and 
told their menfolk and friends. This unusual infor- 
mation network among the women served a most 
important function for the society as a whole. 

Shahsewan women produced a variety of colourful 
and intricate flarwoven rugs, storage bags and blan- 
kets, and some knotted pile carpets, but these were 
all for domestic use, and figured prominently in girls’ 
trousseaux on marriage. After about 1970, however, 
the international Oriental Carpet trade recognised that 
a whole category of what had previously been regarded 
as “Kurdish” or “Caucasian” tribal weavings were in 
fact the product of Shahsewan nomads. Meanwhile, 
hard times and escalating prices forced many nomads 
to dispose of items never intended for sale. Since the 
Islamic Revolution, however, Shahsewan weavers have 
increasingly produced for the foreign market, adjust- 
ing their styles accordingly. 

(iii) The Shahsewan of Kharakan and Khamsa. 

In the 19th century there were five major Shahse- 
wan groups in these regions: Inallu, Baghdadi, Kurt- 
beyli, Duwayran and Afshar-Duwayran. These descend 
from groups moved from Mighan in the 18th cen- 
tury, except for the Baghdadi, who have a separate 
history: Nadir Shah Afshar brought them from north- 
ern ‘Irak (Kirkik) to Khurdsan, and later they joined 
Karim Khan Zand in Shiraz before being brought 
to their present location (Sawa and Kharakan by Agha 
Muhammad Khan Kadjar). Most of these tribes were 
settled by 1900; the Inallu and Baghdadi provided 
important military contingents for the Kadjar army 
(Tapper, The king’s frends, Appendix 2). 

Bibliography: R. Tapper, Pasture and politics: eco- 
nomics, conflict and ritual among Shahsevan nomads of 
northwestern Iran, London 1979 (ethnography based 
on field study in 1960s); idem, The King’s friends: a 
social and political history of the Shahsevan, 1996 (full 
bibl.); Nancy Tapper, The women’s sub-society among 
the Shahsevan nomads, in Lois Beck and Nikki Keddie 
(eds.), Women in the Muslim world, Cambridge, Mass. 
1978, 374-98; G. Schweizer, Nordost-Azerbaidschan und 
Shah Sevan-Nomaden, in E. Ehlers, F. Scholz and 
G. Schweizer, Strukturwandlungen tm nomadisch-bduer- 
lichen Lebensraum des Orients, Wiesbaden 1970, 83-148 
(geography). 

Local histories, valuable particularly for 
Shahsewan history in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, include: Husayn Baybirdi, Tarikh-: 
Arasbaran, Tehran 1341/1962; Baba Safari, Ardabil 
dar gudhargah-i tarikh, 3 vols., Tehran 1350-71/1971- 
92; Nasir-i Daftar Rawa’i, Ahatirat wa asnad-1 Nasir-i 
Daftar Rawda’i, ed. Tradj Afshar and Bihzad Razzaki, 
Tehran 1363/1984. 

Monographs in Persian include ‘Ata Allah 
Hasani, Tarikhéa-yi il-i Shahsewan-1 Baghdadi, diss. 
Islamic Free University, Tehran 1369/1990; Pari- 
éahra Shahsewand-Baghdadi, Barrasi-yi masa’il-i 
idjtimaT, iktisadi wa siydsi-y il-1 Shdhsewan, Tehran 
1370/1991; Mihdr Mizban, Jl-i Shahsewan: mawrid- 
i mutala‘a tayfa-yi Geyikli, tira-yi Hadji-Imanli, diss. 
Islamic Free University, Tehran 1371/1992; Muham- 
mad Rida Begdili, [sewan-ha (Shahsewan-ha)-yi Iran, 
Tehran 1372/1993. 

On Shahsewan dwellings, see P. Andrews, 
Alachikh and kiime: the felt tents of Azarbayan, in 
R. Graefe and P. Andrews, Geschichte des Konstruterens, 
ui (Konzepte SFB 230, Heft 28), Stuttgart 1987, 
49-135. 
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On Shahsewan textiles, see Jenny Housego, 
Tribal rugs: an introduction to the weaving of the tnbes 
of Iran, London 1978; Siyawosch Azadi and 
P. Andrews, Majfrash, Berlin 1985; Parviz Tanavoli, 
Shahsavan: Iranian rugs and textiles, New York 1985. 

_ (R. Taprer) 

SHA‘IR (a.), barley (Hordeum L., Gramineae fam- 
ily, the Arabic term being applied to several different 
species), one of the major cereals cultivated through- 
out the Middle East from earliest times. Mediaeval 
medical texts classify it among the numerous “grains” 
(hubub, which, naturally, included wheat but also pulses 
like lentils and beans) which, in bread preparation, 
formed an essential part of the diet of all but the 
most well-off of the population. The semantic associ- 
ation between bread (of whatever substance), suste- 
nance, and life itself is found in several Semitic 
vocabularies. Even if more widely consumed than the 
scarcer (and hence more expensive) and less hardy 
wheat cereal, barley was judged less nourishing than 
wheat. The term occurs in the Traditions, suggesting 
its use both in the baking of inexpensive bread as 
well as in other popular dishes like khatifa, talbina, 
tharid and sawik [see GHIDHA’]. 

By nature it was said to be moderately cold and 
dry (in contrast to wheat, which was hot and moist), 
which made it suitable for persons of hot complex- 
ion in summer, or with a fever. Hence medical opin- 
ion held that barley bread was also convenient for 
young persons but not for the elderly. The medical 
texts describe the benefits of certain barley prepara- 
tions: flour, or barley water applied to the skin was 
said to remove blemishes as well as providing pro- 
tection against leprosy. A preparation of barley and 
milk (called Kishk) was an antidote to fever, and wash- 
ing the body with it opened the pores, a treatment 
also for exhaustion and for travellers. Barley water 
had the properties of a diuretic and emenagogue. 
Barley sawik was good for fever. 

These and other preparations are also found in the 
mediaeval cookbooks as purely food for pleasure. One 
barley water recipe is designated especially for 
Ramadan. Barley flour was also the chief ingredient 
in the famous condiment muni. A recipe for the bev- 
erage fukka° (apparently intended to be alcoholic) 
employs barley flour, while in another similar prepa- 
ration it is advised against as being harmful; it was 
also used in the popular drink aksima’ and in the 
condiment of pickled garlic. Finally, a recommended 
means of preventing bunches of grapes from rotting 
is to bury them in barley. 

Bibliography: Ishak b. Sulayman al-Isra’ilr, 
K. al-Aghdhiya, facs. ed., Frankfurt 1986, ii, 61-78; 
Ibn al-Kuff al-Karaki, Djami‘ al-gharad ft hifz al-sihha 
wa daf< al-marad, ed. S. Hamarneh, Amman 1989; 
Kanz al-faw@ id ft tanwi‘ al-mawa’id, ed. M. Marin 
and D. Waines, Bibliotheca Islamica, xl, Beirut- 
Stuttgart 1993, index; D. Waines, Cereals, bread and 
society, in JESHO, xxx/3 (1987), 255-85; idem, Muri: 
the tale of a condiment, in Al-Qantara, xii/2 (1991), 
371-88. (D. Wales) 
SHA‘IR (a.), poet. 
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4. In Muslim India 

5. In the western and central Sudan 
6. In Hausaland 

7. In Malaysia and Indonesia 


1. In the Arab world. 

A. Pre-lslamic and Umayyad periods. 

Among those endowed with knowledge and with 
power in ancient Arabia stands the figure of the sha‘, 
whose role is often confused with that of the ‘arraf 
(sha‘ara and “arafa having the same semantic value: cf. 
I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 3 ff.) and of the kahin 
[g.v.]. They were credited with the same source of 
inspiration, the djinns (Goldziher, Die Ginnen der Dichter, 
in ZDMG, xv [1891], 685 ff). However, the shat 
was, originally, the repository of magical rather than 
divinatory knowledge; his speech and his rhythms were 
directed towards enchantment. Higja’ and ritha’, satire 
and elegy respectively, were the primordial expressions 
of his magical power (T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 117, 
where, under n. 4, the principal references are to be 
found). 

Like the kahin, the sha%r “guided the tribe on the 
ways of booty and of war”. Both of them “advised, 
arbitrated, judged, decided, to the extent that, either 
their roles were blended with that of the tribal chief- 
tain or they became the latter’s advisers, flatterers or 
instigators” (ibid.). Their functions often coincided with 
that of the khatih (Goldziher, Der Chatth bei den altern 
Arabern, in WZKM, vi [1892], 97-102, summarised in 
French in Arabica, vii [1960], 16-18). 

Kahin and shé% expressed themselves in sadj*‘ and 
in radjaz {g.v.], a rhythmic style originally used for 
the enunciation of the oracle of the kahin and for the 
chanting of verses of the sha@% at the head of a col- 
umn of troops setting out for war. The two functions, 
united at the outset, became progressively differenti- 
ated, as their sources of inspiration diversified. Thus 
radjaz was the basis of secular poetry and sagj‘ remained 
the mode of expression of the Adhin. This distinction 
appears clearly in Kuran, LXIX, 40-3 (cf. LXXXI, 
19-25), where the text reads: “This is the word of a 
respected Prophet and is not that of a poet (shar), 
men of little faith; nor is it that of a soothsayer (kahin), 
men of little memory. It is a revelation (tanzil) of the 
Master of the Universe” (cf. Fahd, op. cit, 156, 64). 

The functions of the kahin and the sia‘%r were fre- 
quently assumed by the sayyid [9.v.]. This resulted from 
the fact that “in the Central Arabia of the 6th cen- 
tury, a sayyid was chosen who, among the members 
of the tribe, was distinguished by his qualities of elo- 
cution, of decision and of persuasion. The desert Arab 
was determined to defend his liberty and would only 
be induced to submit to the chief’s authority through 
reasoning and conviction; furthermore, the sayyid was 
entrusted with no powers of coercion and his pre- 
rogatives were limited. His prestige depended on his 
ability to influence his fellow-tribesmen with wisdom, 
with prudence, with informed advice, on his connec- 
tions with the chiefs of neighbouring tribes, on his 
wealth and generosity” (bid, 118-19). 

The first reference to the role of the sta% in the 
tribe is found in the Ecclesiastical history by Sozomenus 
(vi, 38, ll. 1-9), who was writing between 443 and 
450. This author, born in a small village near Gaza, 
takes up what had previously been written by Rufinus, 
a contemporary of St. Jerome, who completed the 
Church history by Eusebius of Caesarea and translated 
it into Latin after 402, and Socrates, another histo- 
rian of the Church (Ecc. hist., iv, 36, Il. 1-12). These 
authors speak of a “queen of the Saracen tribe (Arabs)” 
(saracenorum gentis regina), called Mawia, who led a stub- 
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born war against the Romans on the borders of 
Palestine and Arabia (vehementi bello Palaestini et Arabi 
Limitis/var. limites), defeated them and imposed her 
conditions on Valens (Emperor 364-78). According to 
Sozomenus, Mawia, widow of a chieftain killed in 
battle, played a very important role at the head of 
her tribe. After repudiating the accords (anovdai) 
concluded between her husband and the Romans, 
which were followed by excessive taxation demands, 
she set out to raid villages between Palestine and 
Egypt. Her victories and her courage were celebrated 
among the Arab tribes with popular songs (Sat). 
These songs were adaptations of poems in ragjaz (see 
on this subject F. Altheim-R. Stiehl, Die Araber in der 
alten Welt, iii, Berlin 1966, 101 ff; Fahd, Mawia et 
Dudj‘um aw al-Arab wa ’l-Riman fi awakhir al-kam al-rabt', 
in Actes du Congrés International sur Vhistoire de Bilad 
al-Sham, ‘Amman 1983). The connections which have 
always linked song and poetry are well known (cf. 
Blachére, HLA, ii, 357 ff.). It is also well known that 
poetic talent was widely distributed among both 
nomadic and sedentary Arabs (ibid., 331 ff). 

Poets may be divided into two categories: the poet 
of the tribe and the poet of the court. 

i. The poet of the tribe. 

In a series of concisely written pages (did., 238 ff), 
R. Blachére has painted a vivid and very detailed 
portrait of this poet, the heir to a prestigious tradi- 
tion. He is the quintessence of his tribal group, to 
which he is viscerally attached, even when he breaks 
his links with the latter (as in the case of the saa@uk 
or outlaws); as the spokesman of this group he par- 
ticipates in the essential manifestations of collective 
life (festivities, battles, delegations, etc.). 

His verbal talents sometimes lead him to take on 
the role of sayyid (as in the case of Ibn ‘Adjlan among 
the Nahd, Zuhayr b. Djanab among the Kalb, 
Muhalhil b. ‘Adi, ‘Amr b. Kulthim and Durayd b. 
al-Simma among the Djusham, Bistam b. Kays among 
the Shayban, Lakit b. Zurara among the Darim, Malik 
b. Nuwayra among the Tha‘laba, al-Mukhabbal among 
the Tamim, ‘Awf b. ‘Atiyya among the Taym, Hatim 
and Zayd al-Khayl among the Tayyi’, ‘Abbas b. 
Mirdas among the Sulaym, ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl among 
the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib and ‘Abd 
Yaghith b. Sala’a among the Madhhidj, Uhayha b. 
al-Djulah among the Aws, Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf among 
the Nadir, etc.). Such talents enhance the prestige of 
the entire group. “The biographical accounts teem 
with anecdotes where the poet manifests himself by 
means of his incomparable renown and the unique 
power of his speech. Such an image could not be an 
imaginary invention. It must have corresponded to 
observed facts” (ibid, 338). 

We have here a being passionately devoted to the 
cause of his clan; he espouses its conflicts, he attacks 
its enemies, he replies to invectives (Aiga’) of which 
it is the object, he praises its past and present glories, 
he is the repository of its achievements. “Poetry”, the 
caliph ‘Umar was supposedly told, “is the diwdn (the 
register, the memory) of the Arabs”. Poets and poet- 
esses often contributed to victory, with their presence 
at the head of armies, and to the comfort of survivors, 
with praise of the courage and valour displayed by 
those who had fallen in the course of the battle. 

His public—it is hard to imagine him without a 
public—consists of his family and of his tribe, a whole 
world which “places its hopes in him, urges him on 
in his contests, praises him when he wins, turns to 
others when his inadequacies endanger the honour of 
the group” (ibid., 339). His source of inspiration is 
found in his public, but this does not prevent him 


withdrawing into himself and expressing his own opin- 
ions and his disappointments regarding the human 
condition (for a selection of verses of this type, cf. 
Fahd, L’homme vu par les poétes préislamiques, in Quademi 
di Studi Arabi, x [Venice 1992], 3-19). A tribe with- 
out a poet of renown was considered inferior (as was 
the case of the Murad and the Khath‘am). It was 
usually in the context of fairs, generally organised in 
the vicinity of pilgrimage routes, the most celebrated 
being ‘Ukaz and Dhu *l-Madjaz near Mecca, that 
poetic competitions were held between tribes or be- 
tween poets of the same tribe. “These competitions 
could exert the same attraction as duels: a day was 
appointed, the participants arrived in their finest 
garments, mounted on sumptuously appointed beasts; 
the audience formed a circle round them and, at the 
conclusion of the contest, congratulated the winner” 
(Blachére, op. cit, 341). ~ 

The foregoing account constitutes the permanent 
core of the conception which may be held of the 
poet of the tribe. This core will be found in a more 
or less explicit fashion throughout the periods of evo- 
lution of the function of the poet in Arab society, as 
the latter glides imperceptibly from nomadism to 
sedentarisation, by way of a long period of semi-seden- 
tarisation. 

ii. The poet of the court. 

Attracted by the glamour of urban or semi-urban 
society, the nomad poet, without leaving his group 
and without renouncing its defence, attached himself 
to a patron whose panegyrist he became, at the risk 
of losing a part of his liberty and sometimes his life. 
Becoming peripatetic, he had occasion to transfer his 
allegiance from one patron to another (as in the cases 
of al-Mutalammis, al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani and Hassan 
b. Thabit). Lakhmids and Ghassanids competed in the 
collection of poets (as in the case of ‘Amr b. Kulthiim, 
Tarafa, al-A‘sha Maymiin, Abi Zubayd b. Harmala 
b. al-Mundhir, al-Hutay’a, etc.): they demanded of 
them that they celebrate their achievements and their 
munificence in long poems. Generous towards those 
poets whom they considered the best, they could be 
cruel and despotic towards the others. The poets who 
frequented their courts brought with them their tribal 
quarrels; “their fury was fanned there by the game 
of covetousness, of personal quarrels, of sentimental 
intrigues, of the vanity peculiar to the genus writabile 
poetarum” (cf. the quarrel of al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani 
and al-Munakhkhal, ibid., 299, 346). 

Poetic circles were formed around Ghassanid and 
Lakhmid phylarchs at Djillik in the vicinity of 
Damascus and at Hira (around ‘Adi b. Zayd), by 
means of which Bedouin poetry began a process of 
evolution in contact with Syro-Mesopotamian civilisa- 
tion. “At Hira the personality of the poet was forged 
in the form in which it was to flourish at Basra or 
at Kifa when ‘Irak became the intellectual centre of 
Arabo-Islamic civilisation” (#id., 347). 

iii, The poet (of the tribe and of the court) afler the advent 
of Islam. 

Following the disappearance of the Lakhmids and 
the Ghassanids, the poet of the court returned to his 
role as poet of the tribe, confronted by the hostility 
of nascent Islam towards poetry, considered decadent 
and a survival of Arab paganism. Dubbed a “djinn- 
inspired poet” by his Meccan adversaries (Kur’4n, 
XXI, 5; XXVI, 224-28, XXXVI, 35-36; LIE, 29; 
etc.), Muhammad denounced poets and poetry. As a 
result of this, the production of poetry declined. 
However, on arriving in Medina, he was unable to 
ignore the effective instrument of propaganda consti- 
tuted by poetry. In the manner of a sayyid, he took 
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into his service an eminent poet who had been a 
protégé of the Ghassanids and of the Lakhmids, Hassan 
b. Thabit [9.0], who became his accredited pane- 
gyrist. Other poets rallied around the founder of Islam, 
seen as a head of state unlike any other in the Arab 
world (as in the case of Ka‘b b. Malik, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Rawaha, Abi Kays b. al-Aslat, Bashir b. Sa‘d); 
others opposed him at the cost of their lives (as in 
the case of the Jewish poet of Medina Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf 
and others). 

Under the first four caliphs, there was a gradual 
return to the appreciation of poetry, on condition that 
it upheld a certain ethic (makdrim al-akhlak). The poet 
Suhaym was put to death, under ‘Umar, on account 
of his amorous escapades. This was not unaccom- 
panied by a degree of embarrassment, “a sort of bad 
conscience paving the way for a process of rehabilita- 
tion” (ibid., 355). Some went so far as to show the 
Prophet allowing improvisation and even improvising 
himself on the radjaz metre (al-Bukhari, ed. Cairo, iv, 
51) or reciting a fragment from a pagan poet (bid, 
iv, 52). 

It was in the Umayyad period that the poet was 
to regain his place in his tribal group and as client 
of numerous patrons, caliphs, governors and prosper- 
ous merchants enriched by the wealth accruing from 
the tide of conquests. This was the age of prestigious 
poets such as al-Akhtal, Djarir and al-Farazdak [9.v.]. 
In accordance with the attachment of the Umayyad 
princes to Bedouin tradition, the poet returned to his 
original function as representative of his tribe and 
champion of its interests. He spoke of its past, of its 
glories, of its merits, either in eulogistic poems ad- 
dressed to his patrons, or in contests of fakhr (boast- 
ing) or hidja’ (satire) in which he engaged with his 
rivals. All this was done with the aim of gaining credit 
for himself or for his tribe in the estimation of the 
one who was the subject of the eulogy. The poet of 
the court, in the terms previously described, was super- 
seded by the poet of the tribe, even though his role 
was essentially played in the court. The vast majority 
of the poets who achieved eminence in this period 
were natives of the desert; throughout their careers, 
they remained in close contact with their tribes, to 
which they returned after the completion of their tasks 
in the court and in the presence of their patrons. 
Al-Akhtal, a Christian of the great tribal confederation 
of the Taghlib, began with the celebration of local 
sayyids in the region of Kifa. His career as “cantor 
of the Umayyads” started when Yazid I, still the heir 
presumptive, commissioned him to satirise the Ansar 
of Medina who claimed to be of “Yemeni” descent; 
he unleashed a poetical campaign which was to earn 
him vehement ripostes on the part of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Hassan, al-Nu‘man b. Bashir and al-Nabigha 
al-Dja‘di. Thus he found himself embroiled in the 
perpetual dispute between the Arabs of the South 
(Yemenis) and Arabs of the North (Kaysis), the dis- 
pute which was to wreak such damage in all the 
phases of Arab history. 

For his part, Djarir also began his career with his 
tribe (the Tamim); throughout his life, he remained 
attached to his ancestral desert, the Yamama, return- 
ing to it after brief periods in Basra or in Damascus; 
he, too, was the spokesman of the Kaysis against the 
Yemenis. Al-Farazdak (also of the Tamim), born like 
Djarir in the Yamama, began his career as a tribal 
poet, then served a number of patrons before suc- 
ceeding in becoming official poet of the court, under 
the reign of al-Walid I. It was in Basra that he spent 
the major part of his life; it was also there that he 
died. 


Not one of these three poets resided in the caliphal 
court at Damascus. While politico-religious contro- 
versies (Kaysis and Yemenis, Sunnis and Shi‘is) appear 
in their eulogistic and satirical poems, there is no 
echo to be found there of the life of the court. The 
sumptuous palaces of Damascus could not make them 
forget the desert in which they had been brought up; 
their poetic art, which is that of the great poets of 
pre-Islam, bears witness to this. 

Hence the poet of the Umayyad period remained 
in the service of his tribe, like his predecessor in the 
pre-Islamic era. But his audience had changed. 
Conquests had fragmented the tribes and caused the 
proliferation of urban centres, colonised by segments 
of peninsular tribes; it was in these “colonies” that 
young poets were accepted and helped to make their 
way in this evolving society. The poet, usually of mod- 
est background, sought to exploit his art as a means 
of acquiring wealth and distinction. On the way he 
encountered rivals and competitors, and also risked 
making deadly enemies. Hence the important role of 
higj@ in this period (in particular between Djarir and 
al-Farazdak). There would also be instances where he 
was caught in a vice between his ancestral group and 
the central or local power; it was then incumbent on 
him to attempt to serve the interests of both (for 
example, al-Farazdak reminding the caliph of the sup- 
port given him by the Tamim at the time of the 
suppression of the Yemenis, in revolt at the instiga- 
tion of Yazid b. al-Muhallab, Blachére, 544 n. 4). 
There were instances where the poet refused to sub- 
mit and appealed to his group for assistance; then, 
following a trivial incident, the issue grew in impor- 
tance and “fire engulfed the tribe” (for example: a 
Sulami poet, insulted by al-Akhtal in the presence of 
the caliph, left in fury and incited his people to attack 
the Taghlib, ibid, 544 n. 6). 

Two factors contributed greatly to the popularity 
of the poets in the Umayyad period. On the one 
hand, the large number of patrons emerging from the 
governmental and military aristocracy, enriched by the 
acquisition of large estates (as in the case of Djunayd, 
governor of Sind, eulogised by Djarir and al-Farazdak); 
on the other, the return of the same aristocracy to 
its desert origins and to the chivalrous values of its 
ancestors. Also, panegyric (madk) and glorification ( fakhr) 
occupied an important place in the poetry of this 
period. 

From the point of view of the court, the poet was 
considered to be “an auxiliary of the central power 
and a link with the peninsular world, the upheavals 
in which should not be ignored” (cbid., 546); he was 
“an element, if not permanent then at least influen- 
tial”, of the court. His talent, initially exploited polit- 
ically under the Marwanids, was ultimately recognised 
in artistic terms, from the time of al-Walid I (86-96/ 
705-15 [g.v.]), himself a poet. For this caliph, the art 
of versification was not only a recreation; it was also 
“the instrument of expression of the ‘self? and the 
source of intense emotions” (ibid., 548). 

The governors of provinces (Ziyad, al-Hadjdjadj, 
Khalid al-Kasri, etc.) also employed poets for their 
propaganda, keeping them in a state of dependence 
as a means of avoiding conflict. Those opposed to 
the Umayyad régime themselves had recourse to the 
talents of poets (al-A‘sha of the Hamdan paid with 
his life for his attachment to Ibn al-Ash‘ath); numer- 
ous poets supported al-Muhallab as a supporter of 
the régime; others applauded his son Yazid when he 
rebelled against the caliphal authority, but abandoned 
him immediately after his defeat. The same applied 
to the secessionist Zubayrids. 
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In this way the Umayyad poet, like the poet of 
the tribe in the pre-Islamic period, served the cause 
of his tribe and the politics which it espoused. Among 
the poets of the time, two themes often appear in 
their diwans; the quarrel between Kaysis and Yemenis 
and the taking of sides in the conflict then in progress 
between Djarir and al-Farazdak. The dominant ide- 
ology remained the tribal affiliation which linked the 
two generations, that of pre-Islam and that of the 
Umayyad period. 

An exception to this dominant current is constituted 
by the poetical school of the Hidjaz. The very rigid 
society which had formed in the urban centres of 
the region (Mecca, Medina and Ta’if) under the first 
four caliphs, allowed no place for the poet, still 
regarded as representing the customs of pre-Islamic 
times and denounced by the Prophet. But as a result 
of the wealth which abounded in these cities, on 
account of the conquests and of the isolation in which 
they had lived for ten years, following the uprising 
of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, a perceptible evolution 
of customs and behavior led towards a sophisticated 
society in which song and poetry, favoured and 
cultivated by new patrons, underwent a striking 
development. Thus the poet was once again in ser- 
vice. But, remote from the centre of power and from 
tribal quarrels, he devoted himself to renewing an 
almost forgotten ancestral lyricism. So a type of lit- 
eral “romanticism” was born, the hero being the poet 
himself, an amorous poet, deprived of his loved one 
on account of the rigidity of tribal morals (as in the 
cases of Kays b. Dharih, Waddah al-Yaman, Madjnin 
and Djamil). Thus the poet became a character of 
romance. 

A certain degree of female emancipation is evident 
in this period. Some women enjoyed a social promo- 
tion such that they were enabled to maintain literary 
“salons” and to receive poets (as in the case of ‘A’isha, 
daughter of Talha, grand-daughter of Abi Bakr, the 
first caliph; Zaynab, daughter of Mu‘aykib; Zaynab, 
daughter of Misa; and most notably, Thurayya, daugh- 
ter of a wealthy family of Ta if, and Sukayna, grand- 
daughter of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, the fourth caliph). 
These women exerted considerable influence over the 
poets who entertained them, in particular, over ‘Umar 
b. Abr Rabi‘a, Kuthayyir and Nusayb. 

The greatest poet of this period was undoubtedly 
‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a [g¢.v.], a man of wealth and in- 
dependence. He made a name for himself with his 
countless affairs with aristocratic ladies (including 
Fatima, daughter of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, and 
Umm Muhammad, daughter of the caliph Marwan). 
His diwan abounds with poems recounting his tem- 
pestuous loves, inspired by “a violent and mutual pas- 
sion, coupled with estrangements and reconciliations” 
(bid., 631). Singers both male and female borrowed 
his poems, and storytellers made him a legend in his 
own lifetime, hence his considerable renown, which 
eclipsed that of the other poets of his time. He opened 
up a new direction in courtly poetry, a direction 
denounced by the moralists of the time (in particular 
by the Shi‘T circles of Medina) but much appreciated 
by the new poetical movement which came into being 
at the end of the Umayyad period. ‘Umar b. Abt 
Rabr‘a is far removed from the poet of the tribe, 
although retaining a few of the clichés, just as he is 
far removed from the poet of the court. More than 
any other poet of the time, he is the poet of the 
“self”. 

Bibliography: The principal source of material 
for this article is R. Blachére, Histoire de la littéra- 
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(of which all that has appeared is La ktiérature et la 
poéste archaique des origines jusque vers 107/725), Paris 
1952, 1964 and 1966, 3 vols. in continuous pagi- 
nation (865 pp.); Arabic tr. Ibrahim al-Kilani, 
Damascus 1973, repr. 1984, 983 pp. In this writer’s 
opinion, this is the only work which provides a 
comprehensive and accurate survey of the period 
in question. It is based on a vast bibliography, tak- 
ing into account diwans, anthologies, commentaries 
and recent studies. It would be inappropriate to 
list all these here, since they have not been directly 
consulted. 

To this magisterial work, which replaces every- 
thing that has gone before it, may be added this 
writer’s own La divination arabe, Leiden 1966, repr. 
Paris 1967, where the poet is observed in his most 
archaic role. The reader is further referred to the 
work of Francesco Gabrieli on La poésie religicuse de 
Vancien Islam, Paris 1974 (= REI, special edition, 
no. 8), since the limitations of this article have 
made it impossible to dwell for long on this period 
of transition. (T. Fann) 

B. From the ‘Abbasid period to the Nahda 
[see Suppl.]. 
C. From 1850 to the present day. 

The role of the Arab poet in society during the 
second half of the 19th century was a natural contin- 
uation of the low status of the Arab convivial poet 
(al-sha‘ir al-nadim) [see NaDim], who composed pane- 
gytic poetry to earn his living by entertaining and 
celebrating his patron’s generosity and “noble” char- 
acter, and used his versification for celebrating his 
friends and society on their happy and sad occasions. 
The poet’s role continued to be that of a platform 
orator celebrating, rejoicing, lamenting, inaugurating 
private and public buildings, criticising political and 
economic problems in conventional style and meta- 
phors. Even in their panegyric poetry dedicated to 
the Prophet Muhammad (muwashshahat and mada’ih 
nabawiyya) there was no serious attempt at metaphys- 
ical or spiritual expression. 

However, an insight and an eyewitness to the 
condition of the role of the Arab poet in society is 
given in detail in the biographies written by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Djabarti [¢.v.] in his ‘Agja’tb al-dthar. In 
fact, al-Djabarti is a rare example of Muslim scholar 
who classified the status of the poet in society as more 
important than that of the rulers, and below the reli- 
gious scholars (‘ulama’), because of the critical and 
intellectual role which the poet played in the Arab 
society. 

According to al-Djabarti, the poet’s role ranges from 
composing a verse to be engraved upon a seal in a 
finger-ring up to elegies. Verses and poems were 
ordered to be engraved on marble and plated with 
gold upon the vault of a reception room (magdjlis) or 
upon the entrance of the mosques, on the walls of 
the sleeping room and on tomb stones, with blessings 
for good omen and the last verse denoting the date 
of the building and the name of the owner. 

Al-Djabarti distinguished between the poor poets 
who earned their living by composing panegyrical 
poetry and the high-ranking scholars who wrote poetry 
to honour their friends as well as for social purposes 
and entertainment. The poorer poets used to attend 
ceremonies or to visit their generous patrons in their 
madjlis “near lunch hour” in order to get two pres- 
ents, “a good lunch and a gift” in cash, sometimes 
of gold money. They used to recite their panegyrics 
standing before their patron or would hand him a 
written copy of their poem after kissing his hand or 
the edge of his attire, a custom which continued to 
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Ahmad Shawki’s time among conventional poets. 
High-class scholars like Hasan al-‘Attar (1766-1835), 
who later on became the Shaykh of al-Azhar, com- 
posed elegies to honour his deceased friends, scholars 
or rulers, and his poems were recited in the funeral 
by a special reciter (munshid) after the prayer. In his 
old age, he composed poetry to honour influential 
people, “only when necessary, and in order to show 
dissimulation towards them (ila bi-kadr al-dariira wa-nifak 
ahl al-‘asr). However, a poet endowed with the ability of 
improvisation on subjects of discussion or in praise of 
his patron, and who was able to answer his patron 
or his friends in debate by improvised verses, was 
admired and considered of greater poetic talent. 

During the 19th century and the first quarter of 
the 20th century, poets continued to serve as an effec- 
tive mass medium for the rulers, rich patrons, mer- 
chants and religious scholars. Some poets were asked 
to compose poetry for the purpose of encouraging 
common people by their praise-poems (mada’th) to visit 
the shrines of Muslim saints (wali, pl. awliya’). 
According to al-Djabarti, when al-Sayyid ‘Ali the 
dull-witted one (ab/ah), who was believed to be a saint, 
died on 16 Rabi‘ I 1214/17 September 1799, his 
brother brought poets and reciters of poetry (shu‘ara’ 
wa-munshidiin) to sing his praise and enumerate his 
miracles and blessings in order to encourage people 
to visit his tomb and thereby to offer their donations 
and offerings to the saint in order to secure the income 
of the shrine. 

Both patrons and poets were in need of each other: 
the patrons for the purpose of prestige and esteem 
and the poets for the purpose of living and for contacts 
with the ruling class and social connections. The gen- 
erous Mamlik amir Murad Bey Muhammad (d. 1215/ 
1801) used to encourage poets to join his madjlis and 
lavished presents on poets who composed poems in 
his honour and increased his notability. When he 
died, poetesses and women singers composed elegies 
and sang them accompanied by music to lament his 
death. During revolts against oppressive Ottoman 
pashas and other officials, poets composed critical 
poems and versified slogans and taught them to chil- 
dren to chant them in the streets and in front of the 
rulers’ palaces. 

These conditions continued as late as the begin- 
ning of the 1920s. The Greek Orthodox poet and 
writer Mikha’il Nu‘ayma (1889-1988 [9.v.]), under the 
influence of his Russian education and Romanticism, 
criticised in his book al-Ghirbal the role of the poet 
in the Arab society. He accused contemporary poets 
of being platform orators and convivial poets who 
were engaged in the communal and festive life of his 
society. He unconsciously summarised al-Djabarti’s 
description of the role of the poet in society, saying 
that they only deal with subjects such as tahani 
(congratulations), ikhwantyyat (exchanging friendly 
poems), musagjalat (debates) which were dedicated to 
other poets, madth (eulogy), ritha’ (elegy) for his patron, 
ghazal (erotic poetry), wasf (description) and celebra- 
tion of a memorable occasion, an official or religious 
holiday, a public, political or military event, or the 
inauguration of public and private buildings. Nu‘ayma 
attacked conventional poets, calling them “versifiers 
and craftsmen who versified every aspect of communal 
life, such as birth, death, wine-drinking, greeting 
friends. Thus everything is versified in Arab cultural 
life, except feelings and thought” (al-Ghirbal, 122). 

With the renaissance of the Arabic language and 
culture during the 19th century under the reforms of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.] in Egypt and the Chris- 
tian missionary activities in Syria and Lebanon, a class 


of secular officials who were endowed with poetic tal- 
ents sought to revive the classical Arabic rhetorics, 
style and themes, and used the method of mu‘arada 
[¢.v.] (imitation of classical poems) for this purpose. 

The semi-independent rulers in North Africa and 
the Middle East, the courts of such rulers as Amir 
Bashir IT al-Shihabr (1767-1850) in-Lebanon, the Egyp- 
tian Khedives from the accession of Isma‘ll Pasha 
(1863-79) onwards, the court of King Faysal I in ‘Irak 
(1921-33), and King ‘Abd Allah (1921-51) in Jordan, 
looked for an entourage of poets and men of letters 
to speak their praise and merits as well as for the 
purpose of entertainment and social activities. In these 
courts, the status of al-sha@‘%r al-nadim and/or of the 
poet laureate (sha‘ir al-balaf) gained great esteem and 
respect with secured income. The duty of such court 
poets was to compose a poem to greet the ruler on 
feasts and holidays, birthdays, write poems of farewell 
when the ruler departed for a journey abroad and 
another at the reception on his return, greeting guests 
as well as on other occasions. The new courts were 
interested in neo-classical poets for their panegyrics 
in order to raise the rulers’ esteem in the eyes of 
their people. 

With the development of printing and journalism 
in the Arab world during the 19th century, poetry 
played an important role. Panegyric poems to the 
rulers published on the front page opened the gates 
of the sovereign’s courts to these writers. When Faris 
al-Shidyak [g.v.] heard of the charitable deeds of 
Ahmad Pasha, the Bey of Tunis, in Marseilles and 
Paris, he composed a panegyric poem on the Bey; 
the latter was so impressed with it that he sent a 
naval vessel to London to bring him and his wife to 
Tunis. This generous gesture made a great impres- 
sion on al-Shidyak, who praised the famed generos- 
ity of the Arabs in his book al-Sak ‘ala ’l-sak fi-ma 
huwa al-Faryak, Paris 1855. Al-Shidyak compared the 
role of the Arab poet in his society to that of European 
poets. He found that the main difference was that 
the Arab poets were eulogists who praised their patrons 
in exchange for their generous presents, and cited the 
old Arab maxim attributed to the Andalusian poet 
Abia Muhammad ‘Abd al-Djalil b. Wahban that “pres- 
ents open the mouth of the poets [to praise their 
patrons] (al-luhad taflahu al-laha). 

Subsequently, Faris al-Shidyak converted to Islam, 
a step influenced also by revenge for the death of his 
brother who was tortured to death (1829) by the 
Maronite clergy because of his conversion to Pro- 
testantism. Later on, he established his newspaper al- 
Djawa’ib and devoted most of his poems in praise of 
the Ottoman sultan and his officials. 

The founder of al-Ahrém newspaper (Alexandria 
1875), Salim Takla (1849-92), used to publish on the 
front page congratulatory poems to the Khedives 
Isma%l and Tawfik on their birthdays and the an- 
niversaries of their ascension to the throne, as did 
also Ya‘kiib Sanni‘ [¢.v.] in his newspaper Aba Nadddra, 
in which he published poems in praise of the Sultan 
and Prince Halim. 

Ahmad Shawki (1868-1932 [g.v.]) is considered the 
most famous poet laureate in the modern Arab world, 
and he was proud of his office as a court poet of 
the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmr II (1892-1914), who 
bestowed on him the title of Bey (1905). When the 
British deposed ‘Abbas II, Shawki composed a poem 
in praise of the Sultan Husayn Kamil (d. 1917) (al- 
Shawktyyat, i, 214-18) and the descendants of the 
Khedive Isma‘ll. For this poem, he was exiled by the 
British to Spain. He became a member of the Senate 
in the Egyptian Parliament. In 1927 he achieved the 
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dream of every Arab poet and was honoured by a 
festival (mihradjan) of delegations of poets from all the 
Arab countries, in which he was declared “prince of 
poets” (amir al-shu‘ara’). Less famous poets in the Arab 
world such as ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Kazimf [g.v.] received 
pensions from the awkaf through the intervention of 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh [@.v.], in compensation 
for his panegyrics. 

In ‘Irak, the poet Ma‘rif al-Rusaff [¢.v.], who edited 
al-Amal (1923), published his poems on the front page 
as his main articles. In consequence of his poems crit- 
icising the King and the government, his newspaper 
was stopped and he was summoned before the court. 
In order to earn his living, he composed panegyrical 
odes to the Prime Minister, ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Sa‘diin, 
but after the latter’s suicide he lost his patron, and 
in his old age had to sell cigarettes to earn his liv- 
ing and compose verses to publicise Ghazi Cigarettes. 
He also received a monthly salary of forty dinars from 
his rich patron Muzhir al-Shawi, an ex-member of 
the ‘Iraki Parliament, and in gratitude al-Rus&fi would 
send him a panegyric poem as a receipt. 

Muhammad Mahdi al-Djawahiri (?1900- ) was like- 
wise appointed for a short time (1927-30) as poet lau- 
reate at King Faysal’s court. In his successive 
newspapers al-Furat (1930), al-Inkilab (1937), al-Ray 
al-Amm (1937) and al-Awkat al-Baghdadiyya (1951), al- 
Djawahiri used to publish his poems on current polit- 
ical events instead of the main articles. When he 
joined the leftist movement in ‘Irak, he criticised the 
government in his poems. As a result, his newspapers 
were closed down and he was put in jail. His brother 
Dja‘far joined the demonstrations against the 
Portsmouth Treaty between ‘Irak and Great Britain, 
and ‘Irakt poets used to recite poems during the 
Wathba of 1948, ie. the students’ revolt in Baghdad. 
As was the custom of many other nationalist and left- 
ist poets as early as the ‘Iraki revolts against the 
British in 1920, they used to stand on cars or be car- 
ried on peoples’ shoulders to recite their poems. Al- 
Djawahiri’s poems, lamenting the death of his brother 
who was killed in these demonstrations, were recited 
with amplifiers from the mosques and attracted a great 
crowd of mourners. In 1992 al-Djawahiri recited a 
panegyric poem in front of King Husayn of Jordan, 
praising him and the Hashimite Royal Family; the 
poem received great attention in the Arab world and 
was broadcast several times on Jordanian television 
(S. Djubran, Sill al-fala, 32-63). 

The Prince, later King, ‘Abd Allah of Jordan used 
to admit to his court poets of all ranks, who would 
recite poems after lunch in his praise written in gram- 
matical Arabic as well as in Bedouin and urban dialects 
(Khayyat, al-Takassub, 95). Even Jewish poets from 
‘Irak in Israel continued this Arab tradition, and the 
poets Salim Sha‘shi‘, Abraham Obadya and others 
greeted their friends and _ celebrated _Israel’s 
Independence Day with poems. They also recited ele- 
gies at the graves of the poets Anwar Sha‘tl [¢.v.] 
and Dr. Murad Mikhail and on the anniversaries of 
their deaths. 

Under the influence of Western thought and poetry, 
a new generation of Arab poets (from 1850 up to 
1920, the year when al-R4bita al-Kalamiyya was estab- 
lished, and later with the establishment of the a/-Diwan 
group headed by al-‘Akkad, al-Mazini and Shukri 
[g.w.|, and of the Apollo magazine by Ahmad Zaki 
Abi Shadi in 1932), began to break completely with 
the tradition of al-sha‘%r al-nadim, seeing poetry as a 
serious and creative art. They were convinced that 
poets have a great responsibility towards their nation, 
country and culture, and can bring a moral, cultural, 





national, and spiritual revival to their countries. The 
young secular generation, especially, the Mahdjari 
poets of al-Rabita (1920-31) strove to revive the old 
function of the poet-prophet by claiming that the poet 
is not a beggar or a convivial companion, but some- 
thing greater. Indeed, he is a creative artist, a prophet, 
a philosopher, a painter, musician and priest, who 
might have to sacrifice his life for his ideals and prin- 
ciples (see Aba: Madi, a/-Djadawil, n.d., 73; Nu‘ayma, 
al-Ghirbal, Cairo 1946, 73-4; Dyjibran, Muhyi al-Din 
Rida (ed.), in Baldghat al-‘Arab, 55). There are no eulo- 
gies or elegies in the anthologies of the new genera- 
tion of poets. Many poets since the 1920s have 
specialised in such topics as nationalism (kawmiyya), 
patriotism (wataniyya), social affairs, erotic poetry 
(ghazal), feminine affairs, etc. 

All the revolutions and grave events in the Arab 
world, such as the female liberation movement, the 
events of World War II, the mse and fall of Nazi 
Germany, the Palestinian Question and the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, the Algerian uprising against France, 
the Civil War in Lebanon, the Jntfada in the Oc- 
cupied Territories in Ghazza and the West Bank, all 
have had their own poets and poetry. Poets such as 
Ibrahim Taikan of Nabulus and his sister Fadwa 
Tukan, who started her poetic activities with elegies 
on her friends and relatives, have defended the Arab 
Palestinian question (F. Tukan, Ritla, 72, 87-113), 
whilst leftist poets such as Badr Shakir al-Sayyab, ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Bayati and Kazim Djawad have recited 
their poems at demonstrations in defence of their lib- 
eral political views. 

Although nowadays, due to the spread of printed 
and electronic mass media, the role of the Arab poet has 
become limited to a more confined audience, famous 
poets such as Nizar Kabbani, Mahmiid Darwish, 
Samih al-Kasim, etc., are still able to attract great 
Arab audiences during their poetry evenings, when 
they recite their poems concerning political, national 
and social subjects in many Arab and European capitals. 
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is such that the typology of the Andalusian s4% seems 
to have barely undergone any major transformations, 
in spite of a quite eventful political and military his- 
tory. It is interesting to note, furthermore, that this 
typology follows, except in a few details, its eastern 
model; whatever may be said regarding this point, 
the fact is that the Orient, cradle of the Arabic lan- 
guage and of Islam, remained, for this distant pro- 
vince, the supreme cultural and spiritual reference. It 
may be recalled that the conquest of Spain was under- 
taken by Arabs, in 92/711, during the reign of the 
Umayyad caliph al-Walid I, who ruled from 86/705 
to 98/715, and that al-Andalus was administered, until 
the fall of the Umayyad dynasty in 132/715, by a 
score of governors who successively headed this 
country, on behalf of the caliphs of Damascus [see 
AL-ANDALUs. vi]. According to the sparse information 
which is available, poet-soldiers participated more or 
less directly in this expedition. Others, arriving from 
Syria or elsewhere, subsequently joined them. 
All played, to varying degrees, a not insignificant 
political role. By means of their poetic talents, they 
contributed to the consolidation of the authority of 
local governors and to the reinforcement of the 
prestige of the central power in Damascus. After 
the arrival of the ‘Abbasids in the east and the pro- 
found political upheavals which ensued, the official 
Andalusian poets remained faithful to the “Syrian 
tradition”. 

In fact, very soon after the fall of the Umayyad 
caliphate, a Marwanid prince, ‘Abd al-Rahman I, 
nicknamed al-Dakhil (the Immigrant), secretly arrived 
in Spain and succeeded in reviving the Umayyad 
dynasty, having himself proclaimed amir of al-Andalus 
in 138/756. In order to confirm his authority and 
restore the grandeur of his escutcheon, he enlisted to 
his cause a number of propagandists and poets who 
celebrated the glory of his family and his own in 
return for favours, money or rank. All his successors 
adopted the same line of conduct. 

It is to be noted that the majority of these poets 
were of Arab origin, in most cases emigrants from 
Syria who remained closely attached to the traditions 
of this country. Furthermore, many of them ultimately 
became absorbed into the Arab aristocracy, the rul- 
ing caste of al-Andalus. But, following the start of the 
amirate of ‘Abd al-Rahman II (206-38/822-52), Spain 
was “‘Irakised” and gradually broke its links with the 
“Syrian tradition”. The principal proponent of this 
“Trakisation” was the eminent ‘Iraki poet Ziryab 
(173-243/789-857 [q.v.]), who arrived in Cordova and 
introduced into the Iberian Peninsula the fashions of 
the ‘Abbasid court (see E. Lévi-Provencal, Ciwilisation, 
69 ff). Henceforward, Damascus was also replaced by 
Baghdad as a model. 

Another phenomenon, perhaps not unrelated to the 
afore-mentioned “‘Irakisation”, came into existence at 
about the same period, at any rate during the 3rd/9th 
century. After what was in fact a long period of 
mutual ignorance, the two very different ethnic ele- 
ments populating Muslim Spain began to come closer 
together, in a process which gradually culminated in 
a kind of fusion particularly favourable to the birth 
of an original literature. These two phenomena had 
major repercussions regarding the typology of the An- 
dalusian poet who, from the 3rd/9th century onward, 
freed himself to some extent from the hegemony of 
the “Syrian tradition” on the one hand, and showed 
greater awareness of what was fashionable in the 
‘Abbasid court of Baghdad, or what was developing 
before his very eyes, in his own country, on the other. 

Very little information is available regarding the 


Hispano-Muslim poets who lived in the first centuries 


_of Arab domination. One of the first anthologies, the 


Kitab al-Hada’ik of Ibn Faradj al-Djayyani (d. ca. 
366/976) has not survived. That of Abu *l-Walid al- 
Himyari (d. ca. 440/1048) contains a selection of texts 
devoted to gardens and to the springtime, and gives 
information exclusively regarding floral poetry and the 
bucolic poets. 

For the end of the 4th/10th century, and in par- 
ticular the 5th/11th century, dearth of material is less 
of a problem, since there is access to a number of 
valuable documents and, in particular, two anthologies: 
Kala id al-ikyan and Matmah al-anfus by Fath Ibn 
Khakan (d. 529/1134 [g.v.]), and especially al-Dhakhira 
Ji mahasin ahl al-Djazira by Ibn Bassam (d. 542/1147 
[g.v.]) (on the value and the importance of these 
anthologies, see Afif Ben Abdesselem, La vie littéraire 
dans l’Espagne musulmane sous les Mulitk al-Tawa’if (V‘/ XI 
stécle), unpubl. thesis, Sorbonne-Paris 1992). The very 
existence of these Andalusian anthologies proves that 
during this period, poets were quite numerous. 

The latter were highly esteemed by Umayyad sov- 
ereigns and ‘Amirid Adgjibs, who engaged their services 
in exchange for all kinds of favours. But after the 
collapse of the power of the Bani ‘Amir (ca. 399/1009) 
and the outbreak of the civil war, the fina which was 
to bring fire and bloodshed to the land, the poets 
were dispossessed, enduring these troubled times with- 
out the support of patrons. Some were obliged to 
leave the capital, Cordova, to seek out patrons else- 
where, and to live a peripatetic life similar to that of 
the troubadours (see Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, i/1, 67). 
“During this turbulent period,” writes Ibn al-Khatib, 
“the poets of the ‘Amirids and the [last of the] 
Umayyads, on whose mouths and whose meeting-places 
spiders had spun their webs, lived in acute destitu- 
tion; their natural dispositions were ruined. They were 
like lonely and famished falcons, forced by extreme 
necessity to subsist on a diet of grasshoppers” (see 
Ibn al-Khatib, A‘ma/, 122; H. Pérés, La poése andalouse 
en arabe classique, 80). 

But the most favourable period for the Andalusian 
poets was undoubtedly that of the Mulik al-Tawa’if 
{g.v.], who succeeded in building on the ruins of the 
Umayyad caliphate of Cordova principalities, some of 
which were particularly dynamic and prosperous. In 
the interests of propaganda and for reasons of pres- 
tige, all these sovereigns made it a point of honour 
to attract to their courts the best artists, writers, and 
poets in particular. Thus poetry became a highly 
esteemed product. This extraordinary fascination with 
the rhyming game was shared—no doubt for the same 
reasons—by the most varied classes and levels of the 
population. At the summit of the social scale, were 
princes, wazirs, senior dignitaries, etc. Marwan al- 
Talik, a descendant of the caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasir, may be said to have found his true royalty 
in poetry, after the model of the ‘Abbasid Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, to whom he is often compared (see Ibn al- 
Abbar, Hulla, i, 221). It would be tedious and 
unnecessary to list here all the Andalusian poet-princes 
and to analyse their poetical works. Suffice it to say 
that, in aristocratic circles, the composition of verse 
was learnt at a very early age. It constituted an essen- 
tial element of the education of the young aristocrat. 
Occasional courting of the muses was a popular pas- 
time, practised most often for personal gratification, 
or in order to conform to a fashion, or to advertise 
a certain art of living. The poetic themes most often 
tackled were fakkr [see MUFAKHARA] and descriptions. 
The most mundane incidents of daily life were 
recounted in verse. The prince of Seville al-Mu‘tamid 
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Ibn ‘Abbad [¢.v.] whose life was “pure poetry in 
action” (see E. Garcia Gomez, Poesia, 70), addressed 
himself in verse to his father al-Mu‘tadid, asking for 
a bay horse or a shield, requesting his permission to 
go hunting, or begging his forgiveness in the wake of 
his unsuccessful attempt to seize Malaga (see Kala’ id, 
21-2; Dhakhira, ii/1, 47-8; Bayan, iti, 275). 

The circle of the élite (hassa) was not limited to 
the prince and to his family; it also included digni- 
taries of all kinds and members of the middle classes 
who, having received a similar education, shared the 
same passion for poetry and the same ideals of culture 
and refinement as were demonstrated by their masters. 
Also belonging to this social category were numerous 
poets who, as scions of prosperous families, were not 
obliged to market their talent in order to make a liv- 
ing. However, in the interests of maintaining good 
relations with the prince, such poets would from time 
to time address verse to him, with the aim of assur- 
ing him of their devotion and fidelity. A wealthy aris- 
tocrat of Seville, Abi ‘Amir Ibn Maslama (d. after 
441/1049) compiled, for the ‘Abbadid king al- 
Mut‘tadid, Hadikat al-irtiyah fi wasf hakikat al-rah, a col- 
lection of choice fragments in praise of wine. This 
collection includes extracts from Andalusian authors, 
as well as texts composed by Ibn Maslama himself 
(see Matmah, 203-6; Dhakhira, ii/1, 105-12; Mughrid, i, 
96-7; Nafh, iti, 544-5). 

It is altogether remarkable that, in the time of the 
Mulik al-Tawa’if, the number of poets belonging to 
the lower orders (mma) was considerably greater than 
the number belonging to the upper classes. These 
multitudinous versifiers were in the majority from the 
original population of Spain (muwalladiin) and of mod- 
est extraction. Most were of peasant origin, which 
would explain their intense love of nature and their 
passionate attachment to the land. They practiced the 
most diverse professions, but teaching was the com- 
monest occupation for them. It was also the least well 
remunerated. Thus their living circumstances were not 
enviable. At the same time, they knew that generous 
patrons were not in short supply and that the pro- 
fession of poetry could shield them from need and 
provide them with self-respect—and money. Also, the 
number of professional poets was never so great, and 
the career never so popular, as in this period. The 
multiplicity of princely courts and their constantly-grow- 
ing need for ceremonies, talents and abilities of all 
kinds, encouraged the proliferation of rhymers for hire. 
In this period, poetry was subject, in fact, to the law 
of the market, which was particularly ebullient, since, 
to quote an expert judge of Andalusian poetry, 
E. Garcia Gomez, “an improvisation could be worth 
a vizierate”. To varying degrees, all the Mulik 
al-Tawa’if left behind them a reputation as protec- 
tors of literary men and of poets in particular. But 
in giving aid and protection to the latter, their actions 
were not altruistic or disinterested. On the contrary, 
their motivations were very precise. They reckoned 
that it was in their interest as well as their duty to 
perpetuate a tradition which appreciated the value of 
the role of poets in Arabo-Muslim society. Born with 
Arabic literature, patronage became in effect “a mode 
to which one must conform or risk falling from high 
estate” (see R. Blachére, Aboi t-Tayyib al-Motanabbi, 
Paris 1935, 6). 

Furthermore, it is said that there was established, 
between the patron and the hired panegyrist, a rela- 
tionship in which the former enjoyed a net advan- 
tage, imposing on the second the choice of language 
and of themes. Poetry thus became a domain reserved 
for the aristocracy, the inspirers and consumers of this 





culture, in which the role of the creator was consid- 
erably reduced (see Yafima, ii, 285). 

The objective sought by the above-mentioned 
prince-patron was probably the political exploitation 
of the poet, whose role resembled that played today 
by the press. Following the fall of the Umayyads of 
Cordova, certain panegyrists attempted to legitimise 
the claims to the caliphate of the first Mulik al-Taw@if 
by inventing an Arab genealogy for them, although 
it was common knowledge that they were ethnically 
Berbers. 

Political circumstances required that the Andalu- 
sian poetry of the 5th/11th century should be prin- 
cipally a poetry of the court and that the vast majority 
of poets should be panegyrists. Despite their impressive 
number, living in thrall to princes and other power- 
ful individuals brought them mixed fortunes. But with- 
out such patronage, they stood little chance of making 
themselves known and pursuing a successful career. 
If Ibn Bassam, the author of the Dhakhira, is to be 
believed, a literary person must always put his talent 
to the service of a prince or else his works will be 
disparaged and he will never acquire renown. In this 
regard, he mentions the case of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn 
al-Labbana (the brother of Abi Bakr al-Dani Ibn al- 
Labbana) who, in spite of his erudition and his talent, 
having refused to use his poetry as a means of gain- 
ing a livelihood, or a device for seeking the protec- 
tion of a king, fell into total obscurity, his poetry not 
surviving him (see Diakhira, iii/2, 667; Mu‘djib, 93, tr. 
Fagnan, 126; Ben Abdesselem, zbid., 356). 

If an attempt is made to sketch the curriculum vitae 
of an average Andalusian poet, typically of humble 
origin, it may be noted that, after more or less thor- 
ough studies in his native village and then in a large 
town, he launches himself upon an errant life, offering 
compositions in praise of a wealthy bourgeois person, 
a senior official or a generous prince with the object 
of obtaining from him gifts in money or in kind. But 
success is not always assured, and the apprentice-poet 
must demonstrate modesty and patience if he is to 
surmount the obstacles liable to be placed in his path. 
At the outset of his career, Abu Bakr Ibn ‘Ammar 
[¢.v.], making his way to Silves [see suitB], addressed 
some verses to a dignitary of this town, who sent him 
the princely reward of a small bag of barley (see 
Dhakhira, ii/\, 369-71; Ben Abdesselem, zbid., 350). 

The ideal situation for the poet was to be taken 
into the service of a prince and included in the list 
of pensioners (diwan) (see al-Dabbi, Bughya, 148; Ibn 
al-Khatib, Jhata, ii, 71). But in order to be placed on 
this list, it was necessary first to pass successfully a 
kind of examination. The candidate presented him- 
self at the court, where he was put into the charge 
of a functionary who had the responsibility of arrang- 
ing accommodation for the sovereign’s guests and for 
itinerant poets in the precincts of the palace. This 
accommodation officer, called sahib al-inzal, did not 
always have the best of relations with his charges, 
who tended to be hard to please, even unconven- 
tional (see Pérés, Poésie andalouse, 72 ff.). Subsequently, 
the candidate was obliged to wait his turn to be heard 
by the prince, who usually set aside one day each 
week for the reception of poets. This day varied from 
one prince to another. Under the reign of al-Mu‘tadid 
of Seville, it was normally a Monday (see Nafh, iv, 
243-4). Historians have supplied detailed accounts of 
some of these receptions, including that of Ibn Djakh 
who so impressed al-Mu‘tadid that, having heard him, 
he allowed no others to mount the rostrum that day. 
At this time, patrons were both men of power and 
men of letters. They applied meticulous commentaries 
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and criticisms to the compositions of their poets, who 
were obliged constantly to take account of their lit- 
erary preferences. Even after his inclusion in the list 
of pensioners, the official poet was almost always under 
pressure, since the relationship linking him to his bene- 
factor was in fact that of master and servant. He sup- 
plied the echo to the deeds and achievements of the 
prince, celebrating in particular his political, diplo- 
matic and military exploits. He was at the mercy of 
the smallest caprice on the part of his patron. At any 
moment, he might receive the order to compose a 
piece regarding such-and-such a subject. The poet 
Abu ’l-Walid al-Nahli was required to be constantly 
at the disposal of al-Mu‘tamid, the king of Seville (see 
Nafh, iii, 234). On one occasion, the latter summoned 
Ibn Hamdis, one of his official poets, in the middle 
of the night, requiring him to complete some verses 
which he had begun drafting himself (Nafh, iii, 616- 
17). The majority of patrons enjoyed putting their 
client-poets to the test in such ways. 

But the most skilful and the luckiest acolytes found 
it was to their advantage to show themselves particu- 
larly demanding, going so far as to determine in ad- 
vance the price to be paid for a panegyric. Abi ‘Ali 
Idris Ibn al-Yamani composed his eulogistic poems 
to order and at a fee of 100 dinars per composition 
(see Dhakhira, iii/1, 336-7). These professional poets 
acknowledged without the slightest scruple that it was 
“presents which loosened tongues” (Pérés, iid., 36 
n. 2, 81). Furthermore, their demands were in their 
view amply justified, since princes found difficulty in 
doing without their services. In this regard, ‘Abd al- 
Djalil Ibn Wahbin, addressing al-Mu‘tamid Ibn 
‘Abbad, said “O you who hold the glory! This would 
be as a beast astray were it not upheld by poetry” 
(see Dhakhira, ii/1, 502). When his abilities permitted, 
the poet of the court was not content with playing 
the role of a hired flatterer; he could rise to high 
office and become an ambassador, governor, minister 
or even chief minister (dhu ’l-wizdratayn). Such was the 
case with Abu ’l-Walid and Abi Bakr Ibn Zaydin, 
Abi Bakr Ibn ‘Ammar, Abi Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdin, 
among others (see Pérés, ibid., 84 ff.). Furthermore 
the word wazir (vizier), which had the meaning of 
katib (secretary), became, in the 5th/11th century, a 
synonym of “poet”. A good prose-writer was, most 
often, a poet as well. “Al-Mu‘tamid,” says al- 
Marrakushi, “appointed as viziers only men of letters, 
poets versed in all kinds of expertise, so that he had 
around him an assembly of minister-poets such as 
never had been seen before” (see Mu‘gjib, 65, tr. 
Fagnan, 90). 

But even if all his hopes were realised, the court 
poet could not be sure of keeping his acquired priv- 
ileges indefinitely. Disgrace was just as likely an out- 
come as was promotion, and the occasions of risk 
were not lacking. Often, he was the victim of jealousy 
and treacherous attacks on the part of his colleagues, 
who baulked at no calumny in their efforts to dislodge 
him. An example of this would be the intense and 
prolonged rivalry between the two ‘Abbadid ministers 
Abu ’l-Walid Ibn Zaydin [9.v.] and Aba Bakr Ibn 
‘Ammar (see Dhakhira, ii/1, 429). 

The Andalusian poets were not only hired pane- 
gyrists or shameless mendicants. The majority of them 
had occasions at some time or other in their lives to 
act as the spokesmen of their community and as in- 
terpreters of public opinion. Certain disasters which 
entailed collective grief did not leave them indiffer- 
ent. Events which had a traumatic effect on their 
compatriots, such as the capture of Barbastro by the 
Normans in 456/1064, or that of Toledo by Alfonso 


VI in 478/1085, inspired them to compose verse suf- 
fused with profound emotion. The poem of al-Sharif 
al-Rundi (9th/15th century) lamenting the fall of the 
last Muslim metropolises of al-Andalus into the hands 
of the Christians, was especially influential (see 
Mustapha Hassen, Recherches sur les poémes insprrés par 
la perte ou la destruction des villes dans la kittérature arabe 
du III*/IX® siecle a la prise de Grenade en 897/ 1492, 
unpubl. thesis, Sorbonne-Paris 1977). 

Relatively reticent and few in number until the end 
of the era of the Mulak al-Taw@if, the waghshahiin 
and the zagidjalin subsequently acquired some emi- 
nence in those minor poetic genres, muwashshah and 
zagjal, which they practised successfully until the end 
of the Arab presence in the Peninsula. It may be 
noted that the compositions of these popular poets 
were principally addressed to the general public, unlike 
the “standard” poetry, conforming to the taste of the 
élite. 

Although considerably more numerous than in other 
countries of the Arabo-Muslim world, Andalusian poet- 
esses were decidedly less numerous in Spain than their 
male counterparts. In all periods there had been, in 
the entourage of the prince, educated women who 
were capable of writing in verse and in prose; but 
there were never court poetesses playing the role of 
accredited panegyrists. Women capable of composing 
verse belonged to several major categories. Some lived 
in harems, where most existed in servile conditions, 
bought in exchange for gold, having been instructed 
by experienced professionals. Others were wives or 
daughters of princes, such as I‘timad, the favourite 
legitimate wife of the king of Seville, al-Mu‘tamid Ibn 
‘Abbad, or Umm al-Kiram, the daughter of al- 
Mut‘tasim Ibn Sumadih of Almeria. Others displayed 
great independence and frequented literary societies 
and salons. Such was the case of Wallada, the daugh- 
ter of the caliph al-Mustakfi, who, after the death of 
her father, maintained a salon which attracted the 
most renowned of writers. In the Naf al-tib, al-Makkart 
supplies biographical notes and quotations concerning 
twenty-five Andalusian poetesses, whose poetry is gen- 
erally personal and small in quantity: al-Makkari quotes 
only a hundred or so of their verses (see Nafh, iv, 
205-11). 

At first sight, it would be tempting to believe that 
the typology of the Andalusian poet is a carbon copy 
of that of his Syrian, Egyptian or ‘Iraki counterpart. 
There is an impression that there is a single type of 
standard poet, unaffected by place or time, so strik- 
ing is the similarity between these different types of 
poets. However, on closer inspection it becomes clear 
that beyond a certain undeniable similarity, it is impos- 
sible not to recognise the existence of a local colour 
and a typically Andalusian flavour, creating an in- 
tegral element of the world of the Hispano-Arabo- 
Muslim poet. 

Bibliography: Besides the works cited in the text 
of the article, see also R. Blachére, HLA; A. Trabulsi, 
La critique poétique des Arabes, jusqu’au V° siécle de V’hé- 
gire (XI° s. de F.C.), Damascus 1956; J.E. Bencheikh, 
Poétique arabe, Paris 1975. 

(A. BEN ABDESSELEM) 
E. The folk poet in Arab society. 

Arabic folk poetry and song exhibit a far greater 
formal diversity than the written tradition of Arabic 
poetry. In contrast to the strict monorhyme structure 
of the classical ode, kasida [g.v., the multi-rhyme 
strophic muwashshah, and zadjal [q.vv.], or even modern 
free-verse, local genres of folk poetry and song exhibit 
a multitude of distinct forms. In addition, the composi- 
tion, transmission, and performance of these forms 
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varies from genre to genre across different regions 
and even within particular communities; some genres 
are entirely pre-composed and are typically preserved, 
transmitted, and performed with little change, while 
others are improvised in performance with little or 
no attempt at preservation, and still others may be 
the combined work of several individuals, being ini- 
tially composed by one person, set to music by another, 
and publicly performed by still another. As the ter- 
minology and social characteristics attributed to poets, 
the act of poetry-making, and the performance of 
poetry, contrast sharply from one area to the next, 
regional conceptualisations of the figure of the folk 
poet and his or her role in society are quite diverse. 

The performances of folk poets are a widespread 
form of expressive art found in rural and urban areas 
throughout the modern Arab Middle East. The reper- 
tory of these performances is primarily oral, composed 
in traditional forms, often improvised, and produced 
in colloquial Arabic rather than literary Arabic or 
Jusha. Much of Arabic folk poetry exists as song rather 
than as declaimed or recited verse. Among some social 
groups such as the Bani Halba of Sudan, for exam- 
ple, poetry exists only as song, is identified directly 
with singing, and may be additionally associated with 
dance and/or other forms of coordinated movement 
such as Sift dhtkr [g.v.]. In contrast, among tribesmen 
of the Khawlan al-Tiyal region of North Yemen, it 
is considered undignified for a man to raise his voice 
in song, and men’s poetry is instead recited or chanted, 
unless presented by professional male performers who 
sing publicly. 

Folk poets and poetry have survived in an am- 
biguous and at times conflicted relationship vis-a-vis 
the poetic traditions of Arab “high” culture. Part of 
this ambiguity lies in their intimate association with 
music, which has held a disputed place in Islamic 
religious thought since the early centuries of Islam, 
and part in their connection to colloquial Arabic as 
a medium of expression, which historically has been 
denigrated in contrast to literary Arabic. The first 
known public defence of colloquial poetry as an art 
form possessing aesthetic merit is that penned by Ibn 
Khaldin [9.v.] in the 8th/1l4th century in the final 
sections of his Mukaddima. Many of these literary and 
religious tensions have indirectly affected perceptions 
of the status and function of the folk poet; despite 
the negative views espoused by both literary figures 
and religious scholars over the centuries, Arabic folk 
poetry has survived as a vibrant and rich force in 
Arab culture. 

In many communities a significant portion of the 
adult population is expected to display competence as 
composers and/or participants in vanious common 
genres of folk poetry. Such is the case with the bala 
for men in North Yemen tribal areas, the women’s 
ghindwa among the Awlad ‘Ali Bedouin of Northern 
Egypt, the sdmir or samri of the Arabian Gulf, and 
the Aawft and zindina song forms among women in 
western Algeria, among other examples. General par- 
ticipation in singing genres such as wedding and work 
songs, which include the composition of spontane- 
ously improvised verses, is widespread in rural areas 
of Egypt, Palestine, Lebanon, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Yemen and elsewhere. In many cases, these 
poetic/song genres are specific to one gender or one 
social group. These communal forms of poetic com- 
position and performance, however, do not usually 
confer the title or status of “poet” upon participants, 
but rather are regarded as basic social activities within 
the community. 

The concept of shd% as a distinct social category 





in different traditional communities is delineated by 
various combinations of social, economic, ethnic, and 
literary considerations. The term sha‘%r may refer to 
an ordinary individual with a particular talent, a spe- 
cialised but non-professional social function within the 
community, a professional artisan of either high or 
low status, an ethnically marginal and even predatory 
figure, or the paid performer of a single particular 
genre. Depending upon the genre and the region, 
shar may indicate primarily a transmitter of previ- 
ously composed poetry, a figure who pre-composes 
set pieces which are then performed by himself or 
others, or an extemporising performer whose sponta- 
neous creations are rarely preserved except anecdo- 
tally. In addition, in almost all rural areas and in 
lower-class urban settings of the modern Arab Middle 
East, the literary concept of “poet” exists alongside 
the concept of the local, traditional folk poet. To label 
an illiterate older man a sha‘r in village conversation 
may indicate a proficiency in composing and singing 
a colloquial, improvised form of folk poetry; to apply 
the term shd‘ir to a young college-educated man from 
the same community may indicate an entirely differ- 
ent ability to compose written poetry in literary Arabic 
which is recited but not sung. 

The distinction drawn between poet (sh@%r), reciter 
(rawi), and singer (mughanni or mutrib) in literary his- 
tories is often blurred within the domain of folk poetry 
and song; in many communities, however, this divi- 
sion of labour is maintained in a highly articulated 
system. Such is the case in North Yemeni tribal poetry 
of the Khawlan al-Tiyal region. A spectrum of poetic 
forms exists there ranging from widely-practised genres 
such as the improvised bala performed at weddings 
and other celebrations by most adult males, to the 
kasida which is pre-composed by an individual poet 
(kassad or sha%r) and then usually passed on to a dashan 
{town crier) or a mulahhin (composer/singer) or sayha 
(declaimer of tribal poetry) who performs it publicly. 

In Lebanese colloquial poetry, a poet of zagjal [g.v.] 
verse may be referred to as a zagidjal (a composer 
of zagjal vernacular poetry), a term which implies a 
lack of ability to spontaneously or extemporaneously 
compose when contrasted with a kawwal (a performer 
or “speaker” of zadjal) or sha%r. The latter term in 
modern times has also come to connote a literate 
composer of written zagjal. Amongst the Sinai and 
Negev Bedouin, a composer adept at spontaneous 
improvisation is termed a badda‘ rather than a sha‘. 
Such contrasting sets of terms gloss gradations of abil- 
ity, social origin, performance roles and even gender 
in various regions of the Arab Middle East. 

In those regions where the function of performer 
is distinct from that of composer, the public per- 
formers of poetry are often accorded far less respect 
than the original poet and are in many cases from 
marginal social groups. Alois Musil’s brief but now 
classic description of poets among the Rwala Bedouin 
in Northern Arabia from the early 20th century pre- 
sents such a bifurcation in the status of the tnbal 
poet. Musil documents the Rwala’s intense love of 
poetry and poetry-making alongside their belief that 
a poet cannot be trusted, as expressed in the proverb: 
kassad kadhdhab “a poet is a liar’ (Musil, 283). In 
addition, he notes the general lack of esteem with 
which Rwala men regarded itinerant or beggar poets, 
who are deemed predatory social figures often sus- 
pected of lying and stealing. In North Yemen, the 
performing figures of déshdn, mulahhin, or sayha men- 
tioned above, are all granted considerably less status 
than the composer of a kasida. This respect for the 
art of poetry-making coupled with widespread distrust 
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of those persons who are either paid or seek remu- 
neration for their public performance of that art is 
found in many communities of the Arab Middle East. 

However, the opposite situation is also found, even 
among neighbouring Bedouin tribes; among these 
groups it is considered honourable to recite poetry, 
but not to compose it. Among the Balka’ tribes of 
Jordan, for example, the term sh@% was traditionally 
applied to men who sang to the accompaniment of 
the rababa (Arabian one-string spike-fiddle) for pay and 
who composed praise poetry for men of noble lin- 
eage or for political patrons of their clan. All men 
can recite poetry without having their reputation 
tainted, but to compose poetry implies socially sub- 
servient, even slave, status and a lack of political 
power. The preferred situation is to have others com- 
pose poetry about you and your family, poetry which 
may then be recited by one and all. To compose 
poetry means that a man is either not powerful enough 
or noble enough to be the recipient rather than the 
producer of poems. 

A social function filled by folk poets in many areas 
is that of oral historian. A large portion of the poetry 
of a community may be devoted to the preservation 
of historical knowledge concerning lineages, conflicts, 
heroic deeds, and other defining elements of the 
group’s present identity. The folk poet may be con- 
sidered a poet not primarily for his/her ability to 
compose new poetry, but rather for the ability to 
memorise and transmit a body of poetry from the 
past. As communal identies are in constant flux, a 
folk poet may serve the key function of maintaining 
and performing one specific view of history, one local 
identity, in a market place of competing poetic tradi- 
tions which document other constructs of the same 
historical events. Where such historical poetry is wide- 
spread, it is almost always linked to prose narratives 
recounting the events touched upon in the poem; in- 
deed, it is common for the main historical informa- 
tion to be embedded in the accompanying narrative 
while the poem itself may provide only a rather clichéd 
description of battle or some other common motif. 
The two parts function as a single discursive unit each 
lending the other validity. The poem is thus rendered 
comprehensible and meaningful when performed along 
with its narrative; the story is given authority and his- 
torical substance by the presence of the poem. This 
view is documented by a statement from the Balka’ 
Bedouin of Jordan: “A story without a poem is a lie” 
(al-gussa ilk ma ‘“indha gastda kidhib). The interactive role 
of poetry and narrative in the functioning of the poet 
as historian is also documented in the Arabian penin- 
sula and the Sinai and Negev deserts. 

In many regions, the division between professional 
and non-professional poets lies not only in the finan- 
cial realm but also in the musical aspect of the perfor- 
mance. Those genres of poetry which are performed 
in full singing voice and/or to the accompaniment of 
instrumental music are nearly always the domain of 
professional performers. The term shd%r is often ap- 
plied within a community to either the musical or 
non-musical performer, but rarely to both. 

In areas where genres of poetry, song and/or dance 
are an integral part of social occasions and celebra- 
tions, folk poets at times exist as respected specialised 
artisans whose status as recognised craftsmen is un- 
tainted by the fact that they are professionals who 
perform for pay. Such is the case with performers of 
various genres of Palestinian, Lebanese, and Syrian 
folk poetry common to weddings and other festivities. 
Performers of the Palestinian ksidth, hida and karradi, 
for example, are virtuoso performers of improvised 


verse who perform as solo singers or in poetic duels 
pitting one poet’s skill against other poets or audi- 
ence members. Poetic duelling involving two or more 
poets improvising spontaneous verse is found in many 
other regions, including Arabia, Lebanon, Palestine 
and Turkey. Poetry of these genres is thus a discourse 
which emerges through the figure of poet in competi- 
tion and contest. These exchanges may take the form 
of insult matches or be based upon other themes in- 
cluding sharp political and social commentary on local 
affairs. Non-professional participants at times enter 
into the competition, but if a regional class of recog- 
nised, professional poet-singers exist, they usually dom- 
inate the performances. 

The term sh@%tr may refer to an ordinary person 
who happens to compose poetry or it may gloss a 
whole complex of social marginality and outsider sta- 
tus. In the example of North Yemen, the composing 
poet is understood to be an ordinary individual with 
a particular talent or poetic inspiration (Adgis). He 
plays a role not only in maintaining tribal honour 
and identity through the composition of praise poetry 
but may also play a political role in local dispute res- 
olution, which is conducted in poetry, and occasionally 
even at the level of national politics. Similarly, in the 
Lebanese, Syrian and Palestinian traditions, a poet is 
a gifted individual. In some communities, however, 
professional poets may be viewed as possessing dif- 
ferent social or even ethnic origins. Such is the case 
of the professional singers of the oral folk epic Strat 
Bani Hilal in Egypt, the Slubba of the Arabian penin- 
sula, and to a lesser degree, the slave-poets of Jordanian 
Bedouin tribes. 

Egyptian performers of the Strat Bani Hilal are 
hereditary professional performers most often from 
marginal social groups grouped together under the 
rubric of Gypsies (ghagjar). The epic singers are per- 
ceived as both the source of an appreciated art form, 
the epic itself, and a source of public praise or blame 
due to their ability to insert social commentary aimed 
at individuals, groups, or local political situations into 
their performances. This power is frequently a source 
of anxiety and tension in small communities and the 
poet is therefore often accorded great displays of 
respect in performances, while often denigrated and 
shunned outside that context. In the Nile Delta region 
of northern Egypt, almost all epic singers are ethni- 
cally from the Halaba or Wilad Halab groups com- 
monly recognised as Gypsies. Since the terms Halaba 
and ghagjar are considered derogatory, the epic singers 
and their families are referred to as shu‘ara’ (pl. of 
sha%r) whether or not the individual in question is a 
performing poet and whatever their current occupa- 
tion; the term carries an almost ethnic significance. 
Performers of other genres of folk poetry are referred 
by other terms such as munshid, maddah [q.v.], mughanni 
or simply shaykh [¢.v.] to avoid the locally-stigmatised 
status of the term sha‘, which has come to mean 
Gypsy poets who perform on the rabab [g.v.] (the 
Egyptian two-string spike-fiddle). The Egyptian munshid 
and maddah, by contrast, are also folk poets, associ- 
ated primarily with a religious repertory; neither, how- 
ever, are commonly referred to as a sha%r. 

Although most forms of folk poetry are oral in both 
composition and transmission, in some forms of folk 
poetry the boundaries between the written and the 
oral are not distinct. This is the case of the Egyptian 
munshidin, who utilise both fragments of classical poetry 
and improvised sections in colloquial Arabic, as well 
as performers of the folk mawwdal [g.v.] and the 
religious song-tales, kisas diniyya or kisas al-mashayikh 
(“religious stories” or “stories of the shaykhs”), who 
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often rely upon literate ghost-writers and written forms 
of transmission for the content of their partially-impro- 
vised performances. Whether or not these are to be 
treated separately as “popular” rather than purely 
“folk” poetry, this interactive process is not a purely 
modern innovation but rather has been going on for 
centuries. 

Performers of religious folk poetry transmit a body 
of traditional lore which greatly shapes the views of 
many believers in rural and lower-class urban areas 
about their religion, whether they be Christians or 
Muslims. Though the repertory itself may at times be 
referred to as poetry or song, the purveyors of these 
traditions are rarely if ever referred to as “poets”. 

The use of the female form shé@‘%ra appears to be 
quite limited. In most folk cultures of the Arab Middle 
East neither the male nor the female form of the 
term “poet” are applied to the composition or per- 
formance of genres of communal singing or poetry- 
making but rather only to individual public 
performance or composition, and within that realm 
the term is most often used for the composition of 
pre-composed rather than improvised genres. (The 
sha‘r as performer of Lebanese, Palestinian, and Syrian 
improvised zadjal and ‘ataba, however, is a notable 
exception to this rule). Since the majority of women’s 
poetic genres are not public performance genres, the 
term finds little usage. There is still, however, regret- 
tably little documentation of the terminology used 
among women for performers of women’s poetry. 

In the classical Arabic literary tradition, shd@‘%r has 
most commonly been contrasted to the term rawi, in- 
dicating respectively a poet who actively composed 
new poetry versus a reciter who primarily performed 
the work of other poets, alive or dead. Both, how- 
ever, were expected to be capable of performing a 
large repertoire of memorised poems; the additional 
ability to compose was the feature which distinguished 
the sha%r. This distinction is still maintained in some 
communities of the modern Arab world. It is, how- 
ever, far more common in traditional communities to 
find sha%r applied to a specific type of performer distin- 
guished by the financial remuneration given to a per- 
former with professional status, the musical dimension 
of the performance in the form of either the use of 
instrumental accompaniment or simply by the use of 
full singing voice (in contrast to recitation or chant- 
ing), or to a specific class of performer marked by a 
different social origin or status. Despite the overall 
respect accorded literate poets and both literary and 
oral poetic traditions, shaé% in Arab folk society just 
as often indicates a suspect or ambiguous social figure 
as it does a respected artist. 
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2. In Persia. 

In pre-Islamic Persia, secular poetry was almost ex- 
clusively an oral art. This ancient tradition was car- 
ried on by minstrels who were called gdsan during the 
Parthian period and later, in Middle Persian, Auniya- 
gar (New Persian khunydgar). They were performing 
artists in the first place: storytellers, singers and musi- 
cians as well as improvising poets. Their répertoire 
already included several of the lyrical and epic gen- 
res known from Islamic times. However, the virtual 
absence of a written transmission of poetry, which 
became the cause of the almost complete loss of pre- 
Islamic poetry, determined the type of secular poet 
known in Persia prior to the coming of the Arabs. 
As M. Boyce has remarked, the Persian language lacks 
a proper indigenous term for “poet” as the term was 
understood in the classical tradition: “Presumably 
Arabic Ja% was adopted for ‘poet’ when the conception 
of separate, literary composition came to develop after 
the conquest” (The Persian gésan, 21). 

When in the course of the 3rd/9th century an 
Islamic literature in Persian emerged in the eastern 
parts of the caliphate, the model for this new type 
of poet was already available. The earliest Persian 
poets were quite familiar with Arabic poetry, by then 
a well-established literary tradition based on philo- 
logical principles. Already Hanzala Badhghisi, who 
probably still belonged to the Tahirid period (205- 
59/821-73), left a diwan of his poetry (mentioned by 
Nizami ‘Aradi, 42), and it cannot be doubted that 
similar collections were made of the works of other 
Persian poets living before the 5th/11th century, 
though none of these have survived. 

The minstrels did not disappear altogether from 
the literary scene. As a performing artist, increasingly 
referred to by ramishgar or the Avabic mutnb rather 
than by any of the pre-Islamic terms, they retained 
a position of their own within the framework of con- 
vivial entertainment. Scenes from Ghaznawid court 
life in the early 5th/1lth century, as depicted by 
Bayhaki [g.v.], show their presence at various occa- 
sions including hunting parties and other outings 
as well as the usual “pleasure-making and drinking” 
{nashat wa sharab). However, a specialisation developed 
within the literary profession between poets on the 
one hand and minstrels on the other. In the context 
of the small courts where Persian poetry was first cul- 
tivated, this may not have led immediately to a 
personal division of roles. Our sources show that 
Ridaki {g.v.], the most prominent poet of the Samanid 
period (4th/10th century), still acted as a minstrel; 
also Farrukhi Sistani, who lived in the early 5th/1 1th 
century, was an accomplished musician as well as a 
court poet. A sharp distinction between the two func- 
tions was made by Kay Kawi [¢.v.] in his Kabiis-nama, 
written in 475/1082-3, where they are discussed sepa- 
rately. In his advice to would-be poets (ch. xxxv, 
189-92; dar dyin-u rasm-i sha‘%ri) the emphasis is on the 
technical skills and the knowledge writers of poetry 
should command. The few remarks added on the 
proper behaviour in their dealings with a patron of 
their art picture the poets as participants in social life 
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on an equal footing with other courtiers. Together 
with physicians, astrologers and other scholars, one 
finds poets mentioned among the nadims [q.v.], the 
personal circle of people with whom a royal patron 
would spend his leisure time. The Saldjaik sultan Alp 
Arslan even preferred the company of poets (Nizami 
‘Aridi, 69). To Kay Kawi the profession of the 
poets was a branch of learning, not a craft like that 
of the minstrels (op. cit, 157). He strictly limits min- 
strelsy to the serving role of a performing art and 
consequently does not allow the performers to mix 
freely with their audience. The minstrel should also 
act as the interpreter of the poems written by others 
and avoid his own compositions in his répertoire 
(ch. xxxvi, 193-7: dar dyin-u rasm-i khunydgari). 

Another classic statement of the professional quali- 
ties of poets is the second discourse in Nizami ‘Ariadi’s 
Cahar makdla (42-86: dar mdahiyyat-i ‘ilm-i shir wa 
salahiyyat-i sh@%r). In a terse description of the profes- 
sion, he stresses the social function of poetry as a 
means to establish a lasting reputation, not only for 
the poet himself but also for the patron to whom his 
panegyrics are addressed. The preparation for the pro- 
fession consists of getting a good education, not merely 
in prosody and rhetorics, but also generally, “as every 
branch of knowledge is useful in poetry”. The young 
poet should also strive to become well acquainted with 
the literary tradition by learning a large quantity of 
lines from the works of ancient and modern poets by 
heart. He should further subject himself to the super- 
vision by an accomplished master (ustéd) of the art. 
The ability to improvise poems (badiha guftan) was 
regarded as the poet’s greatest asset in social life. 
Equally interesting are the examples which Nizami 
‘Arad? gives of incidents and situations characteristic 
of the profession in a series of anecdotes about the 
lives of famous poets. They exemplify the effects of 
poetry on the mind and the acts of a patron, the 
ways to get entrance to a court and the strategies for 
gaining a handsome reward, but also the mishaps in 
the careers of poets. 

In these early reflections on the ways and condi- 
tions of the poet (often referred to by the abstract 
noun shd@‘%i), it is always understood that he was pri- 
marily a professional encomiast. To the anthologist 
‘Awff [¢.0.], the literary scene was occupied by only 
two protagonists: on one side there were the pane- 
gyrists (madihdn) and on the other the patrons, the 
“praised ones” (mamdihdan), who “with perishable goods 
bought themselves lasting remembrance” (Lubdd, i, 7). 
At least until the 6th/12th century, the courts of local 
Persian and Turkish rulers provided the normal envi- 
ronment for poets, who could make a living by pro- 
viding these courts with poetry, both for ceremonial 
purposes and entertainment. The relationship between 
poet and patron was therefore one of mutual advan- 
tage. The idea that poetry was an important means 
to enhance reputations gave it a great political value, 
not only to rulers but to everyone who held a posi- 
tion of influence near the seat of power. The mechan- 
ism by which this kind of publicity could work was 
specifically the mentioning of a patron’s name in a 
panegyric discourse which was most often written in 
the form of a kasida [g.v.]. The effectiveness of this 
depended on the survival of such poems and their 
distribution after they had fulfilled their original func- 
tion. The artistic reputation of the poet was, there- 
fore, also a matter of great advantage to his patron. 
Through the copying, collecting and transmission of 
poems in diwans and anthologies, the products of the 
poet’s art could overcome the barriers of time and 
space. 


To become a court poet one should not only have 
had the prescribed education and training; it was 
equally necessary to find the proper way to get intro- 
duced. The mediaeval courts, which attracted many 
aspiring talents, seem to have used the institution of 
the poet laureate (malik al-shu‘ara’ {q.v.]) for the selec- 
tion of candidates, but this was only one of the possi- 
ble approaches to the favour of a royal patron (see, 
e.g. the anecdote about Mu ‘izzi’s entrance to the court 
of Sandjar as related by Nizami ‘Aridi, 65-9). The 
obligations of the court poet included first of all the 
presentation of ceremonial poems at a number of 
fixed occasions like the Persian seasonal festivals 
Nawriz and Mihragan [9.w.] and the Islamic “d al-fitr 
ending the month of fasting, as well as every other 
event where formal odes were in order: at birth or 
death, in war or at hunting parties, at the founda- 
tion of buildings and of pleasure gardens. In addition 
to these occasional poems, he also wrote compositions 
which were meant to entertain the court. They 
consisted of short lyrics, from which eventually the 
classical Persian ghazal developed, and narratives in 
mathnawis [g.v.]. The heroic and romantic stories pre- 
sented in the latter form exemplified codes of behav- 
iour both to rulers and courtiers. Besides, the poet 
was expected to provide food for thought through 
wisdom formulated in poetry. In a gibe at a fellow 
poet the Samanid poet Shahid-i Balkhi [¢.v.] 
reproached him for not having the necessary wisdom, 
pleasure and elegant wit (am) (G. Lazard, Premiers 
poétes, ii, 31). A poet should therefore be able to han- 
dle the entire range of forms and genres which the 
literary tradition put at his disposal. The rewards he 
could expect were of an incidental nature and 
depended very much on the whims of the patrons. 
Lavish remunerations, mentioned in anecdotes, were 
usually spontaneous reactions to improvisations and 
show the great appreciation of verbal virtuosity and 
sharp wit. The gifts requested by poets in their poems 
consisted not only of money but also of kind, among 
which pieces of clothing are conspicuous. A malik 
al-shu‘ar@ [g.v.| could hope to receive the more reg- 
ular income usually attached to an official post (cf. 
Nizami ‘Aridi, 66). It was not uncommon that poets 
fulfilled other duties at a court. By doing this they 
ran the normal risks of an official career, as the exam- 
ple of the disgrace of Mas‘id-i Sa‘d-i Salman [¢.v.], 
caused by his association with a rebellious Ghaznavid 
prince, showed in a manner which has remained 
exemplary. Professional rivalry was a common thing 
in court life. Nizam? ‘Aridi (73-5) gives the example 
of the struggle between the poets ‘Am‘ak [¢.v.] and 
Rashidi for the first position at the court of the Kara 
Khanids or Ilek Khans [¢.v.]. Fraternal animosity 
within the profession gave rise to a huge corpus of 
satire in Persian literature. The weapon of poetical 
invective was also effective against patrons who did 
not fulfill the expectations of poets. 

It is too narrow a view to restrict the Persian poet, 
even of the earliest period, to his role as a court poet. 
Poetry, which was highly appreciated because of its 
association with eloquence [see further, sum‘r], be- 
longed to the erudition of every educated person. 
Many anthologies have special sections with poems 
composed by kings, viziers, scholars, shaykhs and other 
dilettante poets (see, e.g. ‘Awfi, Lubab, i, 22 ff). As 
is often emphasised in handbooks of poetics, prose 
writers were also expected to have a critical knowledge 
of poetical techniques and to be able to use poems 
in Arabic and Persian in their writings. The value 
attached to wisdom in poetry, a legacy from pre- 
Islamic Persia, gave the poet the additional dignity 
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of a sage whose maxims and epigrams provided 
spiritual food to patrons and other readers alike. 
Already Ridaki, who in the 4th/10th century was 
the first successful court poet in the history of Persian 
literature, was also a poet of wisdom, representing the 
type of poet which the tradition used to honour with 
the epithet hakim. Among his contemporaries were the 
philosopher-poet Shahid-i Balkht and Aba Shakir, 
who wrote the earliest didactic poem in Persian known 
to us. During the 6th/12th century, when a display 
of learning and knowledge of Arabic vocabulary 
became fashionable in Persian poetry, the type of the 
poeta doctus appeared more clearly. Anwari and Khakani 
[g.vv.] were particularly representative of this trend, 
as was Nizami [g.v.] of Gandja who applied it to nar- 
rative poetry. Whereas the first two had to resign 
themselves to the traditional role of a court poet, 
whether voluntary or not, Nizami seems to have been 
able to keep a certain distance from the patrons to 
whom he dedicated his mathnawt poems. 

The use of Persian poetry for religious purposes is 
for the first time attested in the Isma‘ili propaganda, 
to which the philosopher Abu ’l-Haytham Gurgani, 
a contemporary of Riidaki’s, was attached. Kisa’i [¢.v.], 
whose religious denomination remains uncertain, seems 
to have combined the ways of a court poet with an 
ascetic orientation of his poetry. In the 5th/1 1th cen- 
tury the prime example of a poet distancing himself 
from the conventional framework of the art was Nasir-i 
Khusraw {¢.v.], another follower of the Isma‘iliyya. In 
strong terms he scolded the court poets for their venal- 
ity and insincerity (cf. S.H. Takizade, Diwan, introd., 
pp. 4v-lz). These incriminations of the established ways 
of shart are the earliest instances of a topes which 
was further elaborated by many later poets, to begin 
with, in the early 6th/12th century by Sana’r [¢.z.]. 
The remarkable turn Sana’t made from a probably 
not very successful career as a court poet to the ser- 
vice of patrons belonging to the religious classes, both 
preachers and mystics, is the first well-documented 
case of such a change in practice. Subsequently, depen- 
dence on secular patronage was not a matter of course 
any more in a poet’s life, although for centuries to 
come the courts continued to provide poets with the 
best opportunities for a professional career. Among 
the great mystical poets following in Sana’?’s footsteps 
there were many who dispensed with secular patron- 
age altogether, like Farid al-Din ‘Attar [¢.v.], whose 
poems are free from any panegyrical references. In 
the case of Djalal al-Din [¢.v.] Rumi, the community 
of his pupils took the place of the courtly environ- 
ment, the expression of a mystical bond with one or 
the other of his favourite adepts replacing the mamdih’s 
praise in the poems of the secular encomiast. 
Notwithstanding the considerable impact Sifism had 
on the further course of Persian poetry, this did not 
always entail a quite uncompromising attitude with 
regard to the ways of the world. The local court of 
Shiraz in the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries gave 
a clear example of a symbiosis of spirituality and 
courtly panegyrics both in the works of Sa‘di and 
Hafiz [9.00.]. 

In later centuries, the various shapes which the 
profession of poetry had taken during the Middle Ages 
continued to exist side-by-side, most often interacting 
with each other. There were poets both at the courts 
and outside. In either case, it was possible that they 
gave expression to mystical and moral ideas, and in- 
creasingly devotion to the Shi‘T Imams, but they could 
also be mere entertainers and encomiasts. This situa- 
tion did not change essentially under the Safawids 
[¢.v.], even if the best prospects for professional poets 


came to lie outside Persia, particularly at the Indian 
courts. In the early 19th century, the Kadjar Fath 
‘Ali Shah brought to life again the practices of ancient 
court poetry, as they had existed in the days of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghazna, in his angjuman-i khakani, trans- 
lating thus into forms of social life the neo-classicist 
style which prevailed in contemporary poetry. 

A fundamentally new concept of the poet did not 
emerge before the outbreak of the Constitutional 
Revolution in Persia during the first decade of the 
20th century. Under the impact of this upheaval, poets 
who had been raised as traditional panegyrists, like 
Muhammad Taki Bahar [9.v.] and Adib al-Mamialik 
Amiri (9.0. in Suppl.], almost overnight abandoned 
the ancient ways of a court poet and took a stand 
in the political struggle of the day. The new role of 
the poet in Persian society, as an advocate of the 
people’s rights and a critic of social injustice, entailed 
a change in the economics of the profession. With 
the ending of the old autocracy, the mediaeval tra- 
dition of patronage, to which the Kadjars had clung 
till the end of the 19th century, also disappeared and 
for good. Poets had to rely on other sources of income, 
among which journalism and the editing of publica- 
tions were the most important. Magazines and even 
newspapers provided the means for the propagating 
of their works. In more recent times, the cassette 
provided another medium which has made it possi- 
ble to reach a wide and anonymous public. 

Even after the rise of the Pahlawi dynasty, when 
the free expression of political views was curtailed, 
there was no return to the old ways. Poets found 
employment in government offices, at the newly- 
founded universities or in the modern news media. 
In their art, they took their models from contempo- 
rary Western literature rather than from the classical 
Persian tradition. As lyricists they used poetry as a 
means for expression of personal emotions and ideas, 
whether in only slightly modernised classical forms, 
or in the new poetry which was introduced by Nima 
Yushidj [9.v.]. In numerous manifestos and essays, 
reflections on the role of the poet, both as an artist 
and as member of society, can be found. They show 
that a commitment to social and political causes has 
remained a generally accepted part of the modern 
Persian poet’s self-image. Although the democratisa- 
tion of literature is an avowed aim of all modern 
poets and prose writers, the modernisation of style 
and idiom which has dominated Persian poetry since 
the Second World War, has created a serious prob- 
lem of communication with readers, to whom sophis- 
ticated modernisms are difficult to understand. 
Together with the negative effects of censorship or 
the alienation caused by living in exile, this tends to 
isolate the modern Persian poet from his public. 
Attempts to organise literary artists professionally, such 
as the First Congress of Iranian Writers held in 1946 
or the short-lived Writer’s Union of the 1970s, have 
not led to permanent institutions. 
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3. In Turkey. 

Since poetry constituted the principal literary genre 
in the Turkish experience from its earliest times until 
the latter part of the 19th century, and still holds a 
significant place in Turkish culture, the role of the 
poet in pre-Islamic Central Asia, during the period 
of nomadic life and migrations into Asia Minor, 
throughout the Saldjik era and the Ottoman cen- 
turies, was a dynamic, interactive, and influential one. 

The term sha‘%r (spelt sair in modern Turkish) prob- 
ably came into use no later than the middle of the 
11th century. Earlier, Central Asian Turks employed 
several different terms for “poet”, e.g. ozen, olun, bakshi 
(baht), and others. Poets who functioned as shamans 
and performed thaumaturgy were known as shaman 
or kam (the latter among the Uyghur Turks). In Central 
Asia, a larger and more precise vocabulary emerged 
in time, corresponding to minstrel, bard, folk poet, 
singer of epics, etc. 

Among the Turks of Asia Minor, shd‘%r became es- 
tablished, and continues to be employed, as the generic 
term meaning “poet”, especially in reference to the 
educated poets in the urban areas. For folk poets, the 
Central Asian Turkic word ozan still applies; however, 
the minstrels of the countryside who compose (or often 
extemporise) their poems as lyrics of songs as they 
accompany themselves on a simple string instrument 
are called saz sairi or dyek [see ‘Asuix; sAz]. The 
Ottomans, however, called their city poets ska%. The 
term is still in extensive use, although supporters of 
the Oxztirkge (“pure Turkish”) movement, dedicated to 
the cause of ridding the language of words borrowed 
from Arabic and Persian, employ ozan in lieu of sair. 

In pre-Islamic settled and nomadic Turkish society, 
poetry played a focal role in communication and enter- 
tainment, and strengthened solidarity and cultural cohe- 
sion. Unable to create works of architecture and other 
genres produced by secure sedentary nations, most 
Turkic communities concentrated on poetry, music 
and dance. Given the dominance of the spoken word 
among them, shamanistic poets enjoyed a special influ- 
ence. Poetry was an integral part of religious experi- 
ence and secular ntual; pre-hunt ceremonies (sigir) and 
post-hunt feasts (shdlen) as well as weddings and funeral 
services (yug) featured poetry. 

The Book of Dede Korkut [g.v.], generally recognised 
as the Turkish national epic, with more than a third 
of it in poetic form in the transcriptions made sev- 
eral centuries after its gradual evolution in the oral 
tradition, has as its narrator (as well as a principal 
character) the sagacious religious leader as well as a 
poet. He stands at the wellspring of the traditional 
perception in the Turkish countryside of the poet as 
a revered figure who combines in himself such func- 
tions as moral guidance, conveying of communal val- 
ues, entertainment and education, and heightened 
verbal communication. Many bards were close to the 
leadership of the community, and some leaders were 
poets themselves. 

The first major written poetic work in Turkish 
(ca. 1070), a mirror for princes, is the Kutadghu bilig 
{g.v.] (Eng. tr. R. Dankoff, Wisdom of royal glory) by 
Yisuf Khass Hadjib, a Karakhanid chancellor-poet. 
Emphasising the importance of speech (“Human be- 


ings attain happiness through language. But it can 
also demean man and cause heads to roll. It is on 
words that man can rise, and acquire power and pres- 
tige”), Yusuf advises the prince to pay attention to 
“poets, wordsmiths, eulogists, and satirists”, because 
“their tongues are sharper than swords ... When they 
praise a man, his good name spreads, but when they 
poke fun at him, his reputation is damaged for good.” 

In Anatolian Saldjik society (late 11th century-late 
13th century), many of the urban and rural poets 
were engaged in propagating the values and culture 
of Islam, to which the Turks were newcomers. In the 
13th century, the mystical faith of Mawlana Djalal 
al-Din Rami (1207-73 [g.v.]}, who composed the vast 
majority of his poems in Persian rather than the 
Turkish more extensively spoken in Anatolia, achieved 
considerable spiritual authority. His ideas and ideals 
were to have an enduring impact on a broad spec- 
trum of intellectuals and creative artists in later cen- 
turies; and his humanitarian and universalist themes 
have provided inspiration to an impressive number of 
poets in the 20th century. Rimi maintained an ambi- 
valent stance toward poetry. Although he employed 
it as his principal vehicle of expression and occasionally 
lauded it, there are passages in his work, especially 
in Fihi ma fthi written in prose, which denigrate it 
(“God knows I detest poetry. Nothing is worse as far 
as I am concerned”). 

This ambivalence parallels the paradoxes revealed 
in the Kuran and Hadith in regard to poets. Siiras 
XXVI and XXXVI present poets in a negative light 
[see sui‘k. 1. A], but the Prophet, who also offered 
his animadversions, said in a hadith considered sahih, 
“God has Treasures beneath his Throne, the Keys of 
which are the Tongues of the Poets.” The same am- 
bivalence has been true of the attitudes of the ‘u/ama’, 
many of whom approved of verse as an effective 
medium for the dissemination of the faith, but re- 
mained wary of its non-religious themes and seduc- 
tive powers. 

The gulf between doxological verse and mystical 
poetry, which had started in the Turkish tradition 
with the Diwan of Ahmad Yasawi [¢.v.] in the 12th 
century, was to continue through the Saldjak and 
Ottoman periods. 

Combining these two categories, as well as serving 
as a wellspring of both Anatolian folk poetry and the 
burgeoning Ottoman élite poetry, the work of Yiinus 
Emre (ca. 1241-ca. 1321 [g.v.]), echoing some of Rimi’s 
themes of mystical humanism, established new pros- 
pects for poets to serve as critics of society, religion 
and government. Many of his verses, kept alive in 
the oral tradition of the countryside, came to consti- 
tute the basis for Turkey’s secular humanist literature 
in the second half of the 20th century, with Yinus 
Emre hailed as the paragon of the poet dedicated 
to progressive ideals of social justice and the ecu- 
menical spirit. 

As a whole, poetry served through the course of 
Ottoman history both as a cohesive force for conti- 
nuity and a vehicle of criticism to stimulate change. 
Although most of the classical poets, as well as the 
rural minstrels, produced lyrical verses dealing with 
such universal themes as love, natural beauty, etc., 
some of them openly or cryptically challenged the 
authorities or the political system itself. Through pan- 
egyrics or by adhering to themes acceptable within 
the established canon, numerous classical poets were 
able to lead a calm and comfortable life. Loyalty to 
the existing order usually brought rewards—and most 
panegyrists reaped excellent benefits. 

Diwan poetry, composed by poets close to the court 
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and by independent authors who stayed within this 
tradition of the educated élite’s classical verse, often 
enabled its practitioners to enjoy prestige and influ- 
ence. As EJ.W. Gibb pointed out in his A history of 
Ottoman poetry, two-thirds of the sultans wrote poetry. 
As patrons, they were favourably disposed to reward- 
ing the poetic works presented to them. Siileyman the 
Magnificent (d. 1566), whose personal diwan contains 
nearly 3,000 verses, had a close relationship with 
numerous poets, especially with Bakr (d. 1600 [¢.z.]), 
who held an esteemed position, referred to as sultan 
al-shu‘ara’ (“sultan of poets”), comparable to “poet lau- 
reate”, although no such title existed in the Ottoman 
system. 

Various prominent poets occupied important posi- 
tions: Shaykh al-Islam Yahya (d. 1644), one of the 
greatest lyric poets of the Diwan tradition, served for 
four decades as kadi ‘asker and shaykh al-Islam. It is 
difficult, however, to determine whether Yahya and 
others rose to high positions thanks to their poetry, 
or if they qualified for other reasons but also happened 
to write verse as well. By the same token, no defi- 
nite determination can be made about the awarding 
of the honorific title of pasha to such poet-statesmen 
as Raghib Pasha (d. 1763) and Diya’ Pasha (d. 1880). 

Among the Ottoman educated élite, composing 
verses was virtually a sine qua non of being an intellec- 
tual. Poetry not only held a privileged place, but often 
served in ways that are normally in the realm of 
prose (verse chronicles and histories, internal rhyming 
in many prose works, even a few dictionaries and text 
books in verse form, etc.). Occasionally, sultans, princes, 
grand viziers, commanders and other notables sent or 
exchanged communications composed in metre and 
rhyme. Such occasional verse, especially in retrospect, 
is disqualified as poetry, which, in its proper sense, 
was written by the std‘%, a professional poet with a 
firm commitment to the art and with established cre- 
dentials as a creative artist. 

Satire and other types of criticism frequently en- 
tailed deprivation and punishment. Poetry could be a 
matter of life-and-death in many stages of Ottoman 
history. Because of their unorthodox, heretical or rebel- 
lious attitudes expressed in verse, Nesimi (d. 1404 
[g.v.]) was flayed alive, and the folk poet Pir Sultan 
Abdal was hanged (at some point in the 16th cen- 
tury). For satire directed against high-ranking officials, 
Nef (d. 1635 [9.v.]), the great classical poet, was con- 
demned to death, and was either strangulated or 
drowned. Due to their poems of protest or criticism, 
Sheykhi (d. ca. 1431) suffered injustice; ‘Izzet Molla, 
Namik Kemal [¢.2v.], and many others, were penalised, 
imprisoned or sent into exile in the last century of 
the Ottoman state. 

Inasmuch as poetry was a principal means of com- 
munication and criticism, many poets were taken very 
seriously and punished as dissidents or subversives not 
only for their outright objections, but sometimes even 
for their allegorical or subtly metaphorical statements. 
Some classical poets renounced their own credibility: 
One of the foremost poets of the 16th century, Fudili 
[g.v.], wrote the famous line “Do not be deceived, 
the poet’s words are surely lies.” 

In a sense, mystical poetry expressed a continual 
opposition to mainstream Islam, and often endeav- 
oured to undermine the theocratic establishment. 
Through a three-level disguise, whereby they extolled 
the “darling-king-God”, the sid%rs complained of the 
cruelties inflicted by the “beloved”. The shtks and 
the ozans of the countryside, embodying their regen- 
eration of a pantheistic, Turkic, rural value-system, 
seemed to maintain a frontal opposition to the Empire’s 


central authority as well as offering a quasi-secular 
challenge to Islamic culture. Tekke or dervish convent 
poetry, abundantly produced by poets linked with the 
various Anatolian sects, often functioned as an expres- 
sion for the heterodoxy. 

Consequently, the instance of rewards, high posi- 
tions and financial gains notwithstanding, Ottoman 
poets were, on the whole, outside the religio-political 
system, often opposed to it, and sometimes in rebel- 
lion against it. Especially in the Empire’s closing 
decades, some foremost poets, for example, Namik 
Kemal (d. 1888) and Tewfik Fikret (d. 1915 [g.v.]), 
played a forceful role in mobilising public opinion 
against the Ottoman régime. 

Under the influence of accelerating Europeanisa- 
tion of Turkish culture, the concept of the poet, held 
by the Ottoman élite, as virtually divinely-inspired or 
as possessing spiritual and visionary powers of an ex- 
traordinary nature, gave place to the idea that, 
although an apolitical stance is natural for many lyric 
poets, it is a respectable mission for politically-conscious 
poets to give expression to ideological convictions. 
Tewfik Fikret championed social and governmental 
reforms, taking a stand against many aspects of Islam, 
whereas Mehmed ‘Akif Ersoy (d. 1936 [g.v.]) propa- 
gated the Islamic faith as a panacea for the decline 
of the Ottoman state. Diya’ (Ziya) Gokalp (d. 1924 
[g.v.]) and Mehmed Emin Yurdakul (d. 1944 [q.v.]), 
in their verse written in a simple, colloquial vocabu- 
lary, furthered the cause of Turkish nationalism. 

The strongest voice for revolution based on 
Marxist-Leninist ideas came from Nazim Hikmet Ran 
(d. 1963 [g.v.J]) who also introduced brave new in- 
novations to the formal structure, prosody, and tenor 
of 20th century Turkish poetry. Proclaiming that he 
conceived of art as “an active institution in society” 
and that “the poet is the engineer of the human soul,” 
he assigned to himself and other poets the task of 
“organising life”. As a romantic revolutionary with 
superlative creative talent, as a result of which he 
achieved extensive fame not only in Turkey but in 
scores of other countries as well, Nazim Hikmet was 
probably the most potent Turkish voice for Com- 
munism in the 20th century. For his combative ide- 
ological poems, he spent about thirteen years of his 
life in prison and lived in exile for a dozen years. 

Following the path opened by Nazim Hikmet, hun- 
dreds of modern poets in Turkey, including leftists 
and non-leftists, produced a huge corpus of verse ded- 
icated to political themes, social ills and evils, peace 
and justice. Some poets virtually functioned as jour- 
nalists, frequently commenting on socio-economic prob- 
lems. By the end of the 20th century, the role of the 
poet was established as a champion of democratic 
ideals. Non-political verse, however, continues to flour- 
ish as well. 
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4. In Muslim India. 

One of the major cultural contributions resulting 
from the Muslim conquest of India was the origin 
and development of Persian poetry in the sub-conti- 
nent. From the ascendancy of Muslim rule in the 
13th century till its decline in the 18th century, there 
was a continuous flow of poets into India from Persia 
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and from the neighbouring regions where the Persian 
language represented the dominant cultural influence. 
In the beginning, the number of poets who came to 
India was comparatively small, but it multiplied sharply 
after the establishment of the Mughal rule in the 16th 
century. The Mughal court was famous for its munif- 
icence and attracted poets keen to seek their fortune 
outside their native land. This resulted in the influx 
of many gifted poets, and the centre of Persian poetry 
gradually shifted to India. 

Persian poetry in India was an object of interest 
and entertainment for the Muslim upper class. The 
social and political conditions in which it developed 
made the royal court a focal point towards which the 
hopes and energies of most poets tended to gravitate. 
Gaining access to it signified for the poet the high- 
est recognition of his achievements and talents. Muslim 
rulers, generally speaking, were men of taste and 
showed their appreciation for literature by surround- 
ing themselves with poets and writers. Thus the his- 
torian Abu ’I-Fadl gives a list of 51 poets who were 
in the service of Akbar (r. 963-1014/1556-1605). 
However, it was not easy to obtain admission to the 
royal court. The poet Kalim (d. 1061/1651 [g.v.]), 
for instance, came to India during Djahangir’s reign 
(1014-37/1605-27), but had to wait for a long time 
until he secured entry to the court of Shah Djahan 
(r. 1037-68/ 1627-57). Very often the poet needed the 
help of some influential nobleman for his access to 
the royal court. It was customary for important noble- 
men, and even lesser dignitaries, to keep poets and 
other literary men in their employment. The name 
of ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan (d. 1036/1627), 
Akbar’s principal dignitary, stands out in this con- 
nection. His generous patronage benefited a large 
number of poets and has been praised by every writer. 
Another source of patronage consisted of the provin- 
cial courts, some of whose rulers, such as the ‘Adil 
Shahis [q.v.] of Bidjapir (895-1097/1490-1686) and 
the Nizim Shahis [9.v.] of Ahmadnagar (895- 
1046/ 1490-1636), were noted for their liberal support 
of art and letters. 

The poets were paid a monthly allowance and 
could receive a robe of honour and a monetary reward 
for their performance on special occasions. Some poets 
became recipients of land grants, and some were made 
holders of military or civil command (mansabdar). 
Among the poets who came to India, several returned 
home after their fortunes were made, while others, 
such as Nazirt (d. 1021/1612-13), Talib Amul? 
(d. 1036/1626-7) and Kalim, stayed on till the end, 
and found their permanent resting place in the soil 
of their adopted country. There are several instances 
where a poet was called upon to perform duties unre- 
lated to his vocation. Atishi of Kandahar (d. 973/ 
1565-6) was a chronicler in Babur’s (r. 932-7/1526-30) 
service, and later held high offices in the government; 
Shaykh Gada’r of Dihli (d. 976/1568-9), who was a 
scholar and poet of Huméayiin’s reign (r. 937-47/ 
1530-40 and 962-3/1555-6), occupied the high posi- 
tion of sadr (director of religious affairs [see sapR. 5. 
In Mughal India]), under Akbar; Faydi (d. 1004/ 
1595-6 [g.v.]) was appointed tutor to Akbar’s son 
Daniyal, and led government embassies to the Deccan 
rulers; and Djahangir’s court poet Talib Amuli acted 
initially as the seal-keeper of I‘timad al-Dawla 
(d. 1621), the father-in-law of the emperor and a lead- 
ing dignitary of the empire. 

The court poet was supposed to dedicate his art 
to the service of his patron. In return for the wages 
received by him, or in the hope of obtaining further 
rewards, he composed praise poems eulogising his 





benefactor. This promoted the development of the 
kastda, whose main exponents in India were ‘Urfi 
(d. 999/1590), Talib Amuli, Kudsi (d. 1056/1646), 
Kalim and Muhammad Kuli Salim (d. 1057/1647-8). 
Some poets were also assigned the task of writing 
dynastic histories in verse—a tradition that started 
already with the Dihlt Sultanate (1206-1526). Amir 
Khusraw (d. 725/1325) composed the Tughluk-ndma, 
which sheds light on the latter part of the Khaldjf 
tule (689-720/1290-1320) and the early period of the 
Tughluk régime (720-816/1320-1413). Muhammad b. 
Tughluk’s (r. 725-52/1325-51) poet Badr-i Caé 
(d. 747/1346) wrote a Sha@h-ndma describing the mil- 
itary expeditions of the sultan. ‘Isami (b. 711/1311) 
was the author of a verse account of Muslim India 
from the Ghaznawids up to the mid-8th/14th cen- 
tury, entitled Futih al-salatin “Victories of the sultans”, 
which he completed in 750/1349-50 for ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Abu ’l-Muzaffar (d. 759/1358), the first ruler of the 
Bahmani dynasty of Deccan (748-934/ 1347-1528). Also 
from the same period came the history of the Bahmani 
dynasty named Bahman-ndma, which was started by 
Adhari, the court poet of Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
(r. 822-39/ 1422-36), and subsequently expanded by 
Naziri and other poets. To the Mughal period belongs 
Kalim’s Shah Djahin-nama, which deals with the 
Mughal rulers and their Timirid ancestry down to 
the reign of Shah Djahan. Another work dealing with 
Shah Djahan’s reign is the £afar-nama “Book of vic- 
tory”, by Kudsi, which gives a verse account of the 
emperor’s exploits. 

A common practice among the court poets was the 
composing of poems with a chronogram com- 
memorating an event of special importance. By the 
time of Humayin, the making of chronogram poems 
became steadily popular. They treated of such events 
as the births, deaths and weddings of the members 
of the royal household; imperial coronations; victories 
in batdes; hunting exploits; and launchings of build- 
ing projects and their completion. An interesting exam- 
ple of this kind of verse is a poem by Sa‘tda Gilant 
{g.v.], of which only a fragment has survived. This 
poem is said to have comprised 134 couplets, of which 
each hemistich represented a chronogram. 

It was the duty of the poet to defend and uphold 
the dignity of his royal patron as and when the need 
arose. Illustrative of this tendency are two examples, 
one by Faydi and the other by Kalim. In the first, 
Faydi is represented as improvising a poem of two 
couplets, which eulogised Akbar, and was intended to 
be a rebuttal of a similar poem written in praise of 
Shah ‘Abbas I of Persia. The second example shows 
Kalim defending Shah Djahan, who had been 
reproached by the sultan of Turkey for the audacity 
of calling himself the “king of the world” when he 
was only “king of India”. “Since Hind (India) and 
djahan (world),” wrote Kalim in his reply, “are equal 
in their numerical value, the right of the ruler to be 
called ‘king of the world’ is well-established” (Hind u 
Gahan zi rity ‘adad har dit cin yakist shah-ra khitab-i 
shah-t djahani mubarhan asi). 

The highest rank among court poets was held by 
the malk al-shu‘ara’, an institution established in the 
Mughal period. The designation of the malik al-shu‘ara’ 
was perhaps a title more than anything else, and did 
not constitute a regular post in the government. 
However, it involved a number of duties. As a mem- 
ber of the royal train, the malik al-shu‘ara? accom- 
panied the ruler wherever he went. He was supposed 
to attend all the functions, feasts and celebrations at 
the court, and to present his poem for the occasion. 
Every new poet sought his favour and good offices 
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for gaining entry into the court. He chose the poets 
who were to recite their verse in the royal presence, 
as well as those to be rewarded and honoured. His 
appointment was made by the ruler, and implied an 
official recognition of the poet’s superiority over his 
colleagues. The tradition of appointing the malik al- 
shu‘ara’? was started by Akbar and survived until 
Awrangzib’s time (1656-1707), when it was discon- 
tinued by the orders of the emperor. During this 
period, four poets served thus: Ghazalt Mashhadr 
(d. 980/1572-3), followed by Faydi, under Akbar; 
Talib Amul under Djahangir; and Kalim under Shah 
Djahan. 

Apart from the court, Sifism was the next most 
important platform for the poet’s activity. After the 
conquest of northern India by the Muslims, various 
Stiff orders were established, such as Cishtiyya, 
Suhrawardiyya, Nakshbandiyya and Kadiriyya [¢.vv.]. 
In India, poetry was the chief vehicle through which 
Sufi ideas were disseminated. The preoccupation of 
the poet with Stifism went beyond mere intellectual 
interest; very often poets had a practical involvement 
with the Safi way through their affiliation either with 
a Safi centre (kAdnakah), or as members of an order, 
or as disciples of some spiritual director. Amir 
Khusraw, the most eminent Persian poet of India, 
though serving under successive sultans, was the 
favourite disciple of the Cishtt shaykk Nizam al-Din 
Awliya (d. 723/1323 [9.v.]), and so was the poet’s 
contemporary, Hasan Sidjzi Dihlawi (d. 736/1336), 
who compiled his master’s utterances (malfizat) under 
the title Fawa’id al-fwdd “Things beneficial to the 
heart”. In the time of Firtiz Tughluk (1351-88) flour- 
ished the poet Mas‘td Beg (d. probably in 800/1397), 
a relative of the ruling family, who gave up wealth 
and fortune to join the Cishtt order under the guid- 
ance of his spiritual mentor Shaykh Nasir al-Din 
Ciragh-i Dihlt (d. 769/1367). The reign of Sikandar 
Lodi (1489-1517) saw the poet Hamid b. Fadl Allah 
Djamalr (d. 943/1536), who was also a Siff hagiol- 
ogist, and is said to have met Djami in his travels 
to foreign lands. It is reported that Akbar’s poet Faydi 
courted the company of dervishes and spiritual lead- 
ers, and some of the poems he composed suggest his 
devotion to the Siff luminary Farid al-Din Gandj-i 
Shakar (or Shakar Gandj, d. 664/1265 [¢.2.]). In later 
times, we find Muhammad Sarmad (d. 1071/1660-1 
[¢.v.]), a writer of mystical quatrains, who was a dis- 
tinguished Safi, and suffered execution on the alleged 
charge of heterodoxy. In brief, it is safe to assume 
that the interaction of the poets with Sifism was a 
fairly widespread phenomenon which made poetry 
increasingly receptive to Sufi influence. 

With the decline of the Mughal empire in the 
12th/18th century, and the emergence of Urdu as a 
rival to Persian, the latter lost its place of importance, 
and was supplanted by Urdu as a medium of liter- 
ary expression. Already in the 11th/17th century, 
Urdu (known as Dakani) had won acceptance at the 
courts of Golkonda and Bidjapar, whose rulers were 
generous in their patronage to men of letters. The 
identification of the poet with the court continued in 
the 12th/18th century first under the Mughal kings 
at Dihlt and subsequently in Lakhnaw under the 
Nawwabs of Awadh. Together with the court, Sifism 
continued to play a contributory role in the life of 
Urdu poets. Among those who were practising Siafis, 
one may include Wali (d. 1119/1707), Shah Mubarak 
Abra (d. 1145/1733), Shah Hatim (d. 1197/1783), 
Mirza Mazhar Djan-i Djanan (d. 1195/1781), and 
Mir Dard (d. 1199/1785 [¢.v.]). In the 19th century, 
marthiyas, or elegies on the death of Hasan and Hu- 


sayn, and those who died at Karbala’, became a pop- 
ular subject for the poets at Lakhnaw. The growth 
of the marthiya in Urdu [see MARTHIYA. 4.] was asso- 
ciated with the influence of Shi‘ism, professed by the 
Nawwabs of Awadh who patronised this kind of com- 
position. Under them, there appeared a host of marthiya 
writers, headed by Anis (d. 1874) and Dabir (d. 1875). 

The failure of the Indian Revolt of 1857-8 dealt 
a serious blow to the existing social and political order, 
and laid the basis for the future emergence of a new 
Muslim middle class trained in Western thought and 
motivated by ideas of social justice. It also foreshad- 
owed a change in the direction of Urdu literature, 
which was to be guided by a fresh alignment of social 
attitudes. Whereas the poet’s material and spiritual 
concerns were hitherto identified with court patron- 
age and Sifism respectively, he now turned his artis- 
tic loyalties to the middle class, which was destined 
to play a leading part in the evolving situation. This 
development demanded the involvement of the poet 
in the affairs of the society at large—a view illus- 
trated vividly in the writings of Altaf Husayn Halr 
(d. 1915 [g.2.]), who sought to define poetry as an 
instrument of social reform. 

The widening scope of the musha‘ira (correctly 
mush@ara [q.v.]) also had its impact upon the poet in 
bringing him closer to a large segment of the society. 
These poetic assemblies, which were formerly held in 
the court or at the house of some nobleman, and 
were restricted to the élite, now acquired a more 
democratic character with the participation of the gen- 
eral public. Occasionally, they were sponsored by some 
social or political organisation, which used the appeal 
of the mushd‘%ira to advance its own cause. 

During the early part of the present century, Ikbal 
(d. 1938 [9.2.]) became the most prominent figure to 
symbolise the new role of the poet in Muslim soci- 
ety. Not only did he express in his poems the aspi- 
rations and feelings shared by the majority of Indian 
Muslims, but he also formulated the concept of In- 
dia’s partition on a religious basis, which eventually 
materialised in the establishment of Pakistan in 1947. 
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5. In the western and central Sudan. 

The poetry of the societies of the western and cen- 
tral Sudan, both that of religious and that of secular 
inspiration, may be expressed in Western languages 
but equally in Arabic and Negro African languages. 
Whilst the first type is the product of the colonial in- 
fluence, that in African languages and Arabic is at- 
tested over several centuries. 
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Introduced into the bilad al-Sudan with Islam, Arabic 
has served since the 13th century as a language of 
expression for West African poets. Abii Ishak Ibrahim 
b. Ya‘kiib al-Kanemfi, one of the first known West 
African poets using Arabic, was received at Marrakesh 
by the Almohad sultan Abii Yisuf Ya‘ktb al-Mansir 
(r. 580-95/1184-99) and improvised in his presence 
some verses which did not fail to impress the monarch. 
Kanem-Borno, which was Islamised very early, pro- 
duced some poets of considerable fame. As well as 
the al-Kanemi just mentioned above, the Imam 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Barnawi became 
celebrated by his poem Shurb al-zulal, on the subject 
of fikh and of a didactic character, written towards 
the end of the 17th century and the object of a com- 
mentary written in Egypt. 

The surrounding Hausaland became the centre for 
the diffusion of Islam in the central Sudan after the 
dihad of ‘Uthm4n b. Fidi [¢.v.] (Usuman dan Fodio), 
not to mention various previous Arabised poets. One 
might cite Dan Marina, Arabic name Ibn al-Sabbagh 
(18th century). He was a famous “alim and the author 
of numerous works in various disciplines, and acquired 
the stamp of nobility in poetry with his mazdarat 
al-fityan, a didactic poem exhorting the pursuit of 
Islamic knowledge and enumerating the essential bases 
of the sciences taught in his time (philology, metrics, 
exegesis, hadith, morphology, syntax, numerology, law, 
etc.). 

Timbuctu (in modern Mali) was from mediaeval 
times onwards reputed for the teaching of Arabic lan- 
guage and the Islamic sciences, which were to enjoy 
a relatively important diffusion over the last two cen- 
turies. 

The gihdds of the 18th-19th centuries in Fita 
Djallon [g.v.] and Fata Toro, in Masina and in 
Hausaland, to cite only these, contributed at the same 
time to the spreading of Islam and of the Siff orders, 
to the diffusion of centres of teaching in the Islamic 
sciences and to the considerable increase in the number 
of scholars, various factors which were to contribute 
to the development of Arabic poetry of Islamic reli- 
gious inspiration. 

In order to render the Word of God and the 
Islamic religious precepts accessible to illiterate pop- 
ulations, the Sudanese ‘ulama’ went on to translate 
and comment upon in their own languages the Kur’an 
and its exegesis, as well as the Arabo-Islamic classi- 
cal texts. They produced glosses, but also, like their 
counterparts in the Arab lands, composed poetry. 
Without monopolising poetic activity, these ‘ulama’ 
formed, without any doubt, the greater part of the 
poets, since it was rare to find a scholar worthy of 
the name who could not handle the art of produc- 
ing a kasida. There were likewise numerous poets 
engaged in didacticism, exhortation, eulogy, the 
exchange of civilities, and veneration for the Prophet 
and the leading figures in the furuk. Virtually all the 
great scholar-poets wrote panegyrics (madh, madth [q.v.]) 
on Muhammad. Ahmadu Bamba (d. 1927), founder 
of the Muridiyya [g.v.] confraternity, was the author 
of thousands of poems of this type, many of them in 
acrostics of Kurdnic verses. There are also many 
eulogies with opening sections constructed on the 
model of the Mu‘allakat, such as the Badi‘ of the 
Senegalese Madior Malick Cissé (d. 1907), which also 
recalls to mind the Burda ode of al-Bisiri [g.v. in 
Suppl.]. 

A substantial part of religious poetry is devoted to 
the veneration of saints, reflecting Sufi inspiration com- 
ing from the Maghrib, in which one of the modali- 
ties in the very important cult of saints was certainly 


the composition of poems. Veneration for the founders 
of the two most popular West African orders, ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djilani [¢.v.] for the Kadiriyya and Ahmad 
al-Tidjani (d. 1815) for the Tidjaniyya, but also for 
more recent Safi order leaders such as the Senegalese 
Ibrahim Niasse (d. 1975), has led to a poetry express- 
ing this veneration, mainly in Arabic but also occa- 
sionally in indigenous African languages. 

If certain poets respect rigorously the rules of Arabic 
metre, others sacrifice this rigour for didactic consid- 
erations. Nagm, the versifying of an existing prose text, 
is a current procedure in poetic production. Some 
poets compose entirely out of their own invention, 
but many others proceed by extending an earlier, 
original poem. There are various ways here, the most 
common being the ‘arbi, the addition of two hemistichs 
after each pair of hemistichs of the original poem; 
the takhmis, the addition of three hemistichs; and 
finally, the éashfr, the intercalation of two hemistichs 
between the first two of an existing poem. In West 
Africa, Hausa and Pular or Fulani dominate in writ- 
ing in African languages, although there is some reli- 
gious poetry in other languages, such as in Mandingo, 
Wolof, Songhay, etc. 

It is known that even renowned Islamic religious 
scholars composed secular verse. Hence Muhammad 
al-Amin b. Muhammad al-K4nemi, on his return from 
a military campaign in Bagirmi [g.v.] in 1821, expressed 
his nostalgia for his favourite wife in details recalling 
amorous poetry, whilst the Senegalese Dhu ’Il-Nin Ly 
(d. 1927) in his love poetry sang the praises of the 
gracious charmers of Saint-Louis in Senegal. 

With the spread of the Arabic language, a large 
number of literate herdsmen and peasants are also 
writing poetry which, unlike that of the scholars, finds 
its inspiration in the folklore of the land and the pas- 
toral horizons of the Fulbe or Fulani peoples. And 
if, from the fact of colonisation, more and more 
African poets are writing in French or English, one 
still finds in the lands from Senegal to Darfur, travers- 
ing the Niger bend, Hausaland and Borno, poets who 
are writing religious verse, in particular, but some- 
times also secular verse, in Arabic or in ‘Adami. 
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6. In Hausaland. 

The Hausa Muslim poet (mai wallafa wakoki or some- 
times mai waka) belongs to the wider category of mala- 
mai (sing. malam), that is, “Muslim scholar” or “literate 
person” (< Ar. 4m). He, and less frequently she, per- 
forms the role of Muslim teacher, moralist and 
guardian of Islamic social norms. He is likely to spe- 
cialise in one or more of the categories of Hausa 
Islamic verse listed in the articles Hausa iii. and in 
sui‘R, which are associated with certain Islamic insti- 
tutions and festivals. 

During the colonial period, the Hausa poets in- 
creasingly concerned themselves with the innovations 
brought in by the Europeans. Thus an anonymous 
writer of ca. 1920 inveighs against such features of 
Western life and activity as electric torches, shirt but- 
tons, cabin biscuits and an assortment of other items 
which aroused his ire. More recently, such poets have 
written against prostitution and the adoption by Hausa 
women of European dress styles, which they tend to 
regard as immoral. It seems probable that this tradi- 
tion of Islamic puritanism has been influenced by a 
wider anti-modernist trend consequent on the Wahhabi 
movement beginning in Arabia [see waAHHABIYya]. 
Islamic marriage is also a favourite topic [see NIKAH. 6]. 

Since the introduction of modern, Western-style 
democratic political parties into Nigeria [9.v.J, the 
Hausa Muslim poets have taken on the role of polit- 
ical propagandists. Thus a poet will claim the Islamic 
virtues. for his own party e.g. the Northern People’s 
Congress (NPQ), whilst attributing the betrayal of Islam 
to the other main Northern Nigerian party of the 
pre-independence period, the Northern Elements 
Progressive Union (NEPU). The NEPU poet will 
riposte with the accusation that the NPC falsifies Islam 
and that only NEPU deserves the allegiance of 
Muslims. Such political verse has, however, much 
diminished in Northern Nigeria since it was banned 
by the military administration [see NIGERIA]. 

One interesting development is the emergence since 
Nigerian independence of women poets. The compos- 
ing of verse by Hausa Muslim women has a prece- 
dent in the work of the 19th century writer Nanan 
Asma’u, the grand-daughter of “‘Uthman b. Fidr [¢.2.], 
but it was infrequent in subsequent decades. However, 
the spread of feminism within Islam [see Mar’a] has 
caused such compositions by women, interpreting 
women’s issues in an Islamic context, to flourish. 
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7. In Malaysia and Indonesia. 

In Malay and modern Indonesian the Arabic loan 
word syair refers to an extended verse form, which 
may run to hundreds of stanzas, each of which 
consists of four lines with the same end rhyme, with 
every line carrying four stresses and divided by a 
caesura. The author or creator of this form of verse 
is referred to as penyair. 

In pre-modern Malay society the role of the poet 
was functional, that is, to provide material in a pleas- 
ant form, for instruction or for entertainment, or both. 
Poets had to have specialised knowledge of their top- 
ics, because central to their work was the expression 





of values or information, not the outpouring of indi- 
vidual emotion for its own sake. The earliest evidence 
of the use of the form in the Malay world is from 
the late 16th century, and syair were still being com- 
posed up until World War II. The form was popu- 
lar in all Malay-speaking regions and was both oral 
and written. The traditional mode of delivery was by 
singing the verses to set tunes in a way which enhanced 
the verbal message. Verse was considered easier to 
compose than prose, easier to memorise and recite, 
and easier for an audience to follow. The language 
of verse was closer to colloquial Malay in grammar 
and syntax, and its units brief and predictable. 

A comparison of the earliest syair with those written 
during and after the 19th century suggests that the 
earlier poets were specialists and professionals, but 
that as literacy became more widespread so too did 
composing, and syair became no longer solely the do- 
main of professionals. 

(a) Pre-19th century. The first poet whose name is 
known is (Hamzah) Fansiri [g.v.J, indicating that he 
came from Fansur (or Barus, an entrepét on the 
northwest coast of Sumatra) and who lived in the 
second half of the 16th century. The syair identified 
as being composed by Hamzah are poems of wor- 
ship in the mystical tradition of Ibn al-‘Arabi, which 
affirm the unity of the Creator and the Created, and 
yearn for ultimate union with the Godhead through 
the seven stages of mystical ascent. Great Sifi poets 
such as the Persian Djalal al-Din Rimi [g.v.J], who 
was undoubtedly read by Hamzah, believed in the 
doctrine of the Divine Word embodied in the sacred 
text of Revelation (the Kur’4n) and reflected in sym- 
bolically conceived and interpreted poetry (see 
Braginsky, 1993). In the act of creating a poem the 
poet became a channel through which the energy of 
the Creator flowed into the poem, and from the poem 
reached out to and inspired readers or listeners, and 
through which, in the reverse process, they could 
ascend the seven stages to unity with Him. 

The poems of Hamzah are both acts of worship 
and instructional texts in the Sift mode. There are 
reports that syair are still used by members of mysti- 
cal brotherhoods in Malaysia as chants after the reci- 
tation of zkr or dhtkr [q.v.} in order to regain a sense 
of reality after intense meditation. Hamzah’s poems 
may also have been used in this way in earlier times. 
Examples of written Malay before the 19th century 
are all too rare. One text which has survived is the 
long Syair Perang Mengkasar, composed in the mid-17th 
century, by Encik Amin. In 534 verses this syair 
describes the wars between the Dutch and Makassarese 
for control of the spice trade in Eastern Indonesia, 
and indicates that poets were not restricted to reli- 
gious topics. The background of Encik Amin provides 
further detail about the poet’s function in the pre-mod- 
erm period. Encik Amin was a professional writer, 
who served as clerk or secretary to the Sultan of Goa 
in Sulawesi. His duties included the drafting of treaties, 
official correspondence, copying of manuscripts and 
the recording of events of significance for his patron. 
In his syair which relates Makassarese resistance to 
Dutch attacks, Encik Amin quotes verses from Hamzah 
Fansuri’s poems, indicating the regard in which they 
were held even outside their area of composition. If 
Hamzah and Encik Amin are in any sense represen- 
tative of pre-modern poets, their works suggest that 
poems in written form were the result of specialist 
training, and that literacy set them apart from their 
peers and provided the basis of their livelihood. 

It is very likely that non-literate Malays used the 
syair form when reciting or singing for a variety of 
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audiences and purposes. We know, for example, that 
rhythmical and rhymed verse was sung or chanted 
by puppetmasters (dalang), shamans, curers, diviners, 
story-tellers and young men and women during court- 
ing rituals, as an essential part of traditional social 
life. 

(b) The 19th century and afler. In contrast to the ear- 
lier period, an impressive number of written syair have 
survived. During the 19th century it became the form 
for popular improvisation, although it could still be 
used for religious topics. There are surviving examples 
of religious handbooks on prayer, basic duties and 
obligations, marriage law, the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and in the realm of the supernatural, syair on divi- 
nation and the interpretation of dreams. 

The greatest number of surviving syair texts are 
lengthy adventure romances, which were primarily for 
entertainment but were also didactic. Much of the 
material in these texts was adapted from Persian, 
Egyptian, Turkish, or Indian stories. The 19th-cen- 
tury Malay-Bugis court at Riau [9.v.] provides an 
example of an active literary centre. Prose and poetry 
was written by both men and women, only a few of 
whom, for example Raja Ali Haji, were “professional” 
writers. Raja Ali Haji, a religious scholar and histo- 
rian, used the syair form only rarely, but his relatives 
wrote copiously in verse about their travels, local wars, 
current happenings and romances. These writers were 
not specialists in the sense of writing for their liveli- 
hood, and so did not need patrons. They were liter- 
ate and leisured, and wrote to entertain as well as to 
provide material that would bring moral benefit to 
themselves and their audience. 

In urban centres, especially where there were prin- 
ting presses, syair appeared in lithographed and print 
form, from the late 19th century into the early 20th. 
There are numerous instances of syair versions of pop- 
ular prose narratives, the verse forms going into more 
reprintings than the prose originals. However, as the 
numbers of secular educated Malays and Indonesians 
grew, western influenced verse forms gradually replaced 
the syair as the preferred form for poetry. Although 
he did not use the syair form, the Sumatran poet 
Amir Hamzah (1911-46) is one of the few from the 
early modern period who wrote verse with a religious 
theme. Inspired both by emotion and religion, his two 
volumes of verse echo the intensity and depth of the 
syair of Hamzah Fansiri. In the late 20th century, 
poetry in this spirit is still being composed by the 
Javanese poet Emha Ainon Nadjib, and being received 
with acclaim. 
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SHAKAK, a large Kurdish tribe on the 
Turkish-Iranian border, in the mountainous districts 
to the west and northwest of Lake Urimiyya SSomay 
(g.v.] Bradést, Cahrik and Kuti). In the 1960s it was 
estimated that the tribe numbered 4,400 households 
in Iran alone; smaller numbers are based in Turkey. 





The Shakak are Sunni Muslims and speak the north- 
ern (Kurmandji) dialect of Kurdish. In the literature, 
the Shakak are frequently confounded with the Shakaki 
[g.2.] Shikaghi, a Turkish-speaking Shit (Kizilbash) 
tribe of Kurdish origins presently living to the east 
and northeast of Tabriz. Although presently distinct, 
the relationship between both tribes appears to con- 
sist of more than just the similarity of names. Two 
sections of the Shakak, the Fanak/Finik and the Bitan, 
bear the names of districts in the Djazira. The Sharaf- 
nama of Idris Bidlist [g.v.] (late 16th century) does not 
mention Shakak, but it describes the Shakaki as a 
(Kurdish-speaking) nomadic tribe in the district of 
Finik in the Djazira. Ottoman documents of the same 
period also mention Shakaki in Mardin and Van 
provinces. It appears that sections of the Shakaki, 
Kizilbash by religious affiliation, migrated eastward 
from the Djazira to Adharbaydjan, where they became 
turkicised. On their way east, they passed very close 
by the districts presently inhabited by the Shak&k; 
conceivably the latter incorporate sections of the 
Shakaki that settled in their midst and lent them their 
name. 

The Shakak consist of a large number of named 
sections (fra or ta’ifa); lists of these sections, compiled 
at different times, show great variation, indicating 
considerable flux in the composition of the tribe. 
Certain sections were at other times listed as sepa- 
rate tribes. The paramount chieftains of the tribe’s 
known history belonged to one of two chiefly lineages 
(Pisaka), the ‘Abdovi/‘Avd67i and the Kardar. Other 
important sections in Iran include the Mamadr, 
Hanare, Atmani, Iweri, Fanak, Bitan, Mukuri, 
Shapiran, Gawrik and Nisani. On Ottoman soil, Sykes 
lists the said Mikuri and Batan besides three other 
sections named Shakifti, Shavalf and Shakak. In the 
late 19th century, the Mukuri and Shakifti, each num- 
bering around 1,200 households, provided the Ottoman 
government with a Hamidiyye regiment each 
(Kodaman 1987, 54). So did two other tribes of the 
same region, the Shamsiki and the Takiri, which 
were sometimes also considered as sections of the 
Shakak. The semi-nomadic Shakak of Somay and 
Braddst dominated a non-tribal, Kurdish-speaking peas- 
ant population (named Airméndj) that was three times 
more numerous than themselves; similar relations prob- 
ably prevailed on the Ottoman side of the border. 

The earliest remembered paramount chieftain of 
the Shakak was Isma‘il Agha of the ‘Avdo’i Pisaka, 
who flourished in the early 19th century. Under 
Isma‘il’s son ‘Ali, the Shakak first established them- 
selves in Somay, expelling the Turkish lords who had 
until then controlled the district. Later, the ‘Avd0’T 
established their headquarters even further north, at 
Cahrik. In the first quarter of the 20th century it was 
Isma‘il Agha’s great-grandsons Dja‘far and especially 
Isma‘il, nicknamed Simké, who caused the Shakak to 
acquire a certain fame or notoriety. Dja‘far Agha 
established his control of the entire tribe by, on the 
one hand, offering his services to the provincial gov- 
ernment and, on the other, carrying out daring raids 
on the surrounding districts. He was finally captured 
and publicly hung in Tabriz in 1905. The career of 
Isma‘il Agha “Simkd” owed much to the vicissitudes 
of the First World War and its aftermath. He was in 
contact with the Ottomans and Russians as well as 
the local Christian communities and the Persian 
authorities, and by keeping equal distance from all 
he maintained wide room for manoeuvre. In the power 
vacuum resulting from the withdrawal of Russian and 
Ottoman troops, Simkd brought a large area under 
his control. In 1918 he murdered the Nestorian patri- 
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arch, Mar Shimiin, who was perhaps his most serious 
local rival. (The Nestorians had fled their mountain 
fastnesses in Hakkari during the war, and settled in 
the fertile plain of Urimiyya, with the clear inten- 
tion to stay there.) During the following years, Simké 
gradually extended the area under his control, and 
by early 1922 he de facto governed most of the 
Kurdish-inhabited parts of Adharbaydjan as well as 
the (Turkish-inhabited) Urimiyya plain. Although 
begun as a traditional tribal rebellion, Simkd’s move- 
ment acquired Kurdish nationalist overtones. He was 
in contact with Kurdish leaders in ‘Irak and Turkey, 
nationalists from other parts of Kurdistan joined him, 
and he had a Kurdish newspaper published in 
Sawudj-Bulak (Mahabad [g.vv.]). In August 1922 a 
strengthened Iranian army finally defeated Simké, who 
fled to ‘Irak. After a final, unsuccessful, bid to estab- 
lish himself as a local powerholder in 1926, he was 
ambushed and killed by Iranian government forces in 
1929, 

Paramount leadership of the Shakak passed to 
Simko’s rival ‘Amr Agha of the Kardar Pisaka, who 
had acted as Simkd’s deputy as long as the latter was 
in a strong position but had in time transferred his 
loyalties to the central government. His control of the 
tribe was less complete than SimkG’s had been, and 
some sections, notably the ‘Avdd’i under Simko’s son 
Tahir and the Mamadi under their own leading fam- 
ily, often acted independently. Under ‘Amr Agha, the 
Shakak took a half-hearted part in the short-lived 
Kurdish republic of Mahabad (1946). ‘Amr Agha was 
one of the founding members of the Democratic Party 
of Kurdistan, and both he and Tahir Agha contributed 
cavalry regiments to the republican army (800 and 
500 men, respectively). However, these tribal regi- 
ments never took active part in the military defence 
of the republic against the Iranian army, and ‘Amr 

4 again in time made diplomatic overtures to the 
central government. The same cautious relationship 
with Kurdish nationalist politics has been character- 
istic of the Shakak for most of the following half- 
century. Even in 1979, when following the Islamic 
revolution central authority was temporarily absent 
and the Kurdish nationalist cause briefly appeared 
successful, only a few urban-educated Shakak became 
involved in it. Tahir Agha, who had by then become 
the paramount chieftain, ruled the Shakak territories 
as an independent lord, unwilling to cede authority 
to the Kurdish political parties. In the following years, 
the tribe soon again reached an accommodation with 
the central government. 
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SHAKAKT or suixAcui, a tribe of Kurdish ori- 
gin centred on Adharbaydjan. According to Yisuf 
Diya’ al-Din, the word shikakt means in Kurdish a 
beast which has a particular disease of the foot. Ac- 
cording to Sharaf al-Din Bidlisi’s Sharaf-nama (i, 148), 
the Shakaki were one of the four warrior tribes (‘ashirat) 
in the nahiya of Finik of the principality of the Djazira. 
According to the Ottoman sal-ndmes, there were 
Kurdish Shakaki in the néhiye of Sheykhler in the 
kada@’ of Killis in the wilayet of Aleppo (cf. Spiegel, 
Eran, Altertumskunde, i, 744). The ndhiya Shakak of the 
Djthan-numa (between Mukus and Djulamerg) is cer- 
tainly only a mis-reading for Shatakh. As a result of 
certain movements, probably in the time of the 
Turkmen confederation of the Ak Koyunlu [q.0.], we 
find the Shakakr leading a nomadic life on the Mughan 
river on the frontier of Transcaucasia [see SHAHSEWAN]. 
At the beginning of the 19th century, there were 
8,000 families on Russian territory. Dupré speaks of 
25,000 hearths of Shakaki among the tribes speaking 
Kurdish. About 1814, J. Morier numbered them at 
50,000 grouped along the Tabriz-Zandjan road in the 
districts of Hashtarid, Garmariid and Miyana as well 
as at Ardabil. The Kadjar prince ‘Abbas Mirza drew 
from this tribe the main cadres of his infantry drilled 
in European fashion. According to Morier, the Shakakr 
spoke Turkish. Shirwani puts the summer and win- 
ter quarters of the 60,000 families of Shakaki in the 
region of Tabriz-Sarab (on the road from Ardabil) 
and adds that it is a Kurdish tribe whose language 
is Turkish, which forms part of the Kizil-bash (min 
tawabii_ kizil-bash), which evidently means that the 
tribe is Shi‘f, as is also suggested by its association 
with the Shahsewan. The importance of the tribe may 
be judged from the fact that, at the beginning of the 
20th century, the Kadjar government recruited four 
regiments from the Shakaki; we do not know the con- 
nections that may exist between the Shakaki and the 
Kurdish Shakak, but all indications point to their 
being a Turkicised Kurdish tribe (like the Kurds of 
Gandja). In the toponymy of the region south of Lake 
Urmiya [see sAWDJ-BULAK], we find traces of the pas- 
sage of the Shakaki (the village of Kishlak Shikaki at 
Suldiz). 

Bibliography: A. Dupré, Voyage en Perse, Paris 
1819, ii, 462 (from information given by the inter- 
preter of the French legation, Jouannin); J. Morier, 
Some account of the [lyats, in FRGS vii (1837), 299; 
Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirwani, Bustén al-siyahat, Tehran 
1315, 317. (V. Minorsky) 
SHAKAR GANDJ [see rarip aL-pin mas‘Op]. 
SHAKARKHELDA, a village of the pre- 

modern Indian province of Berar [qv] situ- 
ated on an affluent of the Penganga river. Its main 
claim to fame is that it was the site of the battle in 
1137/1724 when Nizam al-Mulk Cin Kilié Khan [9.2] 
defeated the deputy governor of Haydarabad Mubariz 
Khan and thereby established the virtual indepen- 
dence of the Nizims of Haydarabad from the Mughal 
empire. Nizam al-Mulk changed the village’s name to 
Fathkhelda, and this is now a small town in the 
Buldina District in Maharashtra State of the Indian 
Union (lat. 20° 13' N., long. 76° 29’). 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xii, 86; 

and see HAYDARABAD, at III, 320a and map at 321. 
({Ep.) 

SHAKAWA (a.) means misfortune or misery; 

equivalents are shakwa, shaka’ and shaka". The concept 

is the opposite of sa@da [g.v.]. According to Kur’4n, 
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XX, 122, he who follows God’s “right guidance” (huda) 
escapes from the situation of unhappiness and “does 
not become unhappy”. Accordingly, in the story of 
the Fall, Adam’s expulsion from Paradise is described 
as “misfortune”, into which he ended up for not hav- 
ing followed God’s admonition (XX, 117 ff). But in 
the Kur’4n the derivations from the root sh-k-w 
(shakawa itself is not found) are mainly used eschato- 
logically: the “unhappy one” (shakiyy) will find him- 
self in the fire of Hell, in contrast to the “blissful” 
(sa%d), who will stay in Paradise (XI, 105/107 ff). 

In the hadith, this eschatological usage is taken up 
in the doctrine of God’s predestination; following a 
prophetic tradition, “the blissful are placed [by God] 
in a position in which they are able to act as the 
blissful do, but the unhappy ones can only act as the 
unhappy do” (Muslim, Sahih, ktab al-kadar, no. 6). 

The deterministic usage of shakdwa is also taken up 
by Islamic theology, where distinction is made be- 
tween the divine attributes al-kada@’ wa ‘l-kadar [q.v.], 
which determine the contents of the “preserved table” 
(al-lawh al-mahfiiz [q.v.]) on the one hand, and “what 
is written down” (al-maktiib) on the “preserved table” 
on the other; the latter is a human attribute “in the 
form of bliss or misfortune” (sa‘adat™ aw shakawat”) 
which can be changed into its opposite by the acts 
of man (see Abu ’I-Layth al-Samarkandi, Sharh al-fikh 
al-absat li-Abi Hanifa, ed. H. Daiber, The Islamic concept 
of belief in the 4th/10th century, Tokyo 1994 [= Studia 
culturae islamicae], Arabic text, ll. 301 ff, 319 ff). 

In his commentary on the Kur’an, the scholar al- 
Raghib al-Isfahani (d. 5th/1 1th century [¢.v.]) connects 
the concept of shakdwa in analogy with saGda (cf. 
Daiber, Griechische Ethik in islamischem Gewande, in Historia 
philosophiae, ed. B. Mojsisch and O. Pluta, Amsterdam- 
Philadelphia 1991, 184-5), with the hereafter and with 
this world, and he divides the “unhappiness of this 
world” into three kinds: unhappiness of the soul (naf 
styya), unhappiness of the body (badantyya) and exter- 
nal (khdrdjiyya) unhappiness (see Mu‘djam mufradat alfaz 
al-Kur’an, ed. Nadim Mar“‘ashli, (n.p. 1972, 271, s.2.). 

To sum up, the term shakdwa is used both in the 
meaning of a situation in this world and also of the 
situation in the hereafter, which is determined by God 
but for which man is responsible through his behav- 
iour. The term does not therefore play a role in the 
Islamic discussions on theodicy (see E.L. Ormsby, 
Theodicy in Islamic thought, Princeton 1984). 

In astrology, the concept of “misfortune” is des- 
cribed by nahs, pl. nuhiis. The question is discussed 
whether unlucky stars (such as Saturn and Mars [see 
‘AL-MIRRIKH]) dominate the hour of birth, and whether 
they are able to exercise their calamitous influence 
(nuhiisa). See Rasa@il Ikhwan al-Safa’, ed. Zirikli, iii, 
Gairo 1928, 341, tr. S. Diwald-Wilzer, Arabische 
Philosophie und Wissenschaft in der Enzyklopddie Kitab 
Ihwan_ as-safa? (iz), Wiesbaden 1975, 468. See also 
Abi Ma‘Sar, The Abbreviation of the Introduction to astrol- 
ogy, ed. and tr. Ch. Burnett, Keji Yamamoto and 
Michio Yano, Leiden 1994 (= IPTS, XV), index of 
Arabic terms. s.v. According to Abii Ma‘shar, the (evil 
as well as good) influence of the planets does not 
exclude chance or freedom (see R. Lemay, Abu Ma‘shar 
and Latin Anstotehanism in the twelfth century, Beirut 1962, 
125 ff). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(H. Darer) 

SHAKHS (a.), lit. “bodily form, shape”. The noun 
form does not occur in the Kur4n, although verbal 
and adjectival forms of its root, here denoting a dif- 
ferent range of meaning, that of staring fixedly (of 
the eyes), do occur (XIV, 43/42, XXI, 97). 


1. In philosophy. 

Here, shakhs, pl. ashkhas, is equivalent to the Greek 
dtopov meaning an individual, a person. Philoso- 
phically, the ashkhds are to be distinguished from adjnds 
(genera) and anwda*‘ (species), as well as Arabic words 
which may have connotations of the particular or 
individual such as khass and adjza’. Individuation may 
be rendered in philosophy by the term tashakhkhus. 
The term shakhs and its plural is used not only in 
Islamic philosophy (e.g. by al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Ibn 
Sina, Ibn Rushd) but also in Arabic theological com- 
mentary. When Christian theologians like John of 
Damascus, talking of the Trinity, held that every 
hypostasis (bxéotacic) was an individual (&topov), 
al-Kindi believed that the Greek word bnootéceig was 
best rendered by the Arabic ashkhas (Wolfson, 321-2). 
Here then, specifically and theologically, shakks bore 
the sense of Trinitarian “Person”. More usually, how- 
ever, in Islamic philosophy the term was a mainly 
neutral one simply rendering such terms as “individ- 
ual” (see Booth, 112). It is worth noting that, while 
the great Neoplatonist Porphyry of Tyre (A.D. 234-ca. 
305) in his Kisagdgé identified five “voices” or “pred- 
icables” (species, genus, difference, property and acci- 
dent), the Ikhwan al-Safa’ [¢.v.] added a sixth term, 
the individual (al-shakhs), to the standard list of five. 
In this they may have followed al-Kindi, who was 
the only other Islamic philosopher to espouse a six- 
fold list. Alternatively, and depending of course on 
when the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’ are believed to have 
been written, it is possible that the Ikhwan were 
inspired to add and use the term al-shakhs after becom- 
ing familiar with al-Kh”arazmi’s definition of this term 
(141) as one used “by logicians to designate Zayd and 
‘Amr and this man and that donkey and horse”. 

Bibliography: |. Arabic and other primary 
sources. Farabi, Ta‘tkat; Ibn Rushd, Tahdfut al- 
Tahafut, Ibn Sina, K. al-Shifa’, Ikhwan al-Safa’, 
Rasa il, Kh*arazmi, Moafatth al-‘uliim, Kindi, Rasa il 
al-Kindi al-falsafiyya; P. Morewedge, The Metaphysica 
of Avicenna (ibn Sina), Persian Heritage Series no. 
13, New York 1973; Porphyry, Porphyriit Isagoge et 
in Anstotelis Categorias Commentarium, ed. A. Busse, 
Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 4, 1, Berlin 
1887; F.W. Zimmermann, Al-Farabi’s Commentary and 
Short Treatise on Aristotle’s De interpretatione, Classical 
and Medieval Logic Texts III, Oxford 1981. 

2. Secondary sources. S.M. Afnan, A philo- 
sophical lexicon in Persian and Arabic, Beirut 1969, s.w. 
shakhs, tashakhkhus, G.N. Atiyeh, Al-Kindt. The philoso- 
pher of the Arabs, Rawalpindi 1966; E. Booth, 
Aristotelian aporetic ontology in Islamic and Christian thinkers, 
Cambridge 1983; IR. Netton, Muskm Neoplatonists. 
An introduction to the thought of The Brethren of Purity 
(Ikhwan al-Safa’) London 1982, Edinburgh 1991 
(Islamic Surveys 19); H.A. Wolfson, The philosophy 
of the Kalam, Structure and Growth of Philosophic 
Systems from Plato to Spinoza IV, Cambridge and 
London 1976. (.R. Netron) 
2. In law. 

The term shakhs is employed in modern law in 
some Muslim countries such as Egypt, Syria, Libya, 
and ‘Irak, where it would appear to have been coined 
under the influences of western legal systems. It means 
either the natural person (shakhs tabi?) or the assumed 
person (shakhs ttbdrt). The life of a natural person 
starts with the formation of the embryo, providing it 
is born alive or even assumed to be alive (takdir™). 
The Hanafis, however, give the living status to a 
“human” once most of it is born alive. They also 
assume a personality for the embryo even if its life 
is taken prior to the birth. Accordingly, the baby is 
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treated as having a legal entity that can inherit and 
be inherited from. Syrian Law, both the civil code 
(art. 31) and the law of personal status (art. 236/1, 
2360/2) have incorporated an opposing legal view to 
that of Hanafis. It stipulates that an embryo can only 
be considered a person if separated from his mother’s 
body. The natural personality normally ends by nat- 
ural death. Legally, it can be ended by a court injunc- 
tion that assumes a missing person to be dead by 
estimating his life in comparison to his age when he 
disappeared. The legal responsibility (dkimma) of a 
deceased person can remain after his death until all 
his rights and duties are cleared. 

Although the concept of shakhsiyya, legal personal- 
ity, does not exist in Islamic law, at least historically, 
its meaning was subsumed under the heading of ahliyya 
or the legal capacity of an individual to be a subject 
of the law. Ahliyya can be either a right-acquiring 
capacity (ahhyyat wugjib) or execution capacity (ahlipyat 
ida’) which involves the ability to contract, to dispose, 
and therefore also validly to fulfil one’s obligations. 
In Islamic law, the assumed personality (shakhsiyya 
iubariyya) seems to have been synthesised during the 
discussions by the fukahd’ regarding the capacity of a 
“person” for obligation (akiyyat wudjab). Ownership 
also poses a problem when an endowment or legacy 
is made to non-living establishments and institutions; 
does it own that endowment or not? The Hanafis 
appear to restrict the status of ownership to living 
persons, although the Shafi‘is and the Malikis grant 
the right of ownership to assumed persons. 

Bibliography: J. Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic 
law, Oxford 1964, 124-6; Wahba al-Zuhayli, al-Fikh 

al-Islami- wa-adillatuh, Beirut 1985, iv, 10-12, 119; 

Husayn Khalaf al-Djubiiri, “Awdrid al-ahliyya “nd al- 

usuliyyin, Umm al-Qura University, Mecca 1988, 

103-8, _ . (Maw Y. Izz1 Dien) 

SHAKIB ARSLAN (1869-1946), a Duriz [¢.v.] 
notable from the Shif region of Lebanon and 
polemicist. During the first fifty years of his life, 
he established a reputation as an accomplished Arab 
poet and journalist and as an Islamic-oriented activist 
dedicated to the preservation of the Ottoman Empire. 
In the period between the two World Wars he became 
an anti-imperial agitator and a relentless spokesman 
for the cause of Islamic solidarity. His voluminous 
writings, his well-connected network of associates, and 
his knack for attracting publicity made him one of 
the most visible Arab figures of the interwar era. 

The Arslans were a powerful Duriz family whose 
members had the right to bear the title of amir [q.v.]. 
Educated at Maronite and Ottoman secondary schools, 
Arslan at first eschewed the family tradition of politics 
in favour of literature. He published his first volume 
of poetry at the age of seventeen and continued to 
engage in literary pursuits for the next several years, 
earning the honorific title amir al-bayan (“the prince 
of eloquence”) by which he was known for the rest 
of his life. Eventually, he assumed the role expected 
of an Arslan amir by serving as ka@’immakdm of the 
Shif [9.v.] on two different occasions (1902; 1908-11). 
He was elected to the Ottoman Parliament in 1914 
and devoted the war years to defending the Ottoman 
cause. 

With the Ottoman defeat and the imposition of 
the mandate system, Arslan became an exile, barred 
by British and French authorities from entering the 
states under their control. Instead of becoming mar- 
ginalised by his changed circumstances, Arslan emerged 
as an international figure during the interwar period. 
His residence in Geneva served as a gathering point 
for Arab and Muslim activists, and his position as the 








unofficial representative of the Syro-Palestinian dele- 
gation to the League of Nations afforded him oppor- 
tunities to present the Arab case to the European 
community. His influence was expanded through the 
journal La Nation Arabe (1930-8), that he founded and 
edited with his Syrian associate, Ihsan al-Djabiri. La 
Nation Arabe attacked all aspects of European imperi- 
alism in the Arab world, but devoted special atten- 
tion to French policies in North Africa and Zionist 
activities in Palestine. 

Notwithstanding his Duriiz origins, Arslan made his 
reputation as a staunch defender of Sunni Islam. He 
contributed regular articles to Islamic-oriented Egyptian 
journals such as al-Fath and wrote several books on 
Islamic subjects. The purpose of his writings was to 
awaken among Muslims an awareness of their shared 
Islamic heritage and to summon them to political 
action against European imperialism in the name of 
Islamic unity. 

More than any other figure of the era, Arslan 
endeavoured to bring together the leaders of the North 
African and Eastern Arab independence movements. 
He played an especially important role as political 
strategist and personal mentor to the group of young 
Moroccans associated with the Free School movement, 
and his orchestration of their international Islamic 
propaganda campaign against the French decree known 
as the Berber zahir (1930) was one of the most suc- 
cessful interwar Arab protest movements. 

Arslan’s final reputation was diminished by his asso- 
ciation with the Axis powers. At the peak of his pop- 
ularity, he endeavoured to coordinate an Italian- 
German alliance with the Arab world in order to 
generate leverage against Britain and France. His 
efforts generated much publicity but few results, and 
his continued pro-Axis stance during World War II 
discredited him. His death in Beirut in 1946 attracted 
little notice. 

Bibliography: 1. Works by Arslan. Diwan al- 
amir Shakib Arslan, ed. Rashid Rida, Cairo 1935; 
Li-madha ta akhkhar al-muslimiin wa-li-madha takaddam 
ghayruhum?, *Cairo 1939, tr. M.S. Shakoor as Our 
decline and its causes, repr. Lahore 1962; al-Sayyid 
Rashid Rida@ aw ikha’ arba‘%in sana, Damascus 1937; 
Shawki aw sadakat arba‘in sana, Cairo 1936; Stra 
dhatyya, Beirut 1969. 

2. Studies. Ahmad Sharabiasi, Amir al-baydn 
Shakib Arslan, 2 vols., Cairo 1963; J.P. Halstead, 
Rebirth of a nation: the origins and nse of Moroccan nation- 
alism, 1912-1944, Cambridge, Mass. 1967; Ch.-A. 
Julien, L’Afrique du nord en marche: nationalismes musul- 
mans et souveraineté frangaise, *Paris 1972; W.L. 
Cleveland, Islam against the West: Shakib Arslan and 
the campaign for Islamic nationalism, Austin, Texas 1985 
(full bibl.) 2 (W.L. CLEVELAND) 
SHAKIKAT at-NU‘MAN (a.) is the anemone. 

It flourishes in the lands around the Mediterranean 
and in Asia Minor. The Anemone coronora L. or the 
Anemone hortensis L., Ranunculaceae, qualify as mother 
plants. Both shakikat (shaka’tk) al-nu‘man and the words 
shak@ik and nu‘man taken separately are in general 
synonymous. Other synonyms are shakir, Persian Jala, 
Berber ékzk, in Spanish Arabic hababawar < Castilian 
hamapola < papaver, Greek arghdmiina (= apyepavn, the 
poppy, instead of dvepdvn). So far a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the name has not been given. Many schol- 
ars have wished to derive dvepdvn from al-nu‘man, 
while others prefer the opposite explanation. In ‘Trak 
the anemone was called khadd al-‘adhra’ “virgin’s 
cheek”, which already existed as a by-name of Kifa. 
The Lakhmid king al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir (II) 
(r. towards the end of the 5th century A.D.) is said 
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to have been so much enraptured by the beauty of 
the anemone that the flower was called al-nu‘man after 
him, while shaktka is said to have preserved the name 
of his mother Shakika. The nu‘madn is described as 
being similar to the poppy (kkashkhdsh); the difference 
is said to be recognisable from the fact that the edges 
of the petals of the nu‘ma@n are laciniated (kathir al- 
takti"), while those of the khashkhdsh are only slightly 
dentated (kali! al-tashrif). The anemone exists in two 
kinds: a cultivated one, whose petals are red, white 
or purple and which spreads out on the ground with 
long stalks, and a wild one, which is bigger and more 
solid than the cultivated one, has larger petals and 
longer tops (nis), and is scarlet-coloured. It opens 
during the day, turns towards the sun and shuts at 
night. ‘Abd Allah b. Salih, Ibn al-Baytar’s teacher (see 
Dietrich, Dtoscurides triumphans, ui, 159), rightly recog- 
nised that anemones cannot belong to the species of 
the poppy plants (Papaveraceae), the nearest related 
family. On superficial inspection, the petals of some 
species of the Ranunculaceae show similarity with 
those of the Papaveraceae. 

In medicine, the anemone at present seems hardly 
to be used any more. In the drug bazaar in Cairo, 
pulverised petals of the anemone are sold as decoc- 
tions against ailments of the eye. According to the 
Arab authors, the anemone is above all useful against 
skin diseases, and it dissolves ulcers and supports their 
ripening. Its juice blackens the pupil, cuts off an inci- 
pient cataract, strengthens the eye and sharpens the 
eyesight. Boiled together with their stalks, anemones 
further the formation of milk. If a woman inserts the 
anemone with the help of a woollen tampon (sifa), 
she increases the flowing of the menstrual blood (ie. 
if an abortive effect is aimed at). Ibn Ridwan (in Ibn 
al-Baytar, Djdmi‘, iii, 65, 25-7) is even of the opinion 
that seeds of anemones, if taken during several con- 
secutive days, would cure leprosy. 

On the anemone in Arab poetry, see al-Nuwayri, 
Mbhaya, xi, 281-5, who gives many examples. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Djazzar, K. al-I'timad fr 
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ii, 159, iv, 56, with many source references. 

7 (A. Dierricw) 

SHAKIR, AHMAD MUHAMMAD (1892-1958), 
well-known Egyptian scholar and editor of classical 
Arabic texts dealing with poetry, adab [9.v.} and espe- 
cially hadith [g.v.]. He received his religious education 
at al-Azhar [¢.v.], whereafter he was appointed hadi 
in Zagazig. Already during his lifetime Shakir was 
considered as the foremost hadith expert of his gen- 
eration. He was particularly famous for his alleged 
expertise in the relationships between transmitters fea- 
turing in isndds [g.v.]. He died just before a stormy 
controversy on the value of Muslim tradition broke 
out which was to upset religious circles in Egypt first 
and then, in later years, to cause ripples also in other 
countries of the Middle East. Already in the period 
leading up to this event, in the course of which a 
certain Aadith scholar, Mahmiid Abi Rayya, had been 
airing his intention to publish several most unorthodox 
ideas on various vital hadith issues, Shakir had occa- 
sionally made his strictly orthodox point of view on 
the matter very clear. For an analysis of this con- 


troversy, see G.H.A. Juynboll, The authenticity of Muslim 
tradition literature. Discussions in modern Egypt, Leiden 1969, 
38-46, and idem, Muslim tradition etc., Cambridge 1983, 
190-1, 204-6. 

Shakir’s main editorial enterprise comprised a new 
edition of the Musnad of Ahmad b. M. b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855 [g.v.]) which he did not complete: only 
some two-fifths of the work were eventually printed, 
vols. i-xv, Cairo 1946-56, with a posthumously pub- 
lished vol. xix of 1980. For a survey of other texts 
which Shakir edited, some of them in cooperation 
with his brother Mahmid or with ‘Abd al-Salam 
Muhammad Harin, see Madjallat ma‘had al-makhtitat 
al-‘arabiyya, iv/2 (1378/1958), 356-8; al-Zirikli, A‘lam, 
*1979, i, 253. Beside these editions he published a 
number of assorted monographs on subjects dealing 
with (often Shafi‘l) fikh and religio-political issues raised 
by the Salafiyya reform movement [q.v.] and the doc- 
trines of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab [¢.v.], sev- 
eral of which contained polemical treatises in which 
he grappled with fellow-scholars, e.g. al-Shar‘ wa ‘t-lugha, 
Cairo 1944 (on the undesirability of introducing mod- 
ern western legislation into Islamic countries and on 
his disapproval of writing Arabic with the Latin alpha- 
bet proposed by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Fahmi) and Bayni 
wa-bayna al-shaykh Hamid al-Fiki, Cairo 1955 (on a 
putative misconception attributed to Ibn Taymiyya 
[g.v.], the mediaeval scholar who is so revered by the 
Wahhabiyya). For more polemics between him and 
al-Sayyid Ahmad Sakr, see Shakir’s edition of Ibn 
Kutayba’s K. al-Shir wa ‘l-shu‘ara’, "Cairo 1966, 5-35. 
He also seems to have fallen out with another Egyp- 
tian hadith expert, Muhammad Fu’ad ‘Abd al-Baki, 
at whose contacts with western scholars he looked 
askance. In his newly initiated edition of al-Djami al- 
sahth of Abt ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892 [¢.v.]), Shakir 
therefore declined to conform with Wensinck’s pro- 
posed chapter numbering of the canonical collections 
for the Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane, 
which was then in the process of being printed, this 
much to the chagrin of ‘Abd al-Baki, who saw the 
future utility of that work gravely impaired, cf. vol. 
iii of al-Tirmidhi, 3-4. For more details on Shakir’s 
life, his criticism of mediaeval and contemporary ori- 
ental scholars and westerners, as well as an extensive 
analysis of his work as a 20th century orthodox Muslim 
muhaddith, see Juynboll, Ahmad Muhammad Shakir 
(1892-1958), and his edition of Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, in 
Isl., xlix (1972), 221-47. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

. (G.H.A. Juynso.) 

AL-SHAKIRIYYA (a.), a term denoting private 
militias fighting under the patronage of princes from 
the ruling dynasty, or commanders belonging to the 
class of military nobility, during the reign of the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid dynasties. Classical Arabic lex- 
icography does not provide a satisfactory explanation 
for this term, correctly associating it with the Persian 
term Cahir; for a discussion of possible etymologies, 
see C.E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabart, xxxii, 179 
and n. 506. The institution of the shakiriyya, from the 
historical standpoint, probably existed in the Iranian 
lands of Central Asia during the Sasanid period and 
into the period after the Islamic conquest. According 
to Narshakhi, the Shakiriyya in Bukhara were not a 
field military unit, but rather, a bodyguard at the 
court of Khatin, the queen of Bukhara in the late 
7th century A.D. (Ta’rikh-i Bukhara, ed. M. Ridawi, 
Tehran n.d. [1939], 46, tr. R.N. Frye, The history of 
Bukhara, 39). 

After the Arab invasions of Transoxania, the Arab 
commanders and governors in the eastern province 
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followed in the footsteps of the local princes and estab- 
lished their own units of shdkiriyya, who served as 
bodyguards, and then combattants. 

This was the result of growing pressure on the part 
of the Tiirgesh toward the end of the 7th century 
and the first and second decades of the eighth, when 
the Arabs in Central Asia were compelled to enlist 
the aid of the shakiriyya which were under the com- 
mand of the local nobility. Prominent among the lat- 
ter were two brothers, Thabit and Hurayth, sons of 
Kutba. The phenomenon did not remain limited to 
the eastern provinces; it also spread westward to ‘Irak 
and Syria, where shdkiriyya units operated as private 
militias under the command of Arab commanders and 
princes for the purpose of putting down the insur- 
rections of the Kharidjites [g.v.] alongside the semi-reg- 
ular army of the Arab mukatila. The struggle for power 
and disputes within the dynasty toward the end of 
the Umayyad period, encouraged and expedited the 
existence of such private units. 

Under the ‘Abbasids, the institution of the shékiriyya 
flourished, thanks to the growing tendency of the 
caliphs to eliminate their dependency upon Arab tribes- 
men and to rely more heavily upon the mawali ele- 
ment, Decisive steps in this direction were taken by 
al-Ma’min, and also al-Mu‘tasim, during whose reign 
the shdkiriyya became a national military institution 
which, along with other ethnic groups, replaced the 
classical structure of the Arab tribal fighters. This was 
expressed in the establishment of a separate office, 
the diwan al-shakiriyya, and the shakiriyya troops received 
monthly salaries which were quite high in compari- 
son with those received by their colleagues, the Turkish 
troops and the Maghanba. 

Because they were subordinate to the caliphs, the 
shakinyya forces were stationed in the capital Baghdad, 
and later in Samarra. But the establishment of the 
diwan al-shakiryya did not change the nature of the 
shakiriyya as a private militia; military commanders, 
kuwwad, of both Arab and non-Arab origin, contin- 
ued to keep shakiriyya as their own private militias, as 
witness the existence of shasiriyya militias in such cities 
as Kufa, Medina, Rakka and Malatya, as well as in 
such provinces as Ahwaz, Fars, Hidjaz and Egypt. 

In contrast to other militias, Arab sources do not 
indicate the ethnic identity of the shakirtyya, a fact 
which may point to their having belonged to a vari- 
ety of ethnic groups, seen in traditions which speak 
of shakiriyya of Arab origin as well as shakiryya from 
various nations and ethnic groups which lived within 
the borders of the former Sasanid Persia. Whatever 
their origin, their loyalty to their patron the caliph 
was the common denominator which united them; 
manifestations of this loyalty could be seen after the 
murder of al-Mutawakkil (247/861) by Turkish com- 
manders, and also in the loyalty toward the deposed 
caliph al-Musta‘in in 252/866 and the shafinyya’s sup- 
port of al-Muhtadi in his struggle against the Turkish 
commanders in 256/869. 

Bibliography: W. Barthold, Turkestan®, 180; J. 
Wellhausen, The Arab kingdom and its fall; Djahiz, 
Manékib al-Atrak, in Rasa’ il al-Djahiz, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Salam Haran, Cairo 1964, i, 30; Mas‘tidi, Murig, 
indices; idem, Tanbih, 361-2; Tabari, index; 
Fayrazabadhi, al-Kamis al-muhit, "Cairo 1344, ii, 
63; TA, s.v. sh-k-r. (Kuarit ‘ATHAMINA) 
SHAKK 4.) “perplexity”, “uncertainty”, 

“doubt” in the philosophical sense (though not 
the vernacular English sense of “being suspicious, dubi- 
ous”). In ritual, shakk signifies uncertainty over the 
effective performance of an act. In epistemology, it is 
part of an epistemic ranking from yakin (certainty) to 





ghalabat al-zann (likelihood), to zann (presumption), to 
shakk (uncertainty), to shubha (suspicion). 

1, In Islamic legal and religious practice. 

In the Kuraén there are 15 usages, all in noun 
form, often in a formulaic combination with murib, 
e.g. XI, 110; XXXIV, 54. Kur’anic usages taken 
together suggest that shakk is hesitation in response to 
a summons (da‘wa) (XI, 62; XIV, 9-10). Skakk occurs 
despite a clear sign (XL, 34) and as a result of dif- 
ference (hula). Chastisement would resolve the uncer- 
tainty (VIII, 38), which is a kind of lack of seriousness 
(yal‘abiina) (XLIV, 9). It is a state opposed to know- 
ing (tm), and usage suggests a holding back from 
commitment (iman) (XXXIV, 21). In the clearest (and 
perhaps latest) Kuranic usage (IV, 157), the entire 
epistemological ranking system is laid out, from errant 
supposition, to wilful pluralism as a cause of uncer- 
tainty: “Those who are errant have no knowledge, 
no certainty, but at best only supposition; it is said 
that those who assert that they killed the Messiah 
Jesus, son of Mary, the Messenger of God, are in 
error, and those who disagree are uncertain about it 
(la-ft shakk” minhu)”. 

In ritual, the term refers to uncertainty whether 
some condition of a ritual has been properly perform- 
ed, e.g. when performing a specified number of raka‘at, 
if one loses track of the number completed, this uncer- 
tainty is called shakk. For the Shafi‘ts, Malikis and 
Hanbalis, the person who has lost track must begin 
again from whatever point he is confident he com- 
pleted. For the Hanafis, one is enjoined to try to 
recall how many had been done. If, upon reflection, 
one still cannot recall, then, like the other Sunnis, 
Hanafis are enjoined to begin at the point of cer- 
tainty. The Zaydis generally follow the Sunni madhhab 
in this (Ibn al-Murtada, ii, 337-9). Imami ShY‘is hold 
that if the uncertainty occurs either during a salat for 
which the stipulated number of rakaGt is only two— 
as with the prayer of the two festivals—or during the 
first two of a sala@t for which four is stipulated, such 
as the ‘sha’, then the entire effort is voided and one 
must begin again from the beginning. If the uncer- 
tainty arises in the second pair of the ‘sha’, only the 
latter part must be repeated. For all schools, the com- 
pletion of the ritual renders irrelevant any subsequent 
doubts about its performance. 

In epistemology, skakk refers to a state of uncertain- 
ty resulting from the equipollence of beliefs or evi- 
dence. It is a sub-species of ignorance (al-Tahanawi, 
780). In a commonly cited definition, Ibn Furak (d. 
406/1015 [g.v.]) says that shakk is the judgment of 
possibility (éagjwtz) of two matters with no advantage 
to one over the other (K. al-Hudiid, 34). 

This definition, however, al-Ghazali criticises, argu- 
ing that, “shakk refers to contradictory beliefs grounded 
on two [different] motivations to belief (sababayn). 
Something which has no motivation to belief cannot 
be affirmed by the soul so that one thereby equipol- 
lates the contrary belief and it becomes uncertain. 
Thus we say: if one is uncertain whether one has 
prayed three or four [rakaGi], choose ‘three’ since the 
basic principle is ‘no additional.’ But, if one were 
asked whether the noon prayer which he performed 
ten years before was three or four, he cannot verify 
absolutely that it was four, so he cannot eliminate 
the possibility that it was three. This judgment of pos- 
sibility (tagjwtz) is not shakk, since he has no motiva- 
tion that would oblige him to believe it was three. 
Let us therefore understand the precise meaning of 
shakk so that it is not conflated with fancy (wahm), or 
judgment of possibility (¢agjwiz) without motivation” 
(Ihya’, ii, 99; see also Jabre, Lexigue de Ghazal, 131). 
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Al-Tahanawi (Kashshaf, 780-1) is proof, however, that 
al-Ghazalt’s distinction did not completely find favour, 
since he says, quoting al-Raghib  al-Isbahani 
(al-Mufradat, i, 388) “shakk is judging equal two anti- 
thetical notions and equipollating them. This may be 
from the presence of two equivocal signs (amdratayn) ... 
or from the absence of signs.” Al-Nawawi (676/1278 
(q.v.]) confirms this understanding, saying, “fukaha’ 
apply the word shakk in many books of fikh to waver- 
ing (al-taraddud) between two sides, whether they are 
equal or one is preferred, as one says ‘uncertainty 
about the hadith, or concerning impurity, or one’s 
salah or one’s circumambulation, or intention, or 
divorce’” (Tahdhib al-asma@, ii, 166-7; Abu ’l-Baka’, 
Kulliyyat, iti, 63). 

There is some suggestion that shakk refers to the 
objective fact of uncertainty and another word, ray, 
to the state of perplexity consequent to that fact. Abu 
]-Baka’ says in his Kulhyyat, ii, 63, that “shakk is the 
cause of rayb ... shakk is the basis (mabda’) of rayb, as 
knowledge is the basis of certainty”; and al-Nawawi 
(ibid.) says that shakk is “a wavering of the mind” 
(taraddud al-dhthn). 

Bibliography: Ibn Firak, in M.A.S. Abdel 
Haleem, Early Islamic theological and juristic terminology; 
Kitab al-Hudiid fi ’l-usiil by Ibn Firak, in BSOAS, liv 
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mad Ahmad Khalafallah, Cairo 1970, i, 388-9; 
Djurdjani, K: al-Ta‘rifat, Leipzig 1845, 134; Ibn al- 
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(A.K. REINHART) 

2. In philosophy. 

In one of its senses, shakk is an appropriate rendi- 
tion of the Greek énopia (defined by Liddell and Scott 
as “want of means or resource, embarrassment, dif- 
ficulty, hesitation, perplexity”). However, the Ikhw4n 
al-Safa’ in their Rasa’ considered “doubt” (al-ghakk) 
more starkly as a sickness of the soul while its oppo- 
site “certainty” (al-yakin) constituted that soul’s health. 
For al-Djurdjani, shakk was a hesitation between two 
antitheses. It is also useful to go behind such snap 
definitions and examine what “doubt” meant in terms 
of the development of Islamic philosophy. While no for- 
mal school of Islamic sceptics ever established them- 
selves after the manner of a Pyrrho or a Timon, it 
is clear that monolithic “certainty” was no more to 
be observed in Islamic philosophy than it was in the- 
ology. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, indeed, gained a repu- 
tation as a doubter and a critic of both philosophers 
and theologians. Al-Ghazali’s method has been 
described as one of doubt or scepticism with 
antecedents both in the reductionist atomism of the 
Ash‘aris and the thought of such Mu‘tazilis as al- 


Nazzam and Abu ’l-Hudhayl [g.2v.] for whom knowl- 
edge began with doubt. As M. Saeed Sheikh puts it, 
“The most important thing about al-Ghazili’s system 
of thought is its method which may be described as 
that of the courage to know and the courage to doubt. 
The best expression of it is given in his famous auto- 
biographical work, al-Mungidh min al-Dalal.” However, 
the archetypal paradigm of “doubt” in the whole of 
Islamic philosophy must surely be the eponymous hero 
of Ibn Tufayl’s {9.v.] Hayy 6. Yakzan. The philosopher 
presents his hero intellectually “naked”, free from all 
presuppositions, free to accept or doubt. Sami S. Hawi 
puts it in a nutshell: “By removing Hayy from the 
social situation, Ibn Tufayl had done what Descartes, 
Hume and Husserl did. He was attempting a hypothen- 
cal destruction of and universal doubt in the surrounding world 
of tradition and early education.” 
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Aristotelian aporetic ontology in Islamic and Christian thinkers, 
Cambridge 1983; Djurdjani, Kitab al-Taifat, Sami 
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study of Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin Yagzan, Leiden 1974; 
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7th edn. of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English lexicon, 
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7 (LR. Nerron) 

SHAKKAZIYYA (a.), the name given to the 
markings of a universal stereographic pro- 
jection which underlies a family of astronomical 
instruments serving all terrestrial latitudes. 

The standard astrolabe [see asTURLAB] contains a 
series of plates for different latitudes. Originally, on 
Greek astrolabes and the first Islamic astrolabes, these 
served the seven climates of Antiquity [see IkKLiM]. 
However, already in the 3rd/9th century specific lati- 
tudes were selected and sometimes lists of localities 
served by these would also be engraved on the plates. 
In al-Andalus in the 5th/11th century two astronomers, 
Abi Ishak Ibn al-Zarkallu and ‘Ali b. Khalaf, devel- 
oped instruments in which these plates for a series of 
latitudes were replaced by a single plate (saftha), essen- 
tially an astrolabic plate serving the latitude of the 
equator, but more precisely a stereographic projection 
of the celestial sphere from the vernal point on to 
the plane of the solstitial colure. This had the tech- 
nical advantage that it could be used for any terres- 
trial latitude. It also had aesthetic advantages: the 
markings, which consist of two families of orthogonal 
circles (for, say, meridians and parallels of declina- 
tion, or for longitudes and latitudes), are symmetrical 
with respect to both axes (in other words, they are 
the same in all four quadrants) and they do not crowd 
together in any place. 

The saftha zarkdlliyya (see below) became known to 
modern scholarship through the researches of J.M. 
Millas Vallicrosa. But the meaning and significance 
of the term shkakkéziyya was unknown when Willy 
Hartner published his masterly study of the theory of 
the astrolabe in Pope’s Survey of Persian art (1939) and the 
summary thereof in the article asTURLAB [g.v.]. In the 
latter he wrote (vol. I, 727a): “Another early variety 
of al-Zarkali’s astrolabe is the saftha shakdziyya (or 
shakariyya), about which we do not possess any accu- 
rate information.” We now possess a great deal of 
information about this, but have still not solved some 
of the basic problems. 
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In spite of the research of various scholars over 
the past two decades, the details of the development 
of the various universal devices associated with Ibn 
al-Zarkallu and ‘Ali b. Khalaf, the relationship between 
them, as well as the nature of their respective con- 
tributions, remain somewhat unclear. What is clear is 
that Ibn al-Zarkallu wrote treatises on two different 
universal instruments, both plates, and that ‘Ali b. 
Khalaf wrote a treatise on a universal astrolabe. 

The safika shakkaziyya bears a set of shakkaziyya 
markings with a graduated straight line drawn across 
it at an angle to the equator equal to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic [see May] to represent the projection 
of the ecliptic. The circles of longitude for the begin- 
ning of each pair of signs are drawn for this second 
coordinate system. The ensemble can be used, together 
with a diametral rule attached at the centre, to solve 
various problems of spherical astronomy, although the 
solution of the most important of these, the determi- 
nation of time from celestial altitude, can only be 
achieved approximately. In other words, the instru- 
ment has some limitations. On the back are scales 
for finding the solar longitude from the day of the 
solar year and others for finding shadow lengths. 

The saftha zarkdlliyya consists of two sets of 
shakkaziyya markings superposed one upon the other, 
with their axes inclined at an angle equal to the obliq- 
uity. This results in a somewhat cluttered ensemble 
and these markings have but one use: to convert celes- 
tial coordinates from the ecliptic to the equatorial sys- 
tem and vice versa. The back of this saftha was marked 
with a trigonometric grid bearing an orthogonal merid- 
ian projection. This allows exact solutions to be found 
for all of the standard problems of spherical astron- 
omy. There is also a curious small circle offset from 
the centre (see below). 

The universal astrolabe consists essentially of a plate 
with shakkaziyya markings and a rete with the same; 
the latter can then rotate over the former. The com- 
bination can be used to solve any problem of spher- 
ical astronomy, since one can consider the two sets 
of markings as representing a horizon-based or equa- 
torial or ecliptic coordinate grid. ‘Ali b. Khalaf fur- 
ther restricted the shakkaziyya grid on the rete to 
one-half of the rete, leaving the other free for a celes- 
tial mapping of both the northern and southern halves 
of the ecliptic superposed one upon the other. With 
this problems relating to the sun and various fixed 
stars could be solved using the shaksazipya plate below. 
The universal astrolabe is no longer an analogue com- 
puter like the standard astrolabe. 

Mainly as a result of the influence of the 13th- 
century Libros del saber de astronomia, in which these 
three instruments were featured, European astronomers 
learned of the shakkaziyya grid and called it safea or 
Saphea after the Arabic safiha (see Poulle, 1969). It is 
found on several European astrolabes after the 14th 
century. The universal astrolabe of ‘Ali b. Khalaf, 
called lémina unwersal in Old Spanish, was “reinvented” 
in England in the late 16th century by John Blagrave 
of Reading. For details of the various treatises on 
them, as well as their réle in the transmission of astro- 
nomical knowledge to Europe, the reader is referred 
to the secondary literature listed below. 

The utility and aesthetic appeal of the shakkazyya 
markings led to their application on a celestial map, 
contained in a 15th-century manuscript of the Lzbros 
del saber. On this the coordinate grid is identical with 
that of the shakkaziyya plate (Madrid 1992 exhibition 
catalogue, 229, listed under Puig, 1992 below). 

On the trigonometric grid on the back of the saftha 
zarkdlliyya there is a small circle set below the cen- 








tre. Only recently has the function of this been under- 
stood (Puig, 1989). With remarkable ingenuity of con- 
ception the apparently simple device serves to calculate 
the lunar distance and hence the lunar parallax for 
any position of the moon on its orbit. 

The Aleppo astronomer Ibn al-Sarradj also rein- 
vented the universal astrolabe of ‘Ali b. Khalaf some 
250 years before Blagrave. He was clearly aware of 
at least the single shakkaziyya plate, but he stated that 
he invented the instrument himself and boldly labelled 
it al-Sarragjiyya. There is no (other) known direct evi- 
dence of the influence of ‘AlT b. Khalaf’s astrolabe 
west of the Maghrib. However, Ibn al-Sarradj then 
went several steps further and developed a second 
variety, fitted with additional plates and astronomical 
markings. In short, he produced an instrument that 
can be used universally in five different ways. An 
example of this remarkable quintuply-universal astro- 
labe, made by Ibn al-Sarradj himself in 729/1328- 
29, is happily preserved in the Benaki Museum, Athens. 
It is the most sophisticated astrolabe ever made, and 
astronomers in Renaissance Europe would have been 
hard put to understand all of its functions. Fortunately 
a treatise on the use of this instrument survives, writ- 
ten by the Cairene astronomer ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Wafa’t 
(ca. 850/1450), whose mark of ownership is engraved 
on the Benaki astrolabe. He complained that Ibn al- 
Sarradj failed to provide any instructions on its use, 
and proceeded to provide these himself, admirably 
completing the task to the very last detail. 

Other Mamlik astronomers in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury wrote on the simpler variety of universal astro- 
labe, which they called al-asturlab al-mughni [‘an 
al-safa’ih}, “the astrolabe that does not need any 
plates”. They also developed the single and double 
shakkaziyya quadrant. With the former (see Samsd, 
1971 and Sams6 and Catala, 1971) the problem of 
determining time from celestial altitudes is solvable 
only approximately. With the latter (see King, 1974) 
the solution is exact for any latitude. No such Islamic 
instruments survive; they are known only from texts. 
A double shakkaziyya quadrant from late-16th-century 
Louvain, now in the Adler Planetarium, Chicago, 
shows that Renaissance European instrument-makers, 
if only the most ingenious, were interested in the same 
kind of device. 

Closely related to the shakkaziyya and zarkdlliyya 
plates, and certainly inspired by their utility, was the 
more flexible universal plate (al-safiha al-didmi‘a l-djami‘ 
al-‘urid) of Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Baso 
of Granada (fl. ca. 675/1275). Only recently has 
it become known how this plate, a common feature 
on later Andalusian and Maghrib? astrolabes, and 
occasionally also on Mamlik Syrian and even on one 
Mughal Lahore astrolabe, functions (see Calvo, 1992 
and 1993). The underlying notions reflect an almost 
incredible skill with the problems of spherical astron- 
omy. Essentially, the plate is used with different argu- 
ments (such as terrestrial latitude, solar or stellar 
declination, and solar or stellar altitudes) entered on 
different families of circles, and the appropriate oper- 
ations yield, for example, the time of day or the 
azimuth of the sun or a given star. A single plate of 
a similar kind is found on a 15th-century German 
astrolabe, now in Columbia University, New York 
City; it proves that European astronomers later 
approached the same problem in the same way. 

The development of these universal instruments in 
al-Andalus in the 5th/llth century testifies to the 
remarkable abilities of astronomers there at that time. 
The interest of Muslim astronomers in universal instru- 
ments in general is part of their fascination with and 
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mastery of universal solutions to diverse problems of 
spherical astronomy (see King, 1987 and 1988). These, 
attested from the 3rd/9th to the 10th/16th century, 
represent a particularly sophisticated tradition in Islamic 
astronomy. 
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quintuplement unwersel, par Ibn al-Sarra, in S. Cluzan 
et alii (eds.),- Syrie, mémoire et civilisation, Paris 1993, 
391, 434-5. (On universal solutions, see idem, 
Universal solutions in Islamic astronomy, in J.L. Berggren 
and B.R. Goldstein (eds.), From ancient omens to sta- 
tistical mechanics: essays on the exact sciences presented to 
Asger Aaboe, in Acta Historica Scientiarum Naturalium et 
Medtcinalium (Copenhagen), xxxix (1987), 121-32; 
idem, Unwersal solutions to problems of spherical astron- 
omy from Mamluk Egypt and Syria, in F. Kazemi and 
R.B. McChesney (eds.), 4 way prepared: essays on 
Islamic culture in honor of Richard Bayly Winder, New 
York 1988, 153-84, both repr. in idem, Astronomy 
in the service of Islam, Aldershot 1993, nos. VI-VII 
(the plate of Ibn Baso is overlooked in these); 
R. Puig, Jnstrumentos astronémicos universales hispano- 
Grabes, in J. Vernet et alit, Instrumentos astronémicos en 
la Espafia medieval—su influencia en Europa, Santa Cruz 
de La Palma 1985, 31-6, 90-7; eadem, Concerning 
the Saftha Shakkazpya, in ZGAIW, ii (1985), 123-39; 
eadem, al-Sakkaziyya—Ibn al-Nagqgas al-Zargalluh, 
Barcelona 1986; eadem, La proyeccién ortogréfica en el 
Labro de la agafea alfonsi, in J. Sams6é et alii (eds.), 
De astronomia Alphonsi regis, Barcelona 1987, 125-38; 
eadem, al-Zargalluh’s graphical method for finding lunar 
distances, in Centaurus xxxii (1989), 294-309; eadem, 
Instrumentos universales en al-Andalus, in J. Vernet, 
J. Sams6é e al. (eds.), El legado cientifico andalusi, 
Madrid 1992, 67-73, 228-39; E. Calvo, La Risalat 
al-saftha al-muStaraka ‘ala al-Sakkaziyya de Ibn al- 
Banna? de Marrakus, in Al-Qantara, x (1989), 21-50; 
eadem, La lamina universal de ‘Ali b. Khalaf (S. XI) 
en la version Alfonsi y su evolucién en instrumentos poste- 
niores, in M. Comes e¢ ala (eds.), “Ochava espera” y 








“Astrofisca”, Barcelona 1990, 221-38; eadem, Ibn 
Baso’s unwersal plate and its influence on European astron- 
omy, in Scientiarum Historia (Brussels), xviii (1992), 61- 
70; eadem, Abi ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn Baso (m. 
716/1316)—Risalat al-saftha al-jami‘a lifami‘ al-“uriid, 

Madrid 1993. (D.A. Kins) 

SHAKKI, a district in Eastern Trans- 
caucasia. In Armenian it is called Shak‘, in Georgian 
Shak‘a (and Shakikh?); the Arabs write Shakkay = 
Shak‘é (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 123, al-Istakhri, 183, al- 
Baladhuri, 206), Shakki (Yakut, iii, 311), Shakkan (Ibn 
al-Fakth, 293, al-Baladhuri, Futih, 194), Shakin (al- 
Mas‘tdi, Muriidj, ii, 68-9 = § 500). 

The usual boundaries of Shakki were: on the east, 
the Gok-éay which separates it from Shirwan [g.v.] 
proper; on the west, the Alazan (Turk. Kanik?) and 
its left tributary the Kashka-Cay, which separates Shakki 
from Georgia (Kakhetia) and the Georgian cantons 
later occupied by the Daghistanis (Eh-su, now Zakat 
‘Alf; in the north, the southern slopes of the Caucasus 
(Salawat Daghi, the passes of which, however, are 
within the confines of Daghistan); to the south the 
Kura (Kur). Shakki is watered by the tributary of the 
Alazan, Agri-Cay (“river running diagonally”, i.e. from 
east to west) and the river Aldjigan (Gildan) and 
Tariyan, which run towards the Kura. Shakki consists 
of three regions, one of high valleys covered with 
forests and orchards; a central one, a treeless and 
desert plateau; lastly, a fertile plain declining to the 
Kura. 

The variety of the factors that have influenced this 
remote region is responsible for the remarkable char- 
acter of its local history, in which we see pass before 
us in succession, the Albanians (Aghowans), Armenians, 
Georgians, the people of Daghistan, Persians, Turks 
and Russians. 

In ancient time it formed part of Caucasian Albania 
[see ARRAN], which was a confederation of 26 tribes 
speaking different languages (Strabo, xi, 4). The rem- 
nants of one of these tribes are believed to survive 
in the Udi, who are still to be found at Shakk7 (al- 
Baladhuri, 203: Udh). From their name they must 
have originally come from the region of Uti (Strabo, 
xi, 7; Oditior; Pliny, vi, 13: Otene) lying on the right 
bank of the Kura (the modern Gandja, Shamkir, 
TAwis); it at first belonged to Armenia Major but 
was later occupied by the Albanians (cf. “the Armenian 
Geography” of the 7th century translated into Russian 
by Patkanov, 1877, 51). The present language of the 
Udi is related to the southeastern group of languages 
of Daghistan (Khinalugh, Budugh, etc.) and has been 
subjected to very heterogeneous influences, especially 
Turkish (Marquart, Streiztge, 49). The Albanians were 
very early converted by the Armenians and, accord- 
ing to the Armenian legend, the church of Gish (now 
Kish) was built by Elishé, a disciple of the Apostle 
Thaddeus. 

Among the places mentioned in Albania by Ptolemy, 
XoPddo and ai ‘AABdviar xbAo1 occupying the same 
position, long. 80°, lat. 47°, must correspond to Kabala 
and to the passes which above it give access to the 
valley of Samir (Khaémaz and Kutkashen roads). The 
ruins of Kabala lie near the confluence of the two 
branches of the Tiriyan éay. "Ota (long. 77° 30', 
lat. 44° 45°) may correspond to the town of Shakki 
which has now disappeared (Yanovski places it to the 
south-west of Nikha, near the village of Shekili). The 
other identification (Niya = Niz) has still to be exam- 
ined carefully. The present chef-lieuw Nikha or Nakht 
(on the river Kish) is said to have taken its name 
from a village more to the east (Sultan Noikha near 
Niz); its name is only found from the 18th century 
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2. The zarkaliyya plate illustrated in the Libros del saber. 


dziyya plate illustrated in the Libros del saber 


(ed. D. Manuel Rico y Sinobas, Madrid 1873). 
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3. The rete of ‘Ali b. Khalaf’s universal astrolabe in the Libros del Saber (reproduced from ms. 
Madrid Biblioteca Nacional L97). 
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4. The front of the quintuply-universal astrolabe of Ibn al-Sarradj, showing a semi-circle of shakkaziyya 
markings laid over the shakkdziya plate. (Courtesy of the Benaki Museum, Athens.) 
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onwards, unless it is connected with Iekhni (name of 
an Albanian canton, according to the Armenian geo- 
graphers). 

When the Arabs talk of towns of Arran built by 
the Sasanids, they probably only refer to the rebuild- 
ing of ancient sites; thus Kubad b. Firaz (488-531) is 
credited with the building of Kabala (Ibn al-Fakth, 
288; Yaktit, iv, 32) and his son Khusraw Anishirwan 
(531-79) with Abwab-Shakkan, Kambizan (KopBvojvn, 
K‘ambéé‘an in Kakhetia) and Abwab al-Didaniyya 
(al-Baladhuri, 194). 

Under the caliph ‘Uthman, Salman b. Rabj‘a, 
having crossed the Kura, conquered Kabala, but 
confined himself to concluding a treaty of peace with 
the chiefs of Shakkan and Kambizan. Later, al-Djarrah 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hakami halted at Shakki on his 
return from the Daghistan campaign. 

We have a certain amount of information on Shakkt 
in mediaeval Islamic times from an anonymous his- 
tory of Darband, the Ta’rikh Bab al-Abwab, known 
from citations in the late Ottoman historian Miine- 
djdjim Bashi’s [¢.v.] Djamz‘ al-duwal (gathered together, 
with translation and detailed commentary, by Minorsky 
in his A history of Sharwéin and Darband). From this, it 
is clear that Arab control in the first centuries was 
only light. A revolt in 205/820-1 killed the deputy 
of al-Ma’miin’s governor. At this time, Arran and 
Shakki were controlled by the vigorous Armenian 
prince Sahl b. Sunbat, who surrendered the fugitive 
Babak al-Khurrami [q.v.] to al-Mu‘tasim (see al-Tabari, 
iii, 1222-6, tr. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari. xxxiii. 
Storm and stress along the northern frontiers of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, Albany 1991, 76-80; Minorsky, in BSOAS, xv 
[1953], 505-10). 

The Christians of Shakki remained for a long time 
in the majority. According to al-Mas‘idi, Joc. cit., the 
principality of Shakin, adjoining that of Sanari 
(Ptolemy, v, 9; Eévapor, Dzanar in the valley of the 
river Samir), was inhabited by Christians and Muslims, 
who worked as merchants and artisans. The king was 
called Adarnarsé b. Humam. The next district on the 
east was Kabala, “a haunt of robbers and bad char- 
acters”, the town of which had a Muslim population 
while the environs were inhabited by Christians. The 
king (Malik) of Kabala was called ‘Anbasa al-A‘war 
(the “one-eyed”). The identity of these is still uncer- 
tain. Towards the end of the 7th century, Georgian 
and Armenian sources mention a mysterious Adarnarsé 
the Blind (Brosset, i/1, 249); in the 9th century, the 
name of Atrnarse was fairly common in the family 
of Mihrakan (Albanian princes of SAsanid origin, 
Brosset, i/2, 480). According to al-Mukaddasi, 51, 
Kabala and Shakki were only little towns. 

Shakki later belonged to the Shirwanshahs [¢.2.], 
with whom, however, the Georgians disputed its pos- 
session. In 1117 King David conquered Gishi (Kish 
above Nukha on one of the tributaries of the Agri 
éay). This little town was the residence of the gov- 
ernor (eristaw) of Tsuk‘et‘ (district to the north-east of 
Alazan), and of the bishop whose diocese comprised 
Elisen (Eli-su), Tsuk‘et‘ and Shakikh. Brosset, i/1, 250, 
thought the latter name identical with Shakki. 

In 622/1225 we again have the Shirwanshah 
Fariburz complaining to the Kh”arazmshah Djalal al- 
Din of the loss of Shakki and Kabala, which had 
been taken by the Georgians. Towards 626/1229, 
Djalal al-Din established his authority over both towns 
simultaneously (al-Nasawi, ed. Houdas, i, 146, 176). 

In the time of Timir we find Sidi ‘AIT of the Arlat 
tribe acting as walt of the wilayet of Shakki. (Arlat is 
the name of one of the four chief tribes of the Ulis 
of Gaghatay.) A punitive expedition sent by Timir 


(796/1393) drove him from his office. Although a 
“good Muslim”, he joined the Georgians and per- 
ished in a skirmish under the walls of the fortress of 
Alindjak (near Nakhéiwan). About 801/1398, through 
the intercession of Amir Shaykh Ibrahim of Shirwan 
(who had originally been a humble landowner in 
Shakki), Sidi Ahmad, son of Sidi ‘Ali, was re-estab- 
lished as chief of tribe and governor of Shakki. Ibrahim 
and Ahmad afterwards acted in concert (Yazdi, 
Kafar-néma, Calcutta 1885-9, i, 731, ii, 204, 218, 222), 

To judge from the dates upon tombstones found 
by Yanovski in the cemetery of Kabala (890-901 /1474- 
85), this town must have no longer existed towards 
the period of the Kara-Koyunlu and Ak-Koyunlu 
dynasties. 

At the beginning of the Safawid period, Shakki was 
ruled by the hereditary chief Husayn Beg, a scion 
(according to the Gulistén-i Tram) of the Shirwanshah 
dynasty. Hard pressed by the Georgians, he appealed 
for help to Shah Ism&‘il, but was killed in a battle 
against Lewan I, king of Kakhetia (1520-74). When 
Shirwan was conquered by Shah Tahmasp (in 
945/1538), Darwish Muhammad, son of Husayn, aided 
the last Shirwanshah against the Persians. In 958/1551 
Shah Tahmisp, with the help of King Lewan, besieged 
Kish and the fort of Gelesin-géresin (“come and see 
it”) near the modern Nakha. Shakki was then annexed 
by Persia. 

When in 984/1578 the Ottoman troops under Lala 
Mustafa Pasha [g.v.] fought a battle at Kanik against 
the Khans of Gandja, Eriwan and Nakhciwan, King 
Alexander II of Kakhetia, an ally of the Turks, occu- 
pied Shakki without striking a blow, and it became 
an Ottoman sandjak. The Turks re-established at Shakki 
the son of the former governor Ahmad Khan 
(Hammer, GOR’, ii, 484) but an Ottoman governor 
(Kaytas Pasha) was placed in Aresh. 

When the Safawids again became masters of 
Transcaucasia, Shah ‘Abbas appointed the Georgian 
prince Constantin Mirza (son of Alexander II of 
Kakhetia) wa of Shirwan (in 1014/1606). Shahmir 
Khan of Shakki became his faithful vassal. Later, the 
Safawids removed their protection from the kings of 
Kakhetia, who were turning towards Moscow, tried 
to reduce their possessions and towards 1643, Shakki 
fell into the power of local maliks and sultans. Under 
‘Abbas II, Ewliya Gelebi visited ShakkT (ii, 286-93). 
At this time (about 1057/1647), the sultan of Shakkr 
was under the Khan of Aresh. The town had 3,000 
houses although he puts the stronghold of Shakki in 
the ealet of Shirwan. Ewliya adds that it is considered 
to belong to Georgia, “because the Georgians had 
founded it”. Ewliya’s notes on the tribe of Kaytak 
whom he met near Mahmiudabad (Kabala?) are very 
curious; these people talked pure Mongol (ii, 291), 
which has now completely disappeared from these 
regions. 

Nadir Shah [9.v.] and his troops several times trav- 
ersed the territory of Shakkt and Kabala (in 1147, 
1154). To be able the better to resist him, the local 
petty chiefs chose as their leader (Athar-i Daghistan: 
bashct), the former tax-collector Hadjdji Celebi, son 
of Kurban. In 1157/1744 Nadir Shah besieged the 
fortress of Gelesin-géresin without success. After the 
death of Nadir (1160/1747), local dynasties arose again 
throughout the Eastern Caucasus. Hadjdji CelebT con- 
solidated his position and only allowed authority to 
the sultans of Aresh and Kabala. On two occasions 
he inflicted defeats on King Irakli of Georgia. This 
energetic man, whose character is not without chival- 
rous features, played a considerable part in Trans- 
caucasia (Brosset, Hist. de la Géorgie, ii, 2, 131). Hadjdjr 
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Celebi, a grandson, we are assured, of the priest (Kara 
Kashish) of the former church of Kish, was a zeal- 
ous Muslim and converted to Islam forcibly a large 
number of his Christian subjects. He died in 
1172/1759. His descendants (Agha Kishi, Husayn, 
‘Abd al-K4dir), relying alternately on their neighbours 
in Darband (Fath ‘Alt Khan) or Karabagh (Ibrahim 
Khin), expended their energies in intrigues and inter- 
nal struggles. Finally, on 21 December, 1783, Muham- 
mad Hasan, son of Husayn Khan, established himself 
at Niikha after having massacred the whole family of 
‘Abd al-Kadir (who had murdered Muhammad 
Hasan’s father). He proved an able administrator. He 
annexed to Shakki the cantons of Aresh and Kabala, 
colonised the open lands and drew up a written canon 
of laws (dastiir al-‘amal) by which the population were 
divided into five classes: the begs (3 categories; in all 
1,550, of whom 51 were Armenians); the monks; the 
ma af (= muGf), 700 men-at-arms excepted from tax- 
ation; the 7a%yyat (peasant proprietors); and the randjbar 
(peasants). 

About 1209/1795 Salim Khan, brother of 
Muhammad Hasan, seized Shakki and transferred the 
seat of government to Gelesin-géresin. Muhammad 
Hasan, taking refuge with Agha Muhammad Kadjar, 
was blinded by his orders and ended his days in exile 
in Russia. In May 1805 Salim Khan submitted to 
the Russians and promised to pay tribute, but soon 
rebelled against his new suzerains. On 10 December 
1806, the Russians invested Dja‘far Kuli Khan 
Dumbuli, the former governor of Khoy [¢.v.], who 
had been expelled by the Persians, with the gover- 
norship of Shakki. By the treaty of 1813 Persia recog- 
nised Russian suzerainty over Shakki and the other 
neighbouring khanates. After the death in 1819 of the 
unpopular Isma‘l Khan, son of Dja‘far Kuli, General 
Yermolov incorporated Shakki as a separate province 
in the Russian empire. At this date (1824), the khanate 
covered 7,600 square miles, contained 200 villages 
and had a population of 98,500, of whom 80,000 
were Adharbaydjan Turks, 15,300 Armenians, 1,500 
Udi and 1,000 Jews. 

After 1846, Shakki, divided into two districts 
(uyézd), Nakhad and Aresh (capital Ak-dash), was 
under the Imperial Russian governor of Elizavetpol 
(Gandja). According to the census of 1896, the dis- 
trict of Nikha (1,600 square miles) had a population 
of 94,767, of whom 66,000 were Turks, 14,800 
Armenians, 7,400 Udi, 4,400 Lezgis and 1,800 Jews. 
The town of Nakha had 25,000 inhabitants (81% 
Turks and 18% Armenians). Among the villages of 
Nikha may be mentioned the two last refuges of the 
Udi: Wartashen (majority Jewish; the Udi half- 
Armenian-Gregorians and Orthodox), and Niz or Nez 
(5,000 Udi, Armenian-Gregorians). 

After the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, the old 
khanate briefly formed part of the independent 
Azerbaijan Republic, affiliated to the Transcaucasian 
Federation, and then, after 1920, came within the Soviet 
Union and the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Since the break-up 
of the Soviet Union, it has been part of the inde- 
pendent Azerbaijan Republic. 

Bibliography: For older works, see the Bibl. to 
the E/' art. sHEKKT, and add now: V. Minorsky, 
Caucasica. IV. 1. Sahl ibn Sunbat of Shakkt and Aran, 
in BSOAS, xv (1953), 504-14, with map at 507; 
idem, Studies in Caucasian history, London 1953, index; 
idem, A history of Sharan and Darband, Cambridge 
1958, index. See also ARMINIYA, ARRAN, DAGHISTAN, 
KABK and sHIRWAN. 

2 (V. Minorsky-[C.E. Bosworrx]) 

SHAKUBIYA, the designation in Arabic of the 


Spanish town of Segovia, an important and 
ancient centre, now the capital of the province of the 
same name, situated in Old Castile, 100 km/60 miles 
to the north-west of Madrid, 998 m/3,300 feet above 
sea-level, on an isolated rock near one of the last 
spurs of the Sierra de Guadarrama. This town is 
famous for its Roman (aqueduct) and Christian 
(alcazar) remains, and was only under Muslim rule 
for a short time. It was recaptured in 140/757 by 
Alfonso I of Astuvias or his son Fruela I at the same 
time as Zamora, Salamanca and Avila. It was, like 
those towns, recaptured, but only for a very brief 
period, by the Aaqjib al-Mansir Ibn Abi ‘Amir in the 
second half of the 4th/10th century. 

After the capture of Toledo by Alfonso VI in 
478/1085, Shakibiya, in a rearguard position facing 
the Muslims, was “re-peopled” by the Caastilians in 
1088, although recent Spanish historiography has called 
into question whether the region had previously been 
completely depopulated. It then became the seat of 
a small Muslim community subject to the Christian 
ruling power as Mudéjares [g.v.], shown, in the mid- 
15th century, by ‘Isa b. Djabir (Jge de Gebir), author 
of the Suma de los principales mandamtentos y devedamien- 
tos de la Ley y Cunna, the first attempt at Muslim lit- 
erature in the Spanish language. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, v, 382, tr. E. Fagnan, 
Annales du Maghreb et de Espagne, 104; Ibn Khaldin, 
Kitab al-Tbar, ed. Bulak, iv, 122; Makkari, Analectes, 
i, 213; Fagnan, Extraits inédits relatifs au Maghreb, 
Algiers 1924, 120; Tratados de legislacién musulmana, 
Madrid 1853 (incs., 247-421, the Suma de los prin- 
cipales mandamientos ...); G. Wiegers, ‘Isa b. Yabir and 
the origins of aljamiado literature, in Al-Qantara, xi (1990), 
155-91; A. Barros Garcia, Repoblactin de la Extremadura 
castellana y evolucién del poblamiento mediedal segoviano, 
in Segovia 1088-1988. Congreso de Historia de la Ciudad, 
Segovia 1991, 17-30; Wiegers, Islamic literature in 
Spanish and Aljamiado: Yza of Segovia (fl. 1450), his 
antecedents and successors, Leiden 1994. 

(E. Lévi-ProvengaL-[ J.-P. Moutnart]) 

SHAKUNDA, arabicised form of Secunda, name 
of a little town opposite Cordova on the left 
bank of the Guadalquivir. According to al-Makkari 
and Ibn Ghalib, it was originally surrounded by a 
rampart. It was here that a decisive battle was fought 
in 129/747 between the Ma‘addi clan under Yusuf 
al-Fihri [g.v.] and al-Sumayl b. Hatim [¢.v.] and the 
Yamani clan commanded by Abu ’I-Khattar, who was 
defeated. Later, at the zenith of the Umayyad 
caliphate, Secunda became one of the richest suburbs 
of Cordova and was also called the “southern sub- 
urb” (al-rabad al-djanibi). The celebrated Abu ’l-Walid 
Isma‘il_b. Muhammad al-Shakundi [¢.v.], the most 
famous man of letters in al-Andalus in his day, was 
born in Secunda; he was appointed kadi of Baeza 
and Lorca by the Almohad sultan Ya‘kib al-Mansir 
and died in 629/1231-2. It was he who wrote the 
famous epistle (risa/a) on the merits of his native coun- 
try as a companion piece to that which the author 
Abi Yahya b. al-Mu‘allim of Tangier had composed 
on the excellence of North Africa. The text is given 
almost in full by al-Makkari in his Nafh al-tib. 

Bibliography: Akhbar magjmii‘a and Ajbar machmud, 
ed. and tr. E. Lafuente y Alcantara, Madrid 1867, 
61 of the Arabic text and 264-5; Ibn al-‘Idhari, 
al-Bayan al-mughrib, ed. Dozy, ii, 37-8, tr. E. Fagnan, 
ii, 54-5; Ibn al-Athir, v, 343, 376, partial tr. Fagnan, 
Annales du Maghreb et de l’Espagne, 88, 96; Makkar, 
Nafh al-tib, ed. Leiden, i, 16, 304; R. Dozy, Histoire 
des Musulmans d’Espagne, i, 286 ff. 

(E. Lévi-PRoveNgaAL) 
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AL-SSHAKUNDI, Anu ‘L-Watip = IsmA‘I_ b. 
Muhammad (d. at Seville, 629/1231-2), scholar of 
al-Andalus, originally from the village of Shakunda, 
which faced Cordova, on the left bank of the 
Guadalquivir, and who functioned as kad? of Baeza, 
Lorca and Ubeda. He was at the court of the Almohad 
al-Mansiir, and addressed to him a poem of con- 
gratulation on his victory at Alarcos (591/1195). He 
was a great friend of the father of Ibn Sa‘id al- 
Maghribi [9.v.], who sought out his company and 
transmitted the sparse biographical information which 
we possess on him. He is above all known for his 
Risala (see below). 

His works comprise: 

1. R. ft fadl al-Andalus, an epistle on the merits of 
his land and its superiority over the Maghrib. The 
text is cited by Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, and by al-Makkari, 
Nafk, and there are mss. at Tunis (Ahmadiyya, magj- 
mi, 4551) and the National Library there (Sadikiyya, 
8845, under the title of R. ft tafdil barr al-Andalus ‘ala 
barr al-idwa); at Madrid (Acad. de la Historia, 29); 
and in the Mingana collection, 1379 (same title as 
the preceding). Ed. S. al-Munadjdjid, Fada’il al-Andalus 
wa-ahliha li-Ibn Hazm wa-Ibn Satd wa ’l-Shakundi, Beirut 
1967. Partial tr. in P. de Gayangos, The hist. of the 
Mohammedan dynasties in Spain, London 1840-3, i, 32-3, 
44-5, 48-9, 52-4, 57-9, 66-9, 72-3, 123-5. Tr. with 
introd. E. Garcia Gémez, Madrid-Granada 1934 
(review by I. Guidi in RSO, xv [1935], 108), repr. in 
his Andalucia contra Berberia, Barcelona 1976, 44-141. 
M. al-Habib, Hada@rat al-Andalus min khilal risalatay Ibn 
Hazm wa ‘t-Shakundi, in Le patrimoine hispano-mauresque, 
Rabat 1993, 47-88. 

2. K. al-Turaf/Turaf al-zurafa’/zaraf al-zurafa’, a 
poetic anthology cited by al-Makkari and Ibn Sa‘id 
(in Rayat al-mubarrizin, 19 citations). 

3. and 4. Manakil al-durar wa-mandabit al-zuhar and 
al-Mu‘djam, according to the very dubious attribution 
of al-Zirikii. 

5. A few verses from his poems preserved by Ibn 
Sa‘id. 
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SHAKURA, a Spanish Arabic place-name corre- 
sponding to the Spanish Segura. This last name is 
now only applied to the river which waters Murcia 
and Orihuela and flows into the Mediterranean near 
Guardamar. In the Muslim geographers, this river is 
usually called the “white river” (al-nahr al-abyad). It 
rises, like the Guadalquivir, in the range called Djabal 
Shakira, but on the eastern slope. The mountains to 
which this name was given are of considerable extent. 
They were, according to the Arab geographers, covered 
with forests and had no fewer than 300 towns and 
villages and 33 strongholds. They corresponded appar- 
ently not only to the Sierra de Segura, still called on 
the maps Sierra de Segura, but also to those called 
del Yelmo, de las Cuatro Villas, de Castril and de 
Cazorla. The highest points are the Yelmo de Seguar 
(1,809 m/6,000 feet) and the Blanquilla (1,830 m/6,100 
feet). 











Shakira was also the name in the Arab writers of 
a fairly important town in the district, clustered round 
a castle reputed to be almost inaccessible. It was here 
that Ibn ‘Ammar, the vizier of the ‘Abbadid al- 
Mut‘tamid, came to seek refuge with Ibn Mubarak, 
lord of the town, who handed him over to his mas- 
ter. At the end of the Almoravid dynasty, Segura was 
the usual residence of Abt Ishak Ibrahim b. Hemo- 
shko, lieutenant and vassal of the famous king of 
Murcia, Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mardanish 
[¢.2.]. 
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(E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 

SHALAMANKA or SHatamanTixa, the modern 
Salamanca, provincial capital in the autonomous 
Commune of Castile and Leén and the seat of a 
famous university since the close of the Middle Ages. 

We have no information on what happened in the 
ancient Roman, then Visigothic town and its region 
at the time of the Muslim conquest of Spain. One 
may posit the establishment there of Berber groups, 
as in other parts of the Meseta of the north, who 
must then have fallen back southwards after 740, leav- 
ing the region depopulated, at least substantially so, 
if not totally. The policy of leaving a desert zone 
practised by the nucleus of Hispano-Christian resist- 
ance in the Asturias must also have contributed to 
this. Salamantica appears amongst the civitates taken 
and cleared of their population by Alfonso I (739- 
57); omnes quoque Arabes gladio interficiens, Xpianos autem 
secum ad patriam ducens, according to the chronicle of 
Alfonso III. 

Ibn al-Athir and Ibn Khaldiin confirm the 
Christians’ conquest of Segovia, Salamanca, Zamora 
and other towns of the north-west of the peninsula 
in the course of the 8th century, but attribute this 
not to Alfonso I but rather to his successor Fruela 
(757-68), a divergence possibly explicable by mention 
in the Christian texts of a Fruela, brother of Alfonso I, 
who is not his successor of the same name; the Arabic 
texts have doubtless mixed the two up. Then there 
is total silence about Salamanca for a century and a 
half; a notice in the text of the Cronica Abeldense accord- 
ing to which Ordofio II (850-66) is said to have seized 
Salamanca probably results from a confusion with 
Talamanca, in the modern province of Madrid. 

Although we have a series of names of the bish- 
ops of the town for the 9th and 10th centuries, we 
cannot assume @ prior that they effectively occupied 
their see, as in the case of Dulcidius, captured in 
308/920 at the battle of Valdejunquera in Navarre 
and brought in captivity to Cordova. However, for 
much of the 10th century, it is clear that the town 
existed and was in Christian hands, with inhabitants 
and with a Leonese count. After his victory of 327/939 
over ‘Abd al-Rahman III at Simancas and Alhandega 
in 327/939, Ramiro II (930-51) led an expedition on 
the banks of the Tormes, and repopulated its deserted 
towns: et civitates desertas ibidem populavit, amongst which 
Salamanca figures prominently. In 942 Bermudo 
Nifiez, count of Salamanca, was defeated, with 300 
knights, by the Muslims when he attacked the Berber 
town—whose site remains uncertain—of Saktan, at a 
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place called Fadjdj al-Masadjid, clearly one of the 
entries to the Middle Marches. In 953, Ordojfio III, 
king of Leén, gave to the bishop of his capital the 
churches of the region of Salamanca built, in Ramiro 
Il’s time, by colonists from Ledén: ecclestas in alhauce de 
Salamantica quantas hedificaverunt ibidem populatores patris 
mei qui fuerunt de Legtones. In 360/971 the envoys of 
Fernand Flainez, “son of the count of Salamanca” 
were received at Cordova. In the time of the hadjib 
al-Mansir, several expeditions were launched at 
Salamanca by him. In 367/977, the Muslims entered 
the town and seized its suburbs (arbad), and 373/983 
there was a second attack. In 376/986, al-Mansir 
conquered (fataha) the town, as well as Alba (de 
Tormes), Leén and Zamora. However, no more than 
in other places, does it seem that a garrison remained 
there to assure its reintegration in the Islamic sector. 
Although there is a fleeting mention of Shalamantika 
in the 5th/11th century author al-Bakri, one which 
does not necessarily relate to the author’s own time, 
it is possible that al-Mansir’s campaigns led to an 
abandonment of the town, a “second depopulation”, 
which would explain why the Christians had, at the 
very end of the llth century, to undertake a new 
repopulating of the town, when the capture of Toledo 
had repelled towards the south the danger of a Muslim 
counter-offensive. Whilst the authors speaking of this 
repopulating (Jiménez de Rada, Lucas de Tuy) give 
no date, the award in 1102 by Count Raymond of 
Burgundy to the church of Salamanca, for its restora- 
tion, which involved also the repopulation of a quarter 
of the town, ut populetis lium, is a useful reference 
point. The gift involved mills, fisheries and fields of 
which the Count held seisin (aprendwimus, accepimus), 
and has been variously interpreted. Sanchez-Albornoz 
saw in this presura proof of a preceding depopulation; 
Barvero and Vigil have retorted that already the ex- 
istence of these installations and agricultural workings 
proves the existence of a prior population, which is 
said precisely to have been expropriated, whilst neglect- 
ing the fact that the mills and fisheries were to be 
constructed (pro facere) and the fields to be ploughed 
and sown (pro arare et pro seminare). 

The fuero of Salamanca attests the presence of 
Mozarabs [9.v.] in the town after the begining of the 
1lth century. But the origin of these “Arabised” 
Christians cannot be established with certainty, and 
there are on the question almost as many opinions 
as scholars: some supposing a local origin, and oth- 
ers an immigration from Andalusia or the adjacent 
part of Extremadura before the arrival of the Almo- 
ravids and then Almohads, or then from the Shark 
al-Andalus [9.v.] at the time of the fall of the Cid’s 
principality at Valencia, or an arrival from the 
Mozarab centres of the Leon region, as part of a 
movement of Christian colonisation. The traces left 
by the Mozarabs of Salamanca are, moreover, min- 
imal, and not to be compared with their equivalents 
in Leon or above all in Toledo, amounting only to 
a few toponyms, often of dubious interpretation, the 
clearest apparently being Coreses and Cordovilla, evok- 
ing a migration from the south, from the nearby Coria 
and from the more distant Cordova. One theory sees 
in the Serranos, known as an element in the repopu- 
lation of Salamanca, as also of Avila, not Castilians 
from the szrras around Burgos, Soria and La Rioja, 
but people from the sierras of the Middle March, who 
had remained in place. This accords ill with the texts’ 
distinction between them and the Mozarabs. 

Salamanca was henceforth a town and military base 
for the Christians, the departure point for expeditions 
against the remaining part of al-Andalus to the south 





of the Middle March, until the conquest of the mod- 
ern Spanish Extremadura and the definitive union of 
Leén and Castile in 1230. Thereafter, the develop- 
ment of the university, laboriously established in the 
13th century, plus the consolidation of a nobility, gave 
Salamanca its constitution lasting till the verge of mod- 
ern times. The subjugated Muslims (Mudéjars [9.v.]) 
do not figure there any more than in all the north- 
western sector of modern Spain, in contrast to the 
Castilian lands and the modern Extremadura. But 
Arabic was taught at the University of Salamanca at 
the beginning of the 16th century. 
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aL-SHALAWBIN, Ast ‘ALT ‘Umar 8. MunamMap 

b. “Umar b. ‘Abd Allah al-Azdy al-Ishbilr al-Nahwi 
(562-645/1166-1247), Andalusi grammarian. 

He was known as al-Shalawbin, a /akab derived by 
some biographers from Shalawbiniyya, today Salo- 
brefia, which would have been his place of origin (so 
that he is also called al-Shalawbini). Others, however, 
explain that al-shalawbin is a word which in the lan- 
guage of the Christians of al-Andalus means al-ashkar 
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al-azrak (another version al-abyad al-ashkar), i.e. of a 
ruddy complexion combined with fairness. He is also 
known as al-Shalawbin al-kabir to distinguish him 
from another grammarian, Abi ‘Abd Allah Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali al-Ansari al-Malaki, also called al-Shalaw- 
bin (d. 660/1262). ‘Umar al-Shalawbin was born in 
Seville, where his father was a baker, and from child- 
hood devoted himself to the study of grammar. At 
the age of 22 he had mastered Sibawayhi’s Kiab. Al- 
Marrakushi records a complete list of his teachers, 
two of whom, Abu ’l-Kasim b. Hubaysh and Abi 
Bakr b. Khayr, gave him the idjaza, together with his 
only non-Andalusian teacher, Abi Tahir al-Silaft of 
Alexandria. Al-Shalawbin is described as r@is al-nuhat 
and umam fi “lm al-nahw in al-Andalus, and his mas- 
tery of the Arabic language was such that it was said 
none of his contemporaries could rival him. His work 
and fame reached Syria and ‘Irak in his own life- 
time. He started teaching at a very young age, around 
the year 580/1184, and continued until 640/1242, 
stopping not only because of his advanced age but, 
especially, owing to the serious political circumstances 
of the moment, with the advance of the Christians, 
who had conquered Cordova, Valencia and Murcia. 
He died in Seville during the siege of the town, which 
fell into Christian hands a year later (646/1248). 
During his life he seems to have won the favour of 
the Almohad rulers (he visited Marrakush in the times 
of al-Mansir), and also had a close relationship with 
the Bani Zuhr. His works comprise al-Kawdnin fi “lm 
al-‘arabiyya, Sharh Kitab Sibawayht, two Sharhs called al- 
Mukaddima al-Djaziiliyya (one large, the other small), 
Takk ‘ala Sharh Mufassal al-Zamakhshari li-Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, al-Tawtia fi ‘l-nahw, and a Mashyakha. He also 
wrote poetry, some of a homosexual nature. He was 
also an important transmitter of grammar works, 
Kurnic readings and poetry. Surprisingly, he also 
held idjazat from Ibn Rushd and Abi Bakr Ibn Zuhr 
and may have kindled the philosophical interests of 
his student, the poet and literary theorist Hazim al- 
Kartadjanni [q.v.] (al-Ru‘ayni, 84-5). His contemporary 
Ibn al-Kifti believed that al-Shalawbin’s dedication to 
grammar was just a means of earning a living rather 
than a genuine vocation, because of a report from 
Abu ‘l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Mufarridj Ibn al-Rimiyya 
al-Ishbili (d. 637/1239) that al-Shalawbin had sold 
him a rare and valuable work (the Kzab al-‘alam ft 
t-lugha written by Ahmad b. Aban al-Ishbili in the 
4th/10th century) which no real lover of the “tm al- 
‘arabyya would have sold. 
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(MarIBEL FIERRO) 

SHALBATARRA, the modern Salvatierra, a 
fortress of mediaeval Spanish al-Andalus, in 
the Sierra Morena, in the territory of the modern 
commune of Calzada of Calatrava (Ciudad Real 
province). It was re-conquered in 1198 by a surprise 
attack of the Knights of the Order of Calatrava, after 
the Christian defeat of al-Arak/Alarcos in 591/1195, 
which had brought the loss of the whole of this sector. 
However, it was regained by the Almohad caliph al- 
Nasir in 608/1211, the year before the campaign of 
al-‘Ukab/Las Navas de Tolosa, the organising of which 
ended up, in large degree, on the Christian side, with 
the fall of Salvatierra. The nearby fortress of Duefias 
became, after 1212, Calatrava la Nueva, replacing the 
earlier seat of the Order, the former Kal‘at Rabah, 
known today as Calatrava la Vieja. 
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SHALLA, current form CHELLA, an ancient 

town of Morocco, whose ruins are to be found 
on a height which dominates the Bouragrag river to 
the north-east of Rabat at some 3 km/2 miles from 
the sea. The site, its situation, the presence of an 
abundant and perennial spring, and fertile land, explain 
the antiquity of habitation there. Archaeological exca- 
vations have shown traces of several occupations 
(Mauretanian, Phoenician, Roman and Islamic), and 
the site has yielded artifacts going back to the 7th 
century B.C. Shalla was a Phoenician port between 
Lixus and Mogador before becoming a Roman town. 
As the capital of Juba II, the town was given a ram- 
part in the year A.D. 140 and seems to have formed 
part of the fortified line of the dmes before being 
abandoned in the 4th century. 

It is difficult to follow its evolution over succeed- 
ing centuries. Often confused with Sala [9.v.] or Salé, 
Shalla figures in the succession of Idris II; ‘Isa b. 
Idris inherited it before rebelling against the ruler of 
Fas. Once the Idrisids were eliminated, Shalla became 
the capital of the Maghrawa Bani Ifran [9.v.], but 
we know nothing of its role in the warfare against 
the Barghwata [9.v.]. After the foundation of Salé, 
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Shalla was partially abandoned before being destroyed 
by the Almoravids. 

At the end of the 7th/13th century, the Marinids 
[g.v.] transformed Shalla into a royal necropolis. The 
princess Umm al-‘Aziz, wife of Abii Yasuf Ya‘kib 
and mother of Yisuf, was the first to be buried there 
in 682/1284, and when he died at Algeciras two years 
later, Yusuf was brought back there. The first edifice 
was confined to a simple mosque with the tombs. It 
was the Marinid Abu ’l-Hasan who undertook vast 
works there and created the monumental necropolis; 
the protective wall, with its three gates, was com- 
pleted in 739/1339. The whole ensemble included 
funeral chapels, two mosques (one of whose minarets, 
stil surviving, is decorated with polychrome tiles), a 
madrasa and a library; substantial ahbads were allotted 
for its upkeep. After he died in the mountains of the 
Hintata, Abu ’l-Hasan was buried at Shalla, where 
his tomb became an object of a curious popular ven- 
eration. He was the last monarch to be buried in the 
necropolis. 

Some Sifis installed themselves there, and Sidi al- 
Hadjdj ‘Abd Allah al-Yabiiri founded “a zdwzya inside 
the necropolis of Shalla to the left, as one enters” 
(P. Nwyia, [bn ‘Abbad de Ronda, Beirut 1956, 58). It 
was there that Ibn ‘Ashir [g.v.] settled when he arrived 
in the region. But economic crisis seems to have pre- 
ceded a political one, and according to Ibn ‘Abbad, 
commercial activity at Shalla, which had had two 
famous fairs each year, was only a memory (al-Rasa’il 
al-kubra, lith. Fas 1320). The necropolis was plundered 
during the anarchy after the end of the Marinids. Al- 
Lihyani seized some works from the library, which 
he stripped of their precious ornamentation. Its royal 
ahbas were the subject of a legal consultation, giving 
some idea of their importance (al-Wansharisi, Mi‘yar, 
vii, 18-21). In the 17th century, the Sabbah tribe 
transformed Shalla into a fortress and used it as a 
base for plundering the region. 

It was not till the beginning of the 20th century 
that excavations were undertaken at Shalla. The 
Roman town has largely been revealed, and the 
Marinid monuments, which partially cover the clas- 
sical ruins, have been identified. In a remarkable arti- 
cle, H. Basset and E. Lévi-Provengal described the 
necropolis, brought to light its inscriptions and gath- 
ered together the legends and accounts of the cults, 
of varying degrees of orthodoxy, which have grown 
up around Shalla (Chella, une nécropole mérinide, in Hespéris 
(1922), 1-92, 255-316, 385-425). Despite its age, this 
study has never been surpassed. 

At the present time, Shalla, with its gardens and 
its ruins inhabited by storks, has become an impor- 
tant tourist spot. 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
article): M. Boujandar, Shalla wa-atharuha, Rabat 
1344; Leo Africanus, Description de UAfrique, tr. 
Epaulard, Paris 1956, i, 166; ‘Uthman Isma‘il, 
Ta’rikh Shalla al-islamiyya, Beirut 1975; J. Boube, 
Sala (Chella) dans Vempire romain aux villes impériales. 
6000 ans d’art au Maroc, Paris-Musées 1990. 

ee (Hauima Feruat) 
aL-SHALMAGHANI [see MUHAMMAD B. ‘ALT]. 

SHALTISH, Saltés, a town of southwestern 
Spain (lat. 37° 12' N., long, 6° 59' W.), opposite 
Huelva, in the marshes of the mouths of the Tinto 
and Odiel rivers. The Island of Saltés is made up of 
three zones of lands and sands (El Amendral, El 
Acebuchal and La Cascajera), covered with low veg- 
etation and pine trees, of a quality emphasised by al- 
Idrist. The highest point (15 m) is on El Acebuchal; 
El Amendral is no higher than 7 m—at the site of 





the Almohad fortress—despite the man-made accu- 
mulations of the Islamic town. 

Shaltish is not mentioned by Ibn Hayy4n, al- 
Mukaddasi or Ibn Hawkal, although all three men- 
tion the nearby hisn of Gibraleén (Djabal al-“Uyan) 
or the neighbouring town of Niebla (Labla); al-Razi 
no longer mentions the site. However, the place name 
appears in al-‘Udhri in the story of events during the 
amir ‘Abd al-Rahman II’s reign (3rd/9th century), in 
regard to the campaign of 219/834, during which the 
Norsemen, after a raid on Seville (Ishbiliya), “swept 
down... as far as the Island of Saltés” (Fragmenios, 
100, 175). From the end of the 4th/10th century, the 
position of the island and the site are known from 
the Arab geographers (J. Vernet, Espanta en la geografia 
de Ibn Sa%td al-Magnibi, in Hespéris [1958], 314; al-Idrisi, 
Los caminos de al-Andalus en el siglh XH, ed. and tr. J. 
Abid Mizal, Madrid 1989, 139, 141-2, 145). In the 
6th/12th century, al-Idrist (see E. Molina Lopez, Una 
descripcion anonima de al-Andalus, ed. and tr. of Dhikr 
bilad al-Andalus, Madrid 1983, i, 178-216) mentions 
the island site of the town, but also the existence of 
a well-used port, a market, a dense urban pattern 
and an iron-working industry; whereas Yakiit and Ibn 
Sa‘id (early 7th/13th century) mention it only as a 
small town (Yakit, Buldan, iii, 359) and an important 
centre for fishing, where fish was salted before being 
sent to Seville and other towns of al-Andalus (al- 
Makkart, Analectes, i, 104; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, i, 342-3, 
346, 357). A little later, al-Himyari gives us a more 
detailed picture of the town, its agricultural hinter- 
land and its economic life: the urban area was built 
up, without any empty space between buildings, but 
the town, which had an arsenal, lacked any protec- 
tive wall (al-Rawd al-mi‘tar, 44, 135-6). Shaltish is still 
mentioned in the 8th-9th/14th-15th centuries. 

At the opening of the 5th/11th century there was 
constituted a principality of Saltés-Huelva, which Abii 
Zayd Muhammad b. Ayyiib (399-402/1008-12) gov- 
erned, followed by his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (403-43/1012- 
51). When the latter abdicated, his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Bakri, the great geographer, who was born at Saltés, 
was 30 years old [see apd ‘UBAYD AL-BAKRI]. In the 
‘Abbadid kingdom of Seville, Saltés was merely an 
administrative district (M. Alarcon and C.A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, in Miscelanea arabe, Madrid 1915, 459-60). It 
was during the Almoravid period that the town saw 
its most splendid growth, according to al-Idrist and 
al-Himyari. From 539/1144-5 onwards, Saltés became 
part of a new geopolitical complex which embraced, 
as well as Niebla and Huelva, the mudun or husiin of 
Silves, Mértola, Evora and Beja, which became in 
Almohad times the economic bases for the new power. 
After a period when Saltés was closely linked with 
the Portuguese Algarve (6th/12th century and the first 
half of the succeeding one), there followed a phase 
of about a century (1151-1257) during which Saltés 
and Huelva were districts of the province of Niebla 
(A. Huici Miranda, Historia poktica del imperio almohade, 
Tetuan 1956, i, 240-2). However, Christian pressure 
increased. The Portuguese took the town in 1179 and 
captured numerous prisoners. It was partly destroyed, 
but again became active and prosperous in Almohad 
times, before being attached to the principality of 
Niebla towards 655/1257; at the time of the Christian 
reconquest, it became rapidly depopulated and was 
never re-occupied. 

From 1945 to 1970, Saltés was the object of exca- 
vations aimed at discovering the site of Tartessos. 
Little has been published; the oldest ceramic frag- 
ments are apparently of Punic type, but most are of 
“Arab” type, mixed up with some Roman ¢egulac, the 
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latter recalling the fact that, according to Strabo, III. 
5. 5, confirmed by al-Himyari, there was a sanctu- 
ary dedicated to Hercules. F. Wattenberg put forward 
the hypothesis, after several visits there, that Saltés 
was possibly the mythical Tartessos, and there have 
been found traces of activity stretching over several 
hectares. At the northern point of El Almendral, 
the Islamic town of Shaltish shows traces of its last 
phase of occupation (end of the 6th/12th century 
and first half of the 7th/13th). A kasaba, of quad- 
rangular plan (70 m by 40 m), with six bastions, 
including four at the angles, covers 3,500 m’. 
Excavations made since 1988 confirm al-Idrist and 
al-Himyari on the urban structure, with streets and 
alleys—1.30 m to 1.60 m wide and with a sub-orthag- 
onal orientation—marking out the “islands” of houses; 
this regular urban pattern gives the lie to the “tra- 
ditional” view of the anarchic structure of the Hispano- 
Muslim town. 

In the high period, the pottery shows two phases 
of occupation, one 9th-10th century and the other at 
the end of the 10th and the beginning of the 11th 
century. Then traces of later building, with the 
Almohad houses built upon foundations of the older 
levels, silos, rubbish-filled ditches and workings where 
earth was extracted for ‘abiyas, mark the active period 
of the llth and 12th centuries. The final stage, 
Almoravid and Almohad, is well preserved: a sym- 
metrical, almost square plan, 12th and 13th-century 
houses built round a patio on to which open at least 
two large rectangular rooms with alcoves, which seem 
to correspond to an oriental mode of habitation. There 
is also a tendency towards the specialised use of space 
(kitchens, storerooms, latrines); brick paving and wells 
of sweet water and channels for running off surplus, 
waste dirty water complete the arrangements. Con- 
struction materials include, predominantly, earth, used 
in shuttering on stone bases. The Almohad level shows 
much re-use of earlier materials and foundations. All 
over the site there are numerous deposits of metallic 
slag and ashes showing the existence of metal-work- 
ing; the workshops were situated slightly to one side 
(the north-east) of the madina, where the prevailing 
winds could carry away smoke and sulphurous emis- 
sions. The island location of Shaltish facilitated the 
transport of materials and fuel. 

The Christian conquest of the mid-13th century 
meant the disappearance of the Muslim population, 
and texts are henceforth limited to mentioning the 
kasaba, as for the town, it was not even used for 
building material. To explain this abandonment, it 
has been suggested that there might have been an 
earthquake (L. Torres-Balbas, Ciudades yermas de la 
Espana musulmana, in Bol. de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, cxli [1957], 167-8). In the excavations, there 
has been noted the relative evenness of the terrain 
which seems, on the contrary, to bear witness to a 
departure which was neither urgent nor violent. 
Perhaps one should also take into account, in order 
to explain this 13th-century decline, the growing and 
irreversible salinisation of the water in the wells of 
Shaltish . 
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(Huelva-Espagne). Une ville dans les maraas, in Archéologie 
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SHALTUT, MAHMUD, Egyptian Sunni reli- 
gious scholar, rector (shaykh) of al-Azhar [9.v.] from 
October 1958 until his death on 13 December 1963, 
an influential author of Islamic reform [see IsLAH. 1.} 
in the tradition of Muhammad ‘Abduh [¢.2.] and his 
school of thought. 

He was born on 23 April 1893 in Minyat Bani 
Mansi, a village of Lower Egypt, in the province of 
Buhayra {g.v.]. In 1906 he was enrolled at the ma‘had 
dint of Alexandria, a religious institute founded in 
1903 and affiliated to al-Azhar (for details see Lemke, 
34-46). He received his diploma (shahadat al-Glimiyya) 
in 1918, and early in 1919 started teaching at the 
mathad dint. In 1927, he was transferred to Cairo in 
order to lecture at the Higher Division (al-kism al-Glt) 
of al-Azhar. 

Having developed some ideas of a reform of al- 
Azhar (including steps to achieve greater independence 
from the state) as early as 1924, Shaltit fervently sup- 
ported Shaykh Muhammad Mustafa al-Maraghi and 
his reform programme when the latter became rec- 
tor in 1928. After Maraghi’s resignation and the 
appointment of Shaykh Muhammad al-Ahmadi al- 
Zawahiri as rector in October 1929, Shaltut was one 
of those who resisted the new Shaykh al-Azhar and his 
course of action, which he considered to be more or 
less reactionary. This led to his dismissal in September 
1931. Until 1935, when he was reinstated following 
Maraghi’s second appointment as rector (1935-45), 
Shaltitt worked as a lawyer in the Shari‘a courts. Back 
at al-Azhar, he became Vice-Dean (wahil) of the 
Kulltyyat al-Sharv‘a and, in 1939, inspector of the reli- 
gious institutes (mufattish bi ‘l-ma‘ahid al-diniyya). 

In 1937 Shaltit was one of three scholars repre- 
senting al-Azhar at the Deuxiéme Congrés Inter- 
national de Droit Comparé held at The Hague. The 
lecture he gave there on civil and criminal liability 
in Islamic law was well received, not only by many 
participants of the congress but also in Azhar circles. 
It paved the way for him to become, in 1941, a 
member of the Djama‘at Mbar al-‘ulama’ (see Lemke, 
116-20, and Ahmad Fathi Bahnasi, Sharh wa-ta‘lik ‘ala 
nisalat al-marhiim al-imam al-shaykh Shaltiit ‘an al-mas itkyya 
al-madaniyya wa ‘l-djin@ iyya fi ‘l-shari“a al-islimiyya, Cairo 
1407/1987). 

In 1946, he was elected to the Arabic Language 
Academy in Cairo (see the obituaries by ‘Alt ‘Abd 
al-Razik and Muhammad Mahdi ‘Allaém in the 
Academy’s journal, Mag). Madjma‘ al-Lugha al-‘Arabiyya, 
xix [1965], 147-53 and 155-62, respectively). In 
November 1957, he was appointed by presidential 
decree to the position of Vice-Rector (wail), and in 
October 1958 to that of Shaykh al-Azhar (Zebiri, 12). 
Soon after taking up office, Shaltit announced his 
determination to work for a far-reaching reform of 
al-Azhar. He praised the Reform Law passed by the 
National Assembly in June 1961 (for an analysis and 
evaluation of that law, see Lemke, 166-232), but as 
a result of what he saw as constant interference in 
Azhar affairs by the government, he became increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with its implementation (‘Abd al- 
‘Azim, 202 ff; Zebiri, 28-31). During the last two 
years of his life, poor health forced him more and 
more to withdraw from public life. His funeral on 14 
December 1963 was attended by huge crowds of 
mourners. 

To a considerable extent Shaltit’s popularity was 
due to his outstanding oratorical skills. He is said to 
have been the first Azhar scholar to use broadcast- 
ing regularly for religious sermons and for answering 
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queries (partly printed as Ahadith al-sabah fi ’l-midhya’, 
with Muhammad Muhammad al-Madani, i, Cairo 
1947, and Yasalina, published by the Ministry of 
National Guidance in its series Mukhtarat al-idhd‘a, 
*Cairo 1958). From among his works especially two 
are widely used: (1) al-Islam, ‘akida wa-shari‘a, ‘Cairo 
1959, 71991; (2) al-Fatawd, dir@sa li-mushkilat al-muslim 
al-mu‘asir fi hayatihi al-yawmiyya al-‘amma, ‘Cairo 1964, 
‘61991. In both publications Shaltit amply discussed 
problems of contemporary Muslim society such as 
family law (strongly defending the principle of 
polygamy), birth control, private property etc. (for a 
commentary on the first work, see the review article 
by Y. Linant de Bellefonds, in Onent, Paris, no. 19 
[1961], 27-42; for details, Zebiri, index). His booklet 
on Qihad [q.v.], al-Kital fi ’l-islim, written in 1940 and 
published in 1948, has been translated into English 
(R. Peters, Jihad in mediaeval and modem Islam, Leiden 
1977, 26-79). Shaltit’s Kur’an commentaries, espe- 
cially his Tafsir al-kur’an al-karim: al-adjza’ al-‘ashara al- 
tila, Cairo 1959, ''1988, and its characteristics, are 
described by Zebiri, 150-80. For further titles of 
Shaltiit’s books, see Daghir, 388-9, and Lemke, 261- 
2, who in addition lists articles which appeared in 
Magjallat al-Azhar or elsewhere (see also Zebiri, 188). 
Especially among Shi‘is, Shaltiit is well remembered 
for his zeal to promote a rapprochement between the 
Muslim schools of law in general and between Sunnis 
and Shi‘is in particular, i.e. to overcome misunder- 
standings, avoid polemics and establish a basis for dis- 
cussion and cooperation—without, however, merging 
all the madhahib into one (Zebiri, 24-6). In this con- 
nection, he actively supported the Djamd‘at al-Takrib 
bayn al-Madhahib al-Islamiyya, founded in Cairo in 1947, 
and its institute there, the Dar al-Takrib. He kept up 
a correspondence with Shi‘ religious leaders such as 
Ayatullah Buridjirdi [9.v. in Suppl.]. In summer 1959 
Shaltiit issued a fatwa to the effect that worship accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Twelver Shi‘a was valid 
and that this school was a recognised madhhab within 
Islam (for the Arabic text, see, e.g. ‘Abd al-‘Azim, 
188; for translations into other languages, Ende, 312, 
n. 13). The fazea@—originally an answer cut out from 
a newspaper interview and distributed by the Dar al- 
Takrib—was greeted with enthusiasm in the Shr‘T world, 
but also kindled sharp criticism on the part of cer- 
tain circles of the Salafiyya [¢.v.]. Its effect at al-Azhar 
and elsewhere, however, was soon counteracted by 
both internal and external opposition as well as by 
international developments, such as the outbreak of a 
crisis between Persia and Egypt in summer 1960 (Ende, 
314 ff). For all Muslims striving for a rapprochement, 
however, Shaltiit’s fazed remains a source of inspira- 
tion [see further, TAKRIB]. 
Bibliography: In addition to the titles mentioned 
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(1958-9), special issue (‘adad mumiaz) on the occasion 
of Shaltiit’s appointment as rector, preceding nos. 
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Mashyakhat al-Azhar mundhu insh@tha hatta ’l-an, 2 
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Maséair al-dirasa al-adabiyya, iv, Beirut 1983, 387-9; 
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formist. His life, works, and religious thought, diss. Hart- 
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Bern-Cirencester 1980; W. Ende, Die Azhar, Saih 
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aL-SHAM, at-SHA, Syria, etymologically, “the 
left-hand region”, because in ancient Arab usage the 
speaker in western or central Arabia was considered 
to face the rising sun and to have Syria on his left 
and the Arabian peninsula, with Yaman (“the nght- 
hand region”), on his right (cf. al-Mas‘idi, Muri, 
ii, 140-1 = § 992; al-Mukaddasi, partial French tr. 
A. Miquel, La meilleure répartition pour la connaissance des 
provinces, Damascus 1963, 155-6, both with other, fan- 
ciful explanations). In early Islamic usage, the term 
bilad al-Sham covered what in early 20th-century diplo- 
matic and political usage became known as “Greater 
Syria”, including the modern political entities of Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel and the West Bank of 
Palestine, in the north spreading into the modern 
Turkish is or provinces of Hatay (the former sandjak 
of Alexandretta [see IsKANDARON]), Gaziantep [see 
‘aYNTAB] and Diyarbakir [see DIYAR BAKR]. As often 
happened in the earliest Islamic times (cf. Misr = 
both Egypt and its capital), al-Sham could also denote 
the historic administrative capital of the region, 
Damascus [see DIMASHK]. 

For the modern component countries of this Greater 
Syria, see FILASTIN, LUBNAN, AL-URDUNN. The modern 
Syrian Republic is known as Siinya or Siriya. The 
geographical section 1. below deals with the region 
of modern Syria. The historical section 2. necessarily 
deals with the Greater Syrian region as a whole for 
the earlier Islamic centuries, when the modern polit- 
ical divisions had little distinctive history as such until 
the approach of modern times. By then, however, 
such a region as Lebanon, with its own long-stand- 
ing separate cultural, religious and political traditions, 
began to pursue a historical role of its own; this is 
considered in LUBNAN. 

1. Geography. 

Modern Syria falls naturally into a western, 
Levantine section bordering on the Mediterranean, 
characterised by mountain ranges and hills with val- 
leys and depressions between them, and with a mari- 
time climate; and an eastern one, in which these hills 
and valleys gradually subside into a table-land, steppes 
and deserts, naturally bounded by the Taurus 
Mountains to the north, crossed by low ridges of hills 
and having a more continental climate. In its north- 
east, it is crossed by the Euphrates [see AL-FURAT] 
and Khabir [q.v.] rivers. 

The western section contains rivers running into 
the Mediterranean like the Orontes or al-‘Asi [9.0], 
the Nahr al-Kabir, the Nahr al-Sinn and the river of 
Hims. Inland from the narrow coastal plain are moun- 
tain and hill ranges running roughly north-south. In 
the far north are the Amanus Mountains or Gavur 
Dag and the Djabal al-Akrad or Kurt Dag, then the 
Orontes river valley, and then the classical Casius or 
Djabal al-Akra‘ (“bald mountain”, from its white 
appearance). To the south of the Nahr al-Kabir val- 
ley is the gently-folded limestone plateau of the Djabal 
al-Ansariyya (highest point, Nabi Yanus, 1,583 m/ 
5,194 feet). To the south of the River of Homs the 
Djabal ‘Akkar marks the beginning of the much higher 
Lebanon Mountains (highest point, al-Kama al-Sawda’, 
3,086 m/10,131 feet). 

To the east of these ranges lies the northernmost 
section of the depression of the Great Rift Valley of 
East Africa, the Red Sea, the Dead Sea and its Syrian 
continuation: in the north, the ‘Amk depression [see 
AL-‘AMK], with its lake, the classical Islamic Buhayrat 
Antakiya, modern Amuk G6lii; the long valley of the 
Orontes, forming the Ghab, regulated by the Lake of 
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Homs, and south of Hims forming the Bika‘ [¢.v.] or 
Bekaa between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
Mountains. Finally, to the east of this series of val- 
leys and depressions lies a further line of hills and 
mountains: the Djabal al-Zawiya to the east of the 
Ghab (highest point, Djabal Ayyib, 935 m/3,068 feet), 
and then south of Hims, the much higher Anti- 
Lebanon range, al-Djabal al-Sharki, culminating at its 
southernmost tip in Mount Hermon or Djabal al- 
Shaykh (2,814 m/9,232 feet). 

From the eastern slopes of these hills and moun- 
tains begin the steppes and deserts, with the great 
cities of Syria—Aleppo [see HALAB], Hama, Hims 
[g.0v.] and Damascus—lying in the agricultural zone 
of the foothills and with cultivable lands in their rain 
shadow. The steppelands run eastwards to the 
Euphrates banks and beyond, with a purely artificial 
frontier separating Syria and ‘Irak. There are various 
low, broken ridges within the northern part of these 
plains, such as the series of low hills stretching north- 
eastwards from Damascus and ending in the Djabal 
al-Bishri. Here in this semi-arid steppeland, crops have 
for long been possible where springs and wells can 
be found; but extensive dams and irrigations works 
along the course of the middle Euphrates have made 
possible a great extension of agriculture there at the 
present time. South of the ancient desert caravan sta- 
tion of Palmyra [see TapMuR], however, is the true 
Syrian Desert, the Hamad, where springs are almost 
unknown and the few wells have only a limited sup- 
ply of water. To the south of the agriculturally rich 
Damascus basin (the classical Islamic Ghita [¢.2.]), 
there runs from the base of Mount Hermon and the 
Golan Heights [see AL-DJAWLAN] a basaltic, volcanic 
zone, with such lava-fields as the Ladja’ [¢.v], classi- 
cal Trachonitis, to the south of Damascus; the Safa’ 
[g.v.] to its south-east; and then, running southwards 
beyond Salkhad [9.v.] into modern Jordanian terri- 
tory, the Hawran [9.v.], classical Auronitis, or Djabal 
al-Duriiz (highest point, 1,734 m/5,687 feet). 
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2. History. 

(a) To 1918. 

Syria had become a Roman province in 64-63 
B.C., when Pompey annexed it after the decline of 
the Seleucids. It became one of the most important 
provinces of the Roman empire, as the key to the 
defence of the empire’s Asiatic territories. Administra- 
tively, it was divided by Septimius Severus into the 
two provinces of Syria Coele in the north and Syna 
Phoenice in the south, but by the early 5th century, 
various local, hitherto autonomous principalities had 
been brought under direct rule, and Syria was sub- 
divided into at least five provinces. The land fron- 
tiers of Roman and Byzantine Syria were under 
continuous pressure from formidable military powers 
of the east, first the Parthians and then, from the 3rd 
century onwards, the Sasanids [g¢.v.]. Hence the impor- 
tance of the Ames there, an elaborate system of defences 
in depth, with strongholds connected by a network 
of roads across the country, running roughly from 





Bostra (Bosra [g.v.]) in the Hawran northeastwards to 
the Euphrates, crossing the river at Circesium (the 
later Islamic Karkisiya [g..]) and then on to the 
Singara (Djabal Sindjar [see sinpjAr]). 

For the manning of this broad defensive zone, the 
Romans and Byzantines relied on native auxiliaries 
as well as their own professional troops. These aux- 
iliaries were in a treaty relationship with the empire, 
hence called foederati or symmachoi, and included vari- 
ous Arab tribesmen who figure in the Islamic accounts 
of the Arab conquests as the Mustariba. Tribes rep- 
resented in their ranks included the Kalb, Balt, 
Djudham, Lakhm, Taghlib, Tanikh, Iyad, etc., many 
of whom became at least superficially Christian. 
Especially notable here was the Arab kingdom of 
Ghassan, of South Arabian origin but from ca. A.D. 
500 enthusiastic Monophysite Christians, who pro- 
moted and controlled much of the economic and cul- 
tural prosperity of the rural and desert fringes of Syria 
[see quiassAnips]. Their florescence was bound up with 
that of Byzantium, and they went down with the 
Byzantine cause in the Arab-Islamic conquests period, 
fighting in the Emperor Heraclius’s forces at the Battle 
of the Yarmiik (see below) under their last king Djabala 
b. Ayham [g¢.v.], in his last years a fugitive in 
Byzantium. For the detailed history of the relations 
between the Arabs of Syria and the Romans and 
Byzantines, see the works of Irfan Shahid, including 
his Rome and the Arabs, Washington D.C. 1984; Byzantium 
and the Arabs in the fourth century, Washington D.C. 
1984; Byzantium and the Arabs in the fifth century, 
Washington D.C. 1989; Byzantium and the Arabs in the 
sixth century, i, Washington D.C. 1995. 

The caravan route up the west coast of Arabia, 
connecting Mecca with Syria, was familiar to the 
Prophet Muhammad and the first Muslims. The youth- 
ful Muhammad’s trading trip with his uncle Abi Talib 
to Bosra and his alleged meeting with the Christian 
monk Bahira, who recognised him as a future prophet, 
figures in the accounts of the Sra (see, e.g. Ibn Ishak, 
tr. in W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 
36-8, and BaHTRA). It should also be recalled that 
Jerusalem [see AL-KuDs] was a city of Syria and, as 
the original kibla of the new faith and traditionally 
identified with the masdjid al-aksa of the Kur’anic isra’ 
or night journey [see mI‘RADJ], was of great religious 
significance to Muhammad and the early Muslims. 
The whole province of Syria was in fact to be famed 
in subsequent Islamic times for its innumerable 
mashahid, holy sites, tombs and places of pilgrimage, 
identified above all with the Old Testament prophets 
and patriarchs, a Holy Land par excellence (see the eulo- 
gies of al-Mukaddasi, tr. Miquel, 117-20, 145-52, 228; 
the minor genre of the Autub al-ziyarat, such as the 
K. al-Ztyarat of ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr al-Harawi [¢.v.], 
French tr. Janine Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus 1957, 
6-78; and the extensive fad@’il al-Kuds literature [see 
AL-kups. II.11.]). 

Hence military probes in the direction of Syria 
began in the Medinan period of Muhammad’s prophet- 
hood, but a large-scale expedition to Mu’ta [9.v.], to 
the east of the later Karak, in 8/629, was decisively 
defeated by Byzantine defence forces. Hence the 
definitive onslaught on Syria by the Muslims did not 
begin until the last months of Abi Bakr’s caliphate 
and the beginning of ‘Umar’s one, after the safety of 
the Arabian peninsula for Islam had been assured by 
the suppression of the Ridda [g.v. in Suppl.] outbreaks 
against the political control of Medina. At the out- 
set, there seem to have been four main Arab lead- 
ers operating against Syria, ‘Amr b. al-‘As [9.v.] in 
southern Palestine, Shurahbil b. Hasana in Jordan, 
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Yazid b. Abi Sufyan in the Balka’ [9.v.] to the east 
of the Jordan, and Abii ‘Ubayda [¢.v.] in the Djawlan, 
and from the information in such sources as Ibn 
A‘tham al-Kiff, al-Tabari and Ibn ‘Asakir, it seems 
that the Muslim forces numbered some 24,000, mainly 
settled Hidjazis, from Mecca and Medina, nomads 
from the Hidjaz and tribesmen from Yemen. The 
real breakthrough came with the arrival of a fifth 
group, via ‘Irak, under the Meccan general Khilid 
b. al-Walid [9.v.]. The first major battle took place 
at Adjnadayn [g.v.] between Ramla and Bayt Dyibrin 
in Palestine (Djumada I 13/July 634 or Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
13/January 635). The defeated forces tried to reform 
behind the marshes of Baysan. Dislodged, they crossed 
the Jordan, to be again defeated at Fihl or Fahl [¢.v.] 
(Pella). Palestine was definitely lost to the empire. 

In Muharram 14/March 635, the Arabs took up 
their position under the walls of Damascus. Abandoned 
by the Greek garrison, the citizens capitulated in the 
following Radjab/September. The army collected by 
Heraclius to raise the siege arrived too late. The Arabs 
established themselves in Djabiya [9.v.], then retired 
to entrench themselves behind the Yarmik, an east- 
ern tributary of the Jordan. Although some of the 
Armenian troops may have been disaffected, this does 
not seem to have caused the Emperor problems, and 
for a long time to come, Armenian troops continued 
to form an important proportion of the Imperial army. 
More serious was the flight of some of the Christian 
Arab troops, as a result of which the imperial forces 
were completely routed. This battle (Radjab 15/August 
636) settled the fate of Syria. The conquest of the 
north and of the Phoenician coast was simply a route 
march. Everywhere the towns, abandoned by their 
garrisons, paid contributions. Nowhere was a serious 
resistance encountered. This was literally the fath yasir, 
easy conquest, as al-Baladhuri tactfully calls it. 
Nevertheless, Jerusalem did not surrender till the end 
of 16 or beginning of 17/early 638, and Caesarea or 
Kaysariyya [9.v.} after more or less continuous siege 
of seven years, in 19/640. After the surrender of the 
last coast towns of Palestine, the conquest could be 
regarded as complete. 

The reasons for such a speedy collapse of Byzantine 
authority in Syria, which had seemed to have recov- 
ered after the Persian invasion, were complex. It had, 
as noted above, been part of the Roman east for 
some seven centuries, but the impact of Graeco-Roman 
civilisation had been greatest in the coastal zone, where 
lay the permanent military and naval garrisons and 
where the cities had a Roman-Byzantine official class; 
the rural and desert interior of Syria had remained 
essentially a Semitic, ethnically and _ linguistically 
Aramaic and Arab region, where resistance to Helle- 
nism expressed itself in a strong attachment to the 
Monophysite theology of the Jacobite Church, hence 
opposed to the theology of the Imperial Orthodox or 
Melkite official creed. Byzantine policy in the empire’s 
later years seems to have been—at least in retro- 
spect—faulty. The Emperors Tiberius and Maurice 
had in the later 6th century undermined the position 
of their Ghassanid allies, whilst the Sasanid invasion 
of 613-14, which penetrated as far as Egypt, showed 
that the Byzantine position in the Levant was far 
from impregnable. Heraclius may have underestimated 
the numbers and the bellicosity of the invading Arabs, 
but the religious fervour of the Muslims—whose faith 
seemed at the time to be only yet another Christian 
heresy arising from the east—could not be foreseen. 
Recently, Walter F. Kaegi has stressed that there was 
nothing inevitable about the Arab conquests in Syria 
and the Djazira. He has suggested that the Byzantine 


defeat was the result, to some extent, of unwise mil- 
itary decisions and the effects of contingent events, 
but that, above all, Heraclius had not had enough 
time to repair the financial situation and the frontier 
defences devastated by the Persians, so that he had 
serious problems in paying both his professional troops 
and the Arab auxiliaries, the Musta‘riba, on which the 
empire had traditionally relied for the defence of the 
limes. See, amongst an extensive literature on the con- 
quests in general, D.R. Hill, The termination of hosti- 
ties in the early Arab conquests A.D. 634-656, London 
1971; F.McG. Donner, The early Islamic conquests, 
Princeton 1981, ch. 3; LM. Lapidus, The Arab con- 
quests and the formation of Islamic society, in G.H.A. 
Juynboll (ed.), Studies on the first century of Islamic soci- 
ety, Carbondale and Edwardsville, Ill. 1982, 49-72; 
M. Gil, A history of Palestine, 634-1099, Cambridge 
1992, ch. 1; Kaegi, Byzantium and the early Islamic con- 
quests, Cambridge 1992. 

Shortly before the capitulation of Jerusalem, the 
caliph ‘Umar arrived in Syria, to preside over the 
congress or “Day of Djabiya” [g.v.]. The question of 
the organisation of Syria was debated. The year 
18/639 was marked by the plague of ‘Amwas [¢.v.]. 
Abi ‘Ubayda died, and Yazid b. Abi Sufyan, gov- 
ernor of Damascus, perished in the epidemic and was 
replaced by his brother, Mu‘awiya. ‘Umar rigorously 
maintained the political inequality of the conquerors 
and conquered. The latter, the Ahl al-Kitab [g.v.] or 
Dhimmis “protected peoples” [see pHIMMaA], formed 
the majority of the population. The privileged race 
of Arabs, the mukdtla or warriors, was to furnish the 
framework of a military and salaried aristocracy. Syria 
was divided into agjndd or military districts: Damascus, 
Hims, Palestine and al-Urdunn or the province of 
Jordan. Yazid I later added the gjund of Kinnasrin 
for the north of Syria. From their military canton- 
ments—the chief of which was Djabiya—the con- 
querors controlled the country and collected the taxes. 
Besides the land tax or kharadj [q.v.], the Dhimmis paid 
a personal or poll-tax, the g@zya [g.v.]. In Syria, as 
in the other conquered provinces, “organisation was 
confined to a military occupation for the exploitation 
of the natives. The Arab government was confined 
to finance; their chancellery was an audit office” 
(Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich u. sein Sturz, 20, Eng. 
tr., The Arab kingdom and tts fall, 32). 

At the beginning of his administration, which under 
“Uthman extended over all Syria, Mu‘awiya realised 
the necessity of getting the support of the Arab tribes 
of Syria, politically more developed than the Bedouins 
of the Arabian peninsula. For his policy and military 
operations, see MU‘AWIYA. 

‘Ali, ‘Uthm4n’s successor, wanted to dismiss him, 
but the Syrians took the side of their governor. The 
encounter between Syrians and ‘Irakis on the battle- 
field of Siffin [9.v.] being indecisive, arbitrators were 
appointed to decide between the two parties. The 
conference at Adhruh [9.v.] between Ma‘an and Petra 
did not reach a clear decision, but the outcome was 
clearly unfavourable for ‘Ali. Profiting by this diplo- 
matic success, Mu‘awiya sent ‘Amr b. al-‘As, his lieu- 
tenant, to conquer Egypt. On 17 Ramadan 40/24 
January 661, ‘Ali fell victim to a Khiridjite dagger, 
and the field was left clear for his rival. 

Umayyad Syria. The field was now clear for 
Mu‘awiya to found a dynasty, that of the Umayyads 
[¢.2.]. 

He was acclaimed as caliph at Jerusalem by the 
troops and amirs of Syria. By taking up his residence 
in Damascus, he made it the capital instead of Medina 
or Kufa. Whether deliberate or not, this step dis- 
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placed the centre of gravity of the caliphate to the 
advantage of Syria, and the Islamic capital never 
returned to the Arabian peninsula. Mu‘awiya made 
the Syrian Arabs, and especially those of the South 
Arabian or Kalb group, supreme, and under the early 
Umayyads they held all the principal offices. He twice 
tried to besiege Constantinople. For a verdict on the 
policy and character of the sovereign, who was with 
“Umar I the real founder and organiser of the 
caliphate, see mu‘Awrva. He died at Damascus in 
Radjab 60/April 680, aged 75. 

His son and successor, Yazid I, had to face a rebel- 
lion, which the ability of his father had been able to 
prevent breaking out. Al-Husayn b. ‘Ali and ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr [g.v.], nephew of ‘A?isha, the 
prophet’s widow, refused to recognise Yazid and took 
refuge in the inviolable territory of Mecca. Al-Husayn 
renounced allegiance and left the sanctuary, to fall in 
the massacre of Karbala’ [g.v.]; in 61/680 Medina 
quarrelled with Syria, and its inhabitants proclaimed 
Yazid deposed. After futile negotiations, recourse was 
had to arms. Victorious on the day of al-Harra [9.v.], 
the Syrians marched on Mecca, where Ibn al-Zubayr 
had declared himself independent. His headquarters 
were in the great mosque. A scaffolding of wood cov- 
ered with mattresses protected the Ka‘ba from the 
Syrian catapults. The carelessness of a Meccan set it 
on fire (Rabi‘ I 64/November 683). The news of the 
death of Yazid at this point decided the Syrian army 
to retreat. Yazid was not a worthless sovereign, still 
less the tyrant depicted by anti-Umayyad, pro-‘Abbasid 
and Shi‘T annalists. He continued his father’s policy. 
The patron of artists and poets, and himself a poet, 
he completed the administrative organisation of Syria 
by creating the gund of Kinnasrin (see above). He 
perfected the irrigation of the Ghita of Damascus by 
digging a canal which was called after him. The 
Continuatio Byzantino-Arabica calls him jucundissimus et 
cunctis nationibus regni gus gratissime habitus ... cum omnibus 
civiliter vixit. “No caliph,” says Wellhausen, “ever had 
such praise; it comes from the heart.” 

His younger son, the valetudinarian Mu‘awiya II 
[¢.2.], had but a transitory reign. He was apparently 
carried off by the plague which was raging in 684. 
His brothers were all equally very young. The fact 
that they were minors compelled the Syrian chiefs of 
the Kalb to give their support to Marwan b. al- 
Hakam [g.v.], first caliph of the Marwanid branch 
(June 22, 684). The Kaysis of northern Syria and the 
Djazira, having refused to recognise him, were defeated 
at Mardj Rahit [g.v.]. His reign was a continual series 
of battles. A rapid campaign secured him Egypt. 
Exhausted with his exertions, the septuagenarian caliph 
returned to Damascus to die in Ramadan 65/May 
685. His eldest son ‘Abd al-Malik [9.v.] succeeded 
him. He had to retake the eastern provinces and 
Arabia from the anti-caliph Ibn al-Zubayr, and at the 
same time repel an invasion of the Mardaites or 
Djaradjima [¢.v.]. In Jerusalem, we owe him the build- 
ing of the mosque of al-Aksa [see AL-MASDJID AL-AKSA]. 

‘Abd al-Malik’s reign sees a shift toa more cen- 
tralised form of government and uniformity in its exe- 
cution, after the Second Civil War had shown the 
fragility of loyalty to the Umayyads even amongst the 
tribesmen of Syria and the Djazira, and after there 
was taking place an acceleration in the numbers of 
the Syrian population converting to Islam and becom- 
ing mawalt [see MAWLA] or clients of the ruling class 
of Arabs. For the first time, something like a stand- 
ing army of loyal Syrian troops appears during the 
Marwanid period, additional to the older tribal con- 
tingents. At the same time, a certain process of 


Arabisation in the state is observable, with the naki 
al-diwan or change from local languages, Greek inthe 
case of Syria, to Arabic as the chief administrative 
language, although the process was not completed till 
some decades later [see piwAn. I]. Similarly, there 
was the appearance of a specifically Muslim, purely 
epigraphic form of coinage after earlier reliance, in 
the case of Syria and Egypt, on the older Byzantine 
gold coinage pattern [see smkka. 2], and a decisive 
proclamation of the triumph of Islam, seen in the 
inscriptions of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem 
[see aL-Kups. I, and KUBBAT AL-sAKHRA], perhaps as 
part of the building-up of Jerusalem as a pilgrimage 
centre at the side of Mecca and Medina. All in all, 
it now becomes possible to speak of the emergence 
in Syria of a distinctive Arab-Islamic state rather than 
what had been, in many respects, a successor-state to 
Byzantium. 

His successor in Shawwal 86/October 705, al-Walid 
I, brought to the throne an autocratic temperament 
and a display of religious fervour unknown in his pre- 
decessors. He was the great builder of the dynasty. 
According to the earliest evidence, it seems that the 
Christians of Damascus had been allowed to retain 
the splendid Basilica of St. John the Baptist. Al-Walid 
purchased it from them and turned it into a mosque. 
In his reign, the Arab empire attained its greatest 
extent. Al-Walid was singularly successful in his enter- 
prises. His autocratic mood revealed itself in a diminu- 
tion in tolerance to the conquered peoples. The great 
administrative offices were definitely taken from the 
Christians. By his fondness for magnificence, al-Walid 
secured undisputed popularity with the Arabs of Syria. 
He died in Djumada II 96/February 715. 

His brother, Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik [¢.z.], 
founder of al-Ramla [g.v.] in Palestine, succeeded him. 
He perished on the way back from the disastrous 
siege of Constantinople. He was succeeded by his 
cousin “Umar II b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz [g.v.] who was 
replaced by the incapable Yazid II. From the time 
of al-Walid I, the Umayyads had begun to forsake 
Damascus and to reside more and more on their rural 
estates [see BADIYA in Suppl.]; although Damascus 
remained the official capital, it ceased to be the caliph’s 
residence. Hisham, who succeeded Yazid II, did much 
to revive the prestige of the Syrian caliphate. The 
conquests, however, had by now slowed down. In 
France the Arabs suffered the disastrous defeat of 
Poitiers in Ramadan 114/October 732 [see BALAT AL- 
SHUHADA’]. Hisham allowed the Melkite patriarchs of 
Antioch to reside in Syria. He was the last success- 
ful Umayyad caliph, and was even praised by the fol- 
lowing ‘Abbasids for his knowledge of statecraft, his 
industriousness as a ruler and his frugality, though his 
later years, which he passed largely on his desert 
estate of al-Rusafa near the Euphrates [see AL-RUSAFA. 
3], were clouded by succession troubles. 

He was succeeded in 125/743 by his nephew, Walid 
II, son of Yazid II. This prince, an artist and poet, 
lived contentedly in the desert, where he began the 
building of the splendid palace of Mshatta [¢.v.]. He 
died at the hands of an assassin before finishing it 
(126/744). His successor, Yazid III, was the first caliph 
born of a slave. He died five months later, having 
designated as his successor his insignificant brother, 
Ibrahim, who did not succeed in getting himself 
acknowledged. 

In the midst of the general anarchy, there came 
on the scene the energetic governor of Mesopotamia, 
Marwan b. Muhammad [9.v.], grandson of the caliph 
Marwan I. The victory of ‘Ayn al-Djarr [q.v.] or 
‘Andjar in the Bika‘ broke the resistance of his adver- 
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saries, the Syrian Yemenis. Becoming caliph in 
127/744, Marwan II moved his capital to Harran 
(Mesopotamia), which brought him nearer to the trou- 
bled region of the Djazira but alienated the Syrians 
from him. He exhausted himself in putting down such 
rebellions as those of the Khiridjites. The ‘Abbasids 
were now secretly conspiring against the Umayyad 
dynasty. Taking advantage of the disaffection in Syria, 
Abu ’l‘Abbas al-Saffah [¢.v.] had himself proclaimed 
caliph at Kifa (132/749). After his defeat on the 
Great Zab (132/750), Marwan had to evacuate 
Mesopotamia, and then Syria. Abandoned by the 
Syrians, he took refuge in Egypt, where he died at 
Abisir in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 132/June 750. The Umayyads 
were everywhere pursued and exterminated, their 
tombs desecrated, and their ashes scattered to the 
winds. The Syrians tried in vain to regain their lost 
ground. They raised the “white flag” of the Umayyads 
in opposition to the “black flag” of the ‘Abbasids. 
They found too late that by indifference to the fall 
of the Umayyads they had thrown away the future 
and supremacy of Syria. They hoped henceforth for 
speedy, chiliastic coming of al-Sufyani [9.v.], a national 
hero and champion of Syrian liberty. As his name 
shows, al-Sufyani, was to be a descendant of Aba 
Sufyan and the line of Mu‘awiya. He was to bring 
back the golden age and the happy days of the 
dynasty, the memory of which his name perpetuates. 

The Umayyad court at Damascus, and the caliphal 
residences scattered up and down Syria, became lively 
cultural centres once Arabic literature revived after its 
period of quiescence during the period of the early 
Arab conquests [see sHi‘r. 1 (a)]. The Monophysite 
Christian al-Akhtal (g.v., and Blachére, HLA, iii, 466- 
74; Salma Jayyusi, in Camb. hist. Arabic lit., i. Arabic 
literature to the end of the Umayyad period, Cambridge 
1983, 396-401), of the tribe from the Rabi‘a group 
of Taghlib [9.v.], was the eulogist of the caliphs from 
Mu‘awiya to al-Walid I; Djarir (g.v., and HLA, iii, 
484-95; Jayyusi, 401-9) was the proponent of the Kaysi 
cause at Damascus under ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walid 
I: al-Farazdak (.v., and Jayyusi, loc. cit.) was likewise 
the champion of Kays and especially of his own tribe 
of Tamim, under several rulers from ‘Abd al-Malik 
to Hisham. Their poetry also reflected the fierce tribal 
rivalry of South and North Arabs which at times 
racked the Syrian countryside and was to contribute 
to the fall of Umayyad power there. The achievements 
of Umayyad art and architecture, concentrated in 
Syria, are described in umMayyaps. Art and architec- 
ture. 

We also have the first appearance of sectarian cur- 
rents within the mainstream of the Islam of the time, 
such as that of the Kadariyya [g.v.], which had rep- 
resentatives in Syria and which came to attract the 
wrath of Hisham and subsequent caliphs; and 
Damascus seems to have been a lively centre of 
Muslim-Christian debate and polemics, even though 
the correspondence allegedly between ‘Umar II and 
the Byzantine Emperor Leo III is presumably the 
work of a Syrian Muslim rather than of the caliph 
himself. 

Agriculture remainded flourishing in spite of the 
greed of the exchequer. As a result of the war with 
Byzantium, maritime trade had considerably dimin- 
ished. On the other hand, the fall of the Persian 
empire had opened up possibilities in Persia and the 
east to the Syrians, but they were soon to meet the 
competition of the commercial cities of ‘Irak, notably 
Basra. Syrian commerce, so active in the time of 
Justinian, became dormant under the Arabs. When 
maritime relations were resumed, it was the western 





peoples who secured the advantage from it, at the 
time of the Crusades. From the time of the Marwanids, 
the great towns of inland Syria—Damascus, Hims, 
etc.—began to be Islamised as a result of the aboli- 
tion of the military cantonments. The subject races 
learned Arabic, without, however, abandoning Aramaic 
or Greek. Decimated by epidemics, famine, civil strife 
and foreign wars, the Arab population of Syria grew 
slowly. If we neglect local outbursts of fanaticism, 
there is no evidence of systematic persecution or pros- 
elytising encouraged by the authorities. The latter only 
exercised pressure on the Christians of Arab race, the 
Tantkh and Taghlib. The Kalb and other Syrian 
tribes had adopted Islam soon after the conquest. 

In spite of their position as second-class citizens, 
this was a period of marked tranquillity and toler- 
ance for non-Muslims, if we compare it with the trou- 
bles that awaited them under the ‘Abbasids. For the 
Arabs, paid and fed by the state, it was a golden 
age, a continual feast, and their chiefs, growing rich 
in exploiting the provinces, acquired enormous for- 
tunes. 

The history of Syria at this time is essentially that 
of the Umayyad dynasty. Hence see uMayyaps, and 
meanwhile, ‘A.A. ‘Abd Dixon, The Umayyad caliphate 
65-86/ 684-705, a political study, London 1971; 
G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der zweite Biirgerkrieg (680- 
692), Wiesbaden 1982; G.R. Hawting, The first dynasty 
of Islam. The Umayyad caliphate A.D. 661-750, London 
1986. 

‘Abbasid and Fatimid Syria. With the fall of 
the Umayyads, Syria lost its privileged position, and 
ceased to form the centre of a vast empire. It found 
itself reduced to the rank of a simple province, and 
jealously watched on account of its attachment to the 
old régime. The capital of the caliphate was moved 
across the Euphrates. Straining under a power, the 
hostility of which they never ceased to feel, the Syrians 
found themselves systematically excluded from all share 
in government affairs, as they continued to be under 
the Fatimid and succeeding rulers. The caliphs of 
Baghdad only intervened in Syria to make it feel its 
position of inferiority by inflicting increased taxation 
on it. Driven to extremes by the exactions of the 
caliph’s agents, the Christians of Lebanon attempted 
without success to gain their freedom in 759-60. On 
the occasion of the Pilgrimage or of the war against 
the Byzantines, the caliphs al-Mansiir, al-Mahdi, Haran 
al-Rashid and al-Ma’miin passed through Syria. In 
the midst of the troubles that preceded the accession 
of al-Ma’miin (813-833), the position of the Christians 
became intolerable and many of them migrated to 
Cyprus. 

In the later 2nd/8th century and the early 3rd/9th 
one, Syria became the centre of power of the fam- 
ily of Salih b. ‘Alt [g.v.], uncle of the caliphs al-Saffah 
and al-Mansiir, who took over the Umayyad estates 
there and married the widow of Marwan II. He and 
his descendants were prominent in the frontier war- 
fare with Byzantium in northern Syria, the region of 
the ‘awasim and thughir [g.w. and sA’1ra. 1]. Salih’s 
son ‘Abd al-Malik later brought the support of Syrian 
troops to the side of al-Amin in the civil warfare with 
the latter’s brother al-Ma’min. 

The misfortunes of their country, the loss of ‘its 
autonomy, could not induce Kaysis and Yamanis to 
forget their regrettable differences, which ended by 
weakening the Syrians and dooming to failure their 
efforts to shake off the ‘Abbasid yoke. A descendant 
of Mu‘awiya, ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sufyani, raised the 
“white standard” which had become the symbol of 
Syrian independence. But to get the support of the 
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Kalbis, he alienated the Kaysis (193-7/809-13). 
Another rising was no more successful. An Arab of 
obscure antecedents, named Aba Harb of Yamani 
origin, called al-Mubarka‘ “the veiled one” [9.v.], pro- 
claimed himself the Sufyani (see above). The indif- 
ference of the Kaysis once again brought about his 
defeat in the reign of the caliph al-Mu‘tasim (218- 
27/833-47). The caliph al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847- 
61) thought of shifting his capital and living in 
Damascus. A mutiny in his guard forced him to return 
to Mesopotamia. His reign was a period of severe 
trial for the Christians of Syria. From his reign dates, 
for the most part, the intolerant legislation, which 
became traditionally but implausibly attributed to 
“Umar I: the wearing of a special dress, the prohi- 
bition of riding on horseback, etc. [see GHIYAR]. 
Numerous churches were turned into mosques. At this 
date, there were no longer any Christians of Arab 
stock in Syria. Under the Umayyads, the Tanikh had 
resisted all advances of the government. The caliph 
al-Mahdr (158-69/775-85), however, forced them to 
convert. 

In 293/906 an agitator claiming to be the Sufyanit 
was arrested. This was the last attempt at an Umayyad 
restoration; it failed before the apathy of the demor- 
alised Syrians. A Turkish Mamlik, Ahmad b. Tilain 
[g.v.], already caliphal governor of Egypt, invaded 
Syria under pretext of defending it against the 
Byzantines, and ruled it as an autonomous province. 
The dynasty which he founded had only an ephemeral 
existence (254-92/868-905), as had that of the 
Ikhshidids (323-58/935-69), who repeated the experi- 
ence of the Tiliinids. In the interval, the fringes of 
Syria and Palestine as far as Damascus and Ramla 
had been devastated by the Carmathians [see KARMATI], 
who left behind them the germ of Isma‘ili doctrines. 
From the time of the Tilinids, the country may polit- 
ically speaking be considered lost to the ‘Abbasids. 
Their power was only felt there during a few brief 
periods of restoration. 

In their turn, the Bedouin tribes wished to take 
their share in plundering an empire in decay. A 
Taghlibi clan, the Bani Hamdan [see HamMpANtDs], 
found themselves entrusted with the reconquest of 
Syria for the Ikhshidids and checking the Byzantine 
advance. They installed themselves as masters of the 
north of the country, without, however, breaking with 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate. The most famous of these 
Hamd§anid amirs was Sayf al-Dawla [q.v.], who in his 
court at Aleppo, showed himself an enlightened patron 
of arts and letters (333-56/945-67). After the fall of 
the Hamd§anids (394/1004), in spite of a brief “Abbasid 
reaction at Damascus (364-6/975-7). Syria fell into 
and remained for over a century (366-491/977-1098) 
in the hands of an ‘Alid, or more accurately, Isma ‘ili, 
dynasty, that of the Fatimids [¢.2.]. 

Having conquered Egypt, the Fatimid armies 
invaded Syria (358/969), and conquered Palestine and 
then Damascus, without encountering any particular 
resistance. In the centre and north it is difficult to 
say what form the Egyptian conquest took. The direct 
authority of the Fatimids was enforced so long as 
their troops occupied the region. After their depar- 
ture, the local amirs did as they pleased without openly 
breaking with the suzerain in Cairo. Fatimid rule was 
only kept up in Syria by continually dismissing the 
agents to whom it was forced to delegate its author- 
ity, thus perpetuating administrative instability. In 
Palestine it had to reckon with the Djarrahids [¢.v.]. 
These amirs of the tribe of Tayyi arrogated to them- 
selves for over a century a regular hegemony over 
the nomad Syrians. In the reign of al-Hakim (386- 





411/996-1021 [9.v.]), the Banu ’l-Djarrah amused 
themselves by appointing an anti-caliph, and then 
sending him back to Mecca, whence they had brought 
him. In Tyre a humble boatman succeeded for a time 
in declaring himself independent (387/997). 

Taking advantage of the anarchy, the Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas (963-9) had conquered Northern 
Syria. His successors, John Tzimisces (969-76) and 
Basil II (976-1025), easily conquered the valley of the 
Orontes and the Phoenician coast. Of all these con- 
quests, all that the Byzantines were able to keep for 
over a century was the “duchy” of Antioch, which 
included northern Syria, except the amirate of Aleppo. 
We have already mentioned the caliph al-Hakim with 
whom is connected the origin of the Druze [see AL- 
DuROz]. This prince quarrelled with the Christians and 
ordered the Basilica of the Resurrection in Jerusalem 
to be destroyed. Syria gradually detached itself from 
Egypt. In the midst of the political disorders, the per- 
nicious influence of the Bedouins increased. In 415- 
1024, the Bani Mirdas [g.v.] of the Kays? tribe of 
Kilab established themselves in Aleppo, and held it 
with interruptions till 472/1079. 

By this time the Saldjiiks [¢.v.] had already gained 
a footing in Syria. The provinces of Syria fell into 
their power, Damascus in 467/1075. At Jerusalem a 
Saldjiik amir, Artuk b. Ekseb, founded a local dynasty 
(479-80/1086-7). In 477/1084, the Greeks lost An- 
tioch, their last possession in Syria, Syria was now 
divided into two Saldjik principalities, that of Aleppo 
and that of Damascus. Saldjik amirs more or less 
independent commanded at Aleppo and Hims, all 
at war with one another [see saLpyOxips. III. 4). 
At Tripoli, a humble kadi founded the dynasty of 
the Bani ‘Ammar [9.v.). To the south of this town, 
the towns on the coast remained in the hands of the 
Egyptians. Into the midst of this confusion, this piece- 
meal distribution of territory, came the armies of the 
Crusaders. 

The persistent hostility shown by the ‘Abbasids to 
the intellectuals of Syria, the political anarchy, the 
rule of Turkish adventurers, were all circumstances 
unfavourable to the progress of literature and learn- 
ing, but a few poets gathered at the court of the 
Hamdanids and Mirdasids of Aleppo. The patronage 
of Sayf al-Dawla encouraged the preparation of the 
celebrated Kitab al-Aghant and supported the poet al- 
Mutanabbi [¢.v.]. Less tolerant than the Umayyads, 
the authorities began to encourage conversion to Islam. 
Arabic slowly began to take the place of Aramaic as 
the spoken and written language of the original inhab- 
itants, who began to speak and write in it. The end 
of this period coincides with the spread of the madrasas 
[g.2.], which appeared under the stimulus of the 
Saldjiiks, especially in Aleppo and Damascus. The 
lack of respect into which the ‘Abbasid caliphate had 
fallen adversely affected orthodox Islam; this backlash 
favoured the growth in Syria of sects practising ini- 
tiation and following the Shi‘a: the Druze, Isma‘ilis, 
Nusayris and Imamis. 

The exactions of the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid agents 
diminished without, however, destroying the great vital- 
ity of the country. In 311/923, a governor of Damascus 
was sentenced to pay 300,000 dinars to the treasury. 

The northern fringes of Syria naturally suffered 
from the effects of the Byzantine-Arab frontier war- 
fare there, and there were additionally the ravages of 
the Bedouins in northern and central parts of the 
land, who secured an increased ascendancy in the 
countryside there after the decline of ‘Abbasid con- 
trol and the failure of the Fatimids to establish last- 
ing authority there. The ascendancy of the Kilab in 
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Aleppo and northern Syria has been mentioned. The 
exactions and confiscations of the Hamdanids in north- 
ern Syria and the Djazira are denounced by the trav- 
eller Ibn Hawkal, in particular, those of Nasir al-Dawla 
al-Hasan (317-58/929-69) as causes of agricultural 
decline. There were, however, compensatory economic 
trends. Al-Mukaddasi testifies to the vitality of the 
Syrian cities and their artisanal activities. Sugar cane 
cultivation was introduced into Syria in the 3rd-4th/ 
9th-10th centuries, and became extensive along the 
Mediterranean coast and in the Jordan valley, with 
factories or refineries (matabikh) springing up there [see 
SUKKAR]. Syria also became one of the most impor- 
tant manufacturing centres of the Middle East for 
paper, and Nasir-i Khusraw [9.v.] described the paper 
of Tripoli as even better than that of Samarkand, the 
original centre of the industry in the Islamic world 
[see KAGHAD]. See in general, Muhsin D. Yusuf, 
Economic survey of Syria during the tenth and eleventh cen- 
tures, Berlin 1985. A demographic factor in the his- 
tory of Syria in mediaeval times was the incidence 
of plague outbreaks there, and wabd’ ‘azim is men- 
tioned at such times as 469/1076-7, 537/1142-3, 
558/1163 and 656-7/1258-9, culminating in the noto- 
rious Black Death of the 8th/14th century. See M.W. 
Dols, The Black Death in the Middle East, Princeton 
1977, 32-5, 143 ff. 

Syria under the Franks. On 21 October 1097, 
the army of the Crusaders appeared before the walls 
of Antioch. After a very laborious siege, they entered 
it on 3 June 1098. Then following the valley of the 
Orontes through the mountains of the Nusayris and 
along the coast, the Franks, now reduced to 40,000 
men, debouched before Jerusalem. The city, which 
the Fatimids had just retaken from the Artukids, was 
taken by assault on 15 July 1099, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon elected head of the new Latin state (1099- 
1100). But the first Frankish king of Jerusalem was 
really his brother and successor, Baldwin I. He con- 
quered the towns on the coast, Arsiif, Caesarea, Acre, 
Sidon, Beirut and Tripoli (1109-10). This brave leader, 
the most remarkable of the crusading sovereigns, di¢d 
during an expedition against Egypt (1118). His suc- 
cessor, Baldwin II du Bourg, captured Tyre in 1124; 
he failed before Damascus, but the town had to 
promise to pay tribute. 

It was towards 1130 that the Latin kingdom attained 
its greatest extent, stretching from Diyarbakr to the 
borders of Egypt. In Syria its frontier never crossed 
the valley of the Upper Orontes nor the crest of the 
Anti-Lebanon. The great cities of the interior, Aleppo, 
Hama, Hims, Ba‘labakk and Damascus, while agree- 
ing to pay tribute, remained independent. The king- 
dom consisted of a confederation of four feudal states: 
1. On the east, the county of Edessa lay along the 
two banks of the Euphrates. 2. In the north the prin- 
cipality of Antioch included in its protectorate 
Armenian Cilicia. 3. In the centre the county of 
Tripoli stretched from the fort of Margat (al-Markab 
{q.v.]) to the Nahr al-Kalb. 4. Lastly came the royal 
domains, or kingdom of Jerusalem, strictly speaking. 
It included all cis-Jordan Palestine and, in Transjordan, 
the ancient districts of Moab and Edom, which became 
the seigneury of Crac (Karak [¢.2.]) and of Montréal 
{see sHawBak] “in the land of Oultre-Jourdain”. For 
a time it had a dependency, the port of Ayla-‘Akaba. 
To defend these possessions, the Crusaders built strong 
castles: the Crac des Chevaliers (Hisn al-Akrad [g.v.]), 
Chastel-Blane (Safitha [g.v.]}, Maraclea (Marakiyya), 
Margat (al-Markab) and, in southern Lebanon, 
Beaufort (Shakif Arniin), Lastly, in Transjordan, the 
two massive fortresses of Crac and Montréal. 








After the death of Baldwin II (1131), the decline 
of the Latin state began; it was hastened by the iso- 
lation of the Crusaders and their lack of unity. The 
Byzantines claimed the rights of a suzerain over the 
north of the kingdom. The Armenians sought to form 
a national state for themselves in the region of the 
Taurus. Instead of coming to an agreement, Franks, 
Byzantines and Armenians only succeeded in enfee- 
bling one another to the advantage of the Muslims, 
who were gathered round remarkable leaders like 
Zangi, Nur al-Din and Salah al-Din (9.w.]. Baldwin 
TIL (1144-62) resumed the siege of Damascus (23-8 
July 1148), without any more success than his pre- 
decessors. Already lord of Aleppo, Nir al-Din installed 
himself in Damascus. Amaury, king of Jerusalem from 
1162, formed the bold project of seizing the heritage 
of the dying dynasty of the Fatimids. He was antici- 
pated by Nir al-Din. The latter sent his lieutenant, 
the Kurd Salah al-Din, to Egypt. On the death of 
the last Fatimid caliph, Salah al-Din proclaimed him- 
self independent in Egypt, and founded the Ayyiabid 
dynasty [g.v.] there, then seized Damascus from the 
sons of Nir al-Din. On 4 July 1187, at Hattin or 
Hittin [g.v.] between Tiberias and Nazareth, the whole 
Christian army under Guy de Lusignan fell into the 
hands of Salah al-Din. Jerusalem capitulated on 2 
October following. Deprived of their defenders, the 
other cities, except Antioch, Tripoli and Tyre, had 
to surrender. 

The preaching of the Third Crusade brought to 
the camp before Acre, which the Franks had been 
besieging for two years, Philip Augustus of France 
and Richard Cceur-de-Lion of England. The town 
surrendered on 19 July 119]. A truce between the 
belligerents ceded the coast from Jaffa to Tyre to the 
Crusaders. In default of Jerusalem, which they had 
been unable to reconquer, Acre was henceforth the 
capital of the kingdom. The death of Salah al-Din 
produced dissension among his numerous heirs. The 
Emperor Frederick II took advantage of the discord 
to negotiate with al-Malik al-Kamil [¢.v.], Ayytbid 
sultan of Egypt, for the cession of Jerusalem and other 
places of no strategic importance. Threatened by the 
sons of Salah al-Din, who had made an alliance with 
the Franks, their uncle al-Malik al-Kamil called in 
the help of the Kh*4razmians, who crushed the com- 
bined Syrian and Frankish forces near Ghazza (1244) 
and enabled the Egyptians to occupy Jerusalem, 
Damascus and Hims. 

The Seventh Crusade brought St. Louis to Syria 
after the check to his expedition to Egypt. For four 
years (1250-4) he was engaged in fortifying the towns 
of the coast. It was the Mamluk sultans, Baybars, 
Kalawin and al-Malik al-Ashraf, son of the latter, 
who dealt the last blow to the Latin kingdom. Acre 
fell (31 May 1291) after a heroic defence. In the 
course of the next months, Tyre, Hayfa, Sayda, Beirut 
and Tartiis were taken or evacuated. ‘Athlith [¢..], 
the imposing fortress between Hayfa and Caesarea, 
was the last to surrender (14 August 1291). The 
Frankish colonies in Syria were at an end. 

The Crusades introduced into Syria the feudal 
organisation of contemporary Europe. The elective 
character of the kingship soon gave place to dynas- 
tic succession. The king only ruled directly the 
Palestinian kingdom of Jerusalem. His authority was 
limited by the privileges of the three orders: the clergy, 
nobility and bourgeoisie. “He cannot,” notes Usama 
b. Munkidh [g.z.], “annul the decisions of the Court 
of Seigneurs.” The authority of the great feudatories 
within their principalities was circumscribed in the 
same way. Agricultural serfdom was retained, as had 
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been the custom in Syria. The name “poulains” ( pud- 
lant) was given to the issue of marriages between 
Franks and natives; the etymology of this word is still 
obscure. The army was recruited not only from Franks 
but also from Armenians and Maronites. The Turco- 
poloi [9.v.] were the Muslim auxiliaries. The position 
of Muslims and Jews recalled that of the Dhimmis in 
Muslim lands, with this difference that they were not 
so heavily taxed. According to Ibn Djubayr, his co- 
religionists did not conceal their satisfaction with 
Frankish rule. 

Every principality had its own silver coin. There 
were also gold ducats, “besants sarracenats”, or “sar- 
rasins” with Arabic inscriptions. Commerce, more or 
less dormant since the Arab conquest, again became 
active as a result of maritime relations with the west, 
which were never greater. The principal ports were 
Acre, Tyre and Tripoli. In the principalities of the 
north, the terminus for continental trade was La Liche 
(Ladhikiyya [9.v.]) or Soudin (Suwaydiyya [g.v.]), now 
called Port St. Simeon. We have to go back to the 
time of the Phoenicians to find a period of so great 
economic activity. 

The state of war hampered, but did not put a stop 
to intellectual activity among the Muslims of Syria. 
In Damascus, Ibn al-Kalanist was busy with his his- 
tory, and Ibn ‘Asakir finished his monumental ency- 
clopaedia, the Ta’rikh Dimashk, devoted to individuals 
who had a more or less remote connection with Syria. 
At the end of his troubled career, the amir of Shayzar, 
Usama b. Munkidh, produced an autobiography which 
is very valuable for the study of the relations which 
existed between Franks and Muslims. Barhebraeus, a 
Syrian and Mesopotamian, wrote Arabic and Syriac 
with equal elegance. It was in this last language that 
the Jacobite cleric wrote a voluminous Chronicle {see 
IBN AL-‘IBRT]. Muslims, Christians and Jews studied 
medicine with success. Never, except in the Roman 
period, had there been so much building. The fortresses 
built by the Crusaders are wonderful specimens of 
mediaeval military architecture. Among the churches 
which they built, we mention that of Djubayl, the 
monumental basilica at Tartiis and the graceful cathe- 
dral of John the Baptist, now the great mosque of 
Beirut, with its walls once covered with pictures. Many 
Crusading lords had adopted Syrian customs (tabal- 
ladi, in the words of Usama).-In the collaboration of 
Franks and natives was hailed, as by Pope Honorius 
III, a Nova Francia, the dawn of a new civilisation. 
The destruction of the Latin kingdom destroyed any 
hopes based on it. The coming of the Turkish slave 
dynasty of the Mamliks opened a period of anarchy 
such as Syria had not yet seen. 

Mamliak Syria. We have already given a resumé 
of the exploits of the early Mamlik Sultans against 
the crusader principalities. Fearing a return of the 
Franks and the warships of the European navy, which 
ruled the Mediterranean, the Mamluks began to lay 
waste the towns of the coast, not even excepting 
the most prosperous, Acre, Tyre and Tripoli; they 
demolished the citadels at Sidon and Beirut, and 
Tripoli was rebuilt two miles from the coast. See on 
Mamlik maritime and naval policy, D. Ayalon, The 
Mamluks and naval power. A new phase of the struggle between 
Islam and Christian Europe, in Procs. of the Israel Acad. of 
Sciences and Humanities, i (1965), 1-12, also in his Studies 
on the Mamliks of Egypt (1250-1517), Variorum, London 
1977, no. VI; Banrrvya. II. The navy of the Mamliks. 
From the administrative point of view, they retained 
the old Ayyabid appanages and divided Syria into six 
main districts called mamlakas or ntyabas: Damascus, 
Aleppo, Hama, Tripoli, Safad and Karak (Trans- 








jordania). See for details, M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie & Vépoque des Mamelouks d’aprés les auteurs arabes, 
Paris 1923. 

The past history of Damascus assured its na’1b, or 
viceroy, not only authority over his Syrian colleagues, 
but a special prestige of his own. This high official 
had little difficulty in persuading himself that he had 
the same nights to the throne as his suzerain in Egypt. 
To guard against the ambition of the Syrian nd’tbs, 
Cairo took care to change them continually (Salth b. 
Yahya, Ta@rikh al Buhtur). Never did instability of gov- 
emment and greed of rulers, uncertain of the mor- 
row, attain such proportions. Lebanon continued to 
enjoy a kind of autonomy. The dissenting Muslims 
of the Lebanese highlands—Druze and Imamis—took 
advantage of the troubles of the Mamliks, occupied 
with the Franks and Mongols, to proclaim their inde- 
pendence. All the forces of Syria had to be mobilised, 
and a long and bitter war followed (692-704/1293- 
1305), which ended in the complete destruction of 
the rebels and the devastation of central Lebanon. 

The Mongol Il Khans of Persia were burning 
to avenge the military defeats which the Mamliks 
had inflicted upon them. The most energetic of these 
sovereigns, Ghazan (694-703/ 1295-1304), in 698/1299 
secured the support of the Armenians and Georgians 
as well as of the Franks of Cyprus, and routed the 
Mamliks near Hims. The troops occupied Damascus, 
and advanced up to Ghazza. The Egyptians having 
again invaded Syria, Ghazan recrossed the Euphrates 
to meet them, but he was defeated in 502/1303 at 
Mardj al-Suffar [¢.v.] near Damascus. Syria had noth- 
ing to gain by the coming of the Burdjis, who in 
784/1382 replaced the Bahri dynasty. They “pre- 
served,” Ibn Iyds tells us, “the old laws”, that is to 
say the anarchical rule of their predecessors. Sultan 
Faradj (801-15/1399-1412 {g.v.]) had to begin the 
reconquest of Syria no less than seven times. The 
year 1401/803-4 coincided with the invasion of Timiar 
{g.v.]. After the capture of Aleppo, which they sacked, 
his hordes appeared before Damascus. The town hav- 
ing agreed to surrender, the Timiirid forces plundered 
it methodically. The majority of the able-bodied inhab- 
itants were carried off into slavery, especially artists, 
architects, workers in steel and glass. They were almost 
all taken to Samarkand. Fire was then set to the city, 
to the mosque of the Umayyads and other monu- 
ments. Timir led back his army and left Syria a prey 
to epidemics and bands of brigands. Meanwhile, on 
the plateaux of Anatolia, the power of the Ottomans 
was gathering. The capture of Constantinople 
(857/1453) had increased their ambition. Death alone 
prevented Mehemmed II Fatih from invading Syria. 
His successors did not cease preparations. Ka’itbay 
(872-901/ 1468-96) and Bayezid II {¢.v.] signed a treaty 
of peace, but it was only to be a truce. 

The destruction of Baghdad by Hiilegii and the 
fall of the ‘Abbasid caliphate had shifted the centre 
of the Muslim world to the west of the Euphrates, 
and the cultural and religious pre-eminence within the 
Arab world of Cairo and, to a lesser extent, Damascus, 
was irrevocably established. Arabic literature entered 
into one of its most active and quantitatively signifi- 
cant phases during the Mamlik period, although this 
literary production still needs fuller evaluation (as does 
that also of Turkish writers within the ethnically Kipéak 
Turkish Bahri Mamlik society). See MamLoxs. Bibl., 
section {i) (b). It is, however, true that it tended to 
be an age of epitomisers, compilers, authors of hand- 
books and encyclopaedias. They were interested in 
collecting knowledge and learning it by heart. Among 
the encyclopaedists a special place must be given to 
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the worthy Shihab al-Din Ibn Fad! Allah al-‘Umari, 
author of the Masalik al-absdér, a voluminous compi- 
lation of a historical, geographical and literary char- 
acter for the use of officials of the Mamlik chancellery. 
We may next mention Abu ‘1-Fida’ {9.v.], historian 
and geographer, and the geographer Shams al-Din 
al-Dimashki (d. 727/1327), markedly inferior to his 
predecessor al-Mukaddasi [g.v.]. The versatile al- 
Dhahabr [9.v.] was born in Mesopotamia but lived 
and died in Damascus (784/1348 or 753/1352). Ibn 
‘Arabshah (d. 854/1450) was the author of a history 
of Timir. Al-Safadi (d. 764/1363 [9.v.]) compiled a 
great biographical dictionary, Salih b. Yahya (d. 
839/1436), the author of the Tarikh Bayriit, has left 
us, in this work on the Amirs of the Gharb, the best 
contribution to the history of the Lebanon and a valu- 
able supplement to the annals of the Frankish states. 
Ibn Taymiyya and his pupil Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya 
[g.0v.] were amongst the most original figures of this 
period. Their writings covered the whole field of 
Islamic studies. They were eager polemicists and con- 
troversialists, concerned with what they viewed as both 
internal and external threats to Islam; and they are 
important for transmitting the Hanbali legal and polit- 
ical heritage into later times [see HANABILA], when it 
was subsequently picked up by the 12th/18th century 
Arabian reformer Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab [see 
IBN ‘ABD AL-WAHHAB] and by various traditionalist- 
inclined elements in North Africa [see saLaFryya. 1.], 
Egypt and Syria [see saLaFryya. 2.], and Northern 
India, loosely but not always entirely accurately called 
Neo-Wahhabi [see mupJAHID. 2.]. 

The departure of the Crusaders marks the end of 
a period of astonishing economic prosperity. Syrian 
commerce fell back into stagnation. Little by little, 
however, necessity forced the resumption of relations 
with Europe. The decline of Acre, Tyre and Tripoli, 
ruined by the Mamliks, and the fall (748/1347) of 
the Little Armenian kingdom of Cilicia [see sis], to 
which western merchants had first gone, were to the 
advantage of Beirut. For over a century this town 
became the principal port of Syria. Near Damascus 
and opposite Cyprus—the kingdom of the Lusignans 
and rendezvous of the European shipping—Beirut was 
every year visited by ships of the Venetians, Genoese, 
Catalans, Provengals and Rhodians. These various 
communities had henceforth consuls as their repre- 
sentatives, officially recognised by the Mamliiks and 
receiving a grant or gjdmakiyya. On the other hand, 
the Cairo government regarded them as “hostages” 
(rahina) (Khalil al-Zahiri); it held them responsible not 
only for those under their jurisdiction, but also for 
acts of hostility by corsairs. The consuls protected pil- 
grims and intervened if required on behalf of native 
Christians. Thus we already have the system of capit- 
ulations which was to be developed in succeeding cen- 
turies [see ImTryAzAT]. For trade during this period, 
see W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen- 
Age, "Leipzig 1923, i, 129-426, ii, 23-64; E. Ashtor, 
A social and economic history of the Near East in the Middle 
Ages, London 1976, 202 ff., 285 ff; idem, Levant trade 
in the later Middle Ages, Princeton 1983, esp. 64-102. 
For the specific connections of Mamlik Egypt and 
Syria with the Italian trading cities, see J. Wansbrough, 
A Mamluk ambassador to Venice in 913/1507, in BSOAS, 
xxvi (1963), 503-30, idem, Venice and Florence in the 
Mamluk commercial privileges, in BSOAS, xxviii (1965), 
483-523; idem, A Mamlitk commercial treaty concluded with 
the Republic of Florence 894/ 1489, in S.M. Stern (ed.), 
Documents from Islamic chanceres, Oxford 1966, 39-79; 
idem, The safe-conduct in Muslim chancery practice, in 
BSOAS, xxxiv (1971), 20-35. 


Syria under the Ottomans. With the opening 
of the 10th/16th century the rule of the Mamluks 
had begun to break up. Their exactions had exas- 
perated the populace. The Ottoman sultan, Selim I 
(¢.v.], resolved to take advantage of the occasion to 
invade Syria. Taking the initiative, the Mamlik sultan, 
Kansth al-Ghawri [9.v.] mobilised his forces, and 
marched via Damascus and Aleppo towards Anatolia. 
The two armies met at Dabik, a day’s journey north 
of Aleppo. The Turkish artillery and the Janissary 
infantry scattered disorder through the Egyptian ranks. 
Kansth disappeared in the disaster of Dabik (25 
Radjab 922/24 August 1516 [see MARDJ DABIK]). 
Aleppo, Damascus and the towns of Syria opened 
their gates to the conqueror who went on to Egypt 
and put an end to Mamlik rule. The Turks retained 
at first the territorial divisions or niyaba. The Mamlik 
Ghazali, na’ib of Damascus, had gone over to the 
Ottoman camp after Dabik. The renegade was in 
return given the administration of the country except 
the niyaba of Aleppo, which was reserved for a Turkish 
Pasha. 

On the death of Selim I (926/1520), Ghazali had 
himself proclaimed sultan under the name of al-Malik 
al-Ashraf. He was defeated and killed at Kabiin at 
the gates of Damascus (927/1521). Before the end of 
the 10th/16th century, Syria had become divided into 
three great pashaliks: 1. Damascus, comprising ten 
sandjaks or prefectures, the chief of which were 
Jerusalem, Ghazza, Nabulus, Sayda and Beirut; 2. 
Tripoli, including the sandjaks of Hims, Hama, 
Salamiyya and Djabala; 3. Aleppo, including all North 
Syria, except ‘Ayntab, which was included in the 
pashalik of Mar‘ash. In the century following, the 
pashalik of Sayda was created to include Lebanon. In 
its main outlines, this administrative division lasted till 
the middle of the 18th century, when the centre of 
government of Sayda was moved to Acre. 

The Imperial Diwdn in Istanbul was only interested 
in Syria in so far as it enabled it to watch Egypt, 
and to levy upon its resources contributions to the 
expenses of the palace and for foreign wars. The 
taxes, which were put up to auction, went to the 
highest bidder, who became the multazim [see MUL- 
Tezim]. According to a Venetian Consular report, the 
pashalik was worth 80,000 to 100,000 ducats (proba- 
bly the silver ducat, the Venetian grosso, whence kirsh 
pl. kuruish, or piastre = 5 francs). The Pashas only 
administered directly the important towns and their 
immediate neighbourhood. The interior of the coun- 
try was left to the old feudal lords, whose number 
and influence had increased since the Mamliks: 
Bedouin amirs, Turkomans, Mutawalis, Druze and 
Nusayris. The Porte only asked them to pay the trib- 
ute, or miri, without worrying if it saw them fighting 
with its own representatives. Every year the Turkish 
Pasha, at the head of his artillery and Janissaries, set 
out to collect the taxes. The force lived on the coun- 
try and laid it waste if the inhabitants resisted. It is 
not therefore remarkable that agriculture, the princi- 
pal resource of Syria, declined, the population dimin- 
ished, and the country districts emptied in favour of 
the Lebanon and mountainous districts, where the 
harassed people could find asylum. 

The instability of their position increased the rapac- 
ity of the Turkish functionaries. Damascus saw 133 
Pashas in 180 years. This period saw the rise of Fakhr 
al-Din Ma‘n [g.v.], the champion of Syrian independ- 
ence (1583-1635), the Mutawalt amirs, the Bant 
Harfiish, lords of Ba‘labakk and the Bika‘, the Bani 
Mansir b. Furaykh, Bedouin shaykhs, who carved out 
for themselves an appanage in Palestine and in the 
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region of Nabulus. These feudal lords were fairly well- 
organised in spite of their cupidity, and they were 
able to defend their gains from the arbitrary Turk. 
By sending round the Cape the traffic of the Middle 
East, the Portuguese occupation of India adversely 
affected Syria. The harbour of Beirut remained empty. 
Tripoli at first, then—thanks to the initiative of Fakhr 
al-Din—Sidon attracted European ships, which came 
for cargoes of silk and cotton. Aleppo, thanks to its 
location between Mesopotamia, the sea, and the 
Anatolian provinces whose market it was, and the 
situation there of a factory of the English Levant 
Company, remained the principal depot on the direct 
route to the Persian Gulf and was for three centuries 
the chief commercial centre of Northern Syria. 

The decay of the Ottoman administrative system 
in Syria, with its concomitant rapid turnover of gov- 
ernors in Damascus, had the effect of increasing the 
power of the Janissary garrison troops of the Ottomans 
there, and subsequently, by the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, in Aleppo also. The Janissaries came in fact to 
be divided into two groups, the older-established ones 
being designated Yerliyya (< Tkish. yerl “local”), whilst 
new contingents sent out from Istanbul were known 
by various local corruptions of the Turkish term Kapi 
Kullari “slaves of the Porte”. 

The governorship of Nasiih Pasha (1708-14) was a 
turning point in the history of the Ottoman province 
of Damascus, in that his was the first of a series of 
longer tenures of office, giving the province a degree 
of stability which it had previously lacked. A power- 
ful family, the ‘Azms, then emerged in the 18th cen- 
tury, and extended its quasi-dynastic power from 
Damascus as far as Tripoli, Sidon and, at times, 
Aleppo. The rule in Damascus of As‘ad al-‘Azm (1743- 
57) was an unprecedentedly long governorship, later 
to be remembered by the people as one of justice 
and peace. 

After the fall of As‘ad in 1757, the power of the 
‘Azms had passed its peak, and the centre of politi- 
cal gravity in Syria shifted westwards to the coast- 
lands, seen in the rise of Zahir al-‘Umar al-Zaydani 
(Syrian pronunciation of the first name, Dahir). Dahir, 
a Bedouin shaykh, lord of the land of Safad, extended 
his authority over Galilee, and settled at Acre, which 
he fortified and raised from its ruins. He resisted the 
Porte (1750-75) with assistance lent by the Egyptian 
Mamliks ‘Alr Bey and Muhammad Bey Abu ’I-Dhahab 
and a Russian squadron cruising in Syrian waters. 
Besieged in Acre by the Turks, he died there in 1775. 
This marked the end of the autonomous state which 
he had created, but his benevolent rule had brought 
order and security and had favoured the revival of 
Acre, which now superseded Sidon as administrative 
centre of the pashalik or province of that name. It 
was here that Ahmad al-Djazzar Pasha, a much more 
despotic and tyrannical figure than his predecessor, 
became governor after 1775, striving likewise to make 
it the centre of an autonomous power. He sought to 
diminish the authority of the revived ‘Azms in 
Damascus, and intervened in Mount Lebanon to 
undermine the power there of Yusuf Shihab and his 
youthful successor Bashir II [9.v.]. A new factor super- 
vened, however, with the arrival of Bonaparte in Egypt 
in 1798, but al-Djazzar, with the aid of a British 
army under Sir Sidney Smith, withstood a French 
siege of Acre for three months (March-May 1799). 
The check proved fatal to French ambitions in the 
Near East. Al-Djazzar then retained power till his 
death in 1804 [see a1-DjAzzAR PaAsHA, in Suppl.]. 
For the history of Syria during the 18th century, see 
P.M. Holt, Egypi and the Fertile Crescent 1516-1922, 





Ithaca 1966, 102-33. 

The years after 1804 saw a rise in the power of 
Bashir II Shihab, who pursued the aim of making 
himself an autocratic prince, with a strongly centralised 
government, like Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha in Egypt and 
the Ottoman Sultan Mahmid II [g.w.] in Turkey. 
His policies, naturally involving higher taxation, were 
in 1820 to cause a revolt amongst the common peo- 
ple (the first Gmmiyya), compelling Bashir to withdraw 
temporarily to the Hawran. But in general, Bashir’s 
influence was felt widely in Syria. Even the great 
Turkish officials sought his intervention. Yusuf, Pasha 
of Damascus (1807-10), implored his help against a 
threatened invasion of the Wahhabis. Bashir presided 
in Damascus at the installation of Sulayman, Pasha 
of Acre and successor-designate of Yusuf Pasha. In 
the middle of the general confusion, however, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali of Egypt was watching for an opportunity 
of adding Syria to his governorship of Egypt. ‘Abd 
Allah Pasha, who succeeded Sulayman at Acre (1818), 
undertook to give it him. He refused to allow the 
extradition of Egyptian fellahin and the repayment of 
a million piastres. Summoned to contribute towards 
this sum by the Pasha of Acre, under whom was the 
Lebanon, the Christians of the Lebanon refused to 
pay. The rising of the Christians was a new feature 
in Syrian politics, but it was not to be the only one. 
Through contact with the Europeans, the Christians 
were becoming more assertive and enlightened, and 
they were learning their own strength. Taking as a 
pretext the refusals of ‘Abd Allah Pasha, Muhammad 
‘Ali sent his son Ibrahim Pasha [g¢.v.] into Syria at 
the head of an army trained on European lines. Acre 
surrendered on 27 May 1832, after a siege of seven 
months. On 8 July at Hims, Ibrahim routed the Turks. 
A little later he forced the pass of Baylan and entered 
Anatolia. A treaty (May 1833) assured Egypt tempo- 
rary possession of Syria. 

The new rule proved in many ways enlightened 
and tolerant. It admitted Christians to the communal 
councils; it favoured the abolition of measures humil- 
iating to non-Muslims. It endeavoured to reform the 
police and the tribunals. The reclamation of waste 
and devastated land was encouraged, and agriculture 
encouraged; a considerable number of trees, especially 
olive and mulberry, were planted. On the other hand, 
it provoked discontent by introducing forced labour 
and conscription, even in the semi-independent regions 
of the Lebanon. Rebellions broke out among the 
Druze of the Lebanon and of the Hawran, among 
the Nusayris and in the never properly-subjected hill 
region of Nabulus. Ibrahim exhausted himself in sup- 
pressing these risings. The Ottomans thought the 
moment had come for the reconquest of Syria. They 
were completely defeated (27 June 1839) at Nizib, 
north of Aleppo. European diplomacy then intervened 
at the instigation of Great Britain, which was dis- 
turbed by the ambitions of Muhammad ‘Ali. British 
policy had at this time as its aims the maintenance 
of the Ottoman empire, the confinement of Muham- 
mad ‘Ali to Egypt and the extension of its influence 
in Syria. France had since the 16th century a his- 
toric role as protector of the Maronites and Uniate 
Churches of the Eastern Christians, hence Britain 
could only try to exert a parallel influence amongst 
the Druze, a policy which was never, however, very 
successful. A further element in the Levant was 
Imperial Russia which, by stretching the provisions of 
the Russo-Turkish Treaty of Kiiciik Kaynardji (1774) 
[g.v.], claimed a protectorate over Greek Orthodox 
Christians in the Ottoman empire in general, which 
in Syria meant aid to the Orthodox communities of 
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the Antioch and Jerusalem Patriarchates. 

The European powers banded together. An allied 
fleet shelled Beirut (September 1840). Acre surren- 
dered in November, and Ibrahim Pasha agreed to 
evacuate Syria, successfully withdrawing his army of 
60-80,000 men to Ghazza by January 1841. Ibrahim’s 
collaborator Bashir II Shihab fell from power at this 
point, being deposed and sent into exile. A period of 
some twenty years’ internal conflict opened in Lebanon, 
involving inéer alios the great Maronite landowners and 
their increasingly restive peasantry, and a growing ten- 
sion between the Druze and Maronites who had 
migrated from Kisrawan in central Lebanon to the 
Druze areas of southern Lebanon. In 1858-9 there 
took place the third Gmmiyya, a Maronite peasant 
revolt against the landlords in Kisrawan. 

From the reign of Mahmid II [g.2.], the Porte had 
inaugurated a policy of administrative centralisation, 
and decreed the abolition of local autonomies and 
feudalities. After the departure of the Egyptians, it 
moved to Beirut, whose importance was steadily 
increasing, the administrative centres of the ancient 
pashaliks of Acre and Sidon, in order to prepare for 
the annexation of Lebanon. With the same object it 
declared the old line of princes of the Lebanon, the 
Shihab Amirs, deposed. The only result was to per- 
petuate anarchy there. The Christians who had fought 
against the Egyptians claimed to be treated on terms 
of equality to the Druze. In the southern Lebanon, 
several had acquired the confiscated lands of the Druze 
chiefs banished by Ibrahim Pasha. The latter, coming 
back from exile, demanded a return to the status quo 
and the restoration of their ancient privileges. In taking 
their side, Turkey paved the way for new conflicts 
and sanguinary fighting. The Syrian Muslims showed 
no less animosity to the Christians, whom Egyptian 
rule had partly enfranchised. They took no account 
of the intellectual and material progress made by the 
Christians, nor of the political equality promised by 
the rescripts of the sultans as part of the Tanzimat 
[g.v.] reforms. The khatt-1 humayiin {g.v.] of Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Medjid [g.v.] communicated to the Congress of Paris 
(1856), and tacitly placed under the guarantee of the 
Powers, scandalised Muslim opinion, but inspired con- 
fidence among the Christians. At Damascus and in 
the large towns, they took advantage of the occasion 
to enrich themselves commercially. A secret agitation 
began to stir up the Druze and Muslims, and waited 
for the events of 1860 to burst forth. 

The Druze of the Lebanon, combining with their 
co-religionists of the Wadi ’l-Taym and of the Hawran, 
spread fire and death through the villages of the 
Maronites, who were at that moment in turmoil in 
the aftermath of the peasant Gmmiyya of the previous 
year (see above). The anti-Christian movement reached 
Damascus, which the Muslims pillaged and then set 
fire to the prosperous Christian quarter, after mas- 
sacring its inhabitants. In this city, in the Lebanon, 
and in Beirut, the Turkish authorities intervened only 
to disarm the Christians, and their sympathies were 
clearly with the Muslim and Druze perpetrators of 
the massacres. Amongst the Muslims, the only effec- 
tive protector of the Christians in Damascus was the 
exiled former leader of resistance to the French in 
Algeria, the Amir ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Muhyi al-Din al- 
Hasani [9.v.]. Inevitably, there was a reaction from 
the European powers. France landed troops at Beirut 
in September 1860, and the Porte sent its Foreign 
Minister, Fu’a4d Pasha to Damascus with draconian 
powers to suppress disorder. Soon afterwards, an inter- 
national commission began work in Beirut and then 
Istanbul; the aim of British and Ottoman diplomacy 





was now to prevent a permanent extension of 
Napoleon III’s influence in Syria and Lebanon. The 
outcome was an Organic Regulation/Réglement 
organique in 1861, which abolished the dual ka’imma- 
kamate of Christians in northern Lebanon and Druze 
in the south and established an administration for 
Lebanon under a Christian mutasarnf directly respon- 
sible to the sultan. The system gave Lebanon peace 
for over half-a-century; for the subsequent history of 
the region, see LUBNAN. In Syria, Fu’ad Pasha shot 
or hanged a considerable number of guilty soldiers 
and civilians, and a collective fine of £ 200,000 was 
levied on Damascus and another £ 160,000 on the 
province at large. After 1864 Syria was divided into 
two wilayets: Aleppo and Damascus. In 1888 Beirut, 
the chief port, the centre of the commercial life of 
Syria, was made a separate wldyet. 

Syria now gradually began to enter the modern 
age. The ports of Beirut and Jaffa were improved; 
the main ports and cities were in the 1860s linked 
by telegraph with Istanbul and Europe; a postal sys- 
tem was introduced; carriage roads were constructed 
between Alexandretta and Aleppo, Beirut and 
Damascus, and Jaffa and Jerusalem. The improve- 
ment in communications made possible increased cen- 
tralisation of the Ottoman administration, with curbs 
on Bedouin brigandage and increased security. Such 
measures as these, plus the opening in 1869 of the 
Suez Canal, contributed to an increase of commer- 
cial confidence and activity, although trade was tem- 
porarily affected by the American Civil War and the 
Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prussian Wars. Eventually, 
too, railways appeared; with the exception of the north 
Syrian section of the Berlin-Baghdad railway and the 
Pilgrimage line from Damascus to Medina, financed 
by the Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II and internal Ottoman 
contributions [see HmjAz RAILWAY], these were largely 
constructed with French capital. Nevertheless, it was 
in the post-1860 period that emigration—mainly of 
Christians—above all from Lebanon, and from Syria, 
grew, a good proportion of it to the New World (for 
the Arabic literature of this diaspora, see MAHDJAR). 

Lebanon and Syria also became the focuses of the 
Arabic literary revival known as the Nahda [¢.v.]. 
Since the 17th century, the Christians of Syria had 
had presses for printing works in Arabic and, for the 
Eastern Churches, for printing religious and liturgical 
works in both Arabic and Syriac; a bilingual Psalter 
appeared in 1610 from the press at the monastery of 
St. Anthony at Kuzhayya in Lebanon, and a Melkite 
press started up at Aleppo in 1706 [see maTBa‘a. 
B. 2]. In the 19th century organised Protestant 
Christian missionary work came to Syria, with 
American Presbyterians working from Beirut and 
Anglicans from Jerusalem. The Americans organised 
their converts into the Syrian Evangelical Church, 
with an Arabic press at Beirut in 1843, and their 
activity culminated in the foundation in 1866 of the 
Syrian Protestant College, after 1923 the American 
University of Beirut. The Jesuits, for their part, set 
up the Imprimerie Catholique at Beirut in 1853 and 
founded the Université de St.-Joseph in 1875. Both 
Universities were to make distinguished contributions 
to the revival of Arabic studies and to the training 
of an Arab intellectual élite throughout the Near East. 
Towards the end of the century, when Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missionary efforts amongst the 
Christians of Syria seemed to be reducing the Ortho- 
dox representation there, Russians interested in the 
Near East and, especially, in Jerusalem, founded in 
1882 the Imperial Orthodox Palestine Society, which 
functioned until the Russian Revolution of 1917. Its 
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work included the running of village and urban ele- 
mentary schools in Christian areas and some colleges; 
the Mahgar writer Mikha’il Nu‘ayma (9.v.] received 
his first education at the Russian school in his Lebanese 
home village of Biskinta, eventually going to study in 
Russia itself. See on this Russian religious and cul- 
tural interest in the Near East, D. Hopwood, The 
Russian presence in Syria and Palestine 1843-1914. Church 
and politics in the Near East, Oxford 1969. 

Whereas the missions and schools in Syria and 
Lebanon aimed at making converts from the indige- 
nous Eastern Christian Churches or at educating them, 
the Anglican Mission at Jerusalem aimed at convert- 
ing the Jews of Palestine. The Jews of Syria did not, 
in fact, experience a national, cultural and educational 
revival as did the Greeks, Armenians and other indige- 
nous Christian Churches of the Ottoman empire dur- 
ing the 19th century, and lost social and economic 
ground to these last. The emancipation of the Jews 
in Western and Central Europe did, however, lead 
to the appearance of protectors for the Oriental Jewish 
communities. Thus Sir Moses Montefiore visited Pal- 
estine several times, and intervened in 1840 to protect 
the Jews of Damascus after an accusation of ritual 
murder; and in 1860 the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
was formed with the aim of promoting Jewish edu- 
cation, primarily in the Islamic lands. Above all, in 
connection with the Jews, there begin in the last two 
decades of the century the rise of Zionism and Zionist 
immigration into Palestine; and even though there 
were still only about 85,000 Jews in Palestine by 1914, 
their presence was to make itself felt. See N.A. 
Stillman, The Jews of Arab lands in modern times, 
Philadelphia and New York 1991, 3 ff., 80-91, 231-5. 

With the conceding of the first Ottoman constitu- 
tion in 1876 [see pusrdr. ii], Syria acquired repre- 
sentation in the newly-established assembly in Istanbul. 
In this first Afedjlis-i ‘Umimi it was represented by 
nine persons: three Muslim Arabs and one Armenian 
Christian from the province of Aleppo, two Muslim 
and two Christian Arabs from the province of Siiriyya 
(the former province of Damascus), and one Muslim 
Arab from Jerusalem, all of them from leading fami- 
lies of Syria. Midhat Pasha [g.v.] was governor of 
Syria for some twenty months in 1878-80, and it was 
at this time that the first faint glimmerings of incipi- 
ent, proto-nationalist Syrian Arab discontent against 
Ottoman Turkish rule became discernible, with hopes 
of some sort of autonomy for the region. A number 
of anonymous, handwritten placards appeared in the 
main cities of Syria at the end of Midhat’s gover- 
norship, asserting some basic Arab rights. Such sen- 
timents can nevertheless only have been those of a 
tiny minority, but were significant for the beginnings 
of Arab nationalism there, slow though this was to 
develop [see Kawaryya. 1]. Not long afterwards, such 
views were temporarily submerged by Muslim Syrian 
enthusiasm for ‘Abd al-Hamid’s promotion of Pan- 
Islamism [q.v.], 2 movement in which several Syrians 
were prominent, such as Shaykh Abu ’l-Huda from 
Aleppo, who promoted the sultan’s claim to the uni- 
versal caliphate, and the sultan’s second secretary, 
Ahmad ‘Izzat Pasha al-‘Abid, who became involved 
in the project of the Hidjaz Railway. On the other 
hand, the Syrians ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibr [¢.v.], 
from Aleppo, and Muhammad Rashid Rida [¢.v.], 
from Tripoli, voiced from the safety of Cairo oppo- 
sition to ‘Abd al-Hamid’s religio-political claims, The 
Hamidian censorship covered all literary output, includ- 
ing even the textbooks used in foreign mission schools, 
and caused a considerable emigration of writers to 
Egypt and elsewhere. 





Agitation for the restoration of the 1876 constitu- 
tion was of course primarily associated with the “Young 
Turks” and the Committee of Union and Progress 
[see ITTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘IYYETI], but the Syrian 
Arabs hoped for equal rights in the empire with the 
Turks, some degree of administrative decentralisation 
which would give Syria a hand in its own affairs, 
and recognition of the Arabic language at the side of 
Turkish in education and administration. The Young 
Turk Revolution of 1908 brought about the deposi- 
tion of ‘Abd al-Hamid. The reinstated constitution of 
1876 and its parliament were greeted in Syria with 
enthusiasm as the dawn of a new era, and societies 
were formed there to promote the Arab course within 
the Ottoman empire, such as the Arab-Ottoman 
Brotherhood (al-Jk4a’). 

This illusion was of short duration. The Young 
Turks, whom the Syrians had trusted, were not long 
in resuming once more the process of turkicising begun 
by ‘Abd al-Hamid. With more method and conti- 
nuity, they declared war against all who were Arab 
by race or language. They insisted everywhere in Par- 
liament and in the government offices on the employ- 
ment of Turks only, and removed the Syrians from 
high offices and important military commands. This 
provocative policy brought together for the first time 
Muslims and Christians in Syria. It awakened amongst 
all the desire to come to an understanding in regard 
to a common policy, and to take joint action. Their 
demands were limited to reforms of a decentralising 
nature. They asked that, in the allotment of public 
offices, regard should be had to the progress which 
had been made by Syria, the most civilised province 
of the Empire, and that in the imposition and spend- 
ing of taxes regard should be paid to the needs of 
their country. They thought the time had come to 
grant it a certain administrative autonomy. It was the 
obstinacy of the Young Turks in rejecting these mod- 
erate demands which opened the door to separatist 
ideas, and finally convinced the Syrian nationalists 
(the Muslims amongst whom for long had had a lin- 
gering sympathy for the Ottoman sultan, especially 
after the disasters to the Ottoman-Muslim cause of 
the loss of Tripolitania to the Italians in 1911 and 
the loss of almost all the Ottoman Balkan provinces 
after the Balkan Wars) that their aspirations were 
unlikely to be fulfilled within the Empire. 

On 29 October 1914 Turkey entered the First 
World War on the side of the Central Powers. It 
began by suppressing the administrative autonomy of 
Lebanon, and imposing on it a Turkish governor. 
Djemal Pasha took into his own hands the govern- 
ment of all Syria with discretionary powers. He at 
once proceeded to hang the principal patriots, whether 
Syrian Muslim or Christian. Hundreds of others went 
into exile. Soon afterwards, famine and disease deci- 
mated the population, principally of the Lebanon. 
Energetic but presumptuous, dreaming of the con- 
quest of Egypt, Djemal proceeded unsuccessfully to 
attack the Suez Canal (February 1915). He now gave 
more attention to Arab opposition in Syria, arresting 
and deporting to Anatolia many notables and pub- 
licly hanging eleven Muslim leaders in Beirut, until 
diplomatic pressure from Turkey’s ally Germany 
brought a relenting in what might well have proved 
a counter-productive policy. Perhaps as a sop to Arab 
opinion, Djemil in 1915 founded the Salahiyya College 
in Jerusalem under the Pan-Islamic enthusiast Shaykh 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Shawish. But a second Turkish attack 
in August 1916 on Egypt failed, and British forces 
advanced into Ottoman territory as far as Ghazza, 
but were temporarily checked there. The Ottoman 
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forces in Palestine were now placed under the com- 
mand of the German general Von Falkenhayn, but 
British forces under Allenby broke through at 
Beersheba. 

By November 1917 the British, French and Italian 
forces of the Allies had become masters of the south- 
em portion of Palestine. and on 11 December, they 
entered Jerusalem, which the Turks had evacuated. 
The latter defended themselves for a further nine 
months on a line extending to the north of Jaffa as 
far as the Jordan. The decisive action took place on 
19 September 1918, on the plain of Sarona near 
Tialkarm. The forces of Allenby broke the Turkish 
front. It was a rout. At the end of the month the 
British forces, without meeting with any resistance, 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Damascus. The 
advance was delayed for a few days, in order to allow 
the Amir Faysal, the son of the Sharif Husayn of 
Mecca, time to hasten from the remote end of 
Transjordania and to make on 1 October his entry 
into Damascus at the head of a body of Bedouins. 
On 31 October, the Turks signed an armistice. A 
week later, the last of their soldiers had repassed the 
Taurus. 
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(b) From the end of the First World War 

to the end of the Mandate. 

The Sharif Husayn’s son Faysal [see FaysaL 1] 
hoped to establish an Arab kingdom in Greater Syria 
based on Damascus, on the basis of the exchange of 
correspondence in October 1915 between Husayn and 
Sir Henry McMahon, the British High Commissioner 








in Egypt, which had defined how far the British were 
prepared to go in conceding Arab independence. But 
this had in effect been superseded by the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement of 16 May 1916, dividing Greater Syria 
into British and French spheres of influence, with an 
internationalised Palestine. The publication of the 
Agreement by the triumphant Bolsheviks in 1917 had 
not surprisingly caused the Sharif and other Arab 
leaders to doubt the sincerity of the British govern- 
ment’s undertakings, and assurances had also to be 
given to Husayn concerning the significance of the 
Balfour Declaration of November 1917. 

With the end of the War, the whole of Greater 
Syria was occupied by Allied troops, with British troops 
throughout the area, a small French force on the 
Levant coast and the Arab army of the Sharif (now 
King of the Hidjaz) Husayn in the interior. There 
were already grounds for conflict between the Arabs 
and the French government, since the latter regarded 
the whole of the northern half of Greater Syria as 
lying within its sphere of influence, as provided for 
in the Sykes-Picot Agreement, and did not consider 
itself bound by any British promises to its ally Husayn. 
It was also influenced by the attitude of the Lebanese 
Christians, who had no desire to become part of an 
Arab kingdom under a Muslim monarch from the 
ruling family in the Hidjaz. Faysal’s position in 
Damascus was affected by the Anglo-French Agreement 
of September 1919, which provided for the withdrawal 
of British troops from Greater Syria excluding 
Palestine. The action of a congress of Syrian nota- 
bles meeting at Damascus in March 1920 in offering 
the crown of Syria and Palestine to Faysal was repu- 
diated by Britain and France in favour of a mandate 
[¢.v.] of Britain over southern Greater Syria (i.e. 
Palestine) and of France over the northern part (i.e. 
Syria and Lebanon). French forces under General 
Gouraud marched on Damascus, defeated the Arabs 
at Maysaltin [g.v.] in the Anti-Lebanon and entered 
Damascus on 25 July 1920. Faysal left for exile and, 
eventually, a new throne in ‘Irak. The San Remo 
Conference duly allotted the mandates of Syria and 
Lebanon to France, confirmed by the League of 
Nations in July 1922. 

In the early years of the French mandate, the fron- 
tiers of Syria were gradually delimited: those with 
‘Irak, Palestine and Transjordania by two Anglo-French 
agreements, but the more contentious northern fron- 
tier with Turkey, with its mixed population of Arabs, 
Turks and Kurds, was not finally settled until 1930, 
and was to have a substantial modification in 1939 
when the so-called Sanjak of Alexandretta [see IsKAN- 
DARUN] was ceded to Turkey (see further, below). 

Under the de facto control of the French High 
Commissioner Gouraud, Syria was officially proclaimed 
to be a “federation of Syrian states”: the State of 
Aleppo, with its dependent Sanjak of Alexandretta; 
the State of Damascus; the “Territory of the ‘Alawis”, 
sc. Nusayris [see Nusayrryya], centred on Latakia [see 
AL-LADHIKIYYA]; and a Druze state in the Djabal al- 
Duriiz with its centre at Suwayda (1921-2). But the 
system never came to life, and from | January 1925 
there was established a unitary state of Syria, which 
was, however, to exclude the ‘Alawi and Druze ter- 
ritories and Greater Lebanon. Meanwhile, a prelimi- 
nary census was instituted as a basis for the voting 
groups of the first general elections (to be conducted 
by indirect voting) planned by the new High 
Commissioner General Weygand in 1923. Excluding 
Greater Lebanon, the census revealed the following 
picture. The nomads in the district of Aleppo and of 
Damascus were not included in it. The state of Aleppo, 
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including the independent Sanjak of Alexandretta had 
604,000 inhabitants. The number was made up as 
follows: 502,000 Sunnis, 30,000 ‘Alawis, 52,000 
Christians of diverse denominations, 7,000 Jews and 
3,000 foreigners. The state of Damascus contained 
595,000 inhabitants, of which 447,000 were Sunnis, 
8,000 Isma‘ilis, 5,000 ‘Alawis, 4,000 Druze, 9,000 
Mutawilis, 67,000 Christians of different denomina- 
tions, 6,000 Jews and 49,000 foreigners. In the state 
of the ‘Alawis, there were 60,000 Sunnis, 153,000 
‘Alawis, 3,000 Isma‘ilis and 42,000 Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations, in all 261,000 inhabitants. The 
state of the Djabal al-Duriiz was remarkable for the 
homogeneity of its population. There were 43,000 
Druze against 700 Sunnis, and about 7,000 Greek, 
Catholic or Orthodox Christians. 

It is not easy to draw up a balance-sheet of the 
achievements and failures of the French mandatory 
power. On the positive side, there was the establish- 
ment of law and order; improvements in communi- 
cations and harbour facilities; order was achieved in 
the public finances, with the budget generally bal- 
anced and, after 1933, the burden of the share of 
the Ottoman Public Debt which had fallen upon the 
mandated territories was at last paid off so that no 
public debt remained; some tentative steps towards 
land reform were made through the introduction of 
a modern system of land registration and a land sur- 
vey, although the pattern of actual land ownership 
changed little and there was a very clear continuity 
in the high level of political and economic power of 
the Syrian landowning élite from late Ottoman times 
to the post-Second World War years. A system of 
state schools was created from almost nothing; the 
University of Damascus expanded and the Arab 
Academy in Damascus acquired a solid reputation 
throughout the Arab world. An Antiquities Service 
did sterling work in preserving both the ancient and 
the Islamic sites and monuments of Syria. In agri- 
culture, there were moves to improve crops and pro- 
duce, with substantial increases in cotton production 
and the export of citrus fruits. Irrigation works were 
undertaken, such as the completion of the first phase 
in 1938 of the Lake of Homs barrage, although 
achievements here lagged behind those of ‘Irak in the 
same period. The world depression of the 1930s 
reduced Syria’s potential as an exporter; there was a 
slowing-down of Lebanese and Syrian emigration as 
overseas countries closed their doors to immigrants, 
and remittances home by existing emigrants decreased 
sharply. 

On the debit side, in the early years of the Mandate 
at least, France ran Syria as a colonial possession, 
with commercial and financial policies which bene- 
fited the mandatory power. French companies, banks 
and individuals were favoured by the grant of indus- 
trial concessions and the provision of subsidies, and 
the League of Nations’ mandatory system require- 
ments of free trade and open competition for the pro- 
vision of goods and services circumvented, annoying 
France’s European and American trade competitors 
and frustrating the indigenous population which suf- 
fered from the lack of competition. Local Syrian indus- 
tries were not given adequate protection by the High 
Commissioner, and French customs policy favoured 
the import of French goods and furthered the decline 
of local industry and handicrafts, causing, e.g. unem- 
ployment in the towns amongst handloom weavers 
and silk spinners. 

The great failure of French rule—one which was 
probably inevitable, whatever the mandatory power 
could have done or not done—was to win the approval 





of the bulk of the Syrian and Lebanese people. The 
nationalists, backbone of the movement for independ- 
ence, were naturally intransigent, resenting what they 
saw as the encouragement of separatism and what 
they believed to be French financial dominance 
through the Banque de Syrie et du Grand Liban. 
Thus it was widely believed that the French deliber- 
ately drained the country of gold which it had pos- 
sessed in Ottoman times. In 1925-6 there were local 
risings in northern Syria (under Ibrahim Hanani) and 
in the Djabal al-Duriz (under Sultan al-Atrash), the 
latter spreading to the Druze areas of southern 
Lebanon and the district of Damascus as far as Hims. 
The mandatory power had to revise the constitutional 
arrangements for Syria, although martial law, cen- 
sorship and the special tribunals were not abolished 
till 1928, when a general amnesty was issued. An 
indigenous Syrian government, more acceptable to 
public opinion, after 1928 under the moderate nation- 
alist Shaykh Tadj al-Din al-Hasani, was installed, with 
elections for a constituent assembly. The drafting of 
a constitution began, one on Western lines and with 
provision (as in Lebanon also) for the representation 
of minorities and a unicameral legislative assembly. 


Because of disagreements between the more moder- 


ate majority in the assembly and the more extremist 
nationalist bloc, al-Kutla al-Wataniyya, under Hanani, 
a constitution for the State of Syria was finally refused 
by the High Commissioner Henri Ponsot. 

It was also hoped to institute a Franco-Syrian 
Treaty, on the lines of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty which 
had terminated the British mandate over ‘Irak, but 
the negotiations for this were likewise bedevilled by 
party disputes in the assembly, until in November 
1934 the High Commissioner Comte Damien Charles 
de Martel adjourned the Chamber of Deputies sine 
diz, with provision for rule by decree. As may be 
inferred from the turbulent politics of the period, there 
was a proliferation of political parties in Syria in the 
1930s; see for these, HizB. i, at II, 522-3. Not until 
1936, when there came to power in France a left- 
wing coalition, the Popular Front, slightly more 
favourably disposed to Syrian and Lebanese aspira- 
tions than the outgoing government, were Franco- 
Syrian and Franco-Lebanese Treaties achieved, defining 
what were to be the relations between France and 
the local Arab powers after the end of the mandate 
and, in the meantime, handing over certain admin- 
istrative functions from the High Commissioner to the 
Syrian government. The National Bloc achieved an 
overwhelming majority in the 1936 elections. Soon 
afterwards, the ‘Alawi and Druze regions were annexed 
to the Syrian State. But difficulties grew as Turkish 
claims to the Sanjak of Alexandretta were increas- 
ingly pressed; separatist movements grew (in the Djabal 
al-Duriz, 1937-9; in the ‘Alawi region, 1939; and 
amongst the Kurds of the Djazira, sc. in northeast- 
ern Syria, in 1937). The accession to power in France 
in 1938 of a less sympathetic government, which now 
feared for the long-term safety of the minorities in 
Syria, above all, of the Christians there, led to the 
failure of the French Parliament to ratify the 1936 
Treaty. Within Syria, confidence in the National Bloc 
had ebbed, and political instability and insecurity in 
the country at large made it difficult to find a gov- 
ernment acceptable to a broad spectrum of Syrian 
interests. Hence in July 1939 the High Commissioner 
Gabriel Puaux suspended the constitution and 
appointed a council of directors to rule by decree 
under his own guidance; at the same time, the sep- 
arate administrations of the Druze and ‘Alawi areas, 
abolished in 1936, were restored, and a separate 
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administration created for the restive Djazira. 

The outbreak of the Second World War on 3 
September 1939 marks the beginning of the last period 
in which the French could hope to do more than 
hold their position in Syria. The fulfilment of any of 
their aims as the mandatory power had to be aban- 
doned for a policy of survival as a weak outpost of 
a metropolitan power soon to be largely occupied by 
the German enemy. The surrender of France in June 
1940 found the French Army of the Levant obeying 
the order from Vichy to cease hostilities. The adroit 
and circumspect Puaux was recalled from Syria because 
of his tepid attitude towards Vichy policy, and replaced 
by the respected but defeatist General Henri Dentz, 
whose tenure of the High Commissionship was to be 
uniformly unfortunate. Local Syrian nationalists could 
not but be affected by contemplation of the French 
débacle; some of the more extreme elements, as in 
‘Irak, began openly to look for an Axis victory as 
German propagandists proclaimed in Syria ostensibly 
pan-Arab and anti-Zionist policies. Economic hard- 
ship, involving food shortages and black market, price 
rises and unemployment contributed to popular dis- 
content, with a general strike in Damascus and Aleppo 
and similar disorders in Lebanon in February 1941. 
A leader of the nationalist movement now emerged 
in the person of Shukri al-Kuwwatli. 

Meanwhile, the attitude of General Dentz, on orders 
from Vichy, was made clear to the British High 
Command in Cairo; that France would not regard 
the appearance of German forces or aeroplanes in 
Syria, en route as reinforcements for Rashid ‘AIi al- 
Gaylani’s [q.v.] pro-Axis régime in Baghdad, as a hos- 
tile act, whereas any British intervention would be 
opposed by force. No message could have been clearer. 
Britain reluctantly—because its Middle Eastern mili- 
tary resources were already highly stretched in oppos- 
ing the Axis forces in North Africa and the eastern 
Mediterranean—decided to intervene, once it was clear 
that the French administration in Syria would not 
promise, as similar administrations in other parts of 
France’s colonial empire had in fact promised, to 
remain neutral and to maintain a defensive stance 
(which would have been in accordance with the terms 
of the Franco-German Armistice). The Free French 
movement under General Charles de Gaulle had to 
be accommodated in any military measures, and forces 
under General Legentilhomme took part in the inva- 
sion of Syria which began on 8 June 1941 and was 
strenuously opposed by General Dentz’s troops. Offers 
of help from the Germans and Italians were distasteful 
to Dentz and were refused by the Vichy government. 
He surrendered on 14 July, most of his troops being 
repatriated to France. 

General Georges Catroux, de Gaulle’s Délégué- 
Général in Cairo, had promised in leaflets dropped 
by air into Syria on 8 June that the mandate would 
be terminated and that the peoples there would 
become free and independent. In fact, it was going 
to be difficult to say when France’s mandate ended; 
General Catroux did not transfer power to the Syrians 
till early 1944, and the obligations of the mandate 
could still be invoked by the French in the protracted 
negotiations leading to the final withdrawal of French 
troops in 1945-6 (see below). In these years, there 
were also to be tensions between the more adaptable 
Catroux and the intransigent de Gaulle, whose mind 
was closed to the new political and psychological real- 
ites of the Arab world, though both were to remain 
bitterly critical of what they regarded as British per- 
fidy in encouraging Syrian national aspirations in an 
area regarded as a purely French responsibility. Britain 


was regarded by de Gaulle as hopelessly Arabophile, 
and the French authorities in Syria fought a long- 
drawn out, but ultimately unsuccessful, battle to 
concede the minimum towards independence and to 
retain for France as many rights and privileges there 
as possible. 

Meanwhile, within Syria, there was intense politi- 
cal activity among the parties, in which the Commun- 
ists (though at this point professedly favourable to the 
nationalist cause and the war effort) were making their 
name heard in both Syria and Lebanon. The Druze 
and ‘Alawi territories were in February 1942 re- 
transferred to Syrian authority, this time for good. 
Elections were held in the summer of 1943, entailing 
the decisive return of the National Bloc to power, 
and the Assembly elected Shukri al-Kuwwatli as 
President of the Republic of Syria (17 August). From 
December 1943, the French authorities ceased to chal- 
lenge any constitutional changes which the govern- 
ments of Syria and Lebanon might make, and in 
January 1944 the Assembly members took the oath 
of allegiance to a constitution which ignored all manda- 
tory ties. Even so, disputes between the two sides con- 
tinued, especially over Catroux’s refusal to cede control 
of the Syrian Legion, the Troupes spéciales, recruited 
largely from the minorities and from rural SunnT 
Muslims, and over the continued existence of French 
regular army garrisons. The despatch of Senegalese 
troops by de Gaulle to Beirut in May 1945 was 
regarded as an attempt to reinforce the French military 
presence, provoking a general strike, and demonstra- 
tions and armed clashes as far as Deir al-Zor, and 
entailing the French shelling and bombing of Damascus 
with hundreds of casualties. There followed a threat 
of British military intervention, since Britain was still 
at war with Japan and the Levant lay across supply 
lines to the East. Only in the summer did France 
begin at last to withdraw troops, a process not com- 
pleted until April 1946. Inevitably, there was now no 
hope in the foreseeable future of any Franco-Syrian 
Treaty favourable to France. The Syrian government 
had announced its adherence to the League of Arab 
States [see AL-DJAMI‘A AL-‘ARABIYYA, in Suppl.], formed 
in March 1945, and nominally declared war on 
Germany and Japan. But as events were to show in 
the post-War years, political stability was to elude the 
new, faction-ridden state. 
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(C.E. Boswortn) 

(c) Independent Syria. 

Syria in its contemporary borders, comprising the 
central parts of the historic Bilad al-Sham, was estab- 
lished under the French Mandate [see MANDATES]. It 
gained formal independence in 1943 and full sover- 
eignty in 1946, when the last French soldiers left the 
country. According to its constitution, independent 
Syria was a parliamentary democracy. De facto, power 
was concentrated in the hands of the landlord and 
merchant class, and, increasingly, of the military estab- 
lishment. The ruling élite made Syria stumble into 
the first Arab-Israeli war, and it largely failed to solve 
the country’s domestic political and social problems. 
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From 1949, the country experienced a series of mili- 
tary takeovers and attempted coups. In the mid-1950s, 
Syria became the focus of a regional conflict con- 
cerning the establishment of a Western-oriented mili- 
tary alliance, the Baghdad Pact. Syria’s neutralist stance 
made it subject to strong Western pressures. While 
failing to push Syria into the Pact, these pressures 
destabilised the country and contributed to its hasty 
and ill-prepared unification with Egypt in 1958. When 
the leadership of the so-established United Arab 
Republic (UAR) embarked on an outspokenly social- 
ist course in 1961, launching a wave of nationalisa- 
tions that included some of the largest Syrian 
establishments, a group of conservative Syrian officers 
assumed power in Damascus and terminated this first 
unification experiment in contemporary Arab history. 
Syria re-emerged as a sovereign state, with the politi- 
cal élite of the 1950s back in power for another year 
and a half. 

On 8 March 1963, the ancient régime was overthrown 
by a group of young military officers with strong Arab 
nationalist and, in a large part, socialist convictions. 
The faction connected to the Arab Socialist Ba‘th 
Party (hizb al-ba‘th al-‘arabi al-ishtiraki) soon asserted its 
power, and the Ba‘th party became the ruling party 
in a quasi-single-party system. The “revolution” of 
1963, as it was henceforward called, was followed by 
an unstable period of army-and-party rule. The régime 
ventured to put the country on what was understood 
to be an Arab socialist development path, thereby try- 
ing to liquidate the economic basis of the old ruling 
élite which they had already removed from political 
power. Land reform, initially introduced under the 
UAR, was considerably speeded up. In 1964 and 
1965, after a series of violent clashes between the 
régime and conservative oppositional forces, a large 
number of industrial and commercial establishments 
was nationalised. The radical social policies of the 
régime and a no less radical rhetoric confronting both 
the West and the conservative Arab states left it region- 
ally and internationally largely isolated; only relations 
with the Soviet Union and the other then socialist 
countries were expanded. 

At the same time, the political leadership was inter- 
nally divided into different factions, each having their 
own basis in the army and the party. Internal fric- 
tions broke up along both political and sectarian lines. 
In February 1966, a radical wing of the party, led 
by officers of mainly middle class, rural and minor- 
ity, particularly ‘Alawi origin, gained the upper hand 
by military force. Caught in internal struggles, the 
régime had to face the 1967 war unprepared; Israeli 
forces were able to occupy the Golan heights [see 
DJAWLAN] without major resistance. 

In November 1970, after further years of open con- 
flict within the power élite about internal and foreign 
policy directions, General Hafiz al-Asad (born 1930), 
an ‘Alawi Ba‘thist who had been Commander of the 
Air Force since 1964 and Minister of Defence since 
1966, assumed power in another coup. In 1971, he 
was elected President of the Republic in an uncon- 
tested popular referendum. By the time of writing, he 
has been re-elected three times, last in 1991 for another 
seven-year term of office. 

Only after Asad’s takeover or “corrective move- 
ment” (al-haraka al-tashthiyya as it had since been called) 
did stable political structures emerge, enabling Syria 
to develop into a veritable regional power. Thus a 
parliament (maqjlis al-sha‘b) was established in 1971; 
and the Progressive National Front (PNF) (al-gabha 
al-wataniyya al-takaddumiyya), an institutionalised coali- 
tion of the Ba‘th party with a group of tolerated, 


smaller parties, was set up in 1972. In 1973 a new 
constitution was promulgated, largely tailored to suit 
the personal rule of President Asad, who also occu- 
pies the positions of Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces, President of the PNF, and Secretary- 
General of the ruling party. The parliament, elected 
once every four years, has to share its legislative func- 
tions with the President. Aside from the PNF parties, 
only individual candidates are allowed to stand for 
election; the Ba‘th party is guaranteed an absolute 
majority. Any constitutional amendement needs the 
approval of the president. The political system is 
authoritarian; no major policy decision, particularly in 
the fields of foreign policy and security, can be taken 
without the President’s personal involvement and 
consent. 

Under Asad’s rule, the socialist orientation of the 
first Ba‘thist régimes, though maintained as a tenet 
in the rhetoric of the ruling party, has been gradu- 
ally abandoned. The state was still supposed to lead 
economic development, but conditions for the private 
sector have been considerably improved from the early 
1970s onwards. Rapid economic growth rather than 
social reform has become the main objective of devel- 
opment policies. Both the state economic sector and 
the bureaucracy, as well as the armed forces, have 
grown at unprecedented speed. The new régime has 
also re-arranged the foreign policy orientation of the 
country. Good relations with the socialist bloc were 
maintained, but the régime sought to improve its rela- 
tions with the West and with the conservative Arab 
states and strengthened its ties with Egypt. In October 
1973, Egypt and Syria launched a coordinated mili- 
tary attack against Israel. Though not resulting in a 
military victory, the October War (harb Tishrin}—prov- 
ing Arab military capabilities and their ability to coor- 
dinate military action with economic pressure, namely 
the imposition of an oil embargo against Israel’s inter- 
national allies—has generally been viewed as a polit- 
ical victory of the Arab States. Syria was able to 
regain parts of the occupied Golan heights in the 
course of the US-sponsored troop disengagement nego- 
tiations following the war. 

The combination of internal stability, national suc- 
cess, and economic growth made Asad enjoy a high 
degree of popularity and legitimacy for several years. 
Only from the second half of the 1970s did the régime 
have to face veritable domestic threats. General dis- 
enchantment with the régime’s regional policies, par- 
ticularly its open military involvement, from 1976, in 
the Lebanese civil war [see LUBNAN], the spread of 
corruption and nepotism, unrestrained behaviour of 
the security forces, the sectarian composition of the 
régime’s core, and growing social inequalities, all con- 
tributed to an increase of tension. Oppositional forces 
were not able to organise themselves politically and 
were thus driven into violence. In the years 1979-82 
Syria experienced a situation close to civil war. The 
anti-régime opposition was led by Islamist forces, par- 
ticularly the Syrian branch of the Muslim Brotherhood 
(al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin [q.v.]), who tried and partly suc- 
ceeded in giving the conflict a sectarian (Sunni major- 
ity against ‘Alawi minority) character. The opposition 
was only crushed after a brutal crescendo in Hamat, 
where in February 1982 government troops put down 
a rebellion by military force, destroying large parts of 
the city. In the summer of the same year, the Syrian 
army and air force suffered a heavy blow at the hands 
of Israeli forces in Lebanon. Though not driven out 
of Lebanon, the Syrian forces were unable to pre- 
vent Israel’s laying siege on the Lebanese capital Beirut. 
In late 1983, President Asad suddenly suffered severe 
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health problems, and the country seemed to face an 
internal military struggle for his succession. 

During the later part of the 1980s, the main threat 
to the régime and its legitimacy came from a deep 
economic crisis that revealed the flaws of the coun- 
try’s étatist development orientation. A gradual process 
of economic policy change began, giving form to a 
more market-oriented economy and reducing the rela- 
tive weight of the state sector. A major liberalisation 
of the political system, as some domestic quarters had 
expected in the course of economic liberalisation, did 
not occur. Minor changes included the enhancement 
of the role of parliament and a relaxation of politi- 
cal repression. 

By the mid-1990s (at the time of writing), the eco- 
nomic situation has improved, both as a result of the 
reform process and of increased oil production (by 
1993, Syria’s oil production ranged around 550,000 
b/d). President Asad’s régime no longer faces any 
domestic opposition worth mentioning. There has been 
some uneasiness, both domestically and internation- 
ally, concerning the eventual succession process and 
the prospects of a post-Asad Syria, but the régime 
itself is stable. Internationally, Syria has managed to 
cope with the loss of its main ally and arms supplier, 
the Soviet Union. It has considerably improved its 
relations with the USA both by participating in the 
US-led coalition against ‘Irak in 1991 and by join- 
ing the US-sponsored Middle East peace process. Syria 
has also asserted its regional position. Its hegemony 
over Lebanon has been internationally tacitly accepted, 
and Syria is generally perceived as the key Arab state 
to a peaceful settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
By entering into bilateral negotiations with Israel in 
1991, Syria clearly stated its preparedness to peace, 
its main condition for a peace treaty being the full 
withdrawal of Israel from the occupied Golan heights. 
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3. The Arabic dialects of Syria. 

The Bilad al-Shdm does not constitute, from a lin- 
guistic point of view, a genuine unity. The history of 
the population of the region has been such that 
nomadic and sedentary dialects are adjacent there or 
are in contact there, as is demonstrated by recipro- 
cal borrowings of lexical and grammatical elements. 
Thus in zones of close contact, sedentarisation, rural 
exodus and urbanisation have given rise at all times 
to a range of dialectal varieties, and it is not always 
easy to determine whether it is a case of “seden- 
tarised” Bedouin dialects, or of “Bedouinised” seden- 
tary dialects. Contacts with the major neighbouring 
dialectal groups (Egyptian, Arabian, Mesopotamian) 
are, at least on the external fringes of the domain, 
no less tight. Today, tourism and above all, the spec- 
tacular diffusion of radio and television, promote con- 
tacts of a different type, the effect of which is tangible. 
Finally, the region has experienced the presence of 
languages which, while they have not in general 
directly affected the majority of the population, have 
nevertheless, to decidedly differing degrees, exerted an 


influence, on vocabulary at least: Turkish, in partic- 
ular in the Ottoman period; and European languages, 
in the era of the Crusades (for a long time also 
through the specific intermediary of the lingua franca, 
at least on the shores of the Mediterranean) and more 
recently (French and English) during and after the 
colonial or mandatory period. Among others, these 
elements explain the wide dialectal diversity of the 
region; but its history and the emergence of the lin- 
guistic crucibles constituted by nation-states, and the 
augmented role of certain major metropolises, also 
confer on many Shami dialects, sedentary ones in 
particular, common elements, an intercomprehensibil- 
ity which varies from mediocre to excellent, and a 
specificity in general immediately perceptible to those 
who speak them, as it is to speakers of dialects belong- 
ing to other groups. 

Since pre-Christian times, and then stimulated by 
the Muslim conquests, “Arab” populations, admittedly 
most often linguistically Aramaicised, had been installed 
in the Fertile Crescent. It was probably from the 7th 
century onward that this presence became more sig- 
nificant; soon, apparently rapid Arabisation was defin- 
itively to establish Arabic as a majority language. 
Aramaic was to survive, however, in small enclaves, 
and is still in use today in three villages of the Anti- 
Lebanon: Ma‘lila, Bakh‘a and Djubb ‘Adin (Western 
Neo-Aramaic). If the influence of this substratum has 
sometimes been exaggerated, it is nevertheless real (see 
e.g. W. Amold and P. Behnstedt, Arabisch-Aramdische 
Sprachbeziehungen im Qalamiin (Syrien), Wiesbaden 1993; 
and see, for present-day Neo-Aramaic in Syria, 
MA‘LULA). 

The dominant position of Arabic should not obscure 
the existence of other languages, spoken by diverse 
communities, in some cases long-established in the 
region: Kurdish and Armenian in particular, Circassian 
and Turkish. For the populations concerned (in most 
cases, when they have preserved their own language, 
bilingual and even trilingual), the relation between this 
heteroglossia and the components, religious or ethnic, 
of their identity, is complex, and its configurations 
diverse and essentially variable. Finally, the presence 
of Israeli Hebrew has, over several decades, created 
an unprecedented situation for the Palestinians “of the 
interior’, many of them being bilingual. 

Conversely, Shami emigrés have transplanted their 
dialects, into North and South America in particular, 
where they have thriven to varying degrees [see AL- 
MaHDjAR}. A particular case is that, currently mori- 
bund, of Kormakiti in Cyprus, the last representative 
of the dialects imported by Maronite communities of 
Lebanon, in several waves, the most significant dat- 
ing back to the end of the 12th century. In Turkey, 
while the majority of the Arabic dialects still spoken 
belong to the ksltu group of Anatolian dialects, some 
are to be associated with Syrian dialects (Adana, 
Antioch, Alexandretta). 

Documentation concerning the dialects of the Bilad 
al-Sham in their ancient form is largely defective; it 
is possible to gain an impression of them through 
their traces, direct or indirect, in texts in “Middle 
Arabic” (see the studies of J. Blau, in particular, A 
grammar of Christian Arabic, based mainly on South Palestinian 
texts from the first millennium, Louvain 1966), also by 
means of documents of various kinds: correspondence, 
archives, etc., written in the same type of linguistic 
register, phrase-books, Turkish-Arabic for example, 
accounts of European travellers, manuals written by 
missionaries, etc. The ancient texts which have sur- 
vived most often comprise a poetry of dialectal or 
dialectalising expression, as such composed in a dialec- 
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tal koiné and in a literary register involving conven- 
tions and archaisms. While it is thus difficult to com- 
pile a history dialect by dialect, it is nevertheless 
possible to identify the major trends of their overall 
evolution (see, for the sedentary dialects, I. Garbell, 
Remarks on the historical phonology of an East Mediterranean 
Arabic dialect, in Word, xiv/2-3 (1958), 303-37). 

Possibly in part as a result of the attraction exerted 
by the Holy Land, the Shami dialects are without 
doubt those for which documentation is most abun- 
dant. However, for the speech of some relatively impor- 
tant cities (Latakia, Homs, Tyre, Baalbek, ‘Akka, 
Nablus, etc.) and for the majority of the dialects of 
rural (and of mountainous) areas, it is practically non- 
existent. Among the works which have appeared since 
the composition of the article of H. Fleisch [see ‘ara- 
BIYYA, iii, 2. The Oriental dialects], the following should 
be noted: for Syria, M. Cowell, A reference grammar 
of Syrian Arabic based on the dialect of Damascus, 
Washington D.C. 1964; H. Grotzfeld, Syrisch-arabische 
Grammatik, Wiesbaden 1965, A. Ambros, Damascus 
Arabic, Malibu, Calif. 1977; A. Sabuni, Laut- und 
Formenlehre des arabischen Dialekts von Aleppo, Frankfurt 
a.M. 1980; B. Lewin, Arabische Texte tm Dialekt von 
Hama, Beirut 1966; idem, Notes on Cabali. The Arabic 
dialect spoken by the Alawis of “Jebel Ansariyye”, Goteborg 
1969; for Lebanon, H. Fleisch, Etudes d’arabe dialec- 
tal, Beirut 1974; F. Abu-Haidar, A study of the spoken 
Arabic of Baskinta, Leiden 1979; M. Jiha, Der arabische 
Dialekt von Bishmizzin, Beirut 1964; for Palestine 
and Jordan, H. Blanc, The Arabic dialect of the Negev 
Bedouins, in Procs. of the Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities, iv/7, Jerusalem 1970; J. Rosenhouse, The 
Bedouin Arabic dialects. General problems and a close analy- 
sis of North Israel Bedouin Dialects, Wiesbaden 1984; H. 
Palva, Lower Galilean Arabic, Helsinki 1965 (= Studia 
Onentalia, xxxii); idem, Balgdwi Arabic, 1-3, in Studia 
Orientalia, x1/1-2 and xliii/1 (1969, 1970-1974); Studies 
in the Arabic dialect of the semi-nomadic al-‘Adjarma tribe 
(al-Balga’ District, Jordan), Géteborg 1976; Narratives and 
poems from Hesban. Arabic texts recorded among the semi- 
nomadic al-‘Adjarma tribe, Goteborg 1978; see also below, 
Bibl. 

The problems of classification of the dialects of the 
region are far from being resolved. For the speech 
of sedentary populations, the division proposed by 
G. Bergstrasser in his Sprachatlas von Syrien und Paldstina, 
in ZDPV, xxxviii (1915), 169-222, amended and sup- 
plemented on a number of points by later works, 
remains largely valid: three parallel bands from north 
to south (North Syria; Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon; and 
Palestine, Transjordan, Hawran), with zones of tran- 
sition of course (such as that of Galilee between the 
south of Lebanon and the rest of Palestine). 
J. Cantineau (Remarques sur les parlers de sédentaires Syro- 
Libano-Palestiniens, in BSL, x\ [1939], 80-8) also iden- 
tifies three groups, but different, since he takes as the 
sole criterion the realisation of the correspondent of 
kaf, q,’, or k. He has also made the observation that, 
on the other hand, the dialects are distinguished thus: 


A B 
Ist pers. sing. baktob baktob 
3rd pers. masc. sing. byaktob baktob 


Type A is encountered essentially in the central 
zone, type B elsewhere, to the north (Aleppo) but 
most of all in Palestine and in Jordan, in urban speech 
(Jerusalem) but also rural and even Bedouin speech 
(Negev), if only to the extent that they have borrowed 
the “sedentary” pre-verbal particle 4(2)-. This dis- 
criminant has validated to some extent the revived 
division of Bergstrasser, and the following groupings 





are generally accepted (Handbuch, 28 [see Bibi.]): north- 
ern Syria, Lebanon/central Syria, Palestine/Jordan. 

Finally, J. Cantineau has also proposed a distinc- 
tion between “differential” and “non-differential” 
dialects; in the first group, a in an unaccented open 
syllable is better preserved than the correspondents of 
i and u: byiflahu (“they work”) v. dbyiketbu (“they write”) 
in the first case, but byifslhu like byikstbu in the sec- 
ond (thus in the majority of Lebanese dialects of the 
centre-north). 

But no typological feature has, any more than those 
mentioned above, an absolute discriminant value (espe- 
cially so since, for each one, dialects can almost always 
be found which present a mixed system). Thus the 
diphthongs aw and ay are preserved in numerous 
Lebanese dialects but also, to the north of the Lebanese 
border, in a swathe of Syrian territory extending almost 
as far as Aleppo, or furthermore in a region of 
Kalamin (Anti-Lebanon); mixed systems are common: 
diphthongs preserved only in open syllables (for exam- 
ple, én “colour” v. lawnu “his colour” in Tripoli, or 
‘anayyi “my eyes” v. ‘aynén “eyes” in z-Zayni, an ‘Alawi 
mountain village); or only in slow utterance (/ento forms 
v. allegro forms: bayt v. bat (Ez-Zrériyye, South Lebanon). 
Imala of a is widespread, its manifestations diverse 
and sometimes quite complex: the two principal types 
of conditioning—influence of the consonantic envi- 
ronment, and influence of a neighbouring i or 7 in 
the word (sometimes present in the past and currently 
lost}—are not mutually exclusive; only certain mor- 
phological categories can be affected (téleb “having 
asked”, {aleb “a student”); the conditioning can also 
be lexical (leaving borrowings untouched), or prosodic, 
etc. The two realisations of 4a, [a], ((é], {ij) and [a], 
([6], [@)), usually in complementary distribution, can 
apparently in some cases be phonologised (’dm “he 
has risen”, *@m “he has removed”). The short a is 
also often subject to imdla, in particular in the 
“feminine” termination -a(é) of nouns (according to 
the phonetic nature of the last radical consonant in 
the absolute state, but often without conditioning of 
this type in the construct state) and of the 3rd pers. 
fem. sing of the verb in the perfect tense. These two 
phenomena are very common, the first especially, even 
in dialects where iméla is otherwise unknown. 
Interdentals are present in all Bedouin dialects, but 
also in numerous sedentary, rural and mountain 
dialects (Palestine and Jordan, South Lebanon, Alawite 
Mountains). The phenomena of pause (known else- 
where, in particular in Yemen) are widespread. 
H. Fleisch has studied these in the case of Lebanese 
dialects, but they are found elsewhere, and their dif- 
fusion in ancient times was probably wider still. Their 
manifestations are diverse and their systems varied, 
since lengthening and shortening of vowels, diph- 
thongisation (Zahle: la ‘ind zalamé ‘ndu x “someone 
who owed x” v. ta zzalamey “the man came”) or 
reductions of diphthongs, changes of timbre, can be 
combined; the last syllable is not always the only one 
modified; in numerous dialects, the alternation between 
these forms “of pause” and “of context” is essentially 
a product of the rapidity of utterance (Ez-Zrériyye: 
méddin sharshif w-‘a-sh-sharshaf tabaliyye “they (fem.) have 
spread out a cloth, on which a small table is placed”) 
and such alternation can therefore be dictated by mor- 
phology or by syntax: masculine or feminine form, 
absolute or construct state, etc. (ddim “before” vs. 
*addam banto “before his daughter” (same dialect)). Short 
vocalic systems are of diverse types, depending on 
whether 4, 7 and uw are encountered in all positions 
(numerous Palestinian dialects, etc.) or /i/ and /u/ 
are partially or generally coalesced (a); this partial 
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coalescence can affect /a/ and /i/ (Kfar ‘Abida) and 
many mixed systems are attested. All of this has an 
effect on the radical vocalisation of verbs. For the 
perfect, one of the most widespread systems has two 
types: hatab, n(i)zil, which can characterise semantico- 
syntactical categories which are more or less clearly 
demarcated; but sometimes observed is a tendency 
towards the generalisation of one of the two types, 
or towards interchangibility. Examples of a different 
system are katab, sharib (El-Karak). In the imperfect, 
the three vocalisations have relative distribution and 
frequency varying according to dialects; in some, con- 
sonantic environment or vocalic harmony have a deter- 
minant role (yaf“al, yif%l, yuf‘ul). In morphology, the 
distinction of plural in the 2nd and 3rd persons of 
the verbal conjugation and of personal pronouns, gen- 
eral in Bedouin speech, is not uncommon in seden- 
tary speech, at least in northern and central zones. 

The examples, taken here primarily in the domain 
of phonology, could easily be multiplied and extended 
to morphology and to syntax. They would all show 
that a single discriminant—were it considered typi- 
cally Shami—is. always encountered at different points 
of the domain (even outside it). It is only by com- 
bining typological features (clusters of isoglosses) that 
it is possible, region by region, to determine relatively 
coherent, but never absolute classifications. It is thus 
that Fleisch proposed to classify, on a provisional basis, 
the Lebanese dialects into four groups (north, centre- 
north, centre-south, south), on the basis of some twelve 
features. For Palestine and Jordan, Palva has pro- 
vided, on the basis of eleven features, the following 
classification (A general classification for the Arabic Dialects 
Spoken in Palestine and Trangordan, in Studia Orientalia, lv 
[1984], 359-76): urban dialects (b7#/); rural dialects: 
(a) Galilee (b:giil), (b) central Palestine (b:ka/), (c) South 
Palestine, (d) north and central Transjordan and 
(e) south Transjordan (bigil); and Bedouin dialects: 
(a) Negev (bigiil), (b) Arabia Petraea, (c) Syro-Mesopo- 
tamian sheep-rearing tribes and (d) North Arabian 
(yigil). The rural dialects (c), (d) and (e) are distin- 
guished among other ways through the realisation of 
kaf, k alone (e), & and tsk in phonetically conditioned 
complementary distribution (d: ditsh, pl. dyik, “cock”), 
generalised si (c). This point also differentiates the 
Bedouin dialects: k (a and b); k/tsh (c); (d) has an 
alternation k/ts, and in parallel an alternation g/dz 
for kaf. 

As regards the Bedouin dialects alone, these being 
present throughout the region, the situation is also 
complicated. Schematically, it may be stated that they 
belong to three groups of dialects: those of the major 
camel-riding nomads of Arabia (groups A and B in 
Cantineau’s classification, Etudes sur quelques parlers de 
nomades arabes d’Onent, in AIEO, ii [1936], 1-116, ii 
[1937], 3-121); those of the Syro-Mesopotamian sheep- 
rearing nomads (Cantineau, group C), related to the 
gilit dialects of the Mesopotamian group (see ‘IRAK, iv 
(a) Arabic dialects (H. Blanc)); and those of a “North- 
West-Arabian” (sub-)group (Palva, in Festgabe fiir H.R. 
Singer, Frankfurt 1991, 151-66), at least some of which 
show characteristics in common with the Bedouin 
speech of Egypt and of the Maghrib. 

If these classifications are so problematical, this is 
most of all the result, as has been stated above, of 
the constant contacts between dialects, between 
Bedouin and sedentary speech (cf. the presence in the 
Negev e.g. of the pre-verb 4(i)-, a supremely “seden- 
tary” feature) as within the confines of each of these 
two groups. 

To this phenomenon, which has such important 
implications, two others should be added, also of a 


socio-linguistic nature: 

— “koinéisation”. This appears, in particular, under 
the influence of the prestigious speech of regional or 
national metropolises, which explains e.g. the constant 
expansion of the following realisations: [”] of kaf and 
[2] (or [dj] according to cases) of dim, that of shu 
“what?”, of hallak (and variants) “now”, etc. 

— “classicisation”. The influence of the modern lit- 
erary language applies to vocabulary and, through 
more or less modified borrowing, to some syntactical 
structures. Lexical borrowing, by “grafting” new nom- 
inal schemes into the dialects, supplies, through the 
creation of “doublets”, a supplementary means of en- 
riching vocabulary, and could lead to a recasting of 
the system of nominal derivation. In dialects where 
interdental spirants have coalesced with the corre- 
sponding occlusives, these borrowings have determined 
the integration of a new phoneme (/z/) as well as 
the creation of doublets of another type (dahab “gold”, 
zahab “going, departure”; dakr “back”, zahir “appar- 
ent”; tor “bull”, sawra “revolution”, etc.). 

It is nevertheless possible to give examples of 
regional features which can, to a certain extent, be 
considered as characteristic since they are present on 
a sufficiently large scale, even if some of them are 
found episodically in other dialectal groupings, or if 
their presence is not general in the region. It is also 
possible to regard as characteristic those features which 
are not encountered (in the current state of knowl- 
edge) in any other dialectal group. Pronouns. In the 
series of personal pronouns, to be noted are forms of 
the type Aanne(n) (3rd pl.), -kon (2nd pl.) and -hon (3rd 
pl.), explanation of which by means of the Aramaic 
substratum is not to be ruled out; in that of demon- 
stratives, mention should be made of hayy “this one” 
(fem.) (and sometimes “this one” (masc.) and/or “that 
(thing or fact)”), and it will be observed that demon- 
stratives deprived of the *ha- element are very sparsely 
represented; in that of the interrogatives, (’ish)shu 
“what” already mentioned; a current form of the 
reflexive is hal-. Genitive particle. Taba‘ (variable or invari- 
able) seems to be peculiar to the region, but is not 
alone there (git, shit, etc.). Pre-verb. The pre-verb (dura- 
tive, progressive, of concomitance) ‘am(mal) has numer- 
ous variants (probably of different etymologies): ‘an, 
man, ma,... (‘am yektob “he is writing these days”, “he 
is in the process of writing”, etc.). Actwe participle. In 
certain dialects an embryonic form of conjugation is 
found in the three persons of the feminine singular 
(kamshito “she holds it” [Hawran]; shayaftiha “you (fem.) 
have seen her” [Damascus]; ’ana méashattik “I (fem.) 
have combed your hair” [Dftin, Lebanon]). On the 
other hand, the form /a‘lan is quite often used, not 
only for verbs of quality, where it is generally the 
only one possible, and can in certain cases alternate, 
either freely or in terms of semantic value, with /a‘l 
(samGn-o “I have heard it”). Negation. Alongside the 
forms ma, ma... sh(i), also found, although less known 
elsewhere, are °a... shi and @... shi. Among conjunc- 
tions, worth mentioning is ta (<*hatta) and its variant 
tann- + personal pronoun suffix “so that”, “in such a 
way that”, “that”. Auxtharies and pseudo-auxilianes. Typical 
is ba/idd- + personal pronoun suffix “to wish” (widd- 
in its Bedouin version), also used for the expression 
of a type of future. Hisin “to be capable, in a posi- 
tion to” is an equivalent of kidir, as is fi- + personal 
pronoun suffix: ma fina nrith “we cannot go there”. 
Alongside Hssa-, known elsewhere, also found is ba‘d 
+ personal pronoun suffix, “still, always” and other 
values (Lebanon). Adverbs. Hallak (and numerous vari- 
ants) “now” is very widespread (it is also found, at 
the edge of the region, at certain points east of the 
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Nile Delta), and easily borrowed by Bedouin dialects 
(from which, conversely, hassa‘ and hal-hin (same mean- 
ing) are borrowed). Also to be noted are ‘ala bukra 
and bakkir “early”. 

Vocabulary. This evidently varies in particular, as is 
to be expected, with the words which are most used. 
Thus according to the dialect: rama, ligah, lakkah, tarah, 
zatt, kazwal, hashat, lahash, shalah, hadaf, “cast, throw”. 
Among the words relatively characteristic of the region, 
it is possible to distinguish those which derive from 
the Arabic lexical stock but have become specialised, 
have phonological or morphological peculiarities, or 
are even canonical creations: sammdn “grocer”, mis- 
wadda/saddye “bottle”, da‘if “sick”, frata “small change 
(money)”, fat “to enter”, makin “solid”, ’igjr “foot, leg”, 
tamm “mouth”, dashshar “to leave”, fardja “to show”, 
masan “money” (<sing. masriyye, name of a coinage 
formerly in use in Egypt), etc., from those which 
derive, more or less directly, from the Aramaic (Syriac) 
substratum, or from borrowings from Turkish (and 
from Persian): dafash “to push”, danak “to die of cold”, 
ziim “sauce, juice, soup”, shawb “heat (of the weather)”, 
sits (chick), fash “to float”, lakkis “late [adj.]”, narbish 
(and variants) “pipe”, ’andjak “hardly”, barddye “cur- 
tain”, biza “ice”, sharshaf “cloth”, ‘ashshi “cook”, gal 
“lock”, etc. The evolution of vocabulary often faith- 
fully reflects social and political changes, for exam- 
ple: kezlok- > ‘waynat- > naddarat “spectacles”. 

Writing dialects; dialectal literature. There is no doubt 
that dialects have always been written down, as is 
confirmed by the dialectising or dialectal literary works 
which are available for study (in Arabic script or in 
the Syriac script known as karshini [q.v.] which has 
long been in use in the Maronite community in par- 
ticular) and the orthographical norms (still observed 
today) which have controlled their putting into writing, 
even though variations are noticed, according to which 
is the dominant influence: the classical norm and ety- 
mology or a closer adherence, deliberate or not, to 
dialectal linguistic realities. 

In parallel with its measured and to some extent 
ornamental utilisation in the codified genres of dialec- 
tising poetry such as the muwashshahdt (see, e.g. 
M. Rahim, al-Muwashshahat ft Bilad al-Sham min 
nash’atiha hatta nihayat al-kam al-thaniya ‘ashara, Beirut 
1987), the dialectal language is, today as yesterday, 
the means of expression of an entire literature, “pop- 
ular” and learned, and, more broadly, of an entire 
culture, the importance of which is partially disguised 
by the scant legitimacy accorded to it. Its manifesta- 
tions are diverse: poetry of various types (zadjal, mu‘anna, 
mawwal/mawaliya and its divisions: al-sab‘a funiin, etc.), 
sometimes (‘afaba) sung (S. Jargy, La poésie populaire 
chantée au Proche-Orient arabe, Paris-The Hague 1970). 
The poetry of Bedouin tradition has its own genres, 
and remains the repository and transmitter of the 
memory of its society (among recent works reference 
may be made, besides Palva, Narratives and poems, which 
has already been mentioned, to C. Bailey, Bedouin 
poetry from Sinai and the Negev, mirror of a culture, Oxford 
1991). In sedentary circles, to take just one example, 
the Lebanese zagjal has a long and rich history (M.I. 
Wuhayba, al-Zadjal—ta’rikhuhu, adabuhu wa-a‘lamuhu 
kadim™ wa-hadith”, Harisa 1952; J. Abdel-Nour, Etude 
sur la poésie dialectale au Liban, Beirut 1957, 71966). 
Since the beginning of this century, freed from ancient 
forms and from certain traditional themes which are 
still practiced elsewhere—including on television—this 
poetry has taken on a new appearance. It is also a 
dialectal form of expression which is used for the 
composition and transmission of tales and proverbs, 
and today the majority of theatrical pieces and the 








dialogues of films and serials on radio and television. 
The art of the song, very much alive, carries beyond 
the Bilad al-Sham the dialects of the region, some- 
times in the texts of its best poets. Palestinians are 
carrying this on with militant songs. Until not long 
ago, dramas of the shadow-theatre with its hero 
Karakoz (Nusiis min khayal al-zill, ed. S. Kataya, 
Damascus 1977; M. Kayyal, Mu‘djam babat masrah al- 
zul, Beirut 1995; see also KHAYAL AL-ZILL), and until 
more recently still the story-tellers (Aakawéfis), trans- 
mitters of the marathon tales which are the stras [g.v.] 
of legendary heroes (Sayf b. Dhr Yazan, ‘Antar, Banu 
Hilal, Baybars, etc.) perpetuated, before a generally 
exclusively male audience, the tradition of a living 
patrimony. The language of these legendary tales, 
some of which were partially in verse, could be dialec- 
tal or mixed. All these works were put into writing, 
at least in the form of aides-mémoires for the profes- 
sionals of popular literature, also probably for the 
gratification of a public which had a particular lik- 
ing for this kind of material. Today, the cassette and 
the video-cassette are the perfectly appropriate sup- 
ports for this literature which is primarily oral and 
thus presupposes the presence of an audience. Dialectal 
poetry is published, however, in newspapers and mag- 
azines especially in Lebanon, sometimes in specialised 
journals. Since the 1960s, however, the press has only 
exceptionally accepted satirical columns in dialectal 
language, which were hitherto published in reason- 
able quantities. Literary prose as such in dialectal lan- 
guage has made little impact, in spite of a few isolated 
attempts in former times (Kissit Finyanus by Shukri al- 
Khiri, Sao Paolo 1902, repr. Beirut [1929, etc., and 
1952, with transcription and French tr. by E. Lator]; 
and Rasa’i! Shmine by Hanna al-Khiri al-Feghali, pub- 
lished in book-form by the al-Dabbir review) or more 
recently (Yusuf al-Khal and Miris ‘Awwad). 

Finally, attention should be drawn to the isolated 
attempt on the part of the Lebanese poet (in classi- 
cal and dialectal languages) Sa‘id ‘Akl (b. Zahle, 1912) 
to devise a transcription (in Latin characters) of the 
dialect, in which he published, besides certain of his 
own diwans, translations of works of universal litera- 
ture, including classical Arabic, and a newspaper (see 
H. Grotzfeld, in Onentaha Suecana, xxii [1973], 37-51). 
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already mentioned (for Syrian Arabic), attention 

may be drawn to J. Blau, Syntax des palistinenischen 

Bauerndialekts von Bir Zé, Walldorf-Hessen 1960, 

A. Bloch, Die Hypotaxe wm Damaszenisch-Arabischen, 

Wiesbaden 1965, and M. Piamenta, Studies in the 
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syntax of Palestinian Arabic, Jerusalem 1966. The 

Dictionnaire arabe-frangais. Dialectes de Syrie, Alep, Damas, 

Liban, Jerusalem of A. Barthélemy, Paris 1935-69, is 

supplemented by the very useful Dictionnaire des 

parlers arabes de Syrie, Liban et Palestine compiled by 

C. Denizeau, Paris 1960. Bedouin type dialects 

are still awaiting their dictionaries. Dictionaries 

or catalogues of words and dialectal 
expressions are regularly published in the coun- 
tries of the region, where there is often concern to 
show that this vocabulary is largely based on sound 
classical origins. Also published there are collec- 
tions of proverbs, of anecdotes, diwdns of dialectal 
poetry, encyclopaedias of popular traditions often 
rich in information and in dialectal texts: the 

Mawsii‘at Halab al-mukdrana of M. Kh. al-Asadi 

(Univ. of Aleppo 1981-8), the Mawsi‘at al-fulklir al- 

Filastint of N. Sirhan ('‘SAmman 1977-81), the 

Ma‘lama hi ’l-turath al-urduni of R. Ibn Zid al-‘Azizi 

(‘Amman 1981-) are excellent examples. For dialec- 

tal literature, besides the older works by 

G. Dalman, Paldstinischer Diwan, Leipzig 1901, and 

E. Littmann, Neuarabische Volkspoesie, Berlin 1902, 

reference may be made to J. Lecerf, Littérature dialec- 

tale et renaissance arabe moderne, in BEO, ii (1932) and 

iii (1933), 47-175 (with a Répertoire alphabétique des 

poetes dialectaux de Syrie [= Syria and Lebanon]); M. 

‘Awwad, al-Antilidjiya al-lubnaniyyi ’l-shiy .... Beirut 

1982. A collection of zadjaliyat of Ibn al-KilaT 

(9th/15th century) has been edited by B. al- 

Djumayyil, Beirut 1982. (J. Lenriy) 

SHAMA (a., pl. shdmat) “naevus, skin blem- 
ish, mole”. 

This term seems originally to have denoted the 
coloured marks on a horse’s body, above all, where 
they are disapproved of (7‘4, viii, 362 Il. 12-13). It 
is applied to all marks of a colour different from the 
main body which they mark, and to all black marks 
on the body or on the ground (ibid. ll. 304). But 
from what we know at present in our texts, there is 
no difference between shdmat and khilan (sing. khal) 
(the two terms are attested in Akkadian: cf. alu, 
Bezold, Babylonisch-Assyrisches Glossar, Heidelberg 1926, 
120, and sdémitz, Labat, Trazté accadien de diagnostics et 
pronostics médicaux, Leiden 1951, 200 1. 7). These two 
terms denote the natural marks on a man’s skin, on 
the face and the rest of the body, and the accidental 
marks, abcesses (buthiir) or freckles caused by an illness 
and presaging death (see R. fi ‘-kalam ‘ala ’I-khilan, 
ms. Bursa, Hiiseyin Qelebi 882, fols. 6la-62b; Kadaya 
Bukrat fi “l-buthiir, ms. Képrilti 1601, fols. 245b-248a, 
used by Ps.-Djahiz, Bab al-wafa wa ‘l-zadjr wa ‘l-firdsa 
‘ala. madhhab al-Furs, ed. K. Inostrancev, Materials in 
Arabic sources for the history of culture in Sasanid Persia [in 
Russian], in <VOJRAO, xviii [1907], text 3-27, Russ. 
tr. and study 28-120, see 116 ff, in a section called 
Min kalam Bukrat ft dala’il al-khilan wa ‘l-shamai). 

Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 314), cites a K. al-Khilan and 
K. al-Shdmat, written by a Byzantine (Rimi) author 
called Min.s (Mina/os ?). The first title apparently 
corresponds in Greek to a work called Mepi omiév, 
which is said to have treated the subject of beauty 
spots, and the second one, to a work called Mepi av 
which is said to have dealt with natural marks on 
the skin. We know nothing of this last, but the first 
is the title of one of the two chapters surviving of a 
treatise attributed to Melampos called Mepi zaAyav and 
Tlepi éAoudv (see the ed. J.G.Fr. Franz, in Scriptores 
phystognomoniae veteres, Altenburg 1780, 501-9). If one 
concedes—as seems very likely—that Min.s is a cor- 
ruption of Melampos, one of the two titles mentioned 
in the Fikrist must correspond to Tepi xaAuav and be 


translatable as K: al-Ikhuladja(t) [see rkHTILAgy), the 
exact term for palmomancy. 

In the Arabic sources, the information on the “lm 
al-shamat wa ’l-khilan which can be found in Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi (see Y. Mourad, La phystognomonie arabe 
et le Kitab al-firasa de Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, diss. Paris 
1939, 10) and in Ps.-Djahiz (op. cit, 7) is Greek in 
origin. Two texts, however, show that the Arabs knew 
this method of divination, which comes within the 
sphere of frrasa [g.v.]. The first is part of the ensemble 
of miraculous signs announcing the Prophet 
Muhammad’s coming (on these signs, see T. Fahd, 
La dwination arabe, Paris 1987, 81-90). In the course 
of his first trip to Syria, at the age of 12, the monk 
Bahira [g.v.] is said to have recognised in him the 
signs of prophethood (see Ibn Sa‘d, i/l, 99-100, and 
also 101, where it is said that, at the time of his 
second trip, aged 15, another monk named Nestor 
allegedly recognised in Muhammad the same signs). 
These signs were physical ones (al-Tabari, i, 1124) 
and concerned the eye, the face and above all, the 
“seal of prophethood” (khdtam al-nubuwwa) like the 
impression of a cupper’s scarifying instrument (athar 
al-mthdjam), according to Ibn Hisham, Stra, 116) or 
an “apple” (tuffaka, according to al-Tabari, i, 1125). 
This legendary feature at least confirms the fact that 
the Arabs knew that the Byzantines practised draw- 
ing omens from skin marks. 

The second seems to show that they practised it 
themselves. Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan [g.v.] married a 
woman from the Bani Kalb, and he had her examined 
by his wife Maysiin, mother of Yazid. Maysiin dis- 
covered a beauty spot below her navel, and she 
interpreted it as presaging the fact that the head of 
her husband would fall on to that place. Mu‘awiya 
divorced her; Habib b. Maslama married her, then 
divorced her; finally, al-Nu‘man b. Bashir [g.v.], the 
later governor of Hims for Marwan b. al-Hakam, 
married her. When al-Nu‘man was beheaded for 
having joined the anti-caliph Ibn al-Zubayr, his head 
was set down in his wife’s lap (Aghani, xiv, 124). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): See Fahd, La divination arabe, from which the 
material for this article has essentially been taken. 

The art of drawing omens from skin marks (umsatu), 

black beauty spots or moles (4a/u), red birthmarks 

(péndit), warts, pimples, marks from jaundice, freckles, 

scars and even hairs which grew, was well known 

to the Assyrians and Babylonians (see F.R. Kraus, 

Die phystognomischen Omina der Babylonter, MVAG 40/2, 

Leipzig 1935). For the Byzantines, see inter alia the 

Book of beauty spots attributed to Leo the Wise, 

in J. Nicolaides, Les livres de divination, Paris 1889, 

87-8. (T. Faxp) 

SHAMSA (a.), candle. 

As a literary topos, the candle is poetically described 
in many “ekphrastic” epigrams in Arabic, especially 
from the later ‘Abbasid and post-‘Abbasid periods; 
in pre- and early Arabic poetry the topos appears to 
be absent. Poems by al-Ma’mini, al-Sari al-Raffa’ 
and Kushadjim [9.v.] are among the earliest (see 
J.C. Biirgel, Die ekphrastischen Epigramme des Abii Talib 
al-Ma’mini, Gottingen 1965, 254; Alma Giese, Wasf 
be Kusagim, Berlin 1981, 156, 263-5). A few other 
examples are found in al-Sharishi’s Sharh makdmat 
al-Hariri (repr. Beirut 1979, ii, 87-8); many later 
examples were collected by al-Nawadji [g.v.] in the 
chapter on candles, lanterns, lamps etc. in his Halbat 
al-kumayt (Cairo 1938, 204-12 on the sham‘a only; 
some passages in prose are included). Often the 
epigrams take the form of a riddle (see P. Smoor, 
The weeping wax candle, in ZDMG, cxxxviii [1988], 
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292, 299-301). A recurrent topos is the comparison 
of the candle to a lover, or vice versa: both are pale, 
thin, burning, shedding tears, being consumed, patiently 
and silently suffering, “awake” at night; occasionally 
the candle is likened to a slender girl or a bride, 
which alludes to the role played by candles at 
weddings. Several poems on the candle were made 
by Abu ’l-Fadl al-Mikali [see MiKALIs], see al-Husri, 
Xahr al-adab, repr. Beirut 1972, 747-8; he may have 
influenced his contemporary, the Persian poet 
Maniiihri [¢.v.], who elaborately used the candle topos 
as the introduction of a well-known panegyric poem 
(see J.W. Clinton, The divan of Manichihrt Damghani: 
a critical study, Minneapolis 1972, 31-43; Muhammad 
Muhammad Yiinus, Adab al-sham‘a bayna Maniiihri al- 
Damghani wa-Abi l-Fadl al-Mikali, in Fusil, iii/3 [1983], 
128-38). 

Another topos involving the candle is that of the 
moth (Ar. farasha, P. parwana) seeking its light and 
immolating itself in its flame: here the lover is not 
the candle (which stands for the beloved) but the 
moth. The image, with a mystic interpretation in 
which the candle, the Beloved, stands for God/Truth/ 
Reality, is found in Arabic already in al-Halladj (¢.v. 
see his Aitab al-Tawdsin, ed. Massignon, Paris 1913, 
16-17, in rhyming prose, with “lamp”, mzsbah, instead 
of “candle”). Although this topos of baka’ through 
Jana {see BAKA’ Wa-FANA’] persisted in Arabic (see 
Muhammad Mansour Abahsain, The supra-symbolic moth 
in Arabic religious poetry from the late Ottoman period, in 
JAL, xxiv [1993], 21-7), it proved very popular 
especially in Persian and Turkish mystical verse (see 
e.g. Annemarie Schimmel, As through a@ veil: mystical 
poetry in Islam, New York 1982, index s.v. “moth & 
candle”; H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 
index s.v. “Falter”, “Kerze”). It was through Persian, 
it seems, that the topos reached Europe, as e.g. in 
Goethe’s poem “Selige Sehnsucht” (West-dsthcher Dwan, 
ed. H.-J. Weitz, Frankfurt a.M. 1981, 21). 

The candle appears in a few literary debates [see 
MUNAZARA] in makama [q.v.] form; for anonymous texts 
on wine vs. candle, see W. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der 
arab. Handschr., vii, 554 (nos. 8592-3), Ahmad al- 
Hashimi, Djawahir al-adab, Cairo 1319, 183-6. ‘Abd 
al-Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Madjid al-Makhzimi al-Yamani 
(d. 743/1342, see Brockelmann, S II, 220, 237) wrote 
a similar debate between “aristocratic” candelabrum or 
candlestick (sham‘addn) and humble lamp (kindil); text 
in al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1929-, i, 124-9, 
and in ‘Izzat al-‘Attar (ed.), Mundzarat fi ‘l-adab, Cairo 
1934, 30-6. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. On Persian 
literature, see J.T.P. de Bruijn, Er, art. “Candle: 
imagery in poetry”, with further references. 

a (GJ.H. van GELDER) 

SHAMAKHA [see sHIRWAN]. 

SHAMAN. In Persian poetry. 

In Persian poetry, shaman is used as a synonym of 
but-parast “idolator”; quite often it occurs together with 
the word sanam “idol” (synonym of dué) in one of the 
conventional poetic word pairs, or, less frequently, it 
is associated with dGtash “fire”. In both cases, there 
is no specific reference to shamanistic practises, shaman 
denotes rather an unspecific type of non-Muslim 
religious person. Skaman and sanam, however, may 
occur as the two poles of a love relationship and then 
serve as an image of the lover and the beloved or 
the mystic and God. Instances of the usage of shaman 
can be traced back to the earliest years of New Persian 
poetry. Although not among the most frequently used 
poetic words, it does occur in many Persian poetic 
texts, such as the Skdh-ndma, the diwdns of Anwari 





(g.v.], Katran [9.v.], the Mathnawi, ed. Nicholson, book 
1, 829; ibid, 2407, and Diwan-i Shams of Rimi [see 
DJALAL AL-DIN], etc. 

The following example is taken from Abi Salik of 
Gurgan: 


In this time there is no idol more beautiful than you, 
and for you there is no idolator more tenderly loving 
than your slave. 


(G. Lazard. Les premiers poétes persans, Tehran-Paris 1964, 
French text, i, 61, Persian text, ii, 21). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(M. Gitnz) 
AL-SHAMARDAL b. Sharik al-Yarbi‘i, Arab 
poet of the middle Umayyad period, impor- 
tant for the history of hunting poetry [see Tarpryya]. 
His life can be dated only approximately, an elegy 
on ‘Umar b. Yazid al-Usayyidi (killed 109/727-8) 
being the sole exact reference known so far (poem 
no. 2, ed. Seidensticker = no. 3, ed. al-Kaysi). His 
poems show that he was acquainted with several 
persons who played a minor political role, among 
them two prefects of police in Basra. As reported in 
the akhbar, he also had a personal encounter with the 
famous poet al-Farazdak (died no later than 112/730 
in Basra [9.v.]). No diwan of his poetry seems to have 
existed; 41 poems and fragments (about 430 lines) are 
preserved in various sources. The most important 
genres are kasidas, marathi and tardiyat. The kasidas, 
five in number, vary in length from 21 to 66 lines. 
Besides several shorter marathi, an elegy of 43 lines 
on his brother Wail has survived which was held in 
high esteem by some transmitters of his poetry. The 
handling of thematic and formulaic conventions in his 
hunting poems is reminiscent of similar episodes in 
the fakhr of pre-Islamic kastdas (Imrw’ al-Kays, Zuhayr, 
al-A‘sha), but the radjaz metre is a new feature, as is 
the fact that the poems devote themselves exclusively 
to the one topic of hunting. The missing link between 
the pre-Islamic hunting episodes and the radjaz tardiyyat 
of al-Shamardal and others in later times must be 
sought in radjaz poems like those of Abu ’l-Nadjm 
al-‘Idjli (died before 125/743 [9.v.]) in which a 
conventional nasib is followed by a hunting episode 
(cf. E. Wagner, Grundztge der klassischen arabtschen 
Dichtung, ii, Darmstadt 1988, 46-55). 
_ Bibliography: T. Seidensticker, Die Gedichte des 
Samardal Ibn Sarik, Neuedition, Ubersetzung, Kommentar, 
Wiesbaden 1983; N.H. al-Kaysi, Sher al-Skamardal 
b. Shark al-Yarbat, in RIMA, xviii (1972), 263-330, 
also printed in idem, Shu‘ard’ umawyiin, ti, Baghdad 
1976, 505-60 (unsatisfactory). 
= (T. SEIDENSTICKER) 
SHAMDINAN, a mountainous district (#2) 
in the present province of Hakkar in south- 
eastern Turkey (previously in the Ottoman wildyet of 
Van). The name of the district and the district centre 
(old name: Nawshar) is presently Turkicised as 
Semdinli. The district is bounded on the north and 
northwest by the district of Yiiksekova of the same 
province (comprising the previous districts of Gewar 
and Oramar), on the south and east by the ‘Iraki 
and Persian borders. Local tradition derives the name 
of Shamdinan from that of a certain Shaykh Shams 
al-Din, the alleged ancestor of the Kurdish dynasty 
of the ‘Abbast Begzade, which exercised power in the 
district until the mid-19th century. Four major Kurdish 
tribes inhabit the district: the Khumara (Humaro) in 
the north, Zarza in the east, Herky in the west, and 
Gerdi in the south. Other sections of the last three 
tribes are settled in isolated pockets in Persian and 
Traki Kurdistan. Until the First World War, there 
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was also a significant minority of Nestorian Christians 
living scattered among the Kurds here. In the late 
19th century, Cuinet’s sources estimated the population 
of Shamdin4an at 13,270 Kurds, 2,000 Ottoman Turks, 
3,000 Nestorian Christians and 200 Jews; another 
source, the 1897 salname for Van, gives the figures of 
14,547 Muslims and 2,034 non-Muslims. According 
to the 1990 census, the present population is just over 
30,000. 

In the course of the 19th century, the ‘Abbasi 
Begzade family lost their paramount authority over 
the tribes to a family of religious leaders, who had 
settled in the village of Nehri (present name: Baglar) 
near the district centre. This family, known as the 
Sadaté Nehri, claimed descent from ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Djilani [q.v.] through the latter’s son, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
who lies buried in ‘Akra, northeast of Mawsil. The 
family was affiliated with the Kadiriyya fartka, until 
the sayyids ‘Abd Allah and Ahmad took initiations in 
the Nakshbandiyya from Mawlana Khalid and became 
his Khalifa (ca. 1820). Like other Kurdish Nakshbandi 
shaykhs, the Sadaté Nehri increasingly acquired worldly 
power as well, extending their influence well beyond 
Shamdinan to the Kurdish tribes further south and 
east. Sayyid Ahmad’s grandson, Shaykh ‘Ubayd Allah, 
in 1880 led a large tribal rebellion, temporarily 
occupying a vast stretch of Persian territory to the 
west of Lake Urmiya, and apparently intending to 
establish an independent Kurdish state. The Ottomans 
later arrested him and sent him into exile to Mecca. 
His son, Muhammad Siddik, soon returned to Nehri 
and took his father’s place as the most influential man 
of central Kurdistan, successfully outwitting ambitious 
tribal chieftains as well as rival shaykhs (see Dickson; 
Nikitine and Soane). Another son, Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Kadir, settled in Istanbul after the Young Turk 
revolution and became the president of the first 
Kurdish association there as well as the president of 
the Shira-yi Dewlet. In 1925, following Shaykh Sa‘id’s 
rebellion, the Kemilist authorities hanged him and 
his son Muhammad. Muhammad Siddrk’s son, Sayyid 
Taha, was more actively involved in Kurdish nationalist 
and anti-Turkish agitation, at one time cooperating 
with Simko in Persia and later joining the British in 
‘Trak. 

Relations between the local Muslims and Christians 
rapidly deteriorated during the First World War, 
especially following the @hdd declaration. In 1916 
Russian troops occupied Shamdinan, overcoming 
Kurdish resistance coordinated by Sayyid Taha and 
his cousins ‘Abd Allah and Muhammad, sons of Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Kadir. Local Nestorians, recruited and armed 
by the Russians as advance scouts, took part in the 
Russian offensive. After the October revolution and 
the withdrawal of Russian troops, the Nestorians were 
expelled and fled to Urmiya. Here the British enlisted 
their services against the final Ottoman eastward 
offensive and later brought them to northern ‘Irak. 
Following the Armistice (1918), a contest between the 
British and the Kemilists for control of the region 
continued. Sayyid Taha was invited to represent the 
region in the Kemilists’ First National Assembly (1920) 
but declined, and two years later allied himself with 
the British authorities in ‘Irak, who made him governor 
of Rawandiz [9.v.]. The tribes of Shamdinan never- 
theless remained opposed to the British infidels and 
deaf to Kurdish nationalist appeals. There was a brief 
rebellion in June 1925, in response to the execution 
of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Kadir; his son ‘Abd Allah, aided 
by warriors of the Gerdi tribe, briefly occupied the 
district centre of Nawshar and killed six Turkish 
officers. Then he too fled to British-controlled terri- 





tory. At the final settlement of the border between 
Trak and Turkey in 1926, Shamdinan came to Turkey, 
and the neighbouring districts of Barzan and Bradast, 
with which it had always had close relations, to ‘Irak. 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, Paris 
1892, ii, 741-5; F.R. Maunsell, Central Kurdistan, in 
Gj, xviii (1901), 121-44; B. Dickson, Travels in 
Kurdistan, in ibid., xxxv (1910), 357-79; B. Nikitine 
and E.B. Soane, The tale of Suto and Tato, in BSOS, 
ili (1923), 69-106; J. Joseph, The Nestorians and their 
Muslim neighbours, Princeton 1961; Sadilili Vedat, 
Tiirkiye’de kiirtgiiltik hareketleri ve isyanlan, i, Ankara 
1980, 113-16; M.I. Erdost, Semdinli réportaj, Istanbul 
1987; M. van Bruinessen, Agha, shaikh and state. The 
social structures of Kurdistan, London 1992, 224-34, 
250-1, 321, 329-31; EP art. Shamdinan (B. Nikitine). 

Sane - M.M. vAN BRUINESSEN) 
SHAMI, NIZAM at-DIN (or Nizam-i Shami), 

Persian littérateur and chronicler of the late 
8th/14th-early 9th/15th centuries. 

His nisba (Shami < Shanbi) suggests that he was 
born in Shanb-i Ghazani, a suburb of Tabriz. When 
on 20 Shawwal 795/29 August 1393 Timir-i Lang 
arrived before Baghdad, Shami tells us, he was the 
first of its inhabitants to come and submit to him 
(afar-nama, i, 139). On his way to the Hidjaz not 
long before the conqueror's attack on Aleppo in 
803/1400, Shami was detained by the authorities in 
Aleppo, who suspected him of spying on Timii’s 
behalf, and was thus an eye-witness of the siege (cbid., 
i, 227, ii, 160). Brought before Timir a second time 
following the city’s capture, he appears to have 
remained in his entourage. In 804/1401-2 Timiar 
ordered him to compose a history of his conquests 
in a clear, unadorned style which would render it 
intelligible to all readers and not merely to a select 
few (ibid., i, 10-11). The work was presented to Timir 
around Shawwal 806/April 1404. The title Zafar-ndma 
is not found in the original recension (Istanbul ms. 
Nuru Osmaniye 3267) utilised later in the compilations 
of Hafiz-i Abri: [¢.v.], but only in a second version 
dedicated to Timiir’s grandson ‘Umar Bahadur (British 
Library ms. Add. 23980). Shami, who after Timiir’s 
death in 807/1405 had probably entered ‘Umar’s. 
service, was dead, according to Hafiz-i Abra, by 
814/1411-12 (Dhayl, 430). He enjoyed a high repu- 
tation among contemporaries for his literary skills: 
Sharaf al-Din ‘Alt Yazdi, in his own Zafar-ndma (ii, 
571), calls him one of the most accomplished writers 
of his age. 

Bibliography: Storey, i, 278-9; Storey-Bregel’, 
787-91; ed. of Qafar-naéma by Felix Tauer, Histoire 
des conquétes de Tamerlan intitulée Zafarnama par Nizdmud- 
din Sami avec des additions empruntées au Kubdatu-t- 
tawarij-i Baysungurt de Hafiz-i Abrii, Prague 1937-56 
(Monografie Archivu Orientalniho 5), ii, introd., pp. 
XII-XIX; Hafiz-i Abri, Dhayl-i Zafar-nama, ed. 
Tauer, Continuation du Zafarnama de Nizamuddin Sami, 
in ArO, vi (1934), 429-65; Yazdi, Zafar-nama, ed. 
M.M. Ilahdad, Calcutta 1885-8.  (P. Jackson) 
SHAMIL = (1212-87/1796-1871), Daghistan7 

leader of the Muslim resistance to the 
Russian conquest of the Caucasus from 1250/ 
1834 to 1276/1859. 

Shamil’s biography and his ghazawat 

Born in the village (awul) of Gimrah (Gimri) to a 
family of an Avar freedman, Shamil was named ‘Alt 
at birth. A sickly child, who was often ill, his original 
name, according to a local belief, was changed to 
Shamil (ie. Samuel) to “repel” sickness. This was 
the name Shamil used in letters and official documents. 
Contemporary sources, however, styled him Shamil, 
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or Shamil—the name under which he became known 
in Russia and the West. Already in his youth he 
overcame his ailments and grew into an exceptionally 
strong, tall (over six feet) and athletic young man, 
famed for his fencing skills, bravery, and horsemanship. 
In addition, he had an acute interest in, and talent 
for, religious learning. By the age of 20 he had 
successfully completed an elementary course of Arabic 
grammar and rhetoric under the guidance of renowned 
Daghistani ‘ulama’. He then proceeded to study 
Kuranic interpretation, hadith, fikh, and kalam with 
his friend and distant relative Ghazi Muhammad (Kazi 
Magoma), who also introduced him to the Safi 
teachings of the Nakshbandiyya-Khalidiyya farika, 
which were propagated in Daghistan by Muhammad 
al-Yaraght and Sayyid Djamal al-Din al-Ghazi 
Ghumuki. Unlike the otherwordly-oriented and quietist 
Djamal al-Din, Ghazi Muhammad and his younger 
friend were anxious to enforce shar? norms actively 
among the mountaineers committed to their tribal 
customs (@da#). Presenting themselves as _ religious 
reformers, they attacked such widespread vices as 
drunkenness, the use of tobacco, “indecent” inter- 
mingling of the sexes, merry pastimes with music and 
dancing, etc. With the Russian forces inexorably closing 
in on Da&ghistan, Ghazi Muhammad, against the 
express wish of his shaykh Djamal al-Din, added to 
this programme the call for gihad [g.v.] against the 
infidel Russians. When in late 1829 several Avar com- 
munities proclaimed him the first imam of Daghistan, 
Shamil became his trusted lieutenant. In 1832, after 
three years of fierce fighting, Ghazt Muhammad and 
his closest followers, known as muridiin (Russ. myundt), 
were surrounded and slaughtered in their stronghold 
at Gimrah—an episode in which Shamil was one of 
only two survivors. Under the second imam, Hamza(t) 
Bek, Shamil continued to wage a pitiless struggle 
against the local nobility and their Russian backers. 
Following Hamza’s assassination in 1834 by the venge- 
ful Avar notables, Shamil was unanimously recognised 
as the third imam of Daghistan by Avar ‘ulama’ and 
dignitaries at ‘Ashilta. In 1834-6, despite the stiff resis- 
tance of the local ruling families and the continuing 
Russian intervention, he managed to establish firm 
control over most areas of Daghistan. His inordinate 
military talents were recognised by the Russian com- 
manders, who failed to subdue the territories under 
his sway and on several occasions had to sue for 
peace. As a result, his reputation as the successful 
leader of githdd spread far and wide, making him 
“enemy number one” of the Russian military admin- 
istration of the Caucasus. Apprehensive of Shamil’s 

owing influence on the warlike tribes of nearby 
Cecnya, the Russians launched a massive military 
expedition against his headquarters at Akhulgoh. After 
a series of bloody engagements en route, the Russian 
expedition finally besieged Shamil and his men in 
their mountain fortress. When he refused to surren- 
der after several weeks of fierce fighting, the irate 
Russians ruthlessly cut his garrison to pieces. Miracu- 
lously, Shamil again made an almost incredible escape 
down the lofty cliffs under the enemy’s very nose. Of 
the two wives with him during the siege, one was 
killed alongside his best men. Contrary to the Russians’ 
expectations, the imam’s spirit was far from broken. 
Moreover, he found new powerful allies among the 
Ceéens who were disgusted at the continued Russian 
encroachment on their independence. In a matter of 
months, Shamil recovered and even expanded his 
power, whereupon he and his lieutenants delivered 
several shattering blows to the Russian forces in 
Ceénya and Avaristin in 1840-2. Exasperated by these 


reversals, Tsar Nicholas I ordered an all-out cam- 
paign to crush Shamil’s resistance in 1844. Organised 
and led by Prince Vorontsov, a 10,000-strong expe- 
dition against Shamil’s stronghold at Darghiyya was 
an almost total disaster. The imam had learned well 
the lessons of Akhulgoh and changed his strategy 
accordingly. With his prestige at its peak, Shamil 
endeavoured to extend his rule to Ghabarta (Kabarda) 
and to unify all the mountain tribes of the Caucasus 
against the Russians. His ambitious plans, however, 
were frustrated by the brilliant strategy of General 
Freytag, the ineptitude of his lieutenant Nar ‘Alt, and 
the resultant failure of the Ghabartians to join his 
army. More importantly, this campaign demonstrated 
the vast disparity between Shamil’s resources and those 
of the Russian Empire—a disparity that would even- 
tually lead to his undoing. About the same time, the 
Russians realised the futility of the “one-blow” strat- 
egy they had previously pursued, and resorted to a 
more methodical, if less offensive strategy, known as 
“the system of the axe.” It consisted in steadily encir- 
cling Shamil with a network of defensive lines and 
military posts aimed at cutting him off from Geénya, 
his major source of food supplies and manpower. 
From 1846 to 1849, the Russians erected fortifica- 
tions in, and cut roads through, the impenetrable 
forests of Greater Ceénya. Simultaneously, they “paci- 
fied” the population of the fertile Geten plains, chas- 
ing those who refused to submit into the barren 
mountains. In the meantime, another Russian expe- 
ditionary force attempted to eradicate Shamil’s strong- 
holds in central Daghistan, a goal for which they paid 
an enormous price in money, ammunition, and human 
lives. Their successes, however, proved short-lived. 
Once the Russian troops had withdrawn, the imam - 
quickly rebuilt his fortifications and invaded southern 
Daghistan, whose free communities had asked for his 
assistance against the oppressive Russian rule. In a 
dramatic reversal of roles, Shamil invested several 
Russian fortresses, and was poised to achieve com- 
plete success if it had not been for the heroic stand 
of the small Russian garrison of Akhtr (Akhti), which 
allowed the Russians to regroup and to repel Shamil’s 
levies. On the Ceten front, Shamil established a line 
of defence and deployed against the Russian troops 
his cherished regular infantry units built on the model 
of the Ottoman nizdm-i djedid [q.v.]. The latter were 
soundly defeated on 11 March 1851 by Colonel 
Baryatinskiy, forcing Shamil to revert to guerilla tac- 
tics and thereby to relinquish any hope of defeating 
the Russian army in a pitched battle. Turning his 
attention to Daghistan, Shamil sent his best military 
commander and lifelong rival Hadjdjt Murad to 
Russian-controlled Kaytak and Tabasaran in an 
attempt to rouse their “pacified” populations. This 
campaign yielded little result, but instead further aggra- 
vated the long-standing distrust between the 
imam and his chief lieutenant. Sentenced to death on 
Shamil’s instance, Hadjdji Murad defected to the 
Russians but was soon killed in an attempt to escape 
back to the mountains, relieving the imam of the 
onerous necessity to execute one of his commanders. 
In 1851-3, the hostilities, in which Shamil took part 
personally, were centred on Ceénya with results gen- 
erally favourable for the Russians. Throughout 1853, 
faced with the prospect of war with the Ottomans, 
the Russians were unable to capitalise on their ear- 
lier successes and diverted their attention and main 
forces to the Ottoman front, giving Shamil a much- 
needed respite, which he spent in his fortified head- 
quarters at Vedan (Vedeno). Rumours about an 
impending Russo-Turkish conflict infused the imam 
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and his followers with determination to continue their 
struggle under the leadership of, and with help from, 
the Ottoman sultan. Shamil sent him several messages 
assuring him of the mountaineers’ support and even 
promising to effect a junction with the Ottoman troops 
at Tiflis. Although somewhat offended by the tone of 
the sultan’s replies, who treated the imam as his vassal, 
Shamil remained committed to the person whom he 
considered the supreme ruler of all Muslims. Before 
and during the war, he kept the Russians on their 
tiptoes by raiding the territories under their control. 
On 15 July 1854, the wmam’s forces led by his son 
Ghazi Muhammad swept in on the Alazan valley and 
Tsinandali, carrying off a rich booty and many pris- 
oners, among whom were the grand-daughters of the 
last Kart?lo-Kakhet?i Tsar, George XII, the princesses 
Tchavtchvadze and Orbeliani. This raid, in which 
Shamil took no direct part, brouglit him great notoriety 
not only in Russia but in the West as well. On the 
positive side, he was able to exchange the princesses 
for his elder son Djamal al-Din, surrendered to the 
Russians as a hostage during the desperate defence 
of Akhulgoh in 1839. In addition, he received a hefty 
ransom of 40,000 silver roubles. On the other hand, 
this episode proved to be extremely damaging to his 
reputation in Europe, where his treatment of the royal 
captives was perceived by many as an act of “a fanatic 
and a barbarian with whom it will be difficult for us, 
and even for the Porte, to entertain any credible or 
satisfactory relations.” Offended by the insulting rep- 
rimands he received from the Ottomans and their 
European allies in the aftermath of this affair, Shamil 
relinquished any hope of obtaining their support in 
his struggle against the Russians. The result of the 
Crimean War, though by no means favourable to 
Russia, came as a shock to Shamil and his follow- 
ing, for they could now expect no Ottoman help and 
were left face-to-face with their formidable foe. The 
Russian command, on the other hand, could now 
focus its undivided attention on the Caucasus. In the 
spring of 1857, the Russians led by the newly- 
appointed viceroy of the Caucasus, Prince Baryatinskiy 
and several talented generals, started methodically to 
mop up Shamil’s strongholds in Ceénya. As a result, 
Shamil’s power-base was drastically reduced, and the 
few Ceéen warriors still loyal to him had to seek 
refuge in the mountains. The majority of the war- 
weary Cetens and many Daghistani communities aban- 
doned him and submitted to Russian rule. Amidst the 
general despondency which overcame even his most 
committed followers, his pleas for help to the 
Ottomans, the British and the French were left without 
reply. With the rapid collapse of the mountaineers’ 
resistance, the udm had no option but to retreat 
constantly in the face of a relentless Russian advance, 
abandoning one by one his fortified positions at New 
Darghiyya and Vedan. He made his last stand on 
top of Mt. Ghunib surrounded by his family and 400 
loyal muridiin. In the face of inevitable destruction, he 
surrendered unconditionally to the Russians on 6 
September (25 August Old Style) 1859. 

In contrast to the earlier leaders of the anti-Russian 
djhad in the Caucasus, e.g., Shaykh Manstr Ushurma 
and Ghazi Muhammad, Shamil received an unusually 
lenient treatment by the jubilant Tsar Alexander II 
and his subjects. With his “misdeeds” against the 
Russians all but forgotten, he was paraded through 
Moscow, St. Petersburg and many lesser Russian cities, 
repeatedly honoured by the Tsar, photographed, 
painted by artists, introduced to “high society”, and 
praised in numerous books and articles. A “cultural 
hero” of sorts, he was everywhere greeted by admir- 


ing crowds and an enthusiastic nobility. For many 
Russians, still reeling from the Crimean debacle, 
Shamil became an emblem for military and colonial 
victory which reaffirmed Russia’s status as an enlight- 
ened, powerful and successful nation. Shamil, genu- 
inely touched by the attention and hospitality ac-corded 
to him by his former foes, seems to have accepted 
his role and even volunteered to swear allegiance to 
the Tsar. He constantly marvelled at, and praised the 
technological and cultural achievements of Russian 
civilisation and wrote letters to his former supporters, 
urging them to stop their resistance and to recognise 
Russian sovereignty. Upon completing his triumphant 
tour of Russia, he was assigned to residence in 
Kaluga—a town about 120 miles south-west of 
Moscow. He lived there in a luxurious mansion with 
his two wives, three surviving sons, four daughters 
and their families. In 1866, he was permitted to move 
to Kiev and in 1869 his request to make a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca was finally granted. En route, he vis- 
ited the Ottoman sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the Egyptian 
khidiw Isma‘il, both of whom gave him a cordial 
reception and showered him with gifts and money. 
He died and was buried in Medina in Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 
1287/March 1871. Of his three surviving sons (Djam4l 
al-Din died three years after he had returned to his 
father from Russian captivity), the eldest, Ghazi 
Muhammad, entered the Ottoman service and fought 
against the Russians in the Russo-Ottoman war of 
1877-8. He died in Mecca in 1903. Shamil’s other 
son, Muhammad Shafi‘t, became a major-general in 
the Russian army and resided in Moscow and later 
in Kazan. His grandson by his youngest son 
Muhammad Kamil, named Sa‘id Shamil, took an 
active part in the struggle for independence of 
Daghistan from Soviet Russia in the 1920s. 
Shamil’s state, army and administration 

The military-theocratic state in which Shamil was 
the supreme temporal and religious authority was 
geared to one overriding goal: uniting the mountaineers 
in their struggle against the “infidel” Russians and 
their local cohorts. Based on the institutions and prece- 
dents established by the first two imams of Avaristan, 
Ghazi Muhammad and Hamza, the mountaineers’ 
state grew much more complex and efficient under 
Shamil’s able leadership. The dual title imdém and amir 
al-mw¢’minin, which featured in his letters and decrees, 
accurately reflected his functions as the principal inter- 
preter and enforcer of the shar?‘a on the one hand, 
and as the political and military leader on the other. 
In addition, Shamil was his own legislator. His instruc- 
tions and ordinances on matters not explicitly covered 
by the sharia formed the so-called mizaém, an admin- 
istrative and military code similar to, and possibly 
modelled on, the Ottoman kdniin [q.v.]. Finally, Shamil 
was also the chief justiciar and administrator of his 
state. In executing all these political, religious, leg- 
islative, administrative and judicial functions, Shamil 
was assisted by a privy council, a diwan, established 
around 1842. Stacked with his closest followers and 
confidants, the diwén was convened for emergency 
consultations, but also relieved him of routine deci- 
sion-making on matters of minor significance. Executive 
and judicial power in the areas under Shamil’s con- 
trol rested with his deputies (na’ibs), whose numbers 
grew from four in 1840 to about thirty in 1856. The 
na@’ibs were nominated personally by Shamil and were 
responsible for law and order, tax collection, and 
enforcement of verdicts passed by local kudat. During 
military campaigns, they served as field commanders 
and were responsible to Shamil for fielding the required 
number of warriors and for general readiness for war. 
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The nda’tb’s status varied according to the military 
importance of the area under his jurisdiction. In the 
late 1840s, Shamil introduced the post of mudir, i.e. 
the senior naib, who, apart from running his own 
domain, supervised and coordinated the activities of 
lesser na’ibs in neighbouring regions. Normally, the 
n@ib led up to 500 warriors into battle. Both the 
mudirs and the ordinary na@ibs were closely watched 
by the amdm’s “secret agents” (muhtasibs), who were 
answerable directly to Shamil and reported to him 
on the activities, especially misdeeds, of his lieutenants. 
The na’ibships were divided into smaller units admin- 
istered by the na’ib’s subordinates, the dibirs, or ma‘ziims 
(Russ. mazun). These officials, in turn, had under their 
command village elders, elected by their respective 
communities. To enforce the imam’s orders, each naib 
relied on a standing force of 20 to 50 (or occasion- 
ally up to 100) loyal guards called na’ib murids as 
opposed to farika murids, who were considered “men 
of God” and normally did not participate in fighting. 
On the level of the ma‘ziim, the na’ib murids were par- 
alleled by the mounted “retainers” (murtazika), sup- 
ported by their communities. 

While the executive and administrative powers were 
vested in the na’ibs, they were not allowed to interpret 
the skari‘a or dispense shart justice. For this they had 
muftis and kudai attached to them. In addition, these 
religious officials, whom the sources generally describe 
as ‘ulama’, were responsible for maintaining the 
mosques, leading the prayers, delivering the Friday 
sermons, and for implementing the shar? precepts in 
their 2a’ibships. They also provided religious instruction, 
usually at the mosques, to the young. Being at least 
partially independent of their na@’ibs, the ‘ulamd’ 
provided a much-needed check on the broad discre- 
tionary power given to their temporal counterparts. 

The core of Shamil’s army consisted of the na’ib 
murids, the career fighters who had sworn an oath of 
personal allegiance to the imam and his cause and 
regarded themselves as his personal disciples. Fearless 
and loyal, the muridiin were, in a sense, “warrior 
monks” who were always ready for martyrdom “in 
the path of God” and provided example and leadership 
for the less organised and often lukewarm local levies. 
According to different calculations, they numbered 400 
to 500 men, of which 120 served as Shamil’s personal 
bodyguards, while the others were assigned to his 
n@ibs or sent on special missions. The muridin were 
supported directly from the treasury of the imam or 
his deputies. This small élite corps was supplemented 
by the regular cavalrymen called murtazika. Under 
Shamil’s orders, every ten households in the territory 
under his control had to furnish one fully-equipped 
horseman, whose personal needs as well as those of 
his wife and children were provided for by the other 
nine families. The muridiin and the murtazika constituted 
the backbone of Shamil’s army. The peasant irregulars 
who joined them during large-scale campaigns were 
poorly trained, far less reliable and therefore served 
primarily as auxiliaries. Finally, in imitation of the 
Ottoman nizdém-i dedid [q.v.], Shamil attempted 
to create a modern infantry corps, which, however, 
proved ineffectual and inferior to its Russian coun- 
terpart. In an attempt to achieve logistical indepen- 
dence, Shamil established three gunpowder factories, 
which produced not only powder but mines, gunsheils, 
and bombs. Shamil’s army also manufactured its own 
cannon, albeit of a rather low quality, to supplement 
the Russian artillery captured on the battlefield. 
Shamil’s regular troops donned special uniforms and 
were awarded special marks of distinction for courage. 
Cowards and deserters, on the other hand, were 





obliged to wear “marks of disgrace” until they “erased” 
them by military feats or loyal service. 

To sustain this complex administrative and military 
machinery, Shamil collected from his subjects a zakat 
of approximately 5% to 7% in money and kind. In 
anticipation of a military campaign, an extraordinary 
tax in kind could be imposed on specific communities 
to meet the needs of the army on the march. Another 
source of state income was one-fifth of war booty, 
sometimes quite substantial, which under the shari‘a 
was set aside for the ruler. All fines, popularly known 
as bayt al-mal, along with escheatable or forfeited 
property went to Shamil’s treasury. The same holds 
true for the income derived from awkaf The lion’s 
share of the income was spent on the military, on 
the upkeep of ‘ulama’ and mosques as well as on the 
support of Muslim emigrants who had fled from 
territories under Russian control (muhddjiriin) and settled 
in Shamil’s shar state. 

Shamil and “Myuridism” 

The issue of whether or not Shamil’s ghazawdi were 
related to, or motivated by, his Safi background has 
not yet found a satisfactory solution. As mentioned, 
Shamil, like the other imams of Daghistan Ghazi 
Muhammad and Hamza(t) Bek, sought to establish a 
theocratic state that would unite the anarchic 
Caucasian mountaineers against the common enemy, 
the Russian Empire. Apart from being military leaders 
and religious reformers, all three imams were also 
affiliated with the Khalid? branch of the Nakshbandiyya 
{g.v.]. Their initiatic line stretched back to the Kurdish 
Shaykh Diya’ al-Din Khalid al-Shahraziri (d. 1243/ 
1827), who, in turn, belonged to the influential Mu- 
djaddidi subdivision of the Nakshbandiyya tarika, 
founded by the Indian Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindt 
(d. 1034/1624 [9.v.]). One of Khilid’s disciples, Shaykh 
Isma‘il al-Kirdumiri, propagated his teaching in the 
Khanate of Shirwan [¢.v.] in the late 1810s. His local 
deputy Shaykh Khass Muhammad al-Shirwani intro- 
duced the Khalidi ¢artka into Daghistan, where it found 
an enthusiastic following. Around 1823, his khalifa 
[g-2., section IIT} Muhammad al-Yaraghi (Mulla 
Magomet) called on Daghistant Muslims to observe 
the sunna and the shari‘a strictly, to avoid bid‘a (Le. 
the @dat), to fight against the enemies of Islam, and, 
if defeated, to emigrate to Islamic lands. All these 
precepts were in full accord with the central tenets 
of the Khilidiyya, although it is not clear whether or 
not Muhammad al-Yaraghi actually called his audience 
to dthad against the Russians. Plainly, his chief concern 
was to extirpate the “un-Islamic” customs and beliefs 
of the mountaineers and to replace them with the 
sharia, Paradoxically, it was not the militant Muham- 
mad al-Yaraghi, but his reclusive disciple, Sayyid 
Djamal al-Din, who initiated GhaztT Muhammad and 
young Shamil into the Nakshbandiyya-Khilidiyya 
(Hamza Bek was a disciple of Ghazt Muhammad). 
Shamil’s emphasis on meticulous adherence to the 
shari‘a, his open hostility toward “the cursed Christians 
and the despicable Persians [i.e. the Shi‘a of Iran],” 
his political activism and unswerving loyalty to the 
Ottoman sultan, seem to be in line with the Khalidi 
teaching as expounded by its founder and his Turkish 
followers. Yet, as Sayyid Djamal al-Din’s opposition 
to ghazawdt and insistence on inward self-perfection 
well shows, Shamil’s interpretation of the Khalidi tenets 
was not the only possible one. In the early stages of 
his career, Shamil acted primarily as a religious 
reformer, first under Ghazi Muhammad, then in his 
own right, intent on making the shari‘a the only legal 
and moral code. His reformist activities inevitably set 
him on a collision course with the conservative Avar 
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nobility and, eventually, with the Russians, who, not 
unlike the contemporary French colonial administra- 
tors of Algeria, gave precedence to customary law 
over the shari‘a, deeming it to be more “manageable.” 
Hence the Russians were suspicious of the DaghistanT 
‘ulama@” and were unwilling to accommodate them, 
relying instead on the corrupt and discredited nobil- 
ity. The inflexibility of the Russian colonial officials 
was further aggravated by the Russian political and 
economic expansion in the Caucasus, which disrupted 
the traditional life-style and economy of the region, 
bringing about dislocation, and concomitant resent- 
ment, among the mountaineers. Under these circum- 
stances, the ghar‘i-oriented, sober tenets of the 
Nakshbandiyya-Khilidiyya, combined with the viable 
institutional structure of ftarika Siifism, provided a 
compelling solution to the mountaineers’ problems. 
Although formally he was neither head of a fartka nor 
even the supreme Sifi master of Daghistan (both titles 
were better applicable to Sayyid DjamAl al-Din, whose 
ascendancy in Siifi matters the imdm humbly acknowl- 
edged), Shamil commanded the practically uncondi- 
tional loyalty of his followers, the most devoted of 
whom viewed him as their personal murghid [g.v.]. In 
a sense, Shamil’s whole state was an extended farika, 
complete with such trappings of a Suff community as 
the collective dhikr [g.v.] chanted by his muridiin on 
the move and in battle, the periodical kahwas [¢.v.] 
practiced by the imam and his disciples, the miracles 
(karamat [g.v.]) ascribed to him by the followers, the 
supererogatory prayers (up to 20 times a day, accord- 
ing to some testimonies) he assigned to the murtdin, 
the constant spiritual link (radia [g.v.]) which Shamil 
maintained with his closest disciples, and, finally, his 
communications with the spirit of the Prophet to solicit 
the latter’s advice. All this, however, is true only of 
Shamil’s retinue in Darghiyya and Vedan. Outside 
this immediate circle of followers, and for the over- 
whelming majority of his subjects, Shamil was a ven- 
erated, and often fearsome, sovereign and military 
leader who ruled with an iron fist over a host of 
diverse and recalcitrant tribal communities, tradition- 
ally opposed to any state control. It is in his ability 
to weld the mountaineers together for a common goal, 
rather than in his activities as a Suff master (for which 
he had little time anyway) that one should look for 
his major achievement. Therefore, the Russian and 
Western historians who described Shamil’s movement 
as “myuridism” were to some extent justified in setting 
it apart from ordinary Sifism. In many respects, 
his ghazawat bear striking resemblance to the other 
contemporary Siifi-based movements, notably the Kadi- 
riyya [g.v.] of Algeria and Sudan and the Sanisiyya 
[g.v.] of Cyrenaica. For each of these movements, 
Sufism provided a handy organisational vehicle, rather 
than their true motivation, which should be sought 
elsewhere. 
Shamil’s legacy 

Already in his lifetime, Shamil became a great 
media event, which generated a vast corpus of scholarly 
discourse and Romantic literature. From 1854 to 1859, 
38 full-size books (not to mention innumerable articles, 
poems and news accounts) dealing with Shamil were 
published in the West alone. In Russia, the volume 
of writings on Shamil and his movement was, of 
course, much greater. In line with the fashion of the 
day, this literature depicted Shamil as a “noble savage” 
and a typical hero of European Romanticism. As time 
went on, the public interest in him began to subside, 
giving way to a more balanced academic evaluation 
of his personality and of the Caucasian wars as a 
whole. During the Soviet period, Shamil once again 








became an object of intense study and of heated 
debate over the nature of his movement. In accordance 
with the Marxian concept of class struggle, the Soviet 
historians of the 1920s and 1930s portrayed him as 
a hero of revolutionary struggle, a fearless fighter 
against the colonisation of the Caucasus by Tsarist 
Russia. In the 1950s, however, the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union launched a campaign against 
so-called “bourgeois-nationalism”, as a result of which 
Shamil’s role underwent a radical revision. In a 
remarkable volte-face, Soviet historians condemned him 
as the leader of a “reactionary and nationalistic move- 
ment in the service of English capitalism and the 
Turkish sultan.” They argued that by fighting against 
the Russians, Shamil became a hindrance to progress, 
in so far as the incorporation of the “backward” and 
“feudal” Caucasus into a technologically-advanced 
Russian Empire was an “objective historical necessity” 
and the only way to develop its culture and economy. 
The debate over Shamil’s role reached its peak in 
1956-7, whereupon it was forcibly suppressed by the 
official condemnation of the imam as a thoroughgoing 
reactionary and a religious fanatic. The official view- 
point, however, was not to everyone’s liking, and a 
covert campaign to rehabilitate Shamil, spearheaded by 
some Daghistanf scholars, continued for several decades. 
With the advent of perestrotka and glasnost in 1986, 
Shamil’s contribution to the history of the Caucasus 
was again drastically revised. Today, Shamil is totally 
rehabilitated and is celebrated by most of the 
Daghistanis and the Ceéens as their greatest national 
hero. Symbols and slogans associated with the imdm’s 
resistance to the Russian domination took on a new 
life during the Russo-Ceéen conflict of 1994-5, when 
they were appropriated and re-defined by the sup- 
porters of President Dzohar (Djawhar) Dudaev. 
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see T.M. Barret, The remaking of the Lion of Dagestan, 
in The Russian Review (Ohio), lii/3 (July 1994), 
353-6. 
For Shamil’s predecessors at the head of the anti- 
Russian struggle in the Caucasus, see. A. Bennigsen, 
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Un mouvement populaire au Caucase au XVIII’ siécle, 
in Cahiers du Monde Russe et Sovittique (Paris), 
v/2 (April-June 1964), 159-205; M. Gammer, The 
beginnings of the Nagshbandiyya in Déaghestin and the 
Russian conquest of the Caucasus, in WI, xxxiv (1994), 
204-17. 

Of the general histories of Shamil’s movement, 
J. Baddeley’s The Russian conquest of the Caucasus, 
London 1908, and F. Bodenstedt’s Die Vélker des 
Kaukasus und thre Freihettskdmpfe gegen die Russen, 
Frankfurt 1848, remain standard works in the field, 
at least as far as the military operations are 
concerned. A typical Soviet view of Shamil’s ghaza- 
wat, based on 19th-century Russian sources, is given 
in N.A. Smirnov, Myuridizm na Kavkaze, Moscow 


1961, cf. A. Yandarov, Sufizm i ideologiva natsional’no- | 


osvoboditel’nogo duiZenya, Alma-Ata 1975. An illumi- 
nating, if somewhat idealised account of Shamil and 
his movement, which was extensively used in the 
present article, is M. Gammer, Muslim resistance to 
the Tsar. Shamil and the conquest of Chechnia and 
Daghestan, London 1994. See also CEGENS, AL-KABK, 
and DAGHISTAN. (A. Knysx) 

SHAMMA‘ (a), candlemaker (synonymous with 
sham?), The usage of the latter term as a nisba 
is illustrated by al-Sam‘ani citing names of some 
candlemakers who were also counted among trans- 
mitters of Traditions during the 4th/i0th and Sth/11th 
centuries. The early Aisha manuals did not include a 
chapter on the candlemakers, who were only briefly 
cited by Ibn al-Ukhuwwa (d. 729/1329 [9.2.]). He 
noted the dishonest practice of the shamma‘in, who 
mixed beeswax with vegetable oil and other substances, 
thereby lowering the quality of their product. 

While discussing the shammé‘, some Arab writers 
bring forth two names among the Sakdba, namely, 
‘Uthman (b. ‘Affin) and Tamim al-Dari, the former 
in connection with candlemakers and the latter as the 
pioneer who brought a lamp (kandi!) from Syria and 
lighted it in the Prophet’s mosque in Medina during 
the life of Muhammad. This is cited as the origin of 
the practice of lighting lamps and candles in mosques 
since early Islamic history. Legends aside, the Umayyad 
caliph al-Walid II (125-6/741-2) was credited with 
using candle illumination at the Umayyad court of 
Damascus. The common people of the ‘Abbasid period 
used oil lamps (findil), while the rich and powerful 


could afford expensive candles. Al-Ma’miin (d. 218/ | 


833) spent a lot of money on candle illumination 
during his marriage with Bian bt. al-Hasan b. Sahl, 
and al-Mutawakkil (d. 247/861) spent a fabulous sum 
of 1.2 million dirhams for candles in royal palaces per 
annum. During the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid periods, 
candles were made mainly from beeswax, which was 
sometimes imported from long distances, e.g. from 
Tunis to Egypt. 

There were guilds of candlemakers in the Safawid 
capital city of Isfahan in the 10th/16th and 11th/17th 
centuries. The members of the guild of candlemakers 
(shammat in Persian), were classified as workers of low 
position in society, comparable to the lowly status of 
barbers, bath-keepers, fortune-tellers, bricklayers, 
corpse-washers, porters, muleteers and so forth. Never- 
theless, a modern shammda‘ of North Africa attained 
upward social mobility by writing a history of the 
Hafsid dynasty (cf. Shaykh Abu ’I-‘Abbas al-Shamma‘, 
al-Adillat al-bayyina al-niirdniyya ‘ala mafikhir al-dawla 
al-Hafsiyya, Tunis 1327/1909). The candlemakers’ work 
was in high demand in early modern Syria, where it 
was customary to light candles in marriage ceremonies 
by all strata of people: a candle used to cost 2 liras 
in early 20th-century Synia. 
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AL-SHAMMAKH s. DIRAR, true name Ma‘kil b. 
Dirar, of the Tha‘laba b. Sa‘d of the Bani Dhubyan 
(Ghatafin}, a mukhadram poet and, according to 
some sources, 4 Companion after his conversion in 
9/630 (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jsi@é, i, 324; Aghani, viii, 
98; Isdba, iti, 210). This information is to be treated 
with caution: according to Ibn Sayyid al-Nas [¢.2.], 
the author of a work on the poets of the Prophet, it 
was his brother al-Muzarrid who met him and com- 
posed a poem in his honour (Minah al-midah, Damascus 
1407/1987, 310-11). Al-Shammakh must have been 
too young at this time. 

Reliable information concerning him is extremely 
sparse; details relating to him have been inextricably 
mingled with those relating to his older brother 
al-Muzarnd b. Dirar. He was allegedly ugly, one-eyed 
(al-Safadi, al-Shu‘ir bt “-“ir, 206; al-Baghdadi, Khizdna, 
ed. Haritin, iv, 257), ruddy and of small stature. Certain 
traditions have associated his unprepossessing appear- 
ance with his misogynistic tendencies (al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab al-ashraf; ms. fols. 1090b-1091a}, the traces of 
which, clearly visible, survive in his poetry (Diwdn, 
104-8, 219-23, 287-95). 

After the death of the Prophet, he took part in 
the battle of al-Kadisiyya (al-Tabari, i, 2232, 2292), 
in the conquest of Armenia (ibid. 1, 2667) and in that 
of Adharbaydjan (al-Baladhuri, Fut#h, 329, idem, 
Ansab, fol. 1090b). It is today generally accepted that 
he was martyred in Makan ea. 30/650 (al-Hadi, 157), 
However, al-Baladhuri (dnsdd, fol. 1090b) insists that 
he was not involved in that episode (wa-lam yahdur 
Mikéna); he mentions a lament which he is said 
to have composed for the. occasion. It is therefore 
appropriate to place his death at a later date. 

Al-Shammakh belonged to a family of poets. His 
brothers al-Muzarrid and Djaz’ practised the art of 
the nazm; under the name of the former a diwda has 
survived in a recension by Ibn al-Sikkit (publ. Baghdad 
1962); as regards Djaz’, al-Djumahi attributes to him 
a dirge composed after the assassination of “Umar b. 
al-Khattab (Tabakat, 133; Abi Tammam, Hamdsa, i, 
453-4). Similarly, the two sons of al-Muzarrid, Hasan 
and Kuthayyir (al-Hadi, 89), and the son of Djaz’, 
Djabbar, were poets; the latter composed a lament 
on the death of al-Shammakh. Our poet owes his 
cognomen “the Proud”, to the superb quality of his 
poems (Sami Makki al-‘Ani, Mu‘gjam alkab al-shu‘ard’, 
Baghdad 1971, 127). Examination of his verses con- 


| firms this beyond doubt; first of all, the most emi- 


nent transmitters discussed them in their magjis, among 
those who collected his written poems were Ibn Habib 
in the 2nd/8th century (Vakit, Udaba’, xviii, 116-17) 
and al-Sukkart a century later (Yakit, vii, 98; Ibn 
al-Nadim, al-Fihrisit, Cairo n.d., 230). For his part, 
al-Djumahi places him in the third category of the 
fuhil alongside al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di and Aba Dhu’ayb 
(Tabakat, 123), In more specifically literary terms, 
numerous critics have expressed admiration for his 
treatment of poetic themes (Ibn Kutayba, Shward’; 
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al-Djawaltki, Shark adab al-katib, 328, 372). 

From a thematic point of view, the poetry of 
al-Shammakh is unconcerned with the tribal aspect; 
similarly, total silence surrounds his participation in 
the great conquests of nascent Islam. The poetry of 
circumstance, the principal concern of pre-Islamic 
poetry, does not seem to have tempted him unduly. 
He takes pleasure, on the contrary, in more genuinely 
artistic composition, in the description of animals, 
which he pursues to a degree that has seldom been 
equalled. In the sections relating to camels, whilst 
comparing his camel to a wild ass, he develops an 
episode combining description with narration; the wild 
ass, after a joyous period in which he indulges in 
amorous frolics, is killed as a result of thirst. He leads 
his entire herd to the water, where a well-armed 
hunter waits, accompanied by hunting dogs. Within 
this context, the poet innovates. According to him, 
the animal sees himself as endowed with sentiments 
such as jealousy, the preoccupation of the male 
responsible for a whole herd and terror in the face 
of imminent death; the hunter, the dogs and the 
natural order are presented here in prominent relief 
(Diwan, i, ii, vi, vii, viii, x, xi, xii, xvi, xviii, mulhak, 
iv, xxiii, xxiv, ea io this connection, the 2a’iyya 
(Diwan, 173-202) merits special mention; in this poem 
of 56 verses, the poet relates the episode of the bow. 
In a broad expanse of 20 verses, he evokes at length 
the process of its fabrication and the birth of an 
emotional correspondence between the craftsman and 
his work; the Bedouin is attached to his creation and 
refuses to be parted from it. Tempted by a buyer, 
he sells his bow, but deep regrets beset him. Such 
human resonances are rarely attested in the poetry 
of the ‘Period. Ancient critics aware of it Ibn Kutayba, 
bes ‘ara’, 178; al-Shimshati, al-Anwar wa-mahasin al- 

ash‘ar, Baghdad 1987, 30). Modern scholars speak 
of it as a Masterpiece (Brau, Dte Bogen-Qasidah von 
ai-Sammah, in WKZM, xxxi (1926), 174-95; Mahmiid 
Shakir, Kaws al-Shammakh or al-Kaws al-‘adhra’, in 
al-Kitab, xi [1952], 151-78; al-Hadi, 195-201; Yahya 
al-Djubini, al-Furisiyya fi l-shi'r al-Gahii, Baghdad 1384, 
169, 184-5). 

A second aspect of his poetic talent deserves to be 
stressed. Al-Shammakh seems to have been an excellent 
composer of ragjaz; his Diwan contains 9 urdjitzas 
(section on aradjiz al-diwan, 353-422), in some of which 
he is indebted to Khiyar b. Djaz’, Djundub and 
al-Djulayh. The poet submits this poetic form to a 
new treatment, which recalls that reserved for the 
kasida, with an opening nastb based on the memory 
and the episode of the savage bull (Ullmann, 27). 

However, the poetic language of al-Shammakh is 
discouraging: his language, suffused with archaisms 
and rare terms was and remains difficult of access 
(al-Djahiz, Bayan, ed. Hariin, iii, 251). As early as the 
2nd/8th century, al-Djumahi was stressing the stiffness 
of his style (kaz@za} and his extremely vigorous language 
(shadid mutiin al-shit), implying that it was complex. It 
is for this reason that his poetry is considerably more 
difficult than that of Labid (Tabakat, 132; Ibn Sayyid 
al-Nas, op. cit., 234-5), which is itself extremely 
complicated. Modern research has been concerned 
with giving him the status that he deserves; his reha- 
bilitation, instigated by Blachére, seems today to be 
progressing successfully, and Thomas Bauer considers 
him one of the best representatives of classical poetry 
(Bauer, 259, esp. 273). 
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SHAMMAKHA, Shammakhi, Shammiakhiyya, the 
mediaeval Islamic names for a town in the for- 
mer region of Shirwan in eastern Caucasia, 
from ca. the 4th/10th century capital of the local 
Yazidi dynasty of Shirwan Shahs, by whom it was 
temporarily re-named Yazidiyya. For its pre-modern 
role and then for its post-1917 one, first within the 
Azerbaijan Republic of the former Soviet Union and 
now in the independent Republic of Azerbaijan, under 
its present name of Shemakha, see sHIRWAN and sHIR- 
WAN SHAHS. 7 (Ep.) 

AL-SHAMMAKHI a -IFRANI, the name of 
two Ibadi [see 18AD1yya] scholars and juris- 
consults from the Djabal Nafisa [g.v.) in 
Tripolitania. 

1. Apo ’L-‘ABBAs AHMAD B. ABI ‘UTHMAN Sa‘ip b. 
“Abd al-Wahid, especially famed as a biographer, died 
in Djumada 928/April-May 1522 in one of the villages 
of the oasis of the Ifren of the Djabal Naftsa, in 
Tripolitania. Among his pupils was Abi Yahya 
Zakariyya’ b. Ibrahim al-Hawwari. 

He was the author of the following works: 1. A 
commentary on the ‘Akida, a short treatise on theology 
by Abi Hafs ‘Umar b. Djami* al-Nafusi; 2. A com- 
mentary on his synopsis of the K. al-Adl wa ‘l-insaf 
on the sources of law by Abi Ya‘kib Yisuf b. Ibrahim 
al-Sadrati; 3. K. al-Siyar, a biographical collection, 
spiced with anecdotes and a few historical events, of 
the principal Ibadi personages. A few extracts trans- 
lated into French have been published by E. Masqueray 
in his Chronique d’Abou Zakaria, Algiers 1879, 325 ff; 
the Arabic text was lithographed at Cairo in 1301/ 
1884. 

Bibliography: A.C, de Motylinski, Bibliographie du 
Mzab, in Bull. de Correspond. afric. (1885), i. ti, 47- 
70; idem, Le Dyebel Nefousa, Paris 1899, 90, n. 1; 
Shammakhi, K. al-Siyar, 562; Abi Ishak Ibrahim 
al-Yisuf Atfiyash al-Djaza’iri, al-Dr‘aya ila sabil al- 
mu minin, Cairo 1342/1923, 28, n. 1; T. Lewicki, Une 
chronique Ibadite “Kitab as-Syar” Abi 1-‘Abbds Ahmad 
as-Sammabi, avec quelques remarques sur Uorigine et UVhis- 
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59-78; Brockelmann; II’, 312, S II, 339; Zirikli, 

Alam’, i, 126. 

2. Apt SAxin ‘Amir B. ‘ALT b. ‘Amir b. Isfaw, 
d. at an advanced age in 792/1390 in one of the 
villages of the Ifren in the Djabal Nafiisa. 

After studying with Aba Masa ‘Isa b. ‘Isa al- 
Shammakhi, he attached himself to Aba ‘Aziz b. 
Ibrahim b. Abi Yahya. On the conclusion of his 
studies he settled at Metiwen, where he devoted himself 
to teaching for thirteen years. He then settled in the 
oasis of Ifren in 756/1355. His pupils were his son 
Abt ‘Imran Misa, his grandson Sulayman, Abu 
’1-Kasim b. Ibrahim al-Barradi, Abi Ya‘kib Yiasuf b. 
Misbah, etc. 

He composed the following works: 1. a Diwan, 
which remained unfinished, in four great volumes but 
which has become the fundamental lawbook of the 
people of the Djabal Nafiisa; 2. al-‘Akida, a theolog- 
ical treatise dedicated to Nth b. Hazim; 3. al-Kasida 
Si “l-azmina. 

Bibliography: Shammakhi, KF. al-Styar, 559; Moty- 
linski, Bibliographie du Mzab, i-ii, 45; Brockelmann, 
S II, 349. (Mou. Ben CHENEB) 
SHAMMAR, a nomadic tribal confederation 

currently found in Saudi Arabia, Syria and ‘Irak. 
Their oral tradition states that they are Yemenis of 
Kahtani origin. Their myth of descent links their 
ancestry to Shimmar Ibn al-‘Amluk, a Yemeni king 
of ancient times. The date of their migration northward 
is not clear. Neither historical sources nor their oral 
tradition provides accurate documentation concerning 
their migration to Djabal Shammar, previously known 
as Djabala Tayy?’. Their oral narratives claim that 
they established themselves in Djabal Shammar in the 
16th century after pushing away a local leader by the 
name of Bahidj. 

While the majority of the tribe remained in Djabal 
Shammar, some sections migrated to the area between 
the Tigris and Euphrates in the 18th century in search 
of pasture and under pressure from local tribes such 
as the ‘Anaza and the Su‘idi dynasty. These sections 
are referred to as northern Shammar or Shammar of 
Mesopotamia. They consist of a number of tribal 
lineages the most known of which are the Djarba, 
Tokah and Zakarit. In Mesopotamia, the Shammar 
combined pastoral nomadism with agriculture. Some 
became Shri under the influence of the Shi‘T com- 
munities of the region, especially in ‘Irak. The tribe 
developed a history distinct from their brothers in the 
south. 

Those who remained in Djabal Shammar are known 
as southern Shammar. This group attracted the 
attention of a number of 19th-century European 
travellers among whom are Wallin, Doughty, Blunt, 
and Guarmani. In the 20th century, the accounts of 
Musil and Montagne are prominent. One of the 
reasons behind their preoccupation with the Shammar 
stemmed from the fact that this nomadic tribe was 
at the height of its power, as it succeeded in 
establishing a centralised authority over most of central 
Arabia. 

Estimates of their number vary in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. The Handbook of Arabia gives a 
figure of 4,000 tents and a total of 150,000-200,000 
individuals. This excludes those who were settled in 
the oases of Djabal Shammar, Hail, Mukak, Sab‘an, 
Mustadjida, Ghazala and Rawda, estimated by 
Montagne at 20,000 individuals. 

The southern Shammar are divided into four tribal 
sections; ‘Abda, Sindjara, Aslam and Taman. In the 
19th century, the ‘Abda assumed leadership of the 
whole tribe. Unlike other nomadic tribes in the area, 








the Shammar combined their nomadism with control 
over an oasis settlement, Ha’il [¢.v.]. From there, their 
chiefs, the Al Rashid [g.v.], expanded into al-Kasim 
and southern Nadjd. Musil claimed that Rashid? 
expansion reached the borders of Aleppo, Damascus, 
Basra, ‘Umin and ‘Asir by the end of the last century. 
However, their power base remained strongest in 
Djabal Shammar and the Great Nafiid, the core of 
their tribal dira. 

The Shammar dynasty developed a complex political 
organisation. The Rashidi amirs, resident in Hail, 
co-existed with the Shammar skaykks who were drawn 
from the chiefly families of the tribal sections. The 
latter participated in the amirs’ raids in return for a 
share of the booty. They attended the magjlis in H#il 
where they regularly received gifts and subsidies from 
the Rashidi amirs. These subsidies, together with a 
network of marriages with the oasis amirs ensured 
interdependence and loyalty at least until the beginning 
of the 20th century. 

The Shammar dynasty rested on a multi-resource 
economy. The Shammar. pastoral economy was 
supplemented by control over trade and pilgrimage 
caravans. Their tribal territory included important 
trade routes which linked Mesopotamia and the Gulf 
ports to the holy cities of the Hidjaz. Wahhabi 
fanaticism in the 18th and 19th centuries led to the 
diversion of trade routes in favour of Hail, which 
was then outside their control. Trading and pilgrim 
caravans were usually accompanied by a caravan leader 
and a group of armed men who were responsible for 
its security, and this leader was appointed by the Hail 
amir who expected him to levy a toll from the caravan 
after keeping a sum for himself. In return for this 
toll, the H#il amirs guaranteed the safety of merchants 
and pilgrims, especially Shi‘is from Persia and ‘Irak, 
regarded as heretics by the Wahhabi Su‘tidi dynasty 
in southern Nadjd. Taxes levied from these sources 
ensured a surplus in the hands of the amirs, and Ha’il 
developed into an important transit station where 
traders, craftsmen and agriculturalists coexisted and 
flourished. 

Its prosperity was maintained as a result of an 
extended period of peace and security. The amirs were 
able to raise a “police force”, drawn from among 
their slaves and the sedentary population, mainly the 
Bani Tamim of Hail, in charge of keeping order in 
the oasis. Also an army consisting of a mixture of 
tribal people, mercenaries, sedentary groups and, above 
all, slaves was often sent to distant areas to pacify 
any rebellious Bedouin and enforce Rashidi hegemony 
in other oases and towns. 

Towards the end of the 19th century, Rashid 
expansion led to the collapse of Su‘idi domination 
in al-Riyad, and for a brief period the Rashidis under 
the banner of Muhammad Ibn Rashid became the 
undisputed rulers of central Arabia. The Ottoman 
empire recognised them there and maintained good 
relations with them through the wai of Basra. They 
supplied the amirs with irregular subsidies and weapons 
to cement a fragile alliance which cost the Shammar 
nothing but a vague recognition of nominal Ottoman 
suzerainty, manifested in the mentioning of the sultan’s 
name during the Friday prayers in Hail. This alliance 
eventually led to the collapse of their dynasty with 
the defeat of the Ottoman empire in the First World 
War. 

Rashidi supremacy in Arabia began to be eroded 
with the return of Ibn Su‘td from his exile in Kuwayt 
in 1902 to recapture his ancestral capital from the 
Rashidis. Having secured the support of Britain during 
the First World War, he drove them out of Hail in 
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1921, thus putting an end to their leadership and role 
in Arabian politics. The Rashidr ruling group was 
taken hostage to his capital, al-Riyad, where some 
members of the family are still resident. Ibn Su‘ud 
confiscated their belongings and prohibited them from 
returning to their land, and through a series of 
marriages with Rashidi and Shammari women, 
incorporated them into his wide network of affinities. 

After a series of fierce battles, some Shammar 
sections refused to become subjects of Ibn Su‘aid, but 
fled to Mesopotamia to join their tribal brothers in 
the north at a time when Britain was establishing a 
protectorate in ‘Irak. The latter, being on good terms 
with Ibn Su‘id, guaranteed that the Shammar 
remained there without being able to launch a counter- 
attack on him. However, the majority of the Shammar 
were pacified and reluctantly accepted the loss of their 
supremacy in Arabia, with some of them adopting 
Wahhabism and accepting settlement among the Azgjar 
(q.v.] of the Ikiwan. 

With the establishment of the Su‘idi state, the 
Shammar lost their tribal autonomy and, above all, 
their exclusive rights to pasture and water in their 
traditional tribal dra. In 1925, Ibn Su‘id abolished 
tribal territories, which became the property of the 
state. Later, in 1968, the Land Redistribution Act 
allocated special areas to particular tribes and shaykhly 
lineages within each tribe. These measures widened 
economic differentiation within groups and altered the 
nature of available resources. Forced sedentarisation 
was imposed on the Shammar, with the aim of 
confining them to special areas where they could be 
closely controlled and, above all, their independence 
and “asabiyya eroded. The history of enmity between 
the Shammar and the Su‘idis precludes the former 
from taking advantage of the new economic oppor- 
tunities created by the state, such as employment in 
the National Guard, a para-military organisation 
consisting mainly of tribal peoples, and endowed with 
the function of protecting the Su‘tdi royal family. 
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(M. At-RasHEED) 

SHAMS (a.), the sun (f). 

1. In Pre-Islamic Arab lore. 

This was a divinity worshipped in the Semitic world, 
especially in Assyria-Babylonia (cf. its attributes 
in K. Tailqvist, Akkadische Gétterepitheta, Helsinki 1938, 
453 ff.) and in South Arabia, where the plurals shums 
(for shumiis) given by Yakit (ed. Beirut, iii, 362) for 
this sanam or idol, ’sims and the dual shmsy (G. Ryck- 
mans, Les noms propres sudsémitiques, Louvain 1934-5, i, 
33; A. Jamme, Le panthéon sud-arabe préislamique d’aprés 
les sources épigraphiques, in Muséon, |x [1947], 101 ff) 








denote the titulary divinities of a certain individual 
or ethnic group or clan or territory. For Yakit, it 
was “an idol of the Bani Tamim; it had a sanctuary 
and was worshipped by all the sections of the Bani 
Udd (sc. the grandfather of Tamim), sc. Dabba, Taym, 
‘Adi, Thawr and ‘Ukl. Its custodians (sdédins [.v.}) 
were the Bani Aws b. Mukhashin ... It was destroyed 
by Hind b. Abi Hala and Sufyan b. Usayyid ...”. 

But this idol is not mentioned in Ibn al-Kalbi’s 
Book of Idols, although the T°A, citing the Kamiis, 
states the contrary, saying “It was an ancient idol 
mentioned by Ibn al-Kalbi”. It is very likely that this 
deity did not belong in the pantheon of Central Arabia 
and that mention of it, rare in the sources, is just a 
contamination from its cult by the South Arabs. This 
seems especially likely in that the theophoric name 
‘Abd Shams, only known in a section of Kuraysh 
(TA, iv, 172 ll. 32-3), is found in the Tamim in the 
syncopated form ‘Abshams (zd., 173 1. 1), which is 
attested in Sabaean (Ryckmans, op. cit., 1, 241). The 
same applies to the theophoric name ‘Abd al-Sharik, 
known amongst the Djuhayna, which Arab authors 
render by ‘Abd al-Shams, giving to al-Sharik, recog- 
nised as the name of an idol, the sense of karn al-shams 
“the rising sun” (al-Tibrizi, in Hamdsa, 218; Ibn 
Durayd, cited in TA, vi, 392 ll. 26 ff). 

Moreover, the Kur’an attributes the cult of the Sun 
to Saba’ (XXVII, 24), whilst it attributes the cult of 
Venus, the Moon and the Sun to Mesopotamia, the 
homeland of Abraham (VI, 74, cf. XXXVII, 86). The 
exhortation, only found occasionally (XLVII, 37), not 
to worship the Sun and Moon, two signs created by 
God, is certainly an allusion to these two instances. 
“For nowhere in Kuranic polemics is there any 
emphasis on the stellar cult” (Fahd, Le panthéon de 
VArabie Centrale & la veille de Vhégire, Paris 1968, 151). 

Theophoric names including the element Shams are 
numerous amongst the Greek inscriptions of the 
Hawran (see D. Sourdel, Les cultes du Hauran a l’époque 
romaine, Paris 1952, 53 ff.), showing that the Arabs 
who had migrated northwards had come under the 
Hellenistic cult of Helios, which Strabo makes the 
main deity of the Nabataeans (see his Geographica, ed. 
C. Miller, 784; Wellhausen, Reste?, 60-1; Sourdel, op. 
ctt., 53 n. 1). 

For the interpretation of the term al-[laha “the 
goddess” (applied in certain sources to the Sun), 
mentioned in an elegy pronounced by Amina bt. 
“Utayba ca. A.D. 621 on her father fallen in battle 
at the Yawm Khaww, between the Bant Asad and 
the Yarbu‘ (7°A, ix, 375), cf. Fahd, op. cit, 152-3. 

Bibliography: This article is essentially based on 

Fahd, Le panthéon, 150-3. (T. Faup) 

2. In astronomy. 

In the Aristotelian view accepted by most Muslim 
astronomers, the sun was a ball-shaped solid body 
(according to early doctrines made of fire), which 
moved around the earth in the solar sphere. This 
sphere was made of crystalline or ether and occupied 
a central position between the spheres of Venus and 
Mars [see FALAK]. 

In the geocentric representation of the heavens, 
which the Muslim astronomers adopted from Ptolemy 
[see BATLAMIYUs], the earth is assumed to be fixed in 
the centre of the universe. The sun moves on the 
ecliptic in the direction of the zodiacal signs, i.e. from 
west to east, and its longitude is measured from the 
vernal point [see MINTAKAT AL-BURODJ]. The period of 
return of the sun to the vernal point is the tropical 
year; the period of return to a fixed star, the sidereal 
year. The precession of the equinoxes is the difference 
between the tropical and the sidereal solar motion. 
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In order to predict the solar position on the ecliptic, 
most Muslim astronomers used the Ptolemaic eccen- 
tre model or the equivalent simple epicycle model. 
These models were adopted by Ptolemy from his 
predecessor Hipparchus (Rhodes, 2nd century B.C.) 
and were based on the observed differences in length 
between the seasons. 





Fig. | P 


In the eccentre model (see Fig. 1) the sun S moves 
at a constant speed on the circle ASP, whose radius 
is taken equal to 60. The centre C of this circle is 
removed from the earth EF by a distance ¢, the solar 
eccentricity (md bayn al-markazayn). The sun reaches its 
largest distance from the earth at the apogee A (aw@), 
its smallest distance at the perigee P (hadid). The 
vernal point is indicated by V; the longitude of the 
apogee, angle VEA, by Ay. 

Since the sun moves uniformly on the eccentric 
circle, the mean solar anomaly a, (khdssat al-shams), 
angle ACS, increases linearly as a function of time. 
In order to determine the non-linear true solar anomaly 
a, the angle AES between the apogee and the sun as 
seen from the earth, a correction q, called the solar 
equation (ta‘dil al-shams), must be subtracted from or 
added to the mean solar anomaly. This correction, 
equal to angle ESC in Fig. 1, can be calculated as a 
function of the true anomaly by applying the sine 
rule to the triangle ESC. In this way we obtain 


g(a) = arcsin (= sin a): 


In order to determine the solar equation as a func- 
tion of the mean solar anomaly a,, we can extend 
triangle ESC to a right-angled triangle ESX, in which 
Z.SXE = 90° and hence EX = e. sin a, and CX = 
e. cos a,. From this we find 








. e. sin a, 
Aan) = are V(e.sin a,)? + (60 + e.cos a,) 


or the equivalent 


e.sin a, 
Han) = arctan | OF, cos Gn, | 


Using these modern formulae we have a = a, - ¢ for 
every value of the mean or true solar anomaly, The 
true solar longitude % (mawdi al-shams), angle VES, 
can be obtained by adding the longitude of the apogee 
to the true anomaly: } = a + Ay. Instead 











of the mean solar anomaly, ancient and mediaeval 
astronomers usually based their calculations on another 
linear function of time, namely the mean solar 
longitude A,, (wasat al-shams), defined by Ay =a, + Ag. 
Using the formulae for the solar equation given above 
(with @ replaced by A - Ay and a, by A, - Ay), we 
have X= A,, - g for all values of A and A,. 


eV 





Fig. 2 P 


In the simple epicycle model (see Fig. 2) the sun 
S moves clockwise on a small-circle, called the epicycle 
(falak al-tadwir), whose radius 7 is equal to the eccen- 
tricity e of the eccentre model. The centre of the 
epicycle rotates in the direction of the zodiacal signs 
on a circle around the earth with radius 60, the 
deferent (al-falak al-hamil), If the angular velocities of 
the sun and the epicycle centre are equal to the 
angular velocity of the sun in the eccentre model, the 
two models are equivalent. In that case the sun reaches 
its largest distance from the earth whenever the epicycle 
centre passes through A, its smallest distance whenever 
the epicycle centre passes through P. (For more infor- 
mation about the Ptolemaic solar model, see O. Peder- 
sen, A survey of the Almagest, Odense 1974, ch. 5.) 

In early Islamic astronomical sources we find 
non-Ptolemaic planetary equations based on Persian 
and Indian methods (for the transmission of Persian 
and Indian astronomy to the Islamic world, see ‘um 
AL-HayY’A). For instance, al-Kh“arazmi [9.v.} calculated 
the solar equation according to the so-called “method 
of declinations”: 


Ham) = Ynax « 





> 


5A,) 
€ 


where max denotes the maximum solar equation (¢max= 
arcsin(e/60)), 6 the solar declination [see MayL], and 
€ the obliquity of the ecliptic [see MINTAKAT 
AL-BuRUD). A treatise by al-Birini [¢.v.] describing 
the method of declinations and many other methods 
of calculating the solar equation was discussed in E.S. 
Kennedy and A. Muruwwa, Biriint on the solar equation, 
in JNES, xvii (1958), 112-21*. 

The Muslim astronomers significantly improved 
upon the solar parameter values used by both Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy. The values of the length of the 
solar year, the solar eccentricity, and the position and 
motion of the solar apogee were repeatedly updated 
on the basis of fresh observations (see MaRSAD]. The 
length of the solar year was generally determined from 
solar observations at equinoxes or solstices made 
over periods of many centuries. For this purpose, 
Muslim astronomers combined the data of Ptolemy 
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and Hipparchus with their own results. As early as 
the 3rd/9th century Muslim astronomers improved 
the method of determining the eccentricity and the 
longitude of the apogee from the lengths of the sea- 
sons by measuring the periods between the midpoints 
of the seasons (fusiil). 

The motion of the solar apogee, approximately 1° 
per 70 years in the direction of the zodiacal signs, 
had not been recognised by Ptolemy. Many Muslim 
astronomers made it equal to the precession of the 
equinoxes. The 5th/11th-century Andalusian astro- 
nomer al-Zarkalt [g.v.] was the first to discover that 
the two motions are different; he estimated the side- 
real motion of the solar apogee to be 1° per 279 
Julian years in the direction of the signs (12"54”" per 
year; the modern value is 11"46"’) (see G.J. Toomer, 
The solar theory of az-Kargal, in Centaurus, xiv [1969}, 
306-36). 

Extensive accounts of solar observations can be 
found, in particular, in al-Biriini’s work (see al-Kaniin 
al-Mas‘adi, Haydarabad 1954-6, ii, 636 ff., and J. Ali, 
The determination of the coordinates of cities, Beirut 1967). 
Parameter values used by Hipparchus/Ptolemy and 
the authors of various important Islamic astronomical 
handbooks [see zipy] are presented in Table 1. 

In order to perform practical computations of the 
solar longitude in a convenient way, practically all 
zidjs contained the following tables: 

— A table for the mean solar motion (Gadwal wasat 
al-shams), which gave the mean motion in various 
periods depending on the calendar used [see 
TA’RIKH): groups of years (al-siniin al-madjmi‘‘a), single 
years (al-siniin al-mabsiita), months, days, and hours. 
By adding the mean motion to the given mean 
solar longitude at a certain fixed point in time, the 
epoch, the mean longitude A,, at any time could 
be calculated. 

— A similar table for the determination of the longitude 
of the solar apogee Ay. This table was usually 
headed harakat al-awdj, or also harakat al-kawakib 
al-thabita (cf. above). The mean anomaly a,, was 


found by subtracting A, from A,. 
~ A table for the solar equation (ta‘dil al-shams) as a 

function of the mean anomaly. Since no negative 

numbers were used, the values in the solar 
equation table had to be subtracted from the mean 
solar longitude in order to obtain the true solar 
longitude if the anomaly was smaller than 180°; 
otherwise, they had to be added. 
In various Islamic astronomical handbooks the 
calculation of the solar position using the tables listed 
above was replaced by tables giving the true solar 
longitude directly as a function of the date [see 
Takwim]. Some of these ephemerides could be used 
only during one particular year, others included 
yearly corrections which made them suitable for 
long-term use. Examples can be found in the almanac 
of al-Zarkali (see J.M. Millds Vallicrosa, Estudios sobre 
Azarquiel, Madrid/Granada 1943-50, 158-65); in a trea- 
tise on astronomical instruments by al-Marrakushi 
[g.v-]; (see J.J. Sédillot, Traité des instruments astronomiques 
des arabes, Paris 1834 (reprint Frankfurt 1984), 134-7); 
and in an 8th/14th-century Damascene corpus of 
tables for time-keeping by al-Khalili (Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale ms. arabe 2558, fols. 8-9"). 

Only incidental attempts were made by Muslim 
astronomers to improve or modify the Ptolemaic solar 
model. Some of these attempts aimed at an explana- 
tion of the striking variation in the solar parameters 
during the centuries, others at a better correspondence 
with cosmological principles. In the model of al-Zarkali 
the centre of the eccentric solar orbit moved slowly 
on a small circle around the average eccentre. As 
a result the eccentricity varied between 1;51 and 
Ptolemy’s 2;29,30 (expressed sexagesimally; see ‘LM 
AL-HIsAB). Al-Zarkali ignored the variation of the 
longitude of the solar apogee also induced by his 
modification (see Toomer’s article referred to above 
and J. Samsé and E. Millas, Jon al-Banna’, Ibn Ishag 
and Ibn al-Zargalluh’s solar theory, in Sams6, Islamic 
astronomy in medieval Spain, Aldershot 1994). 

In the 6th/12th century various Andalusian 





Maximum Longitude Daily motion length of the 
Name Place Year equation of the apogee of the apogee solar year 
Ptolemy Alexandria 140 A.D. 2523 65;30 =f 365; 14,48 
Yahya Baghdad 214/829 1;59, 0 82;39 926,50 365;14,27,12 
al-Kh”arazmi Baghdad c. 215/830 2314 77;55 - 365;15,30,23: 
al-Battant Raqqa 266/880 1;59,10 82315 8357,37! 365;14,26 
Ibn Ytinus Cairo 393/1003 2; 0,30 86;10 8;25;267 365;14,32,28 
al-Birini Ghazna 422/1031 1;59, 3 85;10,19 8;34,31 365; 14,26,28 
al-Zarkali Toledo 467/1075 1;52, 4° 85;49 2; 7,11%* — 365;15,23,29% 
al-Khazini Marv 514/1120 2312,23 85;52 8;57,39 365;14,27,21 
al-Tist Maragha 660/1262 2; 0,30 88;50,34 8;27,14° 365; 14,32,28 
Ibn al-Shatir Damascus 7350/1349 2; 2, 6 90;10,10 9;51,47 365;14,32,31 
al-Kashi Samarkand 814/141] 2; 0,29 90;59, 9 8;27,14° 365;14,32,28 
Ulugh Beg Samarkand 851/1447 1;55,23 90;30, 5 8;27,145 365;14,33, 8 





Table 1: Value of the maximum solar equation (in degrees), the longitude of the solar apogee (in degrees), the daily 
motion of the apogee (in sexagesimal thirds), and the length of the tropical year (in days), as used by 
Ptolemy and Muslim astronomers in their tables for the solar motion. All values are given in sexagesimal 


notation. 
* Different from the precession of the equinoxes. 
Sidereal. 
Close to 1° in 66 Byzantine years. 
Equal to I° in 70'/ Persian years. 


Equal to 1° in 279 Julian years. 
Equal to 1° in 70 Persian years. 
Close to 1° in 60 Persian years. 


Doe eR KY 


Al-Zarkal’s maximum equation fluctuates between 1° 46' and 2° 23' with a period of 3343 Julian years. 
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astronomers tried to make the Ptolemaic planetary 
models conform more closely to the Aristotelian 
physical principles. In the solar model of al-Bitridjf 
[g.v.], the pole of the solar orbit moved on a small 
circle around the pole of the equator. Its motion was 
uniform with respect to a point slightly removed from 
that pole, thus accounting for the different lengths of 
the seasons in a way similar to the Ptolemaic eccentre 
model (see B.R. Goldstein, Al-Bitriyt: On the principles 
of astronomy, New Haven 1971). 

In his popular Tadhhra fi “tlm al-haya, the 7th/13th- 
century Persian astronomer Nasir al-Din al-Tist [g.v.] 
attempted to give a physically more realistic repre- 
sentation of the Ptolemaic planetary models and to 
find solutions for the purported “difficulties” (ishkalas) 
with these models: non-uniform motion and incomplete 
rotation. Thus he made his models mathematically 
equivalent to those of Ptolemy, but used solid spheres 
bounded by two parallel spherical surfaces instead of 
circles (see FJ. Ragep, Nasir al-Din al-Titsi’s memoir on 
astronomy, New York 1993, esp. i, 46-53, 144-9). 

The 8th/14th-century Damascene astronomer Ibn 
al-Shatir [g.v.] made some of the most elaborate 
modifications to Ptolemy’s models. He made the sun 
rotate on an epicycle, whose centre rotated on a larger 
epicycle moving uniformly around the earth (see 
V. Roberts, The solar and lunar theory of Ibn ash-Shdtir. 
A pre-Copernican Copernical model, in Isis, xlviii_ [1957], 
428-32). 

The sun played a crucial role in many types 
of observations and astronomical calculations. In 
particular, the time of the day and the divisions of 
the (solar) year were defined on the basis of the solar 
motion. Although the Islamic religious calendar is 
a lunar one, solar calendars were used intensively for 
agricultural and administrative purposes [see TA’RIKH]. 
In folk astronomy, simple arithmetical schemes for 
the length of the shadow cast by a man were used 
to determine the approximate time of the day and 
the prayer times (see D.A. King, A survey of medieval 
Islamic shadow schemes for simple time-reckoning, in Ontens, 
xxxii [1990], 191-249); sunrise and sunset at the 
equinoxes and solstices were used to establish 
the direction of Mecca [see Makka. 4. and MATLA‘]. 
In mathematical astronomy, extensive tables of spher- 
ical astronomical functions were used to determine 
the time of the day from the solar altitude and to 
design sophisticated sundials [see MIKAT. 2. and 
MIZWALA]. 

The equation of time (tad! al-ayydm bi-layaltha or 
ta‘dil al-zaman), a correction required to convert the 
time found from observations of the sun into mean 
time, was explained and tabulated in most Islamic 
astronomical handbooks (see ZAMAN and E.S. Kennedy, 
Two medieval approaches to the equation of ame, in Centaurus, 
xxxi [1988], 1-8). Likewise, we find extensive tables 
for the prediction for solar and lunar eclipses [see 
KustF]. In connection with such predictions, Muslim 
astronomers used Ptolemy’s method to find the angular 
diameter of the sun and the solar distance from the 
earth from observations of eclipses. Like Ptolemy, they 
found a solar distance around 1,000 earth radii, more 
than ten times too small (see N.M. Swerdiow, Al 
Battant’s determination of the solar distance, in Centaurus, 
xvii [1973], 97-105). Finally, the solar position on the 
ecliptic was required to predict the first visibility of 
the lunar crescent after new moon [see RU’YAT AL- 
HILAL]. 

In astrology [see NUDJGM (AHKAM AL-)], the sun 
had a large influence on the well-being of humans, 
animals, political affairs, etc. The characteristics 
attached to the sun were listed by al-Biriini (see 





R.R. Wright, The book of instruction in the elements of the 
art of astrology, London 1934, 240-54). The sun was 
assumed to change the characteristics of the moon 
and the planets if these were within certain small 
distances from the sun (iid., 296-302). The astrological 
lots [see sAHM] were calculated using the solar position 
on the ecliptic (zbid., 279-95). Certain astrological 
periods were defined in terms of the solar year 
(see D. Pingree, The Thousands of Abt Ma‘shar, London 
1968, 59-64). 

Bibliography: Entries with an asterisk were 
reprinted in E.S. Kennedy et alii, Studies in the Islamic 
exact sciences, Beirut 1983. For all astronomers 
mentioned, see also the respective articles in the 
Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 14 vols. plus 2 suppl. 
vols., New York 1970-80. 

On the solar models used by Muslim astronomers, 
see also O. Neugebauer, Thabit ben Qurra On the 
solar year and On the motion of the eighth sphere, 
in Procs. of the American Philosophical Society, cvi (1962), 
264-99; B.R. Goldstein, On the theory of trepidation, 
in Centaurus, x (1964), 232-47; K.P. Moesgaard, 
Thabit ibn Qurra between Ptolemy and Copernicus, in 
Archwe for the History of the Exact Sciences, xii (1974), 
199-216; J. Samsé, A homocentric solar model by Abi 
Jafar al-Khazin, in Journal for the History of Arabic 
Science (= JHAS), i (1977), 268-75; and W. Hartner, 
Ptolemy and Ibn Yanus on solar parallax, in Archives 
intemationales d'histoire des sciences, xxx (1980), 5-26. 

On the determination of the solar parameters, 
see W. Hartner and M. Schramm, al-Biriint and the 
theory of the solar apogee, in A.C. Crombie (ed.), Scien- 
tific change, London 1961, 206-18; V.M. Petersen 
and O. Schmidt, The determination of the longitude of 
the apogee of the orbit of the sun according to Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, in Centaurus, xii (1968), 73-96; G.A. 
Saliba, Solar observations at the Maraghah observatory 
before 1275: a new set of parameters, in Jnal. for the 
Hist. of Astronomy, xvi (1985), 113-22; idem, The deter- 
mination of the solar eccentricity and apogee according to 
Mw ayyad al-Din al-Urdi, in ZGAIW, ii (1985), 47-67 
(both repr. in Saliba, A history of Arabic astronomy, 
New York 1994). 

On the calculation of the solar equation and on 
tables for the calculation of the solar position, see 
H. Salam and E.S. Kennedy, Solar and lunar tables 
in early Islamic astronomy, in JAOS, Ixxxvi (1967), 
492-97*, Kennedy, A set of medieval tables for quick 
calculation of solar and lunar ephemerides, in Onens, 
xvili-xix (1967), 327-34*; idem, The solar equation in 
the 24 of Yahya b. Abi Mansiir, in Y. Maeyama and 
W.G. Saltzer (eds.), Prismata, Wiesbaden 1977, 
183-6*; G.A. Saliba, Computational techniques in a set 
of late medieval astronomical tables, in FHAS, i (1977), 
24-32; D.A. King and Kennedy, Jbn al-Mayjdi’s tables 
Jor calculating ephemerides, in FHAS, iv (1980), 48-68 
(repr. in King, Islamic mathematical astronomy, London 
1986); J. Samsé6, Al-Zargal, Alfonso X and Peter of 
Aragon on the solar equation, in King and Saliba (eds.), 
From deferent to equant, New York 1987, 467-82; 
B. van Dalen, A table for the true solar longitude in the 
Jami Zij, in A. von Gotstedter (ed.), Ad Radices, 
Stuttgart 1994, 171-90. 

On the sun in folk astronomy, see also Ch. Pellat, 
Le calendrier de Cordoue, Leiden 1961, and D.M. 
Varisco, Medieval agriculture and Islamic science, Seattle 
1994, (B. vAN Daten) 
3. In art. 

In the first centuries of Islam, the sun was mainly 
depicted in symbolic forms such as the sun wheel, 
spiral whorl, swastika, rosette and five- or six-point 
star. The tentative interpretation of these motifs as 
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solar symbols is based on their traditional meaning 
in the ancient Near East. At this early stage, the most 
important were the stylised floral devices called shamsa 
in Kur’an illumination, which marked the head of a 
sura and the fifth or tenth dya. These decorative forms 
developed from “tree of life” motifs, which in antiquity 
were closely associated with sun gods and which 
reached Islam in Sasanid and Coptic textiles. 

Beginning in the 12th century A.D., however, 
the interest of Turkish dynasties in astrological 
prognostication introduced astral iconography into 
architecture, metalwork, ceramics and book illustra- 
tions. The sun was depicted as a disk surrounded by 
rays, often with a human face in the centre, or as 
an enthroned and haloed ruler. Surrounded by an 
inner circle of the six planets and an outer circle of 
the twelve zodiac signs, the sun represents the centre 
of heavenly motion. Alternatively, as one of the 
revolving planets, it appears mounted on the back of 
Leo, the sign of its house, or occasionally on Aries, 
the sign of its exaltation. From 6th/12th-century stone 
reliefs of a bridge in Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar, the sun-lion 
combination persisted in innumerable examples of 
minor arts and paintings up to the Shir-Dir 
(1020/1611) madrasa in Samarkand and to the flag of 
Pahlavi Iran. 

As a royal symbol, the sun appears adjoining the 
sultan’s name in 7th/13th Saldjikid coins from 
Anatolia. It is depicted alone, with a lion, or between 
two lions. In the same spirit, royal shields of many 
periods were fashioned with a sun or some solar 
symbol in the centre, occasionally with the zodiacal 
signs around, as in a shield of the Mughal sultan 
Akbar. The sun formed a part of a halo in portraits 
of the Mughals and was depicted in the centre of 
their royal canopies. On the yearly pilgrimage to 
Mecca, other dynasties sent palanquins (mahkmal [q.v.]}) 
decorated with solar designs that symbolised their 
political status. A similar princely iconography underlies 
the composition of many metal vessels, on which an 
enthroned ruler replaces the sun in its cosmic setting. 
In other examples, mainly Mamlik, only the ruler’s 
name remains, with the long letters forming a rayed 
disk. In architecture, the artistic evolution resulted 
in the unusual dome of the congregational mosque 
of Malatya. In the interior of this dome, a whorl of 
bricks creates, in the summit, a hexagram made up 
of the name Muhammad. This solar symbol denotes 
a divine context rather than a princely one, the 
Muslim version of a cosmic dome, which in Christian 
monuments would have the Pantocrator in the summit. 

In religious painting, especially during the 10th/16th 
century, the sun is sometimes shown reflected in a 
mirror or in a pool of water, symbolising the reflection 
of the Divine Light in the heart of the perfect Man— 
a prophet or a mystic lover. In other paintings, mostly 
profane, the sun in the upper corner serves mainly 
as an involved witness to dramatic events. In most 
instances, however, the image of the sun is confined 
to cosmological or astrological texts. In its astrological 
role it figures also in daily objects of talismanic or 
prophylactic nature, such as amulets, divination bowls, 
magical shirts and all sorts of jewelry. 
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1-42. (RacHEL MIsTEIN) 

SHAMS a.-DAWLA, Ast TAniR b. Fakhr al- 
Dawla Hasan, Biyid prince and ruler in Hamadhan 
[g.v.} 387-412/997-1021. After the death of Fakhr al- 
Dawla [¢.v.J, the amirs proclaimed as his successor in 
Rayy his four-year-old son Madjd al-Dawla [¢.v.} under 
the guardianship of his mother Sayyida and gave the 
governorship of Hamadhan and Kirmanshahan to 
Shams al-Dawla, who was also a minor. When Madjd 
al-Dawla grew up, he sought to overthrow his mother 
and with this object made an arrangement with the 
vizier al-Khatir Aba ‘Ali b. ‘Ali b. al-Kasim in 397/ 
1006-7. But when they sought assistance from the 
Kurdish chief Badr b. Hasanawayh, the latter set out 
for Rayy with Shams al-Dawla and took Madjd 
al-Dawla prisoner. The government was then given 
to Shams al-Dawla, and a coin of his, minted at Rayy 
in 397/1006-7, is extant (G.C. Miles, The numismatic 
history of Rayy, New York 1938, 180). But as he was 
not so pliant as Madjd al-Dawla, the latter was released 
from his prison after a year and again proclaimed 
ruler, while Shams al-Dawla retuned to Hamadhan. 
After Badr had been murdered by the soldiers in 
405/1014-15, Shams al-Dawla seized a portion of his 
territory and when the grandson of the dead man, 
Tahir b. Hilal b. Badr, wished to dispute the pos- 
session of it, he was defeated and thrown into prison. 
His father Hilal b. Badr had already been imprisoned 
by Sultan al-Dawla [q.v.]; but the latter released him 
and sent him with an army to regain the lands 
occupied by Shams al-Dawla. In Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 405/ 
April-May 1015, he came upon the enemy but the 
battle resulted in Hilal’s defeat and death. After this 
victory, Shams al-Dawla seized the town of Rayy; 
Madjd al-Dawla and his mother took to flight, but 
when Shams al-Dawla wished to pursue them, 
his troops mutinied and forced him to return to 
Hamadhan, whereupon Madjd al-Dawla and his 
mother returned to Rayy. In 411/1020-1, the Turkish 
troops rose in Hamadhan; Shams al-Dawla appealed 
to Aba Dja‘far b. Kakawayh, governor of Isfahan, 
and with his help succeeded in driving the mutinous 
element out of the town. In 412/1021-2, Shams 
al-Dawla died and was succeeded by his son Sama? 
al-Dawla, but within two years (414/1023-4), 
Hamadhan fell into the hands of the Kakiyids [¢.v.]. 

One of Shams al-Dawla’s claims to fame is his 
connection with the great physician and philosopher 
Ibn Sina [9.v.}, who treated the Amir medically 
at Hamadh4an in ca. 406/1015-16 and then became 
his vizier until Shams al-Dawla’s death, when he trans- 
ferred to the service of the Kakiyid ‘Ala al-Dawla 
in Isfahan. 
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; (K.V. ZETTERSTEEN*) 

SHAMS at-DIN [see AL-DIMASHKI; D[UWAYNT; 
ILDENIZ; AL-SAYDAWT; SHAMS-I TABRIZ(I)]. 

SHAMS aL-DIN MUHAMMAD, the first post- 
Alamiat Nizari Isma‘ili imam. Born in the late 
640s/1240s, he was the sole surviving son of Rukn 
al-Din Khurshah [g.v.], the last lord of Alamit. The 
youthful Shams al-Din was taken into hiding during 
the final months of the Nizari state, shortly before 
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the surrender of Alamit to the Mongols in Dhu 
*l-Ka‘da 654/December 1256. He succeeded to the 
Nizari imamate on the death of his father in the late 
spring of 655/1257. 

Shams al-Din reportedly lived his life clandestinely 
in Adharbaydjan as an embroiderer, whence his 
nickname of Zardiiz. Certain allusions in the still 
unpublished versified Safar-néma of Nizari KuhistanT 
{g.v.], a contemporary Nizari poet from Birdjand, 
indicate that he evidently saw Shams al-Din, named 
by him as Shams-i Din Shah Nimriz ‘Ali and Shah 
Shams, in Adharbaydjan, possibly in Tabriz, in 679/ 
1280 (see his Diwan, ed. M. Musaffa, Tehran 1371 
Sh./1992, 105, 109; Ch.G. Baiburdi, Zhizn’ i wordestvo 
Nizari Persidskogo poeta, Moscow 1966, 158, 162). In 
legendary accounts, and in some oral traditions of the 
Isma‘tlis, Shams al-Din has been identified with 
Shams-i Tabrizi, the spiritual guide of Mawlana Dijalal 
al-Din Rimi [¢.w.]. 

Shams al-Din Muhammad’s long imamate coin- 
cided with a difficult and obscure period in the post- 
Alamit history of the Nizart community. It was during 
his imamate that the Persian Nizaris, especially in 
Ridbar, reorganised themselves to some extent and 
temporarily reoccupied the fortress of Alamit, while 
the Syrian Nizaris became subjugated by the Mamluks. 
Shams al-Din Muhammad died around 710/1310-11. 
His succession was disputed by his sons, leading to 
the Muhammad Shahi-Kasim Shahi schism in the 
Nizari Isma‘ili imamate and community. 
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: _(F_ Darrary) 

SHAMS at-DIN aLt-SAMATRANI, religious 
scholar of the court of Ayéh [g.v.J in northern 
Sumatra, now in Indonesia, b. before 1575, d. 12 
Radjab 1039/25 February 1630. The nisba al- 
Samatr4ni indicates that Shams al-Din was associated 
with Samatra < Samudra, a region in north Sumatra. 
Litde is known of his early life, but from the first 
decade of the 17th century on, he played a prominent 
role at the court of Sultan Iskandar Muda (Makuta 
‘Alam 1607-36), most powerful of the Achehnese 
sultans, with the title Shaykh al-Islam, serving as lead- 
ing authority in religious matters, as Safi murghid to 
the sultan, whom he inducted into the Nakshbandiyya 
taritka, as his vicegerent on a number of occasions, 
and as his negotiator with foreign emissaries such as 
the Englishman Sir James Lancaster in 1602. 

On the death of Iskandar Muda in 1636 and the 
accession of Iskandar II in 1637, al-Raniri [¢.v.], an 
Indo-Arab religious scholar, gained court patronage. 
Possibly motivated by his espousal of Sirhindi’s 
(d. 1624 [9.v.]) concept of wakdat al-shuhiid, as opposed 
to Shams al-Din’s wahdat al-wugjid, he had the latter’s 
writings burnt, a number of his followers executed, 
and wrote polemics condemning what he alleged to 
be the implications of his teaching. 

Shams al-Din was an outstanding scholar. He was 
the first Djawi known to have left significant works 
written in Arabic alongside a number of prose writings 
in Malay, among them Mir’at al-mwminin, a treatise 


on dogmatics—not all of which, thanks to al-RAniri, 
are extant. Of his Arabic works, the most important 
is Djawhar al-haka@’tk edited by van Nieuwenhuijze, 
whose dissertation (see Bibl.) is the basic work for any 
further study of this author, and includes a repre- 
sentative selection of his work alongside a penetrating 
analysis of their intellectual structure. The work is in 
the Ibn ‘Arabi tradition. It breathes a spirit of intense 
religious devotion and presents a wide range of Safi 
learning, including what may be the earliest citation 
of the poetry of Ibn al-Farid (lines 355-6 from al-T@’ ia 
al-kubra, see van Nieuwenhuijze ed. 265) in Southeast 
Asian writing. Its structure is based on al-Tuhfa al-mur- 
sala ila rith al-nabi (ed. Johns, see Bibl), an Arabic 
work by the North Indian author Muhammad b. Fadl 
Allah al-Burhanpivi (d. 1590 [4.v.]), which summates 
the complex theosophy of Ibn ‘Arabi in a convenient 
“portfolio” of seven grades of being. Shams al-Din 
played a major role in popularising this “portfolio” 
in Sumatra, Java and in the Indonesian region 
generally, one which replaced the more complex 
theosophical system used by the earlier Achehnese 
mystic Hamza Fansiri {9.v.], whose work shows an 
affiliation to an ‘Iraki-Persian transmission of the Ibn 
‘Arabi tradition as mediated by al-Djili. 

In the literature, he is frequently referred to as an 
exponent of a so-called heterodox tradition of pan- 
theistic mysticism, many scholars taking at face-value 
the partisan denunciation of him and his followers by 
al-Raniri, who accused him of teaching the doctrine 
of wahdat al-wugjiid in an absolute sense, without taking 
into account the concept of the grades of being as 
understood by adherents of the wahdat al-shuhiid 
doctrine. In view of a deeper understanding of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s ideas both in themselves and in the wider 
context of Islamic thought, terms such as “heterodox” 
and “pantheistic” no longer have a place in an 
historical assessment of his learning, teachings and 
spirituality. 
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‘ ! __ (AH. Jouns) 

SHAMS at-DIN-: SIRADJ ‘AFIF, historian of 
the Dihli Sultanate in mediaeval Muslim India 
whose exact dates of birth and death are unknown 
but who may have been born around 751/1350-1; 
he certainly flourished during the later 8th/14th cen- 
tury. 

He stemmed from a family with long traditions of 
service to the ruling dynasty of sultans. His father 
and uncle held the office of oversight of the royal 
kar-khanas or stores and workshops during the reign 
of Firiz Shah Tughluk (752-90/1351-88 [g.v.]), and 
in his youth, Shams al-Din accompanied the sultan 
on hunting trips. His fame arises from his history, the 
Ta rikh-i Firiz Shahi, composed at a time when there 
was quite a florescence of historical writing within the 
Sultanate, seen in Diya’ al-Din Barani’s [9.v.] history 
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of the same name, which covers the first six years of 
the sultan’s reign, whilst Mawlana ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of 
Dihli is reported to have composed a further history 
with the same name. There is also the anonymous, 
florid and eulogistic Strat-i Firtiz Shahi, written in 
772/1370-1 (see Storey, i, 509), which reads like an 
official history. The sultan himself had his achievements 
inscribed on stone and affixed to the walls of the 
Friday Mosque of his new capital Firtizabad. 

Shams al-Din ‘Afif undertook the task of writing 
separate volumes on the Tughlukids from Ghiyath 
al-Din Tughluk Shah to Muhammad b. Firiz Shah, 
recounting their virtues or manakib [q.v.]. Only that 
volume on Firiz Shah is extant, perhaps originally 
entitled Manakibi Firiiz Shahi, and must have been 
written, from an internal reference, after Timir’s 
invasion of the Sultanate in 801/1398, perhaps when 
the historian had returned to Dihli after Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid Shah, Firtiz Shah’s last descendant, had 
re-occupied the capital at the beginning of the 15th 
century A.D. It has five sections (kism), each divided 
into eighteen chapters (mukaddima) of unequal length. 
The last three chapters of the fifth kzsm seem to have 
been lost, since they do not appear in any extant ms. 

Writing as he apparently did when the capital Dihli 
had been devastated and the Tughlukid Sultanate was 
dissolving, Shams al-Din ‘Afif expresses in his book 
a clear nostalgia for the glories of the Sultanate. He 
praises Firiz Shah as the special recipient of divine 
grace in terms which echo the style of the eulogy of 
Sifi saints in the tadhkira literature. He also provides 
much useful information on social and economic life 
of the time. The foundation of new cities, like 
Firazabad, and the construction of canals, water 
reservoirs and the encouragement of agriculture are 
recorded. From his own background, he was especially 
interested in taxation and financial topics and their 
interlocking with agricultural policy, and he did not 
fail to mention abuses which had crept into admin- 
istration and army affairs. His aim seems, in fact, to 
have been to portray the sultan as a saintly ruler, 
conformable to the demands of the literary genre of 
Stfi hagiography, and his reign as a golden age. 
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SHAMS at-MA‘ALI [see KABs B. WUSHMAGIR B. 
ZIVAR]. a 

SHAMS-I FAKHRI [see raxurt]. 

SHAMS-I KAYS, the familiar form of the name 
of Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Kays R4zi, author 
of the oldest Persian work on poetics, al- 
Mu‘giam ft ma‘ayir ash‘Gr al-‘agjam, which covers the full 
range of traditional literary scholarship. Facts about 
his life are only to be found in his own statements, 
mostly in the introduction to his sole surviving work 
(Mu‘qiam, 2-24). His native town was Rayy, where he 
must have been born around the beginning of the 
last quarter of the 12th century. For many years he 
lived in Transoxania, Kh’arazm and Khurasan. He 
relates an incident situated in Bukhara and dated 
601/1204-5 (Mu‘gam, 456). In 614/1217-18 he was 
living at Marw, where he wrote the first draft of his 
textbook in Arabic. When in the same year the 
Kh*arazm Shah ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad (596-617/ 
1200-20) marched to the west against the caliph al- 





Nasir [9.v.], he joined the sultan’s retinue. In 617/1220, 
during a battle with the Mongols near the fortress of 
Farzin (between Isfahan and Hamadan), he lost all 
his books, but was able to retrieve some parts of the 
manuscript of his textbook from the local peasants. 
About 623/1226, he took refuge in Shiraz with Sa‘d 
b. Zangi, the Salghurid Atabeg of Fars (599-628/ 1 202- 
31), who admitted him to his court as a companion 
(mukarrab). He retained this position under Sa‘d’s suc- 
cessor Aba Bakr (628-58/1231-60). 

In these secure surroundings, he was able to resume 
the writing of his work on poetics, which had been 
frustrated by his constant travels and the turbulent 
events of the Mongol invasion. The version which he 
now produced was an extensive Arabic work on Arabic 
and Persian poetry together. However, the literati 
(guraf@) and poets of Shiraz did not approve of his 
approach because they considered a critical discussion 
of Persian poetry in Arabic not very useful. Giving 
in to this, Shams-i Kays then dealt with the two 
poetical traditions separately, each in its own language. 
Of these two books, only the Persian one has sur- 
vived. 

The Mu‘gam (sometimes erroneously vocalised 
Muagjdjam) consists of two parts and a khdtima. The 
first part contains the oldest treatment of Persian 
metrics still extant. The ten fundamental patterns 
current in Persian poetry are arranged in four circles 
in accordance with the system of “arid [g.v.] as it had 
been established by al-Khalil (89 ff; cf. Elwell-Sutton, 
77-9). Remarkable, moreover, is the discussion of the 
metre of the muba7 [g.v.], which Shams-i Kays regarded 
as a Persian invention, tentatively attributed to Ridaki 
[¢.v.]; it is treated as a derivative of the hazadj pattern. 
The more miscellaneous contents of the second part 
include, first, the theory of rhyme (‘“m-i kaftyat), which 
entails a discussion of Persian grammar as far as it 
is concerned with the definition of rhyming letters 
(204 ff., huriif-i kafyat); attention is also given to the 
use of radif and wadjib, respectively the repetition of 
a word after or before the rhyming letter in each 
line, which are special features of Persian poetry (258- 
61). This is followed by a chapter on the embellish- 
ment of poetry (328 ff., makdsin-i shi7), a list of 
rhetorical figures in the tradition of the textbooks of 
badi“ [q.v.]. In this section, the influence of Rashid 
al-Din [9.v.] Watwat is evident, but a number of 
Shams’s figures do not appear earlier in Persian text- 
books; some can be traced back to Kudama b. Dja‘far 
{¢g.v.] (cf. S.A. Bonebakker, The Kitab Nagd al-si'r, Leiden 
1956, Introd. 59). The treatment of poetical genres 
(adjnds-t shir), which concludes this part, pays only 
scant attention to specifically Persian features. The 
khatima is devoted to the practice of poetry (sha‘ri) 
and plagiarism (sarkat-i shir). The prescription for the 
composition of a poem at the beginning of this appen- 
dix is a translation from Ibn Tabataba’s ‘par al-shi'r 
(ed. Cairo 1956, 4 ff). 

Shams-i Kays saw his work in the first place as a 
tool for literary criticism providing measures (ma‘@yir) 
for the distinction between good and bad poetry (3, 
bar nakd-i nik va bad-i kalim-i mangiim) to prose writers 
and poets alike. In his view, poetical technique was 
a creation of the Arabs, and Persian poets were merely 
following their example (69). Nevertheless, the Mu‘giam 
stands out as the most important contribution to 
Persian literary theory, both on account of its wide 
scope and the quality of its discussion of detail. Among 
the poets dealt with, by far the most often cited is 
Anwari [¢.v.], who flourished in the first half of the 
6th/12th century. Although the book never achieved 
the popularity of Rashid al-Din Watwat’s textbook, 
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its influence can be found with a number of later 
writers on literary theory, and a few abridgements 
were made (see the Introd. by Mudarris-i Radawi, 
pp. Xviii-xx). 
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SHAMS.-I TABRIZ(D, the name given to a rather 

enigmatic dervish who deeply influenced and trans- 
formed Djalal al-Din Rimi [¢.2.], and whose real 
name was, according to Djami, Nafahdt al-uns, ed. 
Nassau Lees, 535, Shams al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
b. Malik-dad-i Tabrizi. 

His prose writings, Makalat, as well as the notes 
by Rami’s elder son Sultan Walad [g.v.], reveal him 
as a man of overwhelming spiritual power. He must 
have been in his forties or fifties when he reached 
Konya on 26 Djumada II 642/23 October 1244, but 
next to nothing about his spiritual pedigree is known. 
He writes that he was a disciple of Abii Bakr Sallabaf, 
a basket maker, which may point to a relation with 
the futuwwa [g.v.] (thus Gélpinarh). A Kubrawi sisila 
is sometimes mentioned, and the frequent, very positive 
use of the term falandar in Rimi’s poetry might 
indicate that Shams was close to the kalandars. In 
his search for someone to understand him, Shams 
wandered through the world, always staying in 
caravansarays, not in religious establishments. In “Irak 
he met Awhad al-Din-i Kirmani, whose claim to see 
the reflection of the moon in a lake when looking at 
unbearded youths, incited him to the well-known 
remark, “If you haven’t got a boil on your neck, why 
don’t you look at the sky?” For some time, Shams 
stayed in Syria, where he met Ibn ‘Arabi [g.v.), whom 
he did not like, as he “did not follow the Sharia” 
although he found “something useful” in him. But his 
later comparison of Ibn ‘Arabi with Rimi reveals his 
feeling; Ibn ‘Arabi was, for him, a “pebble, Djalal 
al-Din, a pearl”. For some time, Shams was a teacher 
in Erzerum; but nowhere could he find someone who 
could bear his company, for his sharp tongue did not 
spare anyone, and he was quick in punishing students 
(although he never accepted a murid). Finally, he was 
guided by dreams to Konya, where he met Rimi, 
who “understood him”. Djalal al-Din left his teaching 
to spend weeks in solitude with Shams (who did not, 
however, believe in the necessity of the forty days’ 
seclusion). Sensing the increasing enmity of the people 
of Konya, Shams left secretly on 21 Shawwal 643/15 
February 1246, and in longing for him Rami turned 
poet, touched like a flute by the friend’s breath. Shams 
was finally found in Damascus, and brought back by 
Sultan Walad, who describes the reunion of his father 
with Shams, when “nobody knew who was the lover 
and who the beloved” (1 Muharram 645/8 May 1247). 





For some months he stayed in Rimi’s house, married 
to a girl from the household, who died a few days 
before he disappeared (5 Sha‘ban 645/5 December 
1247). Most likely he was murdered with the con- 
nivance of Riimi’s younger son; his body was thrown 
into a nearby well besides which the makam-i Shams 
was later built. Rimi probably sensed what had hap- 
pened, yet did not believe in the death of the “eternally 
radiant Sun” and went to Syria to search for him 
until he realised that Shams lived in him; and he 
signed his poetry with his name. His later friends, 
Salah al-Din Zarkib and Husam al-Din Celebi were 
nothing but “reflections” of “the Sun”. His na‘t-i sharif 
shows the close connection between Shams and the 
Prophet, from whom he claimed to have received “the 
cloak of companionship”. His love for the Prophet to 
the exclusion of all learned books, and his aversion 
from philosophy, is echoed in Rimi’s poetry. 

Shams claimed to have reached the highest possible 
rank, that of the third degree of the beloved ones, 
ma‘shitk, or “the kuth of the beloved ones”, and Rimi’s 
descriptions of Shams are sometimes close to his “deifi- 
cation”. 

Claims have been made that Shams was an Isma ‘iii, 
all the more as a mausoleum of Shams-i Tabrizi 
is found in Multan. This (Indian) Shams was a contem- 
porary of the Suhrawardi master Baha’ al-Din 
Zakariyya (d. 1267), and the miracles ascribed to him 
are as outspoken and as scaring displays of tremendous 
power as those of Mawlina Rimi’s Shams; however, 
it is likely that the Multani Shams may be identical 
with an Isma‘ili pir (cf. sHAMs AL-DIN MUHAMMAD). 

But whoever Shams-i Tabriz may have been (and 
that he was a real person is proven by his enormous 
derwish hat in the museum in Konya), the world owes 
to his inspiration the collection of the most fiery 
mystical love lyrics, the Diwdn-i Shams-i Tabriz by 
Rimi, and without his influence Rumi’s Mathnawi 
would not have been composed either, for he was 
the inspiring power behind every word that Rimi 
wrote, 

Bibliography: |. Texts. Kullyyat-i Shams-i Tabriz, 
Lucknow 1302/1885; ed. Badri‘ al-Zaman Furizan- 
far, 10 vols, Tehran 1336-45/1957-66; other edi- 
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(ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL) 

SHAMSA, a jewel used by the ‘Abbasid and 
Fatimid [¢.v.] caliphs as one of the insignia of 
kingship. According to the description of the Fatimid 
shamsa, given by Ibn Zilak (quoted by al-Makrizi, 
Itz al-hunafa’, i, 140-2), it was not a sunshade, as 
has been guessed (de Goeje, in al-Tabari, Glossanum, 
p. cccxvi), but a kind of suspended crown, made out 
of gold or silver, studded with pearls and precious 
stones, and hoisted up by the aid of a chain. The 
shamsa, therefore, is not to be confounded with the 
mizalla [g.v.] or sunshade which belonged also to the 
royal insignia. The model of the shamsa was probably 
the crown suspended above the head of the Sasanid 
king (al-Tabari, i, 946). It served for the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs as a symbol of legitimate rule (al-Tabari, ii, 
1553-4) and represented the authority of the absent 
caliph during the Pilgrimage to Mecca, where it was 
suspended in front of the Ka‘ba during the hadi 
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ceremonies. The ‘Abbasid shamsa was endowed by the 
caliph al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61) and studded with 
precious stones by al-Mu‘tadid (279-89/892-902); in 
311/924 it was taken by force by the Carmathian 
leader Aba Tahir al-Djannabi (al-Azraki, Akhbar Makka, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, 156; ‘Arib al-Kurtubi, 16-17, 119). 
The Egyptian one was made by order of the regent 
Kafur for the young Ikhshidid prince Unitdjtr (334- 
49/946-61). After the Fatimid conquest it was replaced 
by a greater one on the order of the general Djawhar 
for the caliph al-Mu‘izz; this new shamsa was for the 
first time hoisted above the great hall (iwan) of the 
palace of Cairo at the day of ‘Arafa in Dhu *l-Hidjdja, 
362/973 (al-Makrizi, loc. cit). Djawhar’s shamsa was 
carried away during the plunder of the Fatimid treasure 
houses in 461/1068, together with a yet unfinished 
new one. On this occasion we learn that Djawhar’s 
Shamsa was made out of 30,000 mithkals (132.42 kg) 
of gold, 20,000 dirhams (61.6 kg) of silver and 3,600 
precious stones (al-Makrizi, op. cit., ii, 294). 
Bibliography: H. Halm, Al-Shamsa. Hiéngekronen 
als Herrschaftszeichen der Abbasiden und Fatimiden, in 

Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica, forthcoming. 

(H. Haim) 

SHAMSIYYA, a mystical brotherhood derived 
from the Khalwatiyya [g.v.], which came into existence 
and developed in the Ottoman Empire from the end 
of the 10th/16th century. 

Its founding saint, Abu ’l-Thana Shams al-Din 
Ahmad b. Abi ’l-Barakat Muhammad b. ‘Arif Hasan 
al-Zilt al-Siwasi—more commonly known as Kara 
Ahmad Shams al-Din Stwasi—was born in the small 
town of Zile, in eastern Anatolia, in 926/1520, and 
was initiated by two Khalwati shaykhs practising in 
this region: the shaykh Muslih al-Din of Djum‘a Pazari, 
and then the shaykh ‘Abd al-Madjid Shirwani (d. 972/ 
1565) of Tokat. At the request of Hasan Pasha, walt 
of Sivas, he undertook the supervision of a zdwiya, 
constructed at the latter’s instigation in the precincts 
of a mosque in the town of Sivas. He taught there 
until the end of his life, which took place in 1006/ 
1597, and he was buried in the vicinity of his zawiya. 

Three elements were influential in the inception of 
the mystical way on which Kara Ahmad Shams 
al-Din left his distinguishing mark: the significant 
literary corpus of this individual; the number and the 
widespread diffusion of his kAalifas; and his participation 
in the campaign of Eger in Hungary. A number of 
works are in fact attributed to him, in verse and in 
prose, in Turkish and in Arabic, of which the most 
important are entitled: Kitab al-Hiyadd min sawb al- 
ghamam al-fayad, Mewlid, Menakib-i cahar yar-i guzin, 
Manazil al-Grifin, Gulshan-dbad, Xubdat al-asrar fi sharh 
mukhtasar al-Mandr, Siileyman-name, ‘Ibret-ndme, etc. 
(a number of these were published in Turkey from 
the end of the 19th century; cf. A. Gélpinarh, JA, 
art. Semsiye). Under the makhlas of Shamsi, he also left 
many poems and songs of a mystical inspiration. As 
for his khalifas, there were some thirty of them, who 
spread his teachings in eastern and central Anatolia— 
especially in the towns of Zile, Sivas, Merzifon, Turhal, 
Samsun, Divrigi, Karsehir, Ankara and Kayseri—but 
also in Cyprus, in Istanbul and in Cairo. As to his 
participation in the campaign of Eger in 1596 (in the 
company of several of his disciples), this marked the es- 
tablishment of contact between the nucleus of the 
nascent brotherhood and the Ottoman authorities. In 
fact, the sultan Mehemmed III invited Shams al-Din 
to take up residence in the capital, as a reward for 
his support in the victorious campaign; but the shaykh 
declined the invitation on account of his advanced 
age. The Ottoman sovereign extended the same offer, 








some years later, to his nephew and successor ‘Abd 
al-Madjid Siwast (d. 1049/1639-40), and the latter 
accepted it. 

The centre of the network of the Shamsiyya was 
then shifted to Istanbul, where the brotherhood tended 
partially to supplant other branches of the Khalwatiyya. 
It was this grouping which henceforward enjoyed the 
goodwill of the sultan and of senior functionaries of 
the Empire, and occupied, throughout the first half 
of the 11th/17th century, the centre of the religious 
stage. In fact, Khalwati-Shamsi shaykks were in 
numerous cases appointed to serve as preachers (wd‘iz), 
particularly in the most prestigious mosques. ‘Abd 
al-Madjid Stwasi and his disciples were the leading 
protagonists in the struggle against the heterodoxy of 
the Hamzawi skaykhs, whom they denounced publicly. 
They also acted as spokesmen for the Sifis in the 
bitter conflict between the latter and the Kéadizadeli, 
representatives of the conservative and fundamental- 
ist tendency led by Mehmed Kadizade (d. 1635). 

This preponderance of the successors of Kara 
Ahmad Shams al-Din in the Ottoman capital— 
particularly in the scholarly circles from which the 
majority of them emerged—favoured the expansion 
of the network of the Shamsiyya. This was consolidated 
in Anatolia (on the eastern side, the cradle of the 
brotherhood, but also on the western side—Alasehir, 
Manisa, Mytilene and Chios—as well as in central 
Anatolia (especially at Konya and Safranbolu), and in 
the Middle East (Damascus, Cyprus, Jerusalem, Cairo 
and Mecca). But it also extended into the provinces 
of Thrace and Macedonia (especially in the eastern 
region—in particular, in Gelibolu, Giilmiicine/ 
Komotine, Havsa, Edirne, Yambol, Filibe/Plovdiv, 
Lofca/Loveé, Varna, Silistre/Silistra, Dobri¢/Tolbuhin 
and Kefe—as well as in Buda and the Hungarian 
frontier zones) and as far as the Crimea. In Istanbul 
itself, the establishments directed by shaykhs of the 
Shamsiyya flourished, in particular during the period 
of the nephew and successor of ‘Abd al-Madjid Siwasi, 
‘Abd al-Ahad Nari Siwasf (d. 1061/1651), who con- 
tributed so energetically to the progress of this branch 
of the Khalwatiyya that it became known by the name 
of Shamsiyya-Siwasiyya or simply Siwasiyya. At that 
time, the diffusion of the brotherhood generally 
proceeded according to the following pattern: arrival 
in Istanbul of a young student intent on pursuing his 
studies in the major metropolitan madrasas, affiliation 
to the farika, and return to his native land with the 
object of propagating the latter. Despite its rapid 
expansion, the network remained relatively centralised, 
its heart being the tekke of Shaykh Yawsi—renamed 
Siwast Tekkesi—situated close to the Selimiyye mosque 
in Istanbul, and administered by the descendants of 
the shaykh ‘Abd al-Madjid. 

From the beginning of the 18th century, the 
brotherhood went into decline, to disappear almost 
totally in the 19th century, often, it seems, to the 
advantage of other branches of the Khalwatiyya, such 
as the Sunbuliyya and the Sha‘baniyya [¢.vv.]. In 
Istanbul, during the final decades of the Ottoman 
Empire, there were still representatives of the 
Shamsiyya administering a tekke in the Taskassap 
quarter. According to Dhakir Shikri, the éekke of 
Zibin-i sherif had as its shaykh a certain Mehmed 
Kasim al-Daghistant al-Khalwati al-Shemsi (d. 1328/ 
1910), who was succeeded by his son, Yusuf Diya’ 
al-Din. But S. Vicdani makes it clear that, although 
these shaykks possessed a silsila linking them to ‘Abd 
al-Ahad Nari Siwasi, the éekke in question functioned 
as an establishment of the Nakshbandiyya. Today, this 
branch of the Khalwatiyya seems to have disappeared. 
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As regards the doctrine and the practices of the 
Shamsiyya-Siwasiyya, they were shared by the majority 
of the Khalwatis; the practice of spiritual retreat (kAahea 
[g.v.]) and the initiation of the seven names (a/-asma’ 
al-sab‘a) being two central elements. The Shamsi-Siwast 
dhikr was a dhtkr dewran, with a rotating movement in 
a circle formed by the dervishes. ‘Abd al-Ahad Nari 
is the author of a treatise defending this practice, enti- 
tled Risale fi Gewazi dewrani ‘l-siifiyye. As for the adop- 
tion of the doctrine of the oneness of being (wahdat 
al-wugiid), cf. O. Tiirer, Tirk mutasaviif ve sairi 
Muhammed Nazmi, which also provides further details 
regarding the teaching of one shaykh of the brother- 
hood. The characteristic tag of the Shamsi-Siwasi 
shaykhs—comprising forty separate pieces, as with the 
majority of the Khalwatis—was made of yellow fabric, 
half of it embroidered with Kufic script, surmounted 
by a red button and encircled by a green turban. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Nazmi, Hadiyyat al- 
ikhwan, ms. Siileymaniye, Resid Ef. 495; Miistakim- 
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SHAMSUON, the Biblical Samson of Judges, 
xii-xvi (12th century B.C. according to Biblical 
chronology), unmentioned in the Kur’an. Al-Tabari, 
i, 793-5, locates him historically in the Christian era, 
just before St. George (Djurdjis); al-Tha‘labi, ‘Ara’is 
al-magjalis, Cairo n.d., 392-3, situates him just after 
St. George and understands him to have been a 
Christian. The chronology is probably the result of 
the use of Christian sources for the story. The story 
of Samson was very popular in Christian circles, with 
Samson proclaimed an exemplar of victorious faith in 
Hebr. xi, 32, and, later, an allegorical figure of Chnist. 
Samson’s status as a Nazirite (in Aramaic, nadhira or 
ndhira [see NADHTR] may also have suggested a 
Christian connection to some Muslims because of the 
similarity of the name of Samson’s vow (see Num. 
vi, 2-8) and the name Nazareth (al-Nasira), the home 
town of Jesus, and Nasdra [9.v.], the Kur’anic term 
for Christians (the linking of the names was also a 
tendency in Christian allegorical interpretation of the 
story). 

The individuality of Samson (contrary to the general 
Biblical picture of judges who lead the community 
into battle) becomes the focus of the Muslim 
development of the prophetic model in Samson. 
According to al-Tabari’s information, Samson was 
born into a community of unbelievers but dedicated 
his life to God, ever fighting the idolators. He was 
aided by God, specifically by being given water during 
battles (see Judges xv, 19). His opponents realised that 
they would only overcome him through his wife whom 
they then bribed. She tested his strength twice and 
subsequently nagged him until he finally revealed that 
he could only be subdued by his uncut hair. She 








bound him with his hair while he was sleeping and, 
when he awoke, his enemies came, mutilated his body 
and took him away, powerless, to be paraded in front 
of the local minaret. There, Samson pulled the sup- 
ports down, killing all the people (including his wife, 
according to al-Tha‘labi, but perhaps not himself). 

The purified presentation of Samson is in keeping 
with the Christian understanding rather than the 
Biblical story: Samson was a great fighter and man 
of faith who was betrayed by his wife. There is no 
lust, no prostitution, and no self-destruction within the 
story. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(A. Rapprn) 

SHAMWIL (also AsHAaMwiL/AsHMAWIL, Saam‘tn, 
Sam‘On), the Samuel of Biblical history (I Sam. 
i-xxvili), perhaps referred to in Kuran, II, 246-7, in 
connection with the appointment of Saul [see TALOT] 
as king over Israel (although some exegetes see the 
reference to be to Joshua (Yiisha‘), the “prophet after 
Moses”). The form of the name Shamwil is closer 
than Sham‘in to the Hebrew Sh‘mu’el; Sham‘tin may 
be the result of some confusion between the names 
Simeon (Hebrew Shim‘on; see Gen. xxix, 33, etc.) 
and Samuel, but that is unclear and confused further 
by attempts to incorporate etymologies of the names 
into the narratives. Al-Tabari, i, 547-54, interchanges 
the spelling of the name throughout his account. Abia 
Rifa‘a al-Farist, Bad’ al-khalk wa-kisas al-anbiya’, in R.G. 
Khoury (ed.), Les légendes prophétiques dans I’Islam, 
Wiesbaden 1978, 80-4, however, recounts separate 
stories of Sham‘in and Ashamwil (with the story of 
‘Aylik—probably Eli, who is called ‘All, ‘Ayli and 
‘Ayla in al-Tabari—being placed in between the two; 
cf. I Sam. i); H. Schwarzbaum, Biblical and extra-biblical 
legends in Islamic folk-literature, Beitrage zur Sprach- und 
Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Bd. 30, Walldorf-Hessen 
1982, 64, suggests that Sham‘tn here should be 
understood as Shamsin [¢.v.], ie. Samson, but the 
story is barely recognisable as speaking of him. Al- 
Kisa’t, Kisas al-anbiya’, ed. Eisenberg, Leiden 1923, 
250-1, and al-Tha‘labi, ‘Ara’ts al-magjais, Cairo n.d., 
232-9, use the name Shamwil consistently. 

The stories of Samuel transmitted in the Islamic 
context concentrate on his birth and his selection of 
Saul; other elements of his nomination and career 
as a prophet are elaborated so as to fit within the 
common pattern of Muslim prophet stories, especially 
in his struggles with the unbelievers. Samuel is 
remembered today at his tomb at al-Nabi Samwil 
near Jerusalem, where there has been a mosque since 
the 18th century. 

Bibliography: Given in the article; also see the 
tafsir tradition on Kur’an, II, 246-7; D. Sidersky, 
Les origines des légendes musulmanes dans le Coran et 
dans les vies des prophétes, Paris 1933, 109-10; W.M. 
Brinner (tr.), The history of al-Tabari. iti. The children 
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_ (A. Rippin) 

SHANDI, a town in the Republic of the 
Sudan, on the east bank of the Nile, about 160 
km/100 miles north-east of Khartiim. Population, 
in 1956, 11,500; in 1980, 24,000; and in 1995 probably 
more than 30,000. The origins and early history of 
Shandi are unknown. It is situated in the central area 
of the ancient Kingdom of Meroé. Modern Shandr 
has been one of the main towns of the Dja‘aliyyan 
[g.v.], who since at least the 16th century until 1821 
maintained a small kingdom in the area. However, 
the town of Shandi does not appear in the historical 
sources before the 18th century, and then as the seat 
of the king (makk) and as an important trading centre. 
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Major caravan routes have crossed the area of Shandi 
since ancient times, and trade was an important factor 
in its foundation. Between 1770 and 1820 the town 
witnessed a remarkable growth which was only broken 
by the Egyptian invasion in 1820-1, under the com- 
mand of Isma‘tl Pasha [g.v.], the son of Muhammad 
‘Ali Pasha [g.v.]. Its population was then estimated at 
about 5-7,000 people hving in 8-900 houses. A revolt 
against the invaders following the murder in Shandi 
of Isma‘tl Pasha in the autumn of 1822, caused the 
town to be destroyed and a large part of its population 
to be dispersed. Subsequently, the Egyptians moved 
the district administration across the Nile to the sister- 
town of al-Matamma [9.v.], and Shandi did not recover 
its former prosperity before the present century. In 
the spring of 1884 the people of Shandi joined the 
Mahdist revolt against the Egyptians [see AL-MAHDIvyYa]. 
By that time, the population numbered about 2,000, 
a figure which was reduced to about 500 at the turn 
of the century. 

During the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium (1899- 
1956) and thereafter, Shandi grew into a prosperous 
town. Its location in a rich agricultural area, its position 
on the north-south railway, and its relative proximity 
to Khartiim, are all factors which have stimulated the 
town’s growth. Agricultural expansion in the area 
based on pump irrigation started early in this century, 
and local produce like grain, vegetables and fruits is 
exported through Shandy. Local trades consist of 
carpentry, tailoring, basketry, and cotton weaving. 
Today, it is also an administrative and educational 
centre, and the seat of a military garrison. 
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AL-“SHANFARA “he who has large lips”, is the 
nickname, perhaps even the name (al-Zamakhshari, 
introd., 8; Sharif, 15), of one of the most famous 
pre-Islamic suk poets. A great deal of confusion 
surrounds the man and his work; for this reason it 
is appropriate to handle the information concerning 
him with the greatest caution. 

1. Life. 

Details relating to the life of al-Shanfara are sparse, 
contradictory and marked by an anecdotal quality 
much more pronounced than is the case with all the 
other pre-Islamic poets. His name is reportedly Thabit 
(Amr) b. Malik, of al-Iwas b. al-Hadjr (al-Ghawth) 
b. al-Aws, a clan of the al-Harith b. Rabi‘a, a sub- 
tribe of the al-Hinw (Azd) (Ibn Habib, Asma’ al- 
mughtalin, in Nawddir al-makhtitdt, ii, 231). This 
genealogy is problematical, since it renders implausible 





the biography of the poet as it is currently accepted. 

(1) According to a tradition related by al-Mu’arndj 
al-Sadist and retained by Aba ‘Amr al-Shaybani, 
al-Shanfara was allegedly captured at a very early age 
by the Bani Shababa b. Fahm b. ‘Amr of the Kays 
b. ‘Aylan; he remained in a state of semi-captivity 
until his liberation following an exchange of prisoners 
between the Shababa and the Salam4n b. Mufridj b. 
Malik b. Zahran, a tribe of which the eponym was 
said to be Nasr b. al-Azd. He was adopted by a 
member of the latter tribe; according to some sources, 
he quarrelled with the daughter of the master of the 
house; according to another version, he fell in love 
with the girl, al-Ku‘siis (Diwan, 53), who rejected him 
as unworthy of her on account of his humble ancestry 
(al-Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 195-6; Hamasa, Bonn 1828, 
244). Offended, al-Shanfara abandoned his adoptive 
clan, returned to the Bani Shababa, his erstwhile cap- 
tors, and swore to avenge himself on the Salaman by 
killing a hundred of them. This account is invalidated 
by a number of implausibilities: (a) the efforts of the 
Salam4n in seeking to liberate a man whose blood- 
links with them were distant and weak, if not non- 
existent; (b) the genealogical reservations of the young 
Salamaniyya woman: al-Hinw b. al-Azd (eponymous 
ancestor of al-Shanfara) was in no way inferior in 
terms of eminence to his brother Nasr b. al-Azd 
(eponymous ancestor of the Salaman); (c) resentment 
as justification for the return of a captive to his former 
jailers. However, it is precisely this tradition which 
was subsequently taken up by the other sources as 
well as by modern research (F. Gabrieli, Ta’abbata 
Sharran, Shanfara, Khalaf al-Ahmar, in Atti della Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, cccxhiii (1946), 1, 41-2; Sharif, 16; 
Yisuf Khalif, 332; Safadt and Hawi, Mawsi‘at al-shi'r 
al-‘Arabi, i, al-Shir al-djahiti, Beirut 1974, 61; Brockel- 
mann, S I, 52-3; GAS, ii, 133-4; Hifni, 112). 

(2) A genealogical text of Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) 
permits the presentation of a biography of the poet 
which corresponds more closely to reality; it is stated 
there: “To the Malik b. Zahran belong the Bani 
Salaman b. Mufridj b. Malik b. Zahran, a tribe (batn) 
to which the outlaw al-Shanfara belonged; he attacked 
his own kinsmen incessantly, because a fellow-tribesman 
of theirs had murdered his father and they refused 
to apply in his case the law of retaliation; he allied 
himself with the Bani [Shababa b.] Fahm b. ‘Amr 
b. Kays b. ‘Aylan b. Mudar who were his maternal 
uncles” (Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansab al-‘Arab, Cairo 
1971, 386). 

This text, with its wealth of information, is 
supported by traditions which circulated in the 2nd/8th 
century (al-Mufaddaliyyat, 196, § 1; Aghdni, xxi, 137-8), 
and throws new light on them, in particular on another 
tradition of al-Shaybaniw in this version, the mother 
of al-Shanfara returns to her own people, accompanied 
by her two young sons, after the assassination of her 
husband and the refusal of the tribe to avenge the 
blood which has been shed; the younger of the two 
sons dies soon afterwards. The poet grows up among 
his maternal uncles, the Shababa b. Fahm. On coming 
of age, he exacts vengeance by killing Salamanis, 
including the murderer of his father, Haram b. Djabir 
al-Salamani, although he is in a state of thram at 
Mina (Aghani, xxi, Leiden 1888, 137). 

He then becomes a su‘lik, on amicable terms with 
his maternal uncle, Ta’abbata Sharran and with ‘Amr 
b. Barrak (Hifni, 112). In dangerous circumstances, 
he shows great courage; his prowess as a runner is 
proverbial (Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi, Nashwat al-tarab ft 
tarikh dahiliyyat al-‘Arab, ‘Amman 1962, i, 434; al- 
Raghib af-Isfahani, Madjma‘ al-balagha, ‘Amman 1406/ 
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1986, 630; al-Baghdadi, Khizdna, iii, 344); on account 
of his dark skin, he is included in the group of the 
aghribat al-‘Arab (‘Abduh Badawi, al-Shu‘ard’ al-siid wa- 
khasa@’isuhum fi ’l-shi'r al-“arabi, Cairo 1973, 23-7, denies 
any negroid element in the poet’s ancestry). It is 
related that he met his death in an ambush set by 
the Bani Ghamid in the mountainous region to the 
south of Mecca, a zone controlled at this time by the 
Azd (Ibn Habib, 231-2). 

2. His poetry. 

The Diwan, such as it has survived, presents 
enormous problems: the 19! verses which it comprises 
do not constitute in any way a classic recension; the 
Cairo manuscript (Dar al-Kutub, 6676, adab) is a 
photocopy of the work in Molla Husrev Pasa 149, 
used in 1936 by al-Maymani to establish his edition 
of the Diwan; it includes three long pieces, the Lamiyya, 
the T@iyya (al-Mufaddaliyyat, xx, 194-207) and the 
F@ wya, better known by the name al-Markaba (Diwan, 
32-5), three bravura fragments which derive from a 
clearly pursued artistic project. They possess, in this 
respect, a richness of expression, a thematic variety, 
and a profundity which is totally absent from all the 
rest, in other words, the brief fragments belonging to 
the poetry of circumstance (17 fragments comprising 
73 verses), collected by the modern editor from various 
secondary sources. 

(a) The Lamiyyat al-‘Arab 

This poem, the most accomplished specimen of the 
poetry of the sa@izk, has aroused great interest from 
the first decades of the 3rd/9th century to the present 
day, as is shown by the numerous sharks which have 
been devoted to it. However, the philologists of the 
Basra school expressed serious doubts as to its authen- 
ticity: if Yakit is to be believed, Abi ‘Ubayda 
(d. 210/825) declared that the poem had been erro- 
neously attributed to al-Shanfara (Mu‘djam al-udaba’, 
Beirut 1993, 1255), The entirely identical view of Ibn 
Durayd, relayed by al-Kali, has been mentioned by 
all those who have studied the poet. 

Is it appropriate to see in this attitude a supplemen- 
tary echo of the rivalry between the schools of Basra 
and of Kifa? It should not be forgotten that the 
poetry of al-Shanfara was collected by Kuff rdwiyas 
(Blachére, Joc. cit.). Opinions are divided among modern 
scholars. In 1864 Néldeke expressed serious doubts as 
to its authenticity, noting that the ancient transmit- 
ters were unaware of its existence; furthermore, the 
philologists of the 3rd/9th century make no mention 
of it whatsoever (Beitrége zur Kenntnis der Poeste der alter 
Araber, Hanover 1864, 201). Krenkow (al-Shanfara, in 
EI"), F. Gabrieli (Sul? autenticita della Lamiyyat al-‘Arab, 
in RSO, xv [1935], 361), and Blachére (HLA, ii, 410) 
essentially reproduce Néldeke’s arguments, adding 
others relating especially to poetic style and language. 
Only G. Jacob, Schanfara-Studien, i, passim; and idem, 
Aus Schanfaras Diwan, Berlin 1914, introd., and 
Brockelmann were convinced of its authenticity, basing 
their conclusions on the results of internal analysis, 
such as the use of Yemeni terms, the mention of 
cows, which do not figure at all in archaic poetry, 
and symbolic description. S. Stetkevych, 125-6, reckons 
that the poem is marked by a series of signs and 
symbols which render incontrovertible its attribution 
to al-Shanfara: the relations of the poet with his own 
people, the Azd, constitute an antidote to the normal 
affiliation of a tribesman to his tribe. In other words, 
this ode constitutes the typical process of regret for 
the past, an essential characteristic of the poetry of 
al-Shanfara. 

The publication of a section of the K: al-Manthir 
wa ‘l-manziim in 1977 has cast a new light on this 








problem. This work makes it possible to ratify, 
historically and on the basis of an ancient source, the 
arguments of the partisans of the authenticity of the 
Lamyya. The author of the work, Ibn Abi Tahir 
Tayfur (d. 280/893), is a chronicler and an anthologist 
of exemplary integrity. Under the heading of “unique 
and incomparable kasidas (al-kasa’id al-mufradat allati 
la mathil laha)”, he quotes in full the Lamyya of 
al-Shanfara (al-Manthir wa ’l-manziim, Beirut 1977, 69; 
the Lamwyya in its entirety, 69-79) which was recited 
to him by Abu ’l-Minhal ‘Uyayna b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Muhallabi, a transmitter considered reliable (Fthrist, 
157; Yakit, Udaba’, 250-1) and a contemporary of 
Khalaf al-Ahmar, the presumed author of the poem 
in the view of those who deny paternity to the Azdi 
poet. It may thus be affirmed that in the 2nd/8th 
century, in the lifetime of Khalaf, the transmitters 
were well acquainted with the kasida and attributed 
it to al-Shanfara. 

This ode, which has the rhythm of a beating drum, 
turns its back on the poetic conventions of the 
Djahiltyya. It reflects a purely individual register and 
constitutes, thereby, a negation of tribal values (w. 
1-5). The self stresses its primacy in each verse by 
means of incessant use of pronouns and verbs in the 
first person singular (more than 30 instances in the 
first 50 verses); in parallel, an absolute rejection of 
the tribe is attested here, accompanied by an affir- 
mation of its superiority over the clan as such, In 
fact, mutual] relations are conceived in a multi-dimen- 
sional approach. The disowned tribe (v. 1) reacts; the 
disruptive element must be removed; the latter, feeling 
under threat of elimination, engages in conflict which 
ends in the triumph of the individual. He reigns over 
the desert dominating the maleficent creatures of the 
night, defeating the wolf (vv. 27-35) and the sand 
grouse which he overtakes in the race for water 
(vv. 36-41). But this is a short-lived triumph; the poet 
has a very clear vision of this, and knows that in the 
end Umm Kastal (death) will claim him; and he asks 
not to be buried at all. Finally, what is observed is 
a total disintegration of the individual and a re-uni- 
fication of the tribe. In the context of form, al-Shanfara 
also departs from convention; he addresses his themes 
directly, leaving aside the nastb and the camel-driving 
section. 

(b) The Ta’iyya 

The Ta@yya begins with a ghazal, a genuine love 
poem which has aroused the admiration of scholars 
(see Bibl., Stetkevych, 136). This love takes on a 
double aspect: the feminine personality, the departure 
which is equivalent to a rejection of this love by 
al-Shanfara and leads to its loss. These two overlapping 
aspects are presented simultaneously; they are iden- 
tified with one another by means of persistent recourse 
to the third person singular (tstakallat, tawallan, azallat, 
wallati; for the overlapping, see vv. 10-12); the love 
of which the poet speaks is certainly complete. For 
the second aspect, it is the female companion who is 
praised for her moral qualities and not the female 
lover, as is the more frequent case. However, it is 
destructive vengeance which triumphs. Total pessimism 
is the overwhelming sense; in fact, no possibility of 
reconciliation is envisaged here. 

(c) The Faia 

The Fa’iyya describes a night of vigil spent by a 
warrior preparing himself for a razzia. As a precaution, 
he has established himself on a markaba (hill-top). 
Scrutinising the darkness, with ears wide open, he 
examines his bow and his arrows and proceeds, in 
the same vein, to give a quite detailed description of 
his weapons; clearly revealed are intent interest, pride 
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and sympathy on the part of the warrior towards his 
companions. It is appropriate to note, in this connec- 
tion, that al-Shanfara exploits a tendency of the poetry 
of the su‘liks in describing weapons in lavish detail, 
thus setting himself apart from the poetry of war; in 
the latter, substantive adjectives are used to denote 
weapons (Ibn Sallam, KX. al-Silah, Beirut 1408/1988, 
where this tendency is clearly visible); according to 
a regular pattern, and with little variation, the poet 
confines himself to mentioning arms, rather than 
describing them. The only descriptions worthy of the 
name in pre-Islamic poetry are found among the 
su‘liks, al-Shanfara stands apart on account of his des- 
cription of contemporary weapons for shooting. 
Bibliography: al-Shanfara, Diwan, in Diwan al- 
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179-81, 185, 187-92, 203. (A. Arazi) 

SHANI-ZADE Meumen ‘Ara’ ALLAH Efendi (1769? 
or 1771?-1826), Ottoman physician, historian 
and polymath. Son of the kadi Shani-zade Sadik 
Mehmed Efendi, he pursued a religious career together 
with a medical education. In 1793-4 Shani-zade 
attained the rank of méderms, in 1814-15 that of kadz 
of Eyiip, and in October 1821] that of Molla of Mecca 
and inspector of ewkaf Shani-zade suffered from the 
jealousy of the hekim-bashi Behdjet Efendi [see BAHDJAT 
MUSTAFA EFENDI] and never himself became chief 
physician. Meanwhile, after the wak‘a-niiwis ‘Asim [9.0.} 
died, Shani-zade was appointed official historiogra- 
pher (November-December 1819). As a leader in the 
Beshiktash Scientific Society, Shani-zade was suspected 
of BektashT connections and, when the Janissaries were 
suppressed, banished to Tire (Aydin). He died two 
months later in September 1826, and is buried in 
Tire. 

The encyclopaedic Shani-zade was knowledgeable 
in medicine, mathematics, physics, astronomy, military 
science and painting. He composed poetry, and was 
a watchmaker. He was at home in Arabic, Persian, 
French and, probably, Italian and Latin. His experi- 
ments with cows proved that effective smallpox vaccine 
could be produced, and he advised Mahmid II to 
institute a vaccination campaign in Istanbul. He 
contributed much to modern Turkish medical termi- 
nology, especially to anatomical terms. His five-part 
series on anatomy, physiology, pathology, surgery, and 
pharmacology, written in plain Turkish, included 





translations from western works. The anatomy, Mir atu 
‘l-ebdan fi teshrth-i a‘da’- ’l-insan, the first medical work 
printed in Turkish (Istanbul 1820), contained Turkey’s 
first accurate anatomical illustrations, often modelled 
after those in Diderot’s Encyclopédie. Shani-zade’s 
Ta’rikh, running from Mahmiid II’s accession to 
1820-1, exhibited cautious westernising leanings, 
mentioning such topics as parliaments, insurance and 
quarantine. : 

Bibliography: .M.K. Inal, Son aser tirk sairleri, 
Istanbul 1969, i, 103-16; Erciyes Universitesi, Hekim 
Sani-zade Ataullah, Kayseri 1989 (bibliographies); 
“Othmanki mi? elliflen, iii, 221-2; Babinger, 346-7; AS. 
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Giil Russell, The process of cultural transmission in 
anatomical illustration, in E. Thsanoglu, Transfer of modem 
science and technology to the Muslim world, Istanbul 1992, 
195-212; A.A. Adivar, Osmanh Tiirklerinde ilim, 
Istanbul 1943, 191-4; A.S. Unver, Osmanir tababeti 
ve Tanzimat hakkinda yeni notlar, in Tanzimat, Istanbul 
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(R.H. Davison) 

SHANSI (Shan-hsi, Shan-xi), a province of 
north Central China watered by the Huang ho 
(Yellow River) and its tributaries. Of the total popula- 
tion of Shansi which numbers 32,882,403, Muslims 
(Hui-min, Hui-tsu) number about 130,000 (in 1990). 
Densely-populated places of Shansi Muslims are: 
Hsi-an (pop. 53,753), Hsien-yang, Ta-li (T‘ung-chou), 
Wei-nan, Pao-chi, An-k‘ang (Hsing-an), Nan-cheng 
(Han-chung) and other villages along the Wei River. 
The Muslim population of Shansi before 1862 is 
estimated at about 1,500,000-2,000,000, but about 
1,000,000 of them were reportedly slaughtered by Han 
Chinese during the Muslim Rebellion of 1862-78; 
others fled to neighbouring Kansu [9.v.} province for 
safety. 

As to the origin of Shansi Muslims, there were 
some Muslims in Shansi under the Tang dynasty 
(8th-9th centuries), while many Arab and Persian 
Muslims emigrated from West Asia to Shansi under 
the Mongol Yiian dynasty in the 13th-14th centuries. 
In 1280 Nasr al-Din, son of a Muslim general and 
governor of Yiinnan province, Shams al-Din Sayyid-i 
Adjall ‘Umar (1211-79), came to Shansi as local 
minister, and Muslims there increased. In the late 
13th century, Prince Ananda, Yiian viceroy of Shansi 
and Tangut, was stationed at Kinjanfi (Hsi-an) with 
an army of 150,000. He was a believer in Islam from 
early childhood, and it is reported that a great number 
of the troops were converted to Islam (Rashid al-Din). 
Under the Ming dynasty which overthrew the Yiian, 
Shansi Muslims were naturalised as Chinese Muslims 
(Hut-min). In April 1862, when a group of Taiping 
rebels invaded southern Shansi from Sichuan, the 
Ch‘ing authorities who tried to attack them happened 
to mishandle local Muslims, between whom and the 
local Chinese in Shansi there had long been antago- 
nism. At first, Muslims at Hua-chou broke out against 
local Chinese inhabitants, and Muslim rebellion spread 
over various places along the Wei River, extending 
to Kansu province. The Ch‘ing authorities managed 
to suppress those Muslim rebels, and even massacred 
a great mass of Shansi Muslims. Consequently, they 
were dispersed and their population considerably 
decreased up to the early 20th century. 

Shansi Muslims mostly belong to the Hanafi rite 
like other Chinese Muslims. Originally, they had about 
300 mosques in Shansi but they have now 118 
mosques, large and small, the most prestigious and 
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archaic one being Hsi Ta-ssii (West Large Mosque) 
at Hsi-an. Shansi Muslims have been and are engaged 
in retail trade, restaurant and inn-keeping, cattle- 
breeding, fur-trading, farming and transport. Hsi-an 
has been historically a centre of Chinese Muslim 
culture and learning in Shansi since Ming times. Shansi 
Muslims now co-exist with Han Chinese under the 
minority peoples’ policy of Communist China, as is 
the case with other provinces. 

Bibliography: M. Broomhall, Jslam in China. A 
neglected problem, London 1910; Wen-Djang Chu, The 
Muslim rebellion in Northwest China 1862-1878. A study 
of government minority policy, The Hague 1966; J.A. 
Boyle, The successors of Genghis Khan. Rashid al-Din 
Tabib, translated from the Persian, New York and 
London 1971; J.N. Lipman, Patchwork society, network 
society. A study of Sino-Muslim communities, in Islam in 
Asia, ii, Southeast and East Asia, Jerusalem 1984; Hu 
Chen-hua, Chung-kuo Hui-tsu (“A survey of Chinese 
Muslims”), Yin-chou, Ning-hsia 1993. 

. (T. Sacucun) 

SHANT MANKASH, the modern Simancas, 
a village of the Spanish province of Valla- 
dolid, some 10 km/6 miles from that town, on the 
Douro, known above all for its castle, in which the 
state archives of Castile, mainly for the 16th and 17th 
centuries, are preserved. 

The site, situated on a bluff commanding a ford 
over the Douro, was occupied in Roman and 
Visigothic times, and “repopulated” by Alfonso III, 
King of Ledén, together with other towns along the 
line of that River (Zamora, Toro and Duefias), 
probably in the last years of the 9th century, when 
the Christians were able to profit from the feeble state 
into which the amirate of Cordova had been plunged. 
After the accession of ‘Abd al-Rahman III and the 
“restoration” of the Umayyad caliphate, the state of 
al-Andalus sought to regain the lost territory to the 
north of the Meseta. 

In 327/939 the caliph personally led an expedition, 
the ghazwat al-kudra, especially aimed at the town of 
Sammira/Zamora. But on 11-12 Shawwal/8-9 August 
he suffered a check before Simancas, followed by 
another defeat, in the course of his withdrawal, that 
of al-Khandak/Alhandega. This defeat was apparently 
to be explained by the treachery of certain officers 
in the caliphal army, marked by the crucifixion of 
300 of them after the return to Cordova. There has 
been much discussion on how al-khandak (“the trench”, 
or a place thus named) should be understood and on 
the place in question, and consequently whether there 
were two successive battles (Simancas and Alhandega) 
or just one (Simancas, finishing in the trench). Dozy’s 
theory, on the slender basis of the opinion of Spanish 
authors of the 16th century (cf. his Recherches*, i, 161), 
placed al-Khandak to the west of Simancas, near 
Salamanca, towards the river Alhandega, an affluent 
of the Tormés, but this was opposed by M. Gomez 
Moreno, who placed it in the opposite direction, at 
Albendiego, in the modern province of Guadalajara, 
on the Roman road from Osma to Sigiienza, and by 
Lévi-Provengal who, after having followed Dozy in 
his ET' art. Stmancas, in 1950 thought, relying on the 
texts of Ibn al-Khatib and al-Himyart which he had 
published, that the reference was to the trench into 
which Ramiro II’s troops hurled down troops of ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n al-Nasir at the end of the battle of 
Simancas. 

But doubts seem to have been raised since the 
publication of vol. v of Ibn Hayyan’s Muktabis, 
reproducing the narrative of ‘Isa al-Razi, which agrees 
on this point with the most ancient Christian source, 





the Anales Castellanos Primeros, and since P. Chalmeta’s 
article Simancas y Alhdndega, in Hispania, xxxvi/133 
(1976), 359-444. There could well have been two 
distinct battles, separated by some fifteen days, with 
the second one to be situated towards the east, in 
the confused, mountainous zone separating the upper 
valley of the Douro from that of the Henares, 
even if a completely satisfying solution of its exact 
localisation has not yet been found. There is a similar 
divergence regarding the seriousness, and the long- 
term significance, of the caliphal defeat. Chalmeta 
reduces the event’s significance, pace the Spanish 
historical tradition. It is nevertheless true that ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan III led personally no more expeditions into 
Christian territory after this one, in which he was 
almost captured, and that the military reforms of 
al-Mansir, with long-term effects in the period of the 
fall of the caliphate, responded, at least in part, to 
the lack of confidence which could be accorded to 
the officers of the Gund, as appeared on the Simancas 
battlefield. 

The abortive attempt of ‘Abd al-Rahman III towards 
the Meseta del Norte was taken up later, with greater 
tenacity, by Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Mansar. In particular, 
in his eighteenth campaign (373/983), he captured 
and destroyed Simancas. But if the Aa@jib envisaged 
a policy of reconquest, and not merely one of 
devastation, in these regions, and had the intention 
to hold at least the line of the Douro, with a garrison 
and a governor at Sammira/Zamora, this policy 
collapsed with the crisis of the caliphate of Cordova 
in 399/1009. 
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. (J.-P. Mortnat) 

SHANT YAKUB, the Arabic form of the place 
name St. James of Compostella, Span. Santiago 
de Compostela, at the present time in the province 
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of La Conufia, in Galicia. 

The “discovery” in the first half of the 9th century 
of the grave of the Apostle St. James the Greater, 
who had allegedly come to evangelise the Iberian 
Peninsula, and whose remains were said to have been 
brought, after his death in Jerusalem, to Galicia, was 
the origin of the town’s development and of the 
pilgrimage thither, its church being described by Ibn 
‘Idhari as the equivalent, for the Christians, of the 
Ka‘ba for the Muslims. 

In 387/997 Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Mansiar led against 
the shrine his 48th campaign, the most famous one, 
for which Ibn ‘Idharf has transmitted a fairly detailed 
account, probably stemming from an official bulletin 
announcing the victory. The expedition left Cordova, 
passed through Coria and then through the north of 
modern Portugal, reaching its destination after crossing 
difficult mountainous regions. It was supported by a 
fleet which had left the great arsenal of Kasr Abi 
Danis (Alcacer do Sal), and by the rallying to it of 
some at least of the military and civil chiefs, the 
counts, of the lands through which it passed. Having 
arrived at Santiago on 2 Sha‘ban/10 August, it found 
the town abandoned by its inhabitants; the army then 
destroyed it completely in the course of the follow- 
ing week, including the shrine, but not the tomb itself, 
respected on al-Mansiir’s express orders. Part of the 
army pushed on northwards to the outskirts of La 
Corufia, but the mass of troops beat a retreat and 
returned to Cordova, after having once more devas- 
tated the lands of the king of Leén but not those of 
the counts allied to the Muslims. According to the 
Christian sources, the Muslim army is said to have 
suffered from dysentery on its retreat. 

The character of this expedition, more a demons- 
tration of force to impress and humiliate the Chris- 
tian enemy, but also to show them the possibility of 
a rally of forces, than a real operation for conquest, 
is further illustrated by the episode of the gates and 
bells of the shrine, brought to Cordova on the backs 
of captured Christians, to be placed in the roof or 
to serve as lamps in the Great Mosque there, an 
episode recounted by other sources, Muslim as well 
as Christian (Ibn Khaldiin, al-Makkari, Jiménez de 
Rada and Lucas of Tuy). 

It nevertheless seems that the ‘Amirid sacking only 
momentarily slowed up the growth of Santiago de 
Compostela; Bermudo II, king of Leén (d. 999) 
immediately began rebuilding it. The building of the 
Romanesque basilica began in 1075. 
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SHANTABARIYYA, a place name of medi- 
aeval al-Andalus (the two component elements 
Shanta and bariyya may be written separately or as 
one), the Arabic transcription of Spanish Santaver, 
ancient Sontebria (Centobriga). 

It denoted both the province and its chef-lieu. The 
kira (balad, bilad, ‘amal, see Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, ed. 
Makki, Beirut 1973, 330, ed. Chalmeta e¢ ali, Madrid 
1979, v, 136, 245) “province” of Shantabariyya lay 
on high ground not far from the confluence of the 
Guadiela and the Tagus to the south-east of 
Guadalajara (Wadi ’l-Hidjara) (Lévi-Provencal, Hist. 
Esp. mus., i, 112 n. 3). It was a fertile region famed 
for its pasture and arable land, and its valleys grew 
hazel nuts and walnuts (Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 
366; Lévi-Provengal, La “Description de l’Espagne d’Ahmad 
al-Razi”, in And., xviii [1953], 80). The difficulty of 
access of much of its mountainous areas, and the 
disinclination of its inhabitants (largely Berber) to 
submit to the central authority in Cordova, made 
Shantabariyya the focus of more than one revolt. The 
most serious was that launched by the celebrated 
Fatimid da7 or missionary, the Berber Shakya b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahid, at the head of his fellow-countrymen in 
151/768. Several expeditions, some led by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman I in person, were needed before it was 
finally and definitively suppressed in 160/776-7. 

The important strategic position of Shantabariyya 
led the most powerful of the Berber families of 
al-Andalus, the Bani’ Misa b. Dhi ’I-Niin (Dozy, Hist. 
des Mus. d’Espagne, Leiden 1932, i, 86; DHU ’L-NONIDS), 
to make it their inacessible and easily defensible 
residence (ikta‘aditha dar’ man‘at”). Al-Fath and Mutarnif, 
Misa’s two sons, brought together their forces, rebelled 
against the authority of Cordova and became masters 
of Shantabariyya. They built there fortresses and 
fortifications, and founded new villages, and under 
their rule, the population grew and the region enjoyed 
prosperity and security (Ibn Hayyan, ed. Antufia, Paris 
1937, ii, 17). In particular, al-Fath constructed the 
town of Uklish (Uclés) at the end of the 9th century, 
which became the chef-lieu of the region (al-Himyari, 
Rawd, ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1984, 61). It was not until 
312/924 that it abandoned all tendency towards 
independence. In that year, ‘Abd al-Rahman III, on 
his return from his victorious expedition to Pamplona, 
(the ghazwat Banbalina) against the Christians, passed 
through the district of Shantabariyya, where he 
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received the submission of two of the Berber Dhu 
‘l-Nunids, Yahya b. Miisa and his nephew Yahya b. 
al-Fath b. Misa. 

At the present time, there still exists a fortress some 
60 km/35 miles to the east of Guadlaja and ca. 70 km/ 
40 miles to the north-west of Cuenca, called Castro 
de Santaver (Ibn Hayyan, ed. Makki, 34] n. 560). 
However, we have no information which might allow 
us to acknowledge or to deny any link between this 
citadel and our Shantabariyya. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in 
the text, see the E/’ arts. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN. 3. and 
AL-ANDALUs, at vol. I, 490. (Omar BENCHEIKH) 
AL-SHANTAMARI, Anu °’L-HapjpjAny Yosur b. 

Sulayman al-Andalusi al-Nahwi, Spanish Muslim 
grammarian and philologist, known as al-A‘lam 
al-Shantamari (the first epithet from his hare-lip; it 
became a family name, and his eldest son, kadi at 
Shantamariyya, became known as Ibn al-A‘lam), born 
at Shantamariyyat al-Gharb [q.v.] (modern Faro, on 
the southern coast of Portugal) in 410/1019, died at 
Seville in 476/1083. In 433/1041 he moved from his 
home town to Cordova, where he studied, and became, 
in his turn, a famed master in the fields of grammar, 
lexicography and classical Arabic poetry, fields which 
enjoyed a great florescence in the Andalus of his time. 
In the years before his death, he became blind. 

He was a prolific author (see Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 
315, 388-9, 422, 432, and ‘Iyad, Ghunya, 178, 229), 
and part of his output has survived till today. Amongst 
his grammatical works were his Djuz’ fthi al-fark bayn 
al-mushib wa ‘l-mushab wa ’l-mas-ala al-zanbiriyya (given 
in al-Makkari, Najh, iv, 77-9); Djuz’ fiki ma‘rifat hurtif 
al-mu‘djam; K. al-Mas ala al-rashid; al-Mukhtar fi ‘l-nahw; 
K. al-Nukat fi Kitab Stbawayh (ed. Z.SA. Sultan, Kuwayt 
1987); and Sharh al-Djumal li ’l-Zadjdjadji (GAS, ix, 90 
no. 10). His most famdus work is probably the Sharh 
dawawin al-shu‘ara’ al-sitta al-qjahiliyyin (authors of the 
Mu‘allakat except al-Harith b. Hilliza) (GAS, ii, 109, 
112, 122, ix, 265-6; the most recent editions are those 
of M. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafadja, 1954, and of Beirut 
1992; and there are separate editions of each of 
the six commentaries). Al-Shantamari wrote other 
commentaries on the works of Abi Tammam (Sharh 
K. al-Hamasa -Abi Tammam, ed. ‘Ali Mufaddal Ham- 
miidan, Beirut-Damascus 1992; and Sharh shir Habib 
= Abi Tammam), as well on verses gathered together 
in grammatical works (Sharh abyat al-Djumal h 
1-Ladidjadi, GAS, ix, 90 no. 11; and K. ‘Uyin al-dhahab 
fi sharh Kitab Sibawayh, GAS, ix, 60 no. 43, ed. with 
Sibawayh’s Kitab, Cairo 1316-17/1889-90). He also 
compiled a Fahrasa and an opusculum called Ma‘rfat 
al-anwa’ (résumé in Djuz’ fihi mukktasar al-anwa’). For 
his transmissions of grammar and poetry, see Ibn 
Khayr, 305, 321, 324-5, 328-30, 333, 338, 340, 346- 
7, 389, 392, 398, 402-3. 
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SHANTAMARIYYAT at-GHARB, a town of 





mediaeval al-Andalus, the modern Faro, capital 
of the Algarve province [see GHARB AL-ANDALUs] of 
southern Portugal. 

It passed under Arab control in Shawwal 94/June 
713 after the capture of Seville. Both the town and 
the region took on the name of Roman antiquity, 
Ossénoba, in the form Ukhshinuba or better, 
Ukshiinuba. Then from the 4th/10th century there 
appears the name Shantamariyya or Shanta Marilat 
al-Gharb, and, in the next century, Sh. Haran, the 
name of one of the masters of the town at that time. 
These two qualificatives enable the town to be distin- 
guished from the town Shantamariyyat al-Razin or 
Sh. al-Shark [g.v.], sc. Albarracin. It was the Christians 
who, in 1233, corrupted Harin into Faaron or Faaram, 
soon afterwards yielding Faro. 

The Arabic sources are hazy about the town and 
its district until the 4th/1]0th century, describing 
it then as relatively prosperous (E. Lévi-Provengal, La 
description de l’Espagne d’Ahmad al-Razi, in al-And., viii 
[1953], 91; Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 115). But these 
same sources show that towards the end of the 3rd/9th 
century and the opening of the next one, a dynasty 
of muwallad origin, the Bani Bakr b. Zadlafa, restored 
the town, which became the capital of a sort of small, 
autonomous state during the amirate of ‘Abd Allah 
and the beginning of that of ‘Abd al-Rahman III (Ibn 
‘Idhari, Bayan, ed. Dozy, re-ed. G.S. Colin and Lévi- 
Provengal, Leiden 1948-51, ii, 137) until 317/929. 
Shantamariyya lost its position as the first town of 
the Algarve to Silves [see suit] in the course of the 
4th/10th century, though it remained the seat of a 
kadi (J.D. Domingues, Ossénoba na epoca drabe, in Anais 
do Municipio de Faro, Faro 1972, 37-8). It again became 
the capital of a petty state in the period of the Mulik 
al-Tawa’if [q.v.] under the rule of Sa‘id b. Harin 
(417-33/1026-42) and then of his son Muhammad 
until 443/1052, when Shantamariyya, like all the 
region, passed under the rule of the ‘Abbadids [g.v.] 
of Seville. It is mentioned under ensuing dynasties, 
such as the Almoravids and the next period of Taifas— 
for a brief while under the authority of the Safi Ibn 
Kasi of Silves—and then the Almohades. It was one 
of the last towns of the Algarve to fall, in 647/1249, 
to Alfonso III of Portugal. 

The town remained one of the centres of the 
Yahsubr Arabs who came there at the time of the 
conquest, but several bloody defeats at the hands of 
‘Abd al-Rahman I and the latter’s killing of the chief 
of the Abu °l-Sabbah al-Yamani clan in 163/779-80 
weakened this group, which fell back on Niebla and 
Silves. The seizure of power, in the 880s, by the Banwi 
Bakr b. Zadlafa marked the ascendancy, as a local 
power, of the muwalladiin, who “transformed the town 
into a fortress” (hisn) (Ibn ‘Idhari, Joc. cit.). This 
reconstruction was part of a general movement of 
expansion and prosperity in the Algarve during ‘Abd 
Allah’s amirate inspired by local forces (Ibn Hayyan, 
Muktabis, ed. 1979, 96). The seizure of power by other 
muwalladin during the 5th/11th century was based on 
the growing popularity of the pilgrimage to the Virgin 
Mary mentioned by al-Kazwini (Athdr, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
394) and al-Himyari (ed. and tr. Lévi-Provengal, 
La Péninsule ibérique au Moyen Age d’aprés le “Kitab Rawd 
al-Mitar”, Leiden 1938, text 115, tr. 140), which was 
to last till the Christian reconquest (Alfonso X, Cantigas 
de Santa Mara, ed. W. Mettmann, Coimbra 1959, no. 
183) and in which both Christians and Muslims, 
probably muwalladin, took part. Arabic authors like 
al-Idrist evoke the florescence of the Muslim com- 
munity, shown by at least a congregational mosque, 
a mosque of the quarter and a sort of assembly 
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(diam@‘a). For intellectual life, we know of the names 
of some well-known poets and writers from there, 
such as Ibn Salih al-Shantamari in the 7th/13th 
century, some famous kadis there and the importance 
of the town and its district for Siifism. The town also 
flourished economically through its position as a port, 
with al-Himyari (loc. cit.) mentioning that the port was 
frequented by ships and had a dockyard for naval 
construction (dar al-sina‘a). Maritime activity increased 
in the 6th/12th century through the efforts of the 
Bani Hariin, who, like other Taifas of the coastlands, 
had fleets and dockyards supplied by the plantations 
of pines on the islands and in the hinterland of the 
town. Its site along a lagoon favoured fishing, an 
activity stimulated by the pilgrimage, and the cultiva- 
tion of figs and grapes and production of oil had 
a commercial orientation towards al-Andalus, the 
Maghrib and Egypt. 

The town itself faced both landwards and seawards, 
being “built on the shores of the ocean, with its walls 
bathed by the waves of the high tide” (al-Idrisi, Opus 
geographicum, Naples-Rome 1975, text 543, tr. Dozy 
and de Goeje, Description de U’Afrique et de l’Espagne, 
repr. Leiden 1968, 217). The mediaeval walls, largely 
rebuilt by the Christians in the 13th century, have 
retained, to the north-west of the town, traces of a 
gate topped by a Norman arch, leading one to think 
that the internal area of about 9.5 ha corresponds to 
the Islamic madina (B. Pavon Maldonado, Ciudades y 
Jortalezas lusomusulmanas. Cronicas de viajes por el sur de 
Portugal, in Cuadernos de Arte y Arqueologia, v [Madrid 
1993}, 71-9). The sites of the cathedral, built two 
years after the reconquest of the town, and the 
fortress, protecting access to the seashore, correspond 
respectively to the sites of the Great Mosque and the 
Muslim kasaba. 

In 1252 the town was placed under the protection 
of Alfonso X of Castile, protector of the Muslim ruler 
Ibn Mahfiiz. Once it returned to Portuguese hands 
in 1266, endowed with charters, it speedily resumed 
its maritime role. 
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Regional de Histéna, Univ. of Evora, Jan. 1990, Evora 
1990, 31-44. (Cu. Picarp) 
SHANTAMARIYYAT at-SHARK, a name often 

confused in the sources with Shantabariyya, which 
corresponds to the depopulated modern place name 
Santaver in Cuenca province. Sh. al-Shark (thus to 
distinguish it from Sh. al-Gharb) corresponds to 
modern Albarracin, a small town 45 km/28 miles 
from Teruel, in the province of the same name in 
Aragon. The town derives its present name from the 
Hawwara Berber family of the Bani Razin [g.v.], who 
were established at an unknown date in the Sahla, 
the fertile district around Albarracin. The supposed 
ancestor Razin al-Burnusi is said to have come with 
the conqueror Tarik b. Ziyad, and was then given 
land at Cordova. His alleged descendants (since Ibn 
Hazm seems to deny the connection) governed the 


Sahla with more or less loyalty to the Umayyads. 
After a revolt of the Sahla in 346/957-8 headed by 
Marwan b. Hudhayl b. Razin, the family submitted 
to ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III. In 361/972 Yahya b. Hudhayl 
and his sons, and Marwan’s four sons, obtained from 
al-Hakam II a grant, in favour of the latter, of the 
‘amal of their father, and three years later, the nine 
sons of Yahya likewise obtained a grant of their father’s 
heritage. 

During the crisis of the caliphate, in 403/1012-13 
a member of the family, Abii Muhammad Hudhayl 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik, called Ibn al-Asla‘, proclaimed his 
independence as fadjib, with the titles ‘Izz al-Dawla 
and Dhu ’l-Madjdayn. Sulayman al-Musta‘in, the 
“caliph of the Berbers”, confirmed him in his lands, 
but also reproached him, probably for not being able 
to intervene in his favour. From the next year 
onwards, Hudhayl built, or rebuilt, his little capital, 
Shantamariyya, whose name, hitherto unknown, since 
only Sahla is found, suggests the presence, otherwise 
imperfectly known, of a Mozarab community. Hudhayl 
maintained himself, staying apart from the wars of 
the Taifas, and fending off al-Mundhir of Saragossa, 
who coveted his territories. The sources praise his 
good qualities and the prosperity he brought to his 
principality. 

When in 436/1044-5 he died after a reign of over 
30 years, his son ‘Abd al-Malik, called in his father’s 
life time Husam al-Dawla and then subsequently Djabr 
al-Dawla, al-Hadjib Dhu ’l-Riydsatayn, succeeded him, 
with an even longer reign of 58 solar years. The 
sources regard him harshly, but the times were 
certainly now less propitious. He may possibly early 
have suffered attacks from Castile, though the notice 
of Ibn al-Kardabis that Ferdinand (1037-65) is said 
to have taken Shantamariyya, balad Ibn Razin, is 
unconfirmed elsewhere. After the capture of Toledo 
by Alfonso VI (478/1085), he had to accept with a 
good grace the insults of the Christian king, who sent 
him a monkey in exchange for his presents. His 
vacillating policy reveals the feebleness of his miniature 
principality. 

After Zallaka (479/1086), he ceased paying tribute 
to Castile-Leén, but three years later had to accord 
it to the Cid. In 1092 he annexed Murviedo (Sagonta), 
and concluded a treaty of friendly neutrality with the 
Cid. When the latter besieged Valencia, ‘Abd al-Malik 
tried to ally, early in 1093, with the king of Aragon 
in order to help him occupy the town. But the Cid, 
warned by the Aragonese, invaded ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
lands, and forced him to help in the siege of Valencia, 
which fell in June 1094. He then allied with the 
Almoravids who came to besiege Valencia (487/ 
autumn 1094), and took part in the battle of Cuarte, 
from which he fled. When ‘Abd al-Malik died in 
496/1103, his son Husam al-Dawla Yahya succeeded 
him. But with Valencia now in the hands of the 
Almoravids, the governor Abii ‘Abd Allah Ibn Fatima 
deposed Yahya and annexed his state (497/1104). 

Ca. 1170 Albarracin passed into Christian control, 
either, according to the traditional account, handed 
over by Ibn Mardanish [g.2.] Lobo or Lope to the 
lord of Navarre, Pedro Ruiz de Azagra, or, according 
to J.M. Lacarra, by a Navarrese conquest. In 1172 
the bishopric of Albarracin was set up, but—reflecting 
the lack of knowledge of the old ecclesiastical divisions 
and the probable disappearance by now of the 
Moaarabs of the district—the bishop was first given 
the title of the ancient bishopric of Arcavica (Arcavicense), 
before this was corrected to that of Segobriga 
(Segobricense). Henceforth, the region formed a petty 
independent state, under Christian lords, the Azagras 
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and then the Laras, until Pedro III of Aragon’s 
conquest of 1284, though Albarracin was not definitely 
incorporated under the Aragonese crown till 1370. 
During this period, the presence of Mudéjars is as 
hypothetical as that of Mozarabs in the preceding 
one. It would appear, rather, that the region’s Muslim 
population had been evacuated for strategic reasons, 
to the proximity of Valencia, under Muslim control 
until 1238, and that the Mudéjar presence attested 
at the end of the mediaeval period results, as at 
Teruel, from the establishment there of Muslims from 
other Christian zones and former captives, settled for 
economic reasons. 
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Dabbi, Bughya, ed. Codera and Ribera, 113 no. 
256, Cairo 1967, 123b; Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, ed. 
Makki, 234, vol. v, 278, 309, tr. Viguera and 
Corriente, 211, 269; ed. al-Hadjdji, Beirut 1965; 
tr. Garcia Gomez, El Califato de Cordoba en el 
“Mugtabis’ de Ibn Hayan, Madrid 1967, 94, 244; 
Ibn al-Kardabis, Jktifa’, ed. ‘Abbadi, in RIEI 
Madrid, xiii (1965-6), 75, 87-8, 113, tr. Maillo, 
Madrid 1986, 97, 108-10, 139; Nuwayri, Nhaya, 
ed. and partial tr. Gaspar Remiro, Granada 1917, 
text 108, tr. 110. 

2. Studies. M. Almagro Basch (ed.), Historia de 
Albarracin y su sierra, Teruel 1959 (vol. ii, J. Bosch- 
Vila; iii-iv, Almagro); Dozy, Hist., ed. Lévi-Provengal, 
iii, 121; A. Prieto de Vives, Los reyes de taifas, Madrid 
1926; J.M. Lacarra, El rey Lobo de Murcia _y el seforio 
de Albarracin, in Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, 
Madrid 1952, iii, 515-26, P. Guichard, Structures 
sociales “ortentales” et “occtdentales” dans l’Espagne musul- 
mane, Paris-The Hague 1977, 271; idem, Les musulmans 
de Valence et la Reconquista, Damascus 1990-1, index 
s.v. Albarracin; D. Wasserstein, The rise and fall of 
the Party Kings, Princeton 1985, 93; E. Mazano 
Moreno, La frontera de al-Andalus en época de los inva- 
stones magrebies, Madrid 1992, 65-9; eadem, in Los 
Reinos de Taifas. Al-Andalus en el sigls XI, Madrid 
1994, 81-3; M.L. Ledesma Rubio, Los mudgares 
aragoneses: de la convivencia a la ruptura, in Desherros 
aragoneses. I. Fudos y Moriscos, Saragossa 1988, 171-88, 
esp. 175, 177; M.T. Ferrer i Mallol, Les Mudgars 
de la Couronne d’Aragone, in RMMM, \xiii-lxiv (1992), 
173-94, esp. 182; J.L. Corral Lafuente, Las ciudades 
de la Marca Superior de al-Andalus, in Simposio 
Intemacional sobre la ciudad tslamuca, Saragossa 1991, 
253-85. | (J.-P. Mo.énat) 
SHANTARIN, Sanrarem, a town in Portugal 

and chef-lieu of a district, held by the Muslims until 
the mid-6th/12th century. It is situated on a plateau 
with escarpments 100 m/340 feet high, on the shore 
of the right bank of the Tagus, a little distance before 
it empties into the Atlantic. It is in the midst of a 
fertile district, sprinkled with /ezirias (< Ar. al-qjazira) 
fertilised by the alluvium of the river. It was already 
well-known to the Arabic geographers under its name, 





of Latin origin, of al-Balata (> Port. Valada, Alvalade), 
and had always held a strategic role in the commu- 
nications between the north and south of the country. 

Its main Arabic name stems from the name in Low 
Latin, connected with a saint, *Santaren (Costa, Santa 
Ina), which superseded the Roman name Scallabis, 
being the site of an important conventus of the Iberian 
province of Lusitania. In Islamic times, it kept its sta~ 
tus as the capital of a district (kira), whose fate was 
linked, in different ways, with those of Coimbra 
(Kulumriya [g.v.]) to the north and Lisbon (al-Ushbiina 
[g.2.]) to the south. 

The town must have been conquered by the Arabs 
at some time in 95-6/714-15, at the same time as 
all the far west of the Iberian peninsula. According 
to the lost chronicle of Ibn Muzayn (Silvés and Seville, 
5th/1}th century), preserved in a Moroccan source 
of the 1)th/17th century (Dozy, Recherches*, i, 73-4 
and p. IV of Appx.), Santarém is said to have 
benefited, together with Coimbra, from a treaty 
of capitulation which guaranteed a considerable 
autonomy, probably analogous to the well-known 
concession to the Visigothic duke Theodomir/Tudmir 
for the territories which he controlled at the other 
side of the peninsula, Murcia/Mursiya. This treaty 
was a determining factor from the viewpoint of 
population patterns, given that there were not, to the 
north of the Tagus, in the territory now within 
Portugal, Arab colonists established like those in the 
southern districts of Beja/Badja [g.v.] and Ocsonoba/ 
Ukshiinuba [¢.v.]. Consequently, Islamisation was on 
a much reduced scale, and the Arabisation of the 
indigenous people, who became Mozarabs [9.v.], was 
the result of economic and administrative factors and 
the influence of the vigorous civilisation of al-Andalus 
rather than from the presence of Muslim colonists 
from outside. 

At the same time, the politico-military history 
of all the territory between the Tagus and the Douro 
was characterised by a constant confrontation between 
the Muslims in the south and the Christians in 
the north, and even by alternations of power, whilst 
the local population remained passive onlookers. The 
sources mention no participation by this region in the 
many movements for autonomy and challenge to 
the central government in Cordova which punctuated 
the history of the regions to the south of the great 
river. The definitive conquest of Shantarin by the 
Christians in Shawwal 541/March 1147 was to 
be decisive for their advance southwards and the 
stabilisation of the frontier along the line of the Tagus. 
The last major siege of the town, led by the Almohad 
caliph Abii Ya‘kib Yisuf {¢.2.] in 580/1184, cost him 
his life (Dozy, op. cit, ii, 443-80; Huici, Admohades). 

Despite the feeble Arab and Muslim presence there, 
Shantarin produced several littérateurs during the 
literary and intellectual belle époque of the Aftasids [9.0.] 
of Badajoz and in the wake, probably, of the politico- 
judicial authority exercised by the celebrated sadi and 
adib Abi ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr [@.v.]. Thus poets 
included the younger son of the latter, Abu ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad, Abi ‘Umar Yisuf b. Kawthar and 
Ibn Sara (d. 517/1124). Above all, there was Ibn 
Bassam al-Shantarini (d. 542/1147 [g.0.]), the jewel 
in the crown of the town’s literary men. Since the 
appearance of the article on him in this Encyclopaedia, 
one may mention four large-scale works on him and 
on his Dkakhira, not counting the excellent complete 
edition of Ihsan ‘Abbas, 8 vols., Beirut 1979: H.Y.H. 
Kharyish, Jbn Bassim ..., ‘Amman 1984; two doctoral 
theses, by ‘A.A.M. Djamal al-Din, Madrid Univ. 1977 
(cf. Awrak, it [Madrid 1979]), and Kh.L. Bakir, 
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Glasgow 1993 (cf. JAL, xii [1994]); plus a master’s 
dissertation by E. Kapyrina-Koroleva, Moscow 1994. 
Whilst the first two works concentrate mainly on the 
abundant historical sources of the Dhakhira, the 
remaining two deal directly with the intrinsic literary 
value of the famous anthology. 

During the period of Christian domination, the 
Muslim Mudgares [g.v.] were by no means concentrated 
exclusively within the mourarias of Santarém, and they 
devoted themselves to the general economic activities 
of the mouros of the Kingdom of Portugal. 

Combining the Arabic geographical texts and the 
mediaeval Christian sources, the configuration of 
the town in Islamic times can be approximately 
reconstituted. There was a strongly defended fortress 
(hisn, kafa), with ramparts and towers, perched on an 
inaccessible rocky spur. The madina was there, as also 
the congregational mosque (very likely built by 
al-Hakam I, 180-206/796-822), later turned into the 
church dedicated to the Virgin Mary in the heart 
of the Christian Alcacgova (< al-kasaba). At the foot 
of the mountain, on the banks of the river, there was 
a suburb attested at least since the middle of the 
4th/\0th century; this is the modern Ribeira quarter, 
formerly also called Sesserigo and the location of one 
of the two Muslim quarters. Certain traces could 
possibly reveal the existence of another urban nucleus 
extra muros, in the eastern part, around the Marvila 
quarter, which was the heart of the Christian town 
and to the north-west of which was located the second 
and more lasting mouraria. The modest suburb called 
Alfange (< al-hanash “serpent”), which grew up, like 
the Ribeira suburb, on the banks of the river but on 
the other side of the projecting elevation, to the south, 
does not necessarily date from the Islamic period. As 
elsewhere in al-Andalus, this place-name could refer 
to a simple gate giving on to the ravine and the 
tortuous pathway leading up to it (Bab al-hanash). 
Moreover, the Ermida da N.S. do Monte, from its strategic 
position, its dominating role and its ancientness, could 
well represent the later evolution of a little rabita or 
zawiya. 

Bibliography: J.G. Domingues, Descrigées de 
Santarém nos historiégrafos e géografos drabes, in Letras ¢ 
Artes, suppl. to the newspaper Novidades of 6 July 
1974, Lisbon; idem, A invasdo drabe do extremo Ocidente 
Peninsular, in; AJ. da Costa, Santa Ina e Santarém, 
in Rev. Port. de Historia, xiv (Coimbra 1974), 1-63; 
J.-M. Garvia, Em toro de “Scallabis”, in Santarém, a 
cidade e os homens, Santarém 1977, 65-77; A. Huici 
Miranda, Los Alméhades en Portugal, in Anais da Acad. 
Port. de Histéria, M.A.V.R. Beirante, Saniarém medieval, 
Lisbon 1980; Dhtkr akhbar al-Andalus/Una descripciin 
anénima de al-Andalus, ed. and tr. L. Molina, Madrid 
1983, Ch. Picard, Les mozarabes dans l’Occident Ibérique, 
in REI, li (1983), 77-88; A.G.M. Borges, As “kubbas” 
alentganas, in I Congresso do Alentejo, Beja-Evora 1985, 
i, 199-212; A.B. Coelho, Portugal na Espanha 
musulmana’, Lisbon 1988; A. Sidarus, Um texto arabe 
do século X sobre... 0s movimentos muladis e berberes no 
Sudoeste Peninsular, in A cidade de Evora, xlv-l, nos. 
71-6 (1988-93), 7-37; Picard, Quelgues aspects des 
relations entre Chrétiens et musulmans ..., in Cahiers 
d’Histoire de Saint-Etienne, Saint-Etienne 1990, 5-26; 
Sidarus, Fracg&o de dinar de Ibn Wazir de Evora, in 
NVMMYVS, xiv (Oporto 1992); idem, Novos dados sobre 
Tbn Qast de Silves ¢ as “taifas” almordvidas, in I Fornadas 
de Silves, Silvés 1992, 35-40; idem, Santarém a V’époque 
islamique, forthcoming; Picard, Histoire de l’Espagne 
occidentale et du Portugal a Uépoque islamique, in press. 

ae (A. Srparws) 

SHAPUR (r.), the NP form of MP Shahpir “king’s 


son”, usually Arabised as Shabir, Sabir, Syriac 
ShabhGr, Greek Landpng or LaBovp (see Justi, Lranisches 
Namenbuch, 284 ff.), the name of various monarchs 
of the Sasanid dynasty in pre-Islamic Persia. For the 
detailed history of their reigns, see sAsANIDs. Here, 
only such aspects as impinged on the Arabs will be 
noted. 

Shapir I, son of Ardashir Papakan (7. 239 or 241 
to 270 or 273) is known in Arabic sources as Shapir 
al-Djunid “Sh. of the armies” (e.g. in al-Tabari, i, 
824, tr. Noldeke, Gesch. der Perser und Araber, 28). In 
the Arabic sources, he is particularly connected with 
the capture from the Romans and the sack of the 
Arab city-state of northern ‘Irak, Hatra (Ar. al-Hadr), 
which had been under Parthian cultural and political 
influence. Around this event was woven a romantic 
story (found in the Khuday-i nama transmitted by Ibn 
al-Mukaffa‘ [9.v.] and in an Arabic tradition by 
Ibn al-Kalbi) that the city was betrayed to the Persians 
by the local ruler’s daughter, who had become 
enamoured of Shapir (for details, see AL-HADR, and 
C.E. Bosworth, ch. Jran and the Arabs, in Camb. hist. 
Tran, iti/1, 595-6). This Shapir is also credited by the 
Arabic geographers and historians with the founda- 
tion of various cities and towns of Persia, with 
compound names which included his own, such as 
Djundishapir [see GONDEsHAPGR] (these are listed in 
ET’ art. suAptr, at IV, 314a). 

Shapir II, son of Hormizd II (7. 309-79), was one 
of the greatest of the Sasanid emperors, and had 
considerable contacts with the Arabs in his endeavours 
to protect the fringes of his Mesopotamian provinces 
from desert Arab marauders. According to Arabic 
authorities (including Ibn Kutayba, al-Tabari, al- 
Mas‘iidi, al-Tha‘alibi, etc.), he led a punitive expedition 
into eastern Arabia against such tribes as the ‘Abd 
al-Kays and the Iyad, although the story that he 
penetrated as far as Medina must be fictitious. Arab 
captives had their shoulders pierced or dislocated, 
whence Shapir’s nickname in the Arabic sources of 
Dhu ’1-Aktaf “the man of the shoulder-blades”. He is 
likewise described as constructing a line of defensive 
forts, walls and trenches (the khandak Sabir) in ‘Irak, 
along the desert borders, and as garrisoning them, in 
the fashion of the Romans and their fmitanei, with 
Arabs against the other Arabs within the desert (cf. 
also the role there of buffer-states like that of the 
Lakhmids of Hira [g.vv.]). Again, the building of various 
cities and towns, where Roman captives were settled, 
is attributed to him (see E/' art. sHAPUR, at IV, 314b- 
316a). 

Shapir III, son of Shapir Il (7. 383-8), figures little 
in the Arabic sources, and what details are ascribed 
to him are probably due to confusion with the pre- 
ceding Shapirs. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article and in sAsAnips, see R.N. Frye, ch. 
The political history of Iran under the Sasanians, in Camb. 
hist. Tran, iti/1, 116-80. (C.E. Boswortu) 
SHAPUR, the name of a river of Fars in south- 

ern Persia and also of the mediaeval Islamic 
town of Fars which was the chef-lieu of the district 
of Shapir Khira. 

1. The river. 

This is also called the Bishawur (in Thévenot, Suite 
du Voyage de Levant, Paris 1674, 295: Bouschavir; 
296: Boschavir), and river of Tawwadj. It must be 
identical with the antique Granis, mentioned by Arrian, 
Indica, 39; Pliny, Nat. hist., vi, 99. The lower course, 
the proper river of Tawwadj, is formed by the junction 
of two streams, the Shapir and the Dalaki Rid, rising 
both in the southwestern border mountains of the 
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Persian plateau, which extend along the Persian Gulf. 
The upper course is called by the Arab geographers 
Nahr Ratin: this name is, very likely, found in Pliny, 
Nat. hist, vi, 111, where Dratinus (with var. Ratinus) 
must, however, mean the river down to its mouth. 
This statement must be due to another source than 
Iuba, on whose authority the Granis was mentioned 
in vi, 99. In his Muzhat al-kulib, Mustawfi al-Kazwini 
seems to indicate that the Ratin, whose source is, 
according to him as well as to al-Istakhri, in the 
Upper Humiayidjan (al-Istakhri: Khumayidjan) district, 
is a tributary of the Shapir Riid (tr. Le Strange, 217: 
“Tt is a great stream, and it flows into the Shapir 
river, its length, till it joins the Shapir river being 
10 leagues”. By this way of putting things, he can 
only mean that the river of Tawwadj originates from 
two different streams, one of which is the Ratin. This, 
then, must be the older name for either the Shapir 
or the Dalaki Rid. Al-Istakhri (120) represents these 
facts in the same manner; there it is said that the 
Ratin flows through the district of al-Ziriyan (with 
var.) before joining the Shapir. 

The other rivers of the system are the Djirra (or 
Djarshtk), which joins the Shapir on the left, below 
Khisht, and the Ikhshin. The name of the latter 
(“blue”) may have originated from the colouring 
property of its waters, mentioned by the mediaeval 
geographers. Djarshik is the older name of the Djirra 
river, although in the Muzha Djarshik and Djirra are 
erroneously described as two different streams. The 
account which the latter work gives of the Djirra is 
for the most part copied from Ibn al-Balkhi’s Fars- 
nama. This states (ed. Le Strange, 151) that the Nahr 
Djirra, rising in the Masaram district, waters the lands 
of Musdjan and Djirra, and part of Ghundidjan, after 
which it joins the Shapir. In addition, al-Istakhri 
mentions the bridge of Sabiik, under which the river 
Djarshik flows before entering the rustak of Khurra 
(Ibn al-Balkhi’s Djirra); after Khurra, the stream passes 
into Dadhin, where it unites with the Ikhshin. The 
Nuzha makes the Djirra join. the Shapir and the 
Djarshik the Ikhshin; as its author erroneously splits 
up the one river Djarshik-Djirra into two, his account 
is here worthless. 

The Ikhshin, according to al-Istakhri and Mustawfi, 
rises in the Dadhin hills, and unites with the Shapir 
at al-Djunkan. The Nuzha calls it a great stream; at 
present, it is identified with a little water course to 
the south-west of the lake of Kazariin. There appears, 
then, to be a difference as to the question, whether 
the Djarshik and the Ikhshin first join each other, 
and then unite with the river of Tawwadj, or flow 
into that stream each apart. 

Concerning the Shapur itself, the Fars-ndma (152) 
says that it rises in the mountain region (kuhistdn) of 
the Bishapir district, which it waters, as also Khisht 
and Dih Malik. It flows in the sea (Persian Gulf) 
between Djanabi and Mandistan. This account is 
repeated in the Nuzha. In Fars-ndma, 142, the Bishapir 
district is said to have its water from “a great river, 
called Rid-i Bishapir”. Owing to rice-plantations being 
there, its water is unwholesome (wakhim u naguwar). 
A short description of the river in modern times 
is given in J. Morier’s Second Journey through Persia ... 
between the years 1810 and 1816, London 1818, 49: 
“a river which ... having pierced into the plain of the 
Dashtistan, at length falls into the sea at Robilla. It 
takes its source near the site of Shapour, and when 
it begins to flow is fresh. But when it reaches the 
mountains it passes through a salt soil, and then its 
waters ... become brackish. A lesser stream of the 
same river branches off before it reaches the salt soil, 





and flows pure to the sea”. 

The mouth of the river is a short distance to the 
north of Bushir, near the frontier of the district of 
Arradjan. Opposite to it lies the island of Kharik, on 
the shipping route from Basra to India. The name 
Mandistan in the Persian geographers is connected by 
Tomaschek (Topographische Erlduterung der Kiistenfahrt 
Nearchs, in SB Ak. Wien, cxxi, 65) with the Deximontani 
in Pliny, Nat. just. vi, 99. According to Pliny, the 
river (Granis) is navigable for small vessels. Nowadays, 
the principal mouth presents difficulties to navigation 
because of its shallows; two minor mouths can be 
navigated up to some distance. On the present 
conditions, the delta, and the bitumen wells on the 
left bank of the river, south of Dalaki, see Tomaschek, 
op. cit. 

In Antiquity, there was on the Granis a royal 
residence, Taoke, 200 stadia from the sea. This must 
be the same as the mediaeval Tawwadj (or Tawwaz), 
from which place the Shapir is named river of 
Tawwadj. In early Islamic times it was an important 
trade city, which also had a considerable textile 
industry; the stuffs named tawwaztyya were well-known 
(see R.B. Sergeant, Islamic textiles, Beirut 1972, 52-3). 
This town belonged to the district of Ardashir Khurra 
(Ibn al-Balkhi, Fars-nama, 114). During the 6th/12th 
century, the place had already declined; in Mustawfi’s 
time (8th/]4th century) it was totally ruined. Its site 
can not exactly be determined; nowadays the coast 
district of the Shapir river is called Tawwadj. Le 
Strange thought that the site of the town could be 
identified with the present Dih Kuhna, “the chief 
town of the (modern) Shabankara sub-district of the 
Dashtistan district”. 

On another Shapir or Shawar, a tributary of the 
Dizfil Rid, see KARON, at IV, 675a. 

2. The town. 

This was the ancient capital of the district Shapir 
Khurra of Fars. According to al-Mukaddasi, it was 
also called Shahrastan; its older name is Bishapir 
(from Pahlawi Weh-Shahpuhr). A naive etymology is 
found in the Nuzha, whose author, Mustawfi, says, 
that the word Bishapir is a contraction of bina-i Shapir 
“building of Shapir”. Ibn al-Balkhi, on the other 
hand, states that the first syllable of the original 
Bishapiir (with a long i) may disappear by way of 


Shapir Khurra, the area watered by the system of 
the Shapir-Ratin, the smallest of the five provinces 
of Fars, contained besides the town of Shaptr some 
other important localities, e.g. Kazariin [g.v.], which 
was regarded as its chief town after Shapir had fallen 
into ruins, in addition to Nawbandadjan and Djirra. 

The old town of Shapir was situated on the Shapir 
Rid, at the road from Shiraz to the sea, to the north 
of Kazariin. Mustawfi gives its situation as long. 86° 
15', lat. 20°. Its climate belonged to the garmsir or 
hot region, but its atmosphere was considered not to 
be healthy because the territory of the city was shut 
in by the mountains from the northern side. The 
environs were fruitful; they produced, besides many 
kinds of fruits and flowers also silk, the mulberry tree 
being frequent in that region. Honey and wax also 
came from its territory. The town was founded by 
the Sasanid emperor Shapir I. It was one of the 
three cities where he settled his captives of war. It 
has been supposed, with much reason, that the 
emperor made use of the skill of these Roman captives 
in the construction of his buildings and also in the 
execution of his famous reliefs that have been found 
in the ruins. These reliefs relate to the campaigns of 
Shapir against the Romans. Three later rulers, Bahram 
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II, Narseh and Khusraw II also added each a relief 
of themselves. 

These works of art, already described in detail by 
Morier, have also been noticed by the mediaeval 
Islamic geographers; at least, they mention a great 
statue, standing in a cavern, which European travellers 
were able to identify. 

Local authorities constructed a mythical history of 
the city from before the times of its Sasanid founder. 
It was, according to these traditions, originally built 
by Tahmirath, at a time when there existed in Fars 
no other town besides Istakhr. Later on, it was laid 
waste by Alexander, to be only renovated by Shapir I. 
The name of Tahmirath’s foundation had been D,y.n 
Dia (Ibn al-Balkhi, Fars-nama, 63, 142). 

The Muslims subdued Shapir Khurra in 16/637, 
after the conquest of Tawwadj and the battle of 
Rishahr. Bishaptr is mentioned on the occasion of 
the disturbances which ensued at the beginning of the 
caliphate of ‘Uthm4n b. ‘Affan; the insurrection in 
Fars (25/645-6) against the Arabs seems to have been 
directed for some time from Bishapir by a brother 
of Shahrak, the governor of Fars, who had fallen in 
the battle of Rishahr. After the submission of the 
rebels, the inhabitants of Bishapir once more broke 
the treaty; hence it was reduced by Abu ’l-Misa al- 
Ash‘ari and ‘Uthman b. Abi ’L-‘As. 

In the time of the al-Mukaddasi (end of the 4th/10th 
century), the town of Shahrastan or Shapir was already 
decaying, its outskirts being ruined; the environs, 
however, were well cultivated. He noted the four city 
gates and the ditch, also the masdjid al-djami‘ outside 
the city. Perhaps this may be the masdjid-i gjami‘ 
mentioned by Ibn al-Balkhi, whose words seem to 
imply that it still existed when he wrote (beginning 
of the 6th/12th century). At the end of the Biyid 
rule, the Shabankara chieftain Abi Sa‘d b. Muham- 
mad b. Mama destroyed Shapir, but, as Ibn al-Balkhi 
remarks, in his time the (Saldjiik) government tried 
to restore the damage. These endeavours may have 
had an effect as regards the district as a whole, but 
the city of Shapir never rose from its ruins. When 
Morier visited the site (1809), he found only a poor 
village, Daris, in the neighbourhood of the remains. 
The opinion of this traveller, that the town may have 
existed till the 16th century of the Christian era 
because its name occurs in a table of latitudes and 
longitudes in the A’in-i Akbart, carries no weight, for 
such a table may have been composed from older 
sources. 

On the other foundations of Shapir I, which were 
called after his name, see the article sHAPUR, in addi- 
tion to which it may be remarked that the town of 
Shapir Kh”ast, according to the Fars-ndma (63), was 
situated in Khizistan, near al-Ashtar. 

Bibliography (in addition to references quoted 
in the article): The articles Dratinus and Granis in 
Pauly-Wissowa, v, 1668, vii, 1815; Le Strange, The 
lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 259-63, 267; Barbier 
de Meynard, Dictionnaire... de la Perse, 142-3; 
P. Schwarz, Jran im Mittelalter, 7-8, 30 ff.; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, viii, 827 ff; J. Morier, A journey through 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor... in the years 1808 and 
1809, London 1812, 85 ff, 375 ff; C.A. de Bode, 
Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, 1845, i, 206 ff; 
Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse, Paris 1851; eidem, 
Relation du Voyage, ii, 248 ff; M. Dieulafoy, L’art 
antique de la Perse, v, 119-20, Pls. xviii-xxi; Sarre 
and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, 1910, 213 ff., Pls. 
xl-xlvi. (V.F. Bicuner) 
SHAR, a title of rulers in Central Asia and what 

is now Afghanistan during the early Islamic period 





and, presumably, in pre-Islamic times also. The form 
shar must be an attempt to render in Arabic orthog- 
raphy the MP and NP form shér/shir (< OP khshathriya 
“ruler”, and not from sha “lion”; see Marquart, 
Eransahr, 79). 

The title appears in early Islamic texts on the 
geography and history of the eastern Iranian fringes. 
Thus the Hudid al-Glam, tr. Minorsky 105, comm. 
327-8, gives Shar as the title of the ruler of the dis- 
trict of Ghar¢istan in northern Afghanistan [see 
GHARDyIsTAN], and al-Istakhri, 271, and Ibn Hawkal, 
ed. Kramers, 443-4, had already spoken of the district 
as Ghardj al-Shar “the mountainous region of the 
Shar”; these rulers were vassals of first the Samanids 
and then of the Ghaznawids (see M. Nazim, The life 
and times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 
60-2). 

The title was also borne by the local rulers of 
Bamiyan in eastern Afghanistan, with the Hudid 
al-Glam, tr. 109, comm. 341, giving it in the form 
Shir [see BAMryAN]. 

Finally, the rulers of the branch of the petty dynasty 
of Abi Dawidids or Banidjirids {9.v. in Suppl.) which 
tuled in Khuttal, to the north of the upper Oxus [see 
KHUTTALAN], bore the title Shir-i Khuttalan, according 
to Ibn Khurradadhbih, 40, cf. Marquart, Eransahr, 
301. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

SHA‘R (a.) “hair, pelt”. 

1. General. 

The Arab poets, pre-Islamic as well as post-Islamic, 
often describe the hair of the women with whom they 
have fallen in love (al-‘Askari, Diwan al-ma‘Gni, ii, 229; 
al-Raffa’, al-Muhibb wa ’l-mahbiib, i, 16-58; al-Nuwayri, 
Nihdya, fann 2, kism 1, bab 2; J. Sadan, Maiden’s hair 
and starry skes, in IOS, xi [1991], 57-88). The context 
in which these descriptions are found shows a fairly 
clear situation: the hair of the heads of beautiful 
women is observed by lovers away from the house, 
in the open air, on the public road, etc. Sometimes 
the belles let their hair run down to their feet, some- 
times they hide their identity and that of their lover 
by unbraiding and letting flow their hair around their 
own bodies and those of their lovers. This comes 
from their fear of being seen with their lovers by 
passers-by and calumniators. This poetic reality, which 
reflects a residue of ancient motifs rather than scenes 
of everyday life, is given real shape by iconography, 
above all, that of the Fatimid period (a woman with 
long hair flowing down to, or almost to the ground, 
in four clearly-distinguished tresses; D.S. Rice, A drawing 
of the Fatimid period, in BSOAS, xxi [1958], 31-9). 
Moreover, this iconography shows diverse manners of 
coiffure, like curls of hair in the form of hooks (either 
the letter fa’ or wdw, grosso modo, or other letters, or 
“scorpions”, in the language of the poet Abii Nuwas; 
see J. Bencheikh, Poésies bacchiques, in BEO, xviii [1963-4], 
60-1) over the temples, a style which began at the 
court of al-Amin (d. 198/813; see al-Mas‘tdi, ed. Pellat, 
§ 3451: asdagh). In most of these cases, it is a ques- 
tion of slave girls in interiors. 

Nevertheless, one of the duties of a woman faithful 
to the Islamic law is to cover her hair and the nape 
of her neck whenever she goes outside [see HIJAB]. 
This question has become one of the symbols of the 
struggles of contemporary Islamic fundamentalist circles 
for the piety and purity of the family. This symbol 
is strongly opposed by those circles who do not 
consider these teachings about female shame as an 
integral and rigorous part of the authentic religious 
tradition. Now, the restrictions imposed by Islam, such 
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as the prohibition for women of adding wigs or 
hairpieces to their natural covering of hair, are very 
clear, and can only develop into a fascinating clash 
between the ancient religious traditions and Western 
tastes and concepts of beauty care (see Wensinck, 
Concordance, s.v. w-s-l; M.‘A.-‘A. ‘Amr, al-Libas wa 
‘I-zina fi ‘l-sharv‘a al-islamiyya, Beirut 1985, 403-7; 
‘U.SA.M. al-Tayyibi, Hukm al-Islam fi ‘l-kuwafir [= coif- 
feur] wa-hallak al-nis@, Cairo 1992; a fatwa by al- 
Kardawi against the use of wigs in his collected Fatawa, 
Cairo 1990, 426-8). 

In mediaeval times, the jurists permitted dyeing 
(khidab) of men’s hair. The licitness of this usage has 
become almost unanimous; now, in order to distance 
the biography of the Prophet Muhammad from all 
controversy of this type, one group of jurists stresses 
the traditions which suggest that virtually all the 
Prophet’s hair remained black up to his death. These 
traditions attach great importance, not only to the 
hair of this great personality who serves as a model 
for all Muslims (the number of his locks, dafa’ir, 
ghada’ir, generally given as four, the length of his hair, 
which fell as far as his ears and his shoulders, the 
methods of combing, laying out, putting oil on the 
hair, etc.), but also to the hair on his chest, as far 
as the beginning of the stomach or masraba (al- 
Tirmidht, Awsadf al-nabi, Beirut 1989, 37-47; Abu 
‘1-Shaykh, Akj/ak al-nabi, Cairo 1993, 184; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, al-Wajfa’, Beirut 1988, 398-402; al-Baghawi, 
al-Anwar, Beirut 1989, i, 148-52; see also Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Khalk al-nabi wa-khulkuhu, 
ms. Leiden Or. 437). 

The Muslims limited the size of their moustaches 
(ihfa’, djazz, even a partial tonsure), but they allowed 
their beards to grow (ia), except for certain ephebes 
who, by depilation (naif) of their cheeks, “prolonged” 
their youth for a few weeks (M. al-Hamid, Hukn al- 
lihya fi ‘l-Islim, Cairo, Dar al-Djihad n.d.; ‘A. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, Hukm al-din fi ‘l-lihya wa ‘l-tadkhin, Cairo 
1984; F. al-Hindawi (ed.), Wuditb ifa@ al-lhya, Cairo 
1987; ‘Umar al-Ashkar, Thalath sha@ir: al-‘akika, 
al-adhiya, al-lihya, ‘Amman 1991; a farwd by ‘A.-H. 
Kishk forbidding the trimming of beards in his 
collected Fatawaé, vi, Cairo 1988, 103-4). However, it 
is allowable to pluck the hair under the armpits (naif 
al-ibt), and the hair on the more intimate parts of 
the body may be removed by using a razor (istihdad 
or falk) or by applying nira, a depilatory paste (see 
Concordance, s.v. h-d-d, h-l-k, n-t-f, al-Djahiz, Rasa, ed. 
Harin, i, 388-9; Usama b. Munkidh, a/-F'tbar, ed. 
Hitti, 136-7; al-Suyiti, al-Akhbar al-ma@ thiira fi 'l-uttila‘ 
bi ‘l-niira (= epistle on the usage of depilatories), in 
his al-Hawi fi ‘l-fatawi, Cairo 1959, i, 524-31; al- 
Kasimi, Kami al-sina‘at al-shdmiyya, i, 37, 103-5, 107-8, 
ii, 435-6; Lane, Manners and customs, end of ch. XVI, 
since care of the hair and depilation often took place 
in public baths, and cf. al-‘Askari, op. cit, 152-64, 
describing grey hair and the dyeing of hair; al-Nuwayri, 
loc. cit. See also the treatises on public baths: al- 
Munawi, al-Nuzha al-zahiyya, Cairo 1987, 18, 35-8, 78; 
al-Kawkabani, Hada’ik al-nammam fi ’l-kalam ‘ala ma 
yataallak bi ‘l-hammam, Beirut 1986, 48-53, 144-50). 

The term shat also has the sense of “skin, pelt” 
(human and animal). The wool of sheep is called saf 
[g.v.}, whilst the hair of camels and dromedaries is 
usually called shar and occasionally wabar, the nomads 
are called ahi al-wabar. This hair or wool can be 
woven, whence the term buyiit al-sha’r for the nomads’ 
tents. Animal pelts are also used to stuff mattresses 
and valued cushions (Sadan, Le mobilier, Leiden 1976, 
102). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 








article): Tha‘alibi, Fikh al-lugha, Beirut 1989, 112- 

15; Ibn Sida, al-Mukhassas, 1, 62-79; Iskafi, Khalk 

al-insdn, Beirut and ‘Amman 1991, 48-54; Ghazali, 

Ihya’, Tahara, Book 3, section 3, category 2; Madilisf, 

Bihar al-anwar, \xxx, 217-32; M. Zand, What is 

the tress like? Notes on a group of standard Persian metaphors, 

in Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, ed. M. Rosen- 

Ayalon, Jerusalem 1977, 463-79; P.Sj. van Konings- 

veld, Between communalism and secularism. Modern 

discussions on male head-gear and coiffure, in Pluralism 

and identity, ed. Platvoet and van der Toorn, 1995, 

327-45. (J. Sapan) 

2. Legal aspects regarding human hair. 

The dressing of hair is, like many other items 
of hygiene and ornament, addressed in the works of 
shari‘a. The discussion of its rules has no fixed location 
in these works, which may indicate that the topic 
came only lately to be a concern of the jurists. 
Discussions of hair and its treatment, in addition to 
the part it plays in ktka, hadjdj [g.vv.], and gender 
distinctions (through requirements to cover the hair), 
can be found in sections on wuda’ [g.v.], and albisa/ 
Ubdsat [see LiBAs] mustahsanat or makriihat. 

In these works, there is a lingering sense of hair 
as a sacral substance, an occasion of vulnerability (see 
Leach, Magical hair, Morgenstern, Rites of birth). The 
locus classicus for the rules of hair care is the hadith 
specifying the five, or ten, fifra practices, here under- 
stood to mean practices common to all the prophets, 
or practices that are part of the general sunna, or of 
religion (din) (see al-Nawawi, Sharh, iii, 147). These 
five or ten are practices of elementary hygiene, from 
cleansing the knuckles and clipping the nails, to 
circumcision [see KHITAN]. Men and women are 
enjoined to pluck, shave, or depilate their pubic regions 
and armpits. Men are to cut (Kass) the moustache and 
let the beard grow (7a’), and to cut, not shave, their 
hair. Women may cut their hair. Grey hairs may be 
dyed. 

Characteristically, the shart rules are meticulous, 
and are also occasions of discussion and controversy. 
How best to accomplish these aims is discussed in 
some detail. The pubis (a/-“na) is best shaved with a 
razor (a practice called ithkdad), as is a portion of 
the buttocks (halkat al-dubur). The armpits (bf) are best 
plucked (naif), but if that is too painful one may 
shave, or depilate them (with lime, nia). The beard 
is to be left full, contrary to the custom of the Persians. 
It may be dyed, but not black, which would be 
deceptive. One may dye it black in war, so as to 
deceive the enemy (Juynboll, Dying the hatr and beard). 
It is reprehensible for men to pluck or shave the 
beard when it first appears, so as to maintain a comely 
youthful appearance. Women may clip facial hairs, or 
depilate them, but not pluck them. Preferred dyes for 
the beard and hair, especially when grey, are yellow 
or red. Adding to hair by weaving into it other hair 
(wasl), of whatever kind, is not permitted. Hair for 
men should be worn between the earlobes and 
shoulders; it should be dressed and parted. The nape 
(al-kafa) of the neck should not be shaved, unless for 
cupping (fidjama). Hair of the head should be cut, 
depending on its length, though some sources suggest 
every 40 days (al-Nawawi, Sharh, iii, 148-9); other hair 
should be cut when it becomes excessive and disgusting 
(Mughni, i, 72). Hair removed from the head should 
be buried (ibid.). 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Ibn Kudama, al- 
Mughni, Beirut 1304/1983, i, 70 ff; Abu *l-Fath 
‘Abd Allah b. Mahmid al-Mawsili, al-Jkhtiyar 
h-talil al-mukhtar, Cairo n.d. v. 264 ff; Nawawi, 
Sharh Sahth Muslim, Beirut n.d., i, 146 ff 
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2. Studies. S.M. Zwemer, The ‘akika sacrifice, in 
MW, vi (1916), 236-52; idem, Hairs of the Prophet, 
in I. Goldziher memorial volume, i, Budapest 1948, 48- 
54; E.R. Leach, Magical hair, in Fnal. Royal Anthrop. 
Inst., \xxxviii (1958), 47-64; R. Morgenstern, Rites 
of birth, death, marriage, death and kindred occasions amongst 
the Semites, Chicago 1966, G.H.A. Juynboll, Dyeing 
the hair and beard in early Islam, a hadith-analytical study, 
in Arabica, xxxiii (1986), 49-75. 

(A.K. Remuart) 

3. In Arabic and Persian poetry. 

The ancient Arab poets were interested in two 
aspects of human hair, namely, women’s black 
splendour of thick, soft and fragrant hair (far‘) falling 
over the shoulders in light waves (diw aba), plaited or 
worm up and serving as a symbol of beauty, and 
men’s greying and whitening hair (ghayb), pointing to 
old age and death and stimulating contemplative 
meditations. 

Due to later urbanism, the ideal of beauty also 
deals with other hair styles, such as the seductive love 
locks (sudgh), the fore locks (furra), the shoulder locks 
(imma) and—mainly under Persian influence—the 
young man’s down. 

Originally, comparison between hair styles was 
rather underdeveloped, probably because most of the 
terms were of metonymical or metaphorical origin. 
The Bedouin poets occasionally compared women’s 
exuberant hair (wakf) with bunches of dates (Imru’ 
al-Kays b. Hudjr, Mu‘allaka, 32/35) and al-A‘sha’s 
description of his beloved as “a garden whose grapes 
(= hair) dangle down upon me” was seen as a very 
uncommon verse (according to Bashshar b. Burd, see 
al-‘Askari, Mani, i, 244, 6). A more elaborate 
terminology for hair came into being in the ‘Abbasid 
period, again, in particular, for the love locks, which 
are compared sometimes with links of a chain and 
with annalids (zurfin), sometimes with curved objects 
such as a scorpion or a polo-stick or the letters niin 
and (am (al-‘Askari, op. cit., i, 245, 247; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Diwan, ed. Khayyat, 91, 1). 

But the incentive for a poetical description of the 
hair is usually found in a complementary or contrastive 
reality. In the case of greying hair, there is the visible 
distinction between black and white, which refers to 
the internal one between youth and old age. Antithetic 
metaphors are day and night, darkness and light and, 
linguistically speaking, there is the alliteration of shabab 
(youth) and shayb (see al-Farazdak [g.v.], Diwan, ed. 
Beirut 1983, 148 v. 32, and Kushadjim, in MiAdya, ii, 
23, 15-16). Abi Tammam speaks of the dazzlingly 
white exterior and the raven-black interior (ibid., 25, 
17), and for Riidaki, dyeing the hair black is not 
feigning youth but applying colour of mourning about 
the loss of youth (Sa‘id Nafisi, Ahwal u ashGr-i... 
Ridaki, Tehran 1319/1940, wv. 396-7). 

In the field of the beauty of the youth of both 
sexes, contrasts and mental pyrotechnics are stimulated 
by the opposition between dark hair and white skin. 
Al-A‘sh still compares the black hair which falls over 
the naked body of his beloved with his khamisa (black 
garment with edging) lying on glittering gold, but to 
a poet of the 4th/10th century the down of a beautiful 
youth appears “as the black of misfortune, which 
creeps over the white of happiness” (al-Tha‘alibi, 
Yatima, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1956, i, 420, 3). 

And so the field of fantasy is reached. For Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, the polo-stick of the lock drives the ball 
of the birth-mark (Diwan, ed. Lewin, iti, 55, 5), and 
the scorpion of the lock stops short when he comes 
too close to the fire of the cheek (Diwan, ed. Khayyat, 
Beirut 1332/1914, 88, 4); for al-Wa’wa’, the “lightning 


of the teeth”, and for Ibn Hamdis the “light of the 
forehead”, become the leader when they go astray in 
the night of the hair (Yatima, i, 291, 3, and Diwan 
lon Hamdis, ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1960, 72, 4 from below). 

In Persian poetry, hair is completely integrated in 
the general symmetry of comparison between human 
and botanical forms of beauty. Lock/down and violet/ 
hyacinth are opposed here, like in Arabic poetry, 
cheek = rose or eye = narcissus. It may be that this 
is a heritage of the lyrics of the minstrels (cf. M. Boyce, 
The Parthian gosan and Iranian minstrel tradition, in JRAS 
[1957], 36). In any case, a play is made later with 
the corresponding ambivalence of the indications 
of flowers, like for instance Kamal al-Din Isma‘il 
(d. 635/1237) in the first part of the verse (Diwan, 
ed. Bahr al-‘uliimi, 343, v. 5810): 

In the rose-garden (the face), the violets grabbed 

the hem of the jasmine (the fair skin): 

Your field of down countered with a most sweet 

chin (= “over-trumping”). 

Already in the most ancient material, the love locks 
(zulf} and the down (%dhdr, also khatt) dominate the 
field of the Persian descriptions of hair. Later, they 
are supplemented by the combination “the arrows of 
the eyelashes on the bow of the eyebrows” (Anwari, 
Diwan, ed. Radawi, Tehran 1959, i, 34, 3). Sometimes 
the length of the love lock is emphasised, sometimes 
its untidyness and its tousled nature. It drags on in 
interminable windings, curves and knots, ‘ayn in ‘ayn, 
as Ma‘rifi says in a comparison with letters (Lazard, 
Les premiers poétes persans, Paris-Tehran 1964, ii, 134, 
v. 18). It remains the “chain” of Arabic poetry, but 
becomes also a “trap”, a “snare” and a “lasso” (dam, 
kamand) and, from the time of Ridaki (d. 329/1040-1), 
connected with the image that the hearts of the 
amorous have to languish in its bonds (Nafisi, Afwal, 
1038, v. 469). 

The swarthiness of the hair remains, incidentally, 
an inexhaustible source for the invention of images 
in Persian poetry. Reference is made to all that is 
literally or figuratively black: musk, a Hindu, Ahriman, 
infidelity, etc. Even in the theosophical visions of ‘Ayn 
al-Kudat Hamadhani [9.v.], the “black light” of Iblis 
appears as a forelock on the luminous head of God 
(Tamhidat, ed. “Usayran, Tehran 1341/1970, 118, IL. 
8-9; cf. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, i, Berlin 1991, 
345-6). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Specific chapters devoted to the theme of 
poetical treatment of hair are found in Tashbihat 
works, like that of Kattani, ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1966, 
124-31; in collections of motifs, such as that by 
Abi Hilal al-‘Askari, Diwan al-ma‘Gni, Cairo 1352/ 
1933-4, i, 244-50; and in encyclopaedic adab works 
such as Nuwayri’s Nhayat al-arab, Cairo 1923 ff, 
ii, 16-31. Individual verses on the theme of hair 
can be met on almost all places where erotic poetry 
is written, collected or quoted. 

. (B. Remert) 

SHARAB [see MASHROBAT]. 

SHARAF (a.), a verbal noun from the root sh-r-f 
indicating elevation, nobility, pre-eminence in 
the physical and the moral senses. Hence the sharif 
[g.v.] is a person who is placed above those who 
surround him on account of his prestigious and noble 
origin. In pre-Islamic Arabia and in early Islam, sharaf 
and magjd both denote “illustriousness on account 
of birth”, while Aasab, “individual quality, merit” (as 
opposed to nasab) and karam denote “illustriousness 
acquired by oneself” (LA, s.vv. and see HASAB WA-NASAB). 

According to the historians of Islam, those among 
the Arabs who could claim this. innate glory, this 
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nobility of birth, were the descendants of Kuraysh in 
the Diahiliyya and in Islam, comprising Hashim, 
Umayya, Nawfal, ‘Abd al-Dar, Asad, Taym, Makhzim, 
‘Adi, Djumah and Sahm, in all, ten families (rah), 
the offspring of ten wombs (bain) (cf. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
al-‘Ikd al-farid, ed. Sadir, Beirut, fasc. xii, 8). 

But this list was to be much reduced in the course 
of the first century of Islam, nobility of birth being 
concentrated in the family of the Prophet. The Prophet 
himself was reckoned to embody all the nobility of 
the Arabs, since it was said of him that he was the 
best of creatures, being the offspring of the best part 
(of the world), the best tribe, the best family and the 
best genealogy (op. cit., fasc. xvii, 9 ff). 

But the Arabs had had other definitions of glory 
before Islam. In fact, sharaf and magjd belonged to 
the kings of Kinda [9.v.], who attempted to unify the 
nomadic Arab tribes under a single banner, ca. A.D. 
480. This was an ephemeral glory, since this experi- 
ment collapsed in 529, following the victory of al- 
Mundhir III b. Ma’ al-Sama’, king of al-Hira, over al- 
Harith V b. ‘Amr, the last great king of Kinda, who 
had succeeded in extending his power over al-Hira 
between 524 and 528, as a result of a misunderstanding 
between the Sasanid emperor Kawadh I (488-531) 
and al-Mundhir III (512-54). The support of the suc- 
cessor to Kawadh I, Khusraw I Anishirwan (531-79) 
(q.v.], enabled the king of al-Hira to regain his king- 
dom, to expel al-Harith, to have forty-eight members 
of his family executed by his loyal retainers, and to 
have the man himself assassinated by his allies the 
Bani Kalb. Such was the end of the glory of 
the Kinda, lamented by a grandson of al-Harith, 
Imrv’ al-Kays, one of the greatest poets of pre-Islamic 
Arabia. 

This glory was retrieved by the Lakhmids and the 
Ghassanids, both originating from Yemen (while the 
Kinda came from Hadramawt). But they, too, left no 
recognised lineage and no acknowledged nobility. All 
of this was based on a rivalry, the memories of which 
are not yet extinct, between Kaysis (Arabs of the 
North) and Yamanis (Arabs of the South). 

There remains prophetic nobility (sharaf bayt al-nabi). 
It is immortalised by the sharifs of Mecca (whose heir 
is the King of Jordan) and the Shorfa [see sHuURAFA’] 
of Morocco (Idrisids, Sa‘dids, etc.). The Umayyads 
tried in vain to revive the glories of Kuraysh. Only 
poetry has retained its memory. 

Bibliography: The most important sources for 
the subject are: Abi ‘Abd Allah Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, 
K. Nasab Kuraysh, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo 1953; 
Baladhuri, Ansa@b al-ashraf; an immense historical 
and genealogical encyclopaedia (the Cairo ms. 
comprises 12 vols.), of which the following vols. 
have been published: 

i. ed. Muhammad Hamidullah Haydarabadi, 
Cairo 1938; iti. ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Diri, Wiesbaden 
1978 (Bibliotheca Islamica, 28c); iv/1. ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 
Wiesbaden 1979 (Bibhotheca Islamica, 28d); iv/1-2. 
ed. M. Schléssinger, Jerusalem 1938 and 1971; 
v. ed. S.D.F. Goitein, Jerusalem 1936; xi. ed. 
W. Ahlwardt, Greifswald 1883. 

The third important source is Ibn Hazm, Djam- 
harat ansab al-‘Arab, ed. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo 1948. 

For a sociological analysis of the notion of honour 
(ard) among the pre-Islamic Arabs, see Edouard (in 
the thesis) or Bishr (in the article) Farés, L’honneur 
chez, les Arabes. Etude de soctologie, Paris 1932, and his 
art. ‘IRD above. (T. Faun) 
AL-SHARAF (Yemen) [see Suppl.]. 

SHARAF at-DAWLA, Abu ’l-Fawaris Shirdhil, 
Bayid ruler (350-79/961-89), the eldest son of ‘Adud 


al-Dawla [(¢.v.]. 

His mother was, like his paternal grandmother, a 
Turkish slave woman. In 357/967-8, at the age of 
six or seven, he was given Kirman as an appanage 
by his father, then ruling in Fars. He accompanied 
his father on his campaign to conquer Baghdad in 
366/977, but was sent back to Kirman to remove 
him from the court not long before ‘Adud al-Dawla’s 
death in 372/983. Since the latter had failed to make 
final arrangements for the succession, a power struggle 
ensued for the supreme position among the Biyid 
princes. In Baghdad, Sharaf al-Dawla’s younger brother 
Samsam al-Dawla [9.v.] was recognised by the caliph 
al-Ta’i‘. Sharaf al-Dawla responded by seizing the 
Biyid power base of Fars. He killed ‘Adud al-Dawla’s 
vizier there and relied on the backing of commanders 
who had been imprisoned by his father. He recognised, 
however, the overlordship of his uncle Mu’ayyid 
al-Dawla ruling in Rayy. The latter died in 373/984 
and was succeeded by his brother Fakhr al-Dawla 
[g.v.], who backed Sams4m al-Dawla’s claim to suprem- 
acy among ‘Adud al-Dawla’s sons, while himself assum- 
ing the title Shahanshah. 

Sharaf al-Dawla refused to acknowledge his over- 
lordship, and took the offensive against Samsam 
al-Dawla. He seized al-Ahwaz and Basra, where two 
further brothers of his had been ruling. Samsam 
al-Dawla was forced to sue for peace, and formally 
agreed to obey Sharaf al-Dawla as his overlord. The 
caliph confirmed the agreement by conferring the titles 
Sharaf al-Dawla wa-Tadj al-Milla on the elder brother. 
The latter had, however, decided to proceed with the 
conquest of ‘Irak, ignoring the agreement. Samsam 
al-Dawla surrendered to him in Wasit and was soon 
sent to prison in Fars. Sharaf al-Dawla entered 
Baghdad in 376/987 and was greeted by the caliph. 
He now aspired to supremacy over his uncle Fakhr 
al-Dawla, and assumed the title Shahanshah. However, 
an army which he sent against the Kurd Badr b. 
Hasaniiya in western Djibal to punish him for his 
support of Fakhr al-Dawla was defeated. Before the 
conflict for supremacy was settled, Sharaf al-Dawla 
died of dropsy in 379/989 aged 28. He was buried 
at Kufa next to his father. 

Sharaf al-Dawla was a patron of astronomical 
research and built an observatory in the garden of 
his palace in Baghdad, where Abi Sahl al-Kthi and 
other renowned astronomers carried out observations 
of planetary movements. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Siaff 
dedicated to him a treatise on making astrolabes. 

Bibliography: Ridhrawari, Sila, ed. Amedroz 
and Margoliouth, in The eclipse of the “Abbasid caliphate, 

ii, 28, 79-149; Ibn al-Athir, index s.v.; Ibn al- 

Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, index s.v.; Kalkashandi, Subs 

al-a‘sha, x, 75-80, xiv, 92-6; M. Kabir, The Buwayhid 

Dynasty of Baghdad, Calcutta 1964, esp. 69-76; 

H. Busse, Chalif und Grosskimg, Beirut 1969, 63-7 

and index s.v.; W. Madelung, The assumption of the 

title Shahanshah by the Biyids and the reign of the Daylam, 

in JNES, xxviii (1969), 168-72. 

. (W. Mapevunc) 

SHARAF at-DIN [see syururwa]. 

SHARAF at-DIN, ‘Asp at-Husayn B. AL-SayyID 
Yosur, aL-Mtsawi at-‘Amiti, famous Imami Shi 
mudjtahid [9.v.], one of the promoters of what has 
been called the “Shi‘T awakening” in modern Lebanon 
[see MUTAWALI]. According to his autobiography, he 
was born in 1290/1873 at al-Kazimayn [g.v.], where 
his father had emigrated to, for the purpose of study- 
ing, from Sh(ujhir, a village near Tyre in the Djabal 
‘Amil [see ‘Amma]. 

Having received his primary education, mainly in 
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southern Lebanon, ‘Abd al-Husayn came back to ‘Irak 
in 1892, and he pursued his studies in Nadjaf until 
May 1904, when he returned to his home village. 
About three years later he settled in Tyre to become 
the spiritual leader of the local Imami Shit community. 
Apart from a period of exile after World War I 
(see below) and a number of journeys abroad, he 
lived in Tyre until his death on 30 December, 1957, 
being then buried in Nadjaf. 

Supported, inter alia, by Lebanese Shi‘T communities 
in West Africa, Sharaf al-Din was over the years able 
to establish a number of religious, educational and 
social institutions in Tyre, such as a Husayniyya, a 
Friday mosque, schools (including one for girls), a 
charitable society and an orphanage. Moreover, new 
mosques were erected or old ones rebuilt on his 
initiative in a number of adjacent villages. As far as 
his political activities are concerned, he has been 
praised by many authors for his stand against the 
French Mandate over Lebanon [see LUBNAN], and 
notably for a speech he delivered at a meeting of 
political and religious leaders at Wadi ’l-Hudjayr in 
April 1920, but he has also been criticised by a few 
others who have interpreted his attitude at that time 
and in the following years somewhat differently. 
However, as a result of his agitation against the 
mandatory power, he was forced to leave southern 
Lebanon. First he went to Damascus, after the battle 
of Maysaliin [g.v.] to Egypt, and finally to Palestine, 
from where he was allowed to return to Tyre in June 
1921 (for a book written wholly in defence of Sharaf 
al-Din’s political role, see Muhammad al-Kirani, 
al-Djudhir al-ta’rikhiyya li ’l-mukdwama al-tslamiya fi 
Diabal ‘Amil, Beirut 1993). 

During the last years of his life, Sharaf al-Din 
himself seems to have paved the way for his relative 
Sayyid Miisa al-Sadr [g.v. in Suppl.] to become his 
successor as leader of the Shi‘T community in Tyre 
and its vicinity. 

As a religious scholar, Sayyid ‘Abd al-Husayn was 
known for his erudition in both Shi‘t and Sunni 
Hadith, for his apologetical fervour as well as for his 
conservative standpoint on a number of issues raised 
by ShiT modernists, such as the corpse traffic to the 
‘Atabat [g.v. in Suppl.] and its paraphernalia (see 
Y. Nakash, The Shits of Irag, Princeton 1994, 184-201, 
esp. 193-7) and certain features of the ta‘ziya processions 
(see W. Ende, The flagellations of Muharram, in Isl., lv 
[1978], 19-36, esp. 31-2). 

As far as his works are concerned, a history of his 
own family as well as of the Al Sadr, who are closely 
linked to the Al Sharaf al-Din by intermarriage, was 
published only posthumously by one of his sons, Sayyid 
‘Abd Allah, with extensive additions, i.e. Bughyat 
al-raghtbin fi silsilat Al Sharaf al-Din, Beirut 199} (with 
‘Abd al-Husayn’s autobiography in ii, 63-254). 

Of special fame in Shr‘t circles is his book al- 
MuragjaGt, a work on doctrinal questions purporting 
to contain his correspondence with an Egyptian Sunni 
scholar, Salim al-Bishri (d. 1917), who was Shaykh 
al-Azhar when Sharaf al-Din came to Cairo in 1911. 
The first edition was published only in 1936 in Sidon, 
while the 10th appeared in 1972 in Beirut; since then 
there have been several reprints (as well as translations 
into other languages). Many Shi‘is consider this work 
(i.e. Sharaf al-Din’s answers to al-Bishri’s questions) 
as one of the most convincing expositions of the 
Twelver Shit doctrine of the imama [q.v.] that has 
ever been written (for a discussion of its rather uncer- 
tain genesis, see Brunner, Anndherung). 

The last of his books published in his lifetime is 
al-Nass wa ‘l-igjthdd, ‘Nadjaf 1956, ‘Beirut 1988, a 


work on early Islam and the role of the Companions 
of the Prophet in the development of the Skari‘a. 

For lists of Sharaf al-Din’s many works, see e.g. 
Kubayst, 53-69; Sadr, 28-32; Al Yasin, 20-3; ‘Abbas 
‘Ali, 113-14, 146-8; Fadl Allah, 55-70; all these authors 
also mention unpublished writings of his lost when 
soldiers plundered his houses in Shhiir and Tyre during 
the disturbances of 1920. See further K. ‘Awwad, 
Mudam al-miallifin, i, Baghdad 1969, 228-9; Y.A. 
Daghir, Masadir al-dirasa al-adabiyya, iii/1, Beirut 1972, 
626-9. 

Bibliography: In addition to the titles given in 
the text, see Murtada Al Yasin, Hayat al-mwallif, 
dated 1946, in the introduction to al-Murdgja‘at (see 
above), e.g. ‘Beirut 1972, 9-29; Agha Buzurg al- 
Tihrani, Tabakat a‘lam al-shi‘a, i/3 (Nukaba’ al-bashar), 
Nadjaf 1962, 1080-8; Muhammad Sadik al-Sadr, 
Kabas min hayat al-sayyid al-mwallif, in the introd. to 
al-Nass wa ’l-igjtthad (see above), *Nadjaf 1964, 7-44 
{as well as in later editions); ‘Abbas ‘Ali, al-Imam 
Sharaf al-Din, huzmat daw? ‘ala tartk al-fikr al-imami, 
Nadjaf 1968; Ahmad Kubaysi, Hayat al-imam Sharaf 
al-Din fi sutiir, ed. Hasan Kubaysi, Beirut 1980; 
Hadi Fad) Allah, Raid al-fikr al-islahi, Beirut n.d. 
[1987-8]; Mustafa Kuli-zada, Sharaf al-Din-i Amili, 
Tehran 1993; al-Imam al-Sayyid ‘Abd al-Husayn Sharaf 
al-Din muslik™, mufakkir™ wa-adib”, Beirut 1993 (= 
procs. of a commemorative conference organised 
by the Iranian Cultural Council, Beirut); R. Brunner, 
Anniiherung und Distanz..., diss. Univ. of Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau (forthcoming). _ (W. ENDE) 
SHARAF at-DIN ‘ALI YAZDI, Persian histo- 

rian and poet of the Timirid period, born at Yazd, 
died in 858/1454. 

He was a favourite of the Timtrid ruler Shah 
Rukh [¢.v.] and of his son Mirza Abu ‘l-Fath Ibrahim 
Sultan, governor of Fars, and in 832/1429 became 
tutor to the captured young Cingizid Yainus Khan, 
to whom he dedicated many poems. He was then in 
the service of the Timirid prince Mirza Sultan 
Muhammad in ‘Irak ‘Adjami or western Persia, and 
narrowly escaped death when that prince rebelled in 
850/1447. After Shah Rukh’s death he retired to 
Yazd and settled in the nearby village of Taft, where 
he died, being buried in the Sharafiyya madrasa which 
he had founded. 

Yazdi had a high reputation as a littérateur and 
poet. In addition to his poetry, written under the 
takhallus of Sharaf, he wrote a commentary on the 
Burda ode of al-Bisiri [g.v. in Suppl.], a work on 
magic squares and a work on riddles (mu‘amma); he 
compiled an anthology of Arabic and Persian poetry; 
and he left behind a collection of insha’. His main 
fame, however, stems from his afar-néma, a florid 
and euphuistic, hence much admired at the time (with 
the result that a large number of mss. survive), history 
in Persian of Timir and his grandson Khalil Sultan. 
This was compiled from other histories of the great 
conqueror and from eyewitness accounts, and com- 
pleted in 828/1425; further planned sections on Shah 
Rukh and Ibrahim Sultan were never completed. 

Bibliography: Dawlat Shah, Tadhhrat al-shu‘ara’, 
ed. Browne, 378-81; C. Rieu, Cat. of Persian manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, 173-5; Browne, LHP, 
iii, 362-5; Storey, i, 284-8, 1274; Storey-Bregel, ii, 
797-807; Rypka et alt, History of Persian literature, 
434, 444. The most recent eds. of the £afar-néma 
include that of M. ‘Abbasi, Tehran 1336/1957, 
and facs. ed. A. Uranbaev, Tashkent 1972. 

. (C.E. BoswortH) 

SHARAF a.-DIN, HASAN RAMI [see RAMI 
TABRIzi]. 
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AL-SHA‘RANI, ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Ahmad (897- 
973/1492-1565), Egyptian Stiff, scholar, histo- 
rian of Sifism, and a prolific writer about 
many religious subjects during a period otherwise poor 
in distinguished figures of learning and piety in the 
Arab lands. 

Sources. The main sources for al-Sha‘rani’s life 
are his own writings, which must, of course, be used 
with caution. This is especially true of Latd’if al-minan, 
his lengthy account of the graces bestowed upon him 
by God, a work that beside recounting miraculous 
events, also includes many autobiographical elements. 
Paradoxically, al-Sha‘rani’s voluminous literary output 
obscures our view of him, because most of his biog- 
raphers, such as his disciple ‘Abd al-Ra’if al-Munawi 
[g.2.], drew heavily on his works, adding little new 
information. An important biography, a/-Manakib al- 
kubra, was written in 1109/1697 by Muhammad Muhyi 
’1-Din al-Malidji, an affiliate of the al-Sha‘rani order 
(Cairo 1350/1932). 

Origins and life. According to al-Sha‘rani, his 
ancestor five generations back was Misa Abi ‘Imran, 
son of the sultan of Tlemcen in North Africa. Misa was 
a follower of Shaykh Abi Madyan Shu‘ayb (d. 594/ 
1197), the founder of the Shadhilr Safi tradition, who 
sent him to Egypt. Finally, the family settled in the 
village of Sakiyat Aba Sha‘ra in the Minifiyya 
province, hence the nisba, Al-Sha‘rani came to Cairo 
at the age of twelve and settled in the Bab al-Sha‘riyya 
quarter and was raised in a Sufi milieu. He became 
a student of Cairo’s best-known ‘ulama’ of all the 
madhahib, not only his own ShafiT one, and a follower 
of distinguished orthodox Siifis. Yet his spiritual 
director was an illiterate palm-leaf plaiter (hence, his 
lakab), named ‘Ali al-Khawwas al-Burullusi (d. 939/ 
1532-3), Al-Sha‘rani became a successful and wealthy 
man and a popular writer thanks to his attractive 
personality, erudition and readable style. Inevitably, 
his popularity made him many enemies and rivals, 
the most prominent of whom was Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Karim al-Din (d. 985/1578), the leader of 
the (then) unorthodox Khalwati tarika, but he claimed 
to have had, personal contacts with members of the 
ruling class, from the pashas, the Ottoman governors 
of Egypt, down. He died on 12 Djumada I 973/5 
December 1565, and was buried in the zawtya, which 
had been built for him. His son ‘Abd al-Rahim 
(d. 1011/1608) succeeded as the head of the zdwiya 
and the ftarika, although he did not have his father’s 
personality and ability. Yet the farika survived into 
the 19th century. Ewliya Celebi mentions al-Sha‘rani’s 
mawlid in the second half of the 11th/17th century. 
The tarika is mentioned by al-Djabarti and by E.W. 
Lane, but not by ‘Ali Basha Mubarak, whose al-Khitat 
al-tawfikiyya al-djadida is a major source for Egyptian 
Siifism in the late 19th century, nor by 20th-century 
sources and authorities on the subject. 

His Sifism. Al-Sha‘rani represents the orthodox, 
middle-of-the-road, only moderately ascetic, and non- 
political brand of Egyptian Siifism. He was influenced 
by Shadhilr ethics and literature, but did not identify 
with that farika, since he considered it too aristocratic. 
Socially, he was associated with the Ahmadiyya or 
Badawiyya, the tartka of Sidi Ahmad al-Badawi 
(d. 675/1276) [¢.v.], whom he venerated, but he fiercely 
attacked the antinomian and vulgar Ahmadis and 
other similar orders for their “excesses”, their disregard 
of the Sharia and lack of respect for the ‘ulama’. 
Likewise, al-Sha‘rani criticises the Khalwatiyya [¢.2.], 
popular at that time among the Turkish soldiers, 
attacking its principle of khalwa, solitary retreat of the 
adherents, as causing hallucinations and not true 





religious experience. He never states his own farika 
affiliation, and identifies generally with the farik al- 
kawm, i.e. the orthodox way of al-Djunayd. His 
initiation into 26 farikas seems to have been merely 
ceremonial or for the sake of obtaining baraka. 

As a historian of Sifism (he compiled collections 
of tabakat containing lives and sayings of Siifis) and 
an apologist for it, al-Sha‘rani insists that genuine 
Sifis have never contravened the Sharia in word or 
deed, and if it seems otherwise, it is only because of 
a misunderstanding, misinterpretation, ignorance of 
the Sift terminology, or interpolation by enemies. In 
this way, al-Sha‘rani chose to defend the orthodoxy 
of the great mystic Muhyi ’l-Din Ibn al-‘Arabr [¢.2.], 
whose ideas he epitomises in his al-Yawakit wa 
‘I-Gjawahir, rendering the mystic’s complicated theories 
in a simplified way. 

His fikh. In his al-Mizan al-Kubra, al-Sha‘rani 
expounds a theory based on Siff assumptions that 
aims at the unification of the four maghahib, or at 
least their equality and the need to narrow the gaps 
between them. He believed that there were no real 
differences between the founders of the madAdhib, in 
contradistinction to the opinions held by their narrow- 
minded imitators (mukallidiin). The founders were awhya’ 
and thus had access to the Source of the Law (ayn 
al-Shari“a) whence they derived the precepts of religion. 
According to him, there is only one Shari‘a, and it 
has two standards—strict (‘azima) for those who are 
resolute in their religion, and lenient (rukhsa) for those 
who are weak. Generally, al-Sha‘rani criticised the 
fukah@ for troubling the common people with the finer 
points of jurisprudence, of little relevance to the essen- 
tials of Islam. 

His social ideas. His weaknesses and inconsist- 
encies notwithstanding, al-Sha‘rant had a feeling for 
the essentials in religion. He also had a genuine 
empathy for the weak and underprivileged elements 
of society, such as fellaheen, labourers, and women. 
He paid particular attention to the relations of Sifis 
with members of the ruling class and wrote a treatise 
advising ‘ulama’ and fakirs how to get along with amirs. 
His criticism of the rulers’ injustice in general and 
the Ottoman rulers of Egypt in particular, is typically 
circumspect, but he hints at the date 923/1517, the 
year of the Ottoman conquest, as a turning point for 
the worse, and elsewhere makes a hostile remark about 
the kanin, the Ottoman administrative law. 

Bibliography: EI’, al-Sha‘rant (J. Schacht); A.B. 

Shmidt, ‘Abd al-Vakhkhab ash-Sha‘ranit i ego kniga 

razospannikh zhemiuzhin, St. Petersburg 1914; T. al- 

Tawil, al-Sha‘rani, imam al-tasawwuf fi ‘asriht, Cairo 

1945; J.S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, 

London 1971, 220-5; J.-C. Garcin, Index des Tabagat 

de Sha‘rant (pour la fin du IX’ et le début du X° S.H)), 

in Annales Islamologiques, vi (1966), 31-94; M. Winter, 

Society and religion in early Ottoman Egypt: studtes in the 

writings of ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, New Brunswick, 

NJ. 1982._ (M. WinTER) 

SHARARAT (a), a camel-herding group of 
northwestern Arabia. 

In Burckhardt’s time, the Shararat were known for 
their camel herds, which they exchanged in the 
Hawran and at Gaza for wheat. They regarded Ma‘an, 
Djawf and Mada@’in Salih as their former properties; 
Doughty suggested that they came from the Bani Hilal 
and Peake that they came from the Kalb. Unable to 
protect their property, they paid protection money to 
the Rwala and the Bani Sakhr, at the same time 
themselves taking khuwwa [g.v.] from Djawf and, at 
an earlier date, from the Huwaytat and the Bani 
‘Atiyya. The Rwala and Sakhr did not intermarry 
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with them because the Shararat paid for protection. 
The Shararat were subject, in Doughty’s time, to the 
amir of the Al Rashid [g.v.] in Hayil, like most tribes. 
Both Doughty and Musil emphasised the excellence 
of Shararat-bred camels. 

The increasing drawing of northern Arabia into 
tribal and then state politics probably accounts for 
the politically-weak Shararat’s initial impoverishment, 
accelerated by the declining market for camels, which 
had virtually disappeared by the 1940s. Many Shararat 
are now in the National Guard, army and police of 
Saudi Arabia or involved in local government, whilst 
their camel herds supply an urban market for their 
milk and flesh. 

Bibliography: J.L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouin 
and Wahabys, London 1831, 29-30; G.A. Wallin, 
Narrative of a journey from Cairo to Mecca and Medina 
by Suez, Araba, al-Fauf, Fubbe, Hail and Ned in 1845, 
in JRGS, xxiv (1854), 126-63; C.M. Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge 1888; A. Musil, Arabia 
Deserta, travels in the northern Higaz, New York 1927; 
idem, Manners and customs of the Rwala Bedouins, New 
York 1928; F.G. Peake, A history of Jordan and its 
tribes, repr. Coral Gables, Fla. 1958 

=. (W. and Fiperiry Lancaster) 

AL-SHARAT, from the Latin serra through the 
Spanish sierra, is the term applied by certain geogra- 
phers of Muslim Spain to the mountains which stretch 
from east to west in the centre of the Iberian Peninsula. 
The best definition is given by Ibn Fad] Allah al- 
“Umari. According to this author, the mountain range 
called al-Sharat stretches from the country behind 
Madinat Salim (Medinaceli) to Coimbra. This term 
therefore describes the mountains now known under 
the names of Sierra de Guadarrama (Ar. Wadi 
’1-Ramla?), Sierra de Gredos and Sierra de Gata in 
Spain and Serra de Estrella in Portugal. In the time 
of al-Idrisi, however, it was applied only to the Sierra 
de Guadarrama, to the north of Madrid. The geog- 
rapher Abu ’I-Fida’, quoting Ibn Sa‘id, described the 
mountain system of the centre of al-Andalus under 
the name of Djabal al-Shara. According to him, it 
divided the peninsula into two well marked divisions, 
the north and the south. 

Al-Idrisi, in his description of al-Andalus, gives the 
name of al-Sharat to one of the twenty-six “climes” 
of this country, the twenty-second in his classification; 
this region, which embraced all the Sierra de Guadar- 
rama, included the towns of Talavera de la Reina, 
Toledo, Madrid, al-Fahmin, Guadalajara, Uclés and 
Huete. 

Bibliography: Idrisi, Sifat al-Maghrib, ed. and 
tr. Dozy and de Goeje, index; Abu ’I-Fida’, Takwim 
al-buldin, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 
66, 167; E. Fagnan, Extraits inédits relatifs au Maghreb, 
Algiers 1924, 93 and index s.v. ach-Chérat, E. Saa- 
vedra, La geografia de Espafia del Edrisi, Madrid 1881, 
48; J. Alemany Bolufer, La geografia de la Peninsula 
Ibérica en los escritores arabes, in Revista del Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos de Granada y su Reino, x (Granada 
1920), 3-4. (E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 
AL-SHARDJA [see AL-sHARIKA]. 

SHARH (a.), pl. shurith, denotes in Arabic a 
commentary on a text of greater or lesser length, but 
this term by itself does not cover the entire semantic 
domain of “commentary”. Lexically, it refers to notions 
of opening, expansion, explanation and finally of com- 
mentary. 

Sixty-seven sharks appear in the Fihrist: language 
(29, of which two have a title; two Sharh abyat Sibawayh, 
a Sharh abyat al-Idah; two Sharh shawahid Stbawayh; 
Sharh Maksiirat Ibn Durayd by Abu Sa‘id al-Sirafi, 





commentary on a didactic poem; two sharh al-ma‘ani), 
philosophy and sciences (16), concerning the Djabirian 
corpus (4), Hanafi fikh (5), Shafi‘t (4), Maliki (3), Zahirt 
(1), theology (2), Aadith (2) and miscellaneous (2). 

Also found there are ninety-six éafsirs: Kur’dn (40), 
philosophy and sciences, whether these are translated 
works—they are the majority—or commentaries 
written directly in Arabic (25; the instances where the 
expression fassarahu is used have not been counted; 
the same applies to sharahahu), poetry (8), Old Testa- 
ment (7), Gospels (1), language (4), language and 
theology (1), fikh (1), Aadith (1) and miscellaneous (8). 

In the course of time, the number of commentaries 
becomes impressive, to the point where this emerges 
as one of the characteristics of Arabic literary produc- 
tion. Many of them are veritable museums, as if their 
authors feared the loss of whole sections of the 
patrimony. 

I. Grammar and philology. 

Among the works which were the object of com- 
mentaries at a very early stage, particular distinction 
belongs to the Kitab of Sibawayh (d. 180/796 et alt. 
an.; 19 titles in Sezgin, ix; 32 names of commentators 
or glossators in Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1427-8). It is 
difficult to conclude whether the terminology to denote 
these works is contemporary; it varies between ta‘likat, 
tafstr, tafasir, nukat, sharh (or ikhrad]) nukat and shark 
(Sezgin, ix, 58-63). Besides al-Akhfash al-Awsat [¢.v.], 
the disciple of Stbawayh, the following works are listed 
here: Abii ‘Umar al-Djarmi (d. 225/839), Tafsir gharib 
Stbawayh; al-Mazini (d. 248/862), K. Tafsir K. Stbawayh; 
Abu Ya‘la b. Zur‘a (d. 257/871), Nukat ‘ala K. Sthawayh, 
al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898), Tafsir ma aghfala istks@ 
al-hudidja fihi. Of the various commentaries and glosses 
on the Kitab which have been edited, worth mentioning 
are: the Sharh of Abu Sa‘id al-Sirafi (d. 368/979; 
MIDEO, xviii, no. 9, xix, no. 18), that and of al- 
Rummani (MIDEO, xxi, no. 20), Ta‘éka al-Ta‘altk ‘ala 
K. Stbawayh by Abi ‘Ali al-Farisi [9.v.] (MIDEO, xxi, 
no. 19). 

Sharh does not invariably denote a commentary on 
a work; it also refers to explanations given regarding 
a subject within a book, especially regarding verses 
(abyat) or probative quotations (shawda/id). The monu- 
mental Khizdnat al-adab of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadr 
[g.v.] constitutes the crowning achievement of this type 
of literature. 

Later treatises on grammar or grammatical didactic 
poems were also the object of commentary, sometimes 
to an even greater extent. These include al-Mujassal 
of al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144, 24 according to 
Brockelmann, I’, 347, S I, 509-10; 18 in Hadjdji 
Khalifa, u, 1774-5), al-Durva al-alfyya of Ibn Mu'tt 
(d. 628/1261, MIDEO, xxi, no. 24); al-Kafya of Ibn 
Hadjib (51 entries in Brockelmann, I’, 367-70, S I, 
531-5; MIDEO, xix no. 9: Sharh of Ibn Djamia‘a: cf. 
Makram, 61-2); al-Shafiya (23 principal entries in 
Brockelmann, I’, 370-1, S I, 535-7; cf. Makram, 66) 
of Ibn Hadjib (d. 646/1249); and especially al-Khulasa 
al-Alfiyya (45 entries in Brockelmann, I’, 359-62, S I, 
522-6; MIDEO, x, no. 2, for the commentary of Ibn 
‘Akil; MIDEO, xix, no. 8: ten; cf. Makram, 176) of 
Ibn Malik (d. 672/1274). Some of these commentaries 
were in their turn the object of commentaries or 
glosses, among others Awdah al-masalk of Ibn Hisham 
(d. 762/1361; 11 entries in Brockelmann, S I, 523). 
Numerous unedited commentaries pose a problem on 
account of the similarity between the titles of the 
works to which they refer; this applies in the case of 
those on the K. al-Djumal of al-Zadjdjadji and that of 
‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani (MIDEO, xxi, no. 22). 
There is less ambiguity with regard to that of Ibn al- 
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Sarradj (d. 316/928), with commentary by one of his 
disciples, al-Rumméani (Sezgin, ix, 84). 

In lexicography, the K- al-‘Ayn of al-Khalil b. Ahmad 
[g.v.] has been less the object of commentaries than 
of addenda et emendanda (Sezgin, viii, 54-6). The same 
applies to the Gharib al-musannaf of Abi ‘Ubayd 
(d. 224/838), except that it was also the object of 
commentary sérictu sensu, in particular by Ibn Siduh 
(d. 458/1066) and by Abu ’I-‘Abbas al-Mursi (d. ca. 
460/1068; twelve diverse entries in Sezgin, viti, 83-4; 
MIDEO, xx, no. 6). His XK: al-Amthal received the same 
treatment (six in Sezgin, viii, 84-5). The same applied 
to al-Djamhara fi ‘l-lugha of Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933) 
(six entries for summaries, additions, etc.; Sezgin, viii, 
103). But no work of this period has received as much 
attention on the part of lexicographers as the K. al- 
Fasth of the Kifan Tha‘lab (d. 291/904) (42 entries, 
including 20 commentaries, in Sezgin, viii, 142-4; 
MIDEO, xix, no. 5). Major lexicographical works or 
dictionaries have seldom been subjected to commen- 
tary. However, the emendations, alterations, additions, 
elucidations, additions, glosses, corrections and even 
“summaries” (tahdhib, mukhtasar, takmila, bayan wa-takrib, 
hawdshi, tashih) of which they have been the object 
belong more or less to the domain of “commentary”. 
Furthermore, the more recent of them are in a 
relationship of “commentaries” to “texts” with regard 
to the earlier (see Kraemer; Sezgin, viii; introd. by 
‘A.S.A. Faradj to T‘A, ed. Kuwait; EZ, art KAmos). 

Il. Poetry, adab and stylistics. 

It is hardly surprising that Ibn al-Nadim does not 
name a single sharh of collections of poetry, seeing 
that he mentions only twenty-eight diwans. Al-Amidi 
(d. 371/981) refers to 59 (R. Jacobi, in GaP, ii, 11). 
Moreover, collections of poetry were at first called 
shir or even khabar (Sezgin, ii, 36-46). It should, 
however, be recognised that “commentaries” on poetry 
are not absent from the Fihnst, although this is only 
through the intermediary of the sharks abydt/shawahid 
or the sharks ma‘ani al-Bahili of Lughda/Lughdha 
al-Isfahani, contemporary of Ibn Kutayba, and of 
Bundar b. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Lurra (first half of 
3rd/9th century). On the other hand, Ibn al-Nadim 
mentions three éafsirs of poetry by Ibn Durustawayh 
(d. 347/958; Sezgin, viti, 106-8): of al-Mufaddalyyat 
(incomplete), of al-Sab‘ {al-Mu‘allakat] and of the Kasida 
of Shubayl b. ‘Azra. He also adds here the Tafsir al- 
sab‘ al-djahiliyyat wa-gharibiha, of al-“Umari, judge of 
Takrit, and the Tafsir al-Hamasa of Abt Tammam 
[g.v.] by al-Dimarti (flor. ca. 364/975, Sezgin, ii, 68). 

Among the commentators on the Mu‘allakat (29 en- 
tries in Sezgin, ii, 50-3; cf. Blachére, HLA, i, 143-8), 
worth mentioning are: Abia Sa‘id al-Darir (d. 282/895), 
Ibn Kaysan (d. 299/911), Aba Bakr Ibn al-Anbari 
(d. 328/940; in fact a revision of his father’s commen- 
tary), Ibn al-Nahhias [g.v.], al-Zawzani (d. 486/1093), 
Aba Bakr al-Batalyawst (d. 494/1100) and Abia 
Zakariyya’ al-Tibrizi (d. 502/1109). The Hamasa of Abi 
Tammam was no less the object of commentaries (36 
entries in Sezgin, ii, 69-72). The greatest success in 
these terms belongs, however, to the Banat Su‘Gd of 
Ka‘b b. Zuhayr [g.v.] (48 in Sezgin, ii, 231-34). 

Some authors distinguished themselves in the elu- 
cidation of various collections of poetry. These include 
Abii Sa‘id al-SukkarT (d. 275/888); Ibn al-Anbari, dis- 
ciple of Tha‘lab: commentaries on al-Mufaddaliyyat 
(Sezgin, ii, 54; Blachére, HLA, i, 148-50); Aba Bakr 
al-Sult (d. 335/946): commentaries on the Hamasa of 
Abi Tammam (Sezgin, ii, 68); al-Ma‘arri [9.v.], com- 
mentator especially on al-Mutannabi (MIDEO, xx, 
no. 66); Abi ‘Alf al-Kali (d. 356/967); Ibn Khalawayh 
(d. 370/980); Ibn Djinni (d. 392/1002); al-Marziki 





(d. 421/1030); Abu *Il-Hasan al-Wahidi (d. 468/1075); 
al-A‘lam al-Shantamari (d. 476/1083): commentaries 
on the seven Mu‘allakat, al-Tibrizi: commentaries on 
the Hamasa (Sezgin, ii, 71, no. 24), on the Lamiyyat 
al-‘Arab of Shanfara (Sezgin, ii, 135); Mawhib al- 
Djawaliki (d. 540/1145); Ibn Hisham al-Ansari 
(d. 761/1360). 

Among works of adab, the Adab al-katb of Ibn 
Kutayba has drawn the attention of commentators 
(eleven in G. Lecomte, [én Qutayba, 104-5), 

An interesting case in the domain of stylistics is 
that of the Mifah al-uliim of al-Sakkaki (626/1229; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1762-8) which was the object of 
a comprehensive commentary (explicit 742/1341) by 
Husam al-Din al-Kh’arazmi. But it was especially the 
third part of this work, on stylistics, which was 
commented on and glossed, then summarised (see 
A. Arazi and H. Ben Shammai, art. MUKHTASAR, at 
Vol. VII, 537a), the summaries in their turn being 
commented on and glossed. The ideas of the author 
were evidently modified by the commentators and 
glossators (Brockelmann, 17, 352-6, S I, 515-19; 
A. Matlab, al-Kazwini wa-shurith al-Talkhis, Baghdad 
1967; R. Sellheim, i, 299-317; W. Heinrichs, in GaP, 
ii, 184). 

III. Religious sciences. 

It is probable that the first “commentaries” or 
explanations in this area were applied to the gharib 
{g.v.] of the Kur’4n and of Aaditk in the form of oral 
explanations, of pamphlets, then of books. These were 
therefore not “commentaries” on a work, but expla- 
nations of a term, of a verse, or of a tradition. In 
fact, they most often bear the title of Gharib/ Tafsir 
al-hadith or al-Kur’an, or even Sharh gharib al-hadith 
(Aba ‘Ubayda, d. 207/822, whose Madj@z al-Kuran 
is also called al-Magjaz ft gharib al-Kur’an). For com- 
mentaries on the Kur’an, the accepted term is tafir 
[g.v.]. However, the Mu‘tazili Aba Muslim al-Isfahani 
(d. 322/934) is the author of a commentary some- 
times called Sharh t@wil al-Kur’an wa-tafsir ma‘anihi 
(E. Kohlberg, A medieval Muslim scholar at work, Leiden 
1992, 330). For the explanation of isolated passages 
of the Kuran, sharh is sometimes applied to a few 
pages (qjuz), in the form: Sharh kawthi ta‘ala (four in 
the list of works of Makki b. Abr Talib, in Kiftz, 
Inbah, iii, 317-8) or Sharh dyat..., or even Sharh/ Tafsir 
siirat ..., Sharh al-Basmala, Sharh kalimatay al-shahada. Al- 
Kashshaf by al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), unusually 
for a commentary on the Kur’4n, was frequently the 
object of commentaries and glosses (Brockelmann, I’, 
345-6, S I, 507-9). The “commentaries on the divine 
names” also contain interpretations of the terms 
according to various theological orientations. They 
may bear various titles: Sharh al-asma? al-husna@ (31 in 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1031-5), but also Tafsir, Kitab, etc. 
(D. Gimaret, Les noms divins en Islam, Paris 1988, 16- 
29). 

In the context of hadith, sharh is used for the com- 
mentary on a single tradition. Some traditions have 
been subjected to extensive commentary, in particular 
Sharh hadith Umm Zar’: al-Tabari (Gilliot, Elt [see Bibi], 
67), al-Kadi ‘Iyad (ibid, no. 8); Sharh gharib hadith 
Umm Zar‘ by Ibn al-Anbari (Sezgin, viii, 154) and Ibn 
al-Khallal (flor. ca. 1000/1591). The major collections 
of prophetic traditions, in particular the “six books”, 
have been the object of an impressive number of 
commentaries, the majority of which are supplied with 
titles: 27 for al-Muwatta’, all recensions combined 
(sometimes also Tafsir al-Muwatt@?, M. Muranyi, Ein 
altes Fragment medinensischer Jurisprudenz aus Qairawan, 
Wiesbaden 1985, 12); 56 for al-Bukhari, 27 for Muslim 
(Sezgin, i, 115 ff), etc. In the genre of the “Forty 
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Prophetic Traditions”, the collection of al-Nawawi 
(d. 676/1277), al-Arba%in al-nawawiyya, has been the 
object of some forty commentaries, including one by 
the author himself (L. Pouzet, Une Herméneutique de la 
tradition islamique ..., Beirut 1982, 55-7). In the 
terminology of fadzthk, pride of place probably belongs 
to the Mukaddima of Ibn al-Salah [g¢.0.], which was 
commented on, glossed and summarised (Brockelmann, 
I, 441-2, S I, 610-12; MIDEO, xix, no. 43; xxi, no. 
121). 

The energy of the commentators in Muslim law is 
no less impressive (Spies, 238-69; Sezgin, i, 409-524). 
In Hanafi law (Spies, 238-47; Sezgin, i, 409-57), at 
least fifteen commentaries are known to have been 
made on one of the oldest Hanafi compilations of 
fart’, al-Djami‘ al-kabir of al-Shaybani (d. 189/805), 
including those by al-Tahawi (d. 321/933) and al- 
Djassas [¢.v.], who also wrote the earliest commentary 
on al-Mukhtasar of al-Tahawi. The judicial epitome of 
this school, al-Mabsit fi ‘l-furit’ by al-Sarakhsi (d. 490/ 
1097 [q.v.]), is a commentary on al-Kaft of Muhammad 
al-Marwazi (d. 334/945). The Bidayat al-mubtad?, a 
compendium by al-Farghani al-Marghinani (d. 593/ 
1197), was also the object of numerous commentaries; 
the same applied to the Mandar al-anwar, a manual of 
Abu ’l-Barakat al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310). As for the 
Mukhtasar of al-Kudiri (d. 428/1037 [g.v.]), which is 
called al-Kitab by the Hanafis, Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 
1631-2, lists twelve commentaries on it. The same 
author also wrote a commentary on the Mukhtasar of 
al-Karkhi (d. 340/951; Hadjdjt Khalifa, ii, 1634-5; 
Brockelmann, S I, 295). 

In Maliki law (Spies, 254-60; Sezgin, i, 457-84; 
Muranyi, in GaP, ii, particularly for the commentaries 
on the Mudawwana), as elsewhere, some of the older 
manuals were displaced by more recent ones. Such 
was the case of the Mukhtasars, al-kabir and al-saghir, 
of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 214/829); both were 
subjected to commentary by al-Abhari (d. 375/985); 
the second by Abii Bakr Muhammad b. al-Djahm 
(d. 282/895) (Fihrist, 200, 201). They were superseded, 
to some extent, by al-Risdla of Ibn Abi Zayd al- 
Kayrawani (d. 386/996, 15 entries in Sezgin) and by 
al-Mukhtasar of Khalil b. Ishak (d. 767/1365; Brockel- 
mann, II’, 102-3, S II, 96-9), on which one of the 
most recent commentaries is that of al-Dardir 
(d. 1201/1786; MIDEO, xxi, no. 174). The didactic 
poem of Ibn ‘Asim (d. 829/1426), was also the object 
of frequent commentary. 

In Shafit law (Spies, 284-54, Sezgin, i, 484-502), 
the Mukktasar of al-Muzani (d. 264/877) also attracted 
the interest of commentators (six in Sezgin, i, 493); 
but the compendium of Aba Shudja‘ (d. 593/116; 
Brockelmann, S I, 676-7) was no less the object of 
explanations and glosses; the same applied to the 
Minhadj al-tahbin of al-Nawawi (¢..]. 

In Hanbali law, the basic compendium is al- 
Mukhtasar of al-Khirakt (d. 334/945). It was com- 
mented on by Abi Ya‘la Ibn al-Farra’ (d. 458/1065), 
but especially by Muwaffak al-Din Ibn Kudama 
(d. 620/1233 [g¢.v.]) under the title al-Mughni. The 
latter’s al-Mukni“ was the object of commentary by 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Kudama (d. 682/ 
1283; MIDEO, xxi, no. 180). 

Commentators did not always belong to the same 
school of law; thus the ‘Umda of the Hanbali ‘Abd 
al-Ghani al-Makdist (d. 600/1203) was the object of 
commentary by the Shafi‘t Ibn Dakik al-‘Id (d. 625/ 
1128 [¢.0. in Suppl.]) in Shark Umdat al-ahkim, which 
was glossed by the Zaydi al-‘Amir al-San‘ani (d. 1099/ 
1688) in al-“Udda (MIDEO, xxi, no. 184). 

The major compilations of Shi‘T traditions and law 





were also subjected to commentary, especially “the 
four books” (Spies, 263-5; Sezgin, i, 540-2, 545-9). 

Dialectical and scholastic theology was no less 
prolific, generating numerous catechisms, creeds, 
professions of faith and treatises on theology (usil al- 
din, kalam). The various treatises and “testaments” of 
Abi Hanifa were commented on abundantly from the 
5th/11th century onward (Sezgin, i, 412-8). Al-‘Ak@id 
of Abi Hafs al-Nasaff (d. 537/1142) was certainly 
one of the most commented on and glossed texts in 
Islam (MIDEO, xix, no. 48); one of its best known 
commentaries is that by al-Taftazanit (d. 791/1388). 
At the present day, the manual of Ash‘ari theology 
al-Mawakif fi “tlm al-kalam of al-Idji [q.v.] is studied 
with the commentary of al-Sharif al-Djurdjani and 
the glosses of the Indian ‘Abd al-Hakim al-Siyalkitt 
(d. 1067/1657) and of Hasan Celebi al-Fanari 
(d. 886/1641) (W. Madelung, in GaP, ii, 333). As in 
law, there were occasions when theologians of different 
trends commented on one another. Thus the Muhassal 
al-afkar of the Ash‘art Fakhr al-Din al-Razi was the 
object of commentary by a Shi‘T of Mut‘tazilT persua- 
sion, Nasir al-Din al-Tasi. The latter’s Yadjrid al- 
‘ak@’id, with its long introduction dealing with logic 
and ontology, was commented on by the Shafi‘t- 
Ash‘ari Mahmiid al-Isfahant (d. 749/1349) under the 
title Tasdid al-kawa‘d (“al-Sharh al-kadim”), then by the 
Sunni astronomer and philosopher al-Kishdjf (d. 879/ 
1474 [see ‘ALT AL-KOsHDyT] (“al-Sharh al-gjadid”). These 
two commentators were in their turn the object of 
commentaries and glosses by Shift and Sunni authors 
(Brockelmann, I’, 670-2, S I, 925-7; W. Madelung, 
in GaP, ii, 333). 

In mysticism, numerous texts were the objects of 
commentary, beginning with the K. al-Ta‘arruf of 
al-Kalabadhi (d. 380/990 [g.v.]), in particular by ‘Alt 
al-Kiinawi (d. 712/1326; Sezgin, i, 669), the Risala 
of al-Kushayri (d. 465/1072) by Zakariyya’ al-Ansari 
(d. 926/1520; Brockelmann, I?, 556, S I, 771-2). The 
same applied to Mandzil al-sd@’irin of al-Ansari al- 
Harawi [q.v.]; cf. the introduction to the edition and 
translation of S. Laugier de Beaurecueil, Les étapes des 
itinérants vers Dieu, Cairo 1962, 15-21; idem, in MIDEO, 
xi (1972), 80-91. Numerous writings of Shihab al-Din 
al-Suhrawardi (d. 587/1191; Brockelmann, I’, 565-6) 
also received the attentions of commentators. Many 
works of Ibn ‘Arabr [¢.v.] were commented on, but 
pride of place belongs to Fusiis al-hikam; see O. Yahia, 
Fhistoire et classification de Veuvre d’Ibn ‘Arabi, Damascus 
1964, 241-57. 

Certain religious texts, such as the Burda, a panegyric 
of the Prophet by al-Bisiri (d. 694/1294 [g.v. in 
Suppl.), were the object of particular attention: 74 
commentaries in Brockelmann, F?, 308-13, S I, 467- 
70; MIDEO, xxi, nos. 45, 96. 

Many commentaries are veritable encyclopaedias, 
the text under discussion often serving as a pretext 
for recording entire documents or quotations from 
works of which many have since been lost; such is 
the case with the commentary on the Nahd@ al-balagha 
[g.2.] by Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid [g.z.] or that on the Ihya’ 
‘ulim al-din by al-Zabidi [q.v.]. 

IV. Philosophy. 

It is in this region that research is most advanced 
in relation to the terminology of the “commentary”. 
Reference should be made to the art. MUKHTASAR, sec- 
tion on philosophy, to be complemented by Endress 
and Gutas. 

The translators of the ancient sources were the first 
Arab exegetes. In fact, transference into Arabic re- 
quired an interpretation. This is why they included 
in their works paraphrases, definitions and glosses 
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which derived in part from the scholia of their base 
texts or from the commentaries which were at their 
disposal. Numerous terms need to be taken into 
consideration, especially in the domain of logic, even 
if it is not always easy to tell them apart. 

Tafsir is a generic term which signifies literally “to 
bring to light, reveal” something which is hidden, and 
consequently “to interpret, elucidate, explain”, and 
sometimes even to interpret in the sense of translating. 
This generic sense appears under the rubric of De 
interpretatione, in Fihrist, 249, where the authors of 
writings called “synopses” or “epitomes” (summaria, 
djawam*), “abridgments” (mukhtasars, talkhisat) or “com- 
mentaries” (sharhs), are defined as exegetes (al-mufassiriin). 

Sharh is “the commentary on a text which is not 
an interpretative abridgment, but which may never- 
theless be of variable length” (Gutas, 35). This can 
be a developed commentary, ad htteram (‘ala ‘I-lafz), or 
an interpretation according to the sense (‘ala ‘-ma‘na) 
in the form of a paraphrase (e.g. Talkhis Safsata, Exposi- 
tion or Paraphrase of the Sophistict elenchi by Ibn Rushd). 
It can also have the appearance of notes on the text 
(e.g. Sharh K. Bariminiyds ‘ala djthat al-ta‘tik of al-Farabi); 
for a full analysis, see Endress, in GaP, ii, 461-73, iii, 
19-20; Gutas, 31-43. 

V. Other elements of the semantic field of 
“commentary”. 

It is appropriate to include other terms here e.g. 
tahrir (revision of a text, or even “edition”), a term 
which refers to the elements of a text or a commentary 
which have been chosen for comment, clarification or 
correction, such as the Tahrir of al-Djuwayni on the 
lost commentary by al-Bakillani on the K. al-Luma‘ of 
al-Ash‘ari (Madelung, in GeP, ii, 332); or furthermore 
the commentaries on scientific compendia of the ancients 
such as those of Euclid, of Menelaos, etc., revised by 
Nasir al-Din al-Tisi (Endress, in GaP, ii, 463). It is 
also necessary to take into account works which bear 
the title takrir, a term which refers to remarks on a 
text. 

Other types of work belong to a greater or lesser 
extent to the genre of “commentary” or contain 
interpretative elements; for this reason it would be 
necessary, in a monograph on the subject which is 
yet to be written, to consider the following genres 
also: in certain cases, the addenda and corrigenda, com- 
plements and supplements, especially in philology: 
Istidrak (two in the Fihrist, bearing on the K. al-‘Ayn), 
al-istidrak lima aghfalahu, ma aghfalahu, faut, zydadat, 
istikhradi, tkhradj nukat, takmila, ghalat and tashih, some- 
times even “refutations”: radd, nakd and intisar. Nume- 
rous works which bear the title takdhib belong to the 
category of “commentary”, thus for example The emen- 
dation of traditions (Tahdhib al-athar of al-Tabari) (see 
Elt, 58-60; arts. HAsHTYA, MATN, etc.; cf. A.F.L. Beeston, 
in CHAL. i. Arabic literature to the end of the Umayyad 
Period, Cambridge 1983, 24). 

Bibliography: Besides the references in the 
article, see Elt = Cl. Gilliot, Exégése, langue et théologie, 
Paris 1990; G. Endress, Die wissenschafiliche Literatur, 
in GaP, ii, 400-506, iti, 3-152; GaP, i-iti = W. Fischer 
and H. Gatje (eds.), Grundriss der arabischen Philologie, 
Wiesbaden 1982-92; D. Gutas, Aspects of literary forms 
and genre in Arabic logical works, in C. Burnett (ed.), 
Glosses and commentaries on Aristotelian logical texts, 
London 1993, 29-76; J. Kraemer, Studien zur altara- 
bischen Lexikographie, in Oriens, vi (1953), 201-38; ‘A.S. 
Makram, al-Madrasa al-nahwtyya fi Misr wa ‘l-Sham, 
Beirut 1980; M. Muranyi, Figh, in GaP, ii, 299- 
325; M.S. Murst, Shurith al-a‘lim h-Alfiyyat Ibn Malik, 
Cairo 1987; R. Sellheim, Materiaken zur arabischen 
Literaturgeschichte. i, Wiesbaden 1976, O. Spies, 





Klassisches islamisches Recht, in Orientalisches Recht, 

HdOr, Leiden 1964, 220-343; B.K. Vollmann eé 

alii, Kommentar, in Lexikon des Muttelalters, Munich 

1987, v, 1279-83; R. Weigand, Glossatoren, in op. cit., 

iv, 1504-7. (Ci. Gui0T) 

SHARI' (a., pl. shawari), “clearly-defined way, 
main road, highway”; “situated on a main road, 
at the side of the road (e.g. a house)”. 

Compared with other terms having similar urban 
denotations, such as darb and zukak, the uses of shan‘ 
as a common noun are not the most numerous in 
the pre-modern texts. Thus there is no chapter in al- 
Makrizi’s Khitat devoted to this term; the treatise 
devoted to it at the end of the 9th/15th century, the 
K. al-Fawa’id al nafisa al-bahira fi bayan hukm shawari 
al-Kahira (ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye 1176) is an 
exception. 

Shan‘ is often used as an adjective and as an active 
participle, “giving on to a street” (of a house, see 
LA), “opening out on to”; or, preceded by a parti- 
cle, it forms (like farik) a phrase meaning “at the 
opening out of ...”, “on the road of ...” (see S. Denoix, 
Décrire Le Caire. Fustat-Misr d’aprés Ibn Dugmagq et Magrizi, 
Cairo 1993, 143). But it also becomes a genuine 
toponym. In the geographer Ibn Rusta (g.v.], the shar 
divides San‘a’ into two halves (see R.B. Serjeant and 
R. Lewcock, San‘a’, an Arabian Islamic city, London 
1983, 146). “It is the Street called Straight, the main 
street of Damascus” in Ibn ‘Asakir (N. Elisséeff, La 
description de Damas d’Ibn ‘Asakir, Damascus 1959, 85 
n. 10) (but in Ottoman times, the three main traffic 
arteries were called farik sultani). Al-shan‘ al-a‘gam 
denoted the main axis, the central avenue, of ‘Abbasid 
Samarra’ or the kasaba of the Cairo of al-Makrizi. 

In the course of their long history, the names for 
traffic routes did not necessarily express differences in 
width, length, form or function. Nor, with the excep- 
tion of shari‘, did they indicate the open and freely- 
circulated nature or, on the contrary, the closed nature 
of what they designated. To define the status of a 
way, legal language resorted to a single criterion, nafidh 
or sak “through way” and ghayr nafidh/salik “closed 
way, cul-de-sac”. A shari® was ndafidh, “it denotes 
a road properly open at both ends... a public road 
where everyone has the right to circulate” (R. Brun- 
schvig, Etudes d’Islamologie, Paris 1976, ii, 11), and a 
road along which clear passage must be maintained. 

At the time when cities and towns were being trans- 
formed and the vocabulary of urban patterning 
evolved, shari‘ became a key element in the new ter- 
minology, as is seen in the Khifat al-tawftkiyya al-djadida 
of ‘Alt Mubarak Pasha. Shari was henceforth used 
for any road of some importance, corresponding to 
a “street” or to Fr. boulward or avenue, as in Cairo, 
in the quarters built up since the end of the 19th 
century. Or it could be used only for the main arte- 
rial roads, whilst for the secondary ones, other terms, 
which were part of the local tradition, would be used. 
This was still the case in Cairo, where, in the his- 
toric centre, shdri‘ co-exists with sikka, hdra, darb, ‘alfa 
and zukak, in accordance with a terminology laid 
down by the city administration at the end of the 
last century. Similarly in Tunis, where the term co- 
exists with nahgj and zanka, which are by no means 
exclusive to the madina. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): D. Deverdun, Marrakech des orgines a 1912, 
Rabat 1959-66; J.M. Rogers, Samarra, a study in 
medieval town planning, in A. Hourani and S.M. Stern 
(eds.), The Islamic city, Oxford 1970; A. Raymond 
and G. Wiet, Les marchés du Caire. Traduction annotée 
du texte de Magrist, Cairo 1979; A. Abdesselem, La 
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sémantique sociale de la ville d’aprés les auteurs tunisiens 
du XVII et X* sitcles, in A. Bouhdiba and D. Che- 
vallier (eds.), La ville arabe dans U’Islam, Paris-Tunis 
1982; L. Fernandes, Habitat et prescriptions légales, in 
IREMAM, L’habitat traditionnel dans les pays musul- 
mans autour de La Méditerranée, ti, L’histoire et le milieu, 
Cairo 1990. (J.-Cu. DepauLe) 
SHARIA (a.), derived from the root shara‘a, hav- 
ing a primary range of meaning in relation 
to religion and religious law; also Suar‘, fre- 
quently synonymous. The word shari‘a is common to 
the Arabic-speaking peoples of the Middle East and 
designates a prophetic religion in its totality, gener- 
ating such phrases as shari‘at Misa, shari‘at al-Masih 
(the law/religion of Moses or the Messiah), shart ‘at al- 
Magjits (the Zoroastrian religion) or shari‘atu-na@ (mean- 
ing our religion and referring to any of the monotheist 
faiths). Within Muslim discourse, shart‘a designates the 
rules and regulations governing the lives of Muslims, 
derived in principal from the Kuran and hadith. In 
this sense, the word is closely associated with kh 
[g.v.], which signifies academic discussion of divine 
law. The root shara‘a has a wide range of secular 
usage explored and analysed in the Arabic lexico- 
graphical tradition (see 5. below). 


Shari‘a in Kur’an and hadith 

Shart‘a in Jewish and Christian literature 
Sharia in Muslim literature 

Shart‘a and fikh 

Shari‘a in the lexicographical tradition 


. Shart‘a in Kur’an and hadith. 

1.1. Shara occurs once in the Kuran, at XLV, 
18 (“We have set you on a sharia of command, so 
follow it”), where it designates a way or path, divinely 
appointed. The cognate shir‘a is also used once, at V, 
48, in parallel to minkégj, meaning way or path (“To 
each we have appointed a shir‘a and a minhadj”). The 
verb shara‘a occurs twice, once with God as subject 
(shara‘a la-kum min al-din..., “He has laid down for 
you as religion that which he appointed also for 
Noah”, XLII, 13); and once in relation to rebels 
(shara‘it lahum min al-din..., “Or do they have com- 
panions who have laid down for them as religion that 
which God did not permit?” VII, 163). 

1.2. In the corpus of hadith surveyed by Wensinck 
et al., shari‘a occurs once in the singular, in a hadith 
in the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal: “the community shall 
remain on the shari‘a (path/way) as long as there does 
not occur in it three things ...” The plural form occurs 
not more than a dozen times, mostly in locutions like 
Shara‘ al-tslam, shar@i al-imdn, once in a string of 
terms indicating rules: inna l-’l-iman fara@’id wa-shar@’i‘ 
wa-hudiid wa-sunan. The word shar‘ does not occur with 
the connotation of religion or law, and the verbal 
form shara‘a occurs only once with these connota- 
tions, in a set of variations of the same hadith: “God 
has laid down for his (var. your) Prophet the rules 
of guidance” (shara‘a i-nabi-hi sunan al-huda). The noun 
shar‘, the verb shara‘a and derivatives occur frequently 
with secular meanings, .corresponding to those dis- 
cussed in 5. below. 

This paucity of usage and connotation make it un- 
likely that these sources constitute the beginning of 
the development of this term in Islam or in the other 
monotheist faiths. 

2. Shari‘a in Jewish and Christian literature. 

2.1. The Jewish tradition. The translation of the 
Old Testament into Arabic attributed to Sa‘id b. 
Yisuf al-Fayyami, known as Sa‘adya Gaon (d. A.D. 
933 [9.v.]), demonstrates that shari‘a had become a 
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central component of the religious vocabulary of the 
Arabic-speaking Jewish community. The most com- 
monly used term for translating Hebrew torah is Arabic 
sharv‘a or its plural. When the Hebrew word clearly 
designates a single rule, or set of rules, the favoured 
terms are sharia and sharayi‘. The same is true when 
the Hebrew term designates the law as a totality, the 
law delivered to Moses. There are many instances, 
especially in Deuteronomy, where the Hebrew word 
is retained in an Arabic form, al-tawrah. The use of 
sharia to designate a single rule is most obvious in 
a group of verses in Leviticus, e.g. Lev. vi, 8, “This 
is the law of the burnt offering” (Aadhihi shari“at ...); 
cf. vi, 14; vi, 25; vii, 1; vii, 7 etc. The plural form 
is found at Exod. xvii, 20, “And thou shalt teach 
them ordinances and laws” (al-rusiim wa ‘l-sharayi‘); cf. 
xviii, 16. The more general sense, where the word 
torah means the whole of the law, is exemplified at 
Exod. xiii, 9, “And it shall be a sign unto thee 
[Moses] ... that the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth” 
(l-takiin sharv‘at Allah fi fi-ka). The plural form is found 
at Exod. xvi, 4, “That I may prove them whether 
they will walk in my law or not” (fi sharayi% am Ia); 
cf. Exod. xxiv, 12. A majority of references to torah 
in Deuteronomy elicit the Arabic form al-tawrdt, per- 
haps because the referent is understood to be the 
Pentateuch; but cf. Deut. iv, 44, “And this is the law 
which Moses set before the children of Israel” (wa- 
hadhihi al-shari‘a allati ...). 

Shari‘a is thus the most common word expressing 
rule and system of rules in Sa‘adya’s Arabic version of 
the Hebrew Bible. It is occasionally used to translate 
Hebrew misvah, e.g. Deut. vi, 25; xvii, 20. It functions 
frequently as one of a cluster of words designating 
God’s commands, often together with wasdya, rusiim, 
ahkam, etc., e.g. Deut. xxvi, 5; xxvi, 17. This trans- 
lation, even if managed and completed by Sa‘adya, 
should be understood as a reflection of a pre-exist- 
ing Arabic targum tradition (Blau). 

A similar reliance on the nouns shari‘a and shar‘, 
and the verb shara‘a, for reference to God’s law-mak- 
ing activities, is found in Sa‘adya’s theological (po- 
lemical) work, K. al-Amanat wa ‘l-(‘tikadat. This book, 
though it reflects Sa‘adaya’s participation in the Rab- 
banite-Karaite [see KARAITEs] struggle, may be ac- 
cepted as a reflection of the general religious vocabulary 
used in polemical contexts by those who shared the 
monotheist traditions of the Middle East. Shart‘a and 
its plural designate individual laws (141, 175) and also 
systems of law revealed by God through prophets 
(113). Rational laws are distinguished from revealed 
laws (al-sharayi‘ al-‘akliyya wa ‘l-sam‘yya, 115-8). Shar‘ is 
used synonymously with shari‘a, and the verb, shara‘a 
with God as subject, meaning to lay down a law 
(128-9). A context which generates multiple reference 
to the law (religious system promulgated by a prophet) 
is abrogation (naskh), the question whether the law of 
a later can abrogate that of an earlier prophet (131). 
Arabic tawrdt is used to designate the Pentateuch: shar‘ 
al-tawrah, sharayi‘ al-tawrah (139). 

2.2, The Christian tradition. A similar use of this 
vocabulary can be found in Christian writers, discus- 
sion of abrogation being particularly likely to gener- 
ate systematic reference to shari‘a. A characteristic 
example, from the 4th/10th century, may be found 
in a polemical tract directed against the Jews, by the 
Jacobite ‘Isa b. Ishak Ibn Zur‘a [¢.v.]. Sharia refers 
to a system of laws brought by a prophet and sub- 
ject (perhaps) to abrogation by later prophets. The 
word sunna (pl. sunan) [g.v.] covers the same semantic 
field. Both terms are extended to carry distinctions 
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between natural, rational and revealed laws. The 
Christian religion, the Law of the Messiah, is referred 
to as sunnat al-Masth (34) and shari‘at al-Masth (35). 

The question of when this cluster of Arabic terms 
emerged as part of the self-expression of Jews and 
Christians is unclear. But, whatever model is adopted 
for the emergence and early development of Islam, it 
is necessary to acknowledge the co-existence or prior 
existence of Arabic-speaking Jewish and Christian com- 
munities. The development of an Arabic vocabulary 
for the expression of concepts and ideas integral to 
the prophetic religions of the Middle East is perhaps 
best understood as the common achievement of sev- 
eral communities engaged in polemical encounter 
throughout the 7th to the 9th centuries A.D. The most 
radical and stimulating account of this encounter is 
that of J. Wansbrough (1977, 1978). 

3. Shari‘a in Muslim literature. 

Shari‘a and its cognates appear, in Islamic religious 
literature, reflecting the same range and type of ref- 
erence as in Jewish and Christian literature. Sharia 
(pl. shara’i‘) designates a rule of law, or a system of 
laws, or the totality of the message of a particular 
prophet. In so far as it designates a system of laws 
it is synonymous with the word shar§ which is prob- 
ably the more common word in juristic literature for 
divine law. The verb shara‘a may appear with God 
as subject (following Kuranic usage). More frequently, 
the process of demonstrating the law is a prophetic 
activity, and the word sham‘ (law-giver) refers charac- 
teristically to Muhammad in his function as model 
and exemplar of the law. In a rare extension of mean- 
ing, the word shan‘ is transfered to the jurists, thereby 
highlighting the creative aspect of their interpretative 
activity (al-Shatibi, iv, 245). These patterns of usage 
may be found in all the major genres of religious lit- 
erature. 

3.1. Kalam. Theological literature is likely to gen- 
erate reference to shari‘a wherever the message bearing 
activity of a prophet becomes the focus of discussion. 
Al-Bakillani (d. 403/1013 [@.v.]), in a discussion of pro- 
phets as bearers of the divine message (risdla), raised 
the question whether they confirm or abrogate the 
shari‘a of an earlier prophet, shari‘at ghayni-hi min al- 
rusul. He uses the adjective shar% to indicate revealed 
laws (al-“ibadat al-shar‘iyya) perhaps distinguished them 
from rational laws (al-kadaya al-‘aklyya) (38-40). The 
category of moral rules accessible to the intellect was 
denied by Sunnis, but the concept was forced upon 
them by their Mu‘tazilt opponents. Al-Ghazali (d. 505/ 
1111 [g.v.]), in his K. al-Arba‘tn, describes Muhammad 
as sent with a message (nsd/a) such that he abrogated 
with his law earlier laws, nasakha bi-shari-hi al-shara’t“. 
Here shara’i‘ functions perhaps as a plural for shar‘ 
(20). In the Mu‘tazili tradition, the words shar’, shari‘a, 
etc., kept their general sense, meaning the totality of 
a prophetic religion, but were also used systematically 
to distinguish rational from revealed laws. The Shi‘? 
(Muttazilt) scholar al-‘Allama al-Hillt (d. 726/1325 
[g-v.]) accounts it a benefit of prophecy that the pro- 
phet brings rules which are not accessible to the intel- 
lect; he refers to these as shara’i° or %bddat wa-shara’t‘. 
He thinks there is no period of time exempt from 
a prophetic law (sharu nabi) (271-3, 278). Heresio- 
graphical literature continues to use the word sharia 
and its derivatives to refer to Islam and to other reli- 
gions, including shari‘at al-Madjiis for Zoroastrianism 
(W. Cantwell Smith). 

3.2. Tafsir. Works of Kur’anic commentary draw 
on the conceptual structures of kalam while develop- 
ing some arguments specific to Kur’anic usage. The 





word shir‘a is usually declared to be synonymous with 
shari‘a. Comparison of Kur’an, V, 48 (“To each [com- 
munity] we have appointed a shia”) and XLII, 13 
(“He has laid down—shara‘a—for you as religion— 
din—that which he had laid down also for Noah”) 
prompted a systematic distinction between shari‘a, mean- 
ing law, and different for different prophets, and din, 
implying recognition of the one God, and the same 
for all prophets. From al-Tabari, citing Katada, ad 
V, 48: the Torah, the Gospels and the Kuran have 
each their own sharia... but din is one, meaning 
tawhid and ikhlas h-llah, and brought by all prophets. 

3.3. Juristic literature. In so far as juristic literature 
gives an account of or a statement of rules, it need 
not generate self-referring locutions. When it does so, 
there was a considerable number of technical terms 
meaning rule: sunna/sunan, hukm/akkam, farida/ fara’id, 
hadd/hudiid, shari‘a/shara’i. The latter does not dom- 
inate in the earliest texts. Even later, general refer- 
ence to the law is more likely to elicit the word ghar‘ 
than shari‘a. Systematic distinction between ordinary 
linguistic usage and technical juristic usage depends 
on the contrast lughat™:shar‘“”. Hermeneutical literature 
(works of usil al-fikh) generated an increasing quan- 
tity of reference to the law, the law-giver etc., but 
the earliest work of this kind, the Risdla of al-Shafi‘, 
makes little use of the word ghari‘a or shar’ Later 
works generated numerous references. A characteris- 
tic context relates to the question whether Muslims 
and/or Muhammad were subject to the laws of ear- 
lier prophets. Al-Ghazali, in his Mustasfa, phrased the 
question in relation to shar'u-n@ and shar‘u man kabla- 
nd, our law and the law of those before us. He asked 
whether Muhammad was bound by the law (ghar) of 
earlier prophets, and whether he abrogated the shari‘a 
(sic) of Moses and Jesus. The rapid transition from 
shar‘ to sharia suggests no distinction between these 
terms in this context. Espousing one of the views cur- 
Tent in juristic circles, al-Ghazali affirmed that the 
Sharia of our Prophet (shart “at rasiili-na) abrogated pre- 
vious systems; for, if Muhammad had been bound by 
any other shar, he would not deserve the title of law- 
giver (shan‘). 

Most of the problems attendant on the word sharia 
were perspicuous to the tradition and capable of being 
explained. The Hanafi jurist Ibn ‘Abidin (Muhammad 
Amin b. ‘Umar, d. 1252/1836) explained it as having 
the meaning of a passive participle of the verb shara‘a, 
meaning that which is laid down, or decreed. When 
the Prophet is identified as the law-giver, the shar‘, 
this is metaphoric usage (magjaz); in truth (hakikat™), 
it is God who is shan Shari‘a means the same as 
milla and din (i.e. the totality of religious beliefs), but 
it may be applied absolutely to the rules (akkam) gov- 
erning human actions. Both shari‘a and din may be 
ascribed (in a genitive construction) to God, the Pro- 
phet and the community: God’s law, the Prophet’s 
and the community’s law. (Ibn ‘Abidin, i, 11) 

4. Shart‘a and fikh. 

The academic discipline whereby scholars described 
and explored the Shart‘a is called fikh, The word des- 
ignates a human activity, and cannot be ascribed to 
God or (usually) the Prophet. It frequently occurs in 
a genitive construction with the name of a scholar: 
the fikh of Malik, the fikh of Ibn ‘Abidin. The Shari‘a, 
contained in God’s revelation (Kur’an and hadith), is 
explained and elaborated by the interpretative activ- 
ity of scholars, masters of fikh, the fukaha’. Since this 
is in practice the only access to the law, the two 
words are sometimes used synonymously, though shari‘a 
retains the connotation of divine, and kA that of 
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human. Since the late 19th century, the linguistic 
calque al-kaniin al-islami (Islamic law, borrowed from 
European usage) has become a part of Muslim dis- 
course and carries with it connotations of legal sys- 
tem, as in modem states [see KANON}. Western studies 
of fikh are still dominated by the work of Joseph 
Schacht, who produced the articles fikh and shari‘a 
for EI, the former lightly edited for EP’. 

4.1. The origins of Islamic law. The earliest large- 
scale and systematic expressions of the law are found 
in a bundle of texts attributed to scholars of the late 
2nd/8th and early 3rd/9th centuries, notably Malik 
b. Anas (d. 179/795), al-ShafiT (d. 204/820), al-Shay- 
bani (d. 189/805) and Abi Yisuf (d. 182/798 (g.vv.]). 
The last two are pupils of Abii Hanifa (d. 150/767 
{q.v.]), who, together with Malik, al-ShafiT and, later, 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855 [9.v.}) gave his name 
to a broad tradition or school (madkhab) of juristic 
thinking. These four schools dominated the Sunni 
community. The Imami Shi‘a developed an inde- 
pendent tradition of their own (finding literary form 
only in the 4th/10th century). And there were a num- 
ber of minor traditions, e.g. those of the Zaydis and 
Khiridjis (both alleged to be early) and the Zahiris 
(or Literalists), followers of Dawid al-ZahirT (d. 269/ 
882 [q.v.]). The emergence of the dominant traditions 
is presented inside Islam as the result of a process, 
described in historical terms, but perhaps a narrative 
expression of a theological conviction. The Prophet, 
by virtue of his ideal practice or sunna, was exemplar 
and model for his followers, whose duty it was to 
conform to his sunna. To this end, his words and 
deeds were preserved by his Companions in the form 
of discrete narratives or hadith which were passed on 
from generation to generation, giving rise to discus- 
sion, debate and finally to formal juristic thinking, or 
Sukh, The eponymous founders of the schools, by virtue 
of their piety and commitment to Kur’4n and hadith, 
together with their learning and capacity for system- 
atic thought, derived from this inheritance structures 
of rules which were adopted by subsequent genera- 
tions, and preserved and developed in an ongoing tra- 
dition of commitment and loyalty. The actual and 
historically successful juristic traditions in Islam were 
thus traced back to the Prophet through the decisive 
intervention of great jurists. 

As an account of history, this sequence of events 
was challenged already by Ignaz Goldziher (Muh. 
Stud., 1888-90). Building on his work, Schacht offered, 
in his Ongins, a coherent account of early Muslim 
jurisprudence. He proposed that the earliest works 
were reflections of a “living tradition” which had 
grown up locally in diverse cities (Kiifa, Basra, Damas- 
cus, Mecca, Medina). The systematic structures that 
emerged reflected local (and Imperial, Umayyad) prac- 
tice, and the ongoing thought of local scholars. They 
were not dependent on Prophetic hadith, perhaps not 
even on the legal aspects of the Kur’an. Increasing 
polemical encounter, in the early ‘Abbasid period, led 
to a search for justification of the law and this took 
the form of appeal to Prophetic practice expressed in 
the form of hadith. The first scholar to argue sys- 
tematically that law was necessarily related to Prophetic 
hadith was al-Shafi‘t, who emerges, for Schacht, as the 
master architect of Islamic law. Eventually all the 
schools succumbed to al-Shafi‘l’s argumentation and 
developed a common hermeneutical approach to the 
law, presenting it as derived, by a systematic act of 
interpretation, from Kur’an and hadith. According to 
Schacht, the demand for Prophetic hadith, even before 
al-ShafiT, and certainly after him, ensured that they 


were produced (created) in numbers appropriate to 
the need. Schacht derived his theory primarily from 
the study of al-Shafit’s Umm and Risdla, works which 
not only exemplify (in marked contrast to other early 
works) the principle of Prophetic authority for the law 
but systematically criticise the early local schools for 
their failure to adhere to this principle. 

All subsequent scholarship in this field has responded 
to Schacht, whether to refute, to qualify, or to con- 
firm and extend his findings. Several Muslim schol- 
ars (e.g. M.M. Azmi) have denied them. Both Muslim 
and secular scholars have searched for qualifications 
and refinements whereby to discover the antiquity and/ 
or authenticity of at least some Prophetic fadith (G.H.A. 
Juynboll, D.S. Powers). J. Wansbrough has developed 
Schacht’s methodology, arguing that the Kur’an too 
must be recognised as the end product of two cen- 
turies of community experience (1977). N. Calder 
argues that the major early works of Islamic law are 
not authored, but organic, texts, reflecting generations 
of thinking about the law, expressed through succes- 
sive redactions of school material (1993). F. Rahman 
initiated a Muslim theological response to Schacht’s 
ideas (1965). 

4.2. The literature of the law. There are a num- 
ber of genres of juristic literature, of which the two 
most important are furi‘ al-fikh (a literature of rules) 
and usil al-fikh (a literature that identifies the sources 
of law and the methodology for deriving rules from 
revelation). It is possible to identify a number of minor 
genres, but many of these can be classified as mono- 
graphic developments of topics that are proper to furii 
(e.g. special studies of the rules relating to govern- 
ment, or judicial practice) or usil (special studies of 
analogy or consensus, etc.). Collections of fatawa (sing. 
fatwa [q.v.]) and studies on the authority of muffis (sec- 
tion 4.3, below) may be recognised as independent 
genres, the first having some affiliation to works of 
Juri, the second to works of uséil. 

Furi. The genre of fur‘ is continuous from the 
3rd/9th to the 13th/19th century. All the major works 
of the genre have the same basic structure. They offer 
a network of rules roughly grouped into topics. The 
major topics of the law are, first, purity, prayer, alms, 
fasting and pilgrimage. These, together, sometimes, 
with dhdd, are the major ‘%badat (acts of worship). 
Their importance is signalled by their being posi- 
tioned at the beginning of a work of fur More 
loosely ordered are the remaining topics of the law, 
the mu‘Gmalat {interpersonal acts). These include 
family law (marriage, divorce, inheritance, testamen- 
tary bequest, slavery, etc.), mercantile law (contracts 
of sale, debt, hire, loan, gift, partnership, etc.), laws 
relating to agency, land ownership, compensation for 
injury, killing and the usurpation of goods, penalties 
(restricted to the divinely specified penalties for 
adultery, false accusation of adultery, theft, wine- 
drinking and highway robbery), judicial procedure and 
other topics. Though various attemps were made to 
devise more analytical approaches to the topics of the 
law, a sequential approach based on loose groupings, 
and subject to considerable variation, prevailed. Since 
the topics of the law cover all the major categories 
of a pious, and a social, life, and since, further, the 
tendency of the jurists was to hold on to the con- 
crete and to elaborate precise and distinct “cases” for 
analysis, a work of furii, formally at least, constituted 
a literary depiction of social reality in normative 
form. As works of literature, books of this kind were 
subject to the usual tendencies of literary formal- 
ism, sufficiently indicated in the notions of linguistic, 
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structural and conceptual virtuosity, of imaginative 
exploration, of realism transformed into artifice, etc. 
At the same time, in so far as they were intended 
to control and guide social life, they display also qual- 
ities of practical concern and hard-headed realism. 
The interplay of literary and imaginative qualities with 
practical and mundane ends was not predictable and 
varied immensely both within a work and across works 
and schools. The four major schools of law, and the 
Shi‘ tradition, show a broadly similar approach to 
the genre and a broadly similar exploration of its pos- 
sibilities. 

To the casuistic and exploratory aspects of a work 
of furiié were added patterns of justificatory argument. 
These had two major forms. First, the interpretative 
relationship between school tradition (madhhab) and 
revelation (Kur’4n and Sunna) was re-expressed from 
generation to generation, constituting a major part of 
the ongoing task of jurists. At the same time, loyalty 
and commitment to tradition were expressed through 
demonstration that later articulations of the law were 
derived from and were justifiable in terms of earlier 
articulations within the school. Works of furii‘ had thus 
a dual hermeneutical aspect: an interpretative rela- 
tionship to the school tradition and a further inter- 
pretative relationship to Kuran and Sunna. It is the 
former which dominates. Jurists did not act as inde- 
pendent interpreters of revelation, they submitted 
to the authority of the school and the eponymous 
founder. They were committed, by a prior act of loy- 
alty (usually determined by birth or geography), to a 
discursive, hermeneutical, engagement with their past. 
The creative aspect of their work was termed igjtthad, 
the duty of submission takfd [9.1]. The original act 
of idjthad characteristic of the eponymous founders 
was absolute and independent, that of succeeding 
jurists qualified and limited. 

The various components of a work of furii® can 
then be summarised with reference to topics and con- 
cepts, rules and “cases”, and justificatory argument 
related to Kur’an and Sunna, and to school tradi- 
tion, the whole capable of being drawn towards an 
exploratory and hypothetical pole or towards a prag- 
matic and practical pole. The literary tradition as a 
whole suggests possibilities of expansion and exuber- 
ance which point (perhaps not accidentally) towards 
an infinite concern with detail. This tendency natu- 
rally engendered the opposite need, namely that of 
synthesis, control and concision. The play of expan- 
sion and concision is reflected in two literary types 
within the genre, mukhtasars and mabsiits. A mukhtasar 
or epitome is a concise exposition of the law, often 
expressed in a self-consciously elegant and _ syntacti- 
cally compressed language. One of the most famous, 
and aesthetically and intellectually challenging, works 
of this kind is the Mukhiasar of al-Khalil b. Ishak 
(d. 776/1374). A mabsut by contrast tends to multi- 
ply detail and argument, with only loose structural 
control. The relationship between mukhtasar and mabsiit 
is repeated in that between matn and sharh (text and 
commentary), it being a mark of the continuity of a 
tradition that what was summarised was the tradition 
to date, and what was expanded was an earlier and 
briefer expression of the tradition. The processes of 
summary and commentary, of paraphrase and cita- 
tion, of preservation and re-use of prior articulations 
were all symbolic of loyalty and of a mode of her- 
meneutical development which camouflaged the real- 
ity of change. Change, in this context, means not 
only the accommodation of rules to social reality but 
also the management of a literary structure to serve 


the needs (educational, literary, aesthetic, theological, 
and strictly legal) of a developing community. 

Usil. Works of usiil, like works of furi‘, have a sta- 
bility of form and content which, marking them as a 
continuous genre, lasted till the 13th/19th century 
(and in some areas beyond). These works emerged, 
in numbers, in the early 5th/11th century, the most 
sophisticated of the early works emerging only towards 
the end of that century. Particularly significant was 
the synthesising and ordering work of a group of Sha- 
fit scholars living under the Saldjtks, notably Ibrahim 
b. ‘Ali al-Shirazi, the Imam al-Haramayn al-Djuwayni, 
and al-Ghazali. The Mustasfa of al-Ghazali was a well- 
organised work which, capturing and ordering all the 
topics of the discipline, in a masterpiece of structure 
and expository detail, decisively influenced the subse- 
quent development of the genre. The Risala of al- 
ShafiT constitutes an apparently isolated early work 
which has most of the characteristics and covers many 
of the topics of a work of usi/, but it has been judged 
by contemporary scholars to be either a late school 
work (Calder, 1993), or a work of limited achieve- 
ment whose implications took time to discover (Hallaq, 
1993). 

Works of usil usually contain four broad areas of 
discussion: the categories of the law; the sources of 
the law; the hermeneutical rules that permit extrap- 
olation of norms from sources; and an elaboration of 
the theory of idjthad. The categories comprise at least 
the familiar five ahkam (sing. hukm), viz. mandatory, 
preferred, permitted, disliked and forbidden, and the 
distinctions between valid, defective and null (sahih, 
fasid, batil). The sources always include Kur’an, hadith 
and consensus (igjma‘ [9.v.]), and might include intel- 
lect (limited for the Sunnis to a presumption of con- 
tinuity, stishab al-hal), the law of earlier prophets, the 
opinions of the Companions, juristic preference (istihsan 
[g.v.]), and public welfare (maslaha [g.v.]). The herme- 
neutical principles relate first to language and rhetoric 
(usually presented in a set of antithetical pairs: ambigu- 
ous and clarifying, the evident and the inferred, com- 
mands and prohibitions, general and particular, etc.) 
and secondly to the operation of analogy (kiyas [g..]). 
All of these items were contained in an open-ended 
and exploratory pattern of discourse. 

The body of hermeneutical principles leads to con- 
flicting possibilities (ta@rud) and to the exercise of pref- 
erence (éardjth), the methodology of which is explained 
under the heading ejtehad. Idjtzhad literally means effort. 
Technically, it means the exertion of the utmost pos- 
sible effort by a trained jurist, taking into account all 
the relevant texts and principles of interpretation, to 
discover, for a particular human situation, a rule of 
law. Underlying this definition there is an important 
epistemological message. It concedes that most of the 
details of the law are not known for certain but are 
a matter of skilled and pious deduction, leading, how- 
ever, only to opinion. Final certainty on the details 
of the law is not accessible, but the duty of search- 
ing for and justifying opinion by argument is absolute. 
Committed in this respect to argument and debate, 
the jurists (in this context mudjtahids, those who under- 
take igjthad) also acknowledged a need for final deci- 
sions in particular cases. This was provided by asserting 
that the result of an act of idjtihad was binding both 
on the mudjtahid and, where relevant, on those who 
were not trained in the law. The latter (the ‘@mmis) 
were required to submit to the mudjiahids, becoming 
thereby mukallids (lit. followers or imitators). In so far 
as a mudjtahid responded directly to a particular ques- 
tion, he was acting as a muff and his decision was 
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a fated. This network of topics was a part of the 
hermeneutical thinking of the Sunni and Shi‘ tradi- 
tions, and it was capable of varied and sometimes 
highly individual development. 

4.3. Sharia and practice. The literature and intel- 
lectual structures which were the highest expression 
of sharv‘a had their most important social realisation 
in the Islamic educational system. With the emer- 
gence of madrasas [q.v.] in the 5th/11th century, kh 
was recognised as the chief end of education, and 
retained this position until the decline of the tradi- 
tional system in the 19th and 20th centuries. Common 
to all Islamic lands, and taught almost exclusively in 
Arabic, the curriculum provided cultural homogene- 
ity and fostered the emergence of a pan-Islamic cul- 
tural élite. The discipline of fikh became a powerful 
and flexible intellectual tool, adapted to various social 
needs, aesthetic, imaginative and theological as well 
as strictly legal. The training in this discipline was 
usually found practical in respect of the needs of the 
mercantile classes and the governing bureaucracies, as 
well as the religious hierarchy. 

The topics and concepts of the law were closely 
allied to life experience or could be made so by sys- 
tematic exploratory thought. But a work of furii was 
never a set of rules governing practice in the way 
that regulations and statutes do. In a given city, at 
one time, different jurists produced different works, 
reflecting different concerns; intended to influence cer- 
tainly, but also to provoke thought and to delight. 
The actual realisation of the law depended always on 
personal and local factors: the customs of a family or 
a quarter, the traditions of a city or a region, the 
specific rules and practices of a judge, a governor, or 
a sultan. The pluralist and exploratory aspects of the 
law had a varied and unpredictable relationship to 
the necessarily single and pragmatic actuality. This 
relationship itself became a part of the subject mat- 
ter of furii.. The interplay of legal theory and reality 
has become increasingly an object of scholarly study, 
exemplified in Heyd (1973) and Johansen (1988). 

Some areas of the law were systematically trans- 
formed into administrative structures. Central amongst 
these was the office of judge (Kadi [9.v.]). His com- 
petence covered many aspects of family law (mar- 
riage, divorce, inheritance etc.), the administration of 
charitable endowments (wakf) and the property of 
orphans, and the adjudication of civil disputes. His 
appointment and terms of office were controlled by 
political authority. His efficiency was often thought to 
be limited by the stringency of skar‘t rules and this 
led to the emergence of parallel judicial structures 
(called magalim [q.v.] in early ‘Abbasid times) which 
had a more pragmatic attitude to the law and were 
closely related to government. In Ottoman times the 
integration of the sddz into the structures of govern- 
ment was nearly complete. (Tyan, 1960) 

Mediating between the law as theory (object of 
study and subject of literary endeavour) and law in 
practice was the mufit. The mufii was a jurist, prefer- 
ably highly qualified, who made himself available to 
give specific answers to specific questions of the law. 
In many areas and periods, and notably under the 
Ottomans, the higher ranks of mufifs were controlled 
and salaried by the government (Heyd, 1969). The 
responsa of muffis were called fat@wa, and, in the case 
of intellectually outstanding, or politically important 
mufiis, might be preserved either as individual items 
or in collections. These have been recognised as im- 
portant to our understanding of the law in prac- 
tice (Masud ef al., 1995). Theoretical accounts of the 


authority and ranks of mufits stimulated some of the 
most instructive general theories of Islamic law. 

4.4. Modern developments. From the mid-19th cen- 
tury, three major factors affected the history of the 
Sharia, all of them, at least in part, a result of Western 
influence. First, there was the gradual emergence of 
secular educational systems, aimed initially at the needs 
of the military, then of the administrative and mer- 
cantile classes. This development reduced the num- 
bers of students in the traditional system, deprived 
them of a career structure, undermined their social 
alliances, and marginalised the subject matter of the 
curriculum. In the Shit world, where the jurists had 
greater access to independent finance, the major cen- 
tres of juristic education survived better, but even 
there, there was a decline in provincial centres and 
some loss of status. Secondly, with the emergence of 
modern, independent nation states, there was a rapid 
development of law-codes, constitutions, and statute 
law. In some respects, these are continuous with the 
procedures of government by decree that characterised 
older systems. But the enactment of the Magjalla [see 
MEDJELLE] (a partial codification of Hanafi law for 
practical ends), in 1876, by the Ottoman authorities, 
initiated a long history of (selective) codification of tra- 
ditional law that continued through the 20th century. 
The reformist ideas of theoreticians (like Muhammad 
‘Abduh, d. 1905 [¢.v.], in Egypt) brought increased 
flexibility based on a renewal of idjtthdd, an abandon- 
ment (or curtailment) of school loyalties, and a patch- 
work approach to the juristic tradition as a whole 
(talftk [g.v.]). Jurists and the religious-minded found it 
possible to accommodate themselves to the idea of 
constitutions. A majority even of the Shi‘ jurists sup- 
ported the Persian Constitution in 1906. Throughout 
the 20th century all modern Muslim states have ac- 
quired legal systems, suited to modern nation states, 
in an astonishing act of creative system building, in 
which the Shari‘a has always been one influence 
(Western legal systems being another, often a domi- 
nant, influence). The actual role of the Shar?@, mean- 
ing the tradition of fikh, has varied both in terms of 
its symbolic foregrounding and in terms of its real 
input (always greatest in the area of family law) 
(Anderson, Coulson). 

A third area of development relates to political 
opposition. The ideology of political opposition in the 
Muslim world has been influenced by Western thought 
(by French revolutionary, or socialist and communist 
ideologies, etc.), but is nearly always accompanied by 
appeal to the Shari as an ideal of social justice. In 
these contexts, the word is characteristically deprived 
of detail, of complexity, and of association with the 
intellectual tradition of fikA. It functions instead as a 
constitutive element in a demand for loyalty, unity, 
and commitment; it represents an ideal (unreal) gov- 
ernmental system. With this pattern of connotation, 
it permeates the ideological statements of the Muslim 
Brothers and of more recent fundamentalist groups. 
It is sometimes closely associated with the name of 
the scholar-hero Ibn Taymiyya [g.z.] (exploited for his 
arguments in favour of a renewed igjtihad, based on 
a return to the earliest generations—the salaf [see aL- 
SALAF WA ’L-KHALAF; SALAFTYYA]): or with selected items 
of the law which take on the disproportionate ideo- 
logical burden (e.g. the Aadd penalties for fornication). 

Neither the practical aspects of the history of the 
Skarv‘a in the 20th century, nor its ideological aspects, 
take up or draw on the complex of cultural, philo- 
sophical and theological messages that are embedded 
in the tradition. In so far as these messages can be 
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recovered and translated into idioms appropriate 
to the 21st century, it seems likely to be the task of 
modem universities in the Muslim world, these being 
now the dominant institutions that preserve the cul- 
tural inheritance of traditional Islam. 

5. Shart‘a in the lexicographical tradition. 

The lexicographical tradition recognises two major 
(and a number of minor) areas of use which are with- 
out religious connotation. In a corpus of poetry and 
of hadith evoking a pastoral and Bedouin environment, 
the verb shara‘a and its derivatives relate to watering 
animals at a permanent water-hole. The verb implies 
lapping at, or drinking, water, and has animals as its 
subject (shara‘at al-dawabb). Shari‘a designates the area 
round a water-hole, or the point of entry to it, the 
place at which the animals drink, a place and not a 
road—mawdi’, mawrid. Shara‘a, sharra‘a, possibly ashra‘a, 
all mean to drive (or lead) animals to water. Adjecti- 
val usage indicates animals en route to or lapping at 
water (dawabb shurii‘). Shari‘a also signifies the sea- 
shore, again with special reference to animals which 
come there. Various aspects of this semantic cluster 
are claimed to constitute the origin of religious use. 
The second major semantic field relates to the notions 
of stretched, extended, and lengthy. A shir‘a is a fine 
string, as stretched on a bow, or a lute. Ashra‘u ‘-unft 
is long-nosed. A shara‘a (pl. ashru‘) means a project- 
ing, covered area (syn. sakifa). The shira‘ of a ship is 
its sail, stretched above it to catch the wind. This 
word is applied also to the neck of a camel; hence 
also shurdtyya, a long-necked camel (Lisén al-‘Arab, s.v. 
shara‘a, see also Lane, Lexicon). This field of use is cog- 
nate with Biblical and Talmudic Hebrew sara‘ mean- 
ing to stretch/be stretched and is likely to be the 
origin of shar‘ and shari‘a meaning way, path, road, 
highway. It is from here that the specialist religious 
use emerged. 
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In South-East Asia. 

Islam is found primarily in the modern states of 
Indonesia and Malaysia [g.vv.], with a presence also 
in Burma, Thailand and the Southern Philippines. 
The language of Islam is primarily Malay and Indo- 
nesian and cognate languages. Islam dates from the 
late 14th century and from that time the Skari‘a has 
been expressed in a number of different forms. In 
general, we can distinguish three such forms. 

(I) The pre-modern texts. 

These are in Malay, Javanese and Arabic, and extant 
mss. date mostly from the 18th and 19th centuries. 

The texts in Malay most usually, consist of ele- 
ments of fikh as well as localised provisions (adat) 
[see ‘Apa]. Commonly, these two elements are distinct 
and separate parts, and may easily be distinguished. 
However, it is not uncommon in some texts (e.g. 
Malacca laws, the Undang-undang Minangkabau) for 
explanations to be given as to different functions for 
each source of law. One (adat), expresses the practice 
of mankind, the other, /ikh, the will of God. Differences 
are always reconcilable in the texts. The Java-Muslim 
texts, on the other hand, are written in an Indian- 
adapted form (ubaya, pepakem, jayasong) in which the 
Islamic element is confined to references to promul- 
gation by a Muslim ruler and to Hukum, the law of 
God. There is little or no substantive fikh. One has 
Javanese laws administered under the aegis of a Muslim 
sovereign. Whether this was always the case in Java 
is uncertain because of the Dutch practice (18th-19th 
centuries) of revising or improving (“verbeterd”) exist- 
ing mss. for administrative use. 

The major Arabic texts of the Shari circulated 
widely in South-East Asia. The standard works of al- 
Shafi, al-Ansari, al-Nawawi and al-Haythami were 
either imported from the Middle East or were avail- 
able in locally produced reprints. They were, and still 
are, the standard works for use by katht and imam 
and in the pesantren [g.v.]. It was common practice for 
interlinear translation and/or glosses to be added. 
There was a considerable industry in the translation 
of these verses, especially into Malay. In the 18th and 
19th centuries, elements of each of these pre-modern 
laws appeared in European (Dutch and British) ratio- 
nalisations of Muslim law(s). The practice was to take 
selected portions of the Sharia and incorporate them 
into administrative manuals for colonial use. There 
are many examples (see below). 

To sum up: there is a vast mss. source which shows 
the adaptation and incorporation of the Sharia into 
South-East Asian laws. The forms vary widely and, 
so far as context is concerned, the Sharia is repro- 
duced in part, re-defined and re-stated and (in some 
cases) exactly translated. However, by the mid-19th 
century, one can say that there was a definite trend 
toward the more classically-exact Arabic language 
prescription. This was a consequence of greater access 
to the Middle East centres of learning, brought about 
ironically enough by the colonial powers themselves, 
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but it was a trend interrupted by the imposition of 
colonial rule. 

(I) Shari‘a in the colonial period (18th-20th centuries). 

In the pre-European Muslim lands, Islam was cen- 
tral to kingship, rule, sovereignty and morality. With 
European dominance from the 18th century onwards, 
Islam lost this function. Its status was reduced to that 
of a private religion and its political function was 
reduced to but a pale shadow, if that, of its former 
position. The Skari‘a, likewise, was similarly limited in 
its scope and narrowly limited in its implementation. 

(a) The Netherlands East Indies. 

Islam was always an ideology of resistance to Dutch 
rule in the Indies and this intensified in the 19th cen- 
tury when V.O.C. rule was replaced by direct Nether- 
lands State Government (1800). From this time, the 
N.E.I. Government adopted a consistent long-term 
policy toward the Shari‘a in its legal administration. 

N.E.L. legal policy was to introduce separate legal 
régimes for the various population groups. Thus for 
Europeans or persons assimilated to that status, the 
law was the law of the Netherlands. For the native 
population(s) it was adat (custom). There were about 
nineteen named adat law areas (“adatrechtskring”). The 
Shari‘a, as such, had no place in this system. Islam 
was a religion only and not one which necessarily 
had legal consequences. This policy of separate law 
régimes became ever more complex throughout the 
19th-20th centuries and ultimately proved unworkable. 
For example, special provisions had to be made for 
Native Christians, provisions had to be made for assim- 
ilation, ie. change from one group to another, there 
were serious difficulties in inter-racial family law as 
well as in commercial law, and a complex intra-racial 
law of conflicts of laws had to be developed. 

For the Shart‘a, it was realised by 1882 that Islam 
could not be excluded from the legal régime, what- 
ever its status in politics might be. In that year a 
“Priests’ Court” (Priesterraad) was instituted for Java 
and later extended. Its competence was severely lim- 
ited, mainly to family law but excluding inheritance, 
and its decisions had to be approved by the secular 
courts. Substantial revisions were made in 1937 which 
extended jurisdiction and also extended this compe- 
tence of the courts (now the “Penghulu Courts”) to 
Borneo. At the same time, the 1937 law withdrew 
Jurisdiction in specified forms of property which were 
also in dispute in the civil (Landraad) courts. In short, 
the Sharia was subject to very restrictive laws and its 
pre-colonial trend toward a more exact implementa- 
tion was halted. On the other hand, it received a 
new form; now it was expressed in regulations and in 
bureaucratic practice. These are characteristics which 
persist into the post-colonial period (below). It is the 
politics of laws, rather than the Sharia itself which 
determines the status of kh. 

(b) The British Territories. 

These comprised the following: 

(1) British Burma (1826-1947). The Islamic pres- 
ence in Burma was an accident of imperial expan- 
sion. Muslims were immigrants, and the history of 
Sharia is the history of Shari in Bengal. The only 
exception is some precedent on persons of mixed race 
(“Zerbadi”), one of whom was Muslim (see references). 

(2) Second, the Straits Settlements and Malay 
States (1786-1957). It was British policy to recognise 
and give effect to the “manners, religions and cus- 
toms” of the subject peoples. In effect, this meant the 
legal recognition of religious laws in the areas of fam- 
ily law and land ownership. To this extent, the Shari‘ 
had recognition in purely family and religious (e.g. 


mosque administration, wakf) matters. However, there 
are some special features which should be noted. First, 
references were taken from the pre-modern texts, but 
only in relation to land, and not to religion as such. 
Second, the Shari‘a administered in the courts was 
taken from local experts not from the standard text 
books. It was only in the 1930s that standard texts 
from British India were commonly consulted. Third, 
Shari‘a was never permitted to influence inheritance 
where land was involved; this was always a matter 
governed by adat. 

From the late 1880s, the Shari‘a gradually came to 
be organised in legislation and in the creation of a 
Sharia court system, together with the necessary 
bureaucracy. Various “Muslims’ Ordinances” or leg- 
islation with a similar name were promulgated. The 
purpose of the legislation was to regulate marriage 
(by registration), define the duties of the kadi, and 
regulate property matters as between husband and 
wife. The legislation was many times amended. The 
point is that Shari‘a, while recognised in a limited 
way, was a “local” law or a “personal” law for a de- 
fined group. The Skari‘a was dependent on recogni- 
tion by the colonial authority. It had no existence 
outside of its colonial dependence, and it was never 
the law of the country. 

(3) British Borneo comprised Sarawak (1841-1963) 
and British North Borneo (1888-1963). In both 
cases, the Skari‘a was only one of a number of “native 
laws”. There was no attempt to apply it; instead, 
there was a mélange of custom (adat) with some rather 
eclectic, mostly inaccurate, selections of fikh. This com- 
posite was not imposed by the British authority. 
Instead, by taking evidence from the local Muslim 
populations it grew and took on a life of its own. 
The most striking example is the Undang-undang 
Mahkamah Melayu Sarawak “Laws of the Sarawak 
Malay Court” (1915). 

(c) French Indo-China and the American 
Philippines. 

These can be dealt with rather shortly. In the Indo- 
China territories, the minority Cham [see Gam] of 
western Vietnam and eastern Cambodia were Muslim. 
There were historical links to Java. The only reliable 
information dates from 1941 (see Bib.) and shows a 
sort of “Customary Islam”. For the Philippines [¢.z.], 
the main Muslim population is in the southern islands. 
Here, the Sharia was only one element in an adat- 
Islam complex of prescriptions. While in respect of 
the Cham the French did manage a classification, that 
of astatique assimilé, in terms of private international 
law, the Americans attempted nothing of the sort. 
Islam was considered only in political terms; the 
Shari‘a/adat was ignored. 

(IIT) Shari‘a since the Second World War. 

The end of the war saw the effective end of the 
colonial presence in South-East Asia. For Islam, this 
had two important consequences. First, Islam could 
now have an open and legitimate political presence 
in what became Indonesia and Malaysia. The result 
was that the Shari‘a immediately attained a status of 
something more than a personal law. Indeed, even in 
the transition periods, new provisions were already 
being made. 

(a) Indonesia. 

The Republic Indonesia has had a complex history 
since 1945, and the history of Islam has been similarly 
complex. The colonial courts system (now renamed 
Pengadilan Agama) has been retained and extended 
to all of Indonesia. In addition, a Department of 
Religious Affairs has been established for the whole 
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Republic. The jurisdiction of the courts has been ex- 
tended somewhat, though not to the extent asked for 
by Islamic activists. However, the latter have been 
successful in preserving the position of Shari‘a in the 
contemporary reforming legislation, such as family law. 
There is no Muslim or Islamic Code of law as such 
in Indonesia. Various drafts have been proposed and 
are still under discussion. 

(b) Singapore and Malaysia. 

The 1950s saw a considerable activity in the regula- 
tion of Shari‘a. Singapore and all the states of Malay- 
sia now have enactments (The Administration of 
Islamic [or Muslim] Law) in force. Generally speak- 
ing, the legislation provides mechanisms for (i) the 
determination of Shari‘a entrusted to a Council (Majlis) 
of scholars; (ii) a system of Mushm courts; and (iii) 
statements of substantive principles of law, including 
family law, trusts and offences against religion. In 
Malaysia, though not in Singapore, constitutional 
amendments in 1988 have re-enforced the Shari‘a. 
Since the 1980s also, the various states in Malaysia 
have considerably extended the scope of Shari‘a. 

(c) The Philippines. 

After many years of neglect under the Spanish, 
American, and Republic of the Philippines’ govern- 
ments, the Sharia received formal recognition in 1977 
with the proclamation of the “Code of Muslim Personal 
Laws of the Philippines”. It is in five books and cov- 
ers persons and family relations, succession, disputes, 
legal opinions penal provisions and transition provi- 
sions. In short, the Code recognises the separateness 
of Islamic principle and provides for its administra- 
tion in the Philippines for the first time. Data are 
lacking on its success or otherwise at the moment. 

(d) General. 

The Shari‘a has been much re-defined in South- 
East Asia. We can trace adaptations to local form 
and culture as in the pre-modern texts, and its colo- 
nial redefinitions into European form. These have 
been continued into the post-War years. More recently, 
however, there has been a consistent trend toward 
reintroducing the rules of Shar?“ in a more classically 
accurate formulation. If this progression is even partly 
implemented, it will result, for the first time, in the 
application of a “classical” Shart‘a to South-East Asia. 
The legal history of Islam in the area will thus have 
come full circle; from its introduction in the Arabic, 
through its re-definition in Malay, and now back again 
to the Arabic sources. However, the Skari‘a is depen- 
dent on the authority of the State, which is secular. 
Its existence is unlikely to escape from this constitu- 
tionally imposed status. 
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2 (M.B. Hooker) 

SHARIATI, ‘ALI, influential Iranian intel- 
lectual (1933-77). 

He was born at Mazinan (Khurdsan), as the son 
of Muhammad Taki Shari‘ati, a preacher. His sec- 
ondary education he received in Mashhad and in 
1951 he qualified as teacher. His first publications and 


translations, as well as his involvement in politics, 
date from this period. In 1956 he enrolled as a stu- 
dent at the Faculty of Letters in Mashhad. Receiving 
his bachelor’s degree in 1959, he was rewarded with 
a scholarship. A year later he went to Paris where 
he studied religious history and sociology, but his 
thesis, under G. Lazard, was in the field of Persian 
philology. In his Parisian period he actively supported 
the Algerian and other liberation movements. His 
principal sources of inspiration were Louis Massignon, 
with whom he studied the figure of the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatima, and Frantz Fanon, whose book The 
wretched of the earth he translated and with whom he 
corresponded. Upon his return to Iran, in 1964, he 
was arrested for importing banned books and jailed 
for several months. After his release he taught, first 
in a village and then in a high school in Mashhad, 
and he was employed at the university of Mashhad 
to teach sociology and history of religion. In 1970 he 
was dismissed and two years later he went to Tehran, 
where he soon became the key figure of the Husay- 
niyya-yi Irshad, a centre for the study of Islam, es- 
tablished in 1965. At the end of 1973 the centre, 
renowned particularly for the well-attended public lec- 
tures it organised, was shut down by the government 
and Shari ‘ati went into hiding, but after some time 
he gave himself up in order to secure the release of 
his father, who was held hostage. After 18 months of 
solitary confinement, he was allowed, in March 1975, 
to return to Mazinan where he was kept under con- 
stant police surveillance. In the spring of 1977 he man- 
aged to go to London, but shortly after his arrival 
there, he died of a heart attack on June 19. 

His ideas centred around the reconstruction of true 
Islam, which he equated with the original Shi ‘7 Islam, 
ie. the Islam of ‘Ali and his family and their parti- 
sans, as opposed to the highly institutionalised and 
clerical (post-)Safawid Shi‘ism. In this original Islam, 
tawhid is central not only in its theological, but also 
in its social and political implications, since it favours 
a classless society and a revolutionary ethos. Therefore, 
Abii Dharr [9.v.], a “God-worshipping socialist”, and 
Fatima [9.0.] are presented as role-models for mod- 
ern Muslim men and women. Shari ‘ati’s sometimes 
revolutionary approach to Islam made him popular 
with many young Iranians, university students in 
particular, as well as with some more reform-minded 
members of the Shi ‘i clergy. In the eyes of the tra- 
ditional segments of this clergy, however, he lacked 
the necessary qualifications to be an authoritative 
spokesman on Islamic affairs. Shari‘ati is often con- 
sidered to be one of the most important ideologues 
of the process culminating in the Islamic Revolution 
in Iran. However, there is no real congruence between 
his ideas and the theoretical foundations, let alone 
the policy, of the ensuing Islamic Republic of Iran. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be denied, that his ideas 
have played and still play an important part in the 
discussions on the role and significance of Islam, both 
in Iran and, through the translation of several of his 
writings, in many other countries of the Islamic world. 
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=. Seeks (J.GJ. TER Haar) 

SHARI‘ATMADARI, Ayaruttan Savy Muuam- 
MAD Ka&zim, a high-ranking and influential Iranian 
cleric (d. 1986). 

He was born in 1905 in Tabriz where he started 
his theological studies. In 1924 he continued his stud- 
ies in Kum, and in 1935 he went to Nadjaf. His 
return to Tabriz was the starting-point of a career as 
a teacher, first in his native city and subsequently in 
Kum, where he had moved toward the end of the 
forties, at the invitation of Ayatullah Buradjirdi {¢.2. 
in Suppl.]. Here he became one of the most respected 
leaders of the Shi‘T community and in his capacity 
as Mardjai Taklid {q.v.] he drew his support mainly 
from the Adhari-speaking part of the population. In 
the 1960s he started an institute for Islamic educa- 
tion and propaganda, called Dar al-Tabligh. From 
the educational point of view, the programme offered 
by the institute to boys and later on also, albeit sep- 
arately, to girls, stood midway between the curricu- 
lum of a modern school and the traditional madrasa 
system. The propaganda activities of the institute in- 
cluded the publication of books and journals. Three 
of the journals were in Persian, Maktab-i Islam (“School 
of Islam”), Nast-i Naw (“New Generation”) and Payém- 
i Shadi (“Glad Tidings”) for adults, for adolescents 
and children respectively, and one in Arabic, al-Hadi. 
The Dar al-Tabligh also provided for the training of 
preachers, and finally it served as an oracle for many 
Shr‘is outside Iran, who consulted the institute on 
religious questions. The only book which Shari ‘at- 
madari appears to have published, was his version of 
the thesis that traditionally confirms a cleric’s posi- 
tion as mudjtahid, Tawdih al-masa’il. 

His ideas, which he mainly expressed in interviews, 
can overall be characterised as the ideas of highly 
traditional Shi‘i cleric. And so, during the Islamic 
Revolution, he strongly supported the view that the 
clergy must not be directly involved in politics. He 
was one of those who favoured the model incorpo- 
rated in the Iranian Constitution of 1906-7, that 
accorded to the clergy, or, to be precise, to a com- 
mittee of five mugjtahids, the right to monitor the leg- 
islatory process and to veto any legation that they 
judged was incompatible with Islamic laws and reg- 
ulations. His name and ideas were claimed by the 
predominantly Adharbaydjant Muslim Republican 
People’s Party, although he himself carefully avoided 
direct association with the party, as he equally care- 
fully avoided accepting any official posts. In the dis- 
cussions concerning the constitution of the Islamic 
Republic, Shari‘atmadari protested against the fact 
that the draft constitution had not been submitted to 
a constituent assembly. A compromise was reached, 
to the effect that an Assembly of Experts, consisting 
of 73 elected members, was given the power to amend 
the draft. But when the new draft was presented and 
about to be submitted to a referendum, Shari ‘at- 
madari expressed his disagreement with the leading 
principle of the intended constitution, viz. the wilayat 
al-fakth, that was to give the clergy a direct and even 
ultimate say in politics. He even threatened that he 
would abstain from voting. Thereupon his house was 
attacked and there was even an attempt on his life 
(on 5 December 1979), which provoked a general 
strike and demonstration in his home town Tabriz. 





But Khumayni and those who shared his view proved 
too strong for Shart‘atmadari and his partisans. In a 
referendum the overwhelming majority of the Iranian 
people voted in favour of the draft that beared almost 
exclusively the stamp of Khumayni’s ideas. The Mus- 
lim Republican People’s Party was forced to dissolve 
itself, and two years later, Shari ‘atmadari himself was 
silenced rather drastically. In April 1982, after his 
son-in-law, accused of being an accomplice of Sadik 
Kutbzada (who had been shortly before executed), 
had been sentenced to prison, an orchestrated effort 
was made to discredit Shari‘atmadari. Forged docu- 
ments circulated that denounced him as a traitor. 
Members of Parliament and clerics accused him of 
having made common cause with the enemy of the 
Islamic Republic. His Dar al-Tabligh was shut down 
and he was placed under house arrest. His oppo- 
nents even managed, through the influential Society 
of Teachers of Seminaries in Kum, to have him 
demoted and stripped of his title as Mardja-i Taklid 
or source of emulation. Virtually no protests were 
heard against this, and four years later, in April 1986, 
he died. 
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a (J.GJ. TER Haar) 

SHARIF (a.; loanword in p. and 1.) (pl., ashraf 
shurafa’ {in the Maghrib, shurfa’, q.v.], sharaf {seldom]) 
“noble”, “exalted”, “eminent” {in religious or worldly 
esteem], derives from the root sh-r-f, which expresses 
the idea of exaltedness and prominence. Its pre-Islamic 
as well as its most basic use in Islamic cultures is to 
denote a free man who can claim a distinguished 
rank because of his descent from illustrious ancestors 
(LA, xi, 70-1); that is, a person possessed of nobility 
(sharaf, or, less frequently, shurfa; both also used in P.; 
in T., sheref, sherafet), whether conferred by inherited 
or personally acquired glory and honourable conduct 
or, preferably, both. Possession of sharaf is expressed 
often by the phrase “dhu ‘I-hasab wa “l-nasab”, “pos- 
sessing great honour [lit. ‘estimation’] and unblem- 
ished ancestry” [see HASAB WA-NASAB; NASAB]. Early 
in Islamic times, kinship or even “companionship” 
[see saHApa] with the Prophet became a new and 
special form of sharaf. To be a sharif meant having a 
claim to: (i) most commonly, some type of Hashimid 
descent—from the family or clan of the Prophet, the 
Bani Hashim (after the Prophet’s great-grandfather, 
Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf [g.2.]); or, (ii) more specifi- 
cally, ‘Alid—normally Hasanid or Husaynid—descent 
(from Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law ‘Al and 
his daughter Fatima, through either of their two sons, 
al-Hasan and al-Husayn, or one of their daughters, 
or one of ‘Ali’s children by other wives); or, (iii) still 
more narrowly, Hasanid descent only—the term sayyid 
“lord”, being used to denote Husaynid descent. The 
last two usages reflect the fact that al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn were widely regarded as the noblest of the 
noble by birth (see al-Tha‘alibi, Lata’if al-ma‘arif, ed. 
P. de Jong, Leiden 1867, 51 ff., tr. C.E. Bosworth, 
The Book of curious and entertaining information, Edinburgh 
1968, 79). 
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(1) Generic (pre-Islamic and Islamic) mean- 
ings of the term. 

Traditionally in the Arab, and also in the wider 
Islamic world, as in most cultures, it has been assumed 
that the meritorious qualities of forebears are trans- 
mitted to their descendants. Thus it is typically the 
possession of illustrious ancestors, or estimable “house” 
(bayt, pl. buyitat, Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, i, 243; cf. 
Ibn Durayd, Ishtkak, ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1854, 
174; see also AHL AL-BUYOTAT), which is requisite for 
a sharaf (or hasab) dakhm, a “substantial/great nobility” 
(I. Goldziher, Muh. St., i, 41-2; H. Lammens, Le berceau 
de U'Islam, Rome 1914, 289-90). Although in Islam 
there did develop the doctrine of the equality of all 
Muslims—based on Kur’an, XLIX, 13, inna akrama- 
kum “ind Allah atkakum, “Truly the noblest among you 
in God’s eyes is he who is most Godfearing” (cf. 
Goldziher, op cit., i, 50-3, 69-76), it never quite dis- 
placed the old Arab reverence for a distinguished 
genealogy. An oft-reported hadith of the Prophet under- 
scores that “the most noble (akram) people are the 
most pious (atkahum), but adds that “the best (Khiar) 
of them in the Djahiliyya [g.v.] are the best in Islam, 
if they have understanding [in religious matters] (idha 
fakihiy” (Muslim, Sahih. ed. ‘Abd al-Baki, Beirut 1955- 
6, 43 [Fada’il], trad. 168; 44 [Fada’il al-sahaba], trad. 
199; al-Bukhari, Sahih, ed. Al-Nawawi, Ibrahim and 
Khafadji, Cairo 1378/1958, 60 [Anbiya’}. 8.5,14, 19.1; 
61 [Manakib]. 1.5,6). 

Among the Arabs before and after the advent of 
Islam, the askraf were either persons from noble tribes 
or specifically the heads of prominent families—those 
who over time had gained recognised status vis-a-vis 
others and were entrusted with administering the affairs 
of the tribe or alliance of tribes or towns: e.g. min ash- 
raf al-kawm, Ibn Hisham, Stra, ed. al-Sakka’, al-Abyari 
and Shalabi, Cairo 1355, repr. Beirut 1391/1971, i, 
386,17 = ed. Wiistenfeld, 237; the ashréf of Muham- 
mad’s kawm [i.e. Kuraysh], al-Tabari, i, 1191,1; the 
ashraéf of al-Hira, ibid, i, 2017; the aghraf al-kaba’il, 
ibid., ii, 541,17; the askraf in Kifa, ibid, ii, 631 ff 
passim; the ashraf of Khurasan, ibid., iii, 714,1; the 
ashraf al-a'adjim, al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 176,8. The ashraf re- 
garded themselves as the aristocrats (afl al-fadl) in 
contrast to the rude and untutored masses (aradhil, 
sufaha’, akhissa’) and lesser tribes or families (al-Tabari, 
ii, 631,7; cf. the boast of a Tamimi leader about his 
tribe’s noble persons, kirdm, in Ibn Hisham, op. cit., 
iv, 308 = ed. Wiistenfeld, 935). In Islamic times as 
before, sharif also meant a person strong in noble 
pedigree, character, and importance, in contrast to 
one who is “weak” (da‘if, also wadi‘), especially in 
his or her nasab (al-Bukhari, op. cit., 1 [Bad? al-wahy), 
6; 86 [Hudid], 11,12; Muslim, op. ci., 33 [Jara], 
trad. 16). Sharif and da%tf could also refer specifically 
to those able to bear arms and those “unarmed”, 
respectively—the right to bear arms being an impor- 
tant social distinction in Islamic as in many other 
societies (B. Lewis, The political language of Islam, Chicago 
1988, 67-8). 

A sharif as a person of importance, in contrast to 
one of lower status, has been an enduring social dis- 
tinction in most of the Islamic world. It occurs fre- 
quently in this sense in the older Islamic sources of 
the 3rd-5th/9th-10th centuries, as in the title of the 
genealogical work of al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, and 
in chapter headings such as Af‘al min afal al-sida wa 
*-ashraf, in Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyin al-akhbar, Cairo 1343/ 
1924-5, i, 332; Marathi ‘l-ashraf, Ashraf huttab al-nabi, 
Nawka ’l-ashraf; Man hudda min al-ashraf, in Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, al-‘Tkd al-farid, Balak 1293/1876, ii, 29, 207, 





and ii, 311, 406, respectively; and Sina“@t al-ashraf, in 
al-Tha‘alibi, op. cit, 77, tr. 102. In such examples, 
the meaning is not always precise: the use of al-ashraf 
to indicate something like al-khdssa (the élite, nota- 
bles), or a subgroup within this category (as opposed 
to al-mma, the common folk, masses), seems to have 
continued under Islam, even while simultaneously al- 
ashraf in the stricter genealogical sense (whether des- 
ignating persons ennobled by prophetic or by other 
socially exalted blood lines) has been used for per- 
sons of noble lineage whatever their social, economic, 
or political status (see AL-KHASSA WA ’L-‘AMMA and, on 
the complexity of mediaeval Muslim societal attitudes 
about rank and status generally, R. Mottahedeh, Loyalty 
and leadership in an early Islamic society, Princeton 1980, 
esp. 97-174). 

The possible meanings of sharif/ashraf have varied 
both geographically and chronologically. In the Arabian 
peninsula, alongside prophetic lineage, other standards 
of skaraf not directly linked to Islam have remained 
remarkably strong: Arab tribal groups have prided 
themselves on purity of descent from the ancient pa- 
triarchs of the southern and northern Arabs, Kahtan 
and ‘Adnan, respectively [9.v.], and many clans or 
families still claim to be ashraf because of their pure 
and illustrious Arab lineage [see AL-‘ARAB, DJAZIRAT, 
vi. Ethnography, esp. at I, 546a]. By contrast, in 
South Asia, ashraf has had a very different meaning. 
Here it has been used to designate a major social- 
status group within the overall Muslim community, 
namely all Muslims of foreign ancestry (as opposed 
to higher and lower indigenous Indian Muslim lin- 
eages, the atraf, or agjlaf, and the ardhdl, respectively). 
Thus the ashréf comprise sayids (descendants of ‘Alt 
and Fatima) and shaykks (descendants of Kuraysh or 
of Muhammad’s Companions), as well as mughals and 
pathans (two ethnic descent groups of “foreign” ori- 
gin): see I. Ahmad (ed.), Caste and social stratification 
among the Muslims, Delhi 1973, 21-2 (P. Aggarwal, ch. 
The Meos of Rajasthan and Haryana), 92-5 (Z. Bhatty, 
ch. Status and power in a Muslim-dominated village of Uttar 
Pradesh), 113-19 (Bhattacharya, ch. Concept and ideology 
of caste among the Muslims of rural West Bengal), 159-70 
(I. Ahmad, ch. Endogamy and status mobility among the 
Siddique Sheikhs of Allahabad); L. Dumont, Homo hierar- 
chicus, Eng. tr. Sainsbury, Chicago 1970, 206-8; 
J. Sharif, Islam in India or the Qaniin-i-Islam, tr. Herklots, 
rev. ed. Crooke, London 1921, 9-13 (see also HinD, 
ii. Ethnography, at III, 411a; and on the use of these 
categories also in Nepal, M. Gaborieau, Muslim minon- 
tes in Nepal, in R. Israeli, The Crescent in the East, 
London 1982, esp. 85-90). Similarly, in many other 
regions today, e.g. Turkey and Persia, sharif is used 
primarily to designate social or economic “nobility” 
status without reference to Prophetic descent, which 
is signalled by the specific use of sayyid (see below), 
not sharif. One should note also the presence in Islamic 
societies alongside (as well as among) the blooded 
ashraf and/or sdda (pl. of sayyid [q.v.]) of what has 
been effectively a “noblesse de la robe”, to use Tyan’s 
phrase (Histoire de Vorganisation judiciaire en pays d’Islam 
[Paris 1938], *Leiden 1960, 552, n. 1), namely the 
religious scholars (‘ulama’). 

(2) The Islamic meanings of the term. 

The broadest specifically Islamic meaning of sharif 
has been “descendant of the Prophet”. Early on, the 
ability to show kinship with the Prophet was an impor- 
tant claim to sharaf (cf. al-Bayhaki [ff. ca. 300/912], 
al-Mahasin wa ’l-masawi, ed. F. Schwally, Giessen 1902, 
95 ff.), and under the influence of ShTT views and 
the increasing veneration of the Prophet generally, 
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membership in the “house of Muhammad” became 
a mark of special distinction in Islamic societies. There 
was, however, considerable variation in how such mem- 
bership was defined. 

The expression ahi al-bayt {q.v.], “People of the 
House”, is from Kur’an, XXXIII, 33b, “God will 
remove the stains from you, O people of the House, 
and purify you completely”. Although this verse may 
well have referred to Muslims as people of the Ka‘ba 
(cf. R. Paret, in Orienialistische Studien Enno Littmann 
tiberreicht, Leiden 1935, 127-30), it was interpreted fre- 
quently among Sunnis, but especially among the Shi‘is 
(as early as al-Kumayt [9.v.], who died in 126/743, 
38,11 ff; cf. 92,9 ff, and R. Strothmann, Das Staatsrecht 
der Laiditen, Strasbourg 1912, 19-20), as referring to 
Muhammad, his daughter Fatima, his son-in-law and 
cousin ‘Ali, and his grandsons al-Hasan and al-Husayn. 
The key proof text for this is the well known “man- 
tle hadith” (hadith al-kisa’/‘aba’, from which these five 
are also known, above all among Shi‘is, as the “People 
of the Cloak”, ahi al-kisa’ [q.v.; and cf. MUBAHALA, at 
VII, 276b], or ahi al-‘aba’). This hadith recounts how 
Muhammad one day brought the other four under 
his cloak (fisa’, ‘aba’[a], mirt, or thawb) and called them 
ahl al-bayt, or simply “my family”, ah/z (Muslim, 
op. cit, 44 {Fada’il al-sahaba), trad. 61 [cf. trad. 32]; 
al-Tirmidhi, Sunan, ed. Shakir, ‘Abd al-Baki, and ‘Iwad, 
Cairo 1319-46/1937-65, 48 [Tafsir], 34.7 and 50 
(Manakib], 32.2, 61.5; Tabari, Tafsir, Cairo 1968, xxii, 
6-8 (10 versions]; al-Sabban, 105-6; cf. M. Ayoub, Re- 
demptive suffering in Islam, The Hague 1978, 37 n. 49). 

More in keeping with the Kur’dnic context of 
XXXII, 33b (despite the absence of the feminine 
plural pronoun, -kunna, in v. 33: see al-Nabhani, 15-16, 
21-2, 30-1) is the interpretation given the ahl al-bayt 
of XXXIII, 33, in a hadith from Ibn ‘Abbas, Mukatil, 
and/or ‘Ikrima, namely that it refers to the Prophet’s 
wives, the “women” of his household addressed explic- 
itly in XXXII, 28-34. Other versions cite Umm 
Salama as being included specifically by the Prophet, 
along with the ahi al-kisa’, in the ahl al-bayt (al-Tirmidhi, 
48 [Tafsir], 34,7; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Cairo 1313/ 
1895-6, vi, 292, 296; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xxii, 8; al- 
Makrizi, 26-33; cf. al-Sabban, 106-7). 

The survey by al-Nabhani (10-34) of the various 
reports and exegetical opinions on who is included 
in ahl al-bayt reinforces the evidence that the scope 
of the term varied with time and circumstances. The 
hadith that glosses it simply as “the family of the Pro- 
phet”, “frat al-nabi (Ibn Hanbal, iii, 14, 17; al-Tirmidhi, 
50 [Manakib], 32.1; further references in A.J. Wensinck, 
Concordance de la tradition musulmane, 120a, s.v. ““itra”; 
cf. Lane, 1946b) left the door open to further inter- 
pretation. It appears that, while descent in the direct 
bloodline of the ahi al-kisa’, i.e. from ‘Ali and Fatima 
through their two sons {see ‘aLips], came later to dis- 
tinguish above all the Shi‘t Imams [@.v.] and their 
descendants as ahi al-bayt, or to define (among Sunnis 
or Shr‘is) the true ashraf, initially for Muslims descent 
from ‘Ali specifically as Muhammad’s male cousin or 
from other agnates of the Prophet was a more impor- 
tant link to the “house” of Muhammad than direct 
descent from him via the line of Fatima and ‘Ali. In 
general, the use of afl al-bayt has been more rather 
than less inclusive in the wider tradition (some reports 
even portray the Prophet as including the Companion 
Salman al-Farist [¢.v.] among the ahi al-bayt: Ibn ‘Arabi, 
Futihat, ed. Yahya, Cairo 1394/1974, 230-3; al-Mak- 
rizi, 43; al-Nabhani, 23-6). Two common Sunni views 
that developed were: (i) the harmonising opinion 
according to which afi al-bayt include the five key 


members of Muhammad’s family plus his wives (and 
hence their descendants), and (ii) the position that the 
term encompasses both the Talibids and ‘Abbasids, 
historically the most important families of the Bani 
Hashim. This latter view was one that the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs espoused to bolster their own legitimacy and 
prestige. Shi‘is also have stressed Talibid as well as 
‘Alid descent (see AHL AL-BAYT; on the genealogy of 
the Talibids, see Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdat al-tahb; cf. Nadjm 
al-Din ‘Ali al-‘Umari, Ibn al-Sifi (d. ca. 466/1074), 
al-Magjdi fi ansab al-talibin, ed. Mahdawi Damghani, 
Kum 1409/1988-9). 

The identification of the two main Hashimi lin- 
eages with the ahi al-bayt was based chiefly upon one 
version of the so-called hadith al-thakalayn (in which 
thakalani refers to the two sources of guidance that 
Muhammad says he is leaving behind for the Muslims: 
Scripture, sc. a/-Kitab, and the ahi al-bayt). In this ver- 
sion, the ahl al-bayt are identified as those to whom, 
as members of the Prophet’s family, the sharing in 
sadaka [q.v.] is forbidden; specifically mentioned are 
the Al ‘Ali, the Al ‘Akil, the Al Dja‘far (i.e. descen- 
dants of Abia Talib’s sons), and the Al al-Abbas (Mus- 
lim, op. cit., 44 [Fada’il al-sahdba], trad. 32 [cf. trad. 
33]; al-Tirmidhi, 50 [Manakib], 32.3 Ibn Hanbal, ii, 
409-10, iv, 367; al-Nabhani, 35-54, 68-74; al-Makrizi, 
30-1, 33; Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, Sawa‘%tk, 147; Lam- 
mens, Fatima, Rome 1912, 95-100 [for references to 
still other groups counted as ahl al-bayt, see esp. 99, 
n. 4]; C. van Arendonk, De Opkomst van het Qaidietische 
Imamaat in Yemen, Leiden 1919, 65 ff.; see also AL; on 
tahrim al-sadaka, cf., e.g. al-Sabban, 108, 110, 117, 121). 

The tendency to equate the main Hashimi lineages 
with the ashraf of the afl al-bayt appeared as early as 
the 2nd/8th century. The special status of the Bani 
Hashim was trumpeted already by al-Kumayt, op. cit.; 
just as he lauds effusively the noble blood of the 
Prophet (14,5-15,12), he praises the Bani Hashim as 
“the highest of creatures” (2,9) and “the peaks of 
splendid nobility (Aasab)” (5,8), who are granted “a 
pre-eminence among all humankind” (58,8), and he 
celebrates them as ashr@f and sada (10,4, 56,2). The 
editors of the Prophet’s Sira especially bolstered the 
prestige of the Bani Hashim by putting forward 
the idea that God, after a gradual process of elimi- 
nation of others, deliberately chose the Hashimids as 
the family to produce the Prophet. A tradition which 
occurs in several versions has the Apostle of God say: 
“God chose Isma‘il from the sons of Ibrahim, and 
from the sons of Isma‘il the Bani Kinana, and from 
the Bani Kinana the Kuraysh, and from the Kuraysh 
the Bani Hashim” (Ibn Sa‘d, i, 2,2; cf. Ibn Hisham, 
iv, 205 = ed. Wiistenfeld, 933; al-Nabhani, 76-7, 172; 
cf. ibid., 78-9; al-Sabban, 120; cf. al-Husayni, Fada’il, 
57-148). One version concludes with the Prophet’s 
words, “consequently I am the best of you as regards 
family and the best of you as regards genealogy” (Ibn 
“Abd Rabbihi, of. cit., ii, 247. Cf. also al-Khafadji 
(d. 1069/1659), Nasim al-riyad fi sharh shifw al-Kadi 
‘Tyad, Cairo 1325-7/1907-9, i, 429 ff., ch. on the sharaf 
of the Prophet). 

According to al-Suyati, R. al-Sulala al-zaynabiyya, 
fols. 4a-b (cited in al-Sabban, 121; al-Nabhani, 82), 
al-sharif designated in the earlier period (al-sadr al- 
awwal) anyone who belonged to the ahi al-bayt, whether 
Hasani or Husayni, ‘Alawi (a descendant of any of 
‘Ali’s sons, esp. Hasan, Husayn, or Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya), Djafari or ‘Akilt (a descendant of one 
of ‘Ali’s brothers), or ‘Abbasi (a descendant of the 
Prophet’s uncle al-‘Abbas). He also points out that in 
the Tar’rtkh of al-Dhahabr [¢.v.], who died in 748/ 
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1348, we often meet with titles like al-sharif al-‘abbasi, 
al-sharif al-‘akili, al-sharif al-djafari, al-sharif al-zaynabi 
(which, however, proves very little for the older period). 

There are indications that in ‘Abbasid times, no 
later than the mid-4th/10th century and probably ear- 
lier, al-sharif, which is said to have been also a /akab 
of ‘Alt b. Abr Talib (Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, iii, 
137,6), was reserved especially for the descendants of 
al-‘Abbas and Abi Talib. Al-Saffah’s (7. 132-6/750-4) 
naming of the first official ‘Abbasid administrative cap- 
ital al-Hashimipya likely reflected to some degree (even 
if it also referred to the dynasty’s roots in the so- 
called Hashimiyya {g.v.] movement) the ‘Abbasids’ 
desire to identify, in contrast to the Umayyad “usur- 
pers” before them, with the Hashimi legitimacy of 
the ahl al-bayt (J. Lassner, The shaping of ‘Abbasid rule, 
Princeton 1980, 151-2). We know that the Husay- 
nid Abi Ahmad al-Husayn b. Misa (d. ca. 400/ 
1009-10) and his two famous sons, al-Sharif al-Radi 
(d. 406/1016) and al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), 
all served terms as nakib (see below) of the Talibid 
ashraf in Baghdad (cf. H. Halm, Die Schia, Darmstadt 
1988, 64-5; AL-MURTADA; AL-RADI; Brockelmann, S I, 
131, 704-6). Muslim historians first used the term 
sharif for such descendants in the 4th/10th century, 
as the ‘Abbasid empire was dissolving, with ‘Alids reb- 
elling everywhere and attaining power in Tabaristan 
and Arabia (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, i, 56-7), but 
not all references to the ashraf are clear: al-Tabari 
(d. 311/923), writing of an event in 178/794-5 (iii, 
635,6), mentions al-ashraf as one group of (Arab? ‘Alid?) 
notables alongside the Bani’ Hashim. 

With time, the title sharif came commonly to be 
restricted to the ‘Alids alone. Al-Suyiti (zbid.) observes 
that the Fatimids (who had strong reasons to reject 
‘Abbasid claims to legitimacy) restricted the title al- 
sharif to the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn 
and that this had remained the custom in Egypt down 
to his own time (end of 9th/15th century). He cites, 
however, the Kitab al-Alkab of Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalan 
to note that al-sharif was used in Baghdad as a lakab 
of every ‘Abbasi and in Egypt of every ‘Alawi. We 
may assume that at least in the Fatimid sphere, the 
term in the strict sense was applied only to a Hasani 
or Husayni, for, as al-Suyitr notes in another con- 
nection (fol. 6a-b; in al-Sabban, 207-8; cf. Ibn Hadjar 
al-Haytami, Fat@wda, 144), a wakf [g.v.] or a testament- 
ary deposition in favour of the ashréf is only awarded 
to the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn, for 
such depositions are decided by local usage (‘u7/), and 
according to the usage in Egypt, dating from Fatimid 
times, ashraf applied only to Hasanids and Husaynids 
(that this usage persisted even in Mamliik and Ottoman 
times indicates how firmly established it had become 
under the Fatimids: M. Winter, 17, n. 2). In conclu- 
sion, al-Suyiti observes that according to the linguistic 
usage of Egypt, noble blood (sharaf) was divided into 
different classes, namely a grade that included the 
whole of the afl al-bayt, another that contained only 
the Dhurriyya, i.e. the descendants of ‘Ali, which in- 
cluded the Zaynabis, the descendants of Zaynab bt. 
‘Aly or any other of ‘Ali’s daughters, and finally a 
still smaller class, the sharaf al-nisba, which only admit- 
ted the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn. 

(3) Sayyid and Sharif. 

The case of sayyid or “lord” [g.v.] was similar to 
that of sharif. Sayyid means the master in contrast to 
the slave (e.g. al-Bukhari, of. cit, 93 {akkam], 1.2, 
etc.), and the husband vis-a-vis the wife (e.g. Kur’an, 
XII, 25). Sayyid was also the usual name for the head 
of a tribe or clan (cf. Kur’an, XXXII, 67; Ibn 











Hisham, ii, 83,10-1 = ed. Wistenfeld, 295,17) whose 
authority was based mainly on personal qualities like 
discretion (hilm [q.v.]), liberality, and command of Ian- 
guage (cf. Ibn Kutayba, of. cit., i, 223 ff; G. Jacob, 
Altarabisches Beduinenleben, "Berlin 1897, 223; Lammens, 
Berceau, 206-10). The Kur’an, II, 39, praises the 
prophet Yahya or John (the Baptist) as a sayyid. Certain 
physical qualities are also said to mark a person as 
a sayyid (Ibn Kutayba, loc, cit; Mez, Renaissance, 144), 
Contemporary Arabic usage has reduced the term to 
a synonym for “mister” (and sayyida to “madam”) in 
much of the Arab world and thus reduced or effaced 
its association with special socio-religious status. 

The term may have come into use particularly as 
a title for ‘Alids or Talibids at about the same time 
as sharif, This development was probably aided by 
traditions that describe al-Hasan and al-Husayn and 
their parents as sayyid(a). The Prophet is reported to 
have said of al-Hasan, “this my [grand]son is a sayyid, 
and perhaps God will bring about reconciliation be- 
tween the two parties of Muslims through him” (al- 
Bukhari, 92 [Fitan], 20,1; 62 [Fada’il al-sahaba], 22,1). 
Al-Husayn appears in the Hadith as sayyid shabab ahl 
al-Djanna, “Lord of the young men of the people of 
Paradise” (al-Nabhani, 130-1; al-Sabban, 185), just as 
he and his brother are celebrated as sayyida shabab 
ahl al-Djanna “the two lords of the young men [etc.]” 
(al-Tirmidhi, 50 [Manakib], 31.1, 14; al-Nasa°z, 117, 
118, 123, 124; al-Sabban, 115; al-Nabhani, 143; 
A. Amin Duha l-Islam, iii, Cairo 1362/1943, 287), 
while their mother Fatima is lauded by the Prophet 
as “mistress of the women of this community/my 
community” or “mistress of the women of the worlds” 
(sayyidat nis@’? hadhiht “l-umma/ummati, sayyidat nisa’ al- 
lamin) (Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 17,17; al-Nasa’1, 116-20, pas- 
sim), and as “mistress of the women of the people of 
Paradise (ahl al-djanna)” (al-Bukhari, op. cit.. 61 [Mand- 
kib] 24.44; 62 [Fada’il ashab al-nabi], 29; al-Tirmidhi, 
50 [Manakib|, 30.15; Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, Fatiwa, 
142,18; al-Nasa’1, 117; Amin, of. cit, 286). The Prophet 
is said to have called ‘Alt sayyid al-‘Arab and sayyd al- 
muslimin (Muhibb al-Din al-Tabart, iii, 176,9,20, 177, 
2-3) and to have once said to him, “You are a sayyid 
in this world and a sayyid in the next” (ibid, 177,7). 
In a verse in al-Bayhaki (Mahasin, 96,10), ‘Alt is de- 
scribed as sayyid al-nds, but as a rule such expressions 
are only applied to the Prophet (sayyid wuld Adam, Ibn 
Sa‘d, i, 1,18, 3,15, and Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, iii, 
176,9; sayyid al-bashar, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, of. ci, ii, 
246,17). 

In the beginning, the term sayyid may have been 
first applied to those who possessed some authority 
in their own sphere. In the genealogical work of the 
Hasanid Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdat al-talib, individual ‘Alids 
are often described as sayyid(a) (e.g. 81,6,9,12, 87,8, 
88,12, 91,8, 92,5, 94,20, 163,16,19, 169,5,15). Al- 
Dhahabi, Tarikh al-Islam, ms. Leiden 1721, fol. 65a, 
gives this title to the Twelver Imam ‘Ali b. Muham- 
mad. We also find the combination al-sayyid al-shanf 
or vice-versa (al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1342/ 
1923-4, ii, 277,12; al-Khazradji, al~Ukiid al-lwv he yya, 
i, Leiden and London 1913, 314,11). The word sayyid 
also came to be applied to Sufi masters, saints and 
notable theologians, e.g. al-sdda al-sifiyya, al-sadat 
al-awliy® (al-Shardji, Tabakat al-khawass ahl al-sidk 
wa “l-ikhlas, Cairo 1321/1903, 2,9, 3,1, 195,3; cf. 
M. Winter, 18); al-sdéda al-a‘lém (Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haytami, Fatawa, 141,34). Found widely in Arabic as 
the term used by a slave to address his/her master, 
the term sayyidt or std (frequently in al-Sha‘rant) 
became very popular in a still more general applica- 
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tion to persons regarded as holy, especially mystical 
masters of particular éarikas or z@wiyas [q.v.] or Sufis 
in general. This can be seen in the many Muslim 
shrines dedicated to saintly persons addressed as sidi, 
e.g. the tomb of “Sidi Mahyi ’l-Din” (Muhyi ’I-Din 
Tbn al-Arabi) in Damascus, the Haram of “Sidna ‘Alt 
b. ‘Alit? (a descendant of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab) in 
Israel/Palestine (L. Mayer and J. Pinkerfeld, Some prin- 
cipal Muslim religious buildings in Israel, Jerusalem 1950, 
36-9), or the shrine of “Sidt Muhammad Shark?’ (also 
a descendant of ‘Umar and key figure of the Sharkawi 
order) in Budjad, Morocco (D. Eickelman, Moroccan 
Islam, Austin 1976, 183-210). 

It is also the case that such Sifis or other saintly 
figures have often also claimed Prophetic descent, so 
that the title “sayyid” is doubly earned. This is above 
all the case in Morocco, on which, see sHURFA’; cf. 
E. Gellner, Saints of the Atlas, Chicago 1969, 70-80. 
Sayyid Ahmad b. ‘Isé al-Muhadjir, the Husaynid 
forefather of the prestigious Hadrami séda and the 
greatest saint of the Hadramawt, is venerated by pil- 
grims performing ziyara [g.v.] to his tomb in Kaydiin 
(D. van der Meulen, Aden to the Hadhramaut, London 
1947, 185-6; see also HADRAMAWT, in Suppl.). Sayyid 
Salar Mas‘tid Gh4zi, whose tomb shrine is in Bahra’ié, 
in eastern Uttar Pradesh, India, is said to trace his 
Talibid pedigree to ‘Ali through ‘Ali’s son by Khawla 
of the Bani: Hanifa, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya [¢.v.] 
(T. Mahmood, in C. Troll (ed.), Muslim shrines in India, 
Delhi 1989, 24-30). 

Sayyid is the standard term used (instead of, or in 
preference to, sharif) for all direct descendants of 
Muhammad in many Muslim societies; in these con- 
texts, sharif has typically retained its older, more gen- 
eral sense of simply a person of patrician social status 
(e.g. Persia, Turkey). Sayyid, and even emir (A. amir), 
or mir [g.v.], were and are used in Persia, Turkey, 
Central Asia, and India as names for a descendant 
of the Prophet (J. Chardin, Voyages, ed. Langlés, Paris 
1811, v, 290; H. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic society 
and the West, i/2, London 1957, 93, n. 1; M. d’Ohsson, 
Tableau général de Uempire othoman, Paris 1786-1820, i, 
211, cf. 111; J. Hammer-Purgstall, Des osmanischen Reichs 
Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung, Vienna 1815, ii, 398- 
401; Sharif, op. cit, 9-10, 26-8). In Hadramawt, the 
usual title for a Prophetic descendant, whether Hasanid 
or Husaynid, is sayyid (Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschr., 
iii, 163; van der Meulen, 70, 185-6). According to 
Amin al Rayhani (Muliik al-‘Arab, Beirut 1924, i, 92, 
n. 1), the same was true in the Yaman in the early 
part of the present century, although, to judge from 
al-Khazradji (e.g. i, 314,11, 315,3, 317,10,13, 318,7,11), 
who died in 812/1409, sharif was in his day the usual 
name used there. Ibn Tilin al-Dimashki (d. 953/1546) 
reports that among the chiefs of the young men’s zu‘ar 
[g.v.] of Damascus, kuraysh was used alongside say- 
yid and sharif as a name signalling Prophetic descent 
(cited in I. Lapidus, Muslim cities in the later middle ages, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1967, 155). In the Malay archi- 
pelago at the end of the last century, along with the 
title sayyid usual for Prophetic descendants we find 
also traditional in Acheh the honorific 4abib (beloved), 
which was used similarly in Arabia (Snouck Hurgronje, 
The Achehnese, Eng. tr. O'Sullivan, Leiden 1906, i, 155). 

In other instances, Muslims have distinguished sha- 
rif and sayyid as referring specifically to Hasani and 
Husayni descent, respectively. In the Hidjaz, it was 
for centuries the custom to call sharif only those 
Hasanids whose ancestors had lived in Mecca and to 
designate as sayyid only the Husaynids (cf. Gibb and 
Bowen, Joc. cit.). From the beginning of their rule in 





the late 4th/10th century to its end in 1924, the 
Hasanid amirs of Mecca (who began as Zaydis, but 
by the mid-8th/14th century had become Sunni ad- 
herents of the Shafi‘ school) used the title sharif, as 
did also, however, the ruling Husaynids of Medina 
(see the Meccan amir list in al-Batanini, al/-Rihla al- 
hidjaziyya, Cairo 1329/1911, 82-6). At the turn of the 
last century, the title sharif was reserved for Hasanids 
alone, but the Meccans addressed the Hasanid Amir 
of Mecca, or so-called “Grand Sharif” (a European 
usage), as sayyidund, and he likewise gave his Hasanid 
kin the title sayyid (Admiralty War Staff, Intelligence 
Div., A handbook of Arabia, i, London 1916, 109; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, i, 57 n. 1; idem, Verspr. Geschr., iii, 
163, v, 31, 40; cf. al-Nabhani, 82-3). 

(4) The Nakib al-Ashraf and Nikdbai al- 
Ashraf. 

In the ‘Abbasid period, the askraf, both ‘Abbasids 
and Talibids, were usually under the authority of a 
nakib al-ashraf or “marshal of the nobility” (also nakib 
al-sédat, or ra@is al-sadat) chosen by them. The his- 
tory of this office remains largely uninvestigated (with 
the notable exception of M. Winter’s study of the 
Egyptian case; see also the monograph by al-Husayni, 
al-Ithaf, which is a compendium of nukaba’ in various 
cities; on both, see Bibl. below). That the ntkaba already 
existed under the Umayyads, as von Kremer (Culturges- 
chichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, Vienna 1875, i, 449, 
n. 1) supposed (supported by Tyan, op. cit., 552, n. 
4), based upon Ibn Khaldiin, ‘bar, Balak 1284/1867- 
8, iii, 134, is very doubtful, as the passage at issue 
is probably corrupt (cf. al-Tabari, ii, 16, ud.-17,1). 
The two branches of the Bana Hashim were from 
the first probably under a marshal, as was the case 
about 301/913-14 (‘Arib al-Kurtubi, Silat éa’rikh al- 
Tabart, ed. de Goeje, Leiden 1897, 47,10); yet we find 
mention in al-Tabari, iii, 1516,5, of an administrator 
of the affairs of the Talibids (yatawalla amr al-Tali- 
biyyin), in the year 250/864, during al-Mutawakkil’s 
reign, one ‘Umar b. Faradj (al-Rukhkhadji), who was 
apparently not a Hashimi. The ‘Alid ‘Alt b. Muham- 
mad b. Ja‘far al-Himmani (d. 260/873-4) was nakib 
in Kifa (al-Mas‘idi, Muriidj, vii, 338 = § 3029). By 
this date there were apparently marshals of the local 
nobles who answered to a single grand marshal (nakib 
or sayyid al-nukaba’): in the late 3rd/9th century, Abu 
‘l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Dja‘far Ibn al-Rid& was sayyid al- 
nukab@ in Baghdad (al-Marwazi, al-Fakhri fi ansab al- 
Talibyyin, ed. Radja’i, Kum 1408/1988-9, 9; Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi, al-Shadjara al-mubéraka, Kum 1409/ 
1989, 79-80), and in Nishapir in the same era, the 
sayyid al-Adjall al-Zabbara was an influential nakib of 
the ‘Alids and ra’is of the town, as was his son also 
after him in the reign of the Samanid amir Abu 
*l-Hasan Nasr b. Ahmad (301-31/914-43) (Ibn Funduk, 
Ta’rikh-i Bayhak, Tehran 1317/1938, tr. in C.E. 
Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, Edinburgh 1963, 196). In 
Fatimid Egypt, there was a nakib al-talibiyyin or al- 
‘alawryyin, who (as under the ‘Abbasids) belonged to 
the political-military rather than the religious or admin- 
istrative leadership; in Mamlik Egypt this figure was 
known as nak7b al-ashraf and, not being of the ruling 
Turkish military élite, was considered a religious func- 
tionary, or Glim (Winter, 31; cf. Tyan, 550-4). 

In general theory, it was the duty of the nakib, 
who had to possess a good knowledge of genealogi- 
cal matters, to keep a register of nobility, to enter 
births and deaths in it and to examine the validity 
of alleged ‘Alid genealogies (on which see al-Kurtubi, 
49-50, 167). He had to keep a watch on the behav- 
jour of the ashraf, to restrain them from excesses, and 
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to remind them to do their duty and avoid anything 
that might injure their prestige. He had also to urge 
their claims, especially those on the treasury, to endeav- 
our to prevent the women of noble blood from mak- 
ing mésalliances, and to see that the waff trusts on 
the ashr@f were properly administered. He had to par- 
ticipate in, and to be responsible for participation of 
the aghraf in special religious ceremonies. The chief 
nakib had also other special duties, including specific 
and sometimes important judicial powers, which var- 
ied from era to era and region to region. See al- 
Mawardi, 164-71; Tyan, 550-8; von Kremer, i, 448-49; 
L. Massignon, Cadis et nagibs bagdadiens, in WZKM, li 
(1948). 106-15; Winter, 32-3; H. Bodman, Political fac- 
tions in Aleppo, 1760-1826, Chapel Hill 1963, 79-102; 
Mez, op. cit., 145; al-Damurdashi, Kitab al-Dura al- 
musdna, tr. D. Crecelius and ‘A. Bakr as al-Damurdasht’s 
chronicle of Egypt, 1688-1755, 43, n. 108; H. Halm, 
op. cit., 60-1, 64-5; A. Laroui, Les origines sociales et cul- 
turelles du nationalisme marocain, Paris 1977, 93-4; and 
NAKIB (esp. the Bib/.). 

If the case of Egypt (Winter, 34-9) is indicative, 
the social and even the religious importance of the 
nikdba institution has waned in most areas, especially 
in the past two centuries, and most sharply in the 
present one; this goes along with the fact that today 
the ashraf rarely represent the distinctive and cohe- 
sive, often élite social class that they did several cen- 
turies ago in most Islamic societies. Nor do they today 
typically enjoy the special tax status or other special 
favours they once did. 

(5) Marks of Sharif status. 

Traditionally, the most common public mark of a 
sharif has been the green turban that became usual 
for male sharifs and sayyids to wear, especially in Egypt 
and Persia. Its origin may lie in a 773/1371-2 edict 
of the Mamlik sultan al-Ashraf Sha‘ban b. Hasan 
(764-78/1363-77) that the male ashraf should wear a 
green badge (skuffa) fastened to their turbans to distin- 
guish them from other people and as an honour for 
their rank (‘Alt Dadah, Muhddarat al-awa’il wa-musd- 
marat al-awakhir, Bulak 1300/1883, 85; al-Kattani, 95, 
97; Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i* al-zuhiir, Cairo 1311/1893-4, i, 
227; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nudjim al-zahira, Cairo n.d., 
xi, 56-7; Dozy, Dict. des noms des vétements chez les arabes, 
Amsterdam 1845, 308; Mez, 59; H. Algar, art. ‘Amama, 
in Ely, i, 920a). According to the Hasanid Muhammad 
al-Kattani (d. 1345/1927), in his treatise on the tur- 
ban (97-8), this Mamlik edict, which is commemo- 
rated by the poets of the time, recalls that of the 
caliph al-Ma’min in Ramadan 201/817, which re- 
placed the black colour of the ‘Abbasid house with 
green at the time when he designated the Husaynid 
‘Alt b. Miisa al-Rida as his successor (cf. al-Tabari, 
iii, 1012-13). Al-KattanT opines that the descendants 
of ‘Alf and Fatima henceforth retained green as their 
colour, but confined themselves in practice to wear- 
ing a piece of green material on the turban. This, he 
thinks, fell in time into disuse until Sultan Sha‘ban 
revived it by his edict. According to the Durar al- 
asdaf, which al-Kattani quotes (98), the wearing of an 
entirely green turban dates from an edict of the late 
16th-century Ottoman Pasha governing Egypt, al- 
Sayyid Muhammad al-Sharif (cf. Muhammad al-Ishaki, 
Akhbar al-uwal fi-man tasarrafa fi Misr min arbab al-duwal, 
Cairo 1311/1893-4, 164) in 1004/1596; when he had 
the Aiswa [g.v.] for the Ka‘ba exhibited, he ordered 
the ashraf to come before him, each wearing a green 
turban. 

Al-Suyiti observes that the wearing of this badge 
is a permissible innovation (id‘a mubaha) that no one, 








whether a sharif or not, can be prevented from fol- 
lowing, if he or she wishes to do so, and one that 
cannot be forced upon anyone who wishes to omit 
it, since it cannot be deduced legally. However, Ibn 
Hadjar al-‘Askalani tells of a sharif, Fakhr al-Din, who 
lost his post of nakib because he was said to take 
bribes and to have let non-sharifs wear green badges 
(Inba@ al-ghumr, i, Haydarabad 1387/1967, 39). At most, 
it can be said that the badge was introduced as a 
distinction for the ashraf, it is therefore equally per- 
missible to limit it to the Hasanids or Husaynids or 
to allow it also to the Zaynabiyya and the still wider 
circles of the remaining ‘Alids or even TAlibids. An en- 
deavour is made to connect this custom with Kur’an 
XXXII, 59, in which some scholars see a suggestion 
that learned men should be distinguished by their 
dress, e.g. by long sleeves or the winding of the fay- 
lasén, so that they may be readily recognised and hon- 
oured for the sake of learning (al-Suyiti, fols. 5a-6a; 
in al-Sabban, 206-7, abbreviated in Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haytami, Fatawa, 144,23-4, and al-Nabhani, 84-5; 
cf. al-Kattani, 98-9). With regard to the aforemen- 
tioned Kur’Anic verse, according to al-Sabban it should 
be taken to imply that wearing the green badge or 
turban is recommended for the ashra@f and blame- 
worthy for others than they, because the latter by 
wearing it would be claiming a genealogy that is not 
theirs, which is not permitted (206). On this account, 
according to al-Kattani, even the Maliki authorities 
considered the wearing of a green turban as forbid- 
den to a non-sharif. With regard to a tradition trans- 
mitted by Ibn Hanbal, according to which, on the 
Day of Resurrection the Prophet will be clothed 
by his Lord in a green turban, Shafi? teachers are 
said to incline to the view that this headgear is 
desirable for the ashraf (al-Kattani, 98-9; cf. 95). 
Other authorities note that green is the colour of the 
garments of the dwellers in Paradise (idem, 96; cf. 
Kur’an, XVIII, 30, LXXVI, 21), and that it was the 
Prophet’s favourite colour (idem, 95-6, with references 
to Hadith). 

The green turban has been frequently adopted, but 
never became the general headgear of the aghraf 
throughout the Islamic world. Although in Egypt still 
in the 19th century it was a mark of a sayyid/ sharif, 
many entitled to wear it, especially the more learned, 
often chose to wear instead the white turban of a 
shaykh or Glim (E.W. Lane, Manners and customs of the 
modern Egyptians [1836], New York 1973, 31, 132; 
Winter, 22); in Arabia several decades later (as today), 
sayyids rarely wore other than white turbans (Snouck 
Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschr., iv/i, 63). The green colour 
was preferred in Morocco at the turn of this century 
(Westermarck, ii, 21) and, according to J. Chardin 
(loc. cit.) and also in late-18th-century Persia, although 
in this last country, according to Algar, in op. cit., i, 
921a, the black turban (as opposed to white) has long 
been the standard sign of a sayyid. However, Iranian 
contemporaries report consistently that black is worn 
instead of green rarely by sayyids; normally, black tur- 
bans are used only by the most venerable scholars or 
most elderly sayyids; most sayyids wear green. In India 
sayyids traditionally have worn green; they were there- 
fore occasionally called sabzpish “green-robed” (Sharif, 
303). According to al-Nabhani (d. 1932), 85-6, the 
green turban was not in his time a mark of noble 
blood in Istanbul. It was worn there not only by 
learned men and students but also by artisans and 
street merchants, especially in winter, as it did not 
show dirt so quickly. On this account, many ashraf 
there were even said to avoid the colour green. 
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(6) Other marks and special treatment of 
the Ashraf. 

Those of the Prophet’s blood are also distinguished 
in other ways according to common Sunni views. For 
example, the sharing in the sadaka [g.v.; and see ZAKAT, 
cf. al-Husayni, Fada’il, 208-21] is forbidden them. The 
Prophet is recorded to have said of the sadaka, “It is 
the filth of men (cf. Kur’an, [X, 104) and permitted 
neither to Muhammad nor to the family (4) of 
Muhammad”. The legal authorities differ on the ques- 
tion as to whether this rule applies not only to the 
Bani Hashim but also to the Bani ’l-Muttalib and 
the clients of these families, and whether also free- 
will offerings (sadakat al-nafl/al-tatawwu‘) are included 
under it (al-Nabhani, 67 ff; cf. Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, 
Sawdik, 142-3). Over against this ban, special wakfs 
were established and state allowances or pensions typ- 
ically set aside for the ashraf, and until the 19th or 
even 20th century they were largely exempted from 
regular taxation (see e.g. Tyan, 556; Winter, 26-7, 
33, 35, 38; Laroui, 96; E. Burke, The Moroccan Ulama, 
1860-1912, in N. Keddie (ed.), Scholars, saints, and Sufts, 
Berkeley 1972, 98, 124). 

The sons of Fatima have the privilege of being 
called “sons of the Prophet of God” and thus hav- 
ing their lineage traced directly to the Prophet. Such 
a one is therefore frequently addressed as [én Rasiil 
Allah. Justification of this is found in sayings of the 
Prophet, such as, “All the sons of one mother trace 
themselves back to an agnate, except the sons of 
Fatima, for I am their nearest relative and their agnate 
(waliyyuhum wa-‘asabatuhum)” (Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, 
Fatawa, 144,1,10-11; al-Nabhani, 97). 

Because of the belief that the afl al-bayt are the 
noblest in descent, the female members of the fam- 
ily have no one equal in birth (kuf?) to them [see 
KaFa’a]. According to al-Suyiti (fols. 3a-b; cf. al- 
Sabban, 201; see also Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, Fatawa, 
144,12-3), it is a very old opinion that the son of the 
marriage of a sharifa (fem. of sharif) with a non-sharif 
is not a sharif. However, as al-Sabban, 209, points 
out, there are many authorities who consider him a 
sharif. In practice marriage of a sayyid’s daughter with 
a man not her equal is extremely rare (Snouck 
Hurgronje, Achehnese, i, 158; idem, Verspr. Geschr., iv/i, 
297 ff; “Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali”, Observations on the 
Mussulmauns of India, London 1832, 8-9; cf. Jacob, 
222-3). While a sharif may legally marry a non-sharifa 
and have their offspring counted as ashraf, marriage 
of a skarifa to a non-sharif has historically been taboo 
in most Muslim societies, e.g. among the Arabs (see 
C. Doughty, Travels in Arabia deserta [1888], London 
1926, ii, 522-3). As late as 1932, a governor of 
Baghdad was murdered by a man of the Sa‘din for 
trying to marry the daughter of the ‘Iraki Prime 
Minister, who was of Sharifian lineage, see H.R.P. 
Dickson, The Arab of the desert [1949], rev. ed. Wilson 
and Freeth, London 1983, 22, 99). This prohibition 
was also traditional in South Asia (J. Oman, Brahmans, 
theists and muslims of India, "Delhi 1973, 62); and in 
Indonesia (Snouck Hurgronje, Achehnese, 158; cf. the 
sharply-worded refutation of a Singapore jurist’s fated 
against such marriages by Rashid Rida, see Fatawa 
‘Imam Muhammad Rashid Rida, ed. Khoury, i, Beirut 
1970, 385-94, cf. 340-1). One may only enter into 
matrimony with a sharifa if he knows he is in a posi- 
tion to afford her all that is due her, will obey her 
pleasure and consider himself her slave. Al-Sha‘rani 
(according to al-Nabhani, 185-9) does not consider it 
seemly to marry the widow or divorced wife of a 
sharif, 


A weak prophetic hadith has Muhammad say: “The 
stars are a security (aman) for those who dwell in the 
heavens and my ahi al-bayt are a security for those 
who dwell on earth for: ‘for my community’]” (al- 
Sabban, 129-30, al-Nabhani, 54; cf. 58-9). According 
to the commentators, by afl al-bayt are here meant 
the children of Fatima. Their existence on the earth 
is a security for its inhabitants in general and for the 
community of the Prophet in particular against pun- 
ishment or “temptations/acts of sedition” (fan). It is 
not the pious among them that are specially meant 
here; this distinction is solely based on their descent 
from the Prophet (al-‘unsur al-nabawi), apart from any 
qualities, meritorious or otherwise, which they hap- 
pen to possess as individuals. An allusion to this opin- 
ion is held to exist in Kur’4n, VIII, 33 (al-Nabhani, 
59-60; cf. Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, Sawa%tk, 150-1, 
Fatéwa, 142,20-2). The baraka [g.v.] of a descendant 
of the Prophet is widely recognised, especially in the 
Maghrib (see e.g. V. Crapanzano, The Hamadsha, Ber- 
keley 1981, 108). 

One tradition of the Prophet has been taken as 
referring particularly to the ahi al-bayt: “Every bond 
of relationship and consanguinity (sabab wa-nasab) will 
be severed on the Day of Resurrection except mine” 
(al-Sabban, 125-6; al-Nabhani, 45, 80-1, cf. 54, 61-2, 
94). They are therefore the only ones whose relation- 
ship can help them at the final Reckoning (al-Nabhani, 
60, 79-82; cf. al-Shubrawi, 7,20-3). According to 
traditional wisdom, none of the aAl al-bayt will suffer 
the punishment of Hell (al-Makrizi, 50-2; al-Nabhani, 
44-5, 90), and ‘Ali, al-Hasan and al-Husayn, with 
their families, will be the first to enter Paradise along 
with the Prophet (ibid., 96-7). 

The “sons of the Prophet of God” may be certain 
of divine forgiveness, and any wrong inflicted by them 
must be accepted like a dispensation of God, if pos- 
sible with gratitude. Ibn al-‘Arabi, who connects the 
verse of purification (see above) and its reference to 
the aAl al-bayt with Kuran, XLVIII, 2, in which the 
Prophet is promised pardon for his sin, observes, inter 
alia: “It behoves every Muslim who has faith in God 
and in what He has revealed to recognise the truth 
of the word of God, ‘God will remove the stain from 
you, O people of the House, and purify you com- 
pletely’, so that he may be convinced with respect to 
everything the afl al-bayt have done for which God 
has given them pardon. It is therefore not fitting for 
a Muslim to criticise them, neither for what is not 
in keeping with the honour of those of whom God 
has testified that he has purified them and removed 
the stain from them, nor for pious works or good 
deeds they have performed, but always to remember 
God’s watchful care for them” (al-Futihat al-makkyya, 
Cairo 1329/1911, ch. 29, i, 196,17-8,25, esp. 196,31 
ff., cf. 197,14 ff; cited also in al-Makrizi, 44; cf. 
al-Nabhani, 23-4, 155-6). In a similar vein, Ibn Hadjar 
al-Haytami notes that a sharif who has received hadd 
(g.0.] punishment for fornication, taking intoxicants or 
theft may be compared with an amir or sultan whose 
feet have become soiled but are wiped clean by one 
of his servants. He is also likened to a refractory son 
who is not, however, deprived of his inheritance 
(Fatawa, 142,26-9; al-Nabhani, 92). 

The duty of love for the ahi al-bayt is based on 
Kuran, XLII, 23, “Say, ‘I ask of you [all] no reward 
except love for the kinsfolk (kurba),” where kurba is 
taken as kin of the Prophet (al-Sabban, 104-5; al- 
Nabhani, 154 ff.; Ibn Bitrik al-Hilli, Khasa’is, 51 ff; 
idem, ‘Umda, 23 ff.; al-Makrizi, 78; al-Shubrawi, 4,30- 
5,8; Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, Sawd%k, 167-9). It is 
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further pointed out that the conclusion of the taskahhud 
contains a prayer for the Al Muhammad (ibid., 145-6; 
al-Nabhani, 155). A saying attributed to al-ShafiT 
[g.v.] is as follows: “O members of the house of the 
Prophet, love for you is a duty to God that He has 
revealed in the Kur’an. It is a great honour for you 
that anyone who does not say the faslya over you 
has not performed the salat [g.v.]” (dbid., 184). There 
are further a large number of traditions that urge this 
affection, represent it as a proof of faith or a defence 
against Hellfire, promise in return for it the shafa‘a 
of the Prophet on the Day of Resurrection and a 
reward in the next world, and forbid signs of hatred 
towards the ahi al-bayt, even describing such animos- 
ity as infidelity (al-Shubrawi, 3,7-8 ff; al-Nabhani. 
171 ff: Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, Sawatk, 153-4; al- 
Husayni, Fada’il, 230-40). 

According to al-Shubrawi, an 18th-century Rector 
of al-Azhar, reverence and respect ought therefore 
always to be shown to the ashraéf especially to the 
pious and learned among them; this is a natural result 
of reverence for the Prophet. One should be humble 
in their presence; the man who injures them should 
be an object of hatred. Unjust treatment from them 
should be patiently borne, their evil returned with 
good; and they should be assisted when necessary. 
One should refrain from mentioning their faults; on 
the other hand, their virtues should be lauded abroad. 
One should try to come nearer to God and His 
Prophet through the prayers of the devout among 
them (Jthdf, 7,17 ff.). Such attitudes did not, to be 
sure, keep all ashraf from evil deeds, or from pun- 
ishment for those deeds. In the year 842/1438-9, 
Shahrukh b. Timir, for example, had a sayyid who 
had publicly cursed Abi Bakr and ‘Umar scourged 
and removed from Mashhad to Hardt (‘Abd al-Razzak 
Samarkandi, Mafla‘ al-sa‘dayn, ed. M. Shafi‘, Lahore 
1360-8/1941-9, ii/2, 711). 

According to al-Sha‘rani, one should treat a sharif 
with the same distinction as a governor or adi al- 
‘askar, one should not take a seat if a sharif is with- 
out one. Special reverence should be paid to the 
sharifa,; one dare hardly look at her. Anyone who 
really loves the children of the Prophet will present 
them with anything they wish to buy. Whoever has 
a daughter or sister to give in marriage with a rich 
dowry should not refuse her hand to a sharif, even if 
he has no more than the bridal gift for her and can 
only live from hand to mouth. If one meets a sharif 
or sharifa on the street and he or she asks for a gift, 
one should give him or her what one can (al-Nabhani, 
185-9). Ibn Battiita (d. 779/1377) presents a good 
example from East Africa of such an attitude toward 
the Prophet’s progeny in his remarks on the sultan 
of Kilwa, Abi Muzaffar Hasan: his kunya was Abi 
Mawahib (“father of gifts”) because of his largesse to 
any sharif who approached him, even one from abroad 
(Rihla, ii, 193-4, Eng. tr. Hamdun and King, Ibn 
Battuta in Black Africa, London 1975, 19-20). 

One should not refuse marks of respect even to a 
sharif who is a sinner (fastk) in the eyes of the law, 
because one knows his sin will be forgiven him. This 
high esteem is his due on account of his pure origin 
(al-‘unsur al-tahir) and fisk does not affect his geneal- 
ogy (tbid., 91). As Doughty reported on the Hidjaz of 
the 1880s, “these persons of the seed of Mohammad 
‘are not to be spoken against’, and have a privilege, 
in the public opinion, above the common lot of 
mankind” (ii, 487, cf. 533). If it is doubtful whether 
a man is a sharif, but there is nothing to object to 
in his genealogy from the legal point of view, he 








should be treated with the proper respect. Even if 
his pedigree is not legally established, one should not 
assume he is lying without being absolutely certain 
on the point (Ibn Hadjar al-Haytamt, Fatawa, 142,33 
ff; al-Nabhani, 92-3). There are a number of anec- 
dotes in which an individual who has been neglect- 
ful of respect to, or who has irritated, a sharif has 
been corrected in a dream by the Prophet or by 
Fatima (al-Makrizi, 81-6; al-Nabhani, 91). 

The sayyid who distinguishes himself by a pious life 
readily becomes revered as a saint. His blessing is 
expected to bring good fortune, while his wrath brings 
misfortune. By vows and gifts, it is hoped to secure 
his auspicious intercession (shafa‘a [g.v.]), and his tomb 
(kubba, kabr, mashhad [q.w.]) becomes a place of pil- 
grimage [see zrvAra]. On the much-visited tombs of 
Sayyids and sayyidas in Cairo, for example, cf. al- 
Shablandji’s work cited below, and J.W. McPherson, 
The Moulids of Egypt, Cairo 1941, 31-3. In the Yemen, 
as in Hadramawt, the sayyid, who is distinguished there 
from the armed sharif carrying a staff and rosary, acts 
as intermediary between two disputing parties. He also 
drives away the locusts and his prayer puts an end 
to infertility, while his curse makes it continue. Many 
Sayyids are also visited for their healing powers, and 
reverence for them is frequently expressed in gifts of 
land (H. Jacoby, Parfumes of Araby, London 1915, 45, 
173). On the visitation of sayyids’ shrines in South 
Asia, see Troll, Muslim shrines in India, esp. 24-43 (on 
the shrine of Sayyid Salar Mas‘tid Ghazi). For a fuller 
description of the sharifs and sayyids and the rever- 
ence paid them in the Hidjaz, see Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, i, 32 ff., 7 ff; for Acheh and the Indonesian 
Archipelago on the 19th century, see idem, Achehnese, 
i, 153-64; for Khiirasan, see Bosworth, 194, n. 77 
(citing al-Mukaddasi); for Morocco, Westermarck, i, 
169-71. 

(7) Social and political roles of the Ashraf. 

Sayyids and sharifs have been and are represented 
in large numbers throughout the entire Islamic world. 
Historically, several dynasties of Prophetic lineage have 
Tuled in various regions for longer or shorter periods, 
e.g. in Egypt and North Africa [see FATIMIDs]; in 
Persia in general [see saFAwiDs]; in Tabaristan (Maz- 
andaran), Daylam, and Gildan (see e.g. MAR‘ASHIS; AL- 
zayDryyA; B. Manz, The mse and rule of Tamerlane, 
Cambridge 1989, 92-5; W. Madelung, art. Alids, in 
Elr, i, 881-6, H.R. di Borgomale, Les dynasties locales 
du Gildn et du Daylam, in JA, ccxxxvii [1949], 301-50); 
in western Arabia (see Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, i; 
Admiralty War Staff, Handbook of Arabia, 107-11; cf. the 
articles HAsHIMIDS at III, 262b; Makxa, at VI, 148a ff.); 
in the Yemen [9.v.; see also AL-zaypIvya]; in modern 
Jordan [see HAsHmmups at III, 263 ff.]; and in Morocco 
[see SHURFA’; IDRISIDS; HASANT; SA‘DIDS; ‘ALAWIS; 
TAFILALT; AL-MAGHRIB at V, 1191-2]. The Maghribr 
case is especially striking, for religio-political claims 
have been tied strongly to Sharifian blood lineage, and 
such lineage has been commonly a key qualifica- 
tion for temporal leadership (see M. Kably, Musaham 
fi ta’ rikh al-tamhid li-zuhiir dawlat al-sa‘diyyin, in Madjallat 
Kulliyyat al-Adab ... (Djami‘at Muhammad al-Khamis), xiii 
[1978], 7-59; M. Combs-Schilling, Sacred performances, 
New York 1989; M. Garcia-Arenal, Mahdi, murabit, 
sharif: Pavinement de la dynastie sa‘dienne, in SI, \xxi [1990], 
84 ff). 

Families of askraf have also exercised local influ- 
ence even without holding overt political power, as 
evidenced especially in mediaeval sources by frequent, 
recurring references to séda or ashraf as one class of 
the local social, political, or intellectual élite (aan 
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[9-v-]) gathered on a given occasion alongside ‘ulama’, 
shuyiikh, kudat, fukaha’, akabir, wudjith al-balad, etc. (see 
e.g. al-Damurdashi, 66-7, 91, 224, 326, 331, 342, 380; 
Ibn Battita, ii, 188-90, tr. Gibb, ii, 377-8; J. Aubin, 
Matériaux pour la biographie de Shah Ni‘matullah Wali Ker- 
mant, Paris-Tehran 1956, 174; R. Mottahedeh, Con- 
sultation and the political process, in C. Mallat (ed.)}, Islam 
and public law, London 1993, 20 (citing Miskawayh), 
23 (citing Bayhaki). Thus in many places the ashraf 
were an influential local or regional élite—‘“a blood 
aristocracy without peer” (R.W. Bulliet, The patncians 
of Nishapur, Cambridge, Mass. 1972, 234}—with con- 
siderable political as well as social, power: e.g. Nishapir 
(see ibid., 234-45; Bosworth, 195, 197-9, 263-4), Harat 
(cf. ‘Abd Allah Wa‘iz, Maksad al-ikbal-i sultaniyya, ed. 
M. Harawi, Tehran 1351/1932-3, 18, 73, 87), Bam 
(cf. Aubin, Deux sayyids de Bam au XV* siécle, in Akad. 
d. Wiss. u. d. Lit, Geistes- u. Sozialwiss. Kl. (Wiesbaden 
1956], no. 2, 86-473), Egypt (see Winter, 22-30; al- 
Damurdashi, 66), and Morocco (see sHURFA’; Kably, 
Société, pouvoir et religion au Maroc @ la fin du “moyen- 
ge”, Paris 1986, 291-302 and passim; Laroui, 92-7). 
However, for all their prestige historically, the great 
majority of ashraf, given their constantly increasing 
numbers, have probably lived and still live in poor 
circumstances (see e.g. Snouck Hurgronje, ibid., i, 71; 
Burke, 98). 

The genuineness of an ‘Alid pedigree has histori- 
cally often been open to question, despite efforts at 
regulation and authentication such as the institution 
of the nikaéba discussed above. See, e.g. sHURFA’, and 
_Westermarck, i, 37, on the difficulty of distinguishing 
between genuine and assumed Sharifian descent in 
Morocco; M. Zilfi, The politics of piety, Minneapolis 
1988, 95, for an example of 17th-century fraud in 
some two thousand false claims to sayyid tax exemp- 
tions uncovered by Ottoman officials in a single town 
(citing Na‘ima, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1280/1863-4, vi, 
402-5, and Katib Celebi, Fedhleke, Istanbul 1286/1870, 
ii, 142-7); Z. Bhatty, 94, concerning false claims of 
Uttar Pradesh shaykhs to be sayyids; A. Roy, Islamic 
Syncretistic tradition in Bengal, Princeton 1983, 61-9, esp. 
61 n. 10 (with bibl.), on Bengali Mustims’ striving for 
ashraf status; Fasth Kh”afi, Mugjmal-i fasthi, ed. Farrukh, 
Mashhad 1339/1960-1, 157-8, on the evil deeds of 
one so-called “Sayyid Kala Kush” (Hasan Kh‘arazmi 
Gish Burida) in Zawa whose false claim to Prophetic 
descent and title was uncovered in an investigation 
in 807/1404-5, under Shahrukh; and Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Achehnese, i, 155, on successful but false claims 
to Prophetic ancestry in Acheh in the late 19th century. 

The general trend in the past century seems to 
have been towards some diminution of sharifi prestige 
and power in most parts of the Islamic world (see 
e.g. Winter, 28-30), yet the ashraf still almost every- 
where enjoy special social, and often popular religious 
status. Their prestige remains presumably greatest in 
Shi ‘T communities and in the Maghrib. The genealog- 
ical tradition has survived in its greatest purity in 
western Arabia and Hadramawt. The family of ‘Alawis 
in Hadramawt, which has produced many notable 
jurists, theologians, and mystics, regard only the West 
Arabian sharifs as their equals in birth (see HADRAMAWT, 
in Suppl.]. On the sayyids of Hadramawt, who are 
also strongly represented in the Malay Archipelago, 
and to whom belong the founders of the sultanates 
of Siak and Pontianak, see Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. 
Geschr., iti, 162 ff., and Achehnese, i, 153 ff; cf. 
W. Ende, Schitische Tendenzen bei sunnistischen Sayyids aus 
Hadramaut: Muhammad 6. ‘Aqil al-Alawi (1863-1931), in 
Isl, 1 (1973), 82-97. On the history of the Sharifian 


dynasties of Mecca and the Hidjaz and on the sharifs 
of Morocco, see the refs. given above and also the 
sketch in al-Batanini, 73-81. Somewhat dated infor- 
mation on the families of ashrafin Arabia is given in 
the Admiralty War Staff’s Handbook of Arabia, see index. 
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Si ahl al-bayt, on the margin of Shubrawi (see below); 
idem, Risdlat al-Sulala al-Zaynabiyya, ms. Leiden 2326; 
Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami (d. 973/1565), al-Fatawa al- 
hadithiyya, Cairo \356/1937; idem, al-Sawa%k al- 
muhrika fi ’l-radd ‘ala ahl al-bida‘ wa °l-zandaka, ed. 
‘Abd al-Latif, Cairo 1375/1956; Sha‘rani (d. 973/ 
1565), Lawakth al-anwar fi tabakat al-akhyar (or al- 
Tabakat al-kubra), Cairo 1315/1897, repr. Cairo 
1965; Shubrawi (d. 1172/1758), al-Jthaf bi-hubb 
al-ashraf, Cairo 1318/1900; Carsten Niebuhr, Besch- 
reibung von Arabien, Copenhagen 1772, 11 ff; Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali al-Sabban (d. 1206/1792), Is‘af al-raghtbin 
fi strat al-mustafé wa-fada@’il ahl baytihi al-tahirin, on 
the margin of Shablandji, Nar al-absar ft manakib 
al bayt al-nabi al-mukhiar, Cairo 1318/1900; Muham- 
mad b. Dja‘far al-Kattani (d. 1345/1927), al-Di‘ama 
St ahkim sunnat al-imama, Damascus 1342/1923-4; 
Nabhani (d. 1351-2/1932), al-Sharaf al-mu‘abbad 
h-al Muhammad, Cairo 1381/1961; Bishr Faris, 
Ta@rikh lafzat al-sharaf, in Mabahith ‘arabiyyya, Cairo 
1358/1939, 93-116; ‘Abd al-Razzak Kammiina al- 
Husayni, Mawand al-ithaf ft nukaba’ al-ashraf, Nadjaf 
1388/1968; idem, Fada’il al-ashraf, Nadjaf 1390/ 
1970; Hossein Modarressi, Nekdbat-e sadat, in Ayandeh 
(Tehran), v (1979), 754-65; M. Winter, The ashraf 
and nigabat al-ashraf in Egypt in Ottoman and modem 
fmes, in Astan and African Studies, xix (1985), 17-41. 

_ (CG. van Arenponk-(W.A. Granam]) 

SHARIF, the pen-name of several Persian 
poets of various periods, among them the author of 
the Sa@dat-ndma, a collection of moral precepts in 
some 300 verses, wrongly ascribed, in mss. and in 
the printed editions, to the famous 5th/11th-century 
Isma‘ilt poet Nasir-i Khusraw [¢.0.]. This poem was 
first published by E. Fagnan, together with a (rather 
inadequate) French translation, from a Paris manu- 
script in ZDMG, xxxiv (1880), 643-74, reprinted (from 
Fagnan, with some emendations) in the appendix to 
the edition of Nasir’s Safar-nama published in Berlin, 
Kaviani Press 1341/1922-3, and then (from the Berlin 
edition, but collated with a manuscript in the editor’s 
possession) in N. Takawi’s edition of Nasir’s diwan, 
Tehran 1307 Sh./1928, 545-61. There is also an anno- 
tated English translation by G.M. Wickens in JQ, ii 
(1955), 117-32, 206-21. In Takawi’s manuscript the 
text ends with a verse in which the author tells his 
readers to heed “the words of Sharif”, evidently his 
poetic signature; there is no mention in this recension 
of the name Nasir. In some other copies “Sharif” is 
replaced by “Nasir-i Khusraw”, while the manuscript 
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published by Fagnan retains the verse mentioning 
“Sharif” (three lines from the end) but adds a final 
verse giving the author’s name as “Nasir b. Khusraw”. 
It is quite obvious that (except in the version represen- 
ted by Takawi’s ms.) the text has been tampered with. 
The poem is clearly not by Nasir-i Khusraw, whose 
pen-name was “Hudjdjat”, not “Sharif”, and whose 
style is quite unlike that of the Sa@dat-ndma,; more- 
over, the latter poem contains no trace of Isma‘TlT 
doctrines. Nothing else is known of our Sharif, except 
that he must have lived before the middie of the 9th/ 
15th century, the date of the earliest manuscripts, 
though he could very well have been a good deal 
earlier. 

The modern Persian scholar M.T. Bahar (in his 
Sabk-shindst, iii, Tehran 1321 Sk./1942, 188) identified 
the author of the SaGdat-néma as one Nasir al-Din b. 
Khusraw Isfahani, who supposedly died in 735/1334- 
5, but in fact this person is totally fictitious. Bahar 
merely misconstrued the entry on the Sa‘Gdat-ndma in 
the Kashf al-zuniin of Hadjdji Khalifa, who, following 
Dawlatshah (61-4), wrongly makes Nasir-i Khusraw a 
native of Isfahan (see ed. Fligel, iii, 598, ed. Yaltkaya/ 
Bilge, ii, 990; the date “735” is evidently a misprint 
in the oriental edition used by Bahar). 

A striking feature of the poem is the vehemence 
with which the author denounces the “great ones” 
and his insistence that, after the prophets and saints, 
the best of mankind are the peasants, and then the 
artisans. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
. 7 (F.C. DE Buots) 

AL-SHARIF ABU MUHAMMAD IDRIS .s. ‘ALi, 
called ‘Imad al-Din, a Hasani sharif of Yemen. 
Belonging also to the Zaydt Hamzas, he is usually 
given the nisba al-Hamzi. He was a San‘ani, was born 
in 673/1274 and died in 714/1314. Idris had a strict 
Zaydi background and his early days were spent under 
the eye of his father, Djamal al-Din ‘Ali, who played 
a prominent military part on the side of the Zaydis 
in the Zaydi-Rasilid struggles of the late 7th/13th 
century. By the time his father died in 699/1299, he 
had made his peace with the Rasilids and Idris was 
left in charge of the Hamzi ashraf in the Yemen. 
From 700/1300 onwards relations between Idris and 
the Rasiillid sultan al-Mu’ayyad Dawid became pro- 
gressively closer. The Rasilid granted him as fiefs 
(ikta@@t) al-Kahma and Mawza‘ in Tihama and the 
administrative and military experience which he gained 
during more than fifteen years of service with the 
Rasilids was considerable. 

Idris was also renowned for his learning, particu- 
larly in the fields of jikh, poetry and history, and there 
is mention of numerous books composed by him. But 
it was in the latter discipline that he was in particu- 
lar famous. Alone extant among other historical 
works is his Kanz al-akhbar fi ma‘nfat al-styar wa *l-akh- 
bar, the Yemenite part of which has recently appeared 
in print (Kuwait 1992), edited by ‘Abd al-Muhsin al- 
Mad‘adj. The work begins as an abridgement (ikhisar) 
of Ibn al-Athir’s [9.v.] Kamil, tracing the history of 
Islam from the time of the Prophet. Additional mate- 
rial is provided, however, on the history of ‘Irak, 
Egypt and Syria. Of great value is the final section 
of the third part and the whole of the fourth and 
final part of the work which concern the history of 
Yemen down to the year 714/1314, ie. the date of 
the author’s death. 

The Yemenite section also begins with the period 
of the Prophet. The chief town, San‘a’ [9.v.], is given 
fairly detailed treatment, its foundation and early de- 





velopment, its most important early buildings like 
the Great Mosque and the castle of Ghumdan [q.2]. 
On the early history, the Kanz is an extremely use- 
ful source for the governors of the Yemen during 
the period of the Prophet, the Orthodox caliphs, the 
Umayyads and ‘Abbasids down to the year 204/819, 
when the author turns his attention to the earliest 
dynasty in Islamic times in the Yemen, the Ziyadids 
[g-2.] and thereafter to the various dynasties which 
ruled over different parts of the Yemen in early Islam. 
As we might expect, he does not neglect the history 
of the Zaydi imams and chronicles too the appear- 
ance in the Yemen of the Isma‘ili da‘wa in the late 
3rd/9th-early 4th/10th century. The work is also of 
value as an important source of the Rasilids in the 
Yemen, and from fol. 191a of the British Library ms. 
Or. 4581 (ed. Mad‘adj, 111), the author speaks as an 
eyewitness of the events which played out around him. 
The Kanz was itself the subject of a further abridge- 
ment, Nuzhat al-absar fi ikhtisar Kanz al-akhyar, composed 
by the Rasilid sultan al-Afdal ‘Abbas (d. 787/1385). 

Bibliography: The Kuwait 1992 ed. by al- 

Mad<‘adj, entitled Ta’rikh al-Yaman, is a timely and 

competent piece of work, edited from the B.L. ms. 

only, with an excellent editorial introd. (7-22); 

Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid, Masadir ta’rikh al-Yaman fi al- 

‘asr_al-Islami, Cairo 1974, 138-9, lists two other 

mss., one in Lucknow and another in a private 

library in San‘a; Husayn ‘Abd Allah al-‘Amri, 

Masadir al-turath al-Yamani fi al-Mathaf al-Biritani, 

Damascus 1980, 54-5, gives a comprehensive list 

of Yemeni primary sources for the author and his 

work, among which are ‘Ali b. al-Hasan al-Khaz- 
radji, The Pearl-strings; a history of the Restliyy dynasty 
of Yemen, ed. and tr. J.W. Redhouse, esp. i, Leiden- 

London 1906, 315-17, 318, 324-6 etc.; Muhammad 

b. ‘Alt al-Shawkani, al-Badr al-tali‘ bi-mahasin man 

ba‘d al-kam al-sabi‘, ii, Beirut n.d., appendix, 52-3. 

r. plese (G.R. Surry) 

AL-SHARIF ar-‘AKILI, Asu ’L-Hasan ‘ALT B. AL- 
Husayn b. Haydara b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad, from the genealogical line of ‘Akil b. 
Abi Talib [¢.v.]. Since ‘Akil was a half-brother of ‘Ali 
{the Prophet’s nephew), al-‘Akili was seen to belong 
to the Sharifian nobility, and therefore was entitled 
to a regular income. As a poet of independent means, 
al-‘Akili lived ca. 350-450/960-1060 in the old town 
of al-Fustat, next to the then newly-founded city of 
al-Kahira (Cairo). 

Apart from a short poem in praise of a chancel- 
lor who was in the service of the Fatimid al-Hakim 
bi-amr Allah, and a few poems dedicated to al-Husayn 
and Dja‘far, respectively son and grandson of Djawhar, 
the general who had conquered Egypt on behalf of 
his Fatimid masters, he did not write poems in praise 
of state officials. Usually, al-‘Akili composed his poems 
in order to describe his personal pleasures, together 
with his intimate friends who used to frequent his lit- 
erary salon. Thus the poet’s quiet lifestyle might have 
been the reason why details concerning his life came 
to be neglected by later generations. His poetry, how- 
ever, was highly valued by Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi, 
who in his Mughrib (see Bibl.) gave extensive quotations. 

The poet’s Diwdn itself, edited on the basis of sev- 
eral manuscripts, shows al-‘Akili’s versatility in vari- 
ous genres: we find khamriyyai, wherein the poet shows 
himself an admirer of Abt: Nuwas’s style; his ghazals 
chiefly consist of small poetical pieces, often with a 
highly rhetorical play on words. In his invective poetry, 
hidj@’, he attacks—sometimes with obscene vulgarity— 
a whole range of individuals, such as fellow poets, a 
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grammarian and a singer whose performance he did 
not appreciate, and corrupt officials. Another of his 
genres consists of rawdiyyat, i.e. descriptions of gar- 
dens, flowers, ponds and fountains. Interesting are his 
poems describing inanimate objects, such as a painted 
screen or a curtain. The poet also composed some 
brief ascetic poems, resembling the zuhdiyydt, a few of 
which he regularly placed at the end of every one of 
the alphabetical sections within his Diwdn (i.e. sections 
of the rhyme letters ali, ba’, ta’, ... etc.). 

His long poem on “Rejection of wine in the evening 
and praise of wine in the morning” (Muzdawidja ft 
dhamm al-ghabiik wa-madh al-sabith, in Diwan, 301-7) was 
intended both as an imitation and contradiction [see 
NAKA'ID] of an earlier poem by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, on 
“Rejection of wine in the morning” (Urdjiiza fi dhamm 
al-sabih). In general, al-‘Akili proved himself a late 
supporter of the new style which Ibn al-Mut‘tazz [¢.v.] 
had begun to advocate some one hundred years before. 

Bibliography: Diwan al-Sharif al-Akil, ed. Zaki 
al-Mahasini, n.d. but not before 1953; Ibn Sa‘id, 
al-Mughrib fi hula ‘l-Maghnib, Kitab al-ightibat fi hula 
madinat al-Fustat (= section on al-Fustat), ed. Zaki 
Muhammad Hasan, Shawki Dayf and Sayyida 
Kashif, Cairo 1953, 205-49; Brockelmann, S I, 465 
no. 10; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghani Hasan, Misr al- 
shawa fi *l“asr al-Fatimi, Cairo 1983. 

oe 5 (P. SMoor) 

SHARIF AMULI, a Mughal noble of the 10th/ 
16th century. Persian by birth, he spent some time 
at Balkh in the khdnakah of the Saft Muhammad 
Zahid, but allegedly because of his heretic views was 
driven away from there and forced to go to the Dec- 
can. But there, too, his heresies drew upon him the 
unfavourable attention of the local rulers, leading to 
his flight to Malwa, then in Akbar’s empire (984/ 
1576-7). He was acclaimed as a great scholar by the 
Persian notables, and was granted audience by Akbar, 
whom he introduced to the doctrines of the Nuktawr 
sect founded by Mahmid Pasikhani [see NuKrAwrrya]. 
Henceforth, he became one of Akbar’s advisors in 
religious and legal matters. Official appointments 
followed: amin and sadr of Kabul (993/1585), amin 
and sadr of Bihar and Bengal (1000/1591-2); and gov- 
ernor of Adjmér with the pargana of Mohan near 
Lucknow in @agir (1007/1598-9). In 1004/1595 he 
had the rank of 900 @hat. His status remained high 
under Djahangir, who, while recording impressions of 
nobles immediately after his accession (114/1605-6), 
praises him highly in his memoirs, and says he raised 
his mansab from 2000 to 2500 ghat. The date of his 
death is not recorded. 

Sharif Amult seems to have been possessed of excep- 
tional learning and eloquence, and is said to have 
written a book called Tarashshuh-i zuhiir, though nei- 
ther this nor any other work from his pen has sur- 
vived. He earned the bitter enmity of theologians like 
‘Abd al-Kadir Bada’ini [g.2.], the famous historian, 
who mentions his arrival in India in order to insert 
a diatribe against him and his heretical views. The 
author of the Yabakdt-i Akbari, however, acclaimed 
him as “a monotheist (muwahhid) of the time, having 
a true expertise in mysticism”. 

Bibliography: Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i 
Akbari, ed. B. De, Calcutta 1931, ii, 451; Bada’ani, 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad and 
Nassau Lees, Bibl. Ind. Calcutta 1864-9, ii, 245-8; 
Djahangir, Tizuk, ed. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Gha- 
zipur and ‘Aligarh 1864, 222; Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Me ajhir al-umara’, ed. Mawlvi ‘Abd Rahim, iii, 285- 
90; Abu ’l-Fadl, A’in-i Akbari, tr. Blochmann, revised 


D.C. Phillott, Calcutta 1927, i, 502-4. 
2 _ _ (M. Artnar At) 
AL-SHARIF ai-DJURDJANI [see AL-DjURDJANT]. 

AL-SHARIF at-GHARNATI, Muhammad b. 
Ahmad ... b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abr Talib al-Sabti, 
Abi ‘Abd Allah and Abu ’I-Kasim (697-760/1297- 
1359), philologist, grammarian and poet of 
Muslim Spain. 

He was born at Sabta (Ceuta) and deeply educated 
in Arabic language and the law. At an unknown date 
he went to Granada and worked in the diwdén al-insha@’ 
of the Nasrid Muhammad IV (725-37/1325-37), and 
became friendly with the eminent poet Ibn al-Djayyab 
[g.v.]. He then embarked on a legal career and in 
737/1336 became kadi of Malaga and then six years 
later followed Ibn Burtal as kadi ‘l-djama‘a of Granada. 
He lost his post in 747/1346 because of corruption 
charges (of which Ibn al-Khatib considered him inno- 
cent), and took up teaching and study until he returned 
to his previous job two years later at the command 
of Yisuf I. He died in Granada aged 63 after a long 
illness which inspired the physician Muhammad al- 
Shakiri to write his Tuhfat al-mutawassil wa-rahat al- 
muta ammil. 

The sources stress his wide knowledge of language 
and literature. His poetic dtwdn, dedicated to his pupil 
Ibn al-Khatib, is lost, but fragments have been pre- 
served by the latter and by al-Nubahi and al-Makkari. 
He also made a résumé of the diwan of his friend 
and successor as kadi ‘I-djama‘a, Abu ’l-Barakat al- 
Balafiki called al-Lu’l’ wa ‘l-mardjan, and a Sharh al- 
Kasida al-khazradjiyya (see Brokelmann, I*, 380, and 
art. AL-KHAzRAD1). In the field of Arabic grammar, 
he wrote a shark and a takyid on the Tashil al-fawa’id 
of Ibn Malik. He further made a takytd on Ibn al- 
Abbar’s [g.v.] Durar al-simt fi khabar al-Sibt, and was 
the author of a legal work, Hasr mathdrat al-kudat bi 
*L-adilla (Brockelmann, S II, 346). But al-Sharif’s most 
famous work was his Raf al-hudjub al-mastiira ‘an mahdsin 
al-Maksiira li ‘l-Kartadjanni, considered as a model of 
the genre, analysing each verse of the poem, with a 
grammatical commentary, al-Kartadjanni’s sources, 
poetic citations on the same subject, analysis of the 
rhetorical figures used, and historical and biographi- 
cal details. The work is extant in several mss., and 
was published, together with the Maksira, at Cairo 
1344/1925. 

The names of two of al-Sharif’s sons are known, 
Ahmad and Muhammad. The first followed the career 
of his father as a kath and a kadi, whilst the second 
devoted himself to Sifism and frequented numerous 
zawaya in the region of Granada before becoming 
likewise kddi ‘l-qjama‘a in the Nasrid capital. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Khatib, hata, ii, 181-7; 
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Historia de los autores y transmisores andalusies (HATA), 

forthcoming. 

(MARIBEL' FIERRO AND Manvueia Marin) 
aL-SHARIF at-IDRISI [see at-mrisi]. 
AL-SHARIF at-MURTADA [see aL-MURTADA]. 
SHARIF PASHA, Muhammad (1823-87), Egyp- 

tian statesman in the reigns of the Khedives Ismail 
and Tawfik. He was of Turkish origin and was born 
in Cairo, where his father was then acting as hadi 
‘-kudat sent by the sultan. When some ten years later 
the family was again temporarily in Cairo, Muhammad 
‘Ali [g.v.] had the boy sent to the military school 
recently founded by him. Henceforth, his whole career 
was to be spent in the Egyptian service. Sharif was 
a member of the “Egyptian mission” sent to Paris for 
higher education which included the future Khedives 
Sa‘id Pasha and Isma‘il Pasha and the statesman ‘AIT 
Mubarak Pasha. He then took a military course at 
St. Cyr (1843-5), and served for some time in the 
French army until the mission was recalled by ‘Abbas 
I in 1849. For the next four years he acted as sec- 
retary to Prince Halim, then took up military duties 
again in 1853 and attained the rank of general under 
Sa‘id Pasha. During this period, he was much asso- 
ciated with the commander-in-chief of the Egyptian 
army, Sulayman Pasha (de Séves [see sULAYMAN PASHA, 
AL-FRANSAWi]), whose daughter he married. 

In 1857 Sharif Pasha began his political career as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and he acted as deputy 
for the Khedive Isma‘il [see 1sMA‘IL PASHA] when the 
latter went to Istanbul in 1865. He later filled in suc- 
cession all the high offices of state. It was he who in 
1866 drew up the plans for the new Magjlis al-nuwwab 
(see MADJLIs. xvi]. 

After the inauguration of constitutional government 
in Egypt in 1878, three cabinets were formed by 
Sharif Pasha. When in February 1879 Nibar Pasha’s 
[g.v.] cabinet (which included two Europeans) had 
been overthrown by the nationalist parliament, a con- 
stitutionalist movement was begun under Muhammad 
Sharif Pasha, the leader of which in Parliament was 
‘Abd al-Salam al-Muwaylihi. This party drew up a 
plan of financial reforms, which was laid before the 
Khedive, who in April 1879 entrusted Sharif Pasha 
with the formation of a cabinet composed of purely 
Egyptian elements. This new cabinet instituted a 
Conseil d’Etat and had a new organic law passed by 
the Chamber (promulgated on 14 June 1879). After 
the accession of the Khedive Tawfik Pasha [¢..}, 
Sharif Pasha’s cabinet was remodelled, but the new 
government was not so nationalist in complexion as 
the preceding. In August of the same year, the new 
Khedive refused to approve the constitution drawn 
up by the Prime Minister, hence on 18 August Sharif 
Pasha resigned and was succeeded by Muhammad 
Riyad Pasha. Sharif Pasha then took part in the for- 
mation of the “National Society” or “Party” at Hul- 
wan, which published a manifesto against Riyad Pasha 
on 4 November. 

During the two years or so of mounting tension 
between the Khedive and the rising influence in the 
state of the nationalist elements of the army led by 
Ahmad ‘Urabr Bey [9.0.], Muhammad Sharif Pasha 
endeavoured to put forward the idea of constitutional 
reform in order to forestall an attempted putsch by 
‘Urabist elements. He became Prime Minister in 
September 1881, but had to resign in January 1882 
in favour of Mahmiid Sami Pasha al-Baridi [¢.z.]. 
Yet in the late summer of that year, when the Khedive 
had been restored to power in Cairo by British force 
of arms and the ‘Urabi revolt crushed, Muhammad 


Sharif Pasha again became Prime Minister (August 
1882). He held office during the beginning of the 
British occupation, but in the end came in conflict 
with the British government and its Consul-General 
in Egypt, Sir Evelyn Baring (the later Lord Cromer), 
when the government required the evacuation of 
Egyptian forces from the Sudan in face of the rising 
power there of the Mahdi [see Maupryya], and resigned 
in January 1884. He then retired from political life, 
suffered ill health and died at Graz, being buried at 
Cairo in April 1887. 

By birth, Muhammad Sharif Pasha stemmed from 
the Turco-Egyptian ruling class, so that his attitudes 
were bound to be more Khedivalist than nationalist, 
but he managed to establish a reputation for sincer- 
ity with the nationalists, who recognised his genuine 
desire to make Egypt a constitutional state under 
Muhammad ‘AIi’s house. 

Bibliography: Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt, 
London 1908, i; Dj. Zaydan, Mashahir al-shark, Cairo 
1910, i, 240 ff; M. Sabry, La génése de l’esprit national 
égyptien, Paris 1913; PJ. Vatikiotis, The history of Egypt 
Jrom Muhammad Ali to Sadat, London 1980; ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Rafi'l, ‘Asr Isma‘tl, Cairo 1982; F.R. 
Hunter, Egypt under the Khedives, 1805-1879, Pittsburgh 
1984. See also the Bibls. to IsMA‘IL PASHA; KHIDIW; 
misr. D. 7: TAWFIK PASHA. 

(J.-H. Kramers-(C.E. Boswortx]) 

AL-SHARIF at-RADI, Asvu ’t-Hasan MuvaMMaD 
b. Abt Ahmad al-Husayn b. Masa, was born in Bagh- 
dad in 359/970, of an illustrious and highly sophis- 
ticated ‘Alid family, and died in 406/1016. His lineage 
dated back to al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, through Misa al- 
Kazim [g.v.], the seventh Shit Imam, whence his nis- 
bas al-Misawi al-‘Alawi. 

His father Abi Ahmad al-Tahir (not Abt Tahir, 
as Krenkow writes in El’, vol. IV, 329), Dhu ’l-Mana- 
kib (“the pure man of noble qualities”) as the Biyid 
amirs dubbed him, was born in 304/916-17. He was 
a distinguished man who was extremely influential, 
both in the caliphal court and among the populace, 
on account of his noble ancestry and his cultural emi- 
nence. In 354/965 he was appointed nakib or mar- 
shal of the ‘Alids, and given responsibility for the 
mazalim and for the Pilgrimage. His career was inter- 
rupted in 369/979-80, in which year he was impris- 
oned by the Bayid ‘Adud al-Dawla [¢.v.], with his 
brother ‘Abd Allah and numerous other dignitaries, 
in a fortress in Shiraz. He had been accused—on the 
basis of falsified documents—of revealing state secrets 
and of abuse of trust (Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 
98). The real charge against him seems to have been 
the mounting prestige which he enjoyed, prestige which 
exceeded, if Ibn Taghribirdi is to be believed (Nudjim, 
iv, 223), that of the caliph himself. If to this is added 
the enormous wealth possessed by Abu Ahmad and 
coveted by the Biiyids, the true reasons behind his 
detention are easily deduced. It was not until 376/986 
that he was freed, following the death of ‘Adud al- 
Dawla and the accession of his son Sharaf al-Dawla 
[g.v.]. Rehabilitated, he was reinstated in his official 
functions and all his property was restored to him. 

In the political domain, Abi Ahmad played an 
important role. He was entrusted with numerous mis- 
sions of mediation, all of which he accomplished suc- 
cessfully, through his wisdom and his diplomatic skills. 
Such was the case, for example, when serious con- 
flict erupted between Sunnis and Shi‘is at al-Karkh 
in 380/990. The consequences could have been very 
grave had it not been for the intervention of the 
nakib, who succeeded in soothing passions and putting 
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an end to this confrontation (see H.F. Amedroz, Three 
years of Buwathid rule in Baghdad, in FRAS {1901}, 619 
ff). Towards the end of his life, Abi Ahmad suffered 
poor health and lost his sight. In 400/1009-10 he 
died, at the age of 97 years (Diwdn, ii, 293). 

The mother of al-Radi, Fatima bt. al-Husayn (d. 
385/996), was also of ‘Alid descent, more precisely 
from al-Hasan b. ‘Ali. Her grandfather al-Nasir li ’I- 
Hakk, poet and man of letters, was the ruler of 
Daylam. Al-Radi apparently had two sisters, Khadidja 
and Zaynab, as well as two brothers, al-Athar, men- 
tioned by the poet al-Ma‘arri (d. 449/1057) in his 
ode to Abi Ahmad (Stkt al-zand, Beirut 1957, 35), 
and al-Sharif al-Murtada (355-493/967-1044 [g.v.]), 
renowned as a writer, poet, theologian, polemicist and 
leading defender of Imamism. While the two brothers 
al-Radi and al-Murtada are often mentioned conjointly, 
their contemporaries seem to have preferred the former, 
in particular for his poetic gifts and for his personal 
qualities (cf. Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj, 39-40). 

As regards al-Radi’s own immediate family, little 
is known. He apparently had a son, Ahmad ‘Adnan, 
known like his grandfather by the cognomen of al- 
Tahir Dhu ’l-Manakib. He followed the example of 
his ancestors in occupying the post of nakib. Further- 
more, after his death, a second son was born, Abi 
Ahmad al-Misaw7 (Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umda, 211). 

Intellectual formation. 

Al-Radi had an education worthy of his rank. While 
he was still at an early age, and during the absence 
of his imprisoned father, his mother entrusted him, 
with his brother al-Murtada, to the eminent Imami 
scholar al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022 [¢..]), who 
taught them Shi theology (op. cit., 41). Al-Radi con- 
tinued his studies under the tutelage of other scholars 
who were among the most distinguished of the time, 
such as the grammarian Abii ‘Alf al-Farisi (d. 377/987), 
the writer Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Marzubani (d. 384/994), 
the Malikr Abi Ishak al-Tabari al-Mukri’? (d. 393/ 
995), the Mu‘tazili al-Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar (d. 415/ 
1024) and the philologist and grammarian Ibn Djinni 
(d. 399/1002), among others. Al-Radi was very much 
attached to the last-named, in particular. It was, in 
fact, Ibn al-Djinni who encouraged him to pursue his 
career as a poet. In token of admiration and friend- 
ship, the master contributed, at a very early stage, a 
commentary to his renowned 1a’zya, an elegy dedi- 
cated to the Hamdanid Abi Tahir b. Nasir al-Dawla 
(d. 382/992) (Diwan, i, 490-4), and later, to three 
other poems (cf. Haka’tk, v, 87). 

Thus our poet obtained a rich, diverse and pro- 
found cultural training. His exemplary friendship and 
loyalty towards the Sabian Abii Ishak Ibrahim (d. 384/ 
994), who was his senior by more than forty years, 
testifies eloquently to his tolerant spirit and his free- 
dom of thought. 

Considered precocious, he composed his first poem 
at the age of ten years. However, he did not study 
the Kur’an until after the age of thirty (al-Tha‘alibr, 
Yatima, tii, 131). 

The portrait provided by his biographers, corrob- 
orated furthermore by his poems, is that of a man 
of honesty, sensitivity, sincerity and finesse, a staunch 
and loyal friend. He was also immensely proud and 
conscious of his dignity; he accepted no gift from 
anyone. On the contrary, he was generous and well- 
disposed towards scholarship and scholars. He had 
founded a school, the Dar al-Gn (“house of knowl- 
edge”), where the students were lodged and provided 
for (Ibn ‘Inaba, op. cit., 209). 

A committed Imami, but without excess or fanati- 


cism, al-Radf was open to all tendencies. He showed 
some sympathy for Shafi‘ism and for Mu‘tazilism (cf. 
Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Sharif, 46-7). He made his own con- 
victions clear in declaring (Haka’tk, v, 17) that he had 
been drawn, in early life, towards Murdji?ism, but 
that he had later opted for the dogma of the wad 
and wa‘id (promises and threats in the life beyond), 
one of the five fundamental principles dear to the 
Muttazilis (cf. Diwan, ii, 270). 

Political activity. 

His biographers, led by Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid (op. cit., 
i, 34), state that, from an early age, he harboured 
political ambitions and even aspired to the highest 
authority in the state, the caliphate itself; some of his 
verses express this unequivocally (Diwan, i, 358, 536, 
ii, 167, 408-12). It seems that his friend Abi Ishak 
al-Sabi encouraged him and built up his hopes (Diwan, 
ii, 89-90; cf. Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, op. cit., 26). This idea, 
which he cherished throughout his youth, came to 
nothing, and many of his poems convey a sense of 
disappointment, of deep dejection and of acute pes- 
simism. He was finally obliged to come to terms with 
reality and to be content with the honours lavished 
on him by the Biyids, Baha’ al-Dawla [¢.v. in Suppl.] 
in particular. In fact, in 380/990, at 24 years old, 
he was entrusted with his father’s responsibilities (the 
ntkaba of the ‘Alids, the mazdlim and the Pilgrimage), 
when the latter’s state of health prevented him from 
performing these duties himself. Sometimes, it was the 
two brothers together who assumed the responsibility. 
He was probably not officially appointed nakib until 
403/1013. Furthermore, Baha’ al-Dawla persisted in 
showering him with honorific titles: al-Sharif al-Djalil 
(“the venerable noble one”) (388/998), al-Radi (“the 
well-pleasing”) (398/1007), al-Sharif al-Adjall (“the most 
venerable noble one”) (401/1011), Dhu l-Hasabayn (“of 
the two nobilities”) and Dhu ‘l-Mankabatayn (“of two 
virtues”). To this writer’s knowledge, in the entire his- 
tory of Islam no one has ever surpassed al-Radi in 
terms of official honours and distinctions. 

Poetic activity. 

A writer and scholar versed in various disciplines 
(Kur’an, Hadith, language and literature), he was most 
appreciated in his role as a poet. His contemporary 
al-Tha ‘Alibi (of. ci.) asserts that he was considered, in 
terms of quality as well as quantity, the best poet of 
the Talibis, indeed of Kuraysh in general. Whatever 
the case, one thing is certain: al-Radi was passionate 
about his poetry. He was proud and jealous where 
it was concerned. He never permitted himself to utilise 
it for material ends, nor to obtain presents and ben- 
efits, as was the practice of innumerable poets of his 
time. He sought only honour and prestige as rewards 
for his poetry. His panegyric poems were devoted 
mostly to his relatives and friends; the others were 
addressed to certain public figures, those whom he 
genuinely trusted. Among the latter, worthy of men- 
tion is the caliph al-Ta’i (d. 393/1003 [¢.v.]), to whom 
he dedicated numerous laudatory poems revealing 
sincere affection and respect for the man. One of his 
most moving poems is that in which he recounts the 
deposition of the caliph in 381/991 by Baha’ al-Dawla 
(Diwan, ii, 444-8). He continued to dedicate poems 
to him until the former caliph’s death twelve years 
later in 393/1003 (Diwan, 197-201). But his relations 
with al-Kadir . 422/1031 [g.2.]), successor to al- 
Tai‘, were not so favourable. Indeed, he wrote some 
eulogies addressed to him, but without much convic- 
tion. On the contrary, he composed a number of 
audacious, impertinent and provocative poems which 
sometimes roused the ire of the caliph, such as that 
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in which he compares himself to the latter, declaring 
in his presence (Diwan, ii, 42): 

“Alas, Amir of the Believers! We are equal, at the 

summit of glory ... 

Only the caliphate, of which you hold the reins, 

separates us.” 

Baha’ al-Dawla was one of the few amirs to enjoy 
eulogies on the part of this poet, in the guise of 
appreciation for all the privileges which he had 
accorded him (Diwdn, i, 13-18, 53-64, 277-8, 413-18 
and passim). But the poems in which al-Radi displays 
innovation and skill of the highest order are those 
devoted to praise of his father. There are some forty 
of these, and no other Arab poet has ever produced 
anything comparable. He treated his father, whose 
personality fascinated him, as though he were a caliph. 
On the occasion of every festival, he presented him 
with a poem. Furthermore, it was the arrest of his 
father, in 369/979, which gave the first impetus to 
his poetic genius. He composed one of his very first 
poems, of unprecedented power (78 verses), full of 
grief, melancholy and wisdom, when he was barely 
ten years old (Diwan, i, 305-10). Other poems were 
addressed to friends or to men of letters, such as al- 
Sabi, the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, Ibn Djinni, etc. He 
lauded their merits and especially—something virtu- 
ally unique in Arabic literature—their art of the pen 
and their eloquence (Diwan, i, 280-4, 285-9, ii, 199- 
68 and passim. 

Besides panegyric, his Diwan covers all poetic gen- 
res: descriptive, satirical, amorous and elegiac. But this 
poet excelled particularly in the last two (ghazal and 
ntha’). His Higjdziyyat, some forty poems in which he 
sang of love and celebrated the beauty of the fine 
ladies who were performing the Pilgrimage, made him 
one of the most renowned Arab poets of all time. 
Neither his official function as organiser of proces- 
sions of pilgrims, nor the holy places of Islam, nor 
his social and religious position, hindered him from 
expressing tender feelings of love. Admittedly, he was 
careful not to go too far in this respect and he con- 
fined himself to declaring his admiration of feminine 
beauty in delicate, elegant, restrained and measured 
terms, in a Bedouin style which recalls Djamil 
Buthayna (d. 82/701), ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a (d. 93/ 
712) or Kuthayyir ‘Azza (d. 105/723), far from the 
libertine exhibitionism of an Abii Nuwas (d. 197/812) 
or of an Ibn Sukkara (d. 385/995). It is quite sim- 
ply a case of innocent, platonic (‘udh77) love, as he 
says himself (Diwan, i, 175): 

“I have loved but, as God knows, 

I have only needed to see, to enjoy it...” 

His elegiac poetry is a model of sincerity and sensi- 
bility, full of wisdom, of meditation on man, life and 
death. Among his most moving elegies, notable are 
those dedicated to al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, to his mother, 
to his father, to his friend al-Sabi and to his, master 
Ibn Djinn (Diwan, i, 26-30, 44-8, 187-90, 381-6, ii, 
63-7, 75-6, 290-6 and passim). His last poem of the 
genre was the elegy addressed to his friend, the writer 
and poet Ahmad al-Batti, at the time of his death in 
Sha‘ban 405/1015 (Diwan, i, 170-1). In this poem, 
al-Radi seems to have a sense of his own impending 
demise, as he declares (op. cit., 170): 

“After you have hurt the one whom you love, 

Misfortunes will never spare you!” 

In fact, a few months later, his own death super- 
vened. He expired on Sunday, 6 Muharram 406/26 
June 1016, at 47 years old. He was buried first in 
his home town, al-Karkh, in the precincts of the 
mosque of the Anbariyyin, in the absence of his 


brother al-Murtada, who was, it is said, too distressed 
to attend the ceremony. It was the wazir Fakhr al- 
Mulk who conducted the funeral prayers. According 
to Ibn ‘Inaba (op. cit., 210-11), the remains of al-Radi 
were said to have been later transferred to Karbala’, 
to the mausoleum of al-Husayn, near the tomb of his 
father. Numerous poets paid their respects to him, in 
particular, his brother al-Murtada, Abu ’l-Kasim al- 
Maghribi (d. 418/1027) and his disciple Mihyar al- 
Daylami (d. 428/1037). 

Works. 

Despite his relatively early death, and in spite of 
his weighty official responsibilities, al-Radt had the 
time to compose numerous works, reflecting his exten- 
sive and varied culture. His contemporary al-Nadjashi 
(Rigial, 283) has listed some fifty of them. Particularly 
worthy of mention are the following: (1) His Diwan, 
of 10,000 verses, the poems in which are often dated 
(374-405/985-1015), was assembled by several com- 
pilers, his son Ahmad and Aba Hakim al-Khabri 
(d. 476/1083) among others (ed. Bombay and Bagh- 
dad 1889, Beirut 1890, 1893, and more recently ed. 
Dar Sadir, n.d.). (2) Khasa’ts al-Imam ‘Ali (“Special char- 
acteristics of the Imam ‘Ali”) (ed. Nadjaf 1949 and 
Mashhad 1986): written in 383/994, this work was 
in fact the draft of a more ambitious project. The 
author intended at the outset to deal with the char- 
acteristic virtues of the twelve Shi‘i Imams (Khasa’is 
al-A’imma). He began with ‘Ali: his biography, his 
qualities and some extracts from his speeches and his 
wise aphorisms; this gave him the idea of devoting a 
second work exclusively to the sayings of ‘AK, with 
the object of illustrating his oratorical gifts. With the 
study of the other Imams still unfinished, he turned 
immediately to this new enterprise which culminated 
in the celebrated Nahdqj al-balagha (cf. Nahdj, 1-3). 
(3) Nahdj al-balagha (“The way of eloquence”) [g.v.] 
(ed. Beirut 1885, Cairo 1905, 1910, 1925 and ed. 
M.M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, n.d. and Beirut 1983): this is 
the anthology of the speeches, homilies and letters 
traditionally attributed to ‘Ali, which al-Radi com- 
piled in 400/1010 (see on this subject M. Djebli, 
Encore & propos de Vauthenticité du Nahdj al-Balagha, in 
SE, kxxii [1992], 36-52). (4) Haka ik al-ta’wil ft mutashabeh 
al-tanzil (“Interpretation of Kur’anic images”), some- 
times mentioned under the title of MaGni al-Kur’an 
al-kabir (“Obscure meanings in the Kur’an”): this was 
a monumental work, considered one of the most im- 
portant exegeses of the Kuran. Unfortunately, only 
the 5th volume has survived (ed. Nadjaf 1936). (5) Tal- 
khis al-bayan fi magjazat al-Kur’dn (“Summary of meta- 
phors in the Kur’an”) (ed. Cairo 1964, Baghdad 1955): 
begun on Thursday, 20 Sha‘ban 401/1011 and com- 
pleted on Sunday, 13 Shawwal of the same year, this 
book is probably a summary of the preceding work 
(cf. Talkhis, 288). (6) al-Madjazat al-nabawiyya (“Meta- 
phors in the Hadith”) (ed. Baghdad 1911, Cairo 1971). 
As a talented writer and an admirer of literature, the 
author wanted to seek out eloquence, rhetoric and 
metaphor in the three principal sources of the Arabic 
language, these being the Kuran, the Hadith and the 
sayings of ‘Ali. It was in this spirit that he composed 
these last four works. (7) Rasa’il al-Sabi wa ‘t-Sharif al- 
Radi (“Correspondence with al-Sabi”). If al-Safadi is 
to be believed (Wai, ii, 374), this correspondence, in 
prose and in poetry, constituted three volumes. But 
unfortunately, only an infinitesimal part of it has sur- 
vived, in a ms. belonging to the Tunisian scholar 
HLH. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (ed. Kuwait 1961). 

Other works, apparently no longer in existence, 
deserve mention, in particular: (1) Strat waldth Abi 
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Ahmad (biography of his father), composed in his youth, 
in 379/990. (2) al-Hasan min shit al-Husayn (“The fine 
[poetry] of his friend al-Husayn [b. al-Hadjdjadj]). (3) 
al-Mukhiar min shi‘r Abi Tammam (“Anthology of the 
poems of Abi Tammam”). (4) Mukhtar shir Abi Ishak 
(“Anthology of the poems of al-Sabr”). (5) Akhbar kudat 
Baghdad (“Biographies of Baghdad kadis”). (6) Tak 
fi ‘l-Idah (“Glosses on the /da@h”, sc. on the gram- 
matical work of Aba ‘Ali al-Farisi), etc ... 
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. ’ (Moxtar Dyes) 
AL-SHARIF at-TALIK, the name by which the 
Andalusi poet, active in Cordova, Abi ‘Abd al- 
Malik Marwan b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Marwan b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir (b. 347/958, d. by 395/ 
1005), is known. A great-grandson of the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III, he was imprisoned in Madinat al- 


Zahra’ [g.v.] when he was 16 for killing his father 
out of jealousy over a girl. Among his fellow prison- 
ers were several literary figures, including Abii ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas‘iid al-Badjdjani, who wrote at first love 
poetry and later Aiga’ on the handsome youth. Among 
these men, at-Talik developed his skill at poetry, most 
of which was written in prison. Al-Mansiir ordered 
his release in or before 379/989-90, either because 
of a dream-vision of the Prophet or thanks to the 
intervention of al-Mansir’s pet ostrich; the supposedly 
supernatural cause of his release is said to have given 
rise to his cognomen, which in one source is said to 
be Talik al-na‘ama, “released by the ostrich”. 

Although he is reported to have been a prolific 
poet, little of his work is extant, and that only in 
fragmentary quotations. His friend, Ibn Hazm calls him 
the greatest Andalusian poet of his time and compares 
his rank among the poets of the Andalusian Umayyads 
to that of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz among the ‘Abbasids because 
of the “gracefulness of his poetry and the beauty of 
his similes.” Particularly appreciated was his kaf“yya 
beginning: 

ghusun™ yahtazzu fi di‘si naka 

yadjtant minhu fwadi huraka 
(“A bough, quivering on a sandy hillock/from which 
my heart harvests burning!”); but only 41 verses, prob- 
ably not the entire poem, are extant. The extant frag- 
ments deal mostly with wine and flowers. 
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: _ _ (R.P. ScHEmpiin) 

AL-SHARIF at-TILIMSANI, the name given to a 
dynasty of scholars of Tlemcen. 

1. MunamMapD B. Aumap, Abi Talib 

(a) Life 

This scholar (@im) of Tlemcen, who was born in 
710/1310 and died in 771/1369 or 1370, is the 
renowned ancestor (mashhiir) of a family which has 
produced several generations of jurisconsults (fukaha’), 
and more specifically of “philosopher-jurisconsults” 
(Aba Bakr Ibn Shu‘ayb) or philosophers of law, also 
known as “theoreticians of law” (W.B. Hallaq), par- 
ticularly distinguished among whom are his two sons. 
He was nicknamed al-‘Alawi, being the native of a 
village situated a day’s journey from Tlemcen and 
called al-‘Alawiyyin. 

He studied under masters of repute, including Aba 
Zayd (d. 743/1342) and Abi Masa (d. 749/1348), 
with whom he studied science of law (fikh), sources 
of law (usil al-fikh) and dogmatic theology (“tm al- 
kalam). He also studied under the teacher of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman and Yahya Ibn Khaldin, Abi ‘Abd Allah 
al-Abili (d. 757/1356), a citizen of Tlemcen of Anda- 
lusian origin (from Avila), later a resident of Fas, 
where he became the disciple of the mathematician 
Ibn al-Banna’ (d. 721/1321). Among his other disting- 
uished teachers were the savant and mystic ‘Abd Allah 
b. Ibrahim al-Madjasi, nicknamed “the Weeper” (al- 
Bakka@’, Bustdén, 121, tr. 132), the kadi Muhammad al- 
Tamimi (who was appointed governor of Bidjaya, 
where he died in 756/1355), Abi Misa ‘Imran al- 
Mashaddali (a native of the region of Bidjaya, d. 745/ 
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1344-5), the kddis Ibn ‘Abd al-Nir (Aba ‘Abd Al- 
lah Muhammad, d. 748/1337-8), Ibn al-Hasan (Abu 
‘Abbas Ahmad, d. 767/1366), and the astronomer 
and mathematician Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
al-Nadjdjar (d. 749/1348-9). . 

In 740/1339 he set out for Tunis, where he attended 
courses given by the kadi Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Salam (675-749-1277-1348), the commentator on Ibn 
al-Hadjib (d. 646/1249), studying in particular the 
chapter concerning Siifism (jas! al-tasawwuf) in the 
Kudab al-Shif@ of Ibn Sina, and the shorter and mid- 
dle-sized commentaries on Aristotle by Ibn Rushd, 
which correspond to the Organon and which illustrate 
the methods of the Greek thinker (the work always 
begins with the analysis and detailed criticism of the 
ideas of his predecessors) and his style of discourse. 

Al-Sharif also engaged in the study of mathemat- 
ics, of astronomy and of the science of the division 
of inheritances (al-fard’id). He escaped the “Black 
Death” of 749/1348, which originated in the Orient 
and spread throughout the West, decimating the intel- 
lectual élite of North Africa. On his return to Tlemcen, 
and until the capture of this town in 753/1352 by 
the Marinid sultan Abi ‘Inan, he gave courses which 
were well attended, among others by students from 
neighbouring countries. 

Abii ‘Inan appointed him as a member of his aca- 
demic council (al-madgjlis al-‘ilmi) and introduced him 
to his court in Fas. There he gave instruction to the 
royal family, to the children of the nobility and to 
eminent individuals of the court (awlad al-shurafa’ wa 
-‘ugama’, Bustan, 117). Some of his pupils were to 
become renowned, such as the notary and astronomer 
(muwakkit) attached to the mosque of al-Karawiyyin 
Abi Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Madyani (al-Kadiri, 
b. 777/1375-6) and the traditionist scholar Abi 
Zakariyya Yahya al-Sarradj (d. 805/1402-3). On the 
death in 759-1358 of Abi ‘Inan and with the con- 
sent of the Marinid wazir ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah, al- 
Sharif al-Tilimsani accepted an invitation from the 
sultan of Tlemcen, Abi Hamma II (723-91/1323-89) 
who appointed him an advisor, being impressed by 
his superb intellectual qualities (angjabuhum ‘aki, Bustan, 
170, tr. 190), his expertise in the theology and law 
of the Maliki maghhab and his pre-eminence in the 
science of divergences (al-khilafiyyat or comparative law, 
which analyses the different schools of Muslim law). 

Abii Hammi II asked for the hand of the scholar’s 
daughter in marriage, then appointed him director of 
the Ya‘kibiyya madrasa, specially founded for the 
scholar and richly endowed with Aubus. Subsequently, 
it seems that his descendents had the use of a site 
where the kadi ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Wansharisi, assassi- 
nated during a period of instability in Fas, was buried 
in 957/1550 (al-Makkari, Najh al-ttb, v, 280). The 
precincts of the mosque and the madrasa became a 
royal cemetery; in later times, only the mosque and 
the kubba remained, taking the name of the saint Sidi 
Brahim al-Masmidi (d. 804/1401), also buried in the 
same cemetery. 

The life of al-Sharif is informative on the climate 
of religious rivalry between the Maghribi powers, in 
particular the. Marinid and Zayyanid or ‘Abd al-Wadid 
dynasties. Anxious for legitimacy, both sought to rely 
on the prestige of the descendants of the Prophet’s 
family, the Shurafa’ [9.v.]. In fact, the ‘Abd al-Wadids 
claimed, as is asserted by Ibn Khaldiin (Mukaddima), 
descent from al-Kasim b. Idris and had themselves 
called, in the Berber dialect of the Zanata, Ayt al- 
Kasim. Furthermore, the arrival of the scholar at the 
invitation of the sultan of Tlemcen was indicative not 


only of a strategy of alliance destined to enhance the 
intellectual and cultural prestige of the capital of the 
central Maghrib, but also of a Sharifian power-policy, 
of which one of the most visible aspects was the fes- 
tival surrounding the celebration of the Mawlid. 

Al-Sharif al-Tilimsani appears to be a key-individual, 
an intermediary between the political and the reli- 
gious, between power and the people, who did not 
hesitate to defend the fakih, the marabout or the des- 
titute. Of pleasing physical appearance, he dressed 
with elegance. He was generous and enjoyed giving 
advice to people. He was kind-hearted and tolerant 
towards others, and used his ablutions as a diversion 
when his irritation was aroused. The prestige which 
he enjoyed among the dignitaries of the kingdom was 
supplemented by his popularity and his reputation as 
a man of piety, capable of producing miracles (karamat). 
If he wrote little, this was because when he was not 
engaged in diplomatic missions (764/1362, 765/1363, 
767/1366), most of his efforts were devoted to teaching. 

The courses given by al-Sharif were characterised 
by his methodical analyses and the clarity of his lan- 
guage which rendered him a proficient orator. His 
daily routine began with interpretation of the Kur’an, 
in which he showed himself an incomparable exegete 
over a period of twenty-five years. He captivated his 
audience with his favourite reading, the Mudawwana 
al-kubra of Sahniin (d. 240/854 [g.v.]). His commen- 
tary on the Djumal of al-Khinadji (author of the Kwab 
al-‘Umda, d. 649/1249) was also a component of his 
courses. He was an accomplished philologist, skilled 
in the knowledge of the proper use of words, their 
etymology and their grammatical forms—useful arts 
in the study of the abundant judicial literature of 
the different Maliki schools (Kayrawan, Cordova, Bagh- 
dad, Cairo, etc.), especially in regard to the Kur’an: 
its grammatical analysis (nahw), its readings (kird’at) 
and its variants (Aulaf). Furthermore, the art of 
poetry, ancient history of the Arabs (“Days of the 
Arabs”, ayydm al-‘Arab, and “Days of God,” ayyam Al- 
gh) and Siifism were subjects in which he excelled. 
In addition to his mastery of the rational and tradi- 
tional sciences (al-ma‘kiil wa ’I-mankil), and sound judg- 
ment (salamat al-‘akl), he was also endowed with 
profound mystical knowledge which he sought to share 
with his pupils, initiating them especially into the rejec- 
tion of material goods. 

What emerges from his personality is the image of 
a sincere Muslim whom affluence did not deflect from 
the defence of the spiritual, moral and humanist val- 
ues contributing to the cohesion and dynamism of the 
city. Among his pupils, many acquired renown: in the 
first place his own sons, ‘Abd Allah and ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, the mdm al-Shatibi, Ibn Zamrak, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Ibn Khaldiin, Ibn al-Sakkaék (Abi Yahya 
Muhammad, d. 816/1413), the fakih Muhammad b. 
‘Ali al-Madyiani, the saint and preacher Ibrahim al- 
Masmidi (d. 804 or 805/1401 or 1402), and the jurist 
Abii ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Arafa al-Warghami (716-803/1316- 
1400). 

Al-Sharif al-Tilimsant is a representative of that 
class of Maghribi scholars who were employed by the 
successors to the Almohads in the training of royal 
functionaries responsible for the sultan’s secretariat and 
for military, religious or judicial administration, in the 
context of the official teaching of the madrasas..Further- 
more, the need for such functionaries was augmented 
by the prosperity of Tlemcen and the development 
of the diplomatic and commercial relations of the 
kingdom. 

His work is situated in the movement whereby insti- 
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tutions were re-adapted to Malikism after the Almohad 
period. For Ibn Marzik al-Khatib, he revealed a high 
degree of expertise in the interpretation of the Maliki 
doctrine (Bustin, 166, tr. 185). According to Ibn 
Maryam, “he was the last of the great masters of 
idjthad” seen by this period (kana akhir al-a’imma al- 
mugjtahidin al-rasikhin, Bustan, 167, tr. 185). He was 
responsible for the revival of orthodoxy (iid., 169, tr. 
185), he resuscitated religious law and dispelled heresy 
(ibid., 167, tr. 185). 

In reaction to the Almohad doctrine, illustrated in 
particular by the Mafdi Ibn Tiimart, the scholar 
equally versed in the sources (usil) of law, permitting 
the deduction of laws from their principles, and in 
the applications (furi‘) of law, exerted his critical sense 
while applying himself to the original texts. Two meth- 
ods were combined: idjfhadd, personal interpretation as 
a means of rectifying or completing passages in the 
Maliki treatises, and iaklid, using the model of the 
opinions of Maliki scholars expressed in the treatises 
on furi, the mystical sense (ban) taking on an ever- 
increasing importance in the interpretation of sources. 

With al-Sharif al-Tilimsani, the development of the 
judicial sciences is characterised by an attempt at rec- 
onciling these furii‘ with the usiil, as well as by the 
more profound study of theology, these various ele- 
ments forming part of the education dispensed espe- 
cially in madrasas. As with the Hafsid dynasty, the 
function of mujti, initially private and independent, 
tends to be given official status, becoming an institu- 
tion designed to bolster the authority of the Bani 
‘Abd al-Wad. Thus in connection with the school of 
Bidjaya, and under influences deriving from al-Andalus, 
from Tunis and from Fas, a judicial practice (‘amal) 
is constituted, belonging specifically to Tlemcen and 
its region, which has left its mark in collections of 
particular cases (nawdézil), where the position of the 
Divine Law is expressed by an authorised religious 
scholar (mufii), in answer to a question put to him 
by the jurist (fakih, mustafti). 

The fatwa related by Ibn Maryam (Bustan, 178-84) 
is not so much an example of a judicial decision, an 
opinion on a point of law delivered by an expert, as 
a concise survey of the principal issues debated in the 
8th/14th century at Tlemcen in the field of usil al- 
jikh. More specifically, this fazed reflects the pedagog- 
ical concern of al-Sharif, revealing his characteristic 
method of addressing the problem from different angles 
(bi-wudjith al-nazar, thid., 178). It gives an insight into 
his way of contemplating the rules of interpretation 
of the sources of law from which are derived the legal 
statutes (ahkam) which should govern the judicial prob- 
lems (nawdézil) which are presented. 

The doctrine of al-Sharif is characterised here by: 

~ Insistence on the authority of the Prophet as rep- 
resentative of the Supreme Legislator, God; 

— His concern to reconcile rules which appear to 
be contradictory, e.g. by linking the particular to the 
general case; 

~ The resolution of conflicts through the rule of 
abrogation (naskh), which can concern an explicit text 
{nass) or a judicial decision or rule (Auk); 

— A technique close to that of such Ash‘aris as al- 
Ash‘ari himself, al-Djuwayni, al-Ghazali and al-Razi 
and to that of mediaeval Christian scholarship (the 
technique of division and of classification, reference 
to religious authority, the hypotheses envisaged being 
most often expressed in the form of the syllogism, the 
use of copious evidence in argumentation, refutation 
of the opponent through his own arguments or through 
argumentum ad hominem, al-ilzam). Directly, the accent is 





placed on the delimitation of the question, the de- 
marcation of the controversial points, and then the 
reduction of divergencies by the elimination of faulty 
interpretations giving approbation (tasdtk) to the erro- 
neous, then turning in the direction of probable cer- 
tainty, of equitable solutions; 

— A rigorous exegesis aided by an analytic logic 
bordering on an apodeictic logic which does not impute 
to the texts more than they show, proceeding through 
the observation of singular principles which resemble 
one another to the deduction and detachment of the 
universal rule (e.g. the Aristotelian concept revised by 
Ibn Sina). Simple allegation (kaw!) needs to be con- 
firmed (yuhakkiku, ibid., 183). His procedure for valida- 
tion between the valid and the non-valid is close to 
that of the philosopher (e.g. Ibn Rushd), between the 
true and the false: simple notions (ma‘ani mufrada) are 
all conceivable, it is their composition (tarkib), which 
gives the concept (tasawwur) which permits affirmation 
and negation (al-igjab wa'l-salb), and especially, truth 
and falsehood (al-sidk wa’l-kadhib); 

— A cautious use of analogy (al-kiyds). This is a 
means of avoiding, on the one hand, assimilation by 
analogy which brings about an interpretation far 
removed from the basic case (asl), by stressing the 
resemblance to the assimilated case (far); and on the 
other, personal opinion (ra’y), especially in the absence 
of a clear expression of legal rules in the texts (barat 
al-nass). The arguments used are non-analogical, argu- 
ments a fortion (fahwa ‘l-khitab, where the themes are 
to be found more decisively present in the assimilated 
case than in the basic case), starting with the implicit 
meaning of the typical text (@ matore ad minus or a 
minore ad maius, mafhiim al-khitab or dalalat al-nass, and 
reductio ad absurdum, kiyas al-‘aks); 

~ Utilisation of logic, in the general structure, as 
in the different developments of the reasoning, which 
adds richness to the text and clarity as well, giving 
it persuasive force and avoiding ambiguity. However, 
its presence is diffuse and takes the form in the course 
of the text, after the manner of Ibn Hazm, of styl- 
istic features apparently not designed or intended (for 
example, the non-categorical syllogism, or, according 
to Arabic classification, of, e.g. al-Farabi, disjunctive 
conditional syllogism); 

The predominance of igjtthdd, here in the sense of 
judicial effort (Abi Bakr b. Shu‘ayb) where faith and 
knowledge are partners, and which is tied to the 
notion of action, will, knowledge, truth, while servile 
imitation (taklid) is the symbol of immobilism, of pas- 
sivity, or ignorance and of falsehood (a/-ghalai). But 
the definition of id@#had is fairly broad as applied by 
al-Sharif, who acknowledges absolute i¢j#hdd in the 
case of the independent interpreter, who decides with- 
out reference to any doctrine, whereas for al-Ghazli, 
for example, the independence of this judgment is 
only valid within the parameters of the school to 
which the jurisconsult belongs. 

It is the concern for just equilibrium (i‘#dal), and 
the feeling that the certainty obtained is only a prob- 
able certainty, which leads the jurist, a devout Muslim, 
subject to the omnipotence of the Legislator (God), to 
an attitude of moderation (hay’at al-tawassut) and of 
wisdom (al-hikna). Thus the judge becomes the arbiter, 
or finds his role in arbitration (since kada is to settle 
a dispute, to arbitrate), as is shown by Aristotle’s def- 
inition of equity (aequitas): “Equity seems to be justice 
which goes beyond the written law” (Rhetoric, i, 1374a). 

(b) Works 

A book on donations (al-mu‘ajat or al-muGwadat, ex- 
changes); Shark Djumal al-Khiinagji—Mukhtasar fi ’l-usiil 
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(or K. al-Mifiah fi usil al-fikh or Mifiah al-wusil fi bing’ 
al-furii ‘ala ‘l-usiil), dedicated to the Marinid sultan 
Abii ‘Inan (749-59/1347-58); a work on predestina- 
tion and the immutable decrees of God (Fi 7-kada’ 
wa ‘l-kadar\; poems (kasd’id) composed at the time of 
the Mawlid; fatwas conveyed in the works of al-Maghili 
al-Mazini (d. 883/1478) and of al-Wansharisi, with 
those of his sons ‘Abd Allah and ‘Abd al-Rahmin, 
as well as in al-Bustan. 
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as regards the ism and the kunya, appears to be a 
combination of that of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Khaldin 
and that of Aba Yahya b. al-Sakkak (kad? of Fas, 
d. 816/1413), both present on the night of his birth, 
in his father’s house. After apprenticeship with the 
Kur’an, he studied in particular, with his father, the 
fundamentals of law and the Muwatta’, then with his 
brother ‘Abd Allah, nine years his senior, whose dili- 
gent disciple he became. He also undertook study of 
Ibn al-Hadjib, of the Djumal of al-Khinadji and of 
the [dah of al-Farisi, as a pupil of Abi ‘Uthman Sa‘id 
al-“‘Ukbani (kadi of Bidjaya, then of Tilimsan, 720- 
811/1320-1408). Like his brother, he had Muhammad 
b. Hayati al-Gharnati for a tutor in the study of the 
Djumal of al-Zadjdjadji and the Mukarnbd of Ibn ‘Usfur. 
With the Andalusian Abu ’l-Kasim b. Ridwan, he 
studied the Sahih of Muslim and the Shia’ of ‘Iyad. 
During his brother’s illness, in 784/1382, he taught 
in his place, before leaving to give a series of lec- 
tures in Fas. Renowned for his skill at exegesis and 
the analysis of the apparent and hidden (al-zahir wa 
l-batin) meaning of texts, he educated numerous stu- 
dents including the writer and poet Abi ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Yisuf al-Thaghri, secretary of Abi 
Hammii II, as well as Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad Ibn Zaghi 
(782-845/ 1380-1441), himself an eminent jurist and 
teacher of the ka@dt of Mazina, al-Maghilr (d. 883/ 
1478) and of Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Kalasadi (d. 891- 
1486), an Andalusian and a resident of Tlemcen who 
was himself the teacher, in arithmetic and the law of 
succession of the theologian Muhammad _al-Sanisi 
(838 or 839-894/1435-1490). He died in 826/1423. 

His works comprise a book on the forgiveness of 
sins (Ta@ lif ‘ala ’l-maghfira), Sharh al-asrar al-‘akliyya (of 
al-Muktarah, d. 612/1215-16); and Sharh al-Irshad (of al- 
Djuwayni); 

Bibliography (complementary to preceding ref- 
erences): Ahmad Baba, 170-1; Hafnawi, 1324/1906, 
ii, 200-1, 1991, 9-11; Ibn al-Kadi, Rabat, ii, 995, 
Cairo, iii, 1012; Ibn Maryam, Algiers, 42, 127-9, 
tr. Provenzali, 45-6, 139-41; Makhlif, Shagjarat al- 
nir, i, 251; Saniisi, al-‘Akida al-wusta, text and par- 
tial tr. by J.P. Kenny, Muslim theology as presented by 
M. 6. Yusuf as-Sanusi, especially in his al-‘Agida al- 
Wusta, diss. Edinburgh 1970, 90-1, 189; Wansharisi, 
al-Mi‘yar, i, 214, xii, 236, 240. 

4. Apu ’L-ABBAs AHMAD B. ABI YAHYA b. Muham- 
mad, sometimes called Abi Dja‘far, senior kadi (kad 
‘l-djama‘a) of Granada, grandson of Muhammad al- 
Sharif al-Tilimisani. With his brother Abu ’l-Faradj, 
he attended courses given by Marziik al-Hafid at al- 
‘Ubbad (Sidi Bou-Medein). He died at Tlemcen in 
895/1490. He seems to correspond to the fakth, the 
imam Abu ’1-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Sayyidi Yahya al-Sharif 
in the Miyar of al-Wansharisi. 

Bibliography (complementary to preceding 
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al-Fésy, 112; Hafnawi, ii, 96, 297; Ibn al-Kadi, 
Rabat, i, 124, Cairo, i, 124; Ibn Maryam, al-Bustan, 
44, tr. Provenzali, 48; Makkari, Nafh al-tib, v, 198- 
9, 478-9; Wansharisi, al-Miyar, Beirut 1401/1981, 
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5. Apu °L-Farapy B. Asi YAHYA b. Muhammad, 
brother of Abu ’l-‘Abbas essentially followed courses 
given by Ibn Marzik al-Hafid at al-‘Ubbad. The 
details of this education with its different gradations, 
were typical of Maliki instruction. On the occasion 
of the presentation of the igaza, he was dressed by 





his master in the robe of the Sifis (albasahu khirkat 
al-tasawwuf) in which Ibn Marzik had himself been 
clad by his father and his maternal uncle. He died 
in Tlemcen in 868/1463. 
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The al-Sharif al-Tilimsani family in the cultural hfe of 
their time. 


The abundant biographical material concerning the 
al-Sharif al-Tilimsani family gives a clear impression 
of the dynamism of intellectual life and of the insti- 
tutions which formed its environment, in particular 
the elaborate system of education in Algeria in the 
8th/14th century. The instructive evidence conveyed 
in the biographical notices show a social promotion 
of scholars, who are above all jurists, which was owed 
to their’ personal merit (hasab) rather than to their 
genealogy (nasab). The traditional sciences play a sig- 
nificant role in the initial training of a jurist in this 
period, the sources being the Kur’an and the Sunna. 
Judicial logic flourished, as did the theological logic 
manifested in dogmatic theology (kalam), and there 
seems to have been, in this context, a scholastic tra- 
dition at Tlemcen, which is seen, in the following 
century, in al-Sanisi, with an original synthesis between 
theology, logic and Siifism, as well as the jurist, logi- 
cian and historian al-Tanasr (d. 899/1494). As in 
Christian Europe, the work of Ibn Sina is one of the 
central pillars of education, with the huge ency- 
clopaedia constituted by the K. al-Shifa’ (known and 
annotated in Latin under the title of Suffictentia) as a 
universal work of reference for the age. 

This system of education was developed not only 
at the instigation and under the control of royal power 
but also in response to a prodigious appetite for knowl- 
edge and to the enthusiasm aroused by new ideas 
and by the growing social prestige of masters. The 
attraction of the allowances paid to the students ad- 
mitted to courses (al-muratiab, Bustin, 170) and the 
social utility of studies, success in which brought privi- 
leges (inufa‘), honours and the guarantee of public 
careers in the administration or even in the diplomatic 
service, or confidential occupations (such as that of 
notary}—all these factors contributed to an increase 
in the numbers of students (falaba), which created 
problems of accommodation and catering. The hier- 
archical ranking of disciplines led to the consolidation 
of the lucrative scholarship of the time, that of law. 
However, grammar did not fall into disfavour, as it 
did in Europe, and the epistolary art (dictamen or ars 
dictaminis, corresponding to the art of inditing, ingha’, 
which is one of the ‘uam al-adab) in association with 
the practice of rhetoric, enjoyed a revival on account 
of the development of commercial and diplomatic rela- 
tions in the Mediterranean region, which necessitated 
the composition of more numerous and more com- 
plex official documents. 
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Conference, Wiesbaden 1971; A.L. Tibawi, i 

and character of al-madrasah, in BSOAS, xxv (1962), 

225-38. “ 3 (H. BENCHENEB) 

SHARIH t1-MENAR-ZADE, Ahmed (?-1067/?- 
1657), Ottoman historian. 

The son of the Ottoman Glim ‘Abd il-Halim 
(d. 1051/1641-2), he was born probably in Amasya 
and himself followed an ‘ulema career, rising to be a 
middle-ranking miiderris in Istanbul. His father being 
the author of an Ottoman commentary on an Arabic 
work on jurisprudence, Mandr al-anwér, the son be- 
came generally known by the /ekab Sharih iil-Menar- 
zade. He died in Istanbul in Sha‘ban 1067/May-June 
1657 (HJ. Kissling (ed.), ‘Usagé-zade’s Lebensbeschreibungen 
bertihmter Gelehrter und Gottesménner des Osmanischen Reiches 
im 17. Jahrhundert (Zeyl-i Sag@ig), Wiesbaden 1965, 
221-2; Mehmed Sheykhi Ef., Weka’ i al-fudala’, ms. 
Siileymaniye, Besir Aga 479, fol. 197a; Babinger, GOW, 
190-1; L.V. Thomas, A study of Naima, New York 1972, 
136-8). 

Sharih iil-Menar-zade compiled a world history from 
the creation to the year 1065/1655 which remained 
in draft form at his death (Kissling, op. cit.). This draft 
was subsequently presented to the Grand Vizier 
‘Amiidja-zade Husayn [KGpriilii] Pasha [g9.v.], who com- 
missioned Na‘ima [g.v.] to write a new Ottoman his- 
tory based upon it. The earliest references by Na‘ima 
to Sharih iil-Menar-zade’s original are to 1018/1609 
in the reign of Ahmed I and the latest to Mehmed 
K6priilii Pasha {g.v.] in 1065/1655 (Mustafa Na‘ima, 
Tarikh, Istanbul 1281/1864, i, 10; Thomas, op. ct., 
138). It is thought that for the intervening period 
Sharih iil-Menar-zade’s work was incorporated almost 
entirely into Na‘ima’s history and that the latter’s text 
is therefore heavily dependent upon it (Ta’rikh, i, 10- 
11, and passim; Thomas, 138-9). Sharih iil-Menar-zade’s 
history was never published separately; the manuscript 
is presumed lost. 

Sharih iil-Menar-zade’s own sources appear to have 
been (i) for the late 16th-early 17th centuries, a writ- 
ten history now thought lost but possibly closely related 
to the chronicle of Hasan Bey-zade [g.v.]; (ii) the his- 
tory by his contemporary Kara Celebi-zade [g.v.]; (iii) 
his own notes and information from oral informants. 
According to ‘Ushaki-zade, Sharih til-Menar-zade 
was an avid participator in social and official gather- 
ings and was thus well-informed; Na‘ima regarded 
him as a shrewd and reliable observer of events (Kiss- 
ling, ‘Usagt-zade, 221-2; Na‘ima, Ta’rikh, i, 10). 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
(CuristiInE WoopDHEAD) 

SHARIKA, Suirxa (A.), nouns with a basic mean- 
ing of “partnership, association” (see Lane, Lexicon, 
s.v.) hence from the same root as the theological term 
shirk [g.v.] “associating other gods with God”, hence 
polytheism, and sharik, pl. shuraka’ “partner associated 
in divinity”, both frequent in the Kuran. 

As a term of Islamic law, it takes different 
forms according to the contents and conditions. Ac- 
cording to al-Azhari, it signifies the mixing (halt) of 
two or more assets (mal) together with the permis- 
sion of each partner that the other can trade with it. 
Sharika is principally divided into partnership by prop- 
erty (milk), and by contract (‘ekd). The former origi- 
nates when two “persons” become owners of one 
property without a contract. This can occur by choice, 
when they “accept” the subject through someone’s 
gift. Alternatively, it may be brought about without 
choice; this is the case in inheritance [see MIRATH]. 
In both cases, it is not lawful for either partner to 








perform any act with the other partner’s share with- 
out his permission. 

A partnership contract is controlled by the princi- 
ple of proposal and consent (@jab wa-kabil). The clas- 
sification of companies seems to be incompatible 
between the various schools of ith, the incompatibil- 
ity probably arising from the varying recognition of 
authentic sources, as well as from the question of what 
constitutes a valid partnership. The Hanafi school, 
which permits all kinds of partnerships, appears to 
have the most consistent and logical classification. One 
can observe that they divided it from a “liability” 
point of view into: 

(1) Partnership in traffic (sharkat ‘“inan); this is con- 
tracted when each party contributes capital. Each part- 
ner would accordingly become an agent of the other 
but not his bail. Equality in capital, responsibility or 
profit need not result. 

(2) The mufawada [9.v.] or equal partnership, is con- 
tracted between two persons of equivalent property, 
privilege and religious persuasion. 

From a “subject” point of view, partnership for the 
Hanafis can be divided into: 

(1) Partnership in crafts or trades (sharikat sand’i‘). 
This is contracted between two craftsmen in a simi- 
lar trade, such as cobblers or tailors; they agree to 
work together and share the profit produced. The 
condition that Malik makes for sharikat al-sand’1‘ to be 
valid is that the partners should be in the same or 
related trades. The Hanbalis permit this kind of part- 
nership, while the Shafi‘is and Imamy Shi‘is totally 
reject it on the grounds that it can only take place 
in regard to capital and not in regard to work. 

(2) Partnership of capital sharikat amwal). This is 
contracted when two partners put their capital in one 
project and agree on certain conditions for adminis- 
tration, profit and loss. 

(3) Partnership of personal credit (shartkat wudjith). 
This is contracted when two well-known persons 
(wudjaha@’) ask others to sell to them goods without 
payment on the basis of their reputation, and then 
sell the goods for cash. This use of personal credit is 
rejected by scholars, including al-Shafi‘T and Malik, 
on the basis that it involves work and money that 
are not actually present, and that it also involves 
uncertainty and risk (gharar) in the traded subject. 

The Hanbalis do not seem to identify “liability” as 
an element of classification when they place both 
muféwada and “ndn on equal footing with other divi- 
sions based on the subject element. 

The mudaraba [q.v.], also called by the Hidjazis kirad 
[9.v.], is another early Islamic form of sharika which 
has been focused upon by modern Muslim writers in 
Islamic banking. The main difference between the two 
forms lies in the instruments that each utilises. Sharika 
uses similar “assets”, whereas in mudaraba the owner 
of various “forms” of assets can be partners, in return 
for a share of the profits, in accordance with their 
agreement. The risk for the capitalist is his capital, 
while for the manager, it is his time and effort. 

Sharika, together with profit-sharing, muddraba, are 
seen by scholars of Islamic banking as the main legal 
structures for Interest-Free Banking. The idea of IFB 
has gradually evolved over the last forty years into a 
fairly comprehensive, though controversial, model of 
banking. Partnership arrangements (mughdraka), accord- 
ing to John Presley, represent a total of 7%-10% of 
the total financing package of IFB. 
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AL-SHARIKA, a shaykhdom of the Gulf, 
named after its capital city, since 1971 one of the 
seven United Arab Emirates, third in importance and 
wealth after Aba Zab and Dubayy [¢.v.]. The cap- 
ital is located 14 km/8 miles north of the latter city, 
on the western side of the Musandam Peninsula in 
the lower Persian Gulf. Commonly rendered in English 
as Sharjah, reflecting the dialectical pronunciation al- 
Shardja, the town is mentioned as early as the 15th 
century. The 1985 census counted 268,723 inhabi- 
tants, 75% of whom lived in the capital. With a total 
surface of 2,590 km?, it has the most fragmented ter- 
ritory of any of the seven emirates. The main body 
stretches inland from the capital on the coast; in addi- 
tion, there is an area around Khawr Fakkan, and the 
immediate surroundings of the town of Kalba—both 
on the Batina coast along the Gulf of Oman—and 
three further small enclaves around the Kalba area. 
The precise borders are the result of boundary-draw- 
ing exercises by British officials in the 1960s, based 
on surveys of local loyalties to the various rulers. The 
Emirate also claims the island of Abi Miisa in the 
Persian Gulf—jointly administered with Persia since 
1971, but forcibly occupied by the latter in 1992. 
Since 1972, the Emirate has been ruled by Shaykh 
Sultan b. Muhammad al-Kasimi, who was agreed 
upon by the UAE’s Federal Supreme Council as the 
successor to his brother Khalid. The latter was slain 
in an attempted coup by his predecessor Sakr b. 
Sultan, who had himself been deposed in 1965 under 
British pressure for sympathising with Egyptian and 
Arab nationalist influence. British control over al- 
Shanka, which was officially ended in 1971, dated 
back to the 19th century, as part of Britain’s deter- 
mination to control the Gulf region as a whole [see 
BAHR FARIS], in the course of which the sea power of 
the Kasimi (pl. Kawasim (9.v.]) ruling family of al- 
Sharika and Ra’s al-Khayma [@.v.] was sharply reduced 
by military means, and which was formalised under 
a number of agreements culminating in the “Exclusive 
Agreement” of 1892. Until the early 20th century, 
the Emirate officially included all the territory north 
of a line between al-Sharika town and Kalba, except 
for the coastal shaykhdoms of ‘Adjman and Umm al- 
Kaywayn, and the north-easternmost part of the Mus- 
andam peninsula. Effective control always fluctuated 
along with the strength of central power and shifting 
alliances, however, and rule was decentralised at best. 
Ra’s al-Khayma, after several periods of virtual inde- 
pendence under rival members of the family, was 
recognised by Britain as an independent shaykhdom 
in 1921. Kalba, recognised by Britain as independent 
in 1936 (in connection with the establishment of an 
emergency airstrip) was reincorporated into al-Sharika 
in 1952. The same year, however, al-Fudjayra was 
recognised as an independent shaykhdom, under the 
Shaykh of the Sharkiyyin tribe who had always made 
up the majority of this area’s population. Al-Sharika, 
once pre-eminent among the Trucial States on the 
basis of its sea-going power and trade, lost this sta- 
tus to the Bani Yas [9.v.] of Abii Zabi and Dubayy, 





as British naval control increased the importance of 
the latter’s land-based power. A revival came with 
the establishment of the main British airfield in the 
Gulf (on the route to India) in al-Shanka in 1932. 
Yet the commercial growth of Dubayy, as al-Shanka’s 
creek began to silt up, had reversed the situation 
again by the 1950s. A major dispute with Dubayy 
was solved in 1985, but a number of others (e.g. with 
al-Fudjayra) remained outstanding in 1995. 

Since independence and integration into the UAE, 
al-Sharika has remained a sovereign emirate, although 
some powers (including, since 1976, defence) have 
been transferred to the federal level. The Amir rules 
by decree, but informal consultation plays an impor- 
tant role. The Emirate distinguishes itself from the 
others by its relatively greater achievement in educa- 
tion (the first modern school in any of the emirates 
was established here in 1953, and the Amir himself 
holds a doctorate from Exeter University), by a relat- 
ively outspoken press, and by the fact that alcohol 
was banned in 1985. Development has taken off on 
the basis of oil revenues, initially mainly through aid 
from al-Kuwayt and Abi Zabi, but since 1974 also 
from al-Sharika’s own small oil and gas exports. Crude 
oil output since 1988 has totalled some 40,000 b/d. 
Some light industry has developed, and agriculture and 
fishing retain a diminishing part of the labour force, 
yet their contribution to GDP has been small by com- 
parison to hydrocarbons, construction and services. The 
development boom since the 1970s has also resulted 
in large-scale labour immigration, as in the other emi- 
rates. The foreign population exceeds the number of 
nationals, although its proportion is probably some- 
what lower than the 80-90% which has been esti- 
mated for the UAE as a whole since the 1980s. 
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SHARISH, the Spanish Arabic place name 
corresponding to the modern Jerez de la 
Frontera, in the north of the province of Cadiz. 
The original Islamic core of the town appeared on 
the site of the ancient Hasta Regia, 2 km/1.2 miles 
from modern Jerez. In the middle of the 6th/12th 
century, the population was apparently moved to a 
new site, where the town became firmly fixed. The 
anonymous author of the Dhikr bildd al-Andalus (8th- 
9th/14th-15th centuries) merely states that Sharish 
“was built in Islamic times”. 

Documentary evidence shows that Sharish at an 
early date fell within the kira or province of Shadina 
[¢.0.], whose chef-lieu it was, according to some Islamic 
historian (e.g. al-Razi and Ibn Ghilib), but it does 
not seem to have played any notable role in the 
period of the Umayyad caliphate, and we do not even 
have a list of governors. In the time of the Taifas, 
it came under the authority of the Bani Djizrin, 
Berbers who rebelled in Kalsana during the time of 
fina and who also controlled Arcos and al-Djazira, 
the latter probably corresponding to Cadiz, according 
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to MJ. Viguera. They held power from 402/1011 to 
461/1069, when the ‘Abbadid al-Mu‘tadid [g.v.] of 
Seville attacked them, toppled them from power and 
absorbed their territory into his own Taifa. This sit- 
uation seems to have lasted until the arrival of the 
Almoravids in al-Andalus. Later, Sharish was one of 
the towns which rose against this North African 
dynasty; it was there that Abu ’l-Kamar Ibn ‘Azzin, 
who controlled this region as well as Ronda, pro- 
claimed his independence. With other local rebels, 
he was one of the original members of the “second 
wave” of Taifas. Ibn ‘Azziin remained in charge of 
the administration of this region until the establish- 
ment of the Almohads in al-Andalus, to whom he re- 
mained faithful. It was under these last rulers that 
the defences of the town were strengthened and that 
its walls were built, described by al-Idrisi; they con- 
tained an area of ca. 50 ha and sheltered some 16,000 
inhabitants. 

Towards 1176, the lands of Sharish and Arcos were 
attacked by Ferdinand II, and reached by Ibn Hid 
[see HOpiDs}] in the course of his expansionist plans; 
it was in fact at Jerez that he was defeated by the 
Castilians in 1230. The Islamic history of the town 
gradually recedes after the Castilian conquest of Seville 
in 1248, and it was in vassalage to Ferdinand III. 
After the Mudéjar revolt of 1264, the population of 
Jerez, Arcos, Medina Sidonia, Vejer, Sanlicar, etc. 
was subdued by Alfonso X. From this time onwards, 
this region formed the political frontier with the Nasrid 
kingdom of Granada [see NAsRIDs]. 

Concerning the natural resources of Sharish, al- 
Razi (4th/10th century) states that the region was 
rich in all the products of land and sea, and al-Idrisi 
mentions the vines and olive and fig trees of its fer- 
tile agriculture, placing the town at two days’ good 
journey along the road from Seville. The author of 
the Dhikr describes its pastures and vales, indicating 
that it was also good for stock-rearing. A famous son 
of the town was the famed commentator on the 
Mokamat of al-Hariri, Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min al-Sharishi (d. 619/1222 [9.v.]). 

Finally, one should note, to avoid possible confu- 
sion, that Sharisha appears in the Arabic sources as 
a place-name corresponding to Jerez de los Caballeros, 
in the modern Spanish province of Badajoz. 
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as (F. RotpAn Castro) 

AL-SHARISHI, Asu ’1-‘AppAs Kamat AL-DIN 
Aumap b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min al-Kaysi, grammarian, 
philologist and littérateur of Muslim Spain 
(557-619/1181-1222), born at Sharish [¢.v.] (modern 
Jerez de la Frontera) in the province of Cadiz and 
died in his natal town. 

He functioned mainly as a teacher of Arabic lan- 
guage, but like many of his compatriots, went to the 
East, probably to make the Pilgrimage to Mecca and 
probably search of knowledge (j@ talab al-‘lm). The 
biographies of him cite a piece of verse which he com- 
posed when resident in Egypt in which he expresses 
his regrets at ever having left Syria and his admira- 
tion for the land’s beauty (Nafh al-tib, ii, 116, 392). 








Al-Sharisht wrote a commentary on the [dah of 
al-Farist and another on the Djumal of al-Zadjdjadji, 
as well as treatises on metrics, an anthology of Ara- 
bic poetry and a résumé of the Nawadir of Abt ‘Ali 
al-Kalt [g.v.]. But he is above all known as author 
of a commentary on the Makamat of al-Hariri [9.7], 
which soon became known in Spain and, from the 
opening of the 6th/12th century, formed part of the 
programme of studies for Andalusian scholars (see al- 
Ru‘ayni, Bamamadj, Damascus 1962, 32-3, 44, 51, 60, 
79). Al-Sharishi produced three commentaries on the 
Makamat: a large one, literary; a middle-sized one, 
philological; and a small one, a résumé. The first was 
printed at Balak 1284/1867, 1300/1883, and at Cairo 
1306/1889. The second exists in ms. at Leiden, 
no. 415. Amongst some twenty commentaries pro- 
duced, al-Sharishi’s is undoubtedly the most complete 
and the most famous; thus the Makdmat found their 
most productive commentator in Spain. In his Sharh’s 
preface, i, 8-9, al-Sharishi states, in highly respectful 
terms, that his work is dedicated to the Almohad 
rulers Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Nasir (595-60/1198-1213) 
and his son and heir presumptive Aba Ya‘kib al- 
Mustansir (610-20/ 1213-23). 

The biographer Ibn al-Abbar, i, 136-7 no. 281, 
mentions having met the author in ca. 616/1219 at 
Valencia, at the house of his master Abu ’l-Hasan b. 
Harik, to whom al-SharishT then submitted his com- 
mentary on al-Hariri. Al-Ru‘ayni likewise states that 
he met al-Sharishi in 615/1218, followed his courses 
and obtained his authorisation (iq@j@za [q.v.]) to trans- 
mit the whole of his works (see Barndmag, 90-1). 

In his Shadharat, v, 392, Ibn al-‘Imad confuses Ahmad 
with Muhammad al-Sharishi (d. 685/12860) and erro- 
neously attributes to this latter person a commentary 
on al-Harirt which is the work of the former. Al- 
Makkari, Najh, ii, 131-2, in fact draws attention to 
this confusion. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Sharishi, Sharh Makamat al-Hariri, Cairo 
1372/1952; Suyiiti, Bughya, 143; Safadi, Waft, vii, 
158 no. 3084; Makkari, Nafh al-tib, ed. ‘Abbas, 
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. (A. Ben ABDESSELEM) 

SHARIYA, one of the renowned female 
singers at the ‘Abbasid court, was born ¢a. 
200/815 in Basra as a muwallada of an Arab father 
and a non-Arab mother. She died after 256/870, 
probably in Samarra. 

While still a young girl, she was acquired by Ibrahim 
b. al-Mahdi [¢.v.], who refined her musical education 
and made her a competent transmitter of his own 
compositions. After the death of her master in 224/ 
839, she first served al-Mu‘tasim, and she reached the 
zenith of her career under the caliph and musician 
al-Wathik. Under al-Mutawakkil, an open competition 
broke out between Shariya as a representative of the 
“romantic” school of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, and the 
famous ‘Arib, who stood for the “classical” style of 
Ishak al-Mawsili [¢.v.] and his school. Their violent 
rivalry split the public of Samarra into two camps. 
Shariya was still active under al-Mu‘tazz, who wrote 
her biography and assembled her song texts in a book 
entitled AkAbar Shariya. It was handed down by Kurays 
al-Mughanni (d. 324/936) to Abu ’I-Faradj al-Isfahani, 
who used it in his Kitab al-Aghani al-kabir. Al-Mu‘tamid 
was the last caliph to admire her talents, including 
her skill at cooking. In her songs she showed a predilec- 
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tion for the “light” (d4afif) form of the metre called 
ramal [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Aghani®, xvi, Cairo 1961, 3-16; 
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SHARK aLt-ANDALUS, an expression which 

denotes, in the mediaeval Arabic texts and also in 
contemporary historical usage, the eastern region, 
adjacent to the Mediterranean, of Muslim 
Spain. In both cases, the term has a geographical 
and not an administrative application, and it is diffi- 
cult to demonstrate a priori which regions of the penin- 
sula are being referred to. 

The centre of the Shark al-Andalus is the region 
of Valencia (Balansiya [g.v.]}, but the expression prob- 
ably has a wider sense than the modern one of Levante. 
The unfavourable attitude of the Valencians to this 
last term, which they consider “Castilocentric” and 
pejorative, seems to have favoured, in contemporary 
historiography, the use of Shark al-Andalus, which 
spills over into, in ancient times as now, in a some- 
what vague fashion, the surrounding regions. 

These last are as follows. To the west, the moun- 
tain zones stretching between the region of Valencia 
and Toledo. They correspond, in their western part 
(modern province of Cuenca) to the kira or region 
called that of Shantabariyya [g.v.] (Santaver), but the 
neighbouring regions of Balansiya (Teruel, Albarracin, 
called Shantamariyat al-Shark [g.v.]), and above all 
Alpuente (al-Biint) are incontestably part of the Shark. 
In the north, the zone ventred on the Ebro valley is 
generally called al-Thaghr al-ala “Upper march”, but 
the eastern part (the region of Tortosa) is also called 
al-Thaghr al-sharki, and is easily included in the Shark 
al-Andalus. In the south, the modern region of Murcia 
traditionally has the name of Tudmir. This last includes 
a good part of the province of Alicante, with the 
town of the same name, Elche and Orihuela, as far 
as the mountains of the Alcoy massif which separate 
the kiras of Tudmir and Balansiya. The journal of the 
Arabists of Alicante, devoted in the first place to the 
history of eastern al-Andalus, has however been given 
the name Sharg al-Andalus. Finally, the Balearics (al- 
Djaz@ir al-Sharkiyya) are more or less part of the 
Shark, considered in a large sense. 

It is, rather, recent historiographical considerations— 
polemics concerning the history of this region—than 
historical consistency over a geographical-historical 
entity, which can justify an article Shark al-Andalus in 
this Encyclopaedia. For, from a historical perspective, 
it is not very easy to establish the specific nature of 
the Shark. In the age of the Umayyads of Cordova, 
the eastern part of al-Andalus, urbanised to only a 
small degree, is little mentioned in the sources, and 
it would seem to be, rather, this negative and “back- 
wards” character which ought to be brought out. The 
break with Antiquity in regard to urban life is very 





striking. The town of Valencia had very little impor- 
tance between the 6th and 10th centuries. It was, 
from a regional point of view, on a level with Jativa 
(Shatiba [¢.v.]), which is no longer today a consider- 
able centre. The Balearics were only attached politi- 
cally to Cordova in the first half of the 10th century, 
and Madinat Mayiirka only assumed a certain impor- 
tance at the end of this period. Tortosa was a fron- 
tier town which only slowly came to life. Murcia, 
founded for military and administrative reasons in 
216/831, only became an important centre in the 
1]th-13th centuries. 

This impression of torpor only changes perceptibly 
with the crisis of the Umayyad caliphate (399-422/ 
1009-31), and very likely marks an evolution already 
in train: the progressive commercial reawakening of 
the western Mediterranean in the course of the 10th 
century probably favoured the development of urban 
centres along the coasts. Taifas of Sakaliba [9.v.], sc. 
military and administrative elements of servile origin, 
grew up at Tortosa, Valencia and Denia (as also fur- 
ther south at Almeria, which had enjoyed a consid- 
erable development in the 4th/10th century) between 
400-3/1010-12. It is likely that these elements in the 
region were reinforced after the beginning of the cri- 
sis of the caliphate by the expulsion from Cordova 
of further Sakaliba of high rank by the caliph 
Muhammad II al-Mahdi, who had been embroiled 
with them. The most active and long-lasting of these 
Taifas was that of Mudjahid [g.v.] of Denia [see 
pAntya], who reigned there from 403/1012-13 till his 
death in 436/1044-5. He seized control of the 
Balearics, and tried—without success—to conquer 
Sardinia. His son ‘Ali reigned for a further thirty 
years after him. The other Saklabi Taifas were less 
durable, except for the one which took shape in the 
Balearics after the end of the independent power of 
Denia, absorbed by the more powerful Taifa king- 
dom of Saragossa in 468/1075-6. Two successive 
Saklabi amirs retained power in the “eastern islands” 
until the devastating attack on the islands by a naval 
expedition of Pisans and Catalans in 507/1114. 

At the end of the 11th century, the greater part 
of the Shark fell under the control of the Cid [see 
AL-sID], who seized power at Valencia in 1087. The 
Almoravid conquest of the region was put back by a 
decade or so compared with the rest of al-Andalus, 
and only took place after the death (in 1099) of the 
Castilian chief, sc. in 495/1102. During the crisis of 
the years 540-2/1145-7, which ended Almoravid power 
in al-Andalus, the eastern region had, like the rest of 
the country, a disturbed history, with the formation 
of local, autonomous powers at Valencia and Murcia, 
both by now amongst the most important economic, 
political and intellectual centres of Muslim Spain. 
Whilst Almohad authority was being progressively 
extended over the rest of al-Andalus, this region be- 
came organised into an independent amirate under a 
military chief formerly of the Almoravid forces, but 
originally from the north of the region of Valencia, 
Muhammad b. Sa‘d b. Mardanish [see 1BN MARDANISH]. 
From his capital of Murcia he exercised power over 
all the Mediterranean side of al-Andalus (apart from 
Tortosa, conquered by the Christians in 1148). Despite 
Almohad military pressure, this independent princi- 
pality, the only Muslim power to have controlled the 
whole of the Shark (except for the islands), main- 
tained itself all through Ibn Mardanish’s reign (542- 
67/1147-72). Strongly anti-Almohad, he recognised 
in principle the ‘Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad, and 
welcomed the fikaha’ who had fled from the Almohads, 
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im part probably for ideological reasons. But imme- 
diately after his death, his sons submitted to the 
Almohads. During the same period, and until 1102, 
the Balearics, ruled by a power carrying on the 
Almoravid tradition, that of the Bani Ghaniya [9.v.], 
also escaped Almohad domination. 

After the fall of Almohad power in the peninsula 
in 625/1228, distinct powers arose in Murcia and 
Valencia, whilst an Almohad governor remained in 
Majorca. Certain texts, mainly a collection of politico- 
literary letters called the K: Zawahir al-fikar, studied 
by E. Molina Lépez (Murcia y el Levante espafol en el 
siglo XIII (1224-1266) a través de la correspondencia ofi- 
cial, personal y diplomdtica, résumé of his Univ. of 
Granada doctoral thesis, Granada 1978), nevertheless 
testify to a movement of élites and ideas in the east- 
em region as a whole during this troubled period 
which preceded the occupation of the capital cities of 
the Shark by the Aragonese (Majorca in 1229, Valen- 
cia in 1238) and by the Castilians (Murcia in 1243). 
From the standpoint of intellectual and religious life, 
there seems to have been a fairly different atmos- 
phere at Valencia, more traditional and marked by 
the dominance of the study of hadith, whereas at 
Murcia mystical currents were very strong (Ibn ‘Arabi 
and Ibn Sab‘in were natives of the city). 

The historiography of the Shark has been favoured, 
in relation to other regions of al-Andalus, by certain 
factors. One should probably note here the relative 
abundance of Arabic sources and contemporary doc- 
uments on the Reconquest on the one hand, and on 
the other, some peculiarities in the history of eastern 
Muslim Spain (it was the Cid’s main theatre of action; 
it seems especially marked by certain traditions going 
back to the Islamic period, such as in irrigation; and 
it continued to have an important Mudéjar community 
after the Reconquest). The main outlines of regional 
history began to be traced quite early. For the Balea- 
rics, by Alvaro Campaner y Fuertes (Bosquejo histérico 
de la dominacién islamita en las Islas Baleares, Palma 1888), 
and for Murcia by Mariano Gaspar Remiro (Histona 
de Murcia musulmana, Saragossa 1905). In the first quar- 
ter of the 20th century, Valencia was the subject of 
several works by the Arabist Julian Ribera y Tarrago 
(collected together in his Disertaciones y optisculos, Madrid 
1928, but it was quite a long time later that another 
Valencian Arabist, Ambrosio Huici Miranda, wrote 
a satisfactory general history of the region (Histona 
musulmana de Valencia y su regién, Valencia 1970). This 
latter work is in part a “rounded” rejoinder to the 
“Castilocentric” nature of the great work by Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal (Za Espafia del Cid, Madrid 1929) and 
its exaltation of the personage of the Cid. 

The somewhat polemical character which this his- 
toriography of the Shark al-Andalus assumed in re- 
gard to Valencia was accentuated in the 1980s. The 
idea put forward by Pierre Guichard of an early 
“Berberisation” of the eastern region (Le peuplement de 
la région de Valence aux deux premiers siécles de la domina- 
tion musulmane, in Mélanges de la Casa de Valézquez, v 
[1969]), aroused increasingly clear opposition from 
several Arabists, principally Mikel de Epalza (Los 
beréberes y la arabizacién del Pais Valenciano, in Miscellanea 
Sanchis Guarner, Valencia 1984), Maria Jesis Rubiera 
(Toponimia arabigo-valentna: falsos atroprénimos beréberes, in 
ibid.), Carmen Barcelé (Galgos 0 podencos? Sobre la supuesta 
berberizacién del pais valenciano en los siglos VIH y IX, in 
Al-Qantara, xi [1990)]). 

The works of Miquel Barcelé and his disciples at 
the Autonomous University of Barcelona—which have 
tried to emphasise, above all from the abundant place- 





name evidence with its clan and tribal aspects (see 
also Guichard, in his Al-Andalus. Estructura antropéligica 
de una sociedad islémica en Occidente, Barcelona 1976), 
the segmentary aspect of Muslim society in the east- 
ern regions of the peninsula on the eve of the Re- 
conquest—have given rise of refutations of the same 
kind (Epalza, Precisiones sobre instituciones musulmans de 
las Baleares, in Les illes orientals d’al-Andalus, V Fornades 
d’estudis historics locals, Palma, Majorca 1987). From the 
archaeological point of view, the “non-feudal” char- 
acteristics of Muslim rural fortifications in eastern 
Spain adduced as evidence by A. Bazzana, P. Cressier 
and Guichard (Chéteaux ruraux d’al-Andalus. Histoire et 
archéologie des husiin du Sud-est de l’Espagne, Madrid 1988) 
have also stimulated polemics. Up to a certain point, 
these debates, which touch on the nature of society 
in Muslim Spain, may be considered as marking fresh 
stages and a prolongation of (whilst fairly well remov- 
ing them from the centre stage) the controversies 
between Américo Castro and C. Sanchez Albornoz 
on the impact of the Arab conquest and the “orien- 
talisation” of the peninsula in mediaeval times. 
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SHARKAWA or SHErKAwa, the common eth- 
nic designation of a Marabout group in cen- 
tral Morocco, belonging to the Shadhili-Djazali 
brotherhood through the intermediary of the mystic 
Abi Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Tabba‘ [9.v.]. The singu- 
lar is Sharkawt, synonym of sharki (shargi, pl. shraga), 
a geographical ethnic name (cf. on the other hand 
Tadili, ethnic from Tadla confined to the shurafa’ of 
this name, while the geographical ethnic is Tadlauz). 
The principal zéwiya of the Sharkawa is in the town 
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of Abu ’l-Dja‘d (modern form, Boujad), in the Tadla, 
between the Middle Atlas and the Atlantic coast. It 
attained importance at the end of the 11th/17th cen- 
tury and henceforth became one of the most fre- 
quented sanctuaries in Morocco. 

Among the more notable of this Marabout family 
may be mentioned: 1. the founder of the zdwiya of 
Abu °l-Dja‘d, MawamMap B. Ast °L-KAsIM AL-SHARKI 
AL-SumMAYRI AL-Za‘RI AL-Dyasiri, d. 1. Muharram 
1010/2 July 1601; a monograph was devoted to him 
by one of his descendants, Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Khalik b. Muhammad al-‘Arisf al-Tadili al-Sharkawi, 
entitled al-Murakki ft dhikr bad manakib al-kuth saynidt 
M. al-Sharki, 2. the latter’s son, MUHAMMAD AL-Mu'‘TA, 
d. Rabi‘ II 1092/April-May 1681; 3. his son MuHam- 
MAD AL-SALIH, who was the patron of the historian 
al-Ifrani [g.v.] (or al-Wafrani): a monograph entitled 
al-Rawd al-yani al-f@ih fi manakib al-shaykh Abi ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad al-Salikh, was devoted to him by a 
scholar of Fas who was kad? of Meknes (Miknasat al- 
Zaytin) in the reign of the ‘Alawid sultan Mawlay 
Isma‘il, sc. by Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Rahhal al-Ma‘dani 
al-Tadili, d. 1140/1728; 4. the son of the preceding, 
MunammaD at-Mu‘TA, who restored the zdwiya and 
wrote a collection of prayers in no fewer than 40 vol- 
umes entitled Dhakhirat al-ghant wa ’l-muhtad, fi sahib 
al-hwa wa ’l-tadj (there is one volume in the Biblio- 
théque Générale of Rabat, no. 100, cf. E. Lévi-Pro- 
vengal, Les manuscrits arabes de Rabat, i, 36); he died 
in Muharram 1180/June 1766. A monograph was de- 
voted to him by his secretary Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-‘Abdini, d. 1189/1775-6, entitled Yatimat 
al-‘ukiid al-wusta fi manakib al-shaykh al-Mu'‘ta. 
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255-84. ae (E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 
AL-SHARKAWI, ‘Asp at-RaHMAN, modern 


Egyptian poet, story-teller and dramatist, was 
born in Shibin al-Kim, Lower Egypt, on 10 November 
1920. He practised law from 1943 to 1945, and was 
subsequently employed in the Ministry of Education 
until 1956, but was also active in journalism from 
1945, rising to the directorship of the Riz al-Yasuf 
Foundation 1971-7. He was Secretary-General of the 
Supreme Council for Arts, Literature and Social 
Sciences 1977-9. He died on 10 November 1987. 
Two slim volumes record his extant poetry, which 
is mostly from the 1940s. It is decidedly romantic on 
personal themes, ironic and vehement on political 
ones, His anti-establishment stance in this and in early 
short stories and sketches brought him into conflict 
with the censors, and he had a taste of imprisonment 
in 1946 and 1947. His al-Ard “The Earth” first pub- 
lished in 1954, portraying villagers rising in revolt 
against grasping landowners and corrupt authorities, 


was the first of four novels of the same temper, the 
social realism aimed at being reduced to a conflict 
between virtue and villainy. Between 1962 and 1981, 
he wrote nine plays in verse on resistance to foreign 
oppressors in modern Algeria and Palestine, and on 
heroes of the past from al-Husayn b. ‘Ali to ‘Urabi, 
all represented as champions of social justice. After a 
book on the Prophet revealingly entitled Muhammad 
Rasil al-Hurriyya “Muhammad the Apostle of Freedom” 
(1962) and another on aspects of Islamic thought 
(1972), he produced between 1980 and 1987 five 
books retelling in prose the stories of early Muslim 
leaders, stressing their humanism and their resistance 
to social and political pressures that might have com- 
promised their probity. 
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SHARK (sharkz), (a., T.) literally “oriental, eastern”, 

with the non-technical meanings in Turkish of (a) 
song; (b) almost any type of song belonging to Turkish 
art music, especially as opposed to the folk-song, des- 
ignates as a technical term: (1) in music a certain 
form of classical Turkish song; (2) in literature 
a genre of Turkish strophic poem composed 
on literary lines with the aim or ultimate result of 
being set to music. 

The genre of lyric called sharki is composed in 
accordance with the rules of the Arabo-Persian met- 
rical system (‘arid [g.v.]), in contradistinction to the 
popular lyric as represented by the folk-song, which 
is composed according to the original Turkic method 
of versification (parmak hisdbi, wherein the verses are 
based not on quantity as in “rid but on the num- 
ber and stress of the syllables). Common to both types 
of lyric is the strophic composition. 

These formal characteristics place the sharki in the 
group of musammat [q.v.], the strophic forms of diwan 
poetry. The majority of the sharkis have stanzas of 
four lines. When the sharki made its appearance in 
the 17th century, the murabba‘, a musammat with four- 
line stanzas, had already been in existence for cen- 
turies and it was the murabba‘ that was often set to 
music prior to the emergence of the sharki. The rhyme 
schemes of the sharki and the murabba‘ are not only 
almost identical but the rhyme schemes considered to 
be typical for the shark? were used in the murabba‘ not 
only after the sharki acquired a place in literature, 
but also, albeit very rarely, before. As to the sharki, 
it always made use of the typical murabba‘ rhyme 
schemes, too. 

The sole difference between the typical murabba‘ 
and the typical sharki rhyme schemes lies in the first 
stanza; in the murabba‘ it is aaaa (followed by bbq, 
ceca, etc.) or aaaA (followed by 606A, cccA, etc.; the 
capital letter stands for a refrain), in the sharki it is 
abab (followed by cccb, dddb, etc.) or adaA (followed 
by 666A, cccA, etc.) or aBaB (followed by cccB, ddaB, 
etc.). Other variations in rhyme schemes are negligi- 
ble in number. 

Yet the sharki is not formally restricted to the fourline 
stanza, as there are—although much fewer in num- 
ber and of later provenance—sharkis with stanzas of 
five or six lines. These generally have the rhyme 
schemes of the mukhammes-i mtitekerrir and the miised- 
des-i_miitekerrir (aaaaA, bbbbA, ceccA etc.; aaaAA, bbbAA, 
cccAA, etc.; aaaaaA, bbbbbA, cececA, etc.; aaaaAA, bbbbAA, 
ccccAA, etc.; respectively). As in all diwan poetry, the 
rules of rhyming are strictly observed in the sharki, 
in contradistinction to the folk-song where they are 
not observed as strictly. 
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The third line of each stanza of the shark? is called 
miyan or miyan-khane (“the middle” and “mid-house” 
respectively) and is generally the most effective line 
of the stanza. If repeated as a refrain, the ultimate 
line or the ultimate and penultimate lines of each 
stanza are called nakarat “refrain”, literally “peckings”. 
(Both of these terms are also used for the description 
of sharkis set to music.) 

The sharkis are generally rather short, comprising 
3-5 stanzas (whereas the other types of musammat are 
often longer). The poet states his makklas (pen-name) 
in the last stanza (as is the case with the other types 
of musammat), though there are exceptions to this rule. 

No restrictions with regard to the metres of ‘arid 
used in composing sharkis are known; the preferred 
metres are remel and hezed}. 

The shark? is generally about the various aspects of 
love (and to a lesser degree, about the pleasures of 
life); the tone is light. The murabba‘ shows much more 
variety with respect to subject matter The language 
of the sharki is not too intricate, which makes it con- 
venient to be sung. It is simpler than that of the 
ghazel, and generally, but not always, even simpler 
than that of the murabba‘, yet still elevated and free 
trom dialectal forms. Here, too, it differs from the 
folk-song, which is quite free from restrictions as 
regards subject matter, imagery, and phraseology. 

These characteristics oblige us to consider the shark? 
not as a truly independent structure of versification 
but as a genre of lyric that is undeniably closely 
related to the murabba. The emergence of the shark? 
can be dated—based on the appearance of examples 
both bearing the title sharki and having the rhyme 
schemes in the first stanza that are considered typi- 
cal of the sharki—towards the end of the 11th/17th 
century. The first known examples are 11 sharkis by 
N@ili-yi Kadim (d. 1077/1666-7), followed by 9 sharkis 
by Yahya Nazim (d. 1139/1727), who himself set his 
sharkis to music. It is Nedim (d. 1143/1730 [g.v.]) 
who is regarded as the greatest master of the sharki 
and who had a lasting influence. The 27 sharkis in 
his diwan have all been set to music and are con- 
sidered to be among the outstanding examples of 
Turkish classical music. After Nedim, the popularity 
of the sharki increased, even the Mewlewi sheykk and 
master of allegorical poetry Sheykh Ghalib (d. 1213/ 
1799) wrote 11 skarkis, and we find a considerable 
number of sharkis by various poets in the 19th cen- 
tury. One of these, Sheref Khanim (d. 1861), wrote 
as many as 41. However, the greatest number of 
sharkis was composed by Enderiinlu Wasif (d. 1240/ 
1824-5); 211 poems are to be found in the sharkiyyat 
section of his diwdan entitled Guilshen-i ¢fkar. 

Yahya Kemal (d. 1958) was the last great master 
of this type of lyric, though shark recitals continue to 
enjoy considerable popularity in our time. 
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AL-SHARKI 3. at-KUTAMI (d. ca. 150/767, 
according to Sezgin, GAS, viii, 115; ca. 155/772, 
according to al-Zirikli, Adam’, ix, 139), transmitter 
of ancient Arabic poetry and akfbdr, quoted also 
for lexicographical, genealogical, geographical, and his- 
torical data. There is some fluctuation in the sources 
between al-Sharki and Sharki as well as between al- 








Kutami and Kutami; in addition, there is some dis- 
cussion whether Katami is the correct reading. The 
form given here has the best authority. Both names 
are lakabs, his real name being al-Walid b. al-Husayn, 
with the Amya Abu ’l-Muthanna., In his tribal affilia- 
tion he was a Kalbi, and he hailed from Kifa (Ta’rith 
Baghdad, ix, 278). 

Like his student Ibn al-Kalbi [9.v.], he is best char- 
acterised as an antiquarian of the Arab past. Due to 
his wide knowledge in the Arab “humanities”, he was 
called to Baghdad by al-Mansir and entrusted with 
the instruction of the future caliph al-Mahdi [¢.vv.] 
(tid. and Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzha, 22, cf. also al-Mas‘tdi, 
Muriig, vi, 251-6 = §§ 2458-63). 

Being an akkbari, he is frowned upon by the strict 
traditionists (e.g. Ibn Hadjar, Zésdn, iii, 142-3); but 
this is due to the fact that, with early scholars, the 
two branches of knowledge have not yet been rigor- 
ously separated; in other words, he should not have 
been regarded as a muhaddith, at all (see the pertinent 
remarks on al-Sharki and similar figures in S. Leder, 
Korpus, 309-10). He is credited by Ibn Hadjar with 
only ten hadiths anyway, most of them mandir. 

No titles of books by al-Sharki are given in the 
sources. Ibn al-Nadim credits him with a kasida on 
ghartb “rare words” (Féhrist, 90 and 170 [the latter a 
list of such kasa’id]). Most of the extant akhbar and 
other text units are found in al-Djahiz, al-Bayan wa 
‘-tabyin and al-Hayawan, al-Tabari, Ta’rikk, and al- 
Mas‘idi, Muriigj, see the respective indices. A field in 
which his authority is often invoked is the aetiologies 
of proverbs (Sellheim, Sprichwérter, 30-1, 99, 117, 136, 
140, 149). In a number of cases his stories, always 
well told, deviate from other explanations of the same 
proverb. 

This leads us to another aspect of his personality: 
he is also characterised as a story-teller (sahib samar, 
in Ta’rikk Baghdad, ix, 279, and cf. al-Djahiz, al- 
Hayawén, v, 302-3, where one of al-Sharki’s stories is 
characterised as “women’s talk” [min ahadith al-nisa’]). 
Fittingly, Ibn al-Nadim lists him among the compilers 
of love-stories (Féhrist, 306). Some of his transmissions 
are, therefore, likely to be creative “transmissions”. 
This phenomenon, typical of early akhbaris, has been 
analysed and evaluated by Leder (Korpus, 308-14) with 
regard to al-Haytham b. ‘Adi (d. 207/822 [9.v.], one 
of the scholars who transmitted from al-Sharki). It is 
not meaningful to call al-Sharki an impostor (Blachére, 
HLA, i, 126). 

Although he is said to have been a transmitter of 
poetry, he is not mentioned in connection with any 
specific diwans, as his absence from the relevant dis- 
cussions in Sezgin, GAS, ii, Blachére, HLA, and Nasir 
al-Din al-Asad, Masadir al-shi'r al-djahilt?, Cairo 1962, 
shows. This might mean that his poetry transmission 
occurred only within the framework of his akhbar. 
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SHARKIS, an Indian dynasty established in the 
closing years of the 8th/14th century with Djawnpur, 
(g.v.] as its capital. It had a life span of about one 
hundred years (796-901/1394-1495) during which six 
rulers—Malik Sarwar Kh*adja Djahan (796-802/1394- 
99), Malik Mubarak Shah Karanfal (802-4/1399- 
1401), Shams al-Din Ibrahim Shah (804-44/ 1401-40), 
Mahmiid Shah (844-62/1440-67), Muhammad Shah 
(862-3/1457-8) and Husayn Shah (863-901 /1458-95)— 
exercised authority. 

The founder of the Sharkr kingdom, Malik Sarwar 
[g.v.], was a eunuch in the service of Firtiz Shah 
Tughluk [9.v.]. He was custodian of the royal jew- 
ellery and shahna-yi shahr (City Superintendent). Sultan 
Muhammad Shah entrusted the eastern districts to 
him and conferred the title of Malik al-Shark (Lord of 
the East) on him. Disturbed conditions helped him in 
extending his territory. He brought all the -rich dis- 
tricts of Uttar Pradesh under his control, and his 
authority stretched to Tirhut in north Bihar and 
touched the boundary of Nepal. In the west, Kan- 
nawdj, Bhodjpur and Udjdjayn were under him. Rulers 
of Djadjnagar and Bengal were his feudatories. Malik 
Sarwar died suddenly in Rabi‘ I 801/November 1399 
after a brief reign of five years and six months, but 
he had firmly planted his dynasty. His administrative 
talent and political realism were extraordinary. His 
patronage of scholars made Djawnpur a veritable cen- 
tre of culture and learning. 

Malik Mubarak Shah Karanfal, who succeeded 
Malik Sarwar, was his adopted son. According to 
Yahya Sirhindi, he was a nephew of Khidr Khan, 
the founder of the Sayyid dynasty [g.v.], but some 
scholars have attributed negroid origin to him. Soon 
after his accession, he had to face an invasion of 
Malla Ikbal [¢.v.], but he successfully pushed him 
back. Sometime later both Sultan Mahmid Shah 
Tughluk and Malla Ikbal marched against Djawnpur. 
Mubarak set out to face the invaders but died sud- 
denly on the way. 

Mubiarak’s younger brother, Ibrahim, who succeeded 
him, had also to face a joint attack of Malla Ikbal 
and Sultan Mahmiid Shah. Mahmiid occupied the 
city of Kannawdj {g¢.v.]. Ibrahim’s efforts to retrieve 
the fort having failed, he made peace with Mahmid. 
The Hindu ruler of Tirhut was a tributary of the 
Sharkis. In 1402 Malik Arslan attacked and killed its 
Radja, Ganesvara. Ibrahim installed his son Kirti 
Singh on the throne. Later, when Kirti’s son Shiv 
Singh turned hostile, Ibrahim annexed Tirhut. In 
Djumada I 809/October 1406, Ibrahim marched 
against Kannawdj and conquered it, which immensely 
enhanced his prestige. Next year, in Djumada I 
810/October 1407, Ibrahim marched against Dihli, 
but when he reached the banks of the Djumna he 
heard that Sultan Muzaffar of Gudjarat was mov- 
ing towards Djawnpur. He hastily turned back. In 
Muharram 817/April 1414, he attacked Kalpi [¢.v.]. 
After a feigned retreat he reappeared and captured 
Mahoba and Ruth. Iradj was then conquered. Ibrahim 
next attacked the fort of Shaykhpur with naptha-hurl- 
ing engines and catapults. The garrison became ner- 
vous and appealed for mercy. Kadir Khan was allowed 
to rule over Kalpi on accepting the suzerainty of 
Djawnpur, but he later gave up this allegiance and 
conquered Iradj. 

In 817/1414 Ibrahim was invited by Shaykh Nar 
Kutb-i ‘Alam, a distinguished Cisht? saint of Bengal 


[see CisTryys] to march against Radja Ganesh [¢.v.] 
of Dinadjpur, who had established himself in Bengal 
and was oppressing the Muslims (Maktubat-i Nir Kutb-i 
‘Alam, ms. author’s personal collection). Ibrahim set 
out with a strong army. Ganesh approached Shaykh 
Nar Kutb-i ‘Alam with the request to intercede. The 
saint agreed to his request, provided that his younger 
son accepted Islam and that Ganesh promised not to 
harass the Muslims. Ganesh’s son Djuda later ascended 
the throne as Djalal al-Din. 

In 840/1437 Ibrahim marched against the Sayyid 
Muhammad Shah of Dihli. The latter sued for peace 
and arranged a matrimonial alliance, giving his daugh- 
ter, Bibi Radji, in marriage to Ibrahim’s son Mahmid. 
Ibrahim Sharkt ruled for forty years until his son 
ascended the throne in 844/1440, with the title of 
Mahmiid Shah. He organised an attack on Bengal 
(‘Abd al-Razzak, Matla‘ al-sa‘dayn, ii, 782-3), but when 
the Timirid Shah Rukh {9.v.] of Harat sent a mes- 
sage urging him to refrain from this attack, he gave 
up the idea. 

In 847/1443 Mahmiid Sharki marched against 
Nasir Khan of Kalpi. The latter abandoned Mahmi- 
dabad and fled to Candért and sought the help of 
the Khaldji ruler of Malwa, who marched (3 Sha‘ban 
848/8 January 1444) towards Mahmidabad at the 
head of a huge army. Several indecisive encounters 
took place between the two armies, but eventually 
peace was concluded and the Khadji ruler returned 
to Malwa. 

Mahmid Shah was deeply interested in the polit- 
ical affairs of Dihli, as the Sayyid sultan ‘Ala al-Din 
‘Alam Shah of Dihli was his wife’s brother. Harassed 
by his nobles, ‘Ala al-Din invited Bahlal Ladi [see 
Lopis] from Sirhind. But when Bahliil himself as- 
sumed royal authority, Mahmiid Sharki’s wife pre- 
vailed upon her husband to attack Dihli and dislodge 
Bahlil. In 856/1452 he accordingly marched against 
Dihli. But after a fierce battle at Narela, some 17 
miles from Dihlt, Mahmid had to retreat. In 858/ 
1454, however, he did capture Dawa, the capital of 
Udjdjayn. 

In 859/1455 a non-intervention treaty was reached 
between the Lédi and the Sharki sultans, but hardly 
a year had passed before hostilities started again. 
Mahmiid’s sudden death in 862/1458 was a serious 
setback to Sharki power. Bibi Radji raised his eldest 
son to the throne under the title of Sultan Muhammad. 
Muhammad endeavoured to patch up differences with 
Dihli, but without any lasting effect, and he fell fight- 
ing at Dalmaw. His successor Sultan Husayn entered 
into a four-year truce with Bahlal. He strengthened 
his hold over Tirhut, Orissa and Gwéaliyar, and in 
872/1468 planned an attack on Dihli. The battle 
fought at Candwar being indecisive, Husayn Shah 
sought the support of Bayna and Mewat. In 873/1469 
he again marched against Dihli, but was forced to 
take to flight, leaving behind even his harem. In 
875/147) for the third time he led an army against 
Dihli consisting of one lakh of horsemen and a thou- 
sand elephants. Through the mediation of Khan-i 
Djahan Lédi [9.v.], peace was arranged and Husayn 
returned to Etawa. Ignoring his pledged word, he led 
his armies against Dihli several more times. In the 
fifth campaign he was initially successful, but Bahlil’s 
army made a surprise attack which turned his vic- 
tory into complete rout. Driven to extremes, Husayn 
turned round and gave battle to Bahlil at Radjhohar, 
sixteen miles from Farrukhabad. Ultimately, peace was 
concluded and both sides agreed to keep to their old 
boundaries. But in 885/1480 he marched against Dihli 
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a sixth time. In 888/1483-84 Bahlil captured Djawn- 
pur, but out of generosity to a fallen enemy, allowed 
Husayn to retain a small tract in Cunar which had 
once constituted his family gjagir [¢.v.]. In 897/1492. 
Husayn fought against Sikandar Lédi, at Kathgarh, 
but was defeated and had to flee to Bihar. In 1494 
the forces of Sikandar and Husayn fought a fierce 
battle at Benares, in which Husayn was completely 
defeated. He fled to Colgong, a dependency of Lakh- 
nawti [q.v.] in Bengal. The ruler of Lakhnawti received 
him cordially and assigned the pargana of Colgong to 
him and permitted him to issue his own currency. 
Sikandar Lédi stayed in Djawnpur for six months and 
destroyed all the Sharki buildings. Sultan Husayn died 
in 911/1505, and with him the last vestiges of the 
Sharki dynasty disappeared. Though he did not suc- 
ceed in achieving his objectives, his tenacity of pur- 
pose and mobilisation of resources were remarkable. 
He never took any defeat as final but carried on his 
struggle against the Lédis till the last moment. Popular 
support and regional loyalties helped him in his pro- 
longed struggle. He was also a cultured prince, inter- 
ested in the fine arts, poetry and music. 

Under the Sharkis, Djawnpur became a renowned 
centre of culture and a rendezvous of scholars. Timir’s 
invasion drove many ‘ulamda’ and divines to seek shel- 
ter in Djawnpur, which came to be looked upon as 
a dar al-aman (Abode of Security). Among the distin- 
guished scholars of Djawnpur were included Shihab 
al-Din Dawlatabadi [q.v.], Mawlana Ilah Dad, Kh’adja 
Abu ’I-Fath and others. The Cishti saints of Djawnpur, 
Manikpur, Kicawéa, Kalpi, Kintur and Iradj played 
an important role in the cultural life of the region. 
The Kalandariyya, the Madariyya and the Shattariyya 
silsilas also flourished there, and Mahdawi da@’iras [see 
MAHDAWIs] came to be established there. 

The architectural achievements of the Sharkis were 
characterised by a synthesis of Muslim, Djayn and 
Hindu traditions. Malik Sarwar repaired and redesigned 
the old palace of Vidjaya Candra and named it Badi‘ 
Manzil (the Wonderful House). He enlarged the city 
of Djawnpur and named it Dar al-Suriir (the Abode 
of Bliss). New bazaars were added, old forts were re- 
paired, and bridges, gardens, wells and tanks were 
laid out by the Sharki rulers. Brbt Radji also took a 
keen interest in building activity. 

Construction of mosques on a large scale as a sym- 
bol of Sharki hegemony and political prestige, was a 
distinct feature of Sharki policy. When Sikandar Lodi 
thought of destroying these mosques, his real inten- 
tion must have been to destroy all signs of Sharki 
prestige. The ‘ulama’ prevented him from going that 
far. Percy Brown has rightly observed, “Had not... 
Sikandar Lodi shown his implacable enmity towards 
the last of the Sharqi kings ... by ruthlessly destroying 
or mutilating the monuments of that dynasty, its build- 
ings would have provided a provincial manifestation 
of Indo-Islamic architecture ...” (op. cit. in Bibl, 42). 
The most outstanding mosque was the Atala mosque 
which was built on the site of the temple of Atala 
Devi, and concerning it Brown remarks, “in the design 
of its fagade the Jaunpur architects have combined 
artistic skill with remarkable originality” (ébid., 43). 
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DJAWNPUR. (K.A. Nizar) 

AL-SHARKTYYA, a traditional name for the east- 
ern area of the Sultanate of Oman [see ‘uMAN], 
now the official Eastern Region of the Sultanate, which 
lies in the inland region of Eastern Hadjar, north- 
west of Dja‘lan and north of the Wahiba Sands (see 
Wilkinson, Water, 14, Fig. 5). The main towns of the 
region are Ibra, the largest, and Samad, al-Mudaybi, 
Sinaw and al-Kabil. The whole area is a sandy plain 
interspersed with wadis. 

Today, the official, extended region of al-Sharkiyya 
is made up of thirteen provinces (wiléyat), including 
Ibra, Bid(d)iyya, al-Kabil and al-Mudaybi and also 
Dja‘lan Bani Ba Hasan, Dja‘lan Bani Ba ‘Ali and 
the port and centre of ship-building, Sir, plus even 
the island of al-Masira (¢.v.]. 

Ibra is reckoned to have 23 villages and a popu- 
lation of 30,000. It contains the regional government 
offices and has a thriving commercial life. Al-Kabil 
has 16 villages and a total population of about 30,000. 
It is famed for its religious learning and horseman- 
ship. Apart from its ship-building, Sar, with its approx- 
imately 70,000 inhabitants, is famed for its woodcarving 
and the manufacture of doors, as well as daggers, 
jewellery and woven fabrics. The whole region, as in 
all regions of northern ‘Umi§an, is scattered with large 
and impressive strongholds and fortresses. 
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AL-SHARKIYYA, the name of a kira and of 
a province (formerly, ‘amal, now mudiriyya) in Egypt. 

1. The kara of al-Sharkiyya which replaced the 
Byzantine pagarchy of Aphroditopolis, was one of the 
few districts which received an Arabic name; the lat- 
ter is explained by its situation on the eastern bank 
of the Nile. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent of its territory, 
which lay immediately south of the capital of the 
country, al-Fustat. The first capital of the kara, situ- 
ated on the right bank of the river, was Ansina 
(Antinée), but the small number (17) of villages in the 
kira of al-Sharkiyya allows us to suppose that the next 
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kira, Dallas (Nilopolis) or at least al-Kays (Kynopolis) 
lay on both sides of the Nile. The capital of the kara 
was very probably Atfih, since one of the censuses 
quoted by al-Makrizi gives it in addition the name 
of Atfihiyya. 

In the Fatimid division into provinces, there was a 
province of al-Atfihiyya, larger than the old kira (50 
villages at the time of Ibn al-Djr‘an). 

In the time of the governors of the caliphs, the 
kira of al-Sharkiyya enjoyed at times a certain pros- 
perity. On account of an epidemic of plague, ‘Abd al- 
Aziz b. Marwan transferred the government offices 
to Hulwan; a little later and for the same reason 
another governor transferred them to Askur (or Sukur) 
towards the south. To the north of the kiira lie the 
quarries of Tura. 

Bibliography: See the art. aTFIH; Kindi, ed. 
Guest, index, 643; J. Maspéro and G. Wiet, Maté- 
riaux pour servir a la géogr. de l’Egypte, in MIFAO, 
xxxvi, 22, 112, 173, 175, 177, 180-2, 184, 185; 
Makrizi, Khitat, ed. MIFAO, iv, 18, v, ch. xi, § 2. 
2. The Eastern province of the Delta of 

Egypt, situated to the east of the province of al- 
Dakahliyya and bordered towards its south-west point 
by that of Kalytibiyya. 

The present area of the mudiriyya of al-Sharkiyya 
corresponds roughly to the following pagarchies of the 
Byzantine epoch, divisions retained by the Arabs under 
the name of kira; Bubaste (Basta), Arabia (Tarabiya) 
and Pharbaithos (Farbayt). The Delta was at this time 
divided into three large divisions, not administrative 
in character, which are mentioned by the historians: 
the Hawf al-Gharbi situated to the west of the Rosetta 
arm, whilst the Batn al-Rif applied to the territory 
lying between this arm and that of Damietta. All the 
land which extended to the east of the latter district 
was called the Hawf al-Sharki and it is probably this 
name which gave rise to that of al-Sharkiyya. The Hawf 
al-Sharki included 11 or 12 kéras and 529 villages. 

At the time of the division into provinces under 
the Fatimids the Hawf al-Sharki included those of 
al-Sharkiyya, of al-Murtahiyya, of al-Dakahliyya and 
of al-Abwaniyya. Thus delimited, the province of al- 
Sharkiyya, which extended farther than at the pre- 
sent time in the direction of Cairo, still included 452 
towns and villages (the three other provinces together 
accounted for 165). It brought annually to the treas- 
ury 694,121 dinars. The southern part of al-Sharkiyya 
was separated from it in 715/1315 at the time of the 
survey of al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad, and received 
the name of al-Kalyiibiyya. From this time, the prov- 
ince of Sharkiyya must have shown little variation. 
Thus reduced it contained, according to Ibn al-Dji‘an, 
380 towns and villages and the taxes were valued at 
1,411,875 dinars. The capital was Bilbays in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and it was also in this town that the Turkish 
Kashif resided. It was only during the 19th century 
that Zakazik supplanted Bilbays. 

Through the province of al-Sharkiyya passed Trajan’s 
canal (Traianius potamos) which connected the Nile with 
the Red Sea via Lake Tims&ah and the Bitter Lakes. 
In order to supply the Holy Cities of the Hidjaz with 
Egyptian cereals, the canal was renovated in 23/ 
643-4 by ‘Amr b. al-‘As during the reign of the caliph 
‘Umar; whence its name of Canal of the Commander 
of the Faithful (Khalidi amir al-mu’minin). Having been 
silted up, the canal was reopened by the Fatimid 
caliph al-Hakim (al-khalid) al-hakimi). In al-Makrizi’s 
time it had almost disappeared (Khitat, i, 302 f.). 

In Mamlik times, many of the villages of the 
Sharkiyya province were granted as ik/a‘s to Bedouin 


chiefs; the settlement of Bedouins is reflected up to 
this day by the local dialects (cf. Ttbinger Atlas des Vor- 
deren Orients, TAVO, maps A, viii, 12, B, vii, 13, and 
B, viii, 13). The modern province (mudiriyya) of al- 
Sharkiyya (capital, Zakaztk) covers 4,702 km’, the 
number of inhabitants was in 1897, 749,130; in 1960, 
1,820,000; and in 1966, 2,125,000. ; 
Bibliography: J. Maspéro, Organ. milit. de U' Egypte 

byzantine, 28-9, 135-7; Makrizi, Khitat, i, 333-9, iii, 

224-6, iv, 85-7; Maspéro and Wiet, Matériaux, xxxvi, 

index, see esp. 45, 112; Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, 

iv, 27, 66, 69-70, xiv, 376-8; Quatremére, Mém. sur 

VEgypte, ii, 190-5, 212-14; Hartmann, in ZDMG, 

Ixx, 485-7, ‘Alf Pasha Mubarak, al-Khitat al-dja- 

dida, xix, 52-61 (irrigation canals of the province); 

M. Ramzi, al-Kamiis al-djughrafi li ’t-bilad al-misnyya, 

ii/1, 63-164; H. Halm, Agypten nach den mamlukischen 

Lehensregistem, Wiesbaden 1979-82, ii, 596-704. 

. (G. Wiet-[H. Hax]) 

AL-SHARRAT (“the manufacturer of string from 
palm-fibre”, shrit), Ant ‘Asp ALLAH Munamoap B. Mu- 
HAMMAD B. ‘AysHUN, son of a mudjahid, slain in battle 
which the Spaniards at al-Ma‘mira (al-Mahdiyya = 
San Miguel de Ultramar) was born at Fas in 1035/ 
1625-6 and died there in 1109/1697 after having 
adopted Siifism. He is credited with the authorship 
of a hagiographical collection, but this has sometimes 
been disputed by his compatriots; this is al-Rawd al- 
“tir al-anfas bi-akhbar al-sahhin min ahl Fas. According 
to al-Kattani, it was really the work of Muhammad 
al-‘Arabi al-Kadiri. In it among the biographies is a 
synopsis of the manakib of 99 saints of Fas dating for 
the most part from the 10th-]]th/16th-17th centuries. 
They are all included again in the Salwat al-anfas. 
There is a manuscript of this work dated 1203/1788 
in the Bibliothéque Générale of Rabat, no. 389. 

Bibliography: Kadiri, Nashr al-mathani, \ith. Fas 

1310, ii, 161; Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, lith. Fas 1316, 

i, 8 and ii, 347; R. Basset, Recherches bibliographiques, 

32, no. 86; E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des Chorfa, 

Paris 1922, 280-3. (E. Lévi-PRoveNgAL) 

SHARSHAL, conventional French form Cherchell, 
a town of Algeria, the chef-lieu of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of al-Asnam (formerly Orléans- 
ville). It is situated on the edge of the Miliana massif, 
95 km/60 miles to the west of Algiers, in long. 2° 
29' E., lat. 36° 37' N. The estimated population in 
1994 was 22,000 (in 1930, ca. 5,500, including 1,500 
Europeans). The town is built on a plateau a kilo- 
metre broad lying between the sea on the north and 
wooded hills, the outer buttresses of the massif of the 
Bani Manasir, in the south. The calcareous rocks of 
the plateau provide excellent building materials, the 
fertility of the soil and humidity of the climate are 
conducive to the growth of all kinds of produce. The 
surrounding country is covered with gardens and vine- 
yards. The harbour, sheltered from the west winds 
by a little island and from the east winds by Cape 
Tizirine is small but safe. 

History. The advantages of the site of Sharshal 
were remarked in very early times. The Phoenicians 
had a trading station here called Iol, which later 
passed to the Carthaginians. After the Second Punic 
War, Iol became the capital of the kings of Mauretania. 
Placed on the throne of Mauretania in 25 B.C. by 
Augustus, King Juba II gave the town the name of 
Caesarea and adorned it with monuments and works 
of art. When, after the death of Ptolemy, successor 
of Juba, Mauretania had been annexed to the em- 
pire the town was raised to the rank of a Roman 
colony (Colonia Claudia Caesarea) and was the capital 
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of the province of Mauretania. It was considerably 
extended and in the second century A.D. had per- 
haps 40,000 inhabitants (Leveau and Pellet, 1984). 
Its walls were about 5 miles round. Having previ- 
ously lost its importance by the partition of the 
two Mauretanias in the time of Diocletian, it was 
burned during the rebellion of Firmus (371) and at 
the beginning of the next century was sacked by the 
Vandals. 

The Byzantines reoccupied it in 585 but never 
restored to it its past prosperity; at a date which is 
not accurately known, but probably in the early years 
of the 8th century A.D., Caesarea fell into the hands 
of the Arabs. The harbour still existed in the time of 
Ibn Hawkal (Description de V’Afrigque, tr. de Slane, in JA 
[1842], 184). In the time of al-Bakri (Masalik, tr. de 
Slane, Algiers 1913, 165) it was in ruins. According 
to this author there was nothing left at Sharshal but 
an “anchorage commanded by an enormous town of 
ancient buildings and still inhabited”. Al-Bakri, how- 
ever, mentions the existence of several nba@ts where a 
large crowd of people assembled every year. Al-Idrisi 
describes Sharshal as a town of small extent but well 
populated (tr. Dozy and de Goeje, 103). The sur- 
rounding country was occupied by Bedouin families 
who devoted themselves to cattle-rearing, to growing 
vines and figs, and they harvested more wheat and 
barley than they could consume. These circumstances 
explain the raid made on the town by the Normans 
of Sicily in 1144. According to Leo Africanus, Description 
de Afrique, Bk. iv, ed. Schefer, iii, 52, the town was 
continuously inhabited during the five centuries that 
followed the Arab conquest. 

During this period, Sharshal was held in tum by 
the various dynasties which disputed the possession of 
central Maghrib. After the disruption of the Almohad 
empire, it fell to the ‘Abd al-Wadids of Tlemcen, was 
taken from them by the Marinids in 700/1300, became 
a part of the ephemeral kingdom founded about 
750/1350 by the Awlad Mandil and ultimately recog- 
nised the authority of the Zayyanids in the reign of 
Aba Thabit. In the 9th/15th century, fugitive Moors 
from Spain settled here in large numbers and built 
2,000 houses (according to Leo Africanus, loc. cit.). 
The newcomers devoted themselves to agriculture and 
industry, especially to silk growing, and commerce, 
but also to piracy. In the first years of the 10th/16th 
century a Turkish corsair named Kara Hasan settled 
at Sharshal but was put to death by Aridj [¢.v.], who 
made himself master of the town and placed a gar- 
rison in it. Temporarily liberated from the authority 
of the Turks as a result of the defeat of Khayr al- 
Din [9.v.] by the Kabyles, the people of Sharshal had 
again to recognise the Turkish government and this 
time, definitively, in 934/1528. An attempt made by 
the Spanish to seize the town and make it a base of 
operations against Algiers failed in 1531. 

During the Turkish period, Sharshal simply stag- 
nated. The population never exceeded 2,500-3,000 in- 
habitants, occupying a limited part of the old town. 
The depredations wrought by the corsairs who sal- 
lied out from it led to its bombardment by Duquesnes 
in 1682. Turkish authority was represented by a ka’id, 
aided in the administration of local affairs by a coun- 
cil of six notables and supported by a garrison estab- 
lished some distance south on the Wadi al-Hashim. 
The mainstay of Turkish power, however, was the 
Marabout family of the Ghubrini, whose ancestors 
had come from Morocco at the end of the 10th/16th 
century and who had acquired considerable influence 
throughout this region. At the beginning of the 19th 








century, the Turks quarrelled with them. Al-Hadjdj 
b. ‘Awda al-Ghubrini was put to death by order of 
the Dey, and his relatives had to take refuge in al- 
Dahra. 

The disappearance of Turkish government in 1830 
enabled the Ghubrinis to return to Sharshal and 
become masters of the province. But they found their 
influence assailed by that of another Marabout fam- 
ily, that of the Brakna who lived among the Bana 
Manasir. Finally, ‘Abd al-Kadir who had established 
a khalfa at Milyana, forced the people of Sharshal to 
submit to him. He tried to use the harbour for an 
attempt to revive piracy. An attack by a Sharshal cor- 
sair on a French warship decided the Governor- 
General Valée to occupy the town in 1840 and to 
establish there a colony of a hundred European fam- 
ilies. The new settlement prospered rapidly, and by 
1850 had over a thousand inhabitants. They began 
the development of the countryside around and this 
has been steadily continued. 

Sharshal has lived through difficult times, but not 
without handing on to posterity authentic traditions 
and typically urban values. The eclipses of its pros- 
perity have always been aggravated by the distance 
and the eccentric positions of the successive capitals 
of the central Maghrib, from Tahart to Tlemcen, 
putting up with the ephemeral ‘Ashir [q.v.] or the 
inaccessible Kal‘at Bant Hammad [q.v.], and even 
Bidjaya or Bougie. The present capital, Algiers, has 
not favoured upheavals. 

The long-lastingness of the town’s traditions, and 
also the stability of its population, are well-underlined 
by the role of the Ghubrinis and Brakna, out of 
whom have arisen the present-day élite, such as the 
two Bélarbi physician brothers, one of whom was in 
the service of the Bey of Tunis at the end of the 
19th century (Sari, 1988, 225). From 1943 to 1945, 
Sharshal was the seat of the Ecole Spéciale Militaire 
Frangaise of St. Cyr. 

The present wave of urbanisation has given rise to 
an unprecedented population increase, reaching 22,000 
in 1993 as against 2,287 in 1954. 
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(G. Yver-[Dy. Saryj) 

SHART (pls. shuriit, shara’it), literally, “condition”. 

1. In Islamic law. Here, it has the sense of 
“condition, term, stipulation”. The term has 
two major connotations. Generally, it denotes that 
which does not partake in the quiddity of a thing 
but upon which the existence of that thing hinges. 
Ritual cleansing (fahara), for instance, is not a con- 
stitutive part of prayer (saat) but it is a condition for 
its validity. In legal theory (usil al-fkh), shart signifies 
a condition in verifying the ratio legis, the “lla. Shart 
requires the ruling (Aun) to be non-existent when this 
condition does not obtain, and it does not necessitate 
the presence of the ruling when this condition is pre- 
sent; for if there is a relationship of entailment between 
the condition and the ruling, then the condition is 
deemed to be its ratio legis, which it is not. Since rit- 
ual cleansing is a prerequisite (= condition) for the 
validity of prayer, prayer would be invalid when cleans- 
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ing does not obtain. Conversely, ritual cleansing may 
be valid when prayer may not. 

The same distinction between the constitutive ele- 
ments of a thing and that upon which the thing and 
its validity depend is likewise maintained in the area 
of substantive law (furii‘). Here, shart denotes the gen- 
eral prerequisites for the validity of a legal act, as 
opposed to its essential elements (arkdn, sing. rukn). 
Witnessing, for instance, is a condition for conclud- 
ing matrimonial contracts, but it is not a constitutive 
part of it, as is offer and acceptance (#gjab and kabiil). 

In contracts, the term has another specialised mean- 
ing, namely, term, condition or reservation. The inser- 
tion of these in agreements may be necessary for the 
agreement to be valid, as we have seen. If they con- 
tradict the established law, they render the agreement 
void. A contractual term that nullifies an agreement 
is any term that runs counter to the otherwise estab- 
lished conditions of the agreement and that intends 
to benefit one of the parties to the agreement to the 
exception of the other(s). A well-known option in con- 
tracts is khiyar al-shart, which is the agreement of the 
contracting parties to bestow on one or both of them 
the right to rescind the contract within a certain 
period of time. The majority opinion allows for three 
days, whereas the minority one allows four. 

In its plural form, the term is normatively used to 
denote legal formularies. Shuriit thus refers to a wide 
variety of prescribed model documents used in legal 
transactions including sales, securities, agency, part- 
nership, loans, bankruptcy, preemption, rent, agricul- 
tural leases, wakf, bequests, inheritance, custody, oaths, 
aquittances, interdiction, dowry, marriage, divorce, reli- 
gious conversion, homicide and penal injuries. A spe- 
cialised genre eventually developed for the purpose of 
providing jurists with legally-watertight formulae. The 
authors and compilers of these formularies became 
known as the shuriittyyiin (mainly in the Hanafi and 
ShafiT schools), al-muwaththikiin (in the Maliki school), 
and kuttéb. The Hanafi scholars seem to have played 
a special role in the creation of shurat literature in 
the early period. Later on, the Shafi‘t and Maliki 
contribution to the further development of the genre 
was no less significant. The Hanbali legists, on the 
other hand, do not appear to have devoted much 
energy to this literature. 

Although the Kuran and the Sunna enjoin the 
writing down of transactions, the Muslim jurists gen- 
erally did not consider written documents to be nec- 
essary for the validity of a transaction. In fact, the 
written instrument needs only to be duly attested by 
witnesses in order for it to be valid. Conversely, with- 
out a written document, an oral contract attested by 
witnesses is deemed both sufficient and valid. None- 
theless, in practical terms, the writing down of trans- 
actions was highly recommended, for it constituted 
a safeguard against distortion, misrepresentation and 
forgetfulness, all of which were causes for litigation. 

In the light of the controversy about the corre- 
spondence, or lack of it, between doctrine and prac- 
tice in Islamic law, modern scholarship draws a 
distinction between model formularies and those which 
were used in practice. The former appear in the shurit 
manuals, compiled in a more or less formal fashion 
by the jurists, often with commentaries and annota- 
tion. The latter are found in archives and documen- 
tary collections. While these contain details of social 
and economic significance, including specific informa- 
tion about the objects being sold, rented, bequeathed 
or otherwise, as well as about the individuals who 
were parties to them, model documents appear as 


abstracted formulas, dissociated from any specific con- 
text and having little more than strictly legal signifi- 
cance. Their seemingly idealistic nature may lead one 
to think that a gap separated them from the realities 
of judicial practice. However, ample evidence suggests 
that the relationship between model documents and 
documents used in judicial practice was dialectical: 
the former were ultimately drawn from the latter, no 
doubt with some alterations and improvements, includ- 
ing the omission of real names and objects involved 
in the transaction. The purpose behind the changes 
made in the actual documents was not only to make 
them legally watertight but also to provide the notary 
and the public with ready-made formularies to serve 
in legal transactions. Thus documents in judicial prac- 
tice were appropriated from model documents, and 
these in turn were drawn from the world of practice. 
Bibliography: For the definition of the term in 
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(1945), 1-99, Wael Hallaq, Model Shurit works and 
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2. In philosophy. Here, it has the sense of the 
logical term “hypothesis, condition”. In Arabic logic, 
the term is firmly bound up with propositional thought, 
and, with sharifa, constitutes an equivalent to the 
Aristotelian Greek tnéQecr. Of course, the unique 
Kuranic usage of the root has no connotations of 
formal Greek logic, referring rather to “signs” or 
“tokens” (ashratuha) of the Last Day (al-Sa‘a) (XLVII, 
18) in a single verse. Furthermore, Lane (s.v. sharata) 
shows very clearly that one of the earliest secular 
senses of the Arabic root lay in commerce rather than 
philosophy or logic. However, by the time of al-Farabr 
[q.v.], the Arabic term shart and its cognates had devel- 
oped considerably in logical sophistication. The inter- 
est which had developed in conditional syllogisms 
constituted a legacy from Stoic thought. Rescher has 
stressed the considerable attention paid by the Baghdad 
School to the syllogism in its commentaries on Aris- 
totle’s logical works; noteworthy here were the trea- 
tises of Aba Bishr Matta and al-Farabi himself. The 
latter’s preferred term for “syllogism” was kiyas, which 
came to be the standard rendering of the Aristotelian 
syllogismos. Al-Farabi made a distinction between the 
“attributive” or “predicative” syllogism (kiyds hamit), 
and the “conditional” or “hypothetical” syllogism (kiyas 
sharti). The latter was further divided into “conjunc- 
tive” and “disjunctive” (al-kiyds al-sharté al-muttasil and 
al-kwyds al-shartt al-munfasil). Ibn Sina followed al- 
Farabi’s terminology in distinguishing between amit 
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and sharfi propositions, and also identified two basic 
kinds of conditional proposition as “conjunctive” (mut- 
tasila) and “disjunctive” (munfasila). It is clear that the 
conditional syllogism was of considerable interest to 
mediaeval Muslim logicians in the Islamic West as 
well; as R. Arnaldez reminds us (EJ? art. Mantik), the 
Zahiri Ibn Hazm devoted some space to this topic, 
although the Arabic terminology which he employed 
to divide up conditional propositions, as adumbrated 
by Arnaldez, differed somewhat from that of al-Farabr 
and Ibn Sina outlined above. 
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3. In Arabic grammar. Here, shart denotes the 

protasis of a conditional sentence. The apodo- 
sis is variously referred to as gjawab “response”, djaza’ 
or mudjazat “requital”. Both gjazd’ and mudjazdt may 
denote the conditional structure as such, for which 
the merismus shart wa-djawab is also commonly used, 
while djawab is applied to several other kinds of clause, 
though never to the whole conditional sentence. 
The rules state that the protasis of real (possible) 
conditions is introduced by the particle in, with law 
reserved for unreal (impossible) conditions and idha 
only being conditional to the extent that it indicates 
the time of occurrence of the apodosis (cf. Stbawayhi, 
Kitab, Bulak, ii, 311/Derenbourg, ii, 338: idka denotes 
“future time with a conditional sense”). Hence sa- 
aziiruka dha *hmarra al-busru “I shall visit you when 
the grapes redden” is correct but not *in thmarra ’l- 
busru “if the grapes redden”. On the other hand in 
tala‘at il-shamsu “if the sun rises” is permitted because 
the exact time of sunrise may not be known if obscured 
by cloud. In practice, the three particles are often 
confused, and likewise the accompanying verb forms, 
which ought to be the same in each clause, either 
both perfect, madi + madi or both imperfect, mudan‘ 
+ mudar‘ (apocopated madjziim with in and indepen- 
dent marfii‘ with law). The canonical patterns and their 
many variations are reviewed by Peled, Conditional struc- 
tures, where the contrast with the simplified prescriptions 
of pedagogical grammars becomes dramatically visible. 
Other elements unanimously accepted as having 
conditional force are the nouns ma, mahma “whatever”, 
man, ayyu(-ma) “whoever”, and the particles aynamad 
“wherever”, mata ma “whenever” (always spelt as two 
words), idhma “whenever”, imma (< in ma) and haythuma 
“however”. The conditional functions of kayfa(-ma) 
“however” and kullama “every time” are disputed. On 
the other hand amma, whose second clause is always 
introduced by /2-, is often interpreted as a true con- 
ditional particle, hence paraphrased by Sibawayhi 
(Kitab, i, 418/i, 469) as mahma yakun min shay”. 
Among the theoretical issues which attracted the 
attention of the Arab grammarians are the following. 
The operator (mil) on the two clauses is discussed 
in the same terms as the equational sentence, i.e. 
either the conditional particle itself operates on both 
clauses or only on the first and the whole protasis 
then operates on the apodosis. Other, dissenting views 
are advanced, however. 








Pseudo-conditionals were extensively analysed, both 
those in which the protasis is not a true condition, 
e.g. tint ukimka “come to me [and if you do] I will 
treat you generously”, and those in which the apo- 
dosis is not the immediate consequence of the con- 
dition, e.g. mm ataka zayd” fa-akrimhu “if Z. comes to 
you [then] treat him generously”, with an obligatory 
Jfa- before the apodosis. 

The structural relationship between conditionals 
and interrogatives was recognised (cf. gawdab for apo- 
dosis), which led to a disagreement about the condi- 
tional status of kayfa. 

Whether Jaw intrinsically denotes impossibility (ént- 
ina‘) is much debated in later grammar, though Siba- 
wayhi defines law simply as “indicating something 
which would have happened when [or because] some- 
thing else happened” (harf li-ma kana sa-yaka‘u h-wuki't 
ghayriht, Kitab, ii, 306/ii, 334). The theological impl- 
cation of being impossible even to God was not over- 
looked, cf. I. Goldziher, in DMG, lvii (1903), 401, 
apud Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 494 n. 1. 

Inversion of protasis and apodosis is generally dis- 
allowed. Such constructions as and zalim™ in fa‘altu “I 
would be wrong if I did this” are explained as ellip- 
tical, viz. [in fa‘altu fal-and zalim'’” in fa‘altu “[if I did 
this] I would be wrong if I did this”. 

Serial conditions have legal implications, e.g. in 
akali in sharibtt anti talk” “Sf you eat, if you drink 
you are divorced” only effects a divorce if the woman 
first drinks and then eats, though a converse inter- 
pretation is also maintained. 

In conclusion it should be noted that the situation 
in contemporary written Arabic is rather fluid; both 
law and idhd appear to be encroaching on the func- 
tions of in, which is becoming correspondingly less 
frequent in occurrence. 

Bibliography: The topic can conveniently be ex- 
plored in Zamakhshari, K. al-Mufassal, ed. C. Broch, 
Christianiae 1879, §§ 32, 204, 207, 419-27, 585- 
94 (same paragraphs in Howell and Ibn Ya‘ish). 
For Sibawayhi, see A.S. Harin (ed.), Kitab Stbawayhi, 
Cairo 1968-77, v (Index). The important discussion 
of the various particles by Ibn Hisham is easily 
located in his Mughni ‘7l-labib, Cairo n.d., and cf. 
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A study of Ibn Hisham’s Mughni *t-Labib, London 1995, 
42-3, 157-8, 179-83, 229-30; Yishai Peled, Conditional 
structures in Classical Arabic, Wiesbaden 1992, 166- 
70, has a bibl. of secondary sources, to which may 
be added Kinga Dévenyi, The treatment of Arabic con- 
ditional sentences by the medieval Arabic grammarians (sta- 
bility and change in the history of Arabic grammar), in 
The Arabist (= Budapest Studies in Arabic), i (1988), 
11-42; C.H.M. [Kees] Versteegh, Two conceptions of 
irreality in Arabic grammar: Ibn Hisaim and Ibn al-Hagib 
on the particle law, in BEO, xliii (1991), 77-92. 

. (M.G. Carter) 

SHASH [see TASHKENT]. 

SHASHMAKOM (“six modes”, the Tadzhik form 
of a compound of the standard Persian numeral shash 
and the Arabic term makdm [q.v.]), a term designat- 
ing the modal and formal concept of art music 
played in the urban centres of Uzbekistan. 
It developed in Bukhara from elements of the local 
makam tradition and the nawba [g.v.] “suite” of Timirid 
and Shaybanid court music. The earliest known song 
text collections are said to date back to the middle 
of the 18th century. Up to the beginning of the 20th 
century, the shashmakom flourished in the Emirate of 
Bukhara and the Khanate of Khiwa. It consequently 
had to suffer from Socialist cultural policy. Modern 
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tendencies develop since the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury. Local differences exist between the (“Uzbek- 
Tadzhik”) Bukhara and the (“Uzbek”) Kh”arazm 
versions. The terminology of modes, metres and gen- 
res as well as the bulk of the song texts are Persian- 
Tadzhik; Uzbek song texts are a rather recent novelty. 

The six makom cycles are called buzruk, rost, navo, 
dugokh, segokh and irok. They bear the names of four 
of the former twelve main modes (rast, “rak, buzurg, 
nawa), and of two former “derived” (shu‘ba) modes 
(dogah, segah). In contrast to the earher “nawba of the 
masters” that consisted of four or five vocal pieces 
composed by individual musicians, the actual makom 
is characterised by separate cycles of basically five 
instrumental parts and a varying number of vocal 
pieces that are transmitted anonymously as a part of 
a canonical repertoire. The performance of a com- 
plete makom lasts about two hours. 

A large part of the Kh”arazmian version was writ- 
ten down at the end of the 19th century in tabula- 
tures developed for the fanbir [g.v.] and the dutar. For 
editions of both versions in staff notation, see A. Jung, 
Quellen. 

Bibliography: B. Rahmanughli and M.Y. Div- 
anzade, Kharezm misiki tarikhéesi, Moscow 1925; 
A. Fitrat, Ozbek kildssik miistkasi va uning ta’ rikhi, Tash- 
kent 1927; A. Jung, Quellen der traditionellen Kunstmusik 
der Usbeken und Tadshiken Mittelasiens. Untersuchungen zur 
Enistehung und Entwicklung des Saimagam, Hamburg 
1989; O. Matyakubov, 19th century Khorezmian tan- 
bur notation, in Yearbook for traditional music, xxii 
(1990), 29-35; articles by A. Abdurashidov, J. Elsner, 
A. Jung, F. Karomatov, O. Matyakubov, S. Matya- 
kubova, and A. Nazarov, in J. Elsner (ed.), Regionale 
magam-Traditionen in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Berlin 
1992, _ (E. NEUBAUER) 
SHATA, a place in Egypt celebrated in the Middle 

Ages, situated a few miles from Damietta, on the 
Western shore of the Lake of Tinnis, now 
called Lake Manzala. 

This town existed before the Arab period, since it 
is mentioned as the see of a bishop (Zéta). There is 
no reason for giving credence to the romantic story 
of the pseudo-al-Wakidi, which gives as the founder 
of this town a certain Shata b. al-Hamik (var. al- 
Hamirak), a relative of the famous Mukawkis [¢.v.]. 
This Shata is presented to us as a deserter from the 
garrison of Damietta who helped to secure the pos- 
session of Burullus, Damira and Ashmiin Tanah for 
the Muslim army and who was killed at the capture 
of Tinnis, on 15 Sha‘ban 21/19 July 642. Every year 
at this date, it is the custom to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of his death, and to this origin the writers attribute 
the pilgrimage which still took place at Shata in the 
time of Ibn Battiitta. 

To guard against the maritime attacks of the Greeks, 
the Arabs stationed regiments of troops on certain 
parts on the coast, and Shata was amongst the num- 
ber. This port became in the Middle Ages a very 
active industrial centre, in this region sharing with 
Damietta, Dabik and Tinnis, the manufacture of valu- 
able textiles. Each of these towns probably manufac- 
tured a special article since the materials which they 
exported bore a name indicative of their place of ori- 
gin. Travellers and geographers never tire of praising 
the goods of Shata called shatawt. Very probably there 
was at this place, in addition to the private indus- 
try, a government workshop, a Dar al-Tiraz, analogous 
to those of Alexandria and Tinnis. The historian of 
Mecca, al-Fakihi, has preserved the text of an inscrip- 
tion embroidered on a cover intended for the Ka‘ba. 


It was the caliph Hariin al-Rashid who ordered it to 
be made in the year 191/807 at the fraz of Shata. 

We do not know the part which Shata played in 
the two occupations of Damietta by the Franks. Certain 
writers have tried to place at the spot the site of the 
encampment of Jean de Brienne, but this view has 
been disputed. Between the two Crusades, Tinnis had 
been razed to the ground by order of al-Malik al- 
Kamil in the year 624/1227, and as military reasons 
had probably induced this destruction, Shata perhaps 
suffered the same fate. 

But while the ruins of the former have survived 
under the name of Tell Tinnis, a small town now 
bears the name of Shaykh Shata. In its centre there 
is the mosque in which the relics of the hero of the 
Arab conquest, who became the Shaykh Shata, are 
venerated. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Muqam, ii, 811; Lisan al- 
‘Arab, xix, 162; the bibl. given in J. Maspéro and 
G. Wiet, Matériaux pour servir a la geogr. de l’Egypte, 
in MIFAO, xxxvi, 112-13; Makrizi, Khitat, ed. 
MIFAO, iw, 80-2; M. Ramzi, al-Kamiis al-djughrafi 
hi ‘-bilad al-misriyya, ii/1, 243. 

(G. Wret-[H. Hatm]) 

SHATH or shathiyya (a., pl. shatahdt or shathiyyat), 
a technical term in Sifism meaning “ecsta- 
tic expression”, commonly used for mystical say- 
ings that are frequently outrageous in character. 

The root sh-t-h has the literal meaning of move- 
ment, shaking, or agitation, and carries the sense of 
overflowing or outpouring caused by agitation; thus 
mishtah is a place where flour is sifted by shaking. In 
the first available discussion of the term, Aba Nasr 
al-Sarradj (d. 378/988) defines shath as “a strange- 
seeming expression describing an ecstasy that over- 
flows because of its power” (Kilab al-Luma‘, ed. R.A. 
Nicholson, London 1914, 375). 

There is no evidence to support the suggestion of 
Massignon that early ecstatic sayings circulated in the 
guise of divine sayings reported by the Prophet Mu- 
hammad, or hadith kudsi [q.v.]; the latter have as good 
a documentation as any early hadith collection and 
are not separately attributed to Siifis (W. Graham, 
Divine word and prophetic word in early Islam, The Hague 
1977, 70). Nonetheless, the early stratum of hadith 
kudst contains similar materials, such as the important 
hadith al-nawafil (Graham, 173), which anticipates skath 
by proposing the possibility of a union with God 
through love that leads to divinely-inspired speech and 
action. By the 4th/10th century, authors such as al- 
Sarradj had applied the term above all to utterances 
such as Abii Yazid al-Bistami’s “Glory be to me, how 
great is my majesty” (subhant ma a‘zama shani (for 
sha’ni]), and al-Husayn b. Mansir al-Halladj’s “I am 
the (divine) truth” (and al-hakk); for a general survey, 
see C. Ernst, Words of ecstasy in Sufism, Albany 1985). 

Among Sif? authors, the chief responses to shathiyyat 
(sometimes held simultaneously by the same individ- 
ual) were (1) to explain them away, either as mis- 
quotations, or as the results of immaturity, madness, 
or intoxication (sukr); (2) to regard them as authentic 
expressions of spiritual states, which should nonethe- 
less be concealed from the unworthy; and (3) to view 
them as expressions of the profoundest experience of 
divine realities. Many Sufi authors briefly address the 
question of shath, showing a strong ambivalence about 
apparently blasphemous claims to divinity, mixed with 
admiration for the spiritual status of their authors, 
whose words are often quoted anonymously; al-Ghazali 
notably belongs to this category. Among those who 
took these sayings seriously was Djunayd [9.v.], who 
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composed a commentary (éafsir) on the sayings of Abi 
Yazid, partially transmitted by al-Sarradj with his own 
additions (Luma‘, 375-408). This may be compared 
with the collection of Abi Yazid’s sayings transmit- 
ted by al-Sahlaki (d. 476/1083) under the title Kitab 
al-Niir min kaltimat Abi Tayfitr (ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Badawi, Shatahat al-Siifiyya, Cairo 1949, tr. Abdelwahab 
Meddeb, Les Dits de Bistami: Shatahét, Paris 1989). 

The most extensive exposition of shath was pro- 
vided by Riizbihan al-Bakli ([¢.v.]; see now also Ernst, 
Rizbthin Bagli: mysticism experience and the rhetoric of saint- 
hood in Persian Sufism, London 1995). His Arabic Man- 
tk al-asrar (ed. P. Ballanfat and Ernst, forthcoming), 
translated into Persian by the author in 570/1174 as 
Sharh-i shathiyyat (ed. H. Corbin, Tehran 1966), presents 
nearly 200 commented examples from 45 different 
authors (with emphasis on Abii Yazid, al-Wasiti, al- 
Husri, al-Shibli, and al-Halladj, including all of the 
latter’s Kitab al-Tawdsin), Rizbihan’s distinctly apolo- 
getic commentary typifies the most positive Suff atti- 
tude toward shathiyyat. Many of the sayings take the 
form of “I am” sayings, identifying with God or the 
divine attributes. The principal Siff interpretation of 
this variety of sayings rested on the concept of mys- 
tical annihilation of the individual ego (fana’), followed 
by the subsistence of God in its place (baka’); this 
made it possible for God to speak through the indi- 
vidual. Other sayings question the ultimate  signifi- 
cance of Islamic rituals and the afterlife. Rhetorically, 
the audacious style of skath partook of the form of 
the pre-Islamic Arab boasting contest (mufakhara [q.v.]); 
among early Sifis, many recorded conversations and 
sayings show the tendency to exceed the claims of 
others and discredit them by hyperbole. 

Because of the lack of any clear legal definition of 
blasphemy in Islamic law, shathiyyat were treated incon- 
sistently by legal authorities; some regarded them as 
beyond the jurisdiction of the skari‘a, especially when 
subjected to interpretation, while others (e.g. Ibn al- 
Djawzi [9.v.]) viewed them as tantamount to the here- 
sies of incarnation, libertinism, and unification (Auli, 
ibaha, wthdd) and fully deserving of punishment in 
terms of apostasy. In practice, the reduction of apos- 
tasy to the category of zandaka [q.v.], the Zoroastrian 
concept of heresy as political crime, meant that 
shathiyyat were only prosecuted when political author- 
ities found it desirable to do so. The prosecution of 
Sifis such as Nuri, the executions of al-Halladj and 
‘Ayn al-Kudat Hamadani {9.v.], or the posthumous 
trial of the poet Ibn al-Farid {¢.v.], are explicable in 
terms of their political context (Words of ecstasy, 97- 
116; Th.E. Homerin, From Arab poet to Muslim saint: 
Ibn al-Farid, his verse, and his shrine, Columbia, S.C. 
1994, 63). 

Non-Saff intellectuals regarded shathiyyat with scep- 
tical interest; Ibn Khaldiin regarded them as unin- 
tentional products of unconscious ecstasy, which are 
pardonable except (as in the case of al-Halladj) when 
they are spoken deliberately (Mukaddima, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Wahid Wafi, Cairo 1379/1960, 1079-80). The philoso- 
pher Ibn Tufayl [¢.v.] found the sayings of Abi: Yazid 
and al-Halladj to lack intellectual rigour (Hayy ibn 
Yakzan, ed. L. Gautier, Beirut 1936, 4), while his Jew- 
ish commentator Moses of Narbonne reinterpreted 
them to harmonise with Hebrew scripture (G. Vajda, 
Comment le philosophe Fuif Moise de Narbonne, commenta- 
teur d’Ibn Tufayl, comprenait-il les paroles extatiques (Satahat) 
des Soufis?, in Actas del primer congreso de estudios arabes 
e islamicos, Cordoba, 1962, Madrid 1964, 129-35). 

Among later Sifis, Ibn ‘Arabi [g.v.] continued the 
ambivalent attitude toward shathiyyat, regarding them 





as a sign of lack of mental control together with an 
egotistical claim (al-Futihat al-Makkiyya, Beirut ed., ii, 
387.8-388.26, tr. W. Chittick, in Les Ilhuninations de la 
Mecque, ed. M. Chodkiewicz, Paris 1988, 265-74). He 
only admitted as legitimate sources of doctrine those 
sayings (like his own) that are spoken by divine com- 
mand, without any boasting, although his classification 
of particular skathiyyat is remarkably elastic, depending 
on the context of his argument (Ernst, The man with- 
out attributes: Ibn ‘Arabi’s interpretation of Abu Yazid al- 
Bistami, in Journal of the Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society, xiii 
[1993], 1-18). The most elaborate response to Ritz- 
bihan’s collection of shathiyyat was supplied by Dara 
Shukch [¢.v.] in 1062/1650 in his Hasanat al-Grifin 
(ed. M. Rahin, Tehran 1973), an abridgement of the 
Sharh-t shathiyyat with additional excerpts from later 
Indian Sifis. The term shath has been applied to later 
mystical sayings of Sifis in Java (Badawi, 148-58), 
India, Turkey, Egypt, and North Africa until the pre- 
sent day, with the same mixture of responses as in 
earlier times, while the sayings of Abii Yazid and al- 
Halladj still retain the power to shock their readers. 
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. (C. Ernst) 

SHATIBA, the modern Xativa or Jativa, a town 
of the Shark al-Andalus [9.v.], to the south of Valencia. 
The ancient Roman town (Saetabis) was situated on 
the Via Augusta; the Arab town saw a shift to the 
slope of the mountain, which was crowned by a pow- 
erful fortress. The surrounding region, irrigated by 
several rivers, was devoted to agriculture. Shatiba is 
described by the Arab geographers as a commercial 
centre which had trading links with North Africa and 
with Ghana; its location in the network of commu- 
nications of the Shark al-Andalus no doubt favoured 
this mercantile activity, and also the development of 
a specialised industry, that of paper. The superior 
quality of its defences and its strategic position strongly 
influenced the history of Shatiba, a place of refuge 
and also the bridgehead for attacks on Valencia and 
other towns of the Shark. It appears that in the early 
stages the town was included in the district of Tudmir, 
but, at least from the 4th/10th century onward, it 
belonged to the kira of Valencia. In the first half of 
this century, Shatiba sometimes had a governor 
appointed exclusively for the town, which was also 
under the general jurisdiction of the authorities in 
Valencia. 

Information regarding Shatiba in the period of the 
Arab conquest and under the Umayyads is very sparse 
in the historical chronicles. To the local population 
there should be added, as elsewhere, Arab or Berber 
elements such as the Bani Mufawwiz (Ma‘afirids) or 
the Bani ‘Amira (Nafzids). However, the date of these 
arrivals is unknown, as is the significance of this influx 
in relation to the indigenous population. Later, in the 
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5th/11th century, the Bani Milhan, Nafzids originally 
from Huelva, moved to Shatiba. The Bani: Mufawwiz, 
according to Ibn Hazm, settled close to the town, in 
the hamlet of Yanuba (Enova). At least a part of this 
clan became urbanised, producing an important 
sequence of functionaries and scholars which is doc- 
umented until the very end of the Islamic history of 
the town. 

At the beginning of the 4th/10th century, Shatiba 
and Djazirat Shukar (Alcira) were under the control 
of ‘Amir b, Abi Djawshan, who was one of the 
Hawwara Berber rulers of Shantamariyya or Santaver. 
From 312/924 onward, he resisted attacks by the 
armies of Cordova, sent by ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III. 
Finally, in 317/929, ‘Amir surrendered the town under 
favourable conditions which allowed him to settle his 
affairs at Santaver before making his way with his 
family to Cordova. 

After the fall of the caliphate, Shatiba acquired a 
new importance in the struggles for power in the east- 
erm region of the Peninsula. ‘Amirid Sakdliba [¢.v.], 
expelled from Cordova, appropriated a piece of ter- 
ritory for themselves in which they sought to estab- 
lish a nucleus of political legitimacy, recognising 
Umayyad or ‘Amirid princes. In 408/1018, one of 
these Sakdliba, Khayran, proclaimed in Shatiba a 
descendant of al-Nasir, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, who took 
the title of al-Murtada. This attempt at Umayyad 
restoration was of short duration and the Sakdliba 
proclaimed, again in Shatiba, a grandson of their for- 
mer patron (al-Mansiir), ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mu’taman, who thus became ruler of 
Valencia. Furthermore, these Sakdliba were beset by in- 
ternal rivalries, fighting among themselves to extend 
their territories. Mudjahid of Daniya (Denia), in par- 
ticular, sought to dominate the region and supported 
the rebellion of Shatiba and other towns against ‘Abd 
al-“Aziz in 433/1041. The town was recaptured by 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, but as a result of this war, he lost a 
major portion of his territory. Both ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and 
his son and successor ‘Abd al-Malik found themselves 
confronted by mounting problems and were obliged 
to appeal to Christians, Aragonese or Castilian, for 
aid. The latter, led by King Ferdinand I, began an 
assault on the Shark; the ruler of Toledo al-Ma’min 
intervened, deposed ‘Abd al-Malik and took posses- 
sion of Shatiba and Valencia. After the death of al- 
Ma’miin, these territories were taken under the control 
of the ruler of Saragossa, al-Muktadir, and Shatiba 
ultimately became subject to his son Mundhir, King 
of Larida (Lérida), Turtisha (Tortosa) and Daniya. 
The last years of the 5th/11th century saw the Almo- 
ravids and the Christians in confrontation around 
Valencia and Shatiba. Power at Shatiba was in the 
hands of a certain Ibn Munkidh when the Almoravid 
army, under the command of Ibn ‘A’isha, captured 
the town in 485/1092. Henceforward, the Almoravids 
resisted the threat posed by the Cid [see aL-sIp] to 
Valencia, but a new army mustered at Shatiba, which 
included many volunteers, was unable to prevent the 
fall of the capital of the Shark. From Valencia, the 
Cid led persistent attacks on Shatiba and other towns 
with Almoravid garrisons, and succeeded in routing 
the Muslim army which was compelled to take ref- 
uge in Shatiba. A new general, ‘Ali b. al-Hadjdj, was 
appointed to coordinate, from this town, the efforts 
of the Almoravids against Valencia, efforts which were 
not to bear fruit for some years. After the conquest 
of Valencia by the Almoravids, Shatiba entered a new 
phase in its history, perhaps the most splendid. The 
amir Abi: Ishak Ibrahim b. Yusuf b. Tashufin estab- 





lished himself there as governor of the Shark and had 
the town’s defences renovated in 510/1117. 

A period of stability began but it was to be dis- 
rupted, some thirty years later, by rebellions which 
threatened the declining Almoravid power. The dig- 
nitaries of Valencia offered authority to the kddi Abi 
‘Abd al-Malik Marwan b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, while the Almoravid governor, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. Ghaniya, took refuge with his family 
in Shatiba. Almoravids fleeing Valencia rallied to Ibn 
Ghaniya. Protected by its imposing fortress, they made 
forays into the surrounding countryside, destroying 
houses and abducting women and children. Ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz was then obliged to besiege them, aided by 
the armies of Lerida and of Murcia, and succeeded 
in expelling them from Shatiba in 540/1145. The 
same year, however, the djund rebelled against Ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz and recognised the authority of Ibn 
Mardanish [¢.v.], the new ruler of the Shark who re- 
sisted the progress of the Almohads in the Peninsula 
for many years. The latter did not take Shatiba and 
towns such as Denia and Valencia until after the 
death of Ibn Mardanish in 567/1171-2. 

Again, a period of stability began for the town, the 
defences of which were repaired; the architectural and 
artistic remains which have survived date mostly from 
this period. The Almohads installed tribal contingents 
(Sanhadja and Haskiira) in Shatiba, as was the case 
with other cities of the Shark and of the remainder 
of al-Andalus. But after the defeat of al-‘Ikab (Las 
Navas de Tolosa) in 609/1212, their power disinte- 
grated. In the dynastic struggles of the Almohads, 
Shatiba took the side of the caliph of Marrakush 
against al-‘Adil, who had himself proclaimed in Murcia. 
The town was then governed by the sayyid Abii Zayd 
(grandson of the caliph ‘Abd al-Mu’min) who also 
controlled Valencia, Denia and Alcira. Abi Zayd later 
recognised the authority of the caliph al-Ma’min, but 
he was unable to resist the rebellions of Ibn Hid and 
of Zayyan b. Mardanish. Ibn Hid, recognised by the 
people of Shatiba as amir, first appointed as gover- 
nor of the town Yahya b. Tahir, then Abu ’l-Husayn 
Yahya b. Ahmad b. ‘Isa al-Khazradji, from a distin- 
guished family of Denia. Yahya held his position for 
six years until his death in 634/1237. His son Abia 
Bakr Muhammad, who was the k@id of the fortress, 
succeeded him as governor. During this time, the 
threat posed by the Aragonese intensified, and in 
636/1238 King James I took possession of Valencia. 
The following year, he besieged Shatiba and took 
Alcira. In the face of the Christian advance, sections 
of the population began to flee the town, making 
their way with migrants from Valencia and Alcira to 
the Maghrib, where the caliph al-Rashid received 
them. In 642/1244, James I again attacked Shatiba. 
The siege was concluded with an agreement accord- 
ing to which the Aragonese king took possession of 
part of the fortifications (the castell menor), with a 
promise on the part of the Muslims to hand over the 
rest of the fortress after a delay of two years. The con- 
ditions also stipulated respect on the part of the 
Christians for the lives, property, customs and laws 
of the inhabitants of the town. The Christians, how- 
ever, seized the castle shortly before the end of the 
specified interval and the population was finally 
expelled from the town in 645/1248. The emigration 
was mainly directed towards the southern regions of 
the Peninsula and towards North Africa. 

The intellectual life of Shatiba developed especially 
from the 5th/]1th century onward, a period which 
saw a significant increase in the number of scholars 
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originating from the town. At the same time, it was 
visited by some eminent persons, such as Ibn Hazm 
(who wrote there his Yawk al-hamama) or Ibn al-Barr, 
who settled in the town and died there. But it was 
especially in the 6th/12th century that Shatiba expe- 
rienced a golden age for the Islamic sciences (the bio- 
graphical dictionaries give notices of 121 scholars, 
originating from or born in the town, who died dur- 
ing the course of this century). In this context, the 
most illustrious son of Shatiba was without doubt al- 
Kasim b. Firruh al-Shatibr (d. 590/1194 [g¢.v.]), who 
was born in the town and studied there, but spent 
most of his life in Egypt. An expert in Kur’anic read- 
ings, he is best known for a didactic poem (al- 
Shatibiyya), based on the work of ‘Uthman b. Sa‘id 
al-Dani (al-Taystr) on this subject. The nisba al-Shatibr 
continued to be born by scholars long after the 
Christian conquest, especially at Granada. The best 
known example is that of Abi Ishak Ibrahim b. Misa 
al-Shatibi (d. 790/1388), the author of the K. al-I'usam. 

In addition to part of the fortifications, still i situ, 
the Museum of Jativa preserves the artistic and archi- 
tectural relics of its Islamic past: Kuranic and funer- 
ary inscriptions, the arches of a bath-house and the 
remains of a hall once located in the palace of 
Pinohermoso. The most interesting item, without doubt, 
is the famous “wash-basin”, which has given rise to 
various interpretations and which is usually dated from 
the 5th/11th century. 
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7 , (ManuELA Marin) 

AL-SHATIBI, Ast IsHAk IsrRAHIM B. MUsA b. 
Muhammad al-Lakhmial-Shatibi —al-Gharnati 
(d. 790/1388), a Maliki usalz scholar from al- 
Andalus. 

Although al-Shatibi is known by the nisba of his 
family’s place of origin, Jativa (conquered by the 
Christians in 645/1247), he was born and died in 
Granada. In that town he studied with scholars; of 
special importance were Abia ‘Alt Mansir al-Zawawi 
and al-Makkari al-Djadd (d. 759/1357), both trans- 
mitters of Ibn al-Hadjib’s Mukhtasar al-Muntaha (based 
upon Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s Mahsil), who instilled in 











al-Shatibr an interest for usil al-fikh and kalaim; the 
latter seems also to have introduced al-Shatibi to éa- 
sawwuf through a special silsila. Abi ‘Abd Allah al 
Sharif al-Tilimsani (d. 771/1369), author of Miflah al- 
wusiil wa bind al-furi ‘ala ’l-usil and an expert on 
‘ulim ‘akliyya, was also al-Shatibi’s teacher. 

Al-Shatibt wrote on grammar (Sharh Alfiyyat Ibn 
Malik, of which there are mss., and K: Usil al-nahw). 
He also wrote K. ‘Unwdn al-ttifak fi ‘tlm al-ishtikak, 
K. al-Madjalis (commentary of the chapter on duyii‘ 
in al-Bukhari’s Sahih), al-[fadat wa ‘l-inshadat (adab 
work in which are autobiographical data, ed. M. Abu 
|-Adjfan, Beirut 1983). He also wrote poetry. He cor- 
responded with contemporary scholars, especially muftis, 
on different issues (on his murdsalat, see al-Raysuni, 
106-22). One of them was whether a teacher (murghid) 
is necessary for the Safi novice (murid). He received 
answers on this issue from various scholars, including 
Ibn Khaldin in his Shifa’ al-sa@il li-tahdhib al-masa’il. 
Al-Shatibi’s fai@wd are preserved in compilations like 
al-Hadika al-mustakilla (ms. Escorial, no. 1096) and al- 
Wansharisi’s Miyar (see Lopez Ortiz, Fatwas granadi- 
nas, 85-6; Masud, Islamic legal philosophy, 106-9, 119-43) 
and have been edited by Abu ’l-Adjfan, Tunis 1984 
(2nd revised ed., Tunis 1406/1985). In al-Shatibr’s 
jatawa there is adaptation to social change and appli- 
cation of the concept of al-masalih al-mursala, i.e. he 
accepts not only the masalih (sg. maslaha [q.v.]) which 
have a specific textual basis, but also those which 
have not (mursala). Al-Shatibi’s doctrine on usil al-fikh 
is developed in his al-Muwdfakat fi usiil al-shari‘a (Tunis 
1302/1884, Cairo 1341/1923). Al-Shatibi also wrote 
a work against innovations (bida‘), his K: al-Jtisdm (ed. 
M. Rashid Rida, in al-Manar, xvii [1333/1913]; sev- 
eral times reprinted). Al-Shatibi himself was accused 
of innovation and heresy, because he opposed certain 
practices (see Masud, 104-5) deeply rooted in the life 
of the Andalust Muslim community. One of them was 
the mention of the sultén’s name in the khutba. His 
opposition to this attracted refutations and counter- 
refutations (Masud, 108-9). On al-Shatibi’s transmis- 
sions, see al-Mudjari’s Barndmadj (ed. Abu ’l-Adjfan, 
Beirut 1982, 116-22). 

Al-Shatibi is one of the most important scholars of 
the Maliki madihab and one of its renewers, especially 
through the notion of al-masdkhk al-mursala, central to 
his doctrine on usil al-fikh and also in his fatawa. For 
example, he allowed certain taxes not mentioned in 
the shart‘a but made necessary by the economic dif- 
ficulties of the Nasrid kingdom in Granada. Al-Shatibi’s 
work has had an important influence in the writings 
of some modern Muslim thinkers, such as Rashid 
Rida. Since the pioneering monograph of 1977 by 
M.Kh. Masud (see Bibl), al-Shatibi’s life and legal 
doctrine have in recent years been the object of sev- 
eral studies which show the orginality and impor- 
tance of his contribution to usil al-fikh. 
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AL-SHATIBI, Apu ’L-KAsim B. FIRRUH B. KHALAF 
b. Ahmad al-Ru‘ayni, eminent Kur’anic scholar 
who introduced didactic mnemotechniques in the dis- 
cipline of Kur’an reading (kira’a). 

He was born in 538/1144 at Jativa (al-Shatiba 
[g.v.]) in Muslim Spain. Although blind, he took up 
studies in kira’at and hadith in his home town, where 
he also acted for one year as a preacher. He stud- 
ied first with ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Nafzi, then 
with ‘AIT b. Muhammad b. Hudhayl at Valencia 
(Balansiya), concentrating on al-Dani’s Taysir, but tak- 
ing up as well grammar and adab. On his way to 
perform the Pilgrimage to Mecca, he attended lec- 
tures by Aba Tahir Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Silaff 
at Alexandria. Upon his return in 572/1175, he estab- 
lished himself at Cairo, where he soon became a 
renowned Kur’a4n reader and was appointed by al- 
Kadi al-Fadil head instructor in the disciplines of 
kir@’Gt, grammar and language in his new-founded al- 
Fadiliyya madrasa. Upon Salah al-Din’s reconquest of 
Palestine, al-Shatibi payed him a visit at Jerusalem in 
589/1193. He died from a painful illness at the age 
of 52 on 28 Djumada II 590/19 June 1194, and was 
buried at the smaller Karafa cemetery. 

Through al-Shatibi, leadership in Kur’anic disciplines 
returned to the East from Andalusia, where it had 
reigned for over a century with authorities like al- 
Dani (d. 444/1053 [¢.0.]) and Maki b. Abi Talib 
(d. 437/1046 [¢.v.]), who had substantially developed 
its theoretical framework of combinatory phonetics. 
Al-Shatibr’s most important achievement, which has 
secured him widespread fame until modern times, is, 
however, chiefly of a mnemonic kind. Although he 
wrote several prose compilations on éafsir and Kur’an 
readings (Brockelmann, 1’, 521-2, SI, 725-6), the sub- 
ject of later continuous study has been his didac- 
tic poems, the ‘Akilat atrab al-kasa’id fi asna ‘l-makasid 
(printed in Magimu‘a fi ‘-kir@at, Cairo 1929), simply 
called al-Ra@’tyya, a rhymed version of al-Dani’s hand- 
book on Kur’anic orthography al-Mukni, and a poem 
in tawil, Nazimat al-zuhr, on the counting of Kuran 
verses. By far most prominent, however, is his Hirz 
al-amani ft wadjh al-tahani (ed. ‘Alt Muhammad al- 
TDabba‘, Cairo 1937), a versification of al-Dani’s com- 
pendium of the Seven Readings, al-Taysir, known 
simply as al-Shdtibiyya, which was to constitute the 
basis of kira’dt teaching from al-Shatibi’s times until 
our day, and was also one of the sources used for 
the establishment of the Cairo edition of the Kur’an 
in 1924, Al-Shatibi’s poem is appreciated more espe- 
cially because it answers the particular need of the 
discipline, sc. to ease the essential task of memorisa- 





tion. Not only is the Kur’an itself transmitted almost 
solely through memorising, but likewise is the dis- 
course about fir@’at and even Kuranic orthography. 
The reason is evident. Since the Kur’an constitutes 
itself as text only through recitation, i.e. through being 
performed as a “speech act” addressed to listeners, 
the modalities of its performance, i.e. orthoepy and 
intonation, cannot be conveyed except through oral 
practice. It is, moreover, the personal presence of the 
instructor in this art that is considered indispensable, 
since he—occupying the final position within a chain 
of transmitters which goes back to the Prophet him- 
self—guarantees the integrity of the tradition’s flow 
from the initial and immediate situation of speech 
unto the contemporary listeners. The particular affin- 
ity of the Kur’an-reading discipline to orality is fur- 
ther enhanced by the interdependence of the elements 
that constitute the performance of Kur’n reading: 
the particular version of the text (fid’a), the orthoepic 
rules (tadjwid [g.v.]) and the melodical shape of the 
reading, the cantilena. These three parameters are 
constantly interacting. Any particular text version 
(kira’a) requires not only a rhythm of its own, but 
also differs in terms of fagjwid, i.e. particular issues of 
combinatory phonetics and the location of pauses, 
from any of the other versions. Again, the melodisa- 
tion is conditioned by the particular kird’a’s rhythm, 
and may serve to enhance the formal structuring of 
the text or special aspects of its contents. Finally, 
tagjwid, the rules concerning pausa location and divi- 
sion of verses, determine the grammatical structuring 
of the phrases and thus the flow of the melody. Thus 
the substantially oral nature of the fira’at discipline 
makes it understandable that, already several genera- 
tions before al-Shatibi, teaching material had been 
put in the form of didactic poetry. Nevertheless, all 
of these works were superseded by al-Shatibi’s long 
tawil poem (1,173 verses), the Hirz, which adds to the 
ku@at discourse as such a propaedeutic chapter on 
general phonetics. The early recognition of the work, 
enhanced undoubtedly by numerous commentaries, 
some of which were written by the author’s own stu- 
dents (Bergstrasser, GdQ, iii, 222-4), may be partly 
due to al-Shatibr’s personal fame as a saintly man, 
observant in his ritual duties, upright towards his col- 
leagues and students, God-fearing and even credited 
with some miraculous powers. Undisputably, however, 
the poem itself possesses factual efficiency, due to a 
decisive new mnemonic device: the introduction of 
sigla into the presentation of the particular variants. 
These sigla, pointing at particular readers, transmit- 
ters or transmitter groups, appear in the written verse 
simply as initial letters of single words used within 
the discussion of the particular Kur’anic lemmata. In 
order to be recognisable in their meta-lingual func- 
tion, they have to be marked by a particular colour 
or repeated over the word they appear in. From 
Noldeke (GdQ, i, 338) to Bergstrasser (GdQ, ili, 219- 
24), both of whom judged the Hirg from a merely 
literary point of view, this practice has been de- 
nounced as unconvincing. Since, however, the poem 
is not meant to be read silently but recited aloud, 
the mnemonic function of the sigla works on the pho- 
netic level rather than on the visual; read as denot- 
ing sounds, not letters, they constitute an important 
contribution to the pre-modern mnemotechnics. It is 
only through the recent intrusion of the new phono- 
graphic medium into the transmission of Kur’an read- 
ing, that the system so deeply imprinted by al-Shatibr 
has become outdated. 
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EI art. s.v. (ANGELIKA NeEuwirTH) 

SHATRANDJ, the game of chess. The denva- 
tion of the word from Sanskrit catur afiga “having four 
ranks” (Nyberg, 54a) is generally accepted. Arab philol- 
ogists often argued in favour of a vocalisation shitrand 
and offered more or less ill-advised attempts at ety- 
mology (Lane 155lc, and see R. Ermers, in JAOS, 
cxiv [1994], 294b). While the form of the word sup- 
ports the game’s Indian provenience as a war game, 
chess reached the Near East via Persia, as shown by 
the many Persian terms employed in it. The Muslim 
Near East, in turn, transmitted it to Europe. The 
word itself continued in use on the Iberian peninsula, 
as in Sp. qjedrez. The various vernacular European 
terms appear to go back to the exclamation shah or 
shahak indicating peril for the king, or perhaps to the 
word shah with the definite article (pronounced ashshah 
“the king”) as designating the game itself. 

The chronology of its westward march into the 
Arab world, probably in a sequence of separate ep- 
isodes, cannot be determined with precision. Even if 
references to chess should be found in authentic pre- 
Islamic poetry, which does not seem to be the case, 
it would not mean a wide acquaintance in Arabia 
with a game that required a certain educational and 





economic level. While the abundance of remarks about 
chess attributed to early Muslim authorities, includ- 
ing the Prophet himself, is clearly due to the con- 
cerns of later chess advocates or opponents, it does 
speak for its early adoption in Islam. The seemingly 
sudden appearance of a full-fledged specialised chess 
literature in ‘Abbasid times and the great popularity 
then acquired by the game would also point to an 
earlier reception, even if we allow the doubtful pro- 
position that the dynasty’s Persian connections might 
possibly have had a minor supporting role. 

The game was played, as it is today, on a board, 
usually made of soft material, of eight by eight fields 
(bayt). They were, however, not marked by alternat- 
ing colours, as shown by the diagrams and in minia- 
tures as late as the 9th/15th century (see S.C. Welch, 
Persian painting, New York 1976, 105, pl. 37), although 
it would seem logical to assume that the European 
style as exemplified by Alfonso el Sabio’s Libros de ace- 
drex, dados e tablas (see A. Steiger, in Romanica Helvetica, 
x [1941]) has, in fact, eastern antecedents. The chess- 
men, distinguished by the colours “black” and “red”, 
were set up in the familiar manner. Many different 
arrangements, such as “Indian” and “Persian” forms 
or circular chess, are mentioned, but the historicity 
of the attributions might, in some instances, be called 
into question; they certainly did not enjoy widespread, 
if any, popularity. Chess sets could be very luxurious; 
at any rate, the men could not as easily be impro- 
vised, as was the case with backgammon pieces (see 
al-Djahiz, Hayawan, Cairo 1323-5, v, 115, ed. Haran, 
v, 382). Their names were mostly Persian: shah “king”; 
Suzan (firz) “adviser (?)”, queen; ft! “elephant”, bishop 
(Ar. = P.); baydak “footman”, pawn. The forms jirzan 
and baydak are explained as retrograde singulars from, 
respectively, fracin > *farazin (Nyberg, 74a) and bayadak 
(modern Persian piyade), see A. Spitaler, in Corolla lin- 
guistica. Festschrift Ferdinand Sommer, Wiesbaden 1958, 
217. Even more disputed than the original of firzan 
is the derivation of rukhkh rook, castle, from Sanskrit 
ratha “chariot” through Pahlavi rakhw, although it seems 
preferable to a combination with the fabulous bird 
rukhkh [g.v.]. Only the knight is Arabic, faras “horse”. 
Among the few divergences from modern convention 
in their basic moves, the most important is the severe 
restriction of the queen to one field at a time. In a 
tradition attributed to ‘Ali, the chessmen are com- 
pared to likenesses of living forms, thus making them 
religiously suspect; this could be explained away by 
the assumption that they looked more lifelike in the 
time of ‘Ali than they did later (Book on chess, 13); 
for abstract shapes supposed to be chessmen, see 
E. Kiihnel, Die islamischen Elfenbeinskulpturen, Berlin 1971, 
28 ff., pl. V-VIII. 

The numerous problems (mansiibat, lit. “set-ups”) of 
middle and end games were diagrammed and dis- 
cussed. Unless a game (P. dast) ended in a draw or 
stalemate, it ended with shah mat “checkmate”. No 
satisfactory Persian etymon for mat has as yet been 
traced. It was apparently understood as Ar. “he died” 
already in al-Ya‘kubi, History, i, 103, 1. 11, and this 
remains the preferable explanation; the strange syn- 
tax of shah mat is possibly explained as a calque on 
a corresponding Persian expression. For the extended 
linguistic usage specific to chess, see the lists in Pareja, 
ii, pp. ciii-cxxix, and Wieber, 270-344, as well as the 
brief listing of Persian terms in Ely, v, 396, s.v. Chess. 

It seems quite probable that the earliest wmitten 
notes on chess were diagrams jotted down by play- 
ers for their own personal use. Technical monographs 
were first written in the 3rd/9th century by al-‘Adli 
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and al-Razi, who are practically unknown, and in the 
following century by a certain al-Ladjladj and the fa- 
mous littérateur Muhammad b. Yahya al-Suli (Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 330-1); this is known from later quotations 
and Fihrist, 155-6, where an unidentified Ibn al-Uklidist 
(not a son of the mathematician, see Brockelmann, 
S I, 387) is added. For the dubious attributions of 
special essays on chess to al-Djahiz, see Fihrst, tr. 
B. Dodge, New York 1970, 408; Yakit, Udaba’, vi, 
78, and to Ahmad b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi [¢.v.], see 
Murray, 169-70. 

The popularity and high standing of chess in gen- 
eral education stimulated the literary imagination. 
The stories on its origins, whose historical core, where 
there was one, remains obscure, were widely reported. 
Poets and littérateurs used references to chess in aban- 
don. For instance, the ability of the pawn to trans- 
form itself into a queen by traversing the board served 
to indicate achievement of success from lowly begin- 
nings by travel and other means. Or seriousness could 
give way to humour: shatrandjiyya was coined to denote 
a meat pie containing bones with no meat on them 
like chessmen, which has the diners move their hands 
around the bowl (Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, Diwan al-ma‘ani, 
Cairo 1352, 298 ff.). A theological twist was injected 
into the debate about chess by a Mut‘tazili compari- 
son of the metaphysical meaning of backgammon and 
chess, to the supposed disadvantage of the latter (see 
NARD; and Rosenthal, 165 ff., quoting Abt Zayd al- 
Balkhi’s essay). 

Chess players were ranked in five (exceptionally, 
six) classes. The highest, that of grand master (Ghya, 
pl. “awaiz), at times became part of a professional de- 
scription. Handicaps could be given to lesser players. 
Prowess in the game could bring riches and, above 
all, admittance to high society. Chess was, after all, 
the royal game “invented for kings and the rich, not 
for the poor and mean”, as al-Sakhawi [¢.v.], in his 
monograph on chess, expressed the common thought. 
Skills like playing blindfold with the back to the board, 
playing a number of opponents simultaneously, spe- 
cial mixed cases such as playing two opponents blind- 
fold (gha’ib") and a third one open (hadir”), and the 
like were much admired and no doubt rewarded; but 
even an ordinary player down on his luck could make 
a living from chess travelling around in the provinces, 
presumably by exhibition games and instruction (al- 
Dyahiz, Hayawan, iv, 49. ed. Harin, iv, 147). A grand 
master and poet of the 8th/14th century, who was 
also able to teach Turkish, probably used all three 
qualifications to provide for his subsistence (Ibn Hadjar, 
Inb@, v , 260; idem, Dhayl al-Durar, Cairo 1412/1992, 
162; al-Sakhawi, Daw”, vi, 151-2). Playing chess forged 
strong social bonds; it could cement friendships (Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 68) or provide constant compan- 
ionship (al-Safadi, Waft, xv, 380; Wieber, 82). It is 
quite remarkable how often obituaries from the 
9th/15th century mention competence in and devo- 
tion to playing chess. 

Having its fanatical devotees, chess also engendered 
bitter enemies. An example of choice vituperation by 
a chess hater is found in al-Tha‘alibi, Yafima, iv, 18- 
19 (Wieber, 134-5). Moral objections were raised by 
religious scholars at an early date and continued to 
be repeated and refined. They stressed the danger of 
neglect of prayer and religious imperatives due to 
absorption in playing and the potentially illegal ex- 
change of money often connected with it, which was 
probably much more extensive than the sources let 
on. In sum, they stressed the game’s character as 
“empty and wrong amusement (/ahw bazil)” and thus 





as something socially undesirable, even if it was recog- 
nised as distinguished from other gambling and play 
activities by its intellectual foundation. Its outright 
prohibition was attempted by lumping it together 
with backgammon and other games and amusements 
such as music, as indicated, for instance, by the title 
of al-Adjurri’s work. In the absence of any express 
reference in the Kuran and the authoritative hadith 
collections, al-Adjurri cited three traditions ascribed 
to ‘Ali (see above) and a very few others, among 
them Ibn ‘Umar’s dictum that chess was worse than 
backgammon (cf. also J. Robson, Tracts on listening to 
music, London 1938, 34-5, 56-8, from the related Kitab 
al-Malahi of the earlier Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya). A rather 
detailed survey of legal opinions by the modern edi- 
tor of al-Adjurri seems to suggest to him that they 
were inconclusive. A grudging classification of makrih 
was attempted early and continued to be often used. 
In later times, the defence of chess had to be more 
forceful. Ibn Abi Hadjala, for instance, would claim 
decisive support by al-ShafiT (see Kitab al-Umm, vi, 
213; Wieber, 184) and basic tahrim by the other schools, 
with Malikism often singled out for the negative stance. 
Under the right social and economic conditions, this 
was undoubtedly effective to put chess under a cloud, 
even if an official prohibition such as that supposedly 
issued by al-Hakim (q.v., see above, at vol. III, 79a) 
was not the nule. 

The popularity of the game spilled at times over 
into other cultural activities. People dreamed about 
it; thus dream interpreters paid attention to it in their 
works, for instance, ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, 7a‘tir, 
s.v. The production of chess sets often required highly 
skilled labour. Miniature painters created vivid chess 
scenes to illustrate the game’s description in the Shah- 
nama and other works of Persian literature. A per- 
manent mark on arithmetic was made by the famous 
story that the legendary inventor of chess asked that 
he be rewarded by the amount of wheat that would 
result from placing one grain of wheat (or some other 
unit) on the first field and then double it by geo- 
metrical progression until the sixty-fourth field was 
reached. This apparently insignificant reward turned 
out to be more than could be found in all the world. 
The computation (2% on the last field to a total of 
2°-1) proved a challenge to mathematicians calling - 
for a variety of solutions. The story was so impres- 
sive that according to Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Sharh Nohd 
al-balagha, Beirut 1963-4, iii, 506), who refers to al- 
Birini, the Indians used the procedure to determine 
the age of the world. 

Bibliography: The most detailed discussion of 
chess in Islam to date is R. Wieber, Das Schachspiel 
in der arabischen Literatur von den Anfdingen bis zur zweiten 
Halfie des 16. Fakrhunderts, Walldorf-Hessen 1972 (Bei- 
trage zur Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte des Orients, 
22). For the early 20th century, the authoritative 
high point in the large literature on the history of 
chess is HJ.R. Murray, A history of chess, Oxford 
1913, repr. 1962, 1969. See further the general 
remarks by F.M. Pareja Casafias, Libro del Ajedrez, 
Madrid-Granada 1935, his ed. and tr. of the anony- 
mous ms. Brit. Mus. Add. 7515, and the Book on 
chess, Frankfurt am Main 1986, a facs. of the Istanbul 
ms. Lala Ismail Ef. 560, prepared under the super- 
vision of F. Sezgin. Recent editions are Muhammad 
b. al-Husayn al-Adjurri, Tahrim al-nard wa ’l-shatrangj 
wa ‘l-malahi, ed. Muhammad Sa‘id ‘Umar Idris, 
Riyad 1404/1984, and Ibn Abr Hadjala al-Tilim- 
sani, Unmidhad al-kital ft nakl al-awal, ed. Zuhayr 
Ahmad al-Kaysi, Baghdad 1980. For chess in the 
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context of gambling, see F. Rosenthal, Gambling in 

Islam, Leiden 1975, 37-40, 85-96. For Middle 

Persian etymologies, H.S. Nyberg, A manual of Pehlevi, 

ii, Wiesbaden 1974, has been mainly used. See also 

J. Robson, A chess maqama in the John Rylands Library, 

in BZRL, xxxvi/] (1953), 111-27. 

(F. RosenrHar} 

SHATT (a.), lit. “bank, margin of a piece of water”, 
Fr. Form Chott, also in English conventionally Shott, 
a geographical term used in the high plains of 
the Maghrib and the northern Sahara for the saline 
pasturages surrounding a sabkha [q.v.]. It has 
often been confused with this latter term, especially 
in toponomy of the colonial period, hence one must 
be very careful when one meets the term. Thus there 
are found on the high plains the Shatt Tigrin in Mo- 
rocco; in Algeria, from west to east, the Shatt al- 
Gharbi, the vast Chott ech-Chergui (Shatt al-Sharkr) 
to the south of the town of Sa‘Ida, the Zahrez al- 
Gharbi and al-Sharki to the north of Djelfa, and finally, 
the Shatt al-Hudna, occupying the depression of the 
same name. These Chotts of the high plateaux may 
be found at altitudes of more than 1,000 m/3,280 feet. 

In the “Lower Sahara” of the eastern part of the 
Saharan Atlas (in particular, the massifs of the Aurés 
and the Nementcha), the Chotts are, on the other 
hand, found at low levels, sometimes at below sea 
level in the most westerly depressions: 33 m/108 feet 
below at the Chott Mérouane (Shatt Marwan) and 
26 m/85 feet below at the Chott Melrhir (Shatt 
Malghir) in Algeria. Further to the east, some less 
important Chotts link this last to the Shatt al-Gharsa 
and then to the very extensive Shatt al-Djarid in 
Tunisia, which stretches out into the Shatt al-Fadjadj 
as far as a few tens of kilometres from the Mediter- 
ranean in the Gulf of Gabés. 

The existence of this string of Chotts (in fact, of 
Sabkhas), associated with the presence of shells along 
their banks (especially of cockle shells, Cerastoderma glau- 
cum) has fed the myth of the “Saharan Sea”. It is 
held that this part of the Sahara was recently invaded 
by the sea and that it would be possible, by exca- 
vating a canal from the Gulf of Gabés, to divert the 
Mediterranean’s waters into the Chotts. Although it 
has been demonstrated that this plan is impossible to 
realise, it was still a major item in the programme 
of one Algerian politician who was a candidate in 
the presidential elections at the end of the 1980s. 

Bibliography: R. Coque, Géomorphologie, Paris. 
(Y. Cattor) 

SHATT at-‘ARAB, the name given to the united 
stream of the lower Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers in Mesopotamia. 

1. Definitions. 

Shatt (A., pls. shutiit, shuttdn, shut’dn) meant, origi- 
nally, one side of a camel’s hump, and shatt al-wadt 
meant a canyon’s or a valley’s or a stream’s bank or 
side, or the rising ground next to the bottom (LA, 
Beirut 1956, vii, 334-5; Lane, Lexicon, 1548-9). Even- 
tually, shatt became most commonly used in the sense 
of a stream’s bank. Occasionally, this meaning was 
expanded to depict a plot of land, apparently close 
to the bank of a stream (Yakit, Buldan, Beirut 1955-7, 
iii, 344). The name Shatt al-‘Arab (“Bank of the 
Arabs”) currently referring to the tidal estuary formed 
by the united stream of the two rivers [see AL-FURAT; 
DIDJLA], is very unusual, as it uses shaft in relation to 
the stream itself, rather than to its banks. In modern 
Mesopotamia-‘Irak, shatt has indeed often been used 
to describe a stream. This usage is a relatively recent 
one. Yakut, who traded in the Persian Gulf, men- 











tions Shatt “Uthman in the Basra area as being a 
plot of land, but he does not mention any Shatt al- 
‘Arab in that area (loc. cit.). 

The early mediaeval name used by both Arabs and 
Persians was “Tigris” (Didjla) (Hudid al-‘alam, tr., 76; 
al-Istakhri, Cairo 1961, 57; al-Mukaddasi, tr. B.A. Col- 
lins, London 1994, 12-13). Other Arab names were 
“Euphrates and Tigris” (Ibn Battiita), and “One-Eyed 
Tigris” (Digjla al-Awra’). The reason for the addition 
seems to be either an island close to the mouth of 
the river, by the name of ‘Uwayr (Ibn Khurradadh- 
bih, 60), or the sand bar at the mouth. A mediaeval 
Persian (Pahlavi) name for the Tigris (and the Shatt 
al-‘Arab) was Erwand Rid (“The Sublime River”). 

The modern Arab name, Shatt al-‘Arab, which was 
also used by the Ottomans, seems to be the result of 
extending the name of the Arab (i.e., the western) 
bank to include the whole river. One of the earliest 
modern mentions of the united stream as Shatt al- 
“Arab appears in the accounts of the English traveller 
J.S. Buckingham, who stayed for a few months in 
Basra in 1816-17 (Travels in Assyria, Media and Persia, 
London 1829, 359-60). The modern Persian name is 
still Erwand Rid. 

2. Geographical description. 

The confluence of the Tigris and the Euphrates is 
just south of al-Kurna, and this is regarded as the 
beginning of the Shatt, but there is another conflu- 
ence, some 50 km further south, where another part 
of the Euphrates flows through the Hawr Hammar 
marshes into the Shatt just north of Basra. The united 
river flows into the Persian Gulf near the town of 
Faw. The Shatt receives also the waters of the Karin 
River [g.v.] and its tributaries. The river’s width ranges 
between 400 and 1,200 m, and its length is about 
180 km. Its navigable depth is some 36 feet (six fath- 
oms), though there are places where it is twice that 
depth. It is only 24 feet (four fathoms) deep at the 
sand bar near the confluence of the K4riin (Iraqi Port 
Administration, Shait al-Arab survey map, Basra 1964). 
In the 1920s the sand bar at the mouth of the river 
was dredged. 

The country on both sides is level. Basra, where 
the tide rises and falls some 3 m, is less than 2 m 
above sea level. The land along the banks is higher 
than further out, owing to the silt brought down by 
the stream. Until the mid-1970s, the land was en- 
croaching on the sea at the rate of some 35 km every 
1,000 years, but since then this rate has diminished 
due to much upstream damming. Rich plantations of 
date palms line the banks for the whole length of the 
river, sometimes with orange trees underneath the 
dates. During the Iraq-Iran War (1980-8, see 3. below), 
these plantations were seriously damaged. 

3. Political history. 

With the rise of the Safawi dynasty in Persia in 
the early 10th/16th century [see saFawips], wars 
between the Safawids and the Ottomans produced 
frequent boundary shifts. In 1048/1638 Sultan Murad 
IV finally recaptured Baghdad. The Treaty of Zuhab 
of 1049/1639, which drew a frontier zone, included 
much of the Shatt al-‘Arab well within the Ottoman 
domain. As a result, it was not mentioned explicitly 
in the agreement. Subsequent Ottoman-Persian con- 
frontations necessitated further treaties, notably those 
of Kurdan of 1159/1746 and Erzurim of 1823, which 
repeatedly returned to the status quo of 1639. Those 
treaties, too, remained silent in regard to the Shatt 
(J.C. Hurewitz, The Middle East and North Africa in 
world politics, a documentary record, New Haven and 
London 1975, i, 25-8, 79-80, 219-21). The Shatt al- 
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‘Arab appears explicitly in the May 1847 Second 
Treaty of Erzuriim, reached largely due to British and 
Russian mediation and intervention. Except for 
Ottoman recognition of Persian sovereignty over Khur- 
ramshahr and its port, sovereignty over the waterway 
was not defined specifically, but the text implies that 
it was regarded as Ottoman. In effect, the border ran 
along the eastern bank. Continued rivalry and argu- 
ments led to renewed British-Russian intervention 
and to the 1913 Protocol of Constantinople, followed 
by a demarcation commission that published its pro- 
ceedings in October 1914. In the Protocol, Ottoman 
sovereignty was recognised over the whole Shatt al- 
‘Arab and its islands, save only a few, mentioned by 
their names (including ‘Abbadan [g.v.]). Opposite the 
port of Muhammara (Khurramshahr) [¢.v.], the bor- 
der ran in the dhalweg, some four miles above, and 
one mile below the confluence of the river Karin. 
As defined in the 1914 demarcation proceedings, 
except for these places, the border was to follow “the 
low-water level of the left (sc. eastern) bank”. Due to 
the eruption of the First World War and Ottoman 
reservations, the agreement was never ratified. 

Following the War, the British authorities estab- 
lished the Basra Port Directorate which controlled all 
matters of maintenance, navigation and policing in 
the Shatt. In early 1930, the old conflict erupted again 
and was even brought, in 1934, before the League 
of Nations. Persia felt that admission of ‘Irak sover- 
eignty over the waterway leading to the large port of 
Khurramshahr and to the fast-growing port of ‘Ab- 
badan (where the border still ran on the eastern bank) 
was humiliating and intolerable. As for ‘Irak, because 
it had no other meaningful outlet to the open sea 
(whereas Iran had a number of alternative ports), it 
insisted on retaining the status quo. However, in 1937, 
the two countries signed a new treaty in Tehran, reaf- 
firming the 1913 Constantinople Treaty and the 1914 
Proceedings with two important changes in regard to 
the Shatt. Firstly, five miles opposite ‘Abbadan, the 
border was moved to the thalweg, as had been the 
case in regard to Khurramshahr. Secondly, a conven- 
tion was to be concluded, to cover all matters of 
[joint?] conservancy and navigation, but because of 
disagreements, this was never concluded. 

The outbreak of the Second World War and the 
British military occupation of ‘Irak (May-June 1941) 
and southern Iran (August 1941) meant that naviga- 
tion on the Shatt was managed exclusively by the 
Bnitish-controlled Basra Port Directorate. It collected 
dues and appointed pilots and navigation aids, almost 
exclusively ‘Iraki nationals. This state of affairs re- 
mained unchanged after the War. From the mid- 
1950s, Iran’s main objection to the status quo shifted 
to the economic aspects. It protested against the in- 
equity of choosing the pilots and accused the ‘Iraki 
Basra port authorites of misuse of the funds accruing 
from the passage fees. In 1960-1, with the revolution- 
ary régime of ‘Abd al-Karim Kasim having with- 
drawn from the Baghdad Pact and being completely 
estranged from Iran and the West, Iran demanded the 
moving of the whole border to the thalweg. It also tried 
to appoint its own pilots, but retreated when ‘Iraki 
counter-measures paralysed the port of ‘Abbadan. 

In 1969, Iran, conscious of the international isola- 
tion of ‘Irak’s new (1968) Ba‘th régime, demanded a 
new agreement which would define the border as the 
thalweg throughout the Shatt and establish a joint com- 
mission to supervise maintenance and navigation, com- 
plaining of obstruction of Iranian shipping there. When 
this was refused, Iran abrogated the 1937 treaty. Be- 


tween 1969 and 1975 relations of the two powers sank 
to a new low, with Iranian support for Kurds in ‘Irak 
and attempts to stir up ‘Iraki Shifs and ‘Irakt attempts 
to encourage dissidence amongst the ‘Arabistan/ 
Khizistan Arabs, but in 1975 the Shah and Saddam 
Husayn did sign a new agreement in Algiers. Conscious 
of its military weakness, ‘Irak conceded moving the 
border to the éhalweg line throughout the Shatt and 
agreed to joint maintenance and navigation control, 
whilst Iran agreed inter alia to cease aiding the Kurds 
in ‘Irak and inciting the Shi‘is. This agreement_did 
not survive the Shah’s fall. With the triumph of Ayat 
Allah Rah Allah Khumayni [g¢.v. in Suppl.], relations 
worsened, with the latter aiming to export the Iranian 
Revolution and to support the Kurds again. In 
September 1980, Saddam Husayn, now (since 1979), 
President of ‘Irak, declared the Algiers agreement null 
and void, and all-out war between the two powers 
began. ‘Irak aimed at securing both banks of the Shatt 
and at pushing the Iranian front line far enough east- 
wards to keep the waterway beyond artillery fire. The 
fighting which centred round the Shatt resulted in 
enormous casualties for both sides; ‘Irak failed to hold 
Khurramshahr after 1982, whilst Iran failed to cap- 
ture Basra. The superior Iranian navy and its air 
power and artillery blocked the Shatt and put ‘Iraki 
shore facilities out of action, and 62 ships were trapped 
in the Shatt ports for the duration of the war. 
After the cease-fire, peace negotiations failed, but 
as part of his preparations for the invasion of Kuwayt, 
Saddam Husayn indicated willingness to begin talks 
on the future of the Shatt; these, however, came to 
an end with the invasion. In 1993 ‘Irak started uni- 
lateral dredging operations, so that by 1994 ships were 
again able to navigate the river, but the conflict over 
sovereignty is unresolved, and traffic on the waterway 
remains (1995) far below its pre-1980 level. 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): C.J. Edmonds, The Iragi-Persian frontier 1639- 
1938, in Asian Affairs, \xii (1975), 149-54; A. Mala- 
mid, Geographical review: the Shatt al-Arab boundary 
dispute, in MEJ, xxii (1968), 351-4; Majid Khaddusi, 
Socialist Irag, Washington D.C. 1978; A. Baram, The 
impact of Khomeini’s revolution. on the radical Shit move- 
ments of Iraq, in D. Menashri, The Iranian Revolution 
and the Muslim world, Boulder, Colo., San Francisco 
and Oxford, 1990; A. Cordesman, The lessons of 
modern war. The Iran-Iraq War, Boulder 1991, ii; 
G. Biger, Goul Iran-Iraq, Tel Aviv 1989 (in Hebrew). 
(Amatzia Baram, shortened by the Editors) 
SHATTARIYYA, a Sif order introduced into 
India by Shah ‘Abd Allah (d. 890/1485), a descen- 
dant of Shaykh Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi [¢.v.]. 
On reaching India, Shah ‘Abd Allah undertook a 
lightning tour of the country. Himself clad in royal 
dress, the disciples accompanying him wore military 
garb, carried banners and announced his arrival by 
the beat of drums. In his Lata’i-i ghaybiyya he explained 
the basic principles of Shattari discipline, which he 
considered to be the quickest way to attain gnosis. 
Shah ‘Abd Allah settled at Manda [¢.v.] where he 
set up the first Shattari Ahankah. His work was con- 
tinued by his two disciples, Shaykh Muhammad A‘la, 
popularity known as Shaykh Kadi of Bengal, and 
Shaykh Hafiz of Djawnpur. The latter had a very 
dynamic khalifa in Shaykh Buddhan, who popularised 
the stsila in northern India. Shaykh Rizk Allah, uncle 
of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith of Dihli, became 
his disciple. Shaykh Baha’ al-Din, a spiritual descen- 
dant of Shaykh Buddhan, wrote a Riésala-si Shatta- 
nya on the principles of the order. Later on, Shaykh 
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Muhammad Ghawth of Gwaliyar (d. 970/ 1562-3 [¢.v.] 
reinforced the silstla by giving it a compact organi- 
sation and an ideological direction. A prolific writer, 
he wrote Djawahi-i khamsa, Kilid-i makhzan, Damiayir, 
Basayir and Kanz al-tawhid, and translated the Amrit 
kund into Persian as Bahr al-hayat. He established int- 
mate relations with the Hindus, and provided an 
ideological meeting ground with them in his Bafr al- 
hayat. His hobby was keeping bulls and cows. His 
successors (like Shah Pir of Mirath [¢.v.] or Meerut) 
also kept cows. Among his distinguished khaifas was 
Shaykh Wadjih al-Din ‘Alawi, whose seminary at 
Ahmadabad attracted students from different parts of 
the country. 

The Shattari mystic ideology was based on da‘wat-i 
sama’ (control of heavenly bodies which influenced 
human destiny) and an interiorisation of religious rites. 
Their social relationship was conditioned by their faith 
in pantheism. Shah Muhammad Ghawth stood up to 
receive every Hindu visitor. The Shattaris established 
close contact with the rulers, and participated in polit- 
ical affairs also. Shah ‘Abd Allah dedicated his Lata’if 
to Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Khaldji. Shaykh Muhammad 
Ghawth helped Babur in his conquest of Gwaliyar; 
he and his elder brother Shaykh Bahlil developed a 
close association with Humayin and instructed him 
in da‘wat-i sama’. Shaykh Ghawth migrated to Gudjarat 
when Shir Shah came to power, and corresponded 
with Humayin when in exile. Strangely enough, his 
relations with Akbar were not very cordial, but the 
latter built the Shaykh’s tomb at Gwialiyar, and Dja- 
hangir built domes over the graves of Shah ‘Abd 
Allah at Manda and Shah Pir at Meerut. The silsila 
lost its importance after Shaykh Muhammad Ghawth. 
Its mystical influence was overshadowed by the 
Nakshbandi and the Kadiri silsilas. However, Shah 
Wali Allah of Dihly [¢.v.] and his father had received 
igjazas for the Djawahir-i khamsa. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Ghawthi, Gulzar-i 
abrar, ms. Ivanow no. 259, Urdu tr. Fadl Ahmad, 
Agra 1326/1908; Abu ’l-Fadl, Akbar-néma, Calcutta 
1902; Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk, Akhbar al-akhyar, Dihlt 
1309/1891-2; ‘Abd al-Kadir, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, 
Calcutta 1869; Ghulam Mu‘in al-Din ‘Abd Allah, 
Marq al-waléyat, ms. author’s personal collection; 
Wali Allah, Intibah fi salasil-i awhya’ Allah, Dihli 
1311/1893-4, 137-41; Djahangir, Tizuk-i Djahangiri, 
‘Aligarh 1864; K.A. Nizami, The Shattari saints and 
their attitude towards the state, in Medieval India Qtly. 
(October 1950), 56-70; Qadi Moinuddin, History of 
the Shattari silstlah, Ph.D. diss. ‘Aligarh 1963, unpubl. 

ee (K.A. Nizamn) 

SHA’UL, Anwar (1904-84), ‘Iraki lawyer, 
poet, short story writer, journalist, play- 
wright and translator. 

He was among the first generation of Jewish writ- 
ers in literary Arabic language in Arabic characters 
in ‘Irak, headed by Salim Ishak (1877-1948), transla- 
tor for the German Embassy in Baghdad, Salman 
Shina (1899-1978), the military attaché of the Ottoman 
army in the German army in ‘Trak, Ezra Haddad 
(1900-72), educator, and Murad Mikha’il (1906-86), 
poet. Sha’al was born in Hilla and on his mother’s 
side he was the grandson of an Austrian tailor Her- 
mann Rosenfeld, while on his father’s side he belonged 
to the famous Baghdadi Sassoon family. He early lost 
his mother, and then in Baghdad he studied at the 
Alliance Frangaise (1918-23), and in 1924 edited 
Salman Shina’s literary and social weekly al-Misbah 
(“The lamp”) (1924-7). He worked as a lawyer and 
was advisor to the treasury of the ‘Iraki Royal Family. 





At the age of 25 he established and edited his weekly 
al-Hasid (“The reaper”) (1929-38), one of the leading 
literary, social and political journals during the 1930s, 
in his main articles criticising the ‘Iraki government, 
its ministers and officials for their greed and short- 
comings, as well as the Fascist and Nazi régimes in 
Italy and Germany and their supporters among the 
‘Iraki youth. He also composed several poems against 
Nazi Germany and rejoiced at its fall and defeat, 
these and his other romantic poems appearing in his 
anthology Hamasat al-zaman (“The whispers of time”) 
(Baghdad 1956). A second anthology of poetry, most 
of which was written in Israel after his immigration 
thither in 1971, was published in Jerusalem 1983. 
Sha’al was one of the two ‘Iraki writers who first 
wrote short stories; his collection al-Hasad al-Awwal 
(“The first harvest”) contained 31 of these. However, 
his writings in prose and poetry were much influ- 
enced by French literature, and he translated from 
French, including a collection of stories originally writ- 
ten by American and European writers from various 
countries, Kisas min al-gharb (“Western short stories”). 
His contribution to ‘Iraki theatre and cinema was 
important, and included the writing of film scripts 
and songs. He compiled an English-Arabic dictionary of 
printing terms (Baghdad 1967), and his Press and Pub- 
lication Company (1945-62) published several impor- 
tant Arabic books. In both ‘Irak and Israel he took 
san active part in social and literary circles, and pub- 
lished his autobiography Kissat hayatt wadt ’l-Rafidayn. 
Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Ilah Ahmad, Nash’at al- 
kissa wa-tatawwuruha fi ‘l-‘Trak 1908-1939, Baghdad 
1969, 237-56; ‘Abd al-Kadir Hasan Amin, al-Kasas 
fi ‘adab al-Traki ’l-hadith, Baghdad 1955, 89-93; 
Dja‘far al-Khalili, al-Kissa al-‘lrakiyya kadim™ wa- 
hadith”, Beirut 1962, 200-32; Yisuf ‘Izz al-Din, al- 
Adab al-‘Arabi 'l-hadith fi ’l-Trak, Baghdad 1967, 228- 
67; Anwar Shail, Kissat haya fi wad *l-Rafidayn, 
with an introd. by S. Moreh, Jerusalem 1980; Meer 
Basri, A‘lam al-adab fi ’l-‘Irak al-hadith, London 1994, 
ii, 422; idem, A‘lém al-Yahiid fi ‘I-Trak al-hadith, 
Jerusalem 1983, i, 79-84; E. Marmorstein, Two Iraqi 
Jewish short story writers, in The Jewish Journal of 
Sociology, i (Dec. 1959), 187-200; S. Moreh, introd. 
to Wa-bazagha fadjr dadid, Jerusalem 1983, 7-11; 
Moreh and M. ‘Abbasi, Taradjzm wa-athar fi ‘l-adab 
al- ‘Arabi fi Isra’il 1948-1986, *Shfar‘am 1997, 113- 
15; Dawid Salliim, al-Adab al-muGsi fi *l-Trak 1938- 
1960, Baghdad 1962, 147-9. (S. Moren) 
SHAWAHDD (a.), pl. form, of which the sing. shahid 
(with the following terminology: istashhada bi- “call to 
witness, appeal to the testimony of”; istadalla bi- “use 
proofs drawn from, employ as proof”; thtadigja bi- ... 
h-ithbat “draw argument from... to establish”; dail, 
hugidja “argument, proof, probative authority”) denotes 
a probative quotation (locus probans), most often 
testimony in verse, which serves to establish a rule in 
the “literary sciences” which, according to the Anda- 
lusian scholar al-Ru‘ayni (d. 779/1377 [9.v.]), “are six 
in number: lexicography, morphology, syntax, seman- 
tics of the phrase (ma‘ani), the art of figurative expres- 
sion (bayaén) and that of the new style (badi‘)” (Khizana, 
i, 5; Lane, s.v. sh-h-d; R. Paret, in OLX, xi [1935], 
690-2; Gilliot, Les citations probanies, § 2). In these last 
three domains, the scholars declare that recourse may 
be had to the testimony of poets of the four leading 
categories: pre-Islamic poets, poets who lived both 
before and during Islam (mukhadrams [q.0.]), Muslim 
poets (islamiyyiin, i.e. of the first century, poets of the 
new generation (muwallads [g.v.]) or moderns (muhdaths; 
see SHI‘R). 
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I. Criteria for the acceptance of probative quotations 

As regards the three first above-mentioned disci- 
plines which come under the heading of philology, 
the criteria of acceptance of poetry as a probative 
source depend on the attitude towards the language 
held by the Arab scholars. The general consensus is 
that it is acceptable to draw conclusions from the 
poetry of the poets of the first two categories. For 
the majority of philologists, it is also legitimate to 
quote as linguistic testimony poets of the third cate- 
gory, such as Djarir or al-Farazdak [g.vv.]. Regarding 
poets of the fourth category, most scholars decline to 
draw conclusions from their verse. However, some 
are accepted as probative, under certain conditions; 
such was the case in particular of al-Zamakhshari 
(d. 538/1144 [g9.v.]) and of al-Radi al-Astarabadhi 
(d. 686/1287 [9.v.]} (Khizana, i, 6; Gilliot, § 6). 

Another problem is that of verses which have not 
been transmitted in their entirety or of which the 
“author” is unknown. The prevailing opinion is that, 
if the quotation is made by an authority considered 
trustworthy in regard to the Arabic language, they 
may be legitimately used as a source of linguistic argu- 
ment: “This is why the verses of Sibawayh are the 
most reliable verse testimony” (Khizdna, i, 16; Gilliot, 
§ 16). 

While less used by philologists, quotations in prose 
have given rise to an interesting debate which also 
involves theological considerations. Those which are 
drawn from the Kur’an are recognised, whether the 
transmission of the variae lectiones (kira’at) be “uninter- 
rupted” (muiawatir) or “irregular” (shadhdh), as declared 
by Ibn Djinni (Gilliot, § 8). 

Apparently more astonishing, although conforming 
to the Arabo-Muslim linguistic representation, is the 
attitude towards hadith. The majority of scholars do 
not accept it as linguistic testimony, because the spe- 
cialists in Aadith declare that its transmission accord- 
ing to the meaning (bi ‘%ma‘nd) is permitted; as a 
result, it can never be known for certain that the cur- 
rent version represents the actual words of the one 
regarded as the best exponent of the Arabic language 
(afsah al-khalk), i.e. the Prophet. Some, such as Abi 
Hayyan al-Gharnati (d. 745/1344 [9.v.]) see an addi- 
tional reason for non-acceptance: the fact that the 
ancient grammarians, such as Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’, 
al-Khalil, Sibawayh, al-Kisa’i, etc., abstained from the 
use of prophetic traditions as sources of probative 
quotations. Here, as often, non-Arabs and those of 
mixed blood are accused of corrupting the “native 
purity” of the Arabs; transmitting traditions, “they 
committed linguistic errors (Jahn) without knowing it”! 
Among grammarians, admittedly the later ones, excep- 
tions in this respect are, among others, Ibn Kharif 
(al-Rund? al-Ishbili, d. 609/1212) and Ibn Malik 
(d. 672/1274 [¢.v.]). The latter especially made exten- 
sive use of hadith, in particular in his Sharh al-Tashil. 
These two authors were criticised for this, respectively 
by Ibn al-Da’i‘ (al-Ishbilt, d. 680/1281) and by Aba 
Hayyan al-Gharnati (Khizdna, i, 10-12; Gilliot, §§ 9-10). 
Others adopted an intermediate position, believing it 
possible to distinguish between two categories of hadith, 
one where transmission is according to the meaning, 
the other where the transmitters claim word-for-word 
representation of the prophetic declarations, especially 
those which illustrate the “excellence in language 
(fasdha) of the Prophet”. From this latter category “it 
is appropriate to draw probative quotations (yasihhu 
‘l-istishhad bi-hi) in Arabic”. This is the position taken 
by Aba Ishak al-Shatibr (d. 790/1388; commentator 
on the Alfyya), followed by al-Suyatt (Khizana, i, 12- 


13; al-Suyuti, Ikurah, 52; Gilhot, §§ 11-12). 

Some later authors, influenced by logic and by 
commentaries on the third part of the Miftak al-‘uliim 
of al-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229 [g.v.]), in particular the 
Talkhis al-Mifilah of al-Kazwini (d. 739/1338 [¢.v.]), 
have conducted a theoretical analysis of the differ- 
ence between example (mithd!) and probative quota- 
tion (shahid). In general, they place the former in the 
abstract category and the latter in the concrete cat- 
egory. Shahid is appropriate for establishing the rule 
(ithbat al-ka%ida), mithél for illustrating it (dah al-ka‘tda) 
(al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf, ed. A. Sprenger, s.v. mithal, 
on the basis of al-Shark al-mutawwal by al-Taftazani 
(d. 791/1389), of the gloss by Abu ’l-Kasim b. al-Bakr 
al-Samarkandi (wrote ca. 888/1483), of al-Atwal by 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘Arabshah al-Isfara?int 
(d. 945/1538) and of the gloss by Hasan Celebi al- 
Fanari (d. 886/1481)). 

Il. The literature of the genre 

1. In language and in literature. 

Since works specialising in grammar and in philol- 
ogy contain a vast number of poetical quotations, the 
commentaries and glosses composed in this domain 
are innumerable, the majority of them evidently apply- 
ing to the Kitab of Sibawayh; among the score of 
relevant titles, six have been edited or are in manu- 
script-form (Sezgin, ix, 58-63; Gilliot, § 18). Al-Djumal 
by al-Zadjdjadjr (d. 337/949 [9.v.]) has also enjoyed 
favourable treatment: a dozen commentaries on his 
verse, of which six have been edited or are in man- 
uscript-form. The same applies to al-[dah by Abi ‘Alt 
al-Farisi (d. 377/987 [g.v.]): nine, of which four have 
survived (respectively, Sezgin, ix, 88-94, 104-7; Gilliot, 
§§ 22, 23), in particular Ibn Barri (d. 582/1187 [¢.v.]), 
Sharh shawahid al-Idah, ed. Id Mustafa Darwish, Da- 
mascus 1985 (see P. Larcher, in Arabica, xxxix [1992], 
120-1). There have been, however, few commentaries 
on the verses quoted in the K. al-Luma‘ by Ibn al- 
Djinni (d. 392/1002 [g.v.]), it being understood that 
they are themselves hardly numerous. Worth men- 
tioning is that of Ibn Hisham al-Ansari (d. 761/1360 
[g.v.]) entitled Sharh al-shawahid al-sughra, which has 
not survived. In fact, the K. al-Rawda al-adabiyya ft 
shawahid ‘ln al-‘arabtyya (Ahlwardt 6752; Brockel- 
mann, II’, 31, no. 7) which has been identified with 
this commentary (see MIDEO, xx, no. 31) is nothing 
other than a manuscript of al-Iktirah by al-Suyati, with 
an introduction fabricated by a copyist (Sezgin, ix, 
174-7; Gilliot, § 24). 

The verses quoted in the commentaries on the 
Alfiyya by Ibn Malik have in their turn attracted the 
attention of numerous commentators. Examples are 
Ibn Hisham and his Takhis al-shawahid wa-talkhis al- 
fawa’id, incomplete, also called Sharh shawahid Ibn al- 
Nazim (i.e. the son of Ibn Malik, Aba ‘Alt Badr al-Din, 
d. 686/1287), ed. S.T. ‘Abd al-Sayyid, Cairo 1987 
(MIDEO, xx, no. 31), or furthermore al-Makdsid al- 
nahwyya by al-‘Ayni (d. 855/1451 [g.v.]), printed in 
the margins of the Khizanat al-adab by al-Baghdadi, 
Bulak 1299, which comprises commentaries on the 
verses contained in four commentaries on the Alfyya: 
(1) al-Durra al-mudi’a by Badr al-Din, son of Ibn Malik, 
(2) the Sharh by Ibn Umm Kasim al-Muradi (d. 749/ 
1348), (3) Awdah al-masalk by Ibn Hisham al-Ansari, 
and (4) the Shark by Ibn ‘Akil (d. 769/1367) (Broc- 
kelmann, I’, 359-62, no. 11 and S I). The verses con- 
tained in 3 and 4 have also been the object of 
numerous independent commentaries (Gilliot, § 27). 

The verses quoted by Ibn al-Hadjib (d. 646/1249 
[g.v.]} and by the commentators on al-Kafiya and 
al-Shafiya have also been the frequent object of 
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commentaries: the Khiz@nat al-adab by ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Baghdadi (d. 1093/1682 [9.v.]), which is a com- 
mentary on the 959 shawahid quoted by al-Radi al- 
Astarabadhi in his Sharh al-Kafiya, is the most esteemed. 
This work of unique quality is not only a model of 
the genre, but also a veritable encyclopaedia of gram- 
mar, poetics, literature, bio-bibliography and even 
history. Furthermore, the new Cairo edition, now 
complete, with its two volumes of indices, makes it 
an indispensable working tool (Gilliot, §§ 1, 26). The 
same al-Baghdadi is also the author of Sharh shawahid 
[shurith] al-Shaftya, ed. M. Nir al-Hasan, ef ali, with 
Sharh al-Shafiya by al-Astarabadhi (the Sharh of al- 
Baghdadi is to be found in vol. iv), Cairo 1358/1939, 
repr. Beirut 1975, and of Sharh shawahid sharh al-Tuhfa 
al-wardiyya, ed. N.M. Khawadja, Faculty of Letters of 
Istanbul n.d. 

The verses of numerous grammatical manuals of 
Ibn Hisham al-Ansari have also been subjected to 
commentary (Gilliot, § 29): 1. Mughni 1l-labib, by al- 
Suyati, in al-Fath al-karib. Sharh shawahid al-Mughni, i- 
ii, ed. A. Zahir Kiidjan, Damascus 1966, and by ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Sharh abyat Mughni ’I-labib, i-iv, 
ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Rabah and A. Yusuf Dakkak, Damas- 
cus 1973-5; 2. Katr al-nada, by ‘Uthman b. Makki al- 
Zabidi in Ma‘alim al-ihtida’. Sharh shawahid katr al-nada, 
completed in 1312/1894, printed Cairo 1324/1906; 
3. Kawa‘d al-itab or al-I'rab ‘an kawa%d al-rab, by 
Balkasim b. M. al-Bidja’r (d. 866/1462) in Shark shawd- 
hid al-kawé%td, which includes commentary on only a 
few verses; 4. Shudhiir al-dhahab [fi ma‘nfat kalam al- 
‘Arab], by Shams al-Din M. ‘Ali al-Fayyimi (d. ?; see 
Brockelmann, II’, 29-30, S II, 1477) in Sharh shawahid 
Shudhiir al-dhahab, Cairo 1281/1864, 1291/1874, 
1304/1886. 

The criteria for the acceptance of probative verses 
in the “literary sciences” not being the same as those 
used by the grammarians, it is not surprising that 
other verses should also be found illustrated and elu- 
cidated in the commentaries of the genre, especially 
in those which are devoted to the third part of the 
Miftah al-‘uliim of al-Sakkaki, and in particular those 
which are applied to the Talkhis al-Mifiah of al-Kazwini 
(Brockelmann, I°, 353-6; S I, 516-19; Hadjdjt Kha- 
lifa, i, 473-9; Gilliot, § 28): the best known is MaGhid 
al-tansis. Sharh abyat al-Talkhis by al-‘Abbasi (‘Abd 
al-Rahim b. ‘Ar., d. 963/1556), i-iv, in 2 vols., ed. 
M. Muhy7 al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1947. Its 
author not only comments on verses of the Talkhis, 
giving information about the poets, but also adds verses 
which correspond to the subject under discussion. 

2. In the Kur’anic domain (Gilliot, iv/B). 

Works comprising commentaries on the poetical 
quotations contained in the Kuranic commentaries, 
or those which explain the rare words (gharib) of the 
Kur’an are much less numerous. 

Neither the Sharh abyat al-Madaz (i.e. Magjaz al- 
Kuran of Abi ‘Ubayda), nor the Sharh abyat Ma‘ant 
L-Radidiadj (i.e. Ma‘ant al-Kur’an), both by Ibn al-Sirafi 
(d. 385/995), has survived. One which has survived, 
but has not been edited, is: Abi) Muh. Husayn b. 
Muh. b. Tahir al-Sharif al-Wahid (17th century), Shark 
shawahid Madjma‘ al-bayan (Brockelmann, S I, 708), on 
the verses contained in the Kuranic commentary of 
the Shr‘t al-Tabarst (d. 548/1153). 

Others, which have been edited, include: Muhibb 
al-Din al-Hamawi (Muhibb al-Din Afandi, d. 1016/ 
1608), Tanzil al-dyat [‘ala ’l-shawahid min al-abyai], also 
entitled Sharh abyat al-Kashshaf, Khidr al-Mawsili 
(d. 1007/1596), al-IsGf bi-Sharh shawahid al-Kadi wa 
‘-Kashshaf, a commentary on the verses which cor- 





roborate Anwér al-tanzil wa-asrar al-t@wil by al-Baydawi 
(d. 716/1316) and al-Kashshaf by al-Zamakhshart. 

3. On the literature of hadith (Gillot, iv/C). 

A single example of the genre exists: Ibn Malik, 
Shawahid al-tawdih wa-tashih li-mushkilat al-Djami‘ al- 
Sahih, ed. ‘Abd al-Baki, Cairo 1957, *1983, a gram- 
matical commentary, divided into 71 questions, on 99 
passages in al-Bukhari’s compilation. Three authors 
at least have composed commentaries on the verses 
cited in the Gharib al-hadith by Aba ‘Ubayd, but only 
one of these seems to have survived. 

Bibliography (besides the references in the arti- 
cle): ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al-adab [wa 
lubb lubab lisdn al-‘Arab], i-xiti, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam 
M. Harin, Cairo 1979-86; Suyiti, al-Jktirah, ed. 
A.M. Kasim, Cairo 1976; al-Bakir (M.‘A. Rida al- 
Sharif), Djdmi‘ al-shawahid, Tehran 1274/1857, 
1319/1901; A. Fischer and E. Braunlich, Scha- 
wahid-Indices, Leipzig and Vienna, 1934-45; ‘A.M. 
Harin, Mu‘gjam shawahid al-‘arabiyya, Cairo 1972; 
A. al-Naffakh, Fihris shawahid Stbawayh, Beirut 1970; 
Sezgin, ii, 89-91; Cl. Gilliot, Les citations probantes 
(Sawahid) en langue, to be published in two parts in 
Arabica, xliii (1996), the second part containing a 
comprehensive list of works and editions belong- 
ing to this genre. (Ci. Griu10T) 
SHAWANKARA FADLAWAYH, BANU; 

SHABANKARA] 

SHAWAR, Asi SuusA‘ b. Mudjir al-Sa‘di, a vizier 
of the last Fatimid caliph, al-‘Adid li-Din Allah 
[g.2.], and the statesman who involved the forces of 
Nar al-Din Mahmid [¢.v.] in the affairs of Egypt. 

He belonged to the Bani Sa‘d, semi-settled Bedouin 
of Djudham [g.v.], a tribal grouping both politically 
and militarily influential in the first half of the 6th/12th 
century. In Shawwal 516/December 1122 Shawar was 
released from a long period of Frankish captivity, and 
was established in al-t@ifa al-Mamiiniyya, the regiment 
of the vizier Ma’miin al-Bata’ihi [g.v.]. He was one 
of the vizier Ridwan b. Walakhashi’s chief support- 
ers in his disputes with the caliph al-Hafiz [9.v.], and 
fled with Ridwan to Syria. After Ridwan’s defeat in 
Safar 534/October 1139, Shawar first retired to Upper 
Egypt with his Bedouin, then was pardoned but de- 
tained in the palace at Cairo. 

He was appointed governor of Upper Egypt, based 
at Kis [g.v.], by the vizier Tala’it b. Ruzzik [¢.v.] in 
555/1160, Having feared him as a possible rival, the 
vizier urged his son and successor, Ruzzik [g.v.], not 
to provoke Shawar by attempting to replace him. The 
advice was not followed and in Dhu ‘1-Ka‘da 557/ 
November 1162 Shawar openly rebelled. After an ini- 
tial reverse at Daldja, he moved with a small band 
via the Western Desert oases to Taridja in the Delta, 
gathered supporters and descended on Cairo, which 
he entered on Sunday 22 Muharram 558/30 Decem- 
ber 1162. Shawar was proclaimed vizier with the title 
amir al-djuyiish. Ruzzik had fled, was imprisoned and 
later, suspected of plotting amid growing factional ri- 
valries, was executed in Ramadan 558/August 1163. 
That same month Shawar sent khila‘ (robes of honour) 
to Nir al-Din, who accepted them and also the funds 
sent with them. 

On Friday 28 Ramadan 558/30 August 1163, 
Shawar was toppled from the vizierate by another 
amir of Bedouin origin, Dirgham [g¢.v.]. By Dhu 
1-Ka‘da 558/October 1163, Shawar was at the court 
of Nar al-Din in Damascus seeking assistance. An in- 
terventionary expedition led to Shawar’s restoration 
(Radjab 559/May 1064; for text of his diploma, see 
al-Kalkashandrt, Subh al-a‘shd, x, 310-8) and to the first 
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clash with the Franks, whose interests and ambitions 
were already deeply involved in Egypt. Two other 
campaigns followed (562/1167 and 564/1168-9). For 
the details of these events, see SHIRKUH. 

In the end, Shawar, attempting to exploit now one 
and now the other of the rival outsiders, the Syrian 
forces and the Crusaders, was unable to maintain his 
independence. He had lost the support of the palace, 
the local élite and even of his own family, by his 
high-risk policy. The burning of Fustat in Safar 564/ 
November 1168, probably on his orders to deny the 
attacking Crusaders the city and its resources, cost 
him much popular goodwill, even if the damage and 
losses were not so catastrophic as they have been por- 
trayed (see W. Kubiak, The burning of Misr al-Fustat in 
1168. A reconsideration of historical evidence, in Africana Bul- 
letin, Warsaw [1976], xxv). The new dominant force 
in Egypt was the Syrian army of Nir al-Din, elements 
of which plotted the assassination of Shawar on 
Saturday 17 Rabi‘ II 564/18 January 1169, and its 
commander Shirkih succeeded as Fatimid vizier. 

Bibliography: ‘Umara al-Yamani, al-Nukat al- 

‘asriyya fi akhbar al-wuzara’ al-misrtyya, ed. H. Deren- 

bourg, Paris 1897, i, esp. 66-73, 78-81; Makrizi, 

Iteaz al-hunafa’, ed. M. Hilmi, Cairo 1973, iii, see 

index; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, ed. ‘Abbas, 

ii, 439-48, nos. 285a and b. For the full range of 

historical sources, see sHIRKOH. (D.S. RicHarps) 

AL-SHAWBAK, a fortress, originally constructed 
by the Crusaders, in Transjordania, now also the 
name of the settlement which grew up round it. It 
lies in lat. 30° 33' N., long. 35° 36' E. at an altitude 
of 1,382 m/4,532 feet in the south of modern Jordan, 
on a strategic position commanding the al-Karak- 
Tafila-Ma‘an mountain road and the mediaeval Is- 
lamic route via the Wadi ‘Araba towards Egypt. The 
surrounding Djabal al-Shara enjoys a good rainfall 
and winter snows, favouring woods and agricultural 
land; in mediaeval Islamic times, its famed apricots 
were exported to Egypt, according to Abu ’I-Fida’. 
Its strategic position made it a coveted site for both 
Crusaders and Arabs, and habitation there certainly 
goes back to the Nabataeans. 

It is reported that in 501/1107, the slopes of al- 
Shawbak formed part of the tributary domain of the 
Latin king Baldwin I of Jerusalem, under the local 
authority of a certain al-Asfahid al-Turkumanf. Shortly 
thereafter, in 509/1115, Baldwin I led a military force 
which crossed to the site and ordered the estab- 
lishment of a military fortress adjacent to two small 
springs, which supplied a well within the fortress that 
he provided with a cavalry garrison. Baldwin I gave 
it particular attention when he visited it the follow- 
ing year, and then proceeded to ‘Akaba, where he 
constructed a second fortress in order to control the 
traffic going to the Hidjaz and Egypt. Crusader con- 
trol became firmly established with the construc- 
tion of the citadel of al-Karak in 537/1142 by Fulk 
of Anjou, the king of Jerusalem. The land east of the 
Jordan River constituted a barony, with al-Shawbak 
(Montréal in the Frankish sources) at its seat, subse- 
quently to be moved to al-Karak. The sources fur- 
nish us with the names of the individuals who were 
in charge of the fortress, such Romanus de Podio/ 
Romain de Puy, ete. 

Al-Shawbak was a target of the Fatimids in Egypt, 
who sent a military expedition that pillaged the local- 
ity and captured some prisoners in 552/1157. The 
following year, the Fatimids placed the fortress under 
siege, which lasted over a year, to be lifted only after 
the king of Jerusalem sent gifts and asked for a truce 


of friendship (muwada‘a). The Ayytibids under Salah 
al-Din maintained their aggressive policy against the 
Franks east of the Jordan River. In Safar 567/October 
1171, Salah al-Din laid siege to the fortress, and its 
garrison surrendered within ten days. However, he 
departed before its submission when he received news 
that Nar al-Din Zanki was approaching. The fortress 
finally surrendered in Rabi‘ I 585/October 1189, two 
years after the battle of Hittin [¢.2.]. Salah al-Din 
gave both al-Shawbak and al-Karak as an tka‘ [¢.2.] 
to his brother and successor al-Malik al-‘Adil. 

There were development schemes at al-Shawbak 
during the Ayyibid period. Fruit trees were planted 
and the area, with its rich water resources, was reju- 
venated to the extent that contemporary geographers 
compared it to the vicinity of Damascus. Inscriptions 
testify to the care that the Ayytbids extended to it. 
The Franks recognised the strategic significance of 
al-Shawbak, and while besieging Damietta in 615/ 
1218, they offered to lift the siege in return for 
Jerusalem, al-Shawbak, and al-Karak. This request 
was declined. This may explain al-Malik al-Kamil’s 
interest in the place, for in 626/1229, he paid his 
nephew al-Malik al-Nasir Dawid 16,000 Egyptian 
dinars to add al-Shawbak to his possessions, which he 
visited three years later while en route to Syria. It was 
part of the domains of the last Ayyubid prince in 
southern Jordan, al-Malik al-Mughith ‘Umar, from 
648/1250 until 659/1261. It then passed to the new 
Manilik rulers following their victory over the Mongols 
at ‘Ayn Djalit. However, in 692/1292, Sultan al- 
Ashraf Khalil ordered the demolition of the fortress 
on the advice of the local Bedouin chieftain, for whom 
it had been a major irritant. Later Mamlik sultans, 
and in particular Husam al-Din Ladjin, in 697/ 
1297-8, restored the fortress and gave it their continu- 
ous attention, as is attested by inscriptions from that 
period. The great flood (al-sayl al-a‘gam) and earth- 
quake that struck the region in 718/1318 may explain 
the observation by Ibn Fad] Allah al-‘Umart that the 
fortress was closed at that time. 

There is no consensus in the sources regarding the 
status of al-Shawbak, with some referring to it as a 
village, others as a town, and others as a city. During 
the Mamluk era it constituted an ‘amal with a mutawalh, 
and was part of the niydba of al-Karak. Its mutawalht 
was appointed by the sultan in Cairo but reported 
to the governor of al-Karak. Biographical dictionaries 
provide the names of some individuals who held this 
position. A few of them may have been assigned the 
region as an ikta‘. The citadel, which was one of the 
postal stations to Cairo, was occasionally the seat of 
a kadi, under the jurisdiction of the sad in al- Karak. 

The most important Bedouin tribes in the region 
were the Bani Zuhayr and Bani Suniyyiin. There 
were also significant numbers of Melkite Christians, 
who distinguished themselves in trade. Some were rich 
enough to give financial support to Sultan al-Malik 
al-Zahir Barkik. They formed the majority of the po- 
pulation, which explains why in 700/1300, they and 
the Christians of al-Karak were exempted from the 
sultan’s edict to change the colour of their turbans 
from white to blue. 

Al-Shawbak during the 10th/16th century was a 
seat of the ndhiya as part of the sangjak of ‘Adjlin. 
Two tapu defers provide important statistics on the 
villages: 

The revenues according to the first survey was 
11,750 akées, falling to 14,000 akées near the end of the 
century. Christians paid the djizya at the rate of 80 
akées per head. The decline in population is explained 
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Households Muslims Imams Christians 
Tapu Defter 970 (no date) 145 16 2 11 
Tapu Defter 850 (1005/1596) 65 5 





by the deterioration in security. Most Christians mi- 
grated to the coastal area of Ghazza. The two tapu 
defers provide detailed information about the tribal 
groups (a’ifas), as well as the names of the villages 
at that time. It is interesting to note that the villagers 
numbered less households than those of the nomads. 
Information about al-Shawbak subsequently decrea- 
ses, with only occasional references, such as that in 
1022/1613, stating that the fortress was inhabited by 
fallahin who provided ‘Ali b. Fakhr al-Din with pro- 
visions. In 1812, it was visited by J.L. Burckhardt, 
who mentions that about one hundred fallahin fami- 
lies lived there and paid tribute to the Huwaytat tribe. 
An uprising took place against the Ottoman garrison 
there in 1895. The mutasarnf of al-Karak laid siege to 
it, and about 200 people and 20 soldiers were killed. 
During the Tanzimat period, it was part of the muta- 
sarrifiyya of al-Karak. Al-Shawbak was connected by a 
branch of the Hidjaz Railway, no longer extant, which 
caused the depletion of its forests. Today, al-Shawbak 
is a kada’ that is part of the province of Ma‘an. 
Bibliography: Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, 536; EI’ art. s.v. (E. Honigmann), with 
older bibl; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a 
Vépoque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 129-34 (informa- 
tion from ‘Umari and Kalkashandi); RCEA, xii; 
P. Deschamps, Kerak et les chateaux de La Terre Oultre 
le Jourdain, ii, Paris 1939; A.-S. Marmardji, Textes 
géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 1951, 112-13; 
the standard histories of the Crusades (Grousset; 
Runciman; Setton and Baldwin, i-ii), see indices; 
W. Miiller-Wiener, Burgen der Kreuzritter im Hetligen 
Land, Munich-Berlin 1966, M.A. Bakhit, The Ottoman 
province of Damascus in the sixteenth century, Beirut 1975; 
idem, Mamlakat al-Karak fi ’l-‘ahd al-mamliky, ‘Amman 
1976; A. Cohen and B. Lewis, Population and revenue 
in the towns of Palestine in the sixteenth century, Princeton 
1978; Y.D. Ghawanma, Imarat al-Karak al-Ayyi- 
byya, ‘Amman 1980; T.‘A. Habahba, al-Shawbak fi 
‘tte rikh wa ‘l-widjdan al-sha‘bi, i, ‘Amman 1984; 
S.M. Miamini, al-Kila‘ al-islimiyya fi ’l-Urdunn, 
‘Amman 1988; M.A. Bakhit and Noufan Hmud 
(eds.). The Detailed Defter of Liwa’ ‘Ajliin (the district 
of ‘Ajliin), Tapu defteri no. 970, Istanbul, ‘Amman 1989, 
Tapu defteri no. 185, Ankara, ‘Amman 1991. 
7 (M.A. Bakurr) 
aL-SHAWI (nisba from Shawiya [9.v.], ABu *L-“ABBAs 
AwmaD MunHaMMAD, one of the most popular saints 
(sayyid) of Fas, died there on 26 Muharram 1014/13 
June 1605, and was buried in the za@wiya which still 
bears his name, in the al-Siyadj quarter. Many notices 
of him are given by the Moroccan hagiographers, and 
a collection of his manakib was made by the fam- 
ous Abii Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam al-Kadiri (1058- 
1110/1648-98), entitled Mu‘tamad al-rawt fit manakib 
wal Allah sayyidi Ahmad al-Shaui. 
Bibliography: Ifrani, Safivat man intashar, lith. Fas 
36; Kadiri, Nashr al-mathani, lith. Fas. 1310, i, 96; 
Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, lith. Fas 1316, i, 274; Gail- 
lard, Une ville de UIslam: Fés, Paris 1905, 128; 
R. Basset, Recherches bibliographiques, 27, no. 71; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des Chorfa, Paris 1922, 
278. (E. Lévi-ProvengaL) 


SHAWISH [see &@’ta]. 

SHAWIYA (a., pl. of shawi) “sheep-breeder or 
herder”, a term applied to groups in various 
parts of the Arab world. 

1. The Maghrib. 

Here the term, originally applied in contempt, has 
become the general designation of several groups, of 
which the most important are, in Morocco, the 
Shawiya of Tamasna and in Algeria, the Shawiya of 
the Awras. E. Doutté (Marrékech, 4-5) mentions sev- 
eral other groups of less importance. An endeavour 
has also been made to connect Shoa, the name of a 
district in Abyssinia, with Shawiya. 

Wherever it is found, the term is applied to Berbers 
of the Zanata and Hawwara, more or less arabic- 
ised, mixed with purely Arab elements; almost always, 
moreover, these ethnic groups seem to have schismatic 
tendencies. 

The massif of the Awras, occupied by the Shawiya 
of the department of Constantine, was in the 8th cen- 
tury the centre of resistance of the Ibadi [see mApryya] 
Khiridjis, as the Mzab still is at the present day. 
Now among the Shawiya of Morocco, the successors 
to the heretical Barghawata [g.v.] we find a tribe of 
Mzab and the memory of “Judaising” ancestors. On 
the other hand, Ibn Khaldin tells us that at the be- 
ginning of the Marinid dynasty in eastern Morocco, 
a group of Shawiya lived in contact with the Zak- 
kara, whose heterodox practices have been studied by 
A. Mouliéras. 

According to Ibn Khaldiin (Hist. des Berbéres, i, 176- 
82, tr. i, 271-82) the original home of the Hawwara 
(vulgo Huwwara [q.v.]) was the province of Tripoli and 
the adjacent part of the territory of Barka; conquered 
and oppressed by the Arabs, they had scattered through 
the whole of the Maghrib where, crushed by taxa- 
tion and having lost that pride and independence 
which once characterised them, they devoted them- 
selves to sheep-breeding, whence the name ultimately 
given them. As to the Zanata, they were nomadic 
Berbers, like the Arabs, living in tents on the pro- 
duce of their flocks and spending the summer in the 
Tell and the winter in the desert from Ghadamis to 
the Sts al-Aksa (Ibn Khaldin, of. cit., ii, 1, tr. in, 
179-80). 

The name of Shawiya seems to be first found in 
Ibn Khaldiin (Mukaddima, i, 22, 16, tr. de Slane, i, 
256, tr. Rosenthal, i, 251; Hist. des Berbéres, i, 179, 
10, tr. i, 278; ii, 245, 3, tr. iv, 31; the Shawiya men- 
tioned in this last passage do not seem to correspond 
to those of Tamasna but to some people of Eastern 
Morocco, neighbours of the tribes of Hawwara and 
Zakkara). 

Next, Leo Africanus (i, 83-4), who calls them Sava, 
tells us that they are African (i.e. Berber) tribes who 
have adopted the Arab way of living. The majority 
live at the foot of the Atlas or in the mountain range 
itself, living by cattle- and sheep-breeding. Wherever 
they dwell they are always subject to the local dynast 
or to Arabs, This author already knows two main 
groups: one in Morocco, in Tamasna, the other on 
the borders of the kingdom of Tunis and the “land 
of dates” (biléd al-djarid). 
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It will be readily understood that in the Arab world, 
the term “sheep breeders” would have a contemptu- 
ous significance. As W. Margais observed, “in ancient 
Arabia a certain disgrace seems to have been attached 
to the breeding of the smaller domestic stock. North 
African opinion has retained a prejudice against the 
rearers of sheep. The great camel-rearing nomads 
have nothing but contempt for them. In the middle 
ages the feeling may have been strengthened by racial 
antagonism, real or imaginary. But in general at this 
period, to abandon the camel and adopt the sheep 
was an avowal of a terrible downfall for a tribe. It 
meant renouncing the long free travels, the secure 
refuge of the desert and independence, to submit to 
local rulers, endure their blows and tolerate their fis- 
cal exactions”. 

a. Shawiya of Tamasna. 

They occupy in the north-east the lower course of 
the Umm al-Rabi‘, vast fertile plains which extend 
to the latitude of the little harbour of Fedala. They 
are descended, according to Leo Africanus (ii, 9), from, 
the Zanata and Hawwara whom the Marinid sover- 
eigns settled there and who mixed with the remnants 
of the Barghawata, the ancient heretical inhabitants 
of the region, as well as with the Arabs brought 
from Ifrikiya by the Almohad Sultan Ya‘kib al-Man- 
sir. These Shawiya now speak Arabic; the modern 
tribes which seem to be of Berber origin are the 
Znata, Medyina, Mzab, Mellila, Zyayda and the Ulad 
Ba-Ziri. 

b. Shawiya of the Awras. 

They occupy this mountain massif in modern 
Algeria, between Batna and Biskra. Ibn Khaldiin (Ast. 
des Berbéres, ii, 1, tr. iii, 179-80) already mentions sec- 
tions of the Zanata settled in the Awras alongside of 
Hilali Arabs who had conquered them. It is no doubt 
to their living in a mountainous country that these 
Shawiya have preserved a Berber dialect to the pre- 
sent day. 

Bibliography: 1. Shawiya in general: Leo 
Africanus, Description de l’Afrique, ed. Schefer, i, 83; 
Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, i, 222, tr. de Slane, i, 
256-7, tr. Rosenthal, i, 250-1; E. Carette, Recherches 
sur Vorigine et les migrations des principales tribus de 
UAfrique septentrionale et particuliérement de l’Algérie, in 
Exploration Scientifique de U'Algérie, Sciences Historiques et 
Géographiques, Paris 1853, iii, 147-52, 190; W. Marcais 
and Abderrahman Griga, Textes arabes de Takrotina, 
257, n. 37, 258, n. 39. 

2. Shawiya of Tamasna: Leo Africanus, of. cit., 
i, 9; Mernol, L’Afrique, tr. Perrot d’Ablancourt, Paris 
1677, ii, bk. 4, chs. i-xii; Ahmad al-Nasiri, Kitab 
al-Isnksa, iii, 135-6; G. Kampffmeyer, Sauia in Ma- 
rokko, in MSOS Ar., vi (1903); E. Doutté, Marrakech, 
2 ff; Villes et tribus du Maroc: Casablanca et les Chdouia, 
esp. i, 109-16, 131-6. 

3. Shawiya of the Awras: Ibn Khaldin, Ait. 
des Berbéres, li, 1, tr. iti, 179-80; E. Masqueray, Le 
Dyebel Chechar, in Revue Africaine, xxii (1878), 259-81; 
De Lartigues, Monographie de l’Aurés, Constantine 
1904, esp. 123-5; and the bibl. given on 477-80. 
On their Berber dialect, cf. G. Mercier, Le Cicouia 
de l’Aurés, Paris 1896. See also AwRAs; BARGHAWATA; 
BERBERS; MZAB. (G.S. Coxtn*) 
2. Syria and the Arabian Peninsula. 
Shawiya is a flexible term, centering on sheep herd- 

ing for an urban market, especially live animals for 
meat. This, of itself, does not have derogatory over- 
tones; what does is the buying of protection (in the 
past) and herding for wages (in the present), which 
were and are practised by some participants. Shawiya 


describes groups who herd sheep as their main live- 
lihood, some of whom have a low political status. Be- 
cause herders needed to use seasonal grazing grounds 
or to secure access to markets far from their home 
base on a regular basis, agreements were made between 
herders and the “owners” of the grazing grounds and 
wells, or the markets. Such agreements could be con- 
tracts between “equals”, groups who saw themselves 
as close in descent or similar in esteem, and the rela- 
tionship was thus symmetrical. Those who were dis- 
tant or lacked esteem paid for protection while using 
these areas, and thus had asymmetrical agreements. 

There is a second question concerning the owner- 
ship of the sheep. Some owned the sheep they herded, 
while others herded sheep belonging to urban own- 
ers, village owners, or to camel herding owners, and 
yet others had flocks of mixed ownership. Herding 
one’s own animals or someone else’s was honourable 
in itself. Esteem or its lack depended on the politi- 
cal arrangements within which the herding took place, 
and on whether or not the owner and herder saw 
themselves as equal partners in a mutually beneficial 
enterprise, or as employer and employee. 

These views are the current opinion (1994) of Rwala, 
Sardiyya, ‘Umar, Beni Sakhr and Ahl al-Djabal sheep- 
herding tribesmen, using southeastern Syria, Jordan 
and northern Saudi Arabia. The confusion between 
a description of a means of livelihood and a descrip- 
tion of low political status is common in casual speech, 
especially when talking about individuals or groups 
distant to the interests of the speaker. As the view 
that “we are all sh@wiya now” might be thought to 
have modified thinking on occupation and political 
esteem, tribesmen were at pains to clarify that there 
is and was no determinative association. 

Similar confusion is seen in the literature on shdwiya 
and sheep-herding in the past. Musil (Arabia Deserta, 
223), speaking of the Bilad al-Sham in the early 1900s, 
says that the sh@wiya were a low-status political cate- 
gory who bought protection since they herded sheep 
and goats, but sheep herders like the Wuld ‘Aly and 
Hessene were held in esteem (ibid., 391). Dickson (The 
Arab of the desert, 109-10), from the 1930s and 40s in 
Kuwait and eastern Arabia, describes them as an oc- 
cupational category of people who herd sheep and 
goats for others. Other sources for Syria, Palestine 
and Lebanon mention tribes herding sheep and/or 
goats for peasant, urban and tribal owners, but do 
not mention shdwiya; nor is the term shdwiya found 
in the literature on animal herding contracts (Firestone, 
201-8). 

Dickson names three shdwiya (town usage) or hukra 
(desert usage) tribes specialising in herding flocks 
owned by townsmen or tribal leaders: all sections of 
the Muntafik confederation, except the al-Sa‘din 
shaikhly family; two Mutayr sections; and the Ahl al- 
Ghanam of the ‘Awazim. These latter herded sheep 
belonging to the ‘Aw4zim camel herding sections and 
flocks of Kuwaiti townsmen. The two lower-status 
Mutayr groups herded sheep of the other Mutayr sec- 
tions. The Muntafik of Bani Malik, Al-Ba Salah, and 
Adjwad, with their neighbours the Beni Hashayim 
and some Shammar, were mostly “of good Arab de- 
scent and some married with the best tribes in Iraq” 
(546). They had agricultural land along the Euph- 
rates, where some members remained all year. From 
mid-October, herding families moved slowly south for 
some two hundred miles, until by February they were 
south and west of Kuwait. Although Shi‘a, they were 
welcomed since they brought cheap mutton, butter, 
wool and sheepskins. They returned north at the end 
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of April with supplies or rice, sugar, coffee and clothes. 
While south, they paid zakai, accepted in Saudi Arabia 
but returned in Kuwait. 

Burckhardt described share-herding {i, 17-18) be- 
tween the tribes and the villagers of the Hawran, and 
it is implicit in the descriptions of livelihood attached 
to tribal listings in French Mandate records. Low sta- 
tus was associated with the taking of protection rather 
than sheep-herding as such; some sheep-herding tribes 
did not take protection and Musil (1927, 215) says 
the shawiya had “eminent chiefs”. Share-herding is 
honourable, since both sides contribute to the success 
of the enterprise, and the shepherd has real respon- 
sibility. Wage-herding is not, as the herder contributes 
only his labour, the owner making all decisions and 
being responsible for sheep and shepherd. Since the 
1970s, share-herding has become less common because 
of changes in herding practices with the development 
of urban markets, increased sheep numbers, decreased 
pasture areas and greater state control over border 
crossings. Most wage-earning shepherds, the current 
Shdwiya in a derogatory use by the Rwala, Sardiyya, 
and Beni Sakhr, come from tribes of the area of 
Rakka [g.v.] in Syria. The Ahl al-Djabal and ‘Umir 
rarely use employed shepherds, although they some- 
times engage in share-herding with urban or tribal 
partners. The Rwala and others also share-herd, but 
within the wider domestic groups as an investment 
strategy rather than as a commercial activity. Métral 
(1993, 198) mentions the shawiya of the Euphrates 
being among the current seasonal users of the 
Palmyrene steppes. 

Shawtya in this region (and it appears to be simi- 
lar in parts of ‘UmAn) is thus a description of sheep- 
herding as a means of livelihood; the methods of 
arranging access to the necessary means to achieve 
this may involve behaviour considered dishonourable. 

Bibliography: J.L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahhabis, London 1831; A. Musil, Arabia Deserta, 

New York 1927, 215, 223; idem, Manners and cus- 

toms of the Rwala Bedouin, New York 1928, 44-5; Les 

tribus nomades et semi-nomades des etats du Levant placés 

sous mandat frangats, Beirut 1930, 54-6. 193-200, 203- 

9; H.R.P. Dickson, The Arab of the desert, London 

1949, 109-10, 545-8; Y. Firestone, Production and trade 

in an Islamic context, in IJMES, vi (1975), 185-209, 

esp. 201-8; Frangoise Métral. Elevage et agriculture 

dans Uoasis de Sukhne (Syrie), in Steppes d’Arabies, ed. 

R. Bocco, R. Jaubert and Francoise Metral, Paris 

and Geneva 1993. 

(W. and Fiperiry Lancaster) 

3. The Shawi dialects of the Middle Euph- 
rates valley. 

The Shawi dialects occupy a large area of Northern 
Syria on both sides of the Euphrates, beginning east 
of Aleppo and stretching down to the Synan-Iraqi 
border near Al-Bu Kmil. In this whole area only two 
or three riverine towns (Dér iz-Zdr, Al-Bu Kmil, per- 
haps Mayadin) have preserved a sedentary dialect. Typo- 
logically, the Shawi dialects are Arabic Bedouin dialects 
of the small cattle herders (nomades moutonmers). The 
data quoted come from the vicinity of Dér iz-Zér. 

Phonology. The interdentals {, @ and d (the latter 
resulting from the merger of O[ld] A[rabic] dad and 
za’) have been preserved over the whole area (£71 
“heavy”, idin “ear”, arid “earth”, dall “he remained”). 
OA gim has been preserved as a voiced palato-alve- 
olar affricate. OA ga@f was shifted to g and has been 
preserved as such in the vicinity of back vowels (naga 
“female camel”, ugul “weight”). In the vicinity of front 
vowels, including the front varieties of @ and 4, it has 











been shifted to g, thus merging with g < OA gim (tgil 
“heavy”, gil “a little”). Similarly, OA #af has been 
preserved in the vicinity of back vowels but shifted 
to a voiceless palato-alveolar afiricate ¢ in the vicinity 
of front vowels (kutur “large quantity”, yakul “he eats” 
but citir “much”, aéal “he ate”, cima “truffles”). This 
results in a characteristic alternation of g/g and k/¢ 
in morphemes derived from the same root (ugul/tgil, 
kutur/ citir, ydkul/aéal etc.). Over most of the area OA 
gayn has been shifted to g, i.e. a voiceless uvular stop, 
pronounced like the ga@f of Modern Standard Arabic 
(qanam “sheep”, zigir “small”, gé “other”). In addition 
to the inherited emphatic (velarised) consonants s, ¢ 
and d there is velarised /, especially in the vicinity of 
g {< OA 4g), as well as velarised 7, m and 6 (ga! “he 
said”, gull “small quantity”, kubab “kaboob”); most of 
these seem to have phonemic status, albeit with a low 
functional yield. 

The OA long vowels 7, a, @ have been preserved, 
whilst the diphthongs ay and aw have been monoph- 
thongised to & 6 (béd “eggs”, giz “walnuts”). There 
are three short vowels 7, u, a which, however, in most 
cases do not reflect the corresponding OA vowels. 
Whereas i and uw in unstressed open syllables have 
been elided, @ in open syllables has been shifted to 
either 7 or u, according to front or back environment, 
or has been retained in the vicinity of emphatics and 
pharyngals (misa “he walked”, ditab “he wrote”, kumay 
“he seized”, darab “he beat”, halab “he milked”). In 
two subsequent open syllables with short a, the vowel 
of the first syllable has usually been elided (¢tibat < 
*katabat “she wrote”, kmusat “she seized”, grubat “she 
beat”, Alibat “she milked”), A short vowel 7 or u has 
been inserted between word final -CC (éitabit < *katabi 
“I wrote”). In the sequence *-aXC- (where X stands 
for one of the back spirants x, g, 4, 4 and C stands 
for any consonant) an a is inserted between X and 
C (the so-called “ghawa syndrome”: mxaziin < *max- 
aziin < *maxziin “stored”, ahdmar “red”, thalib “she 
milks”, ghawa “coffee”). 

Morphology. The definite article is al- (al-bé “the 
house”). In the pronoun and the verb, gender distinc- 
tion in the 2. and 3. persons plural has been preser- 
ved. The following paradigm shows the independent 
personal pronoun and the perfect and imperfect con- 
jugation of the verb garab “to beat”: 


3 sg. m. huwwa darab yudrub 
f. hiyya drubat tudrub 
pl. m. hum(ma) drubam —_—ytidurbiin 
f. hinna druban —ytidurbin 
2 sg. m. inta darabit tudrub 
f. inti darabti tudurbin 
pl. m. intum darabtum —tudurbiin 
f. intin darabtin —tadurbin 
1 sg. ani dardit —adrub 
pl. ihna darabna — nudrub 


Bibliography: J. Cantineau, Etudes sur quelques 
parlers de nomades arabes d’Orient (first part), in AJEO, 
ii (1936), 1-118; O. Jastrow, Text im Sawi-Dialekt des 
mittleren Euphratials, in W. Fischer and O. Jastrow 
(eds.), Handbuch der arabischen Dialekte, Wiesbaden 
1980, 159-64; P. Behnstedt, Sprachatlas von Syrien, 
Wiesbaden 1996. (O. JasTrow) 
SHAWK (a.), the verbal noun from sh w k, mean- 

ing “desire, longing, yearning, craving”, much used 
as a technical term in Islamic religious 
thought and mysticism. 
1. The period before its adoption into Sufism. 
There are various meanings and stages discernible 
in the development of the term in mysticism: 
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(a) In pre-Islamic profane poetry. Fragments survive at- 
testing a semi-technical usage of shawk as an element 
of profane love in the ‘Udhri tradition (dating from 
the early 5th century), especially visible in the few 
extant poems of the two Murakkish [g¢.v.], al-Akbar 
and al-Asghar (see Al-‘Udhari, Jahilt poetry before Imru’ 
al-Qais, diss., London Univ. 1991, unpubl., 180-92). 

(b) In the Kur’Gn and in Wadith. The term is not 
found in the Kur’an, but the idea of yearning figures 
prominently in the akhbdr ascribed to the Prophet 
David and in such manifestations of early Muslim piety 
as collection of prayers or ad‘iya (sing. du@), as in 
“whosoever yearns for Paradise moves swiftly towards 
good merit”. Its early evolution as a religious term 
was bound up with scholastic discussions concerning 
the beatific vision, the possibility of seeing God in the 
Hereafter [see RUY’AT ALLAH], involving the idea of 
the justified believer’s yearning to gaze on God’s coun- 
tenance and to meet with him, and skawk was espe- 
cially stressed as a quality of the Prophet, in Abu ‘Ali 
al-Dakkak’s words, cited by al-Kushayri, “Yearning 
was composed of one hundred parts. Ninety-nine of 
these the Prophet possessed, and the one remaining 
part he divided among mankind” (al-Risdla al-Kushay- 
riyya, ed. Mahmiid and Sharif, Cairo 1966, ii, 626). 

(c) In pre-Islamic akhbar literature. Here, shawk is a 
central motif in anecdotes from the Jewish and 
Christian traditions related by early Muslim scholars. 
Thus lengthy citations from akhbaér on the Prophet 
David are cited by al-Ghazali to clarify his mystical 
conception of shawk (see Ihya’, iv, 324-5). Such tradi- 
tions with their explicit association of technical terms 
like ma‘rifa, hubb, shawk and dhikr show the common 
ground between early Islamic ascetical piety and the 
later development of Sufi theosophical theories based 
on love, yearning and gnosis. 

(d} In mystical tafsir. Al-Sulami’s recension of the 
text of the Kur’anic commentary ascribed to the Imam 
Dja‘far al-Sadik (ed. P. Nwyia, in MUSf, xliii [1967], 
181-230) outlines a highly elaborate hermeneutics of 
love in early pietistic Islam, based on such terms as 
shawk hubb, etc., indicating a possible provenance for 
the later development of shawk in the sophisticated 
love theory of al-Halladj and his later followers such 
as Rizbihan Baklt (d. 606/1209). Also, Abii Sahl al- 
Tustari [9.v.] in his mystical Tafsir al-Kur’an al-azim 
expresses the idea that shawk or yearning is merely a 
reflection of the more essential love and light of God 
(see G. Bowering, The mystical vision of existence in clas- 
sical Islam, Berlin-New York 1980, 165-70). 

2. Its adoption into Sifism. 

Shawk actually appears in the earliest vocabulary of 
speculative Siifism, even antedating such terms as ma- 
kam and hal [q.0v.] in the literature; it expressed both 
a longing for the beatific vision in the Hereafter and 
a psycho-spiritual sentiment of yearning as a part of a 
complex mystical love theory, this last being con- 
cerned with the interiorisation of piety, with a focus 
on the ddtin, the life of the soul, rather than on the 
gah of public faith. Thus the complementary nature 
of the two notions is seen as early as the Persian 
Shakik al-Balkhi (d. 194/810), acclaimed by al-Sulami 
as a pioneer in Khuras&an to expatiate on the “mystical 
states” (‘uliim al-ahwal). Soon after his time, there arose 
debates amongst the mystics about the relationship of 
love to yearning, and about which was superior. Thus 
Sart al-Sakati [¢.v.} held that shawk was the “highest 
station”, whereas ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari [9.v.] considered 
it as the gnostic’s greatest defect. Harith al-Muhasibi 
[g.0.] steered a middle course in his K al-Mahabba 
(excerpts cited in Aba Nu‘aym al-Isfahani’s Hila), 








that yearning was derived from love, and assisted the 
lover’s pursuit of the divine vision. The imagery of 
lights and radiance appears in these works, and then 
in an author like Abu ’l-Husayn al-Nari (d. 295/907), 
that of fire—the fires of fear, love and yearning. There 
was a tendency to re-direct yearning towards the 
beloved of the heart, seen in al-Sarradj’s [9.v.] K. al- 
Luma‘, with a final stage of yearning, that of ineffa- 
blity, the subject having passed away (fand’) in the 
object of yearning. 

In his Jhya’, al-Ghazali has a lengthy K: al-Mahkabba 
wa “l-shawk wa ’l-uns wa ’l-nda@ (no. XXXVID, a com- 
prehensive monograph on the philosophico-theologi- 
cal premises underlying the mystical understanding of 
the varieties of human and divine love. For him, all 
love derives ultimately from the love of God. Likewise, 
there is a first category of shawk based on contem- 
plation and the heart’s vision and a second category 
based on sacred tradition and God’s natural and cre- 
ated manifestations. The gnostic’s yearning for the 
Divine Unknown is endless, an infinite shawk which 
neither lessens in this world nor the next. 

The concept appears extensively in the Persian mys- 
tical poets from the 6th/12th century onwards. Thus 
Sanat [g.v.] has sections on shawk in his mystical 
mathnawt poems the Hadikat al-hakika and Sana’i-abad. 
We find a special emphasis on the mystical piety of 
love, madhhab al-‘ishk, with shawk al-kalb, a yearning 
for contemplation of the Beloved in the mystic’s heart 
in this present world, emphasised over al-shawk ila 
‘I-djanna, seen, e.g. in Rizbihan al-Bakli. But there is 
also a very thorough treatment of shawk in the Han- 
bali mystic Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 751/1350 
[q.v.]) in his Rawdat al-muhibbin (see. J. Bell, Love theory 
in late Hanbalite Islam, Albany 1979), and this contin- 
ues in later Hanbali authors, such as Mar‘T b. Yisuf 
al-Karmi (11]th/17th century). 

Bibliography: See also Tahanawi, Dict. of tech- 
nical terms, Calcutta 1862, i, 770; ‘Abd al-Razzak 
Kashani, Jstilahat al-siftyya, ed. Muh. Ibrahim 
Dja‘far, Cairo 1981; J. Nurbakhsh, Ma‘anf al-siifiyya, 
London 1987, ch. 4 “Shawk”, 45-57. 

(L. Lewisoun, shortened by the Editors) 

SHAWK, Tasappux Husayn (Nawwab Mirza), 
Urdu poet (?-1871). 

He came from a family of physicians, and his pater- 
nal uncle, Mirza ‘Ali Khan, was a distinguished med- 
ical officer in Lucknow at the court of the Nawwabs 
of Oudh (Awadh); Shawk himself was well educated, 
not only in medicine, but also in arts and sciences. 
He owed his skill in poetry to the guidance of Atish 
[g.v.]. He achieved for his mathnawis considerable fame 
in his lifetime, especially in Lucknow, and even dis- 
cerning critics like Altaf Husayn Half acknowledge his 
merits (in his Mukaddima-y shi‘r-d-sha%rt). Shawk paints 
vivid pictures of the Lucknow of Nawab Wadjid ‘Alr 
Shah, with its colourful customs and society. Saksena 
(see Bibl), 30, includes Shawk among the [seven] 
“most notable” mathnawit writers. Yet elsewhere (150) 
he appears to denigrate Lucknow poets in the genre, 
who depict love which is not elevated, but “of a low 
kind”, referring specifically to Zahr-t-tshk and other 
poems by Shawk. 

The most famous of Shawk’s mathnawiyyat is Zahr- 
i-“shk (“The poison of love”), though from some points 
of view, others such as Farib-i-%shk (“The allurement 
of love”) are sometimes considered superior. Some 
argue that Shawk retails local stories, posing as the 
hero himself; others regard his stories as genuinely 
autobiographical. It is generally thought that his lan- 
guage was quite witty and acceptable, though Halt 
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in his Mukaddima suggests that it became somewhat 
unacceptable (554). The story tells how a rich mer- 
chant had a beautiful daughter whom the hero, who 
lived in the same district, saw by chance when she 
appeared on the roof or balcony of her house. A love 
affair develops somewhat in the vein of Romeo and 
Juliet. Both the heroine and the hero successively drink 
poison, but in the end the effect is nullified. The story 
is important from several points of view. First, the 
element of magic, which had become normal in the 
mathnawt, is absent, save in the description of the fail- 
ure of the poison to prove fatal. Secondly, the char- 
acters are not princely or noble, but ordinary, as 
indeed are the events. Thirdly, the poems are brief. 
Fourthly, at a time when Lucknow poetry seemed to 
concentrate on language, Shawk stressed meaning. A 
third mathnawi, Ladhdhat-i-ishk (“The Pleasure of Love”), 
is his longest, and is more evocative of Mir Hasan 
[g.v.]. This and his fourth mathnawi, Bahar-i-‘shk (“The 
Spring of Love”) are said to illustrate his felicitous 
use of the language of the ladies of Lucknow. Shawk’s 
fame seems to have been short-lived. For example, 
Muhammad Sadiq, A history of Urdu literature, London 
1964, does not even mention his name; nor do his 
collections of two other genres of Urdu love poetry— 
ghazal and the more passionate wasdkk—seem to have 
made much impact. 

Bibliography: Probably the best account of 
Shawk’s mathnawi is to be found in Abu ’I-Layth 
Siddiki, Lakhndw ka dabistan-t-sha%ri, Lahore 1955, 
553-75, which contains substantial extracts from the 
poems. The sparse information to be found in Ram 
Babu Saksena, A history of Urdu literature, Allahahbad 
1927, has been mentioned. There are various edi- 
tions of the poetry; interesting comments on it are 
to be found in Altaf Husayn Hali’s Mukaddima. 

be de (J.A. Haywoop) 

AL-“SHAWKANI, Munammap B. ‘ALT b. Mu- 
hammad, writer, teacher and muft? in San‘@ 
(ca. 1173-1255/1760-1839). His opinions and his writ- 
ings are seen as foreshadowing the Islamic modernism 
of the first half of the 20th century. Rashid Rida 
[g.v.] regarded him as the mudjaddid “regenerator”, of 
the 12th century A.H. (Tafsir al-Mandr, vii, 144). Many 
of his books exist in modern (sometimes uncritical) 
editions. In his a/-Kawl al-muftd fi adillat al-idjthad wa 
‘l-takiid (Cairo, Mustafa al-Halabi) he argues that it 
is not necessary to follow one of the established Islamic 
schools of law or madhahib. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S II, 818; Sarkis, 
1160; Ibrahim Ibrahim Hilal, Wilayat Allah wa 
‘l-tarik ilayha. Dirasa wa-tahkik li “l-kitab ... i l-Imam 
al-Shawkani, Cairo 1969, pp. 552. 

. (JJ.G. JANsen) 

SHAWKAT ‘ALI (1873-1938), Indian Muslim 
leader. Elder of the famous “‘Ali Brothers”, Shawkat 
was born at Rampir on 10 March 1873. He received 
a “modern”, i.e. English, education at the insistence 
of his widowed mother, Abadi Begum (who later played 
a significant role in the Indian freedom and Khilafat 
movements) despite the opposition of her male rela- 
tives, She pawned her personal jewellery to send Shaw- 
kat to a school in Bareilly, from where he went to 
the M.A.O. College, ‘Aligarh. He did not show bril- 
liance in his studies, but gained fame as a sportsman. 

After his graduation in 1895, Shawkat was employed 
in the Opium Department for the next 17 years. He 
took premature retirement to tour the country as the 
Agha Khan’s secretary in order to mobilise public 
opinion and to collect funds to convert the M.A.O. 
College into a full-fledged university. 








Unlike his younger brother, Muhammad ‘AIr [¢..], 
an erudite writer and speaker, Shawkat was a practical 
man who fully supported his younger brother in his 
activities. Shawkat founded Andjuman-i Khuddam-i 
Ka‘ba (“Association of the Servants of the Ka‘ba”) in 
1913 to protect the sacred monument in Mecca and 
to facilitate pilgrimage from India. At about the same 
time, he assumed the managerial responsibilities of 
the newspapers published by Muhammad ‘Ali, (the 
Urdu daily) Hamdard and (the English weekly) Comrade, 
due to the latter’s ill-health. 

The ‘Ali Brothers were arrested in May 1915 on 
charges of arousing the Muslims against the British. 
They remained in prison until December 1919. Shaw- 
kat’s pension from the Department of Opium was 
confiscated at the time of his arrest. 

During the next decade the ‘Ali Brothers domi- 
nated the Indian Muslim scene and took an active 
part in the freedom movement. They associated them- 
selves with the Indian National Congress and played 
a crucial role in bringing it, especially its leader M.K. 
Gandhi, closer to the Muslims in the country. They 
played a key role in the Non-Cooperation (Tark-i Mu- 
waldt) Movement of the early 1920s, and led the 
Khilafat Movement [g.v.] aimed at protecting the 
Ottoman Caliphate. 

The ‘Ali Brothers were again arrested in 1921 for 
passing a resolution in the All-India Khilafat Con- 
ference at Karachi on 9 July 1921 calling upon Muslim 
soldiers in the Indian British army to desert from it. 
They were tried, along with five others, in the famous 
Karachi Trial of the same year (details in Rafique 
Akhtar, Historic trial, Karachi 1971). 

Shawkat presided over the All-India Khilafat Com- 
mittee’s annual conference in 1923 at Cocanada. This 
conference formed a socio-political group, Hindustani 
Sewa Dal (“Indian service corps”), to improve the 
social conditions of the Indian people. Shawkat pre- 
sided over the first session of this organisation at Bel- 
gaum in 1924. 

At this time, a belligerent Hindu nationalism, includ- 
ing the movement of Suddhi (“purification”, i.e. recon- 
version of Muslims to Hinduism), was raising its head. 
Muslims demanded assurances of a fair deal in an 
independent India where Hindus were going to be 
the majority. (The Lucknow Pact of 1916 had given 
some weighting to Muslim demands.) The Indian 
National Congress refused to give any special assur- 
ance to Muslims in the Nehru Report and the All 
Party Conference at Calcutta in 1928, and this caused 
most Muslim leaders to drift away from the Congress 
and demand a separate state for Muslims. 

Shawkat resigned from the Congress and settled in 
Bombay, where he dedicated himself to the advocacy 
of Muslim causes through the Urdu daily Khidafat and 
the Urdu weekly Kilafat-e ‘Uthmanyya. Towards the 
end of his life, Shawkat was elected to the Central 
Legislative Council. He died in Dihli on 26 November 
1938. 

Bibliography: Unlike his younger brother, Shaw- 
kat does not seem to have been the subject of any 
independent work. See for a detailed account and 
some primary sources about his life: Mushirul Haq, 
Shawkat Ah, in S.P. Sen (ed.), Dictionary of national 
biography, Calcutta 1974, 176-8. 

_ _ (Zararut-Istam Kuan} 

SHAWKAT BUKHARI, Musamman Isak, 1 7th- 
century Persian poet, died 1107/1695-6. 

He spent the early part of his life in Bukhara, 
where his father worked as a moneychanger. Shawkat 
also took up the same profession, but then set out 
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for Khurasan. In 1088/1677-8 he arrived in Harat 
and entered the service of the governor Safi Kuli 
Khan Shamlt. Shawkat was also associated for a con- 
siderable time with Mirza Sa‘d al-Din, vizier of 
Khurasan, who treated him with great affection and 
kindness, but eventually he decided to sever all con- 
nection from worldly affairs and lead a life of seclu- 
sion. Ultimately, he took up residence in Isfahan, 
where he died under conditions of self-imposed poverty. 
He was laid to rest in Isfahan at the cemetery ded- 
icated to the spiritual leader Shaykh ‘Ali b. Suhayl 
b. Azhar Isfahani. 

According to some writers, the poet initially 
employed Nazuk as his pen-name. His diwan contains 
kasidas, ghazals, kit‘as and ruba%s. Most of his kasidas 
are in praise of the Imam Rida and the poet’s chief 
patron Sa‘d al-Din. Shawkat is especially noted for 
his ghazals, which are distinguished by an inventive- 
ness in meaning and expression. He is regarded among 
those poets whose influence was chiefly instrumental 
in the popularisation of the “Indian style” (sabk-i Hindi 
[g.v.]). Though his work failed to gain recognition 
from early Persian writers, he was held in high esteem 
in Turkey where, according to E,J.W. Gibb, “he con- 
tinued for more than half a century to be the guid- 
ing star for the majority of Ottoman poets”. 

Bibliography: Diwdan-i Shawkat, B.L. ms. Add. 

7810; Yadhkira-yi Muhammad ‘Aki Hazin, Tehran 

1334/1955; Shahnawaz Khan Kh"afi, Bahanistan-i 

sukhan, Madras 1958; Muhammad Tahir. Nasra- 

badi, Tadhkira-yi Nasrabadt, ed. Wahid Dastgirdi, 

Tehran 1352/1973; Muhammad Siddik Hasan Khan, 

Sham‘-i andjuman, Bhopal 1292/1875-6; Kishan Cand 

Ikhlas, Hamisha bahar, Karachi 1967-8; Ahmad ‘Ali 

Khan Hashimi Sandilawi, Mokhzan al-ghara’ib, ii, 

ed. Muhammad Bakir, Lahore 1970; Muhammad 

Kudrat Allah Gopamawi, Nata’idj al-afkar, Bombay 

1336/1958; Gibb, Ottoman poetry, i; Browne, LHP, 

iv; J. Rypka et alii, History of Iranian literature, Dord- 

recht 1968; Dhabih Allah Safa, Tarikh-i adabiyyat 

dar Tran, v/2, Tehran 1367/1988. 

: (Munrpur RAHMAN) 

SHAWKI, Auman, Egyptian poet and drama- 
tist. Born in Cairo in 1868 into an affluent family 
whose genealogy shows a multifarious ancestry, min- 
gling Turkish, Kurdish, Greek and Arab strains, he 
died in Cairo on 14 October 1932. 

It is both convenient and realistic to distinguish 
between three periods in the biography of the poet. 
Until 1914, Shawki was the poet of the court (sha‘ir 
al-umara’); from 1914 to 1917 he was the poet in 
exile; and from 1919 to 1932 he enjoyed popular and 
critical acclaim, bearing the prestigious title of Amir 
al-shu‘ara’. 

On leaving the School of Law of Sik al-Zalat in 
1887, Shawki was awarded a grant to pursue his legal 
studies at Montpellier. He was resident in France until 
1891. Although he considered al-Mutanabbi his prin- 
cipal mentor, influences on him henceforward included 
Victor Hugo and de Musset, his favourite French poets. 
Until the outbreak of the First World War, as an of- 
ficial of the Palace, Shawki was the poet of the Prince, 
to whom he addressed eulogies whenever the occa- 
sion arose, attempting to some extent to imitate the 
conduct of al-Mutanabbi with regard to Sayf al-Dawla 
[q.v.]. 

When war broke out in 1914, the Khedive ‘Abbas 
was visiting Turkey. The British announced their Pro- 
tectorate over Egypt, opposed the return of ‘Abbas 
and appointed in his place the Sultan Husayn Kamil. 
Shawki sought to please both the British and Husayn; 





however, his marked hostility towards Britain’s Egypt- 
ian policy (especially at the time of the resignation of 
Lord Cromer) resulted in a limited form of exile; 
accompanied by his two sons ‘Ali and Husayn, he 
boarded a ship bound for Barcelona and was not to 
leave Spain until 1919. 

Essentially a period of transition, these few years 
are marked by a relatively small volume of work, lack- 
ing any great originality (principally two plays in which 
he attempts to imitate two celebrated ancient models: 
al-Buhturi and Ibn Zaydin [9.vv.]). 

On his return to Egypt in 1919, it was the con- 
temporary Egyptian scene which claimed the poet’s 
attention: eulogies and funeral tributes addresed to 
renowned Egyptians, the Milner Report, reforms at 
al-Azhar, creation of the Bank of Egypt, Congress of 
Egyptian political parties, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Dar al-‘Ulim—all kinds of events were extolled 
by the poet, in a style far removed from the pane- 
gyrics of the court or from the nostalgic effusions of 
exile in Spain. The talented singer ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
who was his constant companion, was to popularise 
sung versions of these historical kasidas. 

Despite sometimes acerbic criticism, the laurels 
awarded to Shawki have not withered; the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his death was marked by spectacular com- 
memorative ceremonies which took place in Cairo 
between 16 and 22 October 1982 and brought to- 
gether, at the highest level, Egyptian authorities and 
literary figures from the Arab countries and from 
Europe, coming to pay their respects to the “Prince 
of poets”. 

The sources of inspiration of Shawki are essentially 
the following: 

(a) The Fir‘awniyyat, chronicles of the centuries in 
the epic style of Victor Hugo. 

(b) The Islamiyyat, the most celebrated of which 
was to be popularised by the renowned Egyptian 
singer Umm Kulthiim (al-Hamziyya al-nabawiyya). 

(c) The Turkiyyat, celebrating the role of the Turks 
as defenders of Islam, especially in the Greco-Turkish 
war of 1921-2. 

(d) Egypt: compositions illustrating numerous and 
very diversified themes, reflecting the current scene 
and constituting in total a veritable poetical history 
of contemporary Egypt. 

(e) Occasional pieces: panegyrics, funeral odes, nasibs. 

(f) Theatre: although Shawki owes his renown to 
his lyncal compositions, it should not be forgotten 
that it was by means of drama that he made his 
entrance into the literary world, writing, while still 
resident in France, his first tragedy ‘Ai Bay al-Kabir. 
Much later, he returned to the genre with Magjniin 
Layla (1916), then with Masra‘ Kilyubatra (1917), Kambiz 
(performed at the Ramesses Theatre in 1931), Amirat 
al-Andalus and ‘Antara, his last work. 

Bibliography: 1. Works of ShawktT. al-Shaw- 
Kiyyat, 4th ed., i, al-Siydsa wa ‘l-ta’rikh wa ‘l-idjtimas, 
Cairo n.d. (1964?), 302 pp.; ii, al-Wasf Cairo n.d. 
(1964?), 198 pp.; iti, al-Marathi, Cairo 1384/1964, 
192 pp.; iv, Mutafarrikat fi ‘l-sipasa wa 'l-ta’rikh wa 
Ligitima’, Cairo 1384/1964, 216 pp.; Magra‘ Kil- 
yubatra, Cairo 1964, 167 pp.; Kambiz, Cairo 1946, 
159 pp.; Madjniin Layla, Cairo 1965, 160 pp.; Aswak 
al-dhahab, Cairo 1932, 134 pp.; Amirat al-Andalus, 
Cairo 1932, 157 pp.; ‘A& Bay al-Kabir aw dawlat al- 
Mamalk, Cairo n.d. (1932?), 174 pp.; al-Sitt Huda, in 
al-Nidd’, 23 June 1952, p. 8; ‘Antara, Cairo 1948, 139 
pp.; al-Shawktyyat al-magjhiila, Cairo 1961-2, 2 vols., 
319, 336 pp.; Shawkiyyat in dialectal Arabic: see 
A. Boudot-Lamotte, in Arabica, xx (1973), 225-45. 
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2. Studies. Faradj al-Sayyid, Shawkt wa ‘I-Muta- 
nabbi, Nazarat fi “l-djundiyya wa ‘l-harb, Cairo 1969; 
‘Abbas Hasan, a/-Mutanabbi wa-Shawki, Dirasa wa- 
nakd wa-muwazana, Cairo 1964; Taha Husayn, Hafiz 
wa-Shawki = collection of articles published in the 
following reviews: al-Siyasa, al-Djadid, al-Muktataf, al- 
Hilal, Hasan Sandibi, al-Shu‘ara’ al-thalatha: Shawki, 
Mujran, Hafiz, Cairo 1922; Hasan Kamil al-Sayrafi, 
Shawki wa-Hafiz wa-Mutran, in al Hilal, xi (Nov. 
1968), 88-102; idem, Hafiz wa-Shawki, Cairo 1948; 
Ahmad ‘Ubayd, Dhzkra al-sha‘trayn, Shar al-Nil wa- 
Amir al-shu‘ar@’, 2 vols., Damascus 1932. 

On account of its extent, an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of the work of Shawki cannot be accom- 
modated here. For fuller information two doctoral 
theses may be consulted: A. Boudot-Lamotte, Ahmad 
Shawki, Vhomme et Veuvre, Damascus 1977; and Mu- 
hammad al-Hadi al-Tarabulusi, Khasa’is al-uslib fi 
‘1-Shawkiyyat, Tunis 1981, plus, more recently, ‘Irfan 
Shahid, al-‘Awda ila Shawki aw ba‘d khamsin Gm”, 
Beirut 1986; P. Cachia, An overview of modem Arabic 
literature, Edinburgh 1990, 110-11, 181-2, 204-5; The 
Cambridge hist. of Arabic literature. Modern Arabic liter- 
ature, ed. M.M. Badawi, Cambridge 1992, 47-8, 
67-71, 358-60. (A. Boupot-LaMorrTe) 
SHAWKI EFENDI RABBANI, conventional form 

Suocur Errenpr (b. 1 March 1897, d. 4 November 
1957), head or Guardian of the Baha'i reli- 
gion 1921-57. 

The great-grandson of Mirza Husayn ‘Ali Nir? 
Baha’ Allah [g.v.], the sect’s founder, Shoghi was born 
in Haifa, Palestine, for some time the home of his 
grandfather, ‘Abbas Efendi ‘Abd al-Baha’ [g.v.] and 
later the international centre for the movement. Shoghi 
was educated in Haifa and at the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirut, after which he spent about a year 
at Balliol College, Oxford. In November 1921, he was 
recalled to Palestine on the death of ‘Abbas Efendi. 

In his will, ‘Abbas had appointed his grandson first 
in a projected line of “Guardians of the Cause of 
God” (wali-yi amr Allah), modelled on the Shi‘T Imams, 
whose role was to interpret Baha’i scripture and pro- 
vide infallible guidance on religious matters. Shoghi 
used his Western-type education and his organisational 
skills to create a complex international organisation 
for the Baha’ movement. He also had a marked abil- 
ity to systematise, and, through the medium of several 
books and innumerable encyclical letters, he fashioned 
a coherent, schematised picture of Baha'i history and 
doctrine which has subsequently come to be the au- 
thoritative version as understood by all modern ad- 
herents. His writings, most of which are in English, 
include an important history of the first Baha’r cen- 
tury, God passes by (1944), a translation of an early 
Bahar chronicle of the Babl movement, Nadil’s nar- 
rative (1932), and interpretative translations of sev- 
eral important works of Baha’ Allah (including the 
Kitab-i Ikan). He also supervised several volumes of 
the yearbook, The Baha’i world, in which a normative 
presentation of the faith’s history, doctrines, and admin- 
istrative system was developed. He remained in Haifa, 
creating there the nucleus of the Baha’i World Centre, 
involving extensive buildings and landscaping work. 

According to official accounts, on his death in Lon- 
don in 1957, he left no will or verbal instructions as 
to the future direction of the movement. Being child- 
less, he was expected, according to the terms of ‘Abd 
al-Baha”’s will, to have appointed another male mem- 
ber of the Baha'i sacred lineage to succeed him; but 
he had by then excommunicated all his living rela- 
tives. The line of guardians thus ended with him, and 








in current Baha’l estimation he is now “the Guard- 
ian of the Cause” par excellence. Overall religious author- 
ity within the movement now rests with a nine-man 
council, the Bayt al-‘Adl al-A‘zam (Universal House of 
Justice), elected every five years. An attempt to con- 
tinue the guardianship was made by the former pres- 
ident of Shoghi’s International Baha’; Council, Charles 
Mason Remey (1874-1974), whose followers form the 
Orthodox Baha’i Faith and its sub-groups, each with 
its own line of guardians. Given the overwhelming 
influence of the Universal House of Justice, however, 
it seems most unlikely that a wila@yat system will reap- 
pear in mainstream Baha’ism. 

Bibliography: Ruhiyyih Rabbani, The priceless pearl, 
London 1969 (hagiography by Shoghi’s Canadian 
widow); Ugo Giachery, Shoghi Effendi: recollections, Ox- 
ford 1973 (jejune); ‘Abd al-Hamid Ishrak Khawari 
Sukhanrani-yi Djanab-i Ishrak Kha@wart, [Tehran] 1973- 
74 (uninformative); Dhikr Allah Khadim, Bi-yad-i 
mahbib, [Tehran] 1974-5; Shoghi Effendi, God passes 
by, Wilmette, Ill. 1944, idem, The advent of divine 
justice, New York 1939; idem, The dispensation of 
Baha'u'llah, New York 1934; idem, The Promised Day 
is come, Wilmette 1941; idem (tr. and ed.), Nabil- 
i-A‘zam, The dawn-breakers: Nabil’s narrative of the early 
days of the Bahai revelation, New York 1932. For a 
full bibliography of Shoghi Effendi’s English writ- 
ings, see W.P. Collins, Bibliography of English- 
language works on the Babi and Baha'i faiths 1844-1985, 
Oxford 1990, section V. Several volumes of Persian 
letters have been published. (D. MacEom) 
SHAWWAL, the name of the tenth month 

of the Muslim lunar year. In the Kuran (sara 
X, 2), four months are mentioned during which, in 
the year 9/630-1, the Arabs could move in their coun- 
try without exposing themselves to attacks (cf. “the 
sacred months” in v. 5). These four months were, ac- 
cording to the commentaries, Shawwal, Dhu ’l-Ka‘da, 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja and Muharram. In Hadith, Shawwal is 
therefore among “the months of pilgrimage mentioned 
in Allah’s Book” (al-Bukhari, Hagidi, bab 33, 37). 

In pre-Islamic times, Shawwal was considered ill- 
omened for the conclusion of marnages (Lasén al-‘Arab, 
s.v.). In order to prove this opinion baseless, ‘A’isha 
emphasised the fact that Muhammad had married her 
in this month (al-Tirmidhi, Mak, bab 10). In the 
modern Muslim world, there is difference of opinion 
concerning this point. Among the Muslim Tigré tribes 
of Ethiopia and Eritrea, Shawwal is one of the months 
suitable for celebrating marriages; in ‘Uman, on the 
other hand, it is considered ill-omened in this respect. 

The law recommends fasting during six days fol- 
lowing the ‘id al-ftr ({¢.v.]; cf. al-Tirmidht, sawm, bab 
52, “Whosoever fasts the month of Ramadan as well 
as six days of Shawwal, has reached the sawm al- 
dahr”; cf. also Muslim, Siyam, trad. 203). Nevertheless, 
these days usually partake of the solemn character of 
the “lesser festival”. For the same reason Shawwal 
bears not only the epithet of al-mukarram (“the ven- 
erated”), but also such names as fater kadam (Tigré), 
bayram (Turkey), fatri ‘l-awli (Umian), uréé raya (Acheh). 

Bibliography: E. Littmann, Die Ehrennamen und 
Neubenennungen der islamischen Monate, in Isl., viii. 228 
ff; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 97 ff; idem, The 
Achehnese, i, 237. (AJ. WENsINCK) 
SHAY [see Gay]. 

SHAY’ (a.) “thing, entity”. 

The philosophical term shay’ first of all has a gener- 
ally accepted meaning: it designates that which is per- 
ceived concretely by the senses (mudrak) and at which 
a finger may be pointed (al-mushar ilayhi), although it 
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cannot yet be positively defined. However, in this per- 
ception, a thing is only a thing to the extent that, in 
the perception, it is distinct from another. In the 
plural, ashya’ are objects given purely and simply as 
existing externally. They are to be distinguished from 
a‘yan which signify the same objects, but in the sense 
that they are thought of in their individualised essence. 
Zayd and ‘Amr are a‘yan. It could be said that all 
people, philosophers and theologians included, employ 
the word shay’ in this vague and general sense; it is 
a very frequent usage. Thus the Mu‘tazilis speculate 
as to whether the shadow of a thing (gill al-shay’) is 
the thing itself or is other than it. Some consider that 
it is other. Al-Djubba’i claims that the shadow is not 
a notion which has meaning in itself (ma‘na); the mean- 
ing of the shadow is that the thing casts a covering 
veil, not that it has a meaning in itself (Makalat, 1i, 96). 

An interesting text of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (Maba- 
hith, i, 43-4) sets out the relationship between a‘yan 
and shay’, where it is shown that existence is not that 
by which the thing is constituted in being (éh@dit) but 
that it is the very fact of being constituted in being 
(nafs kawn al-shay’ thabit™). “We mean by existence 
only the fact that the thing supervenes (husil al-shay’), 
is realised and established in being.... If it is said 
that existence is an attribute (sia) which demands that 
the thing is actualised in individual essences (husil al- 
shay fi ‘l-a‘yan), we shall say in this regard that it is 
not possible that the production of the thing in the 
a‘yan should be caused by an attribute which is pre- 
sent in it”. The demonstration which follows depends 
essentially on the consequence of such a conception, 
this being the infinite sequence of causes. The con- 
clusion is that the existence [of things] “is only the 
fact of being constituted in the a‘yan”. 

But the philosophical reflection of the Arab thinkers 
has led them to state that every person who speaks 
of a thing will understand what is meant by the word 
which he uses. He has a mafhiim. The Arab thinkers 
underlined the importance of the mafhiim, and they 
showed that it is indefinable, for the good reason that 
it is by means of it that a definition is possible; it is 
because it is understood through the word that ex- 
presses it that a concept can be defined. Ibn Sina 
(K. al-Shifa’) has in this sense assimilated the being in 
the capacity of the being (ens gua ens) to the thing, 
that is to the mafhiim of the word “thing”. The thing 
is for him the equivalent of ma or of alladhi: “that 
which” (in Latin quod). It will be said in effect: the 
being is that which..., or: the being is something 
which ...; in other words, the being is defined through 
the being, or through the mafhiim of the word, as the 
thing is defined through the thing or its mafhiim: a 
thing is some thing which .... Now when “that which” 
or “something which” is thus said, it is understood 
what is said, without need of definition. And if nothing 
were understood, there would be no definition. The 
thing is therefore the being in terms of being, in other 
words the fundamental mafhiim without which there 
would be no thought; it is, consequently, the founda- 
tion of all thought. Thus everything which is, every- 
thing which exists, whether an object (a house, a horse, 
etc.) or an abstraction (a feeling, a thought, etc.) can 
be called a “thing”, and here there is constant use 
of the word which may be disconcerting to the Western 
reader but which is one of the most typical features 
of Arabic philosophical and theological language. 

A question which then arises is: can the non-being 
be called a thing? Is there a “thingness” (shay’iyya) of 
the non-being, of nothingness (‘adam)? Theologians and 
philosophers have upheld opposing theses on this topic. 





At first sight, it is certain that if the thing is the ens 
qua ens, it would be contradictory to say that the non- 
being is a thing. This problem, which has tormented 
Arab thinkers, has a parallel in the theme of Plato’s 
Sophist. 

The Muttazilis reckon that the non-being is cog- 
nisable and that it is consequently a thing. Al-Djuwayni 
made a survey of their opinions with the responses 
of the Ash‘aris (al-Shamil, 131-8): “If you maintain, 
they say, that the non-being is cognisable and is not 
a thing, it would be legitimate to say that there is 
an object perceived [by the senses} (mudrak) which is 
not a thing, which would be false”. And the response 
is that it would be necessary to prove that there is 
equivalence between cognisance and sensible percep- 
tion (idrak). If so, any thing not perceived by the 
senses would be unkown, which is evidently false. An- 
other Mu‘tazilT argument is that we are aware of the 
negation of the impossible and the nothingness of the 
non-being. Here there are two negations: nothing- 
ness and non-being; impossibility and impossible. But 
how are we to distinguish between two negations, 
since negation does not contain within itself any dis- 
cernment? It is necessary, however, to distinguish be- 
tween, on the one hand, cognisance of the nothingness 
of the non-being, and on the other, the non-being 
itself. Cognisance of the nothingness of the non-being 
is thus not a non-being, as cognisance of impossibil- 
ity is not impossible. It follows that the nothingness 
of the non-being, insofar as it is known, is something, 
since it is essential clearly to distinguish from the non- 
being the nothingness of the non-being which, itself, 
is known. And the response is that if that is the case, 
to distinguish the impossible from the possible, the 
impossibility of the impossible which cannot exist would 
need to be an entity (dhdé), in other words, a thing 
which exists. 

This being so, al-Djuwayni (134) critises the notion 
of the “thingness of the non-being” (shay’iyyat al-ma‘diim) 
and he castigates the Mu‘tazili of Basra al-Nasibi, for 
whom the non-being, although it is neither an essence 
(dkat) nor other than an essence, can be called “thing” 
in a general manner (it/ak™) and according to the lan- 
guage (lughat™). But this recourse to language is based 
either on reason or on current usage. However, lan- 
guages are not created by reason but by convention 
{istilah) or by divine institution (tawkif). Conventional 
institution cannot be used for purposes of argument 
here; as for divine institution, it demands that appeal 
is made to it only on the basis of Kur’dnic usage. 
Specifically, al-Djuwayni’s adversaries reckon that they 
can rely on Stra XXII, 1: “Yes, the earthquake of 
the Hour [shall be] a tremendous thing (shay ‘azim)”. 
God thus calls it a “thing” before it has taken place, 
which would prove that He is using the word “thing” 
to denote that which does not yet exist. If it is said 
that there is no earthquake until the time that it 
exists, it can equally be said that there is no thing 
until the time that it exists. Furthermore, the words 
of the language are taken either in a literal sense or 
in a figurative sense. Languages, and hence the lit- 
eral meaning of words, being variable, it is difficult 
to define in terms of a rational argument the literal 
meaning of the word “thing”. Consequently, it must 
be acknowledged that this word is, in the majority of 
cases, used figuratively. It is thus not possible, accord- 
ing to al-Nasibi’s perspective, to justify the thingness 
of the non-being by a linguistic reference to the lit- 
eral meaning of the word “thing”. 

Reflection on the “thing” also involves, on the one 
hand, the cognisance which God has of creatures, and 
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on the other, the divine attributes. The first question 
was of particular interest to the Mut‘tazilis. Hisham 
b. ‘Amr al-Fuwati did not say that God is aware of 
things from all eternity; God knows that He is uni- 
que, and if it were to be said that He is aware of 
things from all eternity, this would be to assert that 
they exist eternally with Him. When he was asked if 
God has known from all eternity the things that would 
exist, he answered that this implies that the finger 
can be pointed at things (ishara ilayhd); only that which 
exists can be indicated. He did not call “things” that 
which God has not created and which is not, but he 
gave this name to that which He has created and to 
that which He has eliminated and which has become 
a non-being (ma‘dim). Al-Nazzim [9.v.] stated that God 
knows things eternally “in their time” (fi awkatha), 
ie. in relation to the moment when He wills their 
creation. This leads to the notion that God knows 
things, not in themselves, but by means of His power 
and His will to create them. An analogous theory is 
found in the writings of ‘Abbad b. Sulayman: God 
does not cease to know things, substances and acci- 
dents. But He does not eternally know corporeal things, 
nor beings that are made (al-maf“ilat) and created (al- 
makhlikat). This idea seems close to that of falasifa of 
the school of Avicenna, according to whom God does 
not know particulars as such but only their principles 
and causes. As for Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Djubba’i [9.v.], he considered that God does not 
cease to know things, since things are things before 
being. Finally, others claimed that God does not cease 
to know things which have not existed and shall not 
exist. In fact, He knows all things which He can pro- 
duce through one of His attributes: He knows them 
in this attribute (Makalat al-Islamiyyin, i, 219-23). 

A further question is: can it be said that God is 
“before things”, or should it simply be said that He 
is “before”, with nothing added? The disciples of 
‘Abbad b. Sulayman say that He is “before”, but not 
that He is “before things”, no more than He is after 
things or the first among things (awwal al-ashya’). The 
disciples of al-Nazzam say that the Creator has not 
ceased to be “the anterior of things” (kablu {in the 
nominative case] al-ashya’), but not before things (kabla 
{in the accusative case] al-ashya’). It seems that here 
it is the case of the absolute anteriority of God, which 
the falasifa call takaddum when commenting on Kur’an, 
LVI, 3, “He is the First”; this is the sense in which 
the neo-Platonists hold that the One is not a num- 
ber, i.e. the first of numbers, but transcends the numer- 
ical succession; on the contrary, the expression “before 
things” implies a relationship to the thing which is 
inappropriate for God. However, the majority of 
Mu‘tazilis teach that God is “before things” (kabla 
l-ashya’) (Makalat, i, 249). 

As for the attributes of God, are they things or 
are they not? Some accept it, others deny it, since a 
thing has attributes, and when the attribute is defined 
as a thing with its attributes, no progress has been 
made. Similarly, when it is asserted that the attributes 
are not things because they are eternal, there is con- 
flict with those who refuse to say whether the attrib- 
utes are eternal or not; this touches on the problem 
faced by the Mu‘tazilis when distinguishing between 
attributes of the essence and attributes of action. If 
they are taken to be eternal, it is permissible to say 
that they are not things; but this is the crux of the 
question. In a general sense, before knowing whether 
the attributes are things or are not things, it would 
be necessary to know what they are in relation to 
God. But if the Ash‘aris are correct in saying that 


they are not God and that they are not other than 
God, then how is it to be determined that they are 
or are not things? It could, of course, be said that 
when a particular attribute, such as knowledge or 
power, is considered, it is a thing by virtue of being 
an object of thought. But it does not follow that the 
attributes of God as such are things. The problem of 
the “thingness” of the divine attributes thus remains 
unresolved. 

Bibliography: bn Sina, K. al-Shifa‘ (al-lahiyyat), 

ed. G.C. Anawati and Sa‘id Zayed, Cairo 1960, i, 

30-1; Ash‘ari, Makalat al-Islamiyyin, ed. Muhammad 

Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, 2 vols., Cairo 1950; 

al-Djuwayni, al-Shamil fi usil al-din, ed. ‘Ali Sami 

al-Nashshar, Faysal Budayr ‘Awn and Suhayr Mu- 
hammad Mukhtar, Alexandria n.d.; Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, K. al-Mabahith al-mashrikiyya, 2 vols., Tehran 
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SHAY‘ at-KAWM, the name of a Safaitic 
deity, unknown however in the pantheon of Central 
and South Arabia. In Safaitic inscriptions he appears 
as Sp‘hkwm, i.e. Shay‘ ha-Kawm, and it is only in the 
Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions (see G. Ryck- 
mans, Les religions arabes préislamigues?, Louvain 1953 = 
Quillet, Hist. gen. des religions’, Paris 1960, ii, 199-228) 
that we have the form with the regular Arabic defi- 
nite article, Shay‘ al-Kawm. 

The name may refer to a tribal deity in the form 
of a lion or lion cub, so that Shay‘ Allah (this theo- 
phoric name, probably a depaganisation of the god’s 
name, is found in the lexica, e.g. T‘A, v, 398 1. 29) 
could be parallel to the Biblical Hebrew name Ari- 
El (cf. Gesenius-Bahl, 65-6); according to Damascius, 
the ancestral god of Baalbek was worshipped in the 
form of a lion (W. Robertson Smith, The religion of 
the Semites, Cambridge 1894, “London 1927, 444-5). 
Recent Semitic scholarship has, however, suggested 
that shay‘ means here “comrade, companion”, so that 
good sense may be made of the god’s name as “escort, 
protector of the tribe” or “the fighting men of the 
tribe”, An interesting feature, mentioned in a Palmy- 
rene inscription by a Nabataean soldier, is the descrip- 
tion of him as “the god that never drinks wine”, a 
prohibition that may have extended to his devotees. 

Bibliography: T. Fahd, Le panthéon de l’Arabie 

Centrale @ la veille de U'Hégire, Paris 1987, 153-4 (on 

the first interpretation); E.A. Knauf, Dushara and 

Shai® al-Qaum, in Aram, ii (1990), 175-83, (on the 
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SHA'YA (also Asha‘ya’), Isaiah, son of Amos, 
a prophet sent to Israel, unmentioned by name 
in the Kur’an (although tafsir works mention him in 
connection with Kur’an, XVII, 4), but well known in 
kisas al-anbya@ literature, notably for his predictions of 
the coming of Jesus (‘Isa [g.v.]) and Muhammad. The 
story of Isaiah falls into three periods of prophecy. 
The account provided by al-Tabari is typical. First, 
Isaiah is named as a prophet during the reign of 
Zedekiah (or Hezekiah, as in the Bible) and prophe- 
sies the king’s death. The second period of prophecy 
occurs in the time of the siege of Jerusalem by 
Sennacherib (Sanharib). After Isaiah announces that 
the king’s death has been postponed for 15 years 
(because God has heard the king’s prayer), God 
destroys all of the enemy forces except Sennacherib 
and five scribes. After parading them around Jerusalem 
for 66 days, Zedekiah follows the command of God 
and allows Sennacherib to return to Babylon. So 
the events become a “warning and admonition” of 
the strength of God. In the third period of prophecy, 
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the people are leaving the ways of God in the wake 
of the death of the king, and Isaiah warns them of 
doom. This leads to his martyrdom at the hands of 
his fellow Israelites. Isaiah flees when threatened and 
takes refuge inside a tree. Satan, however, shows his 
enemies the fringes of his clothes and they cut down 
the tree, killing him in the process (see M. Gaster 
and B. Heller, Der Prophet Fesajah und der Baum, in 
MGWY, \xxx [1936], 35-52, 127-8). 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 638-45, tr. M. Perlmann, 
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kisas al-anbiya’, in R.G. Khoury (ed.), Les légendes 

prophétiques dans Islam, Wiesbaden 1978, 237-50; 

W. Hoenerbach, Jsaias bet Tabari, in H. Junker and 

J. Botterweck (eds.), Alttestamentliche Studien. Friedrich 

Notscher zum 60. Geburtstage gewidmet, Bonn 1950, 98- 

119, . (A. Rupp) 

AL-SHAYB wa ’L-SHABAB (a.), old age, senes- 
cence (lit. “white hair”) and youth. This poetic 
theme of the Arabs has known a long and prolific 
history and has played, in urban post-Djahili poetry, 
a role analogous to that of the nasib in the mould- 
ing of the kasida [q.vv.]. 

According to its etymology, shabab apparently de- 
notes the beginnings of anything. The term, together 
with shabiba and shababiyya, signifies not only youth 
and the beginnings of adulthood, but also the vigour 
of this age. The synonyms fata’ and haddtha are less 
often used: siba is recorded as having the same mean- 
ing (Lieder der Hudhailiten, Berlin 1884 [= Hudhaliyyin], 
96, 1.8; al-Buhturi, a/-Hamdasa, Beirut 1387/1967, [= 
al-Buhturi] 194, 11.18, 19); this period extends from 
puberty to the end of the thirties, or from 15 to 32 
years of age; it is followed by the Avhila (Lane, sv. 
shabab), 

The root sh-y-b features in Safaitic inscriptions in 
the forms gh-y-b-t and °sh-y-b (Corpus Inscriptionum Semi- 
ticarum, i, iv; G. Lankester Harding, An index of Pre- 
Islamic Arabian names and inscriptions, Toronto 1971, 363). 
Sh-m-t, given as an equivalent of sh-y-b, seems to have 
been of more limited use (al-Nabigha, ed. Ahlwardt, 
al-‘Ikd al-thamin, London 1870, vii, v. 26; LA, xiii, 45, 
L5; al-Djahiz, K. al-Hayawan, Cairo 1938-45, i, 347, 
1.10; Abii Dhu’ayb, Diwan, Hanover 1926, 33, 1.6; 
TA, v, 170, 1.25: al-Akhtal, Diwan, Beirut 1891, 69, 
16; Abii Zayd, Nawddir, Beirut 1894, 144, 9; al-Sulayk 
b. al-Sulaka, akhbdruhu wa-shi‘ruhu, Baghdad 1404/1984, 
75). The lexicographers assert in this context that only 
shamta’ can be used for feminine old age. However, 
in the Lasdn, a verse is cited which mentions musbilat 
shaybuhunna wabitu (“women despised for letting down 
their white hair’, ZA, ix, 303, 14). Gh-th-m (in the 
form aghtham, “grey which is white rather than black”) 
is also used as a synonym (Abi Zayd, Nawddir, 52, 
14: LA, xv, 329, 1.22). Finally, it is appropriate to 
mention @h-r-’, which is given as an equivalent of 
shamita (LA, i, 74, 1.10, vi, 113, 1.24, viii, 165, 6; Abi 
‘Ubayda, Madjaz al-Kur’an, Cairo 1347, i, 288, 1.1; Ibn 
Kutayba, MaGni, 1223; al-Buhturi, 201, 1.5; al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, Cairo, ed. Shakir, xv, 296, 1.2; al-Bakri, Simt 
al-l@ah’, Cairo 1354/1936, i, 480, 1.13, ii, 967, 1.3). 

From the outset, semantics provides a hint of the 
dread engendered by the departure of youth and the 
appearance of the first signs of old age; thus r@%at 
al-shayb, denoting the first white hair which appears 
on the head, derives from the root r-z-‘ which expresses 
fright and terror (Kuthayyir ‘Azza, i, 162; al-Buhturi, 
197, 1.17; al-Sharishi, Shark makamét al-Hariri, Cairo 
1300, ii, 222; cf. rayGn al-shabab). 

Tt is very unusual for a poetic theme to link the 





real and the imaginary to the extent that shabab and 
shayb have done. Initially, the entire theme appears 
inexplicable, since the Bedouin did not tend to live 
long. Al-Djahiz makes the comment in this regard: 
“There are among the Bedouin those who enjoy great 
longevity; however, accounts of them, in this respect, 
are tainted by numerous untruths” (a/-Hayawdan, i, 157). 
It was a society of the young; thus old people and 
their white hair were all the more visible and their 
situation all the more problematical. 

1. The themes of youth and old age 

a) The real 

It is hard to comprehend the terror expressed in 
poems on this theme, in the light of the very wide- 
spread practice among men of dyeing the hair (Aida), 
so extensive as to serve as a point of reference in the 
most diverse poetical texts (Imru’ al-Kays, Diwan, 
Cairo 1984, 176, where the blood of the slaughtered 
beast is compared with diluted henna as a dressing 
for the greying hair of an aged person; al-Buhturi, 
188, 1.7; al-Mufaddaliyyat, Oxford 1918-21, 234, 1.6, 
288, 1.20; LA, 462, 1.25; TA, vii, 337, 1.30; Djarir, 
Diwan, Cairo 1354/1935, 18, 1.1). It is related in this 
context, that ‘Abd al-Muttalib was the first Meccan 
to introduce this practice to his fellow-tribespeople; 
he had discovered the benefits of dyeing during a 
visit to Yemen, where its use was very widespread 
(Ibn Habib, K. al-Munammak, Beirut 1405/1985, 112- 
13; Aba Hilal al-‘Askari, al-Awa?il, Beirut 1407/1987, 
17). Men who resisted this practice must have been 
few; among the poets, for example, only two, al- 
Murakkish al-Akbar and ‘Antara, seem to have rejected 
dyeing. In this context, a certain adage is especially 
revealing: al-khiddbu ahad al-shababayn (“the dyeing of 
hair constitutes one of the two youths” [al-Tha‘alibi, 
al-Tamthil wa ’l-muhaddara, Cairo 1961, 388]). Finally, 
opinions are divided as to its efficacy: while Mahmitid 
al-Warrak seems to favour it (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, a- 
‘Tkd al-farid, Cairo 1359-72/1940-53, iii, 50), Malik b. 
Asma’ sees it as an imperfect solution which is inca- 
pable of deceiving female partners (al-Hamdsa al-basriyya, 
Haydarabad 1383, 188). 

Within Islam, this practice receives the endorse- 
ment of the law. In /Aadith, the Muslim is instructed 
to dye his white hair. As early as the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury the following tradition was in circulation: “The 
Jews and the Christians do not dye [their hair]; you 
must do otherwise” (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Balak 
1313, 1, 240, 309, 401). Another tradition praises 
henna and katm (a black dye which masks the red of 
the henna (Ibn Hanbal, v, 147, 154, 156, 169). The 
sources contain copious information regarding the 
Companions, the Successors or (dz‘in and the mas- 
ters of later generations, who used the same products 
for the dyeing of their hair (Ibn Abi ’l-Duny4, no. 
3, 119-13; Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhddarat al-abrar wa-musa- 
marat al-akhydr, Beirut 1388/1968, 349-50). Currently, 
in Salaff circles, this method of rejuvenation is rec- 
ommended for men (Mahmid Shaltit, al-Fatawa, Cairo 
1966, sabgh al-shat, 390-1; see also al-Mawardi, al- 
Amthal wa ’l-hikam, Alexandria 1402, 152). In con- 
currence with the Midrash (Pirkei Rabbi Eltezer ha-gadol, 
Jerusalem 1973, § 51, § 52, 209), Muslim scholars 
declare that the Patriarch Abraham was the first man 
to see his hair turn white (wa-huwa awwalu man ra@a 
al-shayba fi ‘l-dunya). Astonished, Abraham asked God 
what this signified. He was heard to say that it was 
a warning which urges the attentive man to prepare 
himself for future life and keep himself from sin. 
Another tradition, still in conformity with the Midrash, 
relates that Abraham and Isaac were so alike that 
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people were unable to distinguish one from the other. 
God smote the father with shayb as a means of set- 
ting them apart. Others, still speaking of Abraham, 
assert that shayb is a light and a tangible sign of 
majesty (wakdr, this is an accurate translation of the 
Midrashic term fAadaér; Rabbi Levitas used a formula 
which was to find lasting favour among the Arab 
poets, a crown of majesty, keter hadiir be-rosho, in Pirkei 
Rabbi Eli'ezer, loc. cit.). Understanding this, the Patriarch 
is supposed to have asked God to give him more; his 
hair then became all white (Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mirai 
al-zaman, Beirut 1405/1985, i, 281). All of this gives 
the impression of a very favourable attitude towards 
this age, which is further confirmed by numerous 
other fadiths, (Ibn Abi ‘l-Dunya, no. 2, 1114-5, 33). 

All things considered, the fear of old age can be 
explained by the extent to which, in pre-Islamic soci- 
ety, the warrior was promoted to a rank of the high- 
est prestige. Youth, indispensable for the practice of 
this occupation, was considered an inestimable advan- 
tage; its loss with the coming of shayb must have been 
regarded as an irreparable misfortune. On the other 
hand, it seems that the status of the war veteran and 
that of the old man were among the most precari- 
ous. The complaints of Sa‘ida b. Dju’ayya on being 
relegated by his kinsmen to the remotest corners of 
the camp, in spite of his heroic record, are confirmed 
by the poetry of the mu‘ammariin. All insist on the 
tribal degradation of the aged hero: his leadership is 
utterly revoked; the tribe carries him as a dead weight. 
His kinsmen are ashamed of him, he is frequently 
scolded, he is relegated to the remotest comers of the 
tent for fear of his eccentricities and, henceforward, 
his advice is disregarded. 

All lay the blame for their misfortunes on shayb; 
all evoke with nostalgia their glorious youth (al-Sukkari, 
Sharh ashGr al-Hudhaliyyin, Cairo 1384/1965, iii, 1122-5; 
al-Sidjistani, K. al-Mu‘ammarin, Leiden 1889, 39, 40, 
45, 47). It may be noted that the commentators on 
the Kuran, in their interpretation of ardhal al-‘umr 
(“the worst period of life”, XVI, 79; XCXII, 16) have 
given an image identical to that sketched by the 
mu‘ammariin (utterances attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas in 
al-Kurtubi, a/-Djami‘ li-ahkam al-Kur’én, Cairo n.d., 
3756-7). 

Islam, by means of the Kur’an, hadith and edify- 
ing texts, elevated the respect due to aged persons to 
the level of an essential moral principle. In parallel, 
there are traditions attacking youth; this impetuous 
stage is considered a branch (shu‘ba) of folly (al-shabab 
shu‘bat” min al-djuniin al-Mawardi, op. cit., 131, 151). 
This attitude explains the advice given to young peo- 
ple to attempt to resemble the old (id., 85). Finally, 
a man whose beard was not tinged with white was 
not regarded as fit to transmit hadith (Waki‘, Akhbar 
al-kudat, ii, 54). 

The very significant indications which have just 
been revealed provide a hint of a situation which is 
different from, and even opposed to, that described 
by the poetry of old age; furthermore, the persistence 
of pre-Islamic themes and their consolidation over the 
centuries following the disappearance of the Dyahilyya 
clearly show that this vast corpus of work is depen- 
dent on the imaginary. Convention is the utterly dom- 
inant factor in this context. 

(b) The imaginary 

Poets dealing with this theme adopted a resolute 
and monolithic attitude. The two entities are absolutely 
antithetical, youth being considered the Good and old 
age representing Evil; such an approach tends to ac- 
centuate the conventional nature of this poetry. 








1. Youth 

Youth is a precious possession and is dearly loved 
(semantic field jointly expressing the beautiful and the 
good; fasan = beautiful, al-Buhturi, 181, 1.14; Aamid 
and mahkmiid = “worthy of praise”, The Naka’id of Djarir 
and al-Farazdak, Leiden 1905-12, 963, 1.10; al-Aghani,3 
xii, 296, 1.9; Le diwan de Salama 6. Djandal, Beirut 
1910, 7, 1.11; fakkir = precious, LA, xvi, 61, 6; TA, 
ix, 78, 34; A-llahi durr ‘l-shababi = “how excellent is 
youth”, al-Buhturi, 180, 1.8, 186, 1.7; Abu ’l-Shis, 20). 
It is the age of vigour (semantic field expressing force, 
kawit = “robust”, al-Hamasa, 144, 1.10; al-Mubarrad, 
al-Kamil, Leipzig 1864-92, 766, 1.16; al-Hayawan, ii, 
201, 1.2), of great ambitions (see below), of the good 
life (semantic field expressing recreation and debauch- 
ery, lahawnd = “we enjoyed ourselves”, ‘Abid b. al- 
Abras, Diwan, Leiden 1913, 75, 1.5; Aws b. Hadjar, 
Diwan, Vienna 1892, 4, 1.7; makhftid al-‘aysh = “living 
in tranquility”, al-Hamdasa, 576, 1.1; ladhdha = “plea- 
sures”, al-Naka@’id, 457, 1.3) and of love affairs 
(Hudhaliyyin, ed. Wellhausen, 76, 1.8, Abi Sakhr al- 
Hudhali; al-Mufaddaliyat, 773, v. 9; Salama b. Djandal, 
7, v. 13; Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi'r wa ‘l-shu‘ara’, Leiden 
1904, 147, 1.13; ‘Ubayd Allah b. Kays al-Rukayyat, 
Diwan, Vienna 1902, 201, 1.3), 

2. The loss of youth 

One is forcibly robbed of this fortunate age (‘Amr 
b. Kami’a, Diwan, Cairo 1385/1965, 48-51; al-Buhturi, 
180, l1.18-21); furthermore, if al-Marzubani is to be 
believed, ‘Amr was the first poet to mourm over lost 
youth (Mu‘gam al-shu‘ara’, Cairo 1379/1960, 4). How- 
ever, Abi Hilal al-‘Askari (K: al-Sina‘atayn, Cairo 1352, 
ii, 155) proposes that primacy in this case belongs to 
‘Abid b. al-Abras. The formulas belong to the seman- 
tic field of weeping and lamentation (‘urritu min al- 
shabab = “T have been robbed [of the attire] of youth”) 
of Abu ’l-‘Atahiya (al-Anwar al-zahiya fi diwin Abi 
*L‘Atahiya, Beirut 1889, 32; al-Sari al-Raffa’, al-Muhibb 
wa ’l-mahbiib, Damascus 1407/1987, iv, 378; al- 
Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1342, ii, 26); those 
based on baka (“he wept”, ‘Adi b. Zayd al-‘Ibadi, 
177; al-Buhturi, 181, 1.7-8; Di‘bil, clviii, 235), on djazi‘a 
(“to show grief’, al-Buhturi, 280, 1.16); on fa-ndub 
(“lament!” [imper.], al-Buhturi, 181, 1.8). In other con- 
texts, these are exclamations of overwhelming grief 
which try to convey the sorrow caused by the irrev- 
ocable loss of a precious possession (ya lahfa nafsi 
“what a misfortune”, al-Buhturi, 180, 1.18). Further- 
more, all the formulae which evoke the departure of 
youth stress that what is involved here is a loan which 
must be repaid: al-shabab al-musta‘dr (“the youth which 
has been lent to us”, ‘Umar b. Rabi‘a, Diwan, Leipzig 
1901-9, 15, 1.3); numerous words and combinations 
are borrowed from the language of death: awda (“he 
has perished, death has claimed him”, al-Namir b. 
Tawlab, in LA, i, 351, 117, and ii, 180, 1.16; other 
cases, al-Musawir b. Hind, Hamdsa, 225, 1.23; al- 
Ahwas, in al-Buhturi, 190, 1.6; al-Azhari, Tahdhib al- 
lugha, Cairo 1384, ii, 382; etc.) fana@ (“he has passed 
into annihilation”, al-Aghani*, xii, 292, 1.6), wa-kullu 
shabab” ila ... bilan (all of youth is a journey towards 
decay, Layla al-Akhyaltyya, in Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘, 273, 
1.11; al-Buhturi, 279, 1.12; Aghani®, xi, 241, 1.10); at 
other times, the language used serves to evoke the 
absolute impossibility of a hypothetical return of sha- 
bab: hayhati minka shabab” kunta ta‘haduhu (“how far 
from you is [a state of] youth that you used to know 
so well” Thumama b. ‘Amir al-Badjali, in al-Buhtuni, 
185, 1.14) and the well-known ay@ layta [l-]shababa 
yatidu yawm™ of Abu ’l-‘Atahiya (“is it possible that 
youth may return one day?” Diwdn, 23). 
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Some ancient poets were acutely aware of the 
ephemeral nature of this joyous period, issuing an 
urgent appeal to enjoy the entertainments, pleasures 
and delights afforded by this age. For ‘Alkama, only 
shabab excuses licentiousness (Diwan, al-‘Tkd al-thamin, 
London 1870, 137). ‘Adi b. Zayd al-‘Ibadi justifies 
the antics of the young man (ledhdhat al-fata) by ref- 
erence to death, tirelessly lying in wait. Since plea- 
sures are regarded as exclusively physical, the age 
which permits their procurement takes on, in their 
eyes, an unequalled importance. On the other hand, 
every hindrance is considered a misfortune: old age 
is thus an enemy as formidable as man@ya (death) and 
zaman (infinite time). 

The libertine poets and the great lovers of Damascus 
and Medina under the Umayyads, and those of the 
Iraki metropolises under the ‘Abbasids, did not dif- 
fer in their conception of these two antithetical enties. 
They expressed in convincing fashion the following 
idea. With old age, the conquest of women becomes 
impossible, but desire remains as vivid as ever; the 
problem is how to slake it (Shit al-Harith 6. Khalid 
al-Makhziimi, Baghdad 1972, 85; Shi‘r al-Ahwas al-Ansari, 
Cairo 1970, 175; al-Mukhiar min shi Bashshar, Cairo 
1353/1934, 277, al-‘Imad al-Isfahani, Aharidat al-kasr, 
kism shu‘ar@’ al-Sham, Damascus 1955-64, ii, 121, Ibn 
al-Buwayn; Baha’ al-Din Zuhayr, Diwan, 73). This is 
not solely a matter of literature; a few poetical frag- 
ments have survived, where spouses mocked their 
aged partners and their inability to satisfy them 
(al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al-adab, Cairo 1409/1989, vi, 
427-8; B. Yami, Sha%rat al-‘Arab fi l-Djahiliya wa 
-Islam, Beirut 1934, 179). 

In poetry, the appearance of this tangible sign of 
old age plunges the victim into a state of despair, the 
intensity of which may astonish at first sight. Whether 
it is a case of profane poetry, libertine poetry or that 
of the zuhd, the same tragedies described in the same 
terms arouse certain suspicions; furthermore, the clas- 
sification of the poetical material reinforces the impres- 
sion that what is presented here is in fact a literary 
fiction. Indeed, some works of adab have distributed 
these quotations according to the well-known pattern 
of the mahdsin (virtues) and the masdwt’ (antitheses), 
in turn praising and deprecating shayb and shabab, 
this process is attested in the work of al-Buhturi, prior 
to the 3rd/9th century (al-Buhturi, §§ 117, 118, 120, 
121, contradictory pairs, the first evoking the nega- 
tive and positive aspects of old age, the second those 
of youth). The structure of the chapters concerning 
old age in the work of pseudo-Tha‘alibi is constructed 
entirely according to this antitheses: paragraphs eulo- 
gising shabab and shayb are matched by others which 
denigrate them (fols. 118 a-b, 118 b-119 b). The au- 
thor surpasses himself in the last paragraph, where 
the negative and positive aspects of hair-dyeing are 
compared (fas! ft dhamm al-khidab wa-madhihi, fols. 119 
b-120 b). 

3. Old age 

This is an unwanted and spurned guest (dayf baghid, 
‘Adi b. Zayd al-‘Ibadi, 176; see also al-Farazdak, 
Diwan, Paris 1870, 107, 1.9; al-Akhtal, Diwan, 168, 
1.9; “Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, Diwan, 139, 16), It arouses 
the fear of the person affected (common semantic field 
expressing fright, ra‘aka ’l-mashibu “old age has plunged 
you into despair’, ‘Abid, Diwan, 6, 1.20; see also 
Naka’id, 890, 1.4; Gaza‘ “panic”, Aghani, xiii, 151, 1.9, 
Mansur b. Budjra; al-Asma‘yyat, 44, 1.6, shayb fazi‘ 
“dreadful old age”). This guest never comes alone, 
but is accompanied by a retinue of evils. Those most 
frequently evoked are worries, solitude and physical 


decrepitude (Ibn Mukbil, Diwan, Damascus 1381/1962, 
184, speaks of feebleness, da‘af, Turayh b. Isma‘il al- 
Thakafi of his infirm, mutada‘di‘, body, al-Buhturi, 194, 
1.20; more specifically, Abu ‘l+Nadjm mentions the 
bent back, Ibn Kutayba, Shi, 385, 1.2) and mental 
decay, decline and imminent death. It is in other con- 
texts considered an evil (sharr, al-Farazdak, 107, 1.9; 
al-Hamasa, 572, 1.15). 

As soon as it is manifest, and can no longer be 
concealed, old age provokes the disgust of beautiful 
women (Abi Sakhr al-Hudhali, Hudhaliyyin, ed. Well- 
hausen, 76, 1.8; ‘Alkama, al-Mufaddaliyyat, 773, 1.9; al- 
Aswad b. Ya‘fur, ibid., 348, 1.8; al-A‘sha, Diwan, 
London 1928, xxxiv, v. 3; Ibn Ghalaka(?) al-Tamimi, 
in Abi Zayd, al-Nawadir, 255, 1.9; al-Buhturi, § 120, 
devoted to the notion; Djarir, al-Naka’id, 844, 1.2; 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Kays al-Rukayyat, Diwan, 201, 1.3; 
al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 330, 1.11; Di‘bil, vii, v. 44; xii, 
v. 52-3; xcvii, v. 3; clviti, the entire chapter, ccx, v. 
1-5; Abu ’l-Shis, 76, 99, 105-6, 108-9; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Tabakat, 75-6). This notion is attested in the major- 
ity of poems which have dealt with this theme, and 
it inspired one of the most esteemed verses on old 
age of the ‘Abbasid period: 

La tadjabi ya Salma min radjul” 

dahika ‘l-mashibu bi-ra’sihi fa-baka 

(“Do not be astonished, O Salma, at a man on 
whose head the white hair laughs, although he weeps”) 

(Di‘bil, 204) 

The poets who are affected by this condition speak 
of nubile women, insisting that they show restraint. 
In sprightly and elevated dialogues, and in defiance 
of his astonishment and indignation, they refer to the 
loss of potency which accompanies old age and to 
the dignity of deportment which is required in response 
to the first appearance of this sign; if he continues 
to cavort like a callow youth, he will offend social 
taboos. There is no excuse for excess at this age; dis- 
sipation is only to be excused among the young (Ibn 
Nubata, Diwan, ii, 407; al-Zamakhshari, Rabi‘ al-abrar, 
ii, 424-5; LA, i, 324, 1.9, and TA, i, 223, 1.28, the 
maxim /@ shay’a akhza min zind’i ‘l-ashyabi, “nothing is 
more demeaning than fornication by one who is smit- 
ten with white hair”). This collection of motifs is called 
tasabi ‘l-shaykk. In secular poetry, this tasabi constitutes 
the basis of the share of the dialogue allotted to the 
female interlocutor; it is attested, furthermore, through- 
out the whole gamut of Arabic poetry until the nahda 
(‘Abda b. al-Tabib, al-Mufaddaliyyat, 270, 1.7; Hassan, 
Diwan, London 1970, 116, v. 11-12; Abi Hayya, 43, 
63, 167, 168; see also Abu ’l-Tamahan al-Kayni, 
Diwan, Baghdad 1968, 23; Durayd b. al-Simma, al- 
Aghani, x, 16, 1.1; Aws b. Hadjar, Diwan, 7, 11; Djarir, 
in Ibn Kutayba, Shs, 307, 1.16; al-Farazdak, al-Naka’id, 
869, v. 19; al-Kumayt, al-Hashimiyat, Leiden 1904, 
27, 1.1; al-Namari, 84; Abu ’l-Shis, 76). As regards 
this last motif, the majority of poets seem to imply 
that the lady has the right on her side. However, 
others are determined to refute these accusations. Their 
vigour, their youth of spirit and their force of per- 
sonality have not been impaired; they implore the 
loved one to see shayb for what it really is, just a 
colour. The poet Kuthayyir appeals to ‘Azza to con- 
tinue loving an old man who remains, and always 
will remain, young (ya@ ‘Azza hal laki fi shaykh” fata’ 
abad™); he is careful to add that, for men of his stamp, 
biological age has no physiological or psychological 
influence (for other instances of this type, Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, 209; Di‘bil, cliii, 197-8; al-“Ukbart, al-Tibyan, 
Cairo 1308, i, 170). Sometimes, in his reply, the poet 
insistently declares to his partner that his white hair 
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is not due to age but to fearful ordeals that have 
been valiantly surmounted (al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di, in 


al-Tabari, ii, 842, 1.15, wa-lakitu rawat™ tushibu “I-nawa-_ 
siya “I have faced terrible [battles] and the hair fring- © 
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ing my forehead has turned white;” see also ‘Urwa 
b. al-Ward, Diwan, Gottingen 1863, 21, 1.3; Ibn Muk- 
bil, Diwan, 368; al-Asma%yyat, 19, 1.6). In this context, 
the same formula is attributed to the libertine al- 
Ukayshir and to the ghazal poet Kuthayyir: bihi shayb™ 
wa-ma fakada ‘I-shababa (“his hair has turned white 
although he has not lost his youth”, LA, ix, 99, 1.12; 
TA, v, 85, 1.33; al-Djahiz, al-Hayawén, iii, 60, 1.9; al- 
Bakri, Stmt al-la’ak ii, 729, 1.1). On the other hand, 
in a motif related to that of the éasa@bi, friends act in 
the same fashion as the lovely lady and no longer 
invite the unfortunate man to convivial meetings (Abi 
Hayya, 183; al-Namari, 69; Abu ’l-Shis, 36, 60, 75; 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabokat, 77). This forced abstinence 
culminates in their assertion that happiness has dis- 
appeared with the ending of youth, wallat ni‘matu 
*layshi (“the joy of life is ended”, al-Buhturi, 180, 
1.6; ‘Adi b. Zayd al-‘Ibadi, 176-7; Abu ’l-Shis, 20). 

Also, shayb indicates the death of close friends. In 
the context of the onset of white hair, Ibn Abi Du’dd 
evokes his weariness at having to make constant visit 
to cemeteries to pay his respects to deceased friends. 
In fact, this fearful guest portends the imminence of 
one’s own death (Wakr‘, Akhbar al-kudat, Cairo, iii, 
299; Abu Nuwas, Diwan, 58; al-Shafil, Diwan, 13; 
Yakut, Udaba’, Cairo 1936-8, v, 324; al-Bakharzi, 
Diwan, i, 159. One hadith asserts in this context that 
white hair is ihd@ ‘l-mitatayn (“one of the two deaths”, 
Rabi‘ al-abrar, ii, 421); it is thus a sign that the end 
is near. 

While this theme is essentially concerned with phys- 
ical and social degradation and with sexual abstinence, 
it is a fact nonetheless that this poetry evokes certain 
changes in behaviour which are on the whole quite 
avoidable. Di‘bil b. ‘Alf al-Khuza‘T comments that with 
the onset of old age, he has been transformed from 
a cheerful hedonist and bon viveur into a carping critic 
(Di‘bil, 44, v. 1: kana yunha fa-nahd hina ’ntaha “he 
was criticised; he became a critic when nothing else 
was left for him;” see also Abu ‘I-Shis, 108). The 
poetry of the mu‘ammarin stressed this transformation 
of the personality. Abu ’l-Sammal al-Asadi declares 
that grief has become an inseparable companion 
(Mu‘ammarin, 65); al-Namir b. Tawlab comments that 
he is content with the minimum (iid., 80); al-Rabi‘ 
b. Dabu‘ al-Fazart admits that, with the whiteness of 
his hair, he has become timorous (ibid., 9); Labid 
laments his own tendency to recount his memories 
(‘Abd al-Salam Hartin, Magjmia‘at al-maGni, Beirut 
1412/1992, 571). A single positive variation in this 
catalogue of gloom is that al-Ubayrid al-Riyahi takes 
pride in the wealth of his experience (zbid., 75). 

All of this may be true, and may reflect profound 
distress among people who have nothing to wait for 
but death. However, it may equally well be a part 
of the poetic game; in fact, in the same poetic space, 
the same poet is to be found taking pride in his shayd. 
Abia Kabir al-Hudhali observes that white hair affects 
people of distinction (LA, vii, 127, 1.6; TA, wi, 622, 
1.15; the same assertion figures in the work of Ibn 
Faswa, in Muhammad b. Habib, K. al-Muhabbar, Hay- 
darabad 1361/1942, 143, 1.2; al-Marrar al-Fak‘ast, 
al-Mufaddaliyyat, 143, 1.5; ‘Umar b. Abr Rabi‘a goes 
so far as to assimilate with dha shayba the clichés 
typical of eulogistic poetry or of boastfulness, wa-dht 
shaybat® ka ‘l-badri arwa‘a azhara, a man affected by 
venerable old age and shining white hair, Diwan, 159, 


18; see also al-Buhturi, 181, 1.13; 182, 1.12; 195, 1.6; 
al-Khansa’, Diwan, Beirut 1889, 135, 1.13). It is appro- 
pfiate to note that this notion differs from that which 
declares that shayb has not impaired one’s former abil- 
ities, here, old age is eulogised in its own right. This 
could, indeed, be seen as a reaction of a compen- 
satory type, but the reality is otherwise; what is 
involved is a literary theme. Anthologies and works 
of adab attest to this to a point beyond all expecta- 
tion. In the writings of al-Tha‘alibi, for example, the 
section dealing with this theme belongs, according to 
the author’s own classification, to the category of tahsin 
al-kabih (“beautification of the ugly”, see Bibl); this 
includes a collection of adages which celebrate the 
benefits of old age min bab tahsin al-kabih, such as al- 
shayb niirt (“white hair is my light” [67]). Even the 
greatest of fools (al-ghafil) “can find here a guide on 
the way to rectitude thanks to the lights of his senes- 
cence” (dha shaba ‘l-ghafilu sara fi tariki ’l-rushdi bi- 
masabihi ’I-shaybi, loc. cit.). For his part, al-Mubarrad 
considers this poetical corpus as belonging exclusively 
to a convention of composition (K. al-Fadil, 72). 

In the same scheme of ideas, the white hair of 
courageous young men who have experienced trau- 
matic events is likewise something to be boasted of 
(Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, Leiden 1918, i/2, 80, 1.10; al-Na- 
ka@’id, 442, v. 43); it is attested in martial poems in 
eulogies conferred upon heroes (‘Amir b. al-Walid, al- 
Aghant, xi, 102, 1.3; Umayya b. Abi LSalt, Diwan, 
Leipzig 1911, 55, v. 22; Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak ‘at 
Siffin, Beirut 1340/1921, 300, 1.14; Ibn Zahir al-Asadi, 
in al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 666, 1.4; A‘sha Hamdan, in 
al-Aghani, vi, 41, 1.9; Suraka al-Bariki, in al-Tabari, 
ii, 879, 1.14). 

In general, the fekhr genre accounts for a large pro- 
portion of Djahili and Umayyad poetry of old age. 
The pattern is fairly predictable. It is admitted that 
it is true, my hair has changed colour; that is unim- 
portant, since I have led an exemplary life filled with 
acts of generosity and heroism in war (Imru’ al-Kays, 
Diwan, 230-1, 335; Abi Kabir, Sharh ashGr al-Hudha- 
lyyin, 1069-70; Humayd b. Thawr, Diwan, 1384/1965, 
94-5; Ibn Mukbil, Diwan, 72-4, 133, 184; ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Kays al-Rukayyat, in al-Buhturi, 309). Clearly, 
these are conventional notions which have long been 
a part of the genre; sexual prowess and the qualities 
of muri’a are combined to enhance the image of a 
man and to make of him a perfect model. 

4. Edifying poetry 

The appearance of shayb is variously interpreted. 
On the one hand it is supposed to favour the enhance- 
ment of moral qualities and behaviour, assiduous appli- 
cation to religious practices and a total adherence to 
precepts of prudery (al-Kali, Amak, Cairo 1953, ii. 
95; al-Zamakhshar?, of. cit, 417-20). From another 
perspective, the poetry of zuhd is intended to frighten; 
this is why Mahmiid al-Warrak and Abu ’°I-‘Atahiya 
consider this sign as a portent (nadhir) of death which 
sets in motion the process of hiséd (harvesting) which 
gathers up people who are already of advanced age. 
God sends this advance warning to allow men to pre- 
pare themselves on the eve of imminent decease 
(Mahmid al-Warrak, Diwan, 39, 42, 78, 87, 107, 109, 
114; Abu ’l-‘Ata@hiya, 39, v. 3-4, 44-5, v. 3-6 and 
13-14, 51-2, starting from v. 4, 67-8, 71-2, 109-10, 
v. 13-6 and 21-4). 

II. Poetical treatment 

1. Evolution of the theme 

At the time of the Djahiliyya, this theme took on 
the form of a concise evocation in the framework of 
nasib. More substantial and of greater thematic impor- 
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tance are the verses which appear in poems attrib- 
uted to the mu‘ammarin, where the contrast shabab/ shayb 
constitutes the central axis on which the multiple 
motifs are brought into play, and the conceptual prin- 
ciple on the basis of which all the evocations can 
take shape. 

With the development of urban civilisation and the 
appearance of a subsequent culture, poets subject this 
theme to original forms of literary treatment. In addi- 
tion to long works, where shayb appears in an inci- 
dental fashion, fragments dealing exclusively with the 
theme begin to appear in ever increasing numbers; 
the latter, much closer to hastily conceived and exe- 
cuted improvisation than to mature and elaborate 
poetry, adopted this subject with a uniformisation of 
compounds, of poetic language and of the whole range 
of comparative tropes. These facile and ephemeral lit- 
tle pieces constitute a large proportion of this corpus. 
To this category belong the literary games between 
scholars (the ikiwaniyat). Protestations of friendship 
are found integrated there with the theme of youth 
and of old age, the poet delights in evoking his old 
age, the disappearance of beautiful women and of the 
nudama@ and the melancholy of a man in the twilight 
of his life (al-Namari, 68-9); quite often poems of 
hanin ila ‘l-awtan (“nostalgia for the homeland”) opt 
for the same treatment, linking the hanin ila ’lLawtan 
to the hanin ila ‘l-shabab (al-Namari, 116); al-Mas‘di, 
in a subsidiary text of al-Tanbih, at a time of self- 
assessment, writes with the same feeling of al-siba and 
Baghdad (al-Mas‘idi, Le lire de Ul’avertissement, Paris 
1846, 66-7). 

The Zurafa’ al-Kifa (“the elegant persons of Kifa) 
provide this theme with its finest artistic manifesta- 
tion. Five long fragments by Yahya b. Ziyad al-Haritht 
{al-Buhturi, 188-90, nos. 1,000-4) place alongside the 
habitual lamentations a novelty: shayb and shabab are 
treated in tandem, with both considered equally good. 
Yahya’s companion, Muti‘ b. Ilyas, composed one of 
the best surviving specimens; indeed, this poem of 17 
verses begins and ends with lamentations. Between 
the two, the poet evokes his youth, seen as a per- 
sonal friend, with good-natured nostalgia (plethora of 
terms in this register: khaltl, saft, uns, akhii thika); reliv- 
ing his youth, Muti‘ adopts a rapid and petulant 
rhythm, using the munsarth, one of the most musical 
metres of Arabic poetry. The spirit which dominates 
here is decidedly original. This roué is careful not to 
represent youth as the time of unbndled dissipation, 
according to the customary scheme. Like any true 
friend, he is attentive and encouraging; he offers loyal 
support, but will countenance no complacency; fight- 
ing our natural laziness, he urges us to realise our 
most noble aspirations; and finally, he is an always 
available confidant (Von Grunebaum, Shu‘ard’ ‘abba- 
siyyiin, Beirut 1959, 33-4). Von Grunebaum appreci- 
ated this poem, which is reminiscent in tone of 
Theognis of Megara. 

In the 3rd/9th century, Ibn al-Rimi is reckoned 
to have carried the theme to its highest point. In the 
prelude to a set-piece, he reflets on his past and com- 
pletes the balance-sheet of his life, from callow youth 
to maturity. The structure of this very simple pas- 
sage, beginning with shayb (vv. 1-31) and ending with 
shabab (vv. 32-70), gives it the appearance of an intro- 
spection, accentuated by the repetition of yudhakk- 
runt ‘l-shababa (“my youth returns to my memory 
through ...”). It is important, however, to avoid over- 
estimating the significance of these conclusions; the 
issue here is of individual arrangements or, if pre- 
ferred, of happy accidental finds in the framework of 


a traditional theme (Diwan, i, 255-9). Al-Mubarrad, 
who was also an excellent judge of poetry, comments 
in this regard annahum kali fi babi tasarrufi ’l-zamam 
wa-tasarrumi ‘l-adqjali akawila ma‘naha wahid” (“they (sc. 
the poets) have spoken, concerning the chapter on 
the passing of time and the ending of life, verses of 
which the sense is identical”, Von Grunebaum, Al- 
Mubarrad’s epistle on poetry and prose, in Onentaha, x 
{1941}, 377-8). 

A similar theme, already clearly visible in the var- 
ious evocations of this theme before Ibn al-Rimi, is 
accentuated in later poets: from the 4th to the 9th/ 
10th-15th centuries, poets paraphrase Ibn al-Rimi in 
longer pieces and in fragments. The two Sharifs, al- 
Radi and al-Murtada (al-Shihab, 28-52; Diwan al-Sharif 
al-Murtada, Cairo 1958, i, 199; al-Shihab, 54-84), Baha’ 
al-Din Zuhayr (Diwdn, 73), Ibn Sana? al-Mulk (Diwan, 
17, 52, 70, 72, 74, 459, 517, 576, 597-8), al-Fityan 
al-Shaghiri (Diwan, Damascus 1966, 51), Zafir al- 
Haddad (Diwan, 257-8) and many others mourn for 
lost youth and lament the consequences of their shayd, 
using the same poetic language, the same combina- 
tions and the same ma‘ani. 

2. Shayb and the transformation of the prelude 
of the kasida 

Under the Umayyads, the nasib genre had more 
and more recourse to the theme of lamented youth; 
the refinement of tastes renders it indispensable to the 
husn al-takhallus. It is considered an essential interme- 
diate link between love/memory and the quest for a 
patron. From another perspective, the circumstances 
of libertine poetry impel the poets, especially in pieces 
where a certain tension is expressed, to resort to a 
prelude redolent with an atmosphere of contrast, in- 
troducing the pairings of old age/youth and the de- 
sired woman/the woman who rejects. This procedure 
breathes new life into the romantic prelude, since 
what is observed is a very vivid exchange of opin- 
ions, a duel between the beloved woman and the 
lover poet, all on account of the latter’s advanced age 
and the loss of his hair. This technique of composi- 
tion also permits the setting-down of accumulations 
of semantic opposites and thereby arrival at a more 
dense poetical text (see below). 

At the end of the Umayyad age, and especially 
under the ‘Abbasids, despite the persistence of the 
former frameworks (Abii Hayya al-Numayri, 34; Abu 
I-Shis, 36-7), the prelude underwent a veritable rev- 
olution on account of the theme of old age. Numerous 
patterns are attested: (i) the poet retains from the 
amorous prelude the evocation of the diyar (“encamp- 
ments”) and the recollection of his past loves (when 
he was loved and his hair was black), and two new 
motifs are introduced, the mention of youth and the 
appearance of senescence (Abu ‘l-Shis, 34, 36-7); (ii) 
the appearance of overtures devoted exclusively to 
shayb, without regard to the subject of the poem. In 
the work of Abii Hayya al-Numayri, a mukhadram al- 
dawlatayn poet (d. ca. 158/762), the opposition of these 
two antithetical, integrated elements constitutes the 
sole texture of the openings of poems. Eleven verses 
on ghayb are attested there, a clear sign that the theme 
has attained full maturity, since it is only by means 
of it that the introduction of a long, set-piece poem 
is to be properly furnished (kastda iii, 42-5, dedicated 
to al-Hakam b. Sakhr al-Thakafi; see also number iv 
of the Diwan; ‘Abd Allah al-Khatib, Salih 6. ‘Abd al- 
Kuddis, Baghdad 1968; 123; Bashshar, Diwan, 1369/ 
1950, i, 362, ii, 326; al-Husayn b. Mutayr, Diwan, in 
RIMA, i [1969], 226; Ibrahim b. Harma, Shi‘, Cairo 
1389/1969, 226; Marwan b. Abi Hafsa, Shir, Cairo 
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1973, 73, 77, 94; Di‘bil, ccx, 254-5, the well-known 
poem in -ind, where he replies to al-Kumayt b. Zayd, 
pronounces a eulogy on the men of Yemen and recalls 
the base deeds of Ma‘add; see also xix, 59-60, the 
opening of an urdjiza dedicated to al-Ma’min). The 
variety of motifs attested in pattern (ii), despite their 
conventional nature, breathes new life into the pre- 
lude, an essential and indispensable component of 
every poem of this type. Notable here are nostalgia 
for past youth; the first signs of old age; the appear- 
ance of white hair; the mockeries of the beautiful 
woman; the retort of the elderly poet, his pride 
wounded, recalling his former vigour and his profli- 
gacies; finally, some poets place at the outset of an 
urban kasida an introduction in which nastb, shabab- 
shayb antithesis and Bacchic poetry are combined (Aba 
I-Shis, 60, 75-6, 105-6). 

This transformation of the prelude should come as 
no surprise; the patrons, the sole recipients of poems 
of eulogy and occasional verses, had no wish to hear 
more about, or see. themselves associated with, the 
destruction, disappearance and desolation. which rule 
the theme of buka’ ‘ala 'l-atlal. 

A different elegiac opening was required, and al- 
shabab wa ’l-shayh was eminently suitable. With the 
sophisticated play of oppositions and the high liter- 
ary tone of comparisons and metaphors, it was pos- 
sible to dabble in sentimentality without dwelling on 
the theme of the death which was feared, with jus- 
tification, by members of the aristocracy only too 
aware of the precariousness of their situation. An old 
age of high quality offered an excellent alternative. 
The poet took great care to avoid mention of any- 
thing which could be disconcerting to his readers, 
such as physical decay or death; old age here is ahead 
of its time, putting forward the image of a man in 
the prime of life, conversing with a beautiful girl. 
Perfectly suited to the new mentality, the new intro- 
duction silenced the existential anguish of its pre- 
Islamic predecessor. 

3. Poetic techniques 

For youth, the tendency is to use combinations and 
metaphors where black is predominant; for old age, 
working on the assumption of symmetrical opposition, 
the preferred option is a semantic field based on white. 
Examples of the former are as follows: al-ra’s al-ahwa 
(“the black head”), hack al-lawn (“of a very dark black 
colour”), ghurab kina aswada haliki (“a raven which was 
black as jet”, Aba Hayya, 121), ghurab ghudaf (“crow 
with black {feathers} supplied”, ibid, 42). Such are 
the emblems of shabab. Examples from the opposing 
side are: ‘ala wadah” ka-lawni hilai (“white hair has 
appeared, the colour of which is equal to that of the 
crescent moon”, Abii Hayya, 63), ra’s estandra (“a head 
which is illumined”, Abii Hayya, 43), ‘ekand bid... 
lahunna dabib (“white scorpions ... which crawl”, Abu 
I-Shis, 20), ra’s ishta‘al (‘Adi b. al-Rika‘, 108, v. 1; 
cf. Kuran, XIX, 4). 

In fact, this language was destined to establish a 
whole range of oppositions which have given the theme 
its characteristic appearance: 


Youth Age 

shining black dirty white 

bodily vigour enfeeblement 

upright carriage decrepitude of body 
contentment with life peevish resentment 
inexperience and haste wisdom and equilibrium 
decisiveness irresolution 

time of pleasures time of enforced abstinence 
the admired hero the despised dead-weight 


The first column has the overall advantage. Only 
the fifth item accords superiority to the old, although 
poets repeatedly insist that they would willingly forgo 
this asset. On the other hand, comparisons enabled 
the poets to add a new series of oppositions to the 
poem and thus to confer on these passages a fairly 
pronounced air of preciosity. Thus, for example, in 
the analogy of the jet-black raven applied to the hair 
of the young man (ghurab aswad ghudaf, see above). 
The poet opposes to it the shining whiteness of the 
sabah (“morning”); this uniting of opposites entails a 
chain-reaction of a paradoxical, hence quite unex- 
pected nature. This black crow, contrary to what is 
normally accepted (ghurdb al-bayn “the crow of sepa- 
ration”) is appreciated and symbolises joy, good for- 
tune and freedom from care, not the sinister desolation 
of wastelands. Thus all the symbolism associated with 
black is rejected by this poetry. On the contrary, the 
sabah (“luminous morning”) of the hair is detested; its 
light, once it appears, plunges a man into despair, 
misfortune and sorrow. The poets accumulated such 
paradoxes in verses and fragments on this theme, con- 
travening ancestral patterns of expression and thought. 
The end-result, with urban culture, was the emer- 
gence of a poetry of shayb redolent of “verbal fan- 
tasy”, in the words of Von Grunebaum. 
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SHAYBA, Bani, the name of the keepers of the 
Ka‘ba (sadana, hadjaba [see sADIN; HADJIB]), whose 
authority does not extend over the whole of the sanc- 
tuary (masqjid al-harém), nor even as far as the well 
of Zamzam and its annexes. They are the Bani 
Shayba or Shaybiyyiin and have as their head a za‘im 
or shaykh. 

Modern works only give brief references to them. 
Snouck Hurgronje gave the days on which they opened 
the door of the Ka‘ba. He noted that they only admit- 
ted the faithful on payment of a fee and quoted the 
witty Meccan saying: “The Bani Shayba are wreathed 
in smiles; this must be a day for opening the Ka‘ba”. 
They found a further source of revenue in the sale 
of scraps of the covering of the holy house, which 
was replaced every year by their care [see Kiswa]. 
The embroidered parts reserved in theory for the 
Ottoman sovereign were given more or less gratu- 
itously to the great personages who represented him 
at Mecca and on the hagjqj. The remainder, in accor- 
dance with custom (Wistenfeld, Chroniken d. Stadt Mekka, 
iii, 72), was the perquisite of the-Shaybiyyiin, who 
sold it in the little booths at the Bab al-Salam al- 
Batanint, al-Rihla al-hidjaziyya, Cairo 1329/1911, 139), 
the ancient Bab Bani Shayba, the principal gate of 
the mosque. They also sold there the little brooms 
made of palm leaves, which were all alleged to have 
been used for cleaning the floor of the Ka‘ba, a 
solemn ceremony in which the greatest personages 
gloried in participating (Ibn Djubayr, Rikla, ed. Wright, 
138; al-Batanini, 109). They also had the charge and 
care of the offerings made by the faithful, which adorn 
the interior of the holy house. This treasure com- 
prised the most diverse objects, articles of gold and 
of silver, precious stones, lamps richly adorned, for- 
eign idols, the offerings of converts in distant lands. 
This treasure was regularly plundered by the Amirs 
of Mecca, by the governors, by its guardians and even 
by the Shaybiyyiin themselves (M. Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, Le Pélerinage a la Mekke, Paris 1923, 57) although 
according to tradition, the grand master Shayba is 
said to have defended it against the attempts of the 
caliph ‘Umar (Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, iii, 8). They 
had charge of the interior curtains of the Ka‘ba. They 
had at one time the care of the Makam Ibrahim [(q.0.] 
which was considered a dependence of the holy house. 

The possession of these diverse functions by the 
Shaybiyyin became latterly so generally recognised 
that it attracted no attention. They evoked a more 
lively interest from earlier authors, and especially from 
the pilgrims. The principal narratives are those of Ibn 
Djubayr in 579/1183 and of Nasir-i Khusraw in 
437/1046. The visit to the Ka‘ba accompanied by a 
salat of two rak‘as, made if possible, at the very spot 
where the Prophet performed them on the day of the 
taking of Mecca, is a pious act, which is not a part 
of the rites of the Pilgrimage, but one from which 
the pilgrims themselves hope to acquire further merit, 
although the people of Mecca seem to attach but 
slight importance to it. The dates of the public open- 
ing seem to have varied a little (Le Pélerinage, 60 ff.) 
but the ceremony has remained unchanged. The za‘im 
alone has the key of the Holy House, the history of 
which is given below. When the gangway (darag), 
which gives access to the door which is above ground 
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level, has been put into position by the Shaybiyyin, 
their chief advances and, while he is inserting the 
key, one of his acolytes hides it from the gaze of the 
faithful. In the 6th/12th century (Ibn Djubayr, 93; 
Le Pélerinage, 59), he held a black cloth (the ‘Abbasid 
colour) in his extended hands. A century earlier (Nasir- 
i Khusraw, 209), there was a curtain on the door 
which a Shaybi lifted to allow the za‘im to pass and 
which he let fall again behind him. The Prophet had 
veiled (satarahu) the door on opening it (al-Ya‘kibi, 
Ta@rikh, ii, 61). In imitation of the Prophet, the za‘im 
enters alone or with 2 or 3 acolytes, prays the two 
ritual rak‘as, then opens the door to the public, whose 
admission he regulates. The Persian pilgrim as well 
as the Spanish one made a visit to the Ka‘ba and 
they both noted the miracle, which allowed this very 
small building to hold at one time such a large num- 
ber of the faithful. Nasir-i Khusraw counted 720 in 
it at the same time as himself. Ibn Djubayr was par- 
ticularly interested in the Ka‘ba and its hadjaba. He 
was present at the reception of Sayf al-Islam Tughtigin, 
the brother of the Ayyibid Salah al-Din (146-7), on 
whose left hand the za‘im of the Shaybiyyin solemnly 
entered the mosque; the za‘im Muhammad b. Isma‘T 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman was his chief informant (81). He 
tells us that during his sojourn, the Amir of Mecca, 
Mukthir, arrested the za‘im Muhammad and, accus- 
ing him of such baseness of conduct as was “unwor- 
thy of the guardian of the Holy House”, confiscated 
his goods and set up in his place one of his cousins, 
whom popular report accused of the same vices. Then 
some time after, he saw the za‘tm Muhammad, after 
paying 500 dinars to the Amir, re-established in his 
office, strutting proudly before the gate of the Ka‘ba 
(163, 164, 166, 179). This act of dispossession does 
not prove that there was any exact custom which regu- 
lated the relations of the Amir with the Bani Shayba. 
Under al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61), they sent del- 
egates to the caliph at Baghdad to assert, in opposi- 
tion to the proposals of the governor of Mecca, their 
right to decide what works were necessary to under- 
take at the Ka‘ba; the master of works sent by the 
caliph was to apply only to them. When he came to 
make his first enquiry, the master Ishak was, how- 
ever, accompanied by the hagjaba shaybtyyiin, and also 
by the governor, by pious individuals and by the sahzb 
al-barid “the postmaster”, in reality the redoubtable 
intelligence officer of the sovereign (Chron. d. Stadt 
Mekka, i, 210, 11). 

The privilege of the Bani Shayba is very old; the 
historians of the 3rd/9th century Ibn Hisham, Ibn 
Sa‘d, al-Ya‘kibr and the compilers of collections of 
hadiths confirm this; but they pile up proofs of its 
legitimacy in a way that makes one think it was recent 
and disputed. 

According to tradition, Kusayy [9.v.], the ancestor 
of Kuraysh, had reserved the guardianship of the 
Ka‘ba (higjaba) for ‘Abd al-Dar and his descendants. 
At the time of the conquest of Mecca, it was in the 
hands of ‘Uthm4n b. Talha b. Abr Talha ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd al-Dar (al- 
Tabart, iii, 2378; Usd al-ghaba, iti, 7, 372, etc.). Ibn 
Sa‘d (Yabakat, v, 331) has a variant story which casts 
doubts upon the near relationship of ‘Uthman and 
Shayba, while the genealogy given by the za‘im to 
Ibn Djubayr (81) intercalates an ancestor Shayba 
unknown to the other authors. ‘Uthman by a happy 
foresight was converted at al-Hudaybiya [g.v.} with 
other notable personages of Mecca, although several 
members of his family had perished at Uhud in the 
ranks of Kuraysh (al-Tabari, i, 1604; Aghani', xv, 11; 


Ibn Sa‘d, v, 331, etc.). On the day of the taking of 
Mecca, he accompanied the Prophet to the Ka‘ba 
and the latter demanded the key from him; in general, 
the authorities say that he gave it up, but according 
to one tradition (Badr al-Din al-‘Ayni, ‘Umdat al-kari, 
iv, 609; Chroniken, i, 187), ‘Uthman, a new convert, 
had to get it from his mother, an infidel, who had 
charge of it and who refused to give it up. ‘Uthman 
had to threaten to kill himself before her eyes. Ac- 
cording to another authority (Chroniken, i, 185), she 
heard in the courtyard of the house the threatening 
voices of Abii Bakr and of ‘Umar before she decided 
to give it up (cf. Ibn Khaldiin, ‘fbar, ii, 44). But 
another tradition which does not assume the conver- 
sion of ‘Uthman in 8/629-30, shows him on the ter- 
race of the Ka‘ba holding the key in his hand and 
shouting to the Prophet: “If I were sure that he is 
the Messenger of God, I would not refuse it to him”. 
‘Ali climbed up, held his hand out, took the key and 
himself opened the door; here ‘Alid bias is evident 
(al-Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb, ii, 460; al-Kalkashandrt, Subh 
al-a‘sha, iv, 264). The general tradition is that the 
Prophet, in possession of the key, opened the door 
and entered with ‘Uthm4n, Bilal and Usama, prayed 
two rak‘as in a spot which is to-day held sacred and 
went out holding the key in his hand. At this point, 
the traditions differ once more in detail, but end in 
the restoration of the key to ‘Uthman; according to 
one account, the Prophet either on his own motion 
or because of the appeals of al-‘Abbas or of ‘Alt, 
leant on the posts of the door of the Ka‘ba and made 
a speech which ended: “Everything is under my feet 
except the stdana and the stkdya of the pilgrims, which 
are going to be restored to those to whom they 
belong”. He gave the sikaya to al-‘Abbas and returned 
the key to ‘Uthman; according to the other tradition, 
the Prophet came out of the Ka‘ba uttering verse 61 
of sara IV, which according to an opinion which al- 
Tabari (Tafsir, v, 86) accepts as only of secondary 
value, was revealed at this moment and applies to 
the stdéna and the stkaya (Yakut, Mu‘gjam, iv, 625; al- 
Razi, Mafatth, ii, 460; Chrontken, i, 186). 

But ‘Uthman, master of the stdana and of the key, 
did not exercise his rights; he followed the Prophet 
to Medina and died there in 42/662-3 or he was 
killed at Adjnadayn [9.v.] in 13/634. No-one men- 
tions him further, and authors take the precaution of 
making the Prophet say that he returned the sidana 
to “‘Uthm4n and to Shayba, and to the Bani Talha 
(Ibn Taghribirdi, Nugjim, i, 138; al-Nawawi, Minhad 
al-talibin, 407; Usd, iti, 372; Chroniken, i, 184). 

This attempt to make the first cousin of “‘Uthman, 
Shayba b. ‘Uthman b. Abt Talha, be present at the 
taking of Mecca is unfortunate. Shayba was not yet 
a Muslim, although some late authors tentatively tried 
to convert him at the taking of Mecca. They were 
not able to escape the legend, which grew up round 
the conversion of Shayba a month later. Shayba sought 
out the Prophet in the middle of the combat in order 
to take vengeance for the death of his father, who 
had been killed at Uhud by Hamza, but from the 
Prophet a light emanated causing him to lose heart. 
Muhammad put his hand upon his heart and caused 
the demon to depart from him. Shayba was converted 
(al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 64; Ibn Hisham, 845; Ibn Sa‘d, v, 331; 
al-Tabari, i, 1661, 3; Usd, iii, 7; Chroniken, ii, 46; etc.) 
and without the writers knowing why, Shayba became 
the keeper of the Ka‘ba; all his family hastened to 
come to his assistance; his brother Wahb b. ‘Uthman, 
the sons of ‘Uthm4an b. Talha, those of Musafi‘ b. 
Talha b. Abi Talha who was killed at Uhud: “It is 
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then”, concludes al-Azraki (Chroniken, i, 67), “all the 
descendants of Abi Talha who in general exercise 
the Aidjaba (Chroniken, i, 67)”. But according to all the 
traditionists, it was Shayba who was their chief. It 
was he who had the power to demolish houses dom- 
inating the Ka‘ba (Chroniken, iii, 15). It was he who 
came into conflict with Mu‘awiya about the sale of 
a house and who at the time of the second pilgrim- 
age of the Caliph, not wishing to be disturbed, sent 
his grandson Shayba b. Djabir to open the door of 
the sanctuary (Chroniken, i, 89). It was he who arbi- 
trated between the two Aadid) chiefs, the partisans of 
‘Alt and those of Mu‘awiya (al-Tabari, Annales, i, 3448, 
iii, 2352; al-Mas‘tidi, Muri}, ix, 56-7 = § 3632); one 
of his sons ‘Abd Allah or Talha was a victim of the 
“abominable” al-Kasri (Chrontken, ii, 37, 38, 175). It 
was he who appears in one of the versions of the 
hadith where ‘A?isha wished to have the Ka‘ba opened 
(Chroniken, i, 220, 222, 223). There were discussions 
with ‘Aisha which settled that it was lawful for the 
Shaybiyyiin to sell parts of the covering (Aiwa) but 
only for the maintenance of the poor (Chrontken, i, 
180, 182, iti, 70-2; al-Kalkashandi, iv, 283); in spite 
of the efforts of the makers of Aadiths, the question 
was discussed by jurists and in 621/1224, the Ayyabid 
al-Malik al-Kamil, the nephew of Salah al-Din, pur- 
chased from the Shaybiyyin, for an annual fixed sum, 
the revenues that they drew from the opening of the 
Ka‘ba and forced them to open it free of charge 
(Chroniken, i, 266). Shayba died in 57/676-7 or under 
Yazid b. Mu‘awiya (al-Tabari, iii, 2378; Ibn Sa‘d, v, 
331; Usd, iii, 8). 

The tradition which gave to the Shaybiyyiin the 
hidjaba of the Holy House is an ancient one. It is 
still perpetuated in the name of the archway, which, 
beside Zamzam, marks the ancient boundary of the 
wall of the masdjid al-haram. When the former had 
been enlarged, the new gate, called at the present 
time Bab al-Salam, which was in a line with the 
Ka‘ba and the ancient arcade, was called in its turn 
Bab Bani Shayba (Le Pélerinage, 132-3). But for this 
institution, as for many others, the period when it 
was established and merged in a pre-Islamic institu- 
tion, remains obscure. 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see also 

G. de Gaury, Rulers of Mecca, London 1951, 75. 

(M. GaupDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES) 

SHAYBA 3s. UUTHMAN [see suaysa, BANU]. 

SHAYBAN, an Arab tribe, one of the most 
important dutiin of Bakr b. Wail. 

Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, v, 244, attributes to it, 
following Ibn al-Kalbi’s Djamharat al-nasab, the fol- 
lowing nasab: Shayban b. Tha‘laba b. ‘Ukaba b. Sa‘b 
b. ‘Alr b. Bakr b. Wail b. Kasit b. Hinb b. Afsa b. 
Du‘mi b. Djadila (or Djudhayla) b. Asad b. Rabi‘a 
b. Nizar b. Ma‘add b. ‘Adn&n, as well as an identi- 
cal nasab for the other ancestor, nephew of the first, 
Shayban b. Dhuh! b. Tha‘laba b. ‘Ukaba or ‘Ukiba. 
But there are several other nasabs corresponding to 
other branches (detailed in Ibn Hazm, Djamharat al- 
ansab, ed. Haran, Cairo 1982, and al-Dhahabi, ai- 
Mushtabth fi ‘t-ndjal, ed. al-Badjawi, Cairo n.d.), as 
well as Shayban b. Djabir b. Murra b. ‘A’is or ‘A’ish 
(al-Mawla Bek, al-Badjawi and Ibrahim, Ayyam al- 
‘Arab fi 'l-Islim, Cairo 1942, 23), which should be con- 
nected with tribal groups arising from Shayban, such 
as Murra b. Dhuhl, ‘A’ish b. Rufa‘a b. al-Harith and 
‘Amr b. Kays. They form part of the imprecise net- 
work of Bakr b. Wail with Kays b. Tha‘laba, Dhuhl 
b. Taym Allah and ‘Idjl. Al-Makrizi, Khitat, ii, 163, 
mentions the presence in Egypt of several nasabs for 


the B. Sabra, including the Shaybani one of Sabra 
b. ‘Awf b. Muhakkim b. Dhuhl b. Shayban b. Tha‘laba 
b. ‘Ukaba, with a continuation identical with the one 
at the head of this article. 

During the Djahiliyya, this tribe wintered in Nadjd 
at Djadiyya, in an area which it shared with the 
B. Djusham, and moved in summer either to the upper 
Euphrates, the Djazira, or eastwards to the middle 
and lower Euphrates, between al-Hira and al-Ubulla, 
or even to the southwest of ‘Irak, sharing pastures 
with Kinda, and around the Gulf. This tribe was cel- 
ebrated at that time, as in the early Islamic centuries, 
for the remarkable quality of its poets, its use of a 
very pure form of Arabic language and its fighting 
ardour. It was frequently opposed in battle to the 
Yarbi‘ and Salit b. Yarbi‘, Taghlib and Tamim (for 
these, see the ch. Ayam Rabi‘a in al-Mawila Bek, etc., 
op. cit. and Yakut, Buldan, i, 554, ii, 369, 690, iti, 686, 
iv, 102, 443, 487, with other mentions in the index 
of places inhabited or frequented by the Shayban). 

The capacity of the Shayban for risking their lives 
to satisfy an amorous passion is splendidly illustrated 
in a story given by Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, ed. Zakkar, 
iii, 1420, also vii, 3116, a vainglorious dispute between 
a Shaybani and a Dhuhii within the clan of Bakr b. 
W2il, settled by the arbitaration of a man from the 
tribe of Hamadhan, and vividly recounted. 

At the time of Muhammad, the Shayban behaved 
as faithful allies of the B. Hashim, and then more 
particularly of the sons of ‘Ali and the ‘Abbasids. 
Linked personally to the caliph rather than as a mem- 
ber of the umma as a whole, the Shaybani al-Muthanna 
b. Haritha played an important role in the conquest 
of ‘Irak in the reigns of Abi Bakr and “Umar (F.M. 
Donner, The early Islamic conquests, Princeton 1981, and 
art. s.v.). After the conquests, the main sphere of 
action of the tribe remained around the western fringes 
of Mesopotamia, the Gulf and the Djazira, and ex- 
tended northwards to Diyar Rabi‘a and Mudar, as 
well as to Armenia and Adharbaydjan. Outside these 
regions, there were groups of Shayban also in Khu- 
rasan and northern Syria. After the early Islamic 
period, Shayban is less often mentioned than various 
of the groups descending from it. However, some 
members, or mawla of the tribe, are mentioned as 
poets, grammarians and philologists in southern ‘Irak. 
Abii ‘Amr Ishak b. Mirar al-Shaybani (d. ca, 210/825 
[g.0. in Suppl.]), one of their mawali, was a leading 
figure in the school of Kifan philologists (others cited 
in Ibn Khalhikan, Wafayat, index). 

Under the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, the strength of 
the Shayban was still considerable, since one of the 
first great Kharidjites, Shabib b. Yazid b. Nu‘aym 
al-Shaybani, was able to raise the Arabs of Diyar 
Bakr and Rabi‘a, assemble troops of cavalry and 
march on Kifa. He was drowned in 77/697 whilst 
trying to escape from al-Hadjdjadj. Abi, Dawad Khalid 
b. Ibrahim al-Dhuhli al-Shaybani was one of Abi 
Muslim’s close retainers. Al-Dahhak b. Kays al- 
Shaybani led a Kharidjite movement in 127/745 in 
the Kiifa area; this was sternly repressed, and al-Dah- 
hak killed in 128/746 (see above, vol. VI, 624). On 
the other hand, it was by combatting the Rawan- 
diyya rebels that Ma‘n b. Z@ida al-Shaybani [g.v.], 
former servant of the Umayyads, was able to secure 
pardon from al-Mansir; he was subsequently killed 
fighting the Khardjites. ‘Isa, a mawla of Shayban, 
rebelled with fifty followers, against al-Mansiir, who 
sent against him Ziyad b. Mushkan, a mawld of the 
B. Mazin, who killed him and his partisans (al- 
Baladhuri, Ansaé, iii, ed. al-Diri, 251). In his civil 
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warfare with al-Ma’miin, al-Amin had as one of his 
generals the chief of the Rabr‘a of al-Djazira, Ahmad 
b. Mazyad al-Shaybani, who brought with him 20,000 
Arabs. His brother Yazid (d. 185/801), governor of 
Adharbaydjan, fought the Neo-Mazdakite Khurramiyya 
in Armenia. Under Hariin al-Rashid, he fought and 
in 179/795 killed his Kharidjite fellow-tribesman al- 
Walid b. Tarif al-Shari, and he combatted Khazar 
incursions into Armenia. He took part at al-Hadi’s 
side in the warfare against the Iranian ruler in Taba- 
ristan, Wandad-Hurmuzd. In 207/812-13, al-Ma’miin 
sent a son of Yazid’s, Mukhalid or Khalid, at the 
head of a troop of Rabi‘a against ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Sari. In 216/831-2, Yazid’s brother ‘Abd Allah led 
an expedition into the Gharbiyya of Egypt (al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, i, 173, 178-9). The greater part of such Shay- 
bani commanders as these were great lovers of poetry 
and patrons of poets. 

‘Isa b. Shaykh b. al-Salil al-Dhuhli al-Shaybani 
(q.v.] appears in al-Mutawakkil’s reign, was governor 
of Ramla in Palestine ca. 251/866, then in Damascus, 
then governor of Armenia, probably up to his death 
in 269/882-3. His son Ahmad was governor of Diyar 
Bakr, Taro and Arzene. He probably had to combat 
his Kharidjite fellow-tribesmen in the Djazira and at 
Mawsil on behalf of al-Mu‘tadid, dying in 285/898 
and having as his successor his son Muhammad, from 
whom al-Mu‘tadid seized by force his last possession 
of Amid in 286/899. Muhammad was assigned a 
house in Baghdad but then imprisoned. In the accounts 
of these episodes, the quality of poetic composition 
for both men and women of his family is stressed. 
At the beginning of the Carmathian propaganda, in 
the Sawad of Kifa, together with several tribes of 
Rabi‘a, from Bakr b. Wail or Yashkur, Shayban are 
mentioned at the side of ‘A’ish, ‘Abbas, Dhuhl, 
‘Anaz(a), Taym Allah, Tha‘l (Tha‘laba?) and Dubay‘a 
b. ‘Idjl (al-Makrizi, [t‘@z al-hunafa’, ed. Shayyal, Cairo 
1967, i, 156; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, ed. al- 
Munadjdjid, Cairo 1961, 6, 46-8). Individuals with 
the tribal nisba are mentioned in northern Syria and 
in Persia. Thus under the walls of Aleppo, the great 
commander Ibn Rashik was attacked with a lance 
and killed by Ibn Yazid al-Shaybani (Canard, Sayf al- 
Daula, Recueil, Algiers 1934, 400). The tribe is men- 
tioned with other Kayst ones with whom it acted in 
common. Thus Muslim b. Kuraysh, the ‘Ukaylid amir 
of Mawsil and Aleppo, wishing to attack the Saldjiik 
Tutush at Damascus, gathered around him the tribes 
of Numayr, ‘Ukayl and Shayban, as well as the Kurds 
and Mawalida (Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl ta’rikh Dimashk, 
ed. Amedroz, 114; Ibn al- ‘Adim, Tarikh Halab, ed. 
al-Dahhan, Damascus 1954, ii, 80). 

After the 5th/11th century, the tribe of Shayban 
as such is less often mentioned, and it is difficult to 
follow the subsequent fortunes of this highly-fragmented 
group. The last mention of it in the index to Ibn al- 
Athir stems from 501/1107-8, when 85 warriors from 
Shayban were killed at the side of Sadaka b. Mazyad 
al-Asadf in lower ‘Irak (Kamil, x, 448). 

The Arab Bani Shayban should not, of course, be 
confused with the Shibanids [¢.v.] or Shaybanids of 
Central Asia, descendants of the Mongol prince Shiban 
b. Djoti b. Cingiz Khan. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also the 
various arts, in this Encyclopaedia on the various al- 
Shaybanis. No diachronic study of the history of the 
tribe seems to have been attempted, one going be- 
yond the simple listing of a restricted number of pieces 
of information concerming the Shayban; such a work 
would be valuable for our knowledge of the accul- 


turation, and then integration, of the nomadic Arabs 

within the conguered lands. (Tu. Branguis) 

AL-SHAYBANL Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. AL- 
Hasan b. Farkad, jurist of the Hanafi school [see 
AL-HANAFIYYA] of the very highest eminence, immedi- 
ate disciple of Abi Hanifa and of Abi Yusuf [¢.vz]. 

I. Biography 

Usually called “Muhammad b. al-Hasan”, or sim- 
ply “Muhammad”, in classical judicial literature, al- 
Shaybini was the scion of a prosperous family, mawlas 
of the Bani Shayb4n, originally from Harasta in the 
vicinity of Damascus. It was at the end of the Umayyad 
dynasty that the father of Muhammad b. al-Hasan, 
a soldier, emigrated to ‘Irak and settled in Wasit, 
where Muhammad was born in 132/750; it was in 
Kifa, the home town of Aba Hanifa, that the latter 
grew up. 

Attracted at a very early age to the “quest for 
knowledge” rather than to a military career, according 
to the biographers (see, e.g., al-Dhahabi [d. 748/1347], 
Manékib al-imim Abi Hanifa wa-sahibayhi Abi Yusuf wa- 
Muhammad 6. al-Hasan, Cairo n.d. 49-60), al-Shaybant 
studied in Kifa as a pupil of Abi: Hanifa himself for 
a period of time which must have been short (two 
years according to al-Shirazi, Jabakdat al-fukaha’, Beirut 
n.d. 142), since the latter died in 150/767 when al- 
Shaybani was barely eighteen years old. In fact, it 
was mostly as a result of study with his senior, Abi 
Yiisuf, the leading disciple of Abi Hanifa, that al- 
Shaybani became, at a very early age, a jurist whose 
increasing renown was soon to arouse the resentment 
of his master. In Kifa, al-Shaybanr had other teach- 
ers as well, including Sufyan al-Thawri and al-Awza‘t 
[¢.vv.], with whom he trained as a traditionist 
(muhaddith). At an unknown date, he also visited 
Medina, staying there two or three years (al-Kadi 
‘Iyad, Tarttb al-madarik, Rabat 1983, i, 171), in order 
to study with Malik b. Anas [9.v.]; he transmitted a 
version of the latter’s Muwatta’, with the addition of 
his own annotations and commentary (last dated edi- 
tion, Beirut 1984). 

At twenty years old, al-Shaybani was already teach- 
ing in one of the mosques of Kitifa where his prowess 
as an orator (he was reckoned a particularly fine expo- 
nent of the Arabic language), as a traditionist and as 
an expert in religious law “proved by the method of 
ra’y [q.v.]” attracted numerous students to him. 

While a resident in Baghdad, al-Shaybani was 
appointed judge (kad?) of al-Rakka by Hariin al-Rashid 
with whom, in the light of various episodes recounted 
by the biographers, his relations were not always 
amicable (al-Shaybani had an exalted opinion of his 
position and also, it seems, of himself), although he 
remained an influential member of his entourage until 
he was relieved of his duties, probably ca. 187/803, 
and returned to Baghdad, where he resumed his edu- 
cational activities. It was during this period that his 
teaching exerted the widest influence, over, in par- 
ticular, the most prestigious of his pupils, Muhammad 
b. Idris al-Shafit [g..], who was later to compose a 
refutation addressed to him (the K: al-Radd ‘ala Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan, in K. al-Umm, Cairo 1906, vii, 277- 
303) while retaining immense admiration for him. 
Another of his leading pupils was ‘Isa b. Aban (d. 221/ 
836). Among his other, lesser-known disciples were 
Ibrahim b. Rustam al-Marwazi (d. 211/826), Ahmad 
b. Hafs al-Kabir (d. 217/832), Khalaf b. Ayyib al- 
Balkhi (d. 205/820, 215 or 220), Misa b. Nasr al- 
Razi (d. ?), etc. (for a list of scholars who transmitted 
traditions (hadith) according to al-Shaybani, see al- 
Dhahabi, of. cit., 50). 
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Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani died, either 
in 187/803 or, which is more likely, in 189/805, 
according to the biographers, in Khurasan (at Ranbu- 
wayh or at Rayy), where Hariin al-Rashid had taken 
him as part of his entourage, having reinstated him 
in his judicial position. He died on the same day and 
in the same place as the eminent grammarian and 
philologist al-Kisa’1, leading Hari al-Rashid to remark 
that he had buried kh and grammar side by side. 

Il. His work and thought 

(a} The body of work, almost all of it preserved 
and published, which is attributed to Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Shaybani, enormous. But, as has recently 
been shown by N. Calder (Studies in early Muslim jurispru- 
dence, Oxford 1993, 39-66), extreme caution is required, 
concerning not so much the authenticity of this attri- 
bution but rather the precise nature of the latter. At 
that time, there can be no doubt that the very notion 
of a “book”, having a single and identified author, 
did not exist in erudite circles: a certain disciple would 
collect the teachings of one or another scholar which 
he eventually committed to writing, accompanied by 
his own embellishments or commentary; this compi- 
lation would then be handed down from disciple to 
disciple, each in turn adding his own commentary, 
until a final version came into being, and was attrib- 
uted to an ancient authority. 

Since in the Hanaff school, as it developed during 
the classical period, Muhammad b. al-Hasan was seen 
to be accorded the role of the one who set down in 
writing the fikh of the first Hanafis, (principally Abi 
Hanifa, Abi: Yisuf and himself), it is particularly dif- 
ficult to make sense of his bibliography. There is no 
doubt, for example, that the treatise on fikA currently 
published under the title of Kitab al-Asl (ed. al-Afghani, 
Haydarabad 1966-72, and Beirut 1990; partial Ger. 
tr. Wiendensohler, Méngel beim Kauf nach islamischem 
Recht, Walldorf-Hessen 1960; separate edition of the 
K. al-Buyit‘ wa I-salam by Ch. Chehata, Cairo 1954), 
which is also known by the name of al-Mabsiit, and 
which is attributed to al-Shayb4ni, is in fact a com- 
pilation of forty-seven short texts on fikh, considerably 
adapted over the years, which Ibn al-Nadim (d. 385/ 
995), an early bibliographer, attributed to him in his 
renowned Fiknst (Beirut 1978, 287-8). The K. al-Asl 
played a vital role in the Hanafi madhhab, to such an 
extent that, according to some of its leading scholars, 
for a Hanafi jurist it was sufficient to memorise it 
for being considered a mudjtahid (al-Imam ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Sharh Adab al-kadi li ‘l-Imam Abi Bakr 
Ahmad b. “Umar al-Khassaf, Beirut 1994, 19). 

Besides this collection of opuscula, dealing with dif- 
ferent aspects of practical law and assembled into a 
single whole, al-Shaybani is also the author, again 
according to Ibn al-Nadim and later biographers, of 
various works, including the K. al-Djdmi‘ al-kabir 
(Haydarabad 1936), KX. al-Djdmi‘ al-saghir (publ. in the 
margins of the K: al-Kharddj of Aba Yusuf, Bulak 
1884, Lahore 1909; partial Ger. tr. by I. Dimitroff 
in MSOS, xi/2 [1908], 60-206), the K: al-Styar al-kabir 
(publ. with the commentary of al-Sarakhst, Haydarabad 
1916-17 and Cairo 1957) and the K. al-Styar al-saghir, 
tr. M. Khadduri, The Islamic law of nations, Baltimore 
1966. The X. al-Asl, the four works mentioned above 
and al-<iyddat belong, according to a classification 
established by the Hanafi biographers, to the zéhir al- 
nwdya of the school, in the sense that their trans- 
mission, from the origin, was supposed to be faultless, 
uninterrupted and substantially attested. 

According to the same biographers, other texts 
attributed to al-Shaybani did not enjoy the same sta- 


tus in terms of the quality of their transmission, with 
the result that their current content was considered 
dubious (a remark in fact applicable, from a view- 
point of contemporary criticism, as has been observed 
above, to the entire corpus of al-Shaybani). Among 
the published works attributed to al-Shaybani and also 
worth mentioning, besides the revision of the Muwatta 
of Malik already noted, are the K. al-Athar (Lahore 
1910 and ed. al-Afghani, Beirut 1993 with an excel- 
lent introd.), the K. al-Hudjdja ‘ala ahl al-Madina 
(Haydarabad 1965-71), the K. al-Makharidi fi ‘l-hiyal 
(ed. Schacht, Leipzig 1930, repr. Hildesheim 1968) 
and al-Amdali (Haydarabad 1941). For more details 
regarding the work of al-Shaybani, editions and the 
innumerable commentaries which it generated, see 
Sezgin, GAS, i, 421-33. 

Since Aba Hanifa himself wrote nothing on the 
subject of fikh, and since Abi Yisuf apparently left 
behind only a very few texts, it is essentially through 
the intermediary of the work attributed to al-Shaybani 
(and, to a lesser extent, that of al-Shafi‘t) that the 
judicial opinions developed by and around Abi Hanifa 
(and more generally, in the legal circles of Kiifa) can, 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, be known. This 
explains why E. Sachau, and other orientalists who 
shared his assessment, considered that al-Shaybani had 
played a decisive role, more important even than those 
of Aba Hanifa and Abi Yisuf, in formulating the 
doctrines of the Hanafi school and, more generally, 
of Islamic law (Sachau in SBWAW, phil-hist. CL, \xv, 
723). This appraisal is, however, perhaps excessive, 
for two reasons. On the one hand, as explained above, 
al-Shaybani cannot really be considered in anything 
other than a remote sense the real author of the cor- 
pus attributed to him; on the other, the vocation of 
Sikh was originally supposed to be, and to remain, an 
orally transmitted discipline. It was probably only at 
the time when fikh definitively lost this quality, and 
its preferred mode of transmission became the writ- 
ten form, that al-Shaybani was to have this monu- 
mental and systematic corpus, originally fragmentary 
and definitely far less voluminous, attributed to him 
by the later Hanafis (the same thing occurred within 
the confines of the ShafiT school in respect of the 
K. al-Umm attributed to al-Shafi‘l) and in this regard, 
the role of the great Hanafi al-Sarakhst (d. 490/1097 
[g.v.], i.e. three centuries after al-Shaybani) seems to 
have been definitive. Furthermore, so far as the Hanafi 
biographers are concerned, al-Shaybani invariably 
occupies only the third rank, after Abii Hanifa and 
Abi Yisuf,; in the hierarchy of authorities of the 
school. 

(b) The thought of al-Shaybani, as has been shown 
by J. Schacht (The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
Oxford 1979, 306-10, and An introduction to Islamic law, 
Oxford 1964, 45) represents considerable progress in 
relation to that of his two masters in Kifa, Abi 
Hanifa and Abi Yisuf, and in many respects it pre- 
figures the rift between the schools, dominant at that 
time, known as “local”, and the “personal” schools 
which were to succeed them, as reflected in the work 
of his pupil al-ShafiT. In this regard, it is relevant to 
note that, in addition to texts of practical law, al- 
Shaybani seems also to be the author of a small 
number of writings on topics of legal theory (usil al- 
Sikh {qv}: a Ko Idjtihdd al-ra’y, a K. al-Istihsin and a 
K. Usil al-fikh are attributed to him in the Fikrist of 
Ibn al-Nadim (Fakhr al-Islam al-Bazdawi also attributes 
to him a K. Adab al-kadi, to which he refers in Usil 
al-Bazdawi, ed. with al-Bukhari’s commentary Kashf 
al-asrar, Beirut 1991, i, 59-60). Study of the classical 
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literature of usél al-fikh, which often draws attention 
to opinions of al-Shaybani, tends to confirm the impres- 
sion that he was also a theorist of fkh (see, e.g. al- 
Lamishi, Kitab ft Usil alfikh, Beirut 1995, index). 

As recounted by a classic of Hanafi literature of 
usil al-fikh (Usil al-Bazdawi, 59-61), the doctrine of al- 
Shaybany relating to the respective roles of “reason- 
ing” (ra’y) and of tradition (hadith) in the elaboration 
of fikh, a doctrine which firmly insists on their nec- 
essary complementarity (/é yastakimu al-hadith ila bi 
‘ray wa-la yastakimu al-ra’y illa bi “l-hadith), seems to 
be in perfect harmony with the fikh which he effec- 
tively formulated and which Schacht has successfully 
analysed, comparing it with that of his predecessors. 
On the one hand, al-Shaybani takes care to justify 
his legal doctrine on the basis of traditions traced 
back either to the Prophet, or to other authorities 
(where necessary, he feels free to quarrel with the lat- 
ter); thus “he fills his books with hadith” (al-Bazdawi, 
61). He appears in this context to stand ‘apart from 
other jurists of Kifa, and from Abi Yusuf in par- 
ticular, in according, in a non-systematic manner, pri- 
ority to traditions attributed to the Prophet over those 
of the Companions (al-Sahaba [q.v.]). It is known that 
al-Shafi‘l, for his part, was to accord probative worth 
to Prophetic traditions exclusively; on this point also, 
al-Shaybani gives the appearance of being the initia- 
tor of Shafit-like theses (Schacht, Origins, 27-34). On 
the other hand, the judicial reasoning, the 7a’y of al- 
Shaybani, is considerably more rigorous and system- 
atic than was that of Abi Hanifa, Abi Yisuf or 
Malik. In a word, he tends to associate himself with 
the strict “analogical reasoning” (kiyas [q.v.]), of which 
al-ShafiT was to give, in the Risdla, the first formal 
theorisation available to modern scholarship. It is not 
impossible that, in his K. Igtthdd al-ra’y, which is unfor- 
tunately lost, al-Shaybani had preceded him in this 
project. 

In theological matters, al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1163 
(q.v.]) and other heresiographers assert that, following 
the example of Abi Hanifa Abi Yisuf, al-Shaybani 
adhered to the Murdji’t doctrine [9.v.] (Livre des reli- 
gions et des sectes, tr. D. Gimaret and G. Monnot, Lou- 
vain 1986, i, 433; on the very close relations between 
Hanafism and Murdjiism, in which al-Shaybani is 
just one of the participating players, see W. Madelung 
in Isl, lix [1982], 32-39). A Credo (‘Akida), preserved 
in manuscript form, is attributed to him, but not one 
of his biographers mentions its existence. 
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aes (E. CHauMont) 

AL-SHAYBANI, Ast ‘Amr IsHAk 3. Mirar, lexi- 
cographer belonging to the Kifan school, 
who is often quoted under his kunya Abt ‘Amr. He 
was probably born somewhere around 120/738 in 
Kifa and lived to a very great age. The biographies 
mention several years as his date of death, but the 
most probable date of death is 213/828 (Diem, Das 
Kitab al-gim, 10). According to a report in Ibn al- 
Anbari (Nuzha, 58, 1, 11), his mother was a Nabatt 
and he knew some of her language. His foreign descent 
is confirmed by a remark in Ibn Khallikan (i, 201, 
1. 6) who says that he was a mawla. It is not certain 
whence his nisba ash-Shaybani was derived; accord- 
ing to most sources, he received this nisba because he 
educated the sons of some members of the Bani 
Shayban. 

Al-Shaybani was trained in grammar and lexicog- 
raphy, as well as hadith; his teacher in poetry was al- 
Mufaddal al-Dabbi [¢.v.]. In his theological opinions 
he may have been a Mu‘tazili; in a report in Yakit 
(Mu‘gjam, vi, 84) he is said to have maintained that 
the Kur’4n was created. Among his pupils were the 
lexicographers Ibn al-Sikkit and Abii ‘Ubayd [¢.w.] 
and the traditionist Ahmad b. Hanbal, who quotes 
him as a source in his Musnad. His fame rests mainly 
on his qualities as a collector of poetry. He is reported 
to have collected the diwans of more than eighty tribes, 
which have not been preserved. Both his son ‘Amr 
and his grandson Muhammad b. ‘Amr transmitted 
lexical explanations to poems from him. In the Kifan 
line, the transmission through his grandson to Abi 
Muhammad b. Yahya al-Marwazi (d. 298/910) was 
preserved in the Magjahs Tha‘lab (e.g., i, 137; ii, 479, 
485) as a later addition to the manuscript. 

Abi ‘Amr was the author of several lexicographi- 
cal treatises, most of them dealing with specialised 
semantic domains, such as the terminology of human 
anatomy (khalk al-insén) and that of camels and horses. 
He is also said to have written a book called ai- 
Nawadir and a collection of rare expressions from the 
hadith (gharib al-hadith) (cf. Sezgin, GAS, viii, 121-3). 
The only work that has been preserved is his K. al- 
Dim (in some sources called K. al-Lughat or K. al- 
Hurif, according to others these are independent 
books). This book was transmitted mainly by two lex- 
icographers, al-Sukkari [¢.v.] and Abu Misa al-Hamid 
(d. 305/918), a pupil of the Kifan grammarian 
Tha‘lab. Both recensions seem to have been used in 
the unique Escorial manuscript (no. 572; for a descrip- 
tion of this manuscript see Diem, 12-14). 

In the X&. al-Djim, each chapter contains words be- 
ginning with the same radical, without further crite- 
ria of division. There is a large amount of association 
within each chapter, so that even words beginning 
with different radicals are quoted when the context 
leads him to do so. Unlike his contemporary al-Khalit 
[g.v.], he followed the usual alphabetical order of the 
Arabic alphabet rather than a phonetic order. Earlier 
investigators, who did not have the possibility of study- 
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ing the entire treatise, believed that the reason for its 
name is that the dictionary stops with the letter gim, 
but Diem’s analysis has shown that this is not the 
case, since the Escorial manuscript contains the entire 
alphabet. The reason for its being called thus cannot 
be that the book started with the letter dim, either, 
since the Escorial manuscript starts with the letter 
hamza. The reason for the name must have been 
unclear from an early date onwards, since the biog- 
raphers were puzzled by this question, too. Al-Suyiti, 
for instance, mentions that he believed for some time 
that the book was called thus because it started with 
the letter gm, but then he saw a manuscript in which 
the first letter was the hamza. According to the expla- 
nation in the Kamiis, the word gim was a substan- 
tive with the alleged meaning of dibad “brocade”. 

It is not unlikely that the treatise as we have it is 
an unfinished version. From the biographical litera- 
ture we know that Abi ‘Amr did not transmit the 
book to any of his pupils, possibly because he intended 
to revise it thoroughly, but never got around to doing 
so. In its present form the classification and analysis 
of the words is rather confused. Not only is there no 
apparent order in each chapter, but within each lemma 
the information is given haphazardly. 

The main corpus for his collection of words was 
probably his own collection of Djahili poetry. Within 
each lemma he quotes systematically and in a fixed 
order from 17 different diwans. The total number of 
poetic lines quoted is about 4,300 as against only two 
verses from the Kur’4n (Diem, 60). Krenkow’s eval- 
uation of the book as a prime source for our knowl- 
edge of pre-Islamic dialects is not confirmed by the 
later analysis made by Diem (74-7), since his only 
contribution to the study of the /ughat is a small num- 
ber of lexical items. In general, al-Shaybani does not 
elaborate on the meaning of the words, and he dis- 
cusses only rare words that apparently occurred in 
his collection. 

Although quotations from the K: al-Djim are found 
in all the major dictionaries, including the Kamis and 
the Tad; al-aris, most later lexicographers did not 
know the work first hand, but quoted it through Ibn 
al-Sikkit’s [slak al-manjik (Diem, 118-9). In the Lisan 
al-‘Arab he is not one of the most frequently quoted 
authorities, but still the index to the Lisén mentions 
him 92 times. For some of the shawd@hid, the K. al- 
Djim remains the only available source. 

Al-Shaybani is almost never quoted on grammati- 
cal doctrine, but Abii Hayyan has a quotation from 
his K. al-Farah, which is not mentioned anywhere else, 
in which he discusses the priority of the agent over 
the object in syntactic terms (Tadhkira, 305, cf. 538, 
668, about morphology). Elsewhere (Manhag, 405, 
I. 32), the same author reports a syntactic opinion 
from al-Shaybani which had been transmitted from 
him by the grammarian al-Akhfash. 
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io (K. VERSTEEGH) 

SHAYBANI, Ast Nasr Fatu ALLAH Kuan, 19th 
century Persian poet, born around 1241/1825 in 
Kashan, died 20 Radjab 1308/1 March 1891. 

He came from a noble family claiming descent 
from the Shaybani tribe, from which he took his pen 
name. His grandfather held the governorship of Na- 
tanz, Kashan, Djawshakan and Kum during Agha 
Muhammad Khian’s reign (1193-1212/1779-97), whilst 
his father, Muhammad Kazim Khan, was employed 
under Muhammad Shah (r. 1250-64/1779-97) and 
later served as financial agent of the governor-general 
of Kashan and Hamadan. In accordance with the 
family tradition, Shaybani also was identified with the 
court and government, early having access to the court 
of Muhammad Shah and acting as companion in 
attendance to the heir-apparent (afterwards Nasir al- 
Din Shah, r. 1264-1313/1848-96). In later years he 
was involved from time to time in important official 
assignments. However, despite his official preoccupa- 
tions, he was essentially a private individual seeking 
a life of seclusion. Consequently, he resigned from public 
affairs and went to live on his estates. He finally de- 
cided to settle down in Tehran and died there. 

Shaybani’s attachment to Siifism, and the influence 
it had on his poetic outlook, may be discerned in the 
introspective trend often depicted in his verse. As a 
writer, he was competent in both prose and poetry. 
Included among his representative writings are his 
prose and verse Durgj-i durar “A casket of pearls”, and 
collection of odes Fath u zafar “Victory and triumph”. 
His major prose work is the Makalat-i Shaybani, which 
is autobiographical in nature, and was composed in 
1273/1856-7. 

Shaybani’s poetic career spanned over a period of 
some fifty years, from the last part of Muhammad 
Shah’s reign to about the end of Nasir al-Din Shah’s 
time. His output comprises kasidas, ghazals, ruba‘is, 
kit‘as and di-baytis. A selection of his verse, probably 
prepared by the poet, was published in Istanbul in 
1308-9/ 1890-1. His style of writing follows the trend 
of the old masters, such as Riidaki and Farrukhi 
{g.w.], and may be identified with the Khurasani 
school of Persian poetry. He is among the leading 
poets of the Kadjar period who revolted success- 
fully against the predominance of the “Indian style” 
(sabk-i Hindi [q.v.]), and strove for a “return” (bazgasht) 
to early indigenous forms. However, the real contri- 
bution of Shaybani’s verse must be sought in the 
choice of his subject and the mood of his poetry. He 
was perhaps the first poet to criticise openly in sev- 
eral of his poems the decadent state of contempor- 
ary society and politics—a theme that was to become 
the stock-in-trade of the Persian poets in the post- 
Constitutional period. Moreover, his verse often re- 
flected a subjective element that was new to native 
literary tradition, and evoked certain parallels with the 
pessimism and ultra-realism in the European litera- 
ture produced during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century (see R. Levy, Perstan literature, London 
1948, 99). 
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site, (Munipur RaHMan) 

AL-SHAYBANI, Ipranim B. Munamman, Abu ’1-Yusr 
al-Kayrawani al-Riyadi “the mathematician” (223-298/ 
838-911), adib and author of rasa’il. 

He was born in Baghdad, where he pursued his 
studies before making his way to Ifrikiya in 261/874 
during the reign of the Aghlabid amir Ibrahim b. 
Ahmad al-Aghlab (261-90/874-902). Unfortunately, lit- 
tle is known concerning the life in Baghdad of this 
prolific letter writer and poet. Besides the valuable 
information regarding him supplied by Ibn al-Abbar 
in his Takmila (i, article 454, p. 174), stating that al- 
Shaybani was the disciple and friend of writers such 
as al-Djahiz, al-Mubarrad and Ibn Kutayba, and of 
the poets Di‘bil, Abi Tammam and al-Buhturi, sub- 
stantial evidence concerning his life in the East is 
lacking. The same cannot be said of his life in Ifrikiya, 
which began in 261/874 when he was 38 years old. 
Al-Shaybani settled in Aghlabid Ifrikiya after wan- 
derings which took him as far as Spain. He was 
received at Kayrawan by the three last Aghlabid amirs, 
including Ziyadat Allah III (290-6/902-9), who treated 
him with lavish generosity and entrusted to him the 
post of director of the Bayt al-Hikma. It is again Ibn 
al-Abbar who states that this epistolary writer was at 
the head of the Bayt al-Hikma during the reign of 
Ziyadat Allah (op. cit, 174), Al-Shaybani was oppor- 
tunist enough to turn away from his Aghlabid patrons 
just before their deposition, in a bloodless coup, by 
the Fatimids (296-362/909-73), and what is more, he 
composed panegyrics in honour of the caliph al-Mahdi 
(297-322/910-34); as a reward, he retained his post 
at the head of the above-mentioned establishment until 
298/911, the date of his death at Kayrawan. 

Ibrahim al-Shaybani was a talented writer and a 
first-rate scholar, seeking to combine the pertinence 
of ideas and flexibility and elegance of expression with 
the rigour of the language. In fact, he established 
himself as a master of the epistolary genre on account 
of his flowing style, his pure language and his zest. 
The few biographical sources which mention him 
attribute to him the titles of numerous works includ- 
ing Swrddj al-huda ft ‘l-Kur’an wa-trabth wa-ma‘Gnih, Mus- 
nad fi "l-hadith, Lakit al-mardjan (after the model of the 
‘Uyiin al-akhbar of Ibn Kutayba), Kutb al-adab, al- 
Murassa‘a wa ‘l-mudabbagja. As for al-Riséla al-‘adhra’, 
composed without any doubt by al-Shaybani and 
addressed to his friend and correspondent Ibn al- 
Mudabbir (d. 279/892), as is proved by the unique 
manuscript which contains it (Dar al-Kutub, Cairo, 
Taymur no. 80), it is “one of the most ancient trea- 
tises on administration and public life” (Gottschalk, in 
EF’, iii, 880a). This letter achieved immediate and 
considerable success and was rapidly transmitted 
throughout the Muslim world; it has been continu- 
ally studied, annotated and used as an educational 
text. However, Kurd ‘Alf, who was the first to have 
the opportunity of establishing the unique text of the 


Risala of al-Shaybani (see M. Kurd ‘Ali, Ras@’il al- 
bulagha’, Cairo 1331/1913, 176-93) and who cannot 
have known everything about this Aghlabid letter 
writer, inadvertently attributed it to Ibn al-Mudabbir, 
this leading into error Zaki Mubarak in his Etude cniti- 
que sur la Lettre Vierge d’Ibn al-Mudabber (sic), Cairo 1931, 
and Gottschalk in his art. IBN AL-MUDABBIR (loc. cit.) 

In this context, the following points should be noted: 

(1) The kunya of Ibn al-Mudabbir is Aba Ishak and 
not Abu ’l-Yusr, as claimed by Kurd ‘Ali, Zaki Muba- 
rak and Gottschalk (see on this topic, Aghani, Beirut 
1380/1960, xxii, 151; Yakit, Mu‘djam al-udaba’, Beirut, 
i, 226; al-Zirikli, al-A‘lam, i, 56). 

(2) The Title of the Riséla as it is found in the 
Cairo manuscript is the following: “The virgin letter, 
concerning the criteria of rhetoric and of the instru- 
ments of writing, sent by Abu ’l-Yusr Ibrahim b. Mu- 
hammad al-Shaybani to Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. 
al-Mudabbir (al-Risdla al-‘adhra’ ft mawazin al-balagha 
wa-adawat al-kitaba, kataba-ha Abu ’l-Yusr Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad al-Shaybani ila Ibrahim b. Muhammad 6. al- 
Mudabbir). 

(3) Several paragraphs of the Risala al-‘adhra’ have 
been reproduced in the ‘kd of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi and 
attributed without any hesitation to al-Shaybani, 
although Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi gives no title to this let- 
ter (see al-‘Tkd, Cairo 1365/1944, iv, 155-205). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): al-Risalat al-‘adhra’, ms. Cairo Taymur coll., 

no. 80; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, Cairo 1375/1955, 

i, 173-4; idem, /‘tab al-kuttab, Damascus 1380/1961, 

78; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, Beirut 1983, i, 162-3; 

Makhliif, Shadjarat al-nir al-zakiyya, Cairo 1349, 68; 

Khushani, TJabakat, Baghdad 1372, iti, 288; Makkari, 

Nafh al-tib, Beirut 1388/1968, iii, 134; Fayriza- 

badi, al-Bulgha fi ta’rikh @immat al-lugha, Damascus 

1392/1972, 3-4; H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Warakat, 

Tunis 1965, i, 243-4; Zirikli, A‘am, Beirut 1389/ 

1969, i, 57; M.M. Labidi, La we Litéraire en Ifriqiya 

sous les Aghlabides, diss. Tunis 1414/1994. 

on _(MonamMep Moxutar Lasipt) 

SHAYBANI KHAN [see sHIBANT KHAN]. 

SHAYBANIDS [see_suipAnms]. 

SHAYDA, MULLA, 17th century Persian 
poet of India, commonly known as Mulla Shayda, 
born in Fathpiir Sikri, near Agra, d. in 1080/ 1669-70. 

His father was a native of Mashhad, from where 
he migrated to India during the reign of Emperor 
Akbar. It is reported that Shayda was attached ini- 
tially to a nobleman who spotted his poetic talents, 
and eventually introduced him to the Emperor Dja- 
hangir so that he became enrolled among the ahadis 
or “gentlemen troopers”, a class of servants employed 
mostly for household duties. Later, he decided to 
seek employment with ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan 
(d. 1036/1627 [g.v.]), writing a kasida in praise of the 
latter and sent it to him at Mandi, and after some 
time, was released from the royal staff and joined 
Khan-i Khanan’s service in Burhanpir. 

Another patron whom Shayda served was Prince 
Shahriyar (d. 1037/1628), the ill-fated youngest son 
of Emperor Djahangir, who was blinded and subse- 
quently executed. Thereafter the poet entered the ser- 
vice of the Emperor Shah Djahan among the afadis, 
In course of time, he retired from his job, living com- 
fortably on the government pension granted to him, 
and settled in Kashmir where he died. 

‘Shayda has been described as an irascible person 
provoked easily on mere suspicion, and he composed 
satirical verses attacking several of his contempora- 
ries, so that his behaviour made him many enemies, 
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arid he was often a target of their hostility. 
Evidence is lacking about the actual extent of Shay- 
da’s poetical output. Estimates in this connection vary 
from 50,000 to 100,000 couplets. The poet is also 
said to have composed a matknawi, entitled Dawlat-1 
bidar, “The awakened fortune”, modelled after Nizami’s 
Makhzan al-asrar. It seems that Shayda was negligent 
in the preservation of his works. The Khizdna-yi “mira 
gives a description of a copy of Shayda’s works used 
by Azad for his account of the poet. The contents 
of this manuscript included 14 lengthy kasidas anda 
kita dealing with some of the ornaments of rhetoric. 
A manuscript of Shayda’s ghazals is in the British 
Library; it contains a total of some 1,200 couplets. 
Shayda has won critical approval for his poetic 
achievements, being represented as a follower of the 
old school. In the Ma athir-i Rahimi he is depicted as 
one of the talented poets of his time who had a prob- 
ing imagination, and could conceive novel subjects, 
but showed mental apathy in their arrangement. He 
wielded a facile pen which enabled him to compose 
lengthy kasidas within the smallest amount of time. 
His knowledge of prosody was excellent, and is seen 
in his frequent use of difficult metres and rhyme. 
Bibliography: Diwan, B.L. ms. Or. 2849; ‘Abd 
al-Baki Nihawandi, Ma@athir-i Rahimi, iii, ed. Hidayat 
Husayn, Calcutta 1931; ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri, 
Badshah-nama, i, ed. Kabir al-Din and ‘Abd al- 
Rahim, Calcutta 1867; Muhammad Salih Kanbi, 
Shah Djahan-naima (‘Amal-i Salih), iii, ed. Ghulam 
Yazdani and Wahid Kurayshi, Lahore 1972; Mu- 
hammad Tahir Nasrabadi, Tadkkra-yi Nasrabadi, ed. 
Wahid Dastgirdi, Tehran 1352/1973-4; Shahnawaz 
Khan Kh” afi, Baharistan-1 sukhan, Madras 1958; Mu- 
hammad Afdal Sarkhush, Kalimat al-shu‘ara (Tadh- 
kira-yi_ Sarkhush), ed. Sadik ‘Alt Dilawari, Lahore 
1942; Shér Khan Lodi, Mir’at al-khayal, Bombay 
1324/1906-7; Siradj al-Din ‘Ali Khan Arzi, Magma‘ 
al-nafa’is, Bankipore ms., Catalogue, viii; ‘Alt Kuli 
Khan Walih Daghistani, Riad al-shu‘ara’, B.L. ms. 
Add. 16729; Mir Husayn Dist Sanbhali, Tadhkira- 
yt Husayni, Lakhnaw 1875; Ghulam ‘Ali Azad 
Bilgrami, Khizdna-yi ‘@mira, Kanpiir 1871; idem, 
Sarw-1 Azad, Haydarabad (Deccan) 1913; Muham- 
mad Kudrat Allah Gopamawi, Nata’i¢j al-afkar, 
Bombay 1336/1958; Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Hashimr 
Sandilawi, Makhzan al-ghara’ib, ii, ed. Muhammad 
Bakir, Lahore 1970; Dhabith Allah Safa, Tarikh-i 
adabiyyat dar Ivan, v/2, Tehran 1367/1988; Husam 
al-Din Rashidr (ed.)}, Tadhkira-yi_shu‘ara-yi Kashmir, 1, 
Karachi 1967; Amir Hasan ‘Abidi, Mulla Shayda, 
in Indo-Iranica, xx/1 (1967), Persian section, 1-14; 
M.L. Rahman, Persian literature during the time of Ja- 
hangir and Shah Jahan, Baroda 1970; Punjab Univer- 
sity, Urdit da’tra-yi ma‘anif-i Islimiyya, xi, Lahore 1975. 
(Munrpur RaHMAN} 
SHAYKH (4.), pl. shuyitkh, denotes etymologically 
“someone whose age appears advanced and whose 
hair has gone white”, used for a man over fifty 
years old (L&, Beirut 1988, vii, 254; 7‘A, Cairo 
1869-89, ii, 267-8). The Kur’anic usage of shupikh, 
in XL, 67, is in this sense. From pre-Islamic times 
onwards, the idea of authority and prestige has accord- 
ingly been attached to the term, so that shaykh is used 
for the chief of any human group, whether the fam- 
ily (al-Zabidi states that a woman’s shaykh is her hus- 
band, 7“, ii, 268), a tribe, a trade guild, etc. In the 
early Islamic context, al-shaykhan' denotes either the 
two caliphs Aba Bakr and ‘Umar (Ibn Khaldin, 
Mukaddima, Beirut n.d., 357) or the two best-known 
traditionists, al-Bukhari and Muslim (bid., 346). The 


term shaykh may be applied to the head of a 
religious establishment (madrasa, dar al-hadith, nbdt, 
etc.), and to any Muslim scholar of a certain level of 
attainment (in the biographical collections, the term 
is generally linked with others, such as mdm). In the 
peripheral regions of the Islamic world, shaykh may 
have various meanings. In India, it denotes a cate- 
gory of the descendants of the Prophet or agiraf {see 
HIND. ii, at vol. III, 410aj, whilst in Ibn Battiita’s 
time, the inhabitants of Mogadishu applied it to their 
sultan (Rihla, ii, 182, tr. Gibb, ii, 374-5). 

The term shaykh is often found with a complement. 
The sh. al-balad can be the equivalent of the mayor 
of a town, or more simply, an employee looking after 
the good management of the town (Dozy, Suppl., i, 
809). Amongst the Hafsids of Tunis, the grand vizier 
had the title sh. al-Muwahhidin, in reference to the 
Almohads, whose heirs the Hafsids claimed to be (Ibn 
Khaldin, of. cit., 266). On the purely religious level, 
the honorific title Sh. al-Islam [q.v.] is found, also the 
function of gh. al-ikra’? (master in instruction of the 
Kur’an readings), and the designation sh. al-Sunna for 
traditionists or other persons scrupulously observing 
the Sunna. 

In Safi mysticism, the shaykh is the spiritual mas- 
ter (pls. shuyiikh, mashdyikh). Having himself traversed 
the mystical path (fartk(a) [g.v.]), he knows its traps 
and dangers, and is therefore essential for the aspir- 
ing novice or murid [q.v.}, who must place himself 
totally under his guidance (termed iknda’; see esp. al- 
Ghazali, Jha’, Beirut, iii, 75-6; al-Suhrawardi, Awanf 
al-ma‘arif, Beirut 1983, 83). He thus becomes the 
novice’s spiritual father and “educator”, al-shaykh al- 
murabbi (see e.g. Ibn Khaldin, Shia’ al-sa’il h-tahdhib 
al-mas@ il, Tunis 1991, 224, 226) or sk. al-tarbiya. His 
closeness to God makes him a wali or saint, and pro- 
vides a firm basis for his authority; the Siffs inter- 
pret in this sense the hadith “the shaykh has the same 
position amongst his followers as the Prophet in his 
community” (see e.g. the K. Khatm al-awliya’ of al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi, Beirut 1965, 489, and on this 
tradition, al-Suyiti, al-Djdmi‘ al-saghir, no. 4969). A 
wider circle than his spiritual disciples seek out the 
Siff master not for tarbiya but for the spiritual influ- 
ence, baraka [q.v.] emanating from him; in this case, 
he is envisaged as the sh. al-tabarruk. The shaykh usu- 
ally officiates in a z@wiya [q.v.} founded on his per- 
sonal initiative (most of the shaykks whom Ibn Battiita 
met in the course of his travels were heads of this 
kind of institution). In Persia, the shaykh of a khankah 
{g.v.] had a similar spiritual charisma, but in the 
Ayyubid and the Mamluk Near East the khankah 
became a public institution, and its shaykk, nominated 
by the ruling power, belonged more to the class of 
‘ulam@ or administrators than to the Siufis. At Cairo 
and Damascus there was a supreme sh. al-shuyikh, 
charged with the office of controlling the practice of 
tasawwuf and whose role was often more political and 
diplomatic than spiritual (whence al-Subki’s severe 
judgement on this pompous title, see his Mu‘id al- 
ni‘am, Beirut 1986, 96). At a later period, the Ottomans 
introduced a sh. al-turuk (“head of the mystical paths” 
rather than “of the Saft brotherhoods”) in each major 
city of the empire, with the same function as the sf. 
al-shuyiikh. At the beginning of the 19th century, 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha [¢.v.] set up a sh. mashayikh 
al-turuk al-siifiyya, with authority over the whole range 
of Egyptian brotherhoods. 

One should also note that titles like shaykh, sh. al- 
shuyiikh or sh. al-mashdyikh are equally used for the 
heads of trade and professional guilds (see, e.g. above, 
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vol. II, 967b, and HI, 206a), evoking the affinities 
which existed between fasawwuf and futwewa [q.v.}. In 
later Siifism, the sh. al-sagjgjada denoted the succes- 
sor—corporeal or spiritual—of the eponymous head 
of the order; the prayer carpet, sadjdjdda [9.v.], con- 
sidered as stemming from the master, symbolises the 
transmission of spiritual authority to his “heir”. Finally, 
a woman in whom is recognised the quality of a spir- 
itual master (above all, vis-a-vis other women) is still 
today called shaykka. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): See the art. shaykh in ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al- 
Hifnt, Mugjam mustalahat al-siifyya, Beirut 1987. On 
the sh. al-shuyitkh, see L. Fernandes, The evolution of 
a Sufi institution in Mamluk Egypt: the Khangah, Berlin 
1988, 47-54. On the gh. al-mashayikh in Egypt, see 
M.T. al-Bakri, Bayt al-Siddik, Cairo 1323, 379-80, 
and esp. P.J. Luizard, Le soufisme égyptien contempo- 
rain, in Egypte/ Monde arabe, ii (1990), 44. For a par- 
allel between the shaykh of Siifism and that of 
Jfutuwwa, see J.-C. Vadet, La Futuwwa, morale profes- 
stonelle ou morale mystique, in REI, x\vi (1978), 57-90. 

. (E. GEorFFRoy) 

SHAYKH ‘ADI [see ‘anj]. 

SHAYKH ADAM, Sari at-Din b. Tayyib Shah 
b. Malik b. Isma‘il, the successor to Dawid Burhan 
al-Din b. Kutb Shah in 1021/1612 as the twenty- 
eight da of the Musta‘li-Tayyibi Isma‘ilis 
in India known as the Dawiidi Bohras. 

According to Isma‘il b. ‘Abd al-Rasiil al-Madjdi‘ 
(Fahrasa, ed. ‘Alinaki Munzawi, Tehran 1966, 118; 
the text is corrupt and not clear), Shaykh Adam was 
a descendant of either Siddharaja Jayasimha (or 
Jayasingha), the Radjput ruler of Gudjarat (1094-1143), 
who was converted to the Isma‘ilt faith by Mawlaya 
‘Abd Allah, or a descendant of the latter missionary 
who had come from Yemen. He lived in Ahmadabad 
and died there on 7 Radjab 1030/28 May 1621. The 
year of his birth is unknown, but Muhammad ‘AIj, 
the author of Mawsim-i bahar (Bombay 1301/1884, iii, 
259-64) states that while he was still a young boy he 
studied with Yusuf b. Sulayman, the first Indian to 
be appointed as the head of the da‘wa in 946/1539. 
The latter lived in his native place Sidhpur [9.v.] for 
five years after becoming the head of the dawa and 
then went back to Yemen, where he died in 974/1567. 
If Shaykh Adam studied with Yasuf b. Sulayman while 
he was still in Sidhpur, he must have been at least 
ten years of age or older, which implies that he was 
born before 940/1533. According to the same author, 
he then served Djalal b. Hasan, the twenty-fifth da‘, 
who succeeded Yiisuf b. Sulayman and attained promi- 
nence during the time of the succeeding da‘?, Dawid 
b. ‘Adjab. In 998/1590 he was delegated by the da 
to preach and propagate the da‘wwa in the Deccan 
(Kutb al-Din Burhanpirt, Muntaza‘ al-akhbdar, ms. collec- 
tion of Zahid ‘Ali, 541 ff, 625-8). After the death of 
this da‘i, the Bohra community was divided over the 
succession dispute; a great majority upheld the succes- 
sion of Dawid Burhan al-Din and came to be known 
as the Dawidis, whereas a minority accepted the 
claims of Sulayman b. Hasan, the grandson of Yisuf 
b. Sulayman, and became known as the Sulaymanis. 
During this time of crisis Shaykh Adam firmly stood 
by the da‘? Dawid Burhan al-Din, defending his suc- 
cession before the court of the Mughal emperor Akbar. 

His Kitab palt midi deals with the beginning of the 
Musta‘lian da‘wa in India, the arrival of Mawlaya ‘Abd 
Allah (sent from Yemen by Lamak b. Malik) in 
Cambay, and the legend about the conversion of 
Siddharaja Jayasimha, and the subsequent history of 


the dawa until the author’s time (al-Madjdi‘, Fahrasa, 
118). It is an important source for the history of that 
early period: manuscript copies of it are, however, 
very rare. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see I. Poonawala, Biobibliography 
of Isma‘ii literature, Malibu, Cal. 1977, 190. 

(I. Poonawata) 

SHAYKH a1-BALAD “the Chief of the City”, the 
title given in Ottoman Egypt during the 
greater part of the 18th century to the most 
powerful bey in Cairo. 

By the early 18th century real political power in 
Egypt no longer rested with the pashas, the official 
representatives of the Ottoman sultan in Istanbul, but 
with the military grandees—at first Janissary regimental 
commanders and then exclusively with the Mamlik 
beys, who accepted the nominal Ottoman sovereignty, 
and whose supremacy was decided by fierce power 
struggles among military factions and households. The 
strongest bey was called by various appellations, such 
as Amir Misr (“the commander of Cairo”), Kabir al- 
Kawm (“the senior of the people”, i.e. the Mamluks), 
Kabir al-Balad (“the senior of the city”), until these 
titles were superseded by Shaykh al-Balad, a title which 
expresses not only his supremacy but also the limi- 
tation of his power to Cairo; he could not extend his 
rule to all of Egypt, owing to the weakness and 
fragmentation of Egyptian government, notably in 
Upper Egypt where the Arab tribes were virtually 
autonomous. 

Shaykh al-Balad was not an official Ottoman title, 
and the Ottomans strongly objected to it, as it 
expressed the de facto rule of the beys and the mere 
symbolic position of the Ottoman pashas in Cairo. In 
several official decrees issued in the years 1138/1726 
and 1143/1730, the Ottoman government calls this 
title “a devilish innovation”, the source of all the trou- 
ble in Egypt, and threatens with death whoever uses 
it. With their accustomed flexibility, however, the 
Ottomans eventually put up with this show of Egyptian 
semi-independence, and an edict issued by the sultan 
in 1159/1746 names ‘Uthman Bey, a former Amir al- 
Hagd, as Shaykh al-Balad. 

The first bey who is called Shaykh al-Balad in the 
sources was Muhammad Bey Carkas in the third 
decade of the 18th century. During the second half 
of that century, the ascendancy belonged to the 
Kazdughli Mamluk faction and the Shuyiikh al-Balad 
came from them. By far the most famous and pow- 
erful one was ‘Ali Bey Bulut Kapan (“the cloud catcher”, 
known as “the Great”) whose incumbency (1173- 
87/1760-73) marked the first attempt since the early 
16th century of a rebellion in Egypt against the cen- 
tral Ottoman government. He was succeeded by 
Muhammad Abu ’I-Dhahab [¢.v.], ‘Alt Bey’s Mamlik, 
who finally turned against him and demonstrated loy- 
alty to the Ottomans. 

The title survived as long as the beys held effec- 
tive power in Cairo, until the French invasion of 
Egypt in 1798. 

Bibliography: P.M. Holt (ed.), Political and social 
change in modern Egypt, London 1968, index. 

(M. Winter) 

SHAYKH MHUSAYN, a saint (wali) of 
Ethiopia, whose kubba, in the Bale or Bali region 
of Oromo province, is the goal of an important pop- 
ular pilgrimage. There are various orthographies of 
his name: Scec Hussén, Schech Ussen (Italian), Shaykh 
Husayn (Arabic), Shék Husén (Oromo, Amharic), 
Sheekh Xuseen (Somali), etc. 
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Sh. Nir Husayn is said to have lived ca. A.D. 
1200. Coming from Merca, on the Somaliland coast, 
or possibly from Harar, he was reputedly the first 
great preacher of Islam in the region. He was a thau- 
maturge, who also had the gift of ubiquitousness. In 
the 16th century, the Oromo, then followers of tra- 
ditional religions, came from the south or from the 
east, gained control of the region and took over the 
cult passed on to them by the Hadiya-Sidama peo- 
ples. Later, the cult became strengthened through a 
confusion with the one centred around Abba Muda 
(son [?] of the eponymous ancestor of the Oromo). 
Today, a syncretistic character of the cult of Sh. Hu- 
sayn is discernible, but it is only with great prudence 
that one can set up the equations Abba Muda = Shék 
Husén and Waaga (the Oromo supreme deity, iden- 
tified with the Heavens) = Allah, God. 

The place where his tomb is situated, Annajina (or 
Dire Shék Husén) is 250 km/155 miles as the crow 
flies to the south-east of Addis Ababa, to the east of 
Gobba, on the right bank of the upper course of the 
(webi) Shebelle [g.v.], at an altitude of 1,489 m/4,884 
feet. The region is one of Arsi (Amhar. Arusi) Oromo 
farmers and herdsmen. The sanctuary’s fame is such 
that it extends to the whole of the Oromo and Somali 
lands of the Horn of Africa, and each year attracts 
tens of thousands of devotees. A main pilgrimage takes 
place on the anniversary of the saint’s death and a 
second one during the hagjdgi month, both at the full 
moon. The ritual is inspired by that of the Meccan 
Pilgrimage and by practices dating from the time 
before the Oromo embraced Islam. But these last 
probably borrowed from the syncretism already 
reached by the Sidama. 

The pilgrims (gia) arrive in groups, on foot or on 
riding beasts. They all carry a long, forked stick (ule), 
which has a practical use but is, above all, a sign of 
their status as pilgrims, which opens to them doors 
of hospitality. They begin their devotions as soon as 
they gain sight of the sanctuary. 

Within the sacred area properly so-called, bounded 
by an enclosure, even if it is forbidden to cut down 
trees, out of respect for their spirit (ayyeana), it is 
nevertheless recommended that shreds of cloth or skin 
should be hung from their branches as offerings. Near 
to the pool of Dinkiro, which is fed by a miraculous 
spring, there stands the mosque of Shaykh Husayn. 
The tomb is in a crypt reached through a low door. 
The faithful crowd into there, praying, crying, singing 
and covering themselves with the white dust of the 
soil or of the walls kneaded with saliva. Outside the 
grills of the mausoleum, the crowd sings hymns with 
alternate verses (bare) and dances. 

The pilgrim then visits sites in the valley of Kacham- 
saré: the Serpent Grotto, where can be seen the snake 
which the saint petrified by his single glance; the 
Grotto of Sins, where the pilgrim sets apart some of 
the miraculous earth and white stones which he then 
throws into the Valley of Sins in order to be puri- 
fied from his faults; the Grotto of Grass, where he 
makes a vow whilst pulling a sprig of grass; etc. 
Strange rock formations which abound in the region 
are everywhere attributed to the saint’s actions. The 
rites to be fulfilled also include fumigations with plants 
and incense, and the drinking of coffee and chewing 
of kat [¢.v.] (Oromo chaatit). Divination, and cults of 
possession and exorcism, are likewise practiced. 

The whole of the sacred site is in the hereditary 
custody of one family, the Wau of the Gamuoro tribe, 
adherents of the Ahmadiyya fartka. The mosque, built 
at Annajina by ‘Abd al-Shakir, amir of Harar [¢.v.] 


1197-1209/1783-94, and dedicated by him to Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani (the maternal uncle of Sh. 
Husayn, according to local tradition!), is the sole ral- 
lying-point for members of the KAdiriyya brotherhood. 
In the minds of many of the faithful, pilgrimage to 
Sh. Husayn replaces the Pilgrimage to Mecca and 
allows the poor to fulfil the obligation of hagidj. 

The cults of Shaykh Husayn, of his kindred and 
that of his disciples, are very strongly alive in the 
region. His father’s kubba is situated at Annajina near 
to the Imaro pool, one of his sons is honoured at 
Harar, another in the neighbourhood of that same 
town, etc. The most important of these accessory sanc- 
tuaries, arising only in the second half of the last cen- 
tury, is that of Sof Omar (Ar. Safi ‘Umar). This is 
made up of a group of grottoes along the course of 
the Web (Amhar. Wayb) river, some 60 km/37 miles 
to the south of Annajina, grottoes in which the 
homonymous personage is said to have lived, This 
mystic—one of the 6,666 disciples of Sh. Husayn, 
according to popular enthusiasm—may have come 
from the Tegray/Tigré region in the north of Ethiopia 
in the 18th century. Sh. Husayn’s devotees (garitba, 
pl. gariibatta), frequenters of these sacred places, wander 
around the region, and well beyond it, living off alms. 
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SOMALI, 7 (A. Rouaup) 

SHAYKH at-ISLAM (a.), an honorific title in 
use in the Islamic world up to the early 20th cen- 
tury, applied essentially to religious dignitaries. 

1. Early history of the term. 

The title first appears in Khurasan towards the end 
of the 4th/10th century. While honorific titles com- 
pounded with Islam (like ‘Izz-, Djalal-, and Sayf al- 
Islam) were borne by persons exercising secular power 
(notably the viziers of thc Fatimids, cf. M. van Ber- 
chem, in ZDPV, xvi [1893], 101), the title of Shaykh 
al-Islam has always been reserved for ‘ulama’ and 
mystics, like other titles of honour whose first part is 
Shaykh (e.g. Shaykh al-Din; the surname of Shaykh al- 
Futya is given by Ibn Khaldin to the jurist Asad b. 
al-Furat, cf. Mukaddima, tr. de Slane, i, p. lxxviii). Of 
all these titles only that of Shaykh al-Islam has been 
extensively used. Though apparently used in some 
instances purely as an honorific, the consistency with 
which the title appears in the major cities of Khurasan, 
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and the fact that no two persons bear the title in the 
same place at the same time, suggests a functional 
connotation. Some Shuyikh al-Islam were Siifis and 
others scholars of hadith. There is no evidence that 
they were generally known as fukaha’ or that they 
delivered fatwés. Rather, they seem to have been 
among the most admired or influential ‘ulama’ in their 
milieux, and there are indications that their function 
was to authorise the initial convening of a class for 
a new teacher in a city during the period before the 
madrasa took over this function. The biographer of 
one Shaykh al-Islam, the Hanbalt Safi Aba Isma‘l 
‘Abd Allah al-Ansari [g.v.] of Harat, praises him for 
“the ordering of madrasas, teachers (asha@b), and con- 
vents and the holding (nuwab) of classes”, see R.N. 
Frye (ed.), The histories of Nishapur, The Hague 1965, 
first ms. of al-Farist, fol. 33b; second ms. of al-Farisi, 
fol. 82b). Further indications of an educational func- 
tion for the Shaykh al-Islam are given by R.W. Bulliet, 
The Shatkh al-Islam and the evolution of Islamic society, in 
SE, xxxv, 53-67. 

While the office is attested in a number of Persian 
cities in the 5th/11th century, it seems not to have 
spread in its functional form to the west. In Syria 
and Egypt, Shaykh al-Islam became a title of hon- 
our but not an official title. It was bestowed on jurists 
whose fatwds attained a degree of fame and accept- 
ance, such as Ibn Taymiyya [¢.v.], who was called 
Shaykh al-Islam by his supporters but denied the title 
by his adversaries. Later uses of the title under the 
Il Khans, the Dihly Sultanate and Timirids indicate 
an ‘alim of high rank performing various functions in 
the religious and educational arena. These figures were 
not generally mujftis. To the west, however, by 700/ 
1300 the title had gradually become associated with 
the deliverance of fatwas. This was the case in Syria 
and Egypt, but opinions differ as to whether Shaykh 
al-Islam was purely title or designation of the local 
mufit in Anatolia during Saldjik and early Ottoman 
times. Insofar as it designated an office of any kind, 
however, it was a local rather than a state one, con- 
trary to the practice in contemporary régimes to the 
east of Persia, where it was more often, though not 
invariably, a state post conferred by the ruler. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J.-H. Kramers-[R.W. BuLuiet]) 

2. In the Ottoman empire. 

The title shaykh al-islam is most famously associated 
with the Ottoman office of the Mufit of the Capital, 
which is to say, for by far the greater proportion of 
its existence, the Mufiz of Istanbul. While several early, 
not altogether trustworthy uses of the title shaykh al- 
islam occur in documents around the turn of the 14th 
century (M. Akdag, Ttirkiye’nin tktssadi ve wctmai tarihi, 
ii, Ankara 1971, 62, n. 1), these perhaps reflecting a 
continuance of Saldjiik usage, its earliest use as a title 
of the Mujfir of the Capital—with which office it 
became exclusively associated amongst the Ottomans— 
is found in the so-called kaniin-ndme [g.v.] of Mehem- 
med II relating to state organisation (TOEM, supple- 
ment to parts 13-15, 10), traditionally dated to ca. 
1480. Whatever the truth in general in the debate 
over the authenticity of this important document, it 
is certainly the case that the extant manuscripts, which 
date from the early 17th century, are shot through 
with anachronisms, of which this may well be one. 
It nevertheless appears that the Ottomans used the 
term “Muf” and “Shaykh al-Islim” interchangeably 
and often together (as indeed in the passage referred 
to), the former being by far the more common des- 
ignation in earlier centuries, the latter gaining the 


greater currency with the passage of time, and par- 
ticularly from the 18th century (cf. LH. Uzungarsih, 
Osmanh devletinin ilmiye teskilan, Ankara 1965, 174). 

The origins of the office of Shaykh al-Islam, or Mufti, 
are obscure from the point of view both of the iden- 
tity of the first few holders of the post and of the 
reasons for its creation. On the former point, two 
separate Ottoman traditions exist in the form of lists 
of the holders of the office, one found at least as 
early as the Dewha-yi meshd’ikh-i mbar of the 18th- 
century writer Miistakim-zade (Miistakim-zade Sulay- 
man Sa‘d al-Din Efendi: d. 1202/1787-8 [g.v.]), the 
other, rather earlier, in the Takwim al-tawarikh by Katib 
Celebi [g.v.]. Miistakim-zade’s list begins with Molla 
Shems al-Din Muhammad b. Hamza b. Muhammad 
al-Fenari (Molla Fenari, d. 834/1431 [see FENARI- 
2ADe]), Mufii in Bursa, that of Katib Gelebi with Khidr 
Beg (d. 863/1459 [g.v.]), the first kad of Istanbul, to 
whom, Katib Celebi says, the office of Muftt of Istanbul 
was also given at the time of the conquest (1453). 
Though Katib Celebi’s account has found favour with 
certain later authors (e.g. Husayn Hezarfenn {y.v], 
d’Ohsson, Hammer-Purgstall), that of Miistakim-zade— 
which depends ultimately on the statement in Tash- 
képrii-zade (al-Shaka’ik al-Nu‘maniyya, Arabic text in 
margin of Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, Balak 1299, 
i, 87) that Molla Fenari was “muff in the Ottoman 
lands” (mufti fi ‘l-mamlaka al-Uthmaniyya), this being the 
first occurrence of such a title in his work—has gen- 
erally, and rightly, been preferred. (On the consider- 
able problems posed by both lists with respect to the 
Muftis of the 15th century, see R.C. Repp, The Mufti 
of Istanbul, London 1986, 137 ff.) 

If the uncertainties about the facts of the lives of 
the 15th-century Mujiis make it difficult to fix a reli- 
able line of succession, the exiguous nature of the evi- 
dence about their activities renders it equally difficult 
to define their functions and réle. Several certainly, 
and perhaps all, taught at important madrasas while 
holding the office of Mufiz. Fakhr al-Din al-‘Adjami 
(d. 873/1468 >), the second (or third >) Mufi, is re- 
membered for having prevented the young Mehem- 
med II {g.v.] from coming under the influence of the 
Hurifiyya [¢.v.], a fact which suggests that he (like 
some later Mujfiis) may have been regarded as a perso- 
nal religious adviser to the sultan: it is also noteworthy 
that he, unlike his one, possibly two predecessors, but 
like all his successors, did not hold the office of kad 
simultaneously with that of Mufit. Molla Gurani 
(d. 893/1488 [see GGRANT]), while Mufiz, conducted an 
investigation into the suspect conduct of a highly-re- 
garded scholar, while Molla ‘Arab (d. 901/1495-6) was 
likewise involved in several investigations of suspected 
heresy and was also active in persuading Bayezid II 
[¢.v.] to make peace with the Mamliiks in 896/1491. 
No function can be shown to be exclusive to the 
15th-century Mujftis, however, and none common to 
all of them (apart, possibly, from teaching), except, 
importantly, the issuing of fateds [g.v.], which they 
and all their successors, at least until the time of Abu 
1-Su‘ad (d. 982/1574 [¢.v.]), did personally. Their pay 
was low, certainly compared with that of the kad? 
‘askers and kadis [q.vv.], and there is no evidence that 
they were at this stage regularly consulted on affairs 
of state (the Mufti was not in the 15th century, or 
ever, a member of the imperial council, the diwdan-1 
humayiin [q.v.]). 

Despite the apparent lack of definable duties, how- 
ever, several bits of evidence suggest that the office 
of Mufti was one of considerable importance from its 
inception. Early testimony to this effect is found in 
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the account of the Burgundian courtier Bertrandon 
de la Broquiére, who was granted an audience with 
Murad II [¢.v.] in Edirne in Radjab 836/March 1433. 
In describing Murad’s entry into Edirne, he notes that 
he was preceded by “the grand caliph, who is amongst 
[the Ottomans] as the Pope is amongst us”; the edi- 
tor of the work appears certain to be correct in iden- 
tifying “the grand caliph” as the Shaykh al-Islam Fakhr 
al-Din al-‘Adjami (Le voyage d’outremer de Bertrandon de 
la Broguiére, ed. Ch. Schefer, Recueil de voyages et de doc- 
uments, xii, Paris 1892, 181: cf. Repp, op. ctt., 115-16, 
120). This same Fakhr al-Din is likewise found in the 
place of honour, on the sultan’s right hand, at a 
learned discussion during the circumcision feast of two 
of the sons of Mehemmed II in 861/1457. As fur- 
ther evidence of the importance of the office one 
should note that several outstanding scholars of the 
time such as Molla Fenari, Molla Khosrew (d. 885/ 
1480-1 [see KHOsREW MOLLA]) and Molla Garant held 
it as the culmination of distinguished careers. And 
finally in this connection, for all the doubts about the 
authenticity of the kaniin-ndme of Mehemmed II alluded 
to above, the passage therein concerning the Mufti 
cannot be ignored: “The Shaykh al-Islam is the chief 
of the ‘wama’ and the Mu‘allim-i Sultan [Kh*adja/ Hoca] 
is similarly the head of the ‘ulama’. It is fitting for 
the Grand Vizier to place them above himself out of 
respect. But the Mufit and the Kh" adja are many ranks 
higher than the other viziers and also take precedence 
over them.” (On the questions of precedence thus 
raised, see further Repp, op. cit., 192-6.) 

The contrast between, on the one hand, the ill- 
defined and apparently relatively modest duties per- 
formed by the early Muftis and, on the other, the 
considerable prestige which the office of Mufti seems 
to have enjoyed from its very beginnings, is iluminat- 
ing in several respects. The lack of evidence concern- 
ing any significant administrative duties consistently 
and exclusively performed by the 15th-century Mufiis 
makes it difficult to accept that an administrative pur- 
pose can have lain behind the founding of the office. 
Thus R.W. Bulliet’s thesis that the explanation of its 
creation lies in an attempt by the sultans to control 
the Muskim religious establishment by the control of 
the educational system through the Shaykh al-Islam 
appears untenable (The Shatkh al-Islam and the evolution 
of Islamic society, in SI, xxxv [1972], 53-67). (The view 
that the Ottoman sultans attempted to control the 
religious establishment is entirely tenable, but this 
process was accomplished through the creation of a 
highly elaborated hierarchy of learned offices which 
began in the time of Mehemmed II (d. 886/1481), 
long before the Mufti came to head it.) Similarly, 
Walsh’s assertion that the right to issue fateds was 
confined to the Shaykh al-Islam from the inception of 
the office (implicitly as a means of developing a more 
unified system of law) is unsustainable [see FATWA. ii. 
Ottoman Empire, and further, Repp, op. ci., 299-300]. 

Walsh’s recognition of the peculiarly non-secular 
character of the office is noteworthy, however, a point 
reflected also in the most plausible of the explana- 
tions offered by Kramers for the foundation of the 
office, namely that it represents “a survival of the 
ancient mystical religious tradition in the Ottoman 
state, a tradition which demanded alongside of the 
secular power, a religious authority having no judi- 
cial powers but representing, so to speak, the reli- 
gious conscience of the people” (art. Shaikh al-Islam, 
in EI'). To regard the creation of the office of Muft 
as meeting a need for a distinctively religious figure 
in the state, one who would stand apart from the 


secular government, who would embody the author- 
ity of the Skaria@ and who would perhaps even pro- 
vide a religious sanction for the régime, offers the 
basis for an explanation of the creation of the office 
which is consistent with such few facts as are known 
and which at the same time throws a different light 
on some apparent peculiarities connected with it. It 
is in this sense that the separation of the office of 
Mufti from a simultaneously-held post of ‘a@d7—an 
office held in deep suspicion by the more devout 
‘ulama—which occurred with the appointment of Fakhr 
al-Din al-‘Adjami is important. The Mufit’s relatively 
low salary and his not being a member of the diwdn- 
i humdyiin, moreover, far from being signs of the rel- 
ative unimportance of the office in the 15th century, 
as they have usually been regarded, should rather be 
seen as a conscious effort to protect the office from 
the taint of secularism. Why the need for such an 
office was felt—whether in some way it was a response 
to the defeat at the hands of Timir (804/1402), which 
had been widely seen as divine retribution for the 
godlessness of the reign of Bayezid I (1389-1402: see 
H. Inalcik, The rise of Ottoman historiography, in B. Lewis 
and P.M. Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle East, 
London 1962, 155) and/or possibly to heterodox 
movements in the first quarter of the 15th century— 
cannot be known on the basis of the evidence cur- 
rently available. 

Notable amongst the 16th-century Muftis were Molla 
‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali al-Djamali [see pjJAMALT], Kemal Pasha- 
zade [q.v.], and Abu ’l-Su‘iid {¢.v.}. ‘Ali al-Djamali’s 
long period as Muffi (908-32/1503 to 1525-6) saw 
the office acquire significant additional duties in the 
form of the responsibility for the teaching at Bayezid 
IP’s newly-built madrasa in Istanbul (in later times 
assumed by a deputy, the ders wakili) and for the 
supervision (nazdra) of his awkdf, this latter responsi- 
bility being one not infrequently assigned by the sul- 
tans to the Grand Vizier. He is likewise credited with 
having restrained Selim I [g.v.] on several occasions 
from harsh acts on the grounds of a proper concern 
for that sultan’s welfare in the after-life; though 
angered, Selim attempted to reward him with appoint- 
ment to the offices of the two kadi ‘askers combined, 
an offer which ‘Ali Djamali refused. 

Kemal Pasha-zade (d. 940/1534), with Abu ’l-Su‘iid 
perhaps the most noted of Ottoman scholars of the 
classical period, is also associated with him in a famous 
assessment of their respective accomplishments as Mufit: 
“Truly the effect of their idjthad [individual reason- 
ing] was the harmonising of the Ottoman kaniins [q.v.] 
with the noble Shari‘a and the ordering of religious 
and state affairs on the best possible basis” (New‘- 
zade ‘Ata’i [see ‘aTA’I], Hada’ik al-haka’ik fi takmilat 
al-Shaka’tk, Istanbul 1268, 185). 

It was in Abu ‘lSu‘iid’s tenure of the office of 
Shaykh al-Islam (952-82/1545-74) that it was to become 
the head of the already well-established learned hier- 
archy and to take on definitively the form it was to 
have until the 19th century. Greatly valued by Siiley- 
man I [g.v.], Abu ’l-Su‘tid strove, as the passage just 
quoted suggests, to bring together the requirements 
of the Shari‘a and those of the administration of the 
state into a workable legal framework. He was active 
in the issuing of private fatwds as well as fatwds on 
matters of public policy. In the latter category, his 
fatwa authorising the taking of Cyprus from Venice 
(see Peéewi, Ta’rikh, 2 vols., Istanbul 1281-3, i, 486-7) 
may represent the first time a mufit’s fatwa was regarded 
as sufficient religious sanction for an important mat- 
ter of state policy (in later centuries, the Mujit appears 
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to have become at the least the spokesman for the 
‘ulama@’, though he continued to consult widely before 
delivering his opinion: cf. I. Mouradgea d’Ohsson, 
Tableau général de l’Empire othoman, 7 vols., Paris 1788- 
1824, iv, 511-13, 528. On the difficult question of 
the status of the Muftis’ fatwas, see Repp, op. cié., 113- 
15, 212-21, 279-90). If not actually instituted before 
his death, the Mufis’ close involvement in appoint- 
ments to the higher offices in the learned profession, 
a function which they took over from the kadi ‘askers, 
was certainly mooted in Abu ’I-Su‘iid’s time, with the 
intent that he should take on this fundamentally impor- 
tant duty (Repp, op. cit., 293-5). Abu ’l-Su‘iid’s achieve- 
ments were recognised by substantial rewards, notably 
a greatly enhanced salary which, at least from 
973/1566, came to surpass that of the kadi ‘askers. 

Further systematic work needs to be done on the 
nature of the office in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
during which time (and indeed until the end of the 
empire) the Mufli was recognisably a state official, 
having gradually been absorbed into the hierarchy, at 
its head, from the previous position of having stood 
entirely outside it. He was now frequently, if not 
invariably, drawn into the decision-making process, in 
which he played an important part, on matters of 
state policy such as the making of war and peace or 
the deposition of a sultan, not in the forum of the 
diwan-i humayiin, of which, as mentioned earlier, he 
was not a member, but through the medium of “con- 
sultations” (miishdwere, meshwere). The very much greater 
involvement in affairs of state and the consequent 
demands on his time meant that the function of the 
preparation of fatwds, and particularly “private” fatwds, 
a function of such importance in the early years of 
the office, passed largely into the hands of a deputy, 
the fatwa emini, who became with the passage of time 
a highly influential figure in his own right (on this 
post, and the organisation of the Mufft’s deputies gen- 
erally, see Uzungargth, op. cit, 195 ff; U. Heyd, Some 
aspects of the Ottoman feta, in BSOAS, xxxii [1969], 35- 
56). It might be speculated that this absorption into 
the learned hierarchy, at its head, of an office which 
had originally stood outside it, and much of whose 
raison d’étre lay in its independence from the secular 
government, had its cost. Certainly in purely mate- 
rial terms, though the Muftis gained greatly in terms 
of salary, perquisites and defined powers, they lost 
the tenure of the office for life which the early Muftis 
had almost without exception enjoyed; removal from 
the office was by now a common occurrence. 

In 1241/1826, following the destruction of the 
Janissaries, Mahmiid II [9.v.] gave the residence of 
the Agha of the Janissaries near the Siileymaniye mos- 
que to provide an office for the Shaykh al-Islam and 
his department. The Shaykis now for the first time 
had a permanent location for their work, having pre- 
viously carried out their functions in their own resi- 
dences or in rented accommodation [see BAB-I 
MESHIKHAT]. The diminution of the powers and influ- 
ence of the ‘ulama’ generally in the 19th century 
affected the position of the Shaykh al-Islams as well: 
they gradually lost their influence, more particularly 
after the revolution of 1908. The last holder of the 
office, the 131st, resigned on 4 November 1922 in 
the wake of the abolition of the sultanate a few days 
earlier. The office came formally to an end follow- 
ing the abolition of the caliphate on 3 March 1924. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
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SHAYKH MUSA NATHRI, modern Persian 
writer dealing in historical novels. The details con- 


cerning his life are at the best sketchy. By profession, 
he was involved in educational activities, serving as 
principal of the government college Nusrat in Hama- 
dan and as Director of Education in Kirmanshahan 
(for his latter designation, see Armaghdn [March-April 
1930], 73). He edited the periodical Ittihad which was 
published from Hamadan in 1293/1914 (Sadr Hashi- 
mi, 7arkh-i djarayid u magjallat-i Tran, i, Isfahan 1343/ 
1964-5, 46). An article from him, entitled Sha‘ ist 
“Who is a poet?”, appeared after his death in the 
July-August 1968 issue of Anmaghdn, suggesting that he 
died not later than that year. 

Shaykh Misa Nathri was among the pioneers of 
the modern historical novel in Persian. His first work 
in that genre, entitled ‘gtk u saltanat “Love and king- 
ship”, was published at Hamadan in 1337/1919 (repr. 
Bombay 1342/1924), and deals with the exploits of 
Cyrus the Great, founder of the Achaemenid dynasty. 
The material for the narrative was borrowed by the 
author from the French translation of Herodotus’s 
account and historical works in French, as well as 
from the Avesta. The author claimed that his work 
was the first historical novel in Persian composed after 
Western literary models, but Buzurg Alavi has pointed 
out that Muhammad Bakir Mirza Khusrawi’s Shams 
u tughra is earlier (1328/1910). However, as a piece 
of fiction, it hardly stands up to artistic scrutiny. 
According to the criticism of E.G. Browne (LHP, iv, 
465), the book “is overloaded with dates, archaeo- 
logical and mythological notes and prolix historical 
dissertations.” It was the first of a trilogy; the others, 
which appeared later, are Sta@ra-yi Lidt “The Lydian 
star” (Bombay 1344/1925-6) and Sargudhasht-1 shahzdda 
khanum-i Babi “The story of a Babylonian princess” 
(Kirmanshahan 1311/1932). These show only a slight 
advance upon their predecessor, and not surprisingly 
have received little attention from Persian critics. The 
only aspect of Shaykh Misa Nathri’s literary exer- 
cises finding approval concerns his language, which 
tends towards a simplified form. His works, therefore, 
must be judged not so much for their artistic merit 
as for their place in the overall historical evolution 
of modern Persian fiction. 
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SHAYKH SAFI [see sarFt AL-DIN ARDABILT]. 
At-SHAYKH SA‘ID, a monsoon harbour on 

the straits of Bab al-Mandab [@.v.], lying just north 
of the so-called Small Strait on a cape whose high 
cliffs dominate the island of Mayyin [q.v.]. This Strait 
is also called Bab Iskandar because Alexander the 
Great is said to have built a town here. The har- 
bour, named after Shaykh Sa‘id whose tomb is found 
on the northern side of the cape, has been identified 
by Sprenger and Glaser with ancient Ocelis or Acila, 
which is mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy and in the 
Periplus Maris Enythraci, and conceals perhaps some 
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name like ‘Ukayl. The harbour is said to have belonged 
to the pre-Islamic Kataban {g.v.], then to the so-called 
Gebanites and finally to the Himyarites. Its name is 
also connected with Mahra b. Haydan b. ‘Amr b. al- 
Haf, the ancestor of the Mahra {9.v.]. 

The cape was acquired from the local sultan by 
the French admiral Mahé La Bourdonnais in 1734. 
Napoleon Bonaparte wished to garrison the cape, a 
proposal which was also suggested by the French gov- 
ernment to Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.]. When the 
latter was preparing to put the plan into force in 
1838, he encountered the resolute opposition of the 
British, who occupied Aden in 1839 and established 
a coaling station on Mayyin (Perim) in 1857. The 
cape was bought from the local sultan ‘Alt Tabat by 
a Marseilles firm, and turned over to the Société de 
Bab al-Mandab in 1871. In 1884 the harbour was 
occupied by the Turks, who fortified the cape, not- 
withstanding continuous but fruitless attempts by the 
French to enforce their claims. Al-Shaykh Sa‘id was 
bombarded by the British in 1914, but the Turks 
held out, being supported in 1915 by troops sent by 
the Zaydi Imam Yahya b. al-Mansir. The Turks 
even bombarded Mayyiin and temporarily closed the 
Straits of Bab al-Mandab. 
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SHAYKH at-TA’IFA (see at-TisI, MUHAMMAD B. 

AL-HASAN]. eee, « 

AL-SHAYKH at-YUNANI, the disguise of one 
of the participants in the transmission of 
authoritative Neoplatonic thought to Islam 
based upon a translation of large portions of books 
IV-VI of the Enneads of Plotinus. Fragments with this 
designation have been recovered without, however, 
allowing a reconstruction of the form and extent of 
his work. It is also debatable whether al-Shaykh al- 
Yiinani was substituting for the name of a given 
philosopher and even might have belonged to the 
entire lost Arabic Plotinus source. The wide range of 
meaning of shaykh [q.v.] permits a choice between 
“Greek Teacher” and “Greek Old Man”; occasional 
Greek references to some Neoplatonists as gerén, among 
them Porphyry (see Kutsch), might perhaps tip the 
scales in favour of “Old Man”, whether Porphyry’s 
role in the Arabic Plotinus reflects historical links [see 
FURFURIYUs}] or not (see Zimmermann). In addition to 
the fragments from the Enneads, al-Shaykh al-Yanant 
is credited with a brief treatise on topics of Neoplatonic 
philosophy. In this case, as well as in other references, 
there can hardly be any doubt that he was under- 
stood to be one and same person, even where he is 
brought into contact with ancient philosophers or, 
rather mysteriously, is described as a pupil of Diogenes 
(see Sivan al-hikma, ed. D.M. Dunlop, 56-7, 58-61). 
The manifold problems connected with this figure can- 
not be separated from the entire complicated and 
fateful history of the Arabic Plotinus, for which see 
UTHOLODJIVA. 
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SHAYKHIYYA, an important school of spec- 
ulative theology within Twelver Shi‘ism, influen- 
tial mainly in Persia and ‘Irak since the early 19th 
century. Although at times its leaders have been 
excommunicated and its doctrines condemned as 
heretical, Shaykhism (also known as the Kashfiyya) 
has accommodated itself fairly successfully with the 
majority Usilr establishment and is generally regarded 
as a school (madhhab) rather than a sect (firka). Babism 
[see BAB, BABis] began in the 1840s as a radical devel- 
opment of Shaykhi heterodoxy. 

1. Early history. 

The origins of Shaykhism are to be found in a 
highly original attempt to effect a synthesis between 
(1) the theosophical Shi‘ism of Mulla Sadra Shirazi 
[g.v.] and the School of Isfahan, (2) the waning Akhbari 
tendency, and (3) what Amanat calls a “diffuse gnos- 
ticism”, influenced by crypto-Isma‘ili and related ideas. 
Later Shaykhi doctrine owes much to a wish to play 
down the school’s own distinctiveness and effect a 
compromise with the Usili establishment. 

The school’s originator, Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsa’i 
(1166-1241/1753-1826 [9.v.}), is still reckoned one of 
the leading Shi‘t ‘ulama’ of the early Kadjar period, 
and a thinker of considerable force. His early life in 
al-Ahsa’, a backwater with few provisions for religious 
learning, was unpropitious for one with ambitions to 
scholarship; but by the time of his arrival in the 
Shi shrine colleges of ‘Irak in the early 1790s, he 
already possessed a prodigious knowledge, not only of 
Sikh and kalam, but of the theosophical texts that were 
to form the basis of a wide-ranging critique in later 
years. 

More importantly, he had experienced numerous 
dreams and visions, chiefly of the Imams, allowing 
him to claim privileged understanding of the Kuran 
and Traditions. This claim to intuitive knowledge sets 
al-Ahsa’i apart from the representatives of the two 
main currents of Shi‘i thinking then contending for 
dominance: the Usilis, with their emphasis on igjthad 
through reasoning, and the Akhbaris [see AKHBARIYYA 
in Suppl.], who stressed a literal adherence to the 
texts themselves, without recourse to igjtthdd. 

Having acquired licences from several eminent muqj- 
tahids, in 1221/1806 al-Ahsa’? travelled to Persia. Here 
he remained for almost twenty years, patronised by 
Fath ‘Ali Shah [9.v.] and a succession of Kadjar nota- 
bles. He lived mainly in Yazd (1806-14) and Kir- 
mansh&ah (1814-21), where he enjoyed the patronage 
of Muhammad ‘Ali Mirz4 and wrote some of his 
most important books, including the Skark al-ziyara al- 
djdmi‘a al-kabira (his magnum opus) and commentaries 
on the Risala al-“lmiyya of Muhsin Fayd al-Kashani 
and the ‘Arshiyya and Masha‘%ir of Mulla Sadra. 

In 1822 in Kazwin, al-Ahsa’i first encountered a 
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charge of apostasy, and in the last four years of his 
life, spent largely in Karbala’, he became the object 
of a campaign of vilification. He died on his way to 
Mecca on 21 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 1241/27 June 1826, aged 
seventy-three. 

Al-Ahsa’t was succeeded in Karbala’ by a younger 
Persian disciple, Sayyid Kazim Rashti (d. 1259/1844; 
birth dates range from 1198/1784 to 1214/1799-1800 
[¢.v.]), like his mentor the product of a non-clerical 
family. Rashti remained in Karbala’ until his death 
and, despite repeated denials that he had established 
a new madhkhab within Islam and insistence that he 
was no more than an expounder and defender of the 
views of al-Ahsa@’i, became an effective focus for the 
allegiance of a small but influential grouping of ‘ulamda’ 
and laymen. A school had effectively been created: 
on Rashti’s death, his followers split into radically dif- 
ferent factions. This division, which has recently been 
studied in some detail by Amanat, Bayat, and Mac- 
Eoin, is of wide significance, since it encapsulates some 
of the most important tensions in Kadjar Shi‘ism. 

The two most extreme divisions to emerge after 
1844 were Babism, which rapidly outgrew its ShaykhT 
origins to proclaim a new revelation and a new Shari, 
_ and a conservative branch based in Tabriz. This lat- 
ter group included leading ‘uama’, merchants, govern- 
ment officials, and notables; after a period of wholesale 
separation from the religious mainstream, it merged 
with it and lost its character as a distinct school. 

The successive claims of Sayyid ‘Ali Muhammad 
Shirazi, the Bab [¢.v.], were a logical development of 
several strains in Shaykhi thinking, most importantly 
the emphasis on intuitive knowledge and the concept 
of a single individual, the Perfect Shit or 646, who 
could act as an infallible guide to the Imam. Both 
al-Ahsa’i and Rashti seem to have been regarded (and 
to have regarded themselves) in this light; the latter 
divided the dispensation of Islam into two distinct 
periods: a cycle of outward observances (which came 
to an end after twelve centuries) and one of inner 
truth (which began with the appearance of al-Ahsa’i). 

2. Kirmani Shaykhism. 

The Bab’s chief rival for the allegiance of the school 
was Hadjdj Muhammad Karim Khan Kirmani (1225- 
88/1810-70), the eldest son of Ibrahim Khan Zahir 
al-Dawla, the governor of Kirman and Balidistan 
(1803-24) and one of al-Ahsa’i’s leading patrons in 
Persia. A member of the ruling Kadjar family by 
birth and marriage, Karim Khin’s role as a religious 
leader in the Kirm4n region was both strengthened 
and complicated by his position as the senior mem- 
ber of the powerful Ibrahimi clan and his control of 
its financial resources. The history of Kirmani Shay- 
khism is closely linked both to the fortunes of the 
Ibrahimi family and wider political developments. 

A prolific writer and would-be polymath, Karim 
Khan sought to reconcile Shaykhi teaching with Usilr 
orthodoxy, insisting that the school agreed in all its 
main principles (usii/) with traditional Shi‘ doctrine, 
while differing only in practice (furii‘). The clear het- 
erodoxy of the Bab and his followers was both an 
impetus to this policy and an aid in furthering it. 
Hence his ambivalence over the doctrine of the Fourth 
Support (al-rukn al-rabi‘), with which he became par- 
ticularly associated. In a novel reworking of the 
traditional five bases of religion (divine unity, prophet- 
hood, resurrection, divine justice, and the imamate), 
Kirmani reduced them to three (knowledge of God, 
prophethood, and imdma) and added a fourth pillar, 
knowledge of the friends and enemies of the Imams. 
In its original formulation, this doctrine leaned towards 


recognition of a single, divinely-appointed mediator 
between the Imam and the faithful (identified with 
al-Ahsa’i, Rashti, and, it would seem, Kirmani him- 
self). Later, however, almost certainly as a reaction 
to the Bab’s advancement of similar claims, this was 
modified to a more general advocacy of the ‘ulamda’ 
and other holy figures as representatives of the Imam. 
In many respects, this debate prefigures that around 
Khumayni’s concept of wilayat al-fakth and whether 
its application should be to a single individual or a 
collective body of mudjtahids. 

Kirmani’s most significant break with the doctrine 
of an inspired guide came, however, with his appoint- 
ment of his own son, Muhammad Khan (1263-1324/ 
1846-1906) and the creation of a spiritual dynasty 
similar to those found in Sifism. Leadership of the 
school was passed down through a series of Ibrahimi 
khans (generally known by the title Sarkar Aka): Hadjd} 
Zayn al-‘Abidin Khan (1276-1360/1859-1942), Abu 
‘l-Kasim Khan (1314-89/1896-1969), and ‘Abd al- 
Rida Khan (d. 1979). This period saw mounting con- 
servatism, particularly with regard to social reform 
and acceptance of Western ideas. Bayat speaks of 
intellectual stagnation in a situation where original 
Shaykhi doctrine was taught privately while public 
profession was made of orthodoxy (Bayat, 181). 

During the leadership of Hadjdj Muhammad Khan, 
tension between Shaykhis and their opponents, known 
as Baldsaris, erupted into violence on several occa- 
sions, culminating in virtual civil war in 1905 (Mac- 
Eoin, Balésari). Identification of the Shaykhis with 
Kadjar interests, and Muhammad Khin’s own hard- 
line royalist stance, encouraged a widening of the 
issues to a point where the original dispute was eclipsed 
by growing agitation for a constitution. 

Following the assassination of ‘Abd al-Rida Khan 
in the aftermath of the Iranian revolution of 1979, 
the headquarters of the school was moved to Basra 
in ‘Irak, where leadership passed to Hadjdj Sayyid 
‘Aly Misawi. 

At its height in the last century, Shaykhism was 
an influential school with converts in all the main 
Persian cities, ‘Irak, India, and eastern Arabia. In 
Persia, the membership included high-ranking govern- 
ment officials and even Muzaffar al-Din Shah [¢.v.]: 
in this respect, it appears to have been an acceptable 
alternative to Siifism, following the collapse of the 
Ni‘matullahi revival of the early 19th century. 

3. Doctrine. 

In broad terms, Shaykhi doctrine differs very little 
from that of orthodox Twelver Shi‘ism, and is gen- 
erally little further from it than the views of the theo- 
sophical thinkers: if anything, al-Ahsa’l and Rashti 
made greater efforts than Sadra and his followers to 
remain part of the official religious system. Despite 
an obvious debt to Ibn al-‘Arabi and the Shi‘ theoso- 
phers, al-Ahsa’i disagreed with them on several impor- 
tant issues, in particular the doctrine of the oneness 
of existence (wahkdat al-wudjid). Since God remains 
ontologically separate from and inaccessible to cre- 
ation, al-Ahsa’i emphasised the role of the prophets 
and imams as intermediaries between the divine and 
human worlds. Within this context, he regarded the 
imams as the four causes of creation: active (they are 
the locations of the divine will); material (all things 
have been created from the rays of their lights); for- 
mal (God created the forms of all creatures from the 
lights of their forms); and final (God created all things 
for their sake). 

It was this view that led to one of the earliest argu- 
ments against al-Ahsa’I, namely, that he held the 
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imams to be creators instead of God. Although he 
denied this criticism in its extreme form, and argued 
that his views were based on well-known traditions, 
there is no doubt that the imams and their role as 
manifestations of the divinity played a central role in 
his theology. Belief in the necessity for the continu- 
ing presence of an imam combined with al-Ahsa’i’s 
own conviction of the possibility of visionary contact 
and inspiration to produce a central doctrinal focus 
on intermediacy in each generation. 

This itself led to the view that religious truth has 
developed through the ages, mankind being likened 
to a growing child in need of progressively stronger 
diets. Alongside the idea of an age of inner truth suc- 
ceeding one of outward observance, Shaykhi teaching 
proposed that humanity had either come of age or 
was about to do so—a doctrine which had its strongest 
impact on Babism and its successor, Baha’ism [¢.0.]. 

Rashti’s belief that a new age of spirituality had 
started with al-Ahsa’r seems to have given rise to 
speculation within the school as to the possibility of 
the advent of the Twelfth Imam’s imminent advent, 
but how extensive such chiliastic expectation really 
was it is very hard to establish. The Kirmani Shaykhis 
naturally play down all suggestions of messianism, 
while modern Baha’is exaggerate its role on the basis 
of oral statements. In their writings, both al-Ahsa’r 
and Rashti adopt a conventional attitude to the ques- 
tion of the Imam’s return. Nevertheless, the fact that 
Rashti’s death was immediately followed by a fran- 
tic outburst of millenarianism suggests that, at the 
very least, talk of living gates to the Imam had excited 
speculation that the Mahdi himself might soon make 
his appearance. 

In their lifetimes, however, orthodox criticism of 
al-Ahsa’r and Rashti found a particular focus in the 
former’s teaching on the eschatology of the individ- 
ual. In several works—notably the Sharh al-ziydra—he 
developed an original doctrine of resurrection based 
on a complex system of physical and spiritual bodies 
(for details, see MacEoin, Cosmology, Corbin, Terre céleste, 
146-74). According to this scheme, man possesses four 
bodies: two gasad and two gism. For the orthodox, 
the crucial problem with this system, which involves 
resurrection in an interworld known as Hirkalya, was 
its denial of a return for the first gjasad, the fleshly 
body of terrestrial elements. Although the Shaykhi 
doctrine does not entirely spiritualise the process of 
resurrection, it tended to be interpreted in that way 
by the school’s opponents. 

4. Literature. 

The corpus of written materials produced by the 
school’s leadership is enormous, although very little 
has been penned by adherents. A great deal still exists 
only in manuscript form, although the ShaykhT com- 
munity of Kirman has made microfilm copies of all 
the onginals in its own library. Their Sa‘adat Press 
has published reliable editions of works by all the 
shaykhs, amounting to several hundred volumes, and 
plans to issue more. A full bibliography of Shaykhi 
writing from al-Ahsa’i to Abu ‘l-Kasim Khan may be 
found in the latter’s Fihrist, to which Momen’s The 
works of Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsa@’i is useful addition. 
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SHAYKHU, LUWIS, conventionally L. Cuemuo, 
with the correct name Rizk Allah b. Yisuf b. ‘Abd 
al-Masth b. Ya‘kitb (1859-1927), Jesuit scholar and 
polygraph. He was the author of many works on 
Arabic language and literature, especially, Christian 
Arabic, and founder of the journal al-Mashrik. Ori- 
ginally from upper Mesopotamia, he spent most of 
his life in Beirut. 

Born at Mardin [q.v.], now in Turkey, he came to 
Beirut at the age of nine for secondary education. 
He entered the Jesuit order in 1874, studied for four 
years in France, and on his return to Lebanon, taught 
in the Jesuit secondary school in Beirut where he 
began publication of his Magjani al-adab. After further 
studies at the Université de Saint-Joseph, in England, 
Austria and Paris, where he became familiar with li- 
braries there and with current orientalist scholarship, 
he returned in 1894 to Beirut and stayed there sub- 
stantially until his death, devoting himself to work on 
Arabic language and literature and to editing al-Mash- 
nk, founded by him in 1898. 

A catalogue of his impressive literary output, virtually 
exhaustive, has been given by C. Hechaimé, his suc- 
cessor as editor of al-Mashnk, in his Bibliographie ana- 
lytique du Pére Louts Cheikho, avec introd. et index, Beirut 
1979, which also includes (161-78) everything which 
had until then appeared on Shaykhi, during his life- 
time and afterwards, and in both the Arab world and 
that of Orientalist scholarship. 

Of his 2,750 writings, the greater part of which— 
though not the most important—appeared in al-Mash- 
nk, some 979 titles are devoted to Christianity and 
its writings, not directly concerned with Arabic studies. 
But his major works included his anthology of Arabic 
literature, the Magjani al-adab fi hada ik al-‘Arab, Beirut 
1882-3, 6 vols.; his Sharh on it, 3 vols.; and its Faharis. 
The whole work had a great success, with many 
editions. He edited, from manuscript, the Arabic ver- 
sion of Kalla wa-Dimna [q.v.] (1905), the diwans of 
Abu ’l-‘Atahiyya (1886, 1887), of al-Khansa’, and 
above all, of the Hamdsa of al-Buhtur7 (1910). In the 
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field of philology, he edited Ibn al-Sikkit’s K. Jslah al- 
mantik and K. al-Alfaz; two general works on the Arab 
literature of the 19th century and the first quarter of 
the 20th century respectively; and his Catalogue raisonné 
des manuscrits de la Bibl. Or. de Beyrouth (191-3-26), a 
library of which he was in effect the founder and the 
donor of a large part of its mss. 

A lifelong concern of Shaykhi was to highlight the 
contribution of Arab Christians to the Arabic lan- 
guage and literature, a topic little noticed until his 
time. It was this fact, plus criticisms from some Western 
and Arab scholars, which led him to write, from 1910 
onwards, one of his most important and controver- 
sial works, al-Nasraniyya wa-ddabuha bayna ‘Arab al-Dja- 
hiliyya/ Le christianisme et la littérature chrétienne en Arabie 
avant l’'Islam. He had already written on the topic ear- 
lier in his career, but this work excited, when gath- 
ered together in three vols. 1912-23, lively polemics, 
well studied in Hechaimé, Louis Cheikho et son livre: Le 
christianisme et la littérature chrétienne en Arabie avant I’Islam, 
Beirut 1967. Shaykhii was criticised for including as 
Christians poets whose religious allegiance was doubt- 
ful or unclear, but Hechaimé points out that he had 
the over-enthusiasm of a pioneer but was breaking 
new ground in bringing the topic forward for critical 
assessment and examination. 

Yet undoubtedly his major achievement was al- 
Mashnk, founded in 1898 and having appeared, with 
interruptions from the two World Wars, continuously 
ever since; it is thus, with Zaydan’s al-Hilal, the sole 
journal of the late 19th century to have survived till 
the present time. His declared aim for it was “stren- 
uously to support the cause of the Christian religion, 
and to promote seriously the disciplines of oriental 
scholarship and the diffusion of the sciences”. Like 
many other founders of journals of the Nahda, he 
threw himself totally into it, writing numerous articles, 
almost all its reviews of works appearing at the time: 
a total of 2,700 writings, making up ca. 7,000 pages. 
If some of his apologetic concerns are now less promi- 
nent, the journal remains highly valuable for recon- 
stituting the intellectual milieu of the late 19th century 
in the East, and is an immensely valuable source on 
the Arabic language and literature of its time. 

Shaykhi, disregarded by some, strongly criticised 
by others, at times not always himself showing a sense 
of discernment, could never be ignored, given the 
stature of his personality, his immense literary output 
and his restless character. He remains, with others of 
his colleagues at Beirut, such as L. Ma‘lif, A. Salhani, 
H. Lammens and J.B. Belot, a major figure in Arabic 
letters of the Nahda. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. Brockelmann’s 
notice, S III, 428, is very short and has errors. 
Those of Y.A. Daghir, Beirut 1956, ii, 515-24, of 
Kahhala, Mu’allifin, viii, 161-2, and Zinkli, A‘ém 
5Beirut 1980, iii, 246-7, are equally succinct. 

. (L. Pouzet) 

SHAYKIYYA (sic; the name comes from the 
eponym, Shayk; there is no medial hamza), a tribe 
of the northern Nilotic Sudan, first mentioned 
in 1529 (R.S. O’Fahey and J.L. Spaulding, Kingdoms 
of the Sudan, London 1974, 28). The approximate his- 
torical boundaries of their territory stretched from al- 
Dabba, at the southern end of the great bend of the 
Nile, upstream to just above the Fourth Cataract. 

Despite claims to ‘Abbasid descent, the Shaykiyya 
are undoubtedly Arabised and Islamised Nubians (J.L. 
Spaulding, The Old Shaigi language in historical perspec- 
twe, in History in Africa, xvii [1990], 283-92). In the 
16th century, they were subjects of the Fundj Sultanate 


[g.v.] under the latter’s northern governors, the 
“Abdallab. At the end of the 17th century the Shay- 
kiyya revolted against ‘Abdallab rule; thereafter, they 
were de facto independent until the Turco-Egyptian 
conquest of 1820, which they fiercely resisted. 

On the eve of the 1820 conquest, the Shaykiyya 
were divided into four kingdoms—Hannikab, Kadjabi, 
‘Adlanab and ‘Umarab. Under Turco-Egyptian rule 
(1820-85), many Shaykiyya horsemen served the régime 
as irregular soldiers (ba shibiizuk), while others took serv- 
ice with the Khartoum traders in the southern Sudan. 
During the time of the Mahdist rebellion and state 
(1882-98 [see MAHDIyya]), many Shaykiyya went over 
to the Mahdi, while others resisted. During the Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium (1898-1956), many Shaykiyya 
joined the Sudan Defence Force; upon independence 
in 1956, a significant proportion of the officer class 
were Shayki. 

Bibliography: W. Nicholls, The Shaikia, An account 
of the Shaikia tribes and of the history of Dongola Province 
from the XIVth to the XIXth century, Dublin 1913 (ex- 
panded Ar. tr. ‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abdin, Khartoum 
n.d.); Hayder Ibrahim, The Shaigiya. The cultural and 
social change of a Northern Sudanese riverain people, Wies- 
baden 1979; Ali Salih Karrar, The Sufi brotherhoods 
in the Sudan, London 1992 (main focus on the 
Shaykiyya region). (R.S. O’Faney) 
SHAYTAN (a.), evil spirit, demon, devil. 

1. In pre-Islamic Arabia. 

According to the lexicographers, shaytan is derived 
from the verb shatena “to detain somebody in order 
to divert him from his intention and his destination”, 
Shatan being “a cord” and shatin “an evil man”. The 
verbs shaytana and tashaytana signify “to behave like 
the shaytan”. 

The shaytan is an evil, rebellious spirit, inhabiting 
Hell-Fire; he cannot be seen, but he is imagined as 
a being of great ugliness (al-Djahiz, Hayawdn, vi, 213). 
Proverbs underline his wickedness, his cunning and 
his malice. He is called by this name for having 
turned aside from the righteous path and for rebel- 
lion; hence the name is applied to any impertinent 
rebel among humans, ginn and animals (Yakit, 
Mu‘dam, Beirut 1957, iii, 384). Defining the Ginn [4.0], 
al-Djahiz (Hayawdn, vi, 291) states: “If he is faithless, 
dishonest, hostile, wicked, he is a shaytén (demon); if 
he succeeds in supporting an edifice, lifting a heavy 
weight and listening at the doors of Heaven (astirak 
al-sam‘) he is a mand (rebel); if he is more than this, 
he is an ‘Yrit (powerful demon); more still, he is an 
‘abkart (genie of great intelligence)”. Prior to this (vi, 
191) he has declared: “If he is pure, clean, untouched 
by any defilement, being entirely good, he is a malak 
(angel)”. 

This definition corresponds closely to the notions 
of the pre-Islamic Arabs, for whom the shaylan is a 
rebellious ginnt. This emerges from Kuranic state- 
ments, which on numerous occasions evoke a degree 
of identity between shaytan and djinn or gann. This 
applies in particular to the passages relating to the 
story of Solomon (II, 102; XXI, 82; XX XVIII, 377), 
to the Revelation (XXVI, 210, 221; VI, 112, 121), 
to the guarding of the doors of Heaven (XV, 17; 
XXXVII, 7; EXVII, 5) and to the kidnapping of 
humans by spirits (VI, 71). There are numerous pas- 
sages where shayatin denotes the deities of paganism 
(IL, 14; IV, 76, 117, 119-120; V, 90-1; XEX, 44-5; 
etc.). The same sense is also given to ginn in VI, 
100, and XXXIV, 41. 

In the most ancient Arab traditions, reflected in 
the lexica, in the Kur’an and in the Hadith and the 
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Akhbar, the shaytan is seen as a “genie”, sometimes 
good and sometimes evil. He accompanies man in all 
his activities. The Prophet is reported to have said: 
“There is not one of you who does not have a karin 
derived from the ginn” and “There is no descendant 
of Adam who does not have a shayjén attached to 
him (see al-Damiri, Haydt al-hayawan, i, 242, 246, 
quoting Muslim, see Concordance de la Tradition Musul- 
mane, s.v. shayfan). This “inseparable companion” ap- 
pears in Kuran L, 24, 27, as a second witness on 
the Day of Judgment, in parallel with the sa’ik and 
shahid (v. 21) who is the man’s guardian angel. The 
angel being a foreign importation, the composer of 
the text has judged it appropriate to mention his rival, 
more familiar to those for whom the Revelation is 
intended. 

A man’s activity seems to be conditioned by the 
presence of this karin beside him or within him. Through 
his superhuman intelligence, the latter seems to be at 
the origin of all progress. In fact, in the Kur’anic 
story of Solomon, it is said that the latter received 
from God, among other favours, shayatin builders 
(banna’) and divers (ghawwdas), functions which were 
imposed upon them (XXXVIII, 37). Al-Djzhiz, speak- 
ing of the intelligence of the shayfan, writes: “The 
shayatin are, by comparison with us, more subtle, less 
harmful, more intelligent, less curious, of lighter body, 
of more extensive knowledge and of more profound 
wisdom. For proof of this, all that is needed is gen- 
eral agreement that there is nothing on the earth that 
is of marvellous innovation, subtle, majestic, nor any 
secret or manifest transgression, emanating from pas- 
sion and desire, which is not the consequence of a 
solicitation by the shayfan and a seduction exerted by 
him” (Hayawan, Cairo 1323/1905-6, vi, 83-4). In fact, 
in the folklore of pre-Islamic Arabia, every work “of 
genius” is attributed to the shaytdn (e.g. the construc- 
tion of Iram Dhat al-‘Imad). 

One of the well-known roles of this sarin, called 
tabi® “follower” or sahib “companion”, is to act as 
inspirer to soothsayers and prophets (see Fahd, La dw- 
ination arabe, 91 ff.). The Angel Gabriel, inspirer of 
the Prophet, is called shaytén by a woman of Kuraysh 
(abta’a ‘alayht shaytanuhu “his shaytan has been late in 
coming”). It was after this delay on the part of the 
Angel that sira XCIII was revealed (see al-Bukhari, 
ed. Bulak 1289/1872, i, 146). 

Still better known is the shaytan of the poet. Al- 
Dyahiz relates that the Arabs “claimed that every great 
poet (fakl) had a shaytan of whom he was merely the 
mouthpiece” (Hayawan, vi, 225-9). This shaytan could 
have its own name: that of al-Farazdak was called 
‘Amr (see I. Goldziher, Dte Ginnen der Dichter, in DZMG, 
xlv [1891], 685 ff; Tor Andrae, Mahomet, sa vie et sa 
doctrine, Paris 1938, 28, compares this shaytdén to the 
“muse” of the poet). It was reckoned to be either 
male or female: Abu ’l-Nadjm boasted that the shaydtin 
of all the other poets were female, whereas his was 
male (quoted in La dwination arabe, 74, no. 1); another 
claimed that, despite his youthful age, “his shaytan was 
the greatest among the djinn” (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, loc. 
cit.). The poet was in a relationship of absolute depend- 
ence with regard to his shaytan (see e.g. Aghdni, vii, 
67, quoted in La dwination arabe, loc. cit.). This depen- 
dence and the loyalty which it supposedly entailed 
earned poets the nickname of kilab al-ginn “the dogs 
of the djinn” (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, loc. cit.). 

The Kuran abhors the poet on account of the 
mystical and magical nature conferred upon him, both 
through the mystery of the secret knowledge which 
he possesses and through the fact that he is the habi- 


tation of a spirit at whose behest he speaks and com- 
poses his verses; all of this makes him a dangerous 
member of society. Hudjr, the last king of Kinda, is 
supposed to have expelled his son Imru’ al-Kays and 
to have “sworn not to dwell in his presence in order 
to avoid the shame [which would have attached to 
him], resulting from the fact that his son spoke in 
verses” (Aghdni, ix, 44, La divination arabe, 74). Accused 
by his enemies of being a poet, Muhammad vehe- 
mently refutes the charge. Numerous siiras stress the 
absence of any similarity between his message and 
that of the poet: “We have not taught him poetry” 
(XXXVI, 69); “This is not the speech of a poet” 
(LXIX, 4). The basis of this reaction was definitely 
the belief deeply ingrained among Arabs that poetic 
inspiration was demonic in origin. The spirit which 
inspired Hassan b. Thabit {g.v.], Muhammad’s own 
poet, was, at the outset of his career, a female Ginni. 
A text of al-Djahiz exposes an attempt at the depa- 
ganisation of poetic inspiration in Islam. In effect, the 
Prophet would have replaced this shaytan with “the 
holy spirit” (rik al-kudus). “Speak, he was told, and 
Djibril shall be with you; ‘holy spirit’ being one of 
the names given to Djibril” (Hayawdan, loc. cit; La div- 
ination arabe, 72-3). The djinni of ‘Abid b. al-Abras made 
him swallow a hair-roller in his sleep and caused him 
to rise; he rose speaking in verse, something that he 
had never done before, and he became the poet of 
the Bani Asad (Aghani, xix, 84; La divination arabe, 73). 
The angelology and demonology of primitive Islam 
remained rudimentary and anthropomorphic. “The 
conception of inspiration and revelation from these 
sources is deeply felt. The hadiths assembled by Ibn 
Sa‘d (Tabakat, i/1, 131 f.) regarding the various atti- 
tudes of the Prophet at the time when he was under 
the influence of inspiration, illustrate such a concep- 
tion” (La divination arabe, 75 ff.). For more substantial 
information, see Fahd, in Sources ortentales, viii [1971], 
155-214, section Angels, demons and dinns in Islam. 
Bibliography: Besides the references made in 
the text, ample documentation is to be found in 
the article mentioned above (212-14) and in the 
voluminous notes. See also Fahd, La divination arabe, 
Paris 1987. For the pagan deities (Nuhum, Kuzah, 
Taghit, etc.) considered to be shaydtin, see idem, 
Le panthéon de VArabie Centrale a la vealle de Vhégire, 
Paris 1968, index s.v. shaytén. The notions of al- 
Djahiz, al-Damiri, al-Kazwini, etc. have been assem- 
bled by G. van Vloten in Démonen, Geister und Zauber 
bei den alten Arabern, in WZKM, vii [1893], 169-87, 
233-47, viii (1894), 59-73, 290-2. In this article, the 
emphasis is laid on lexicographical material. See 
also: A.S. Tritton, Spirits and demons in Arabia, in 
JRAS (1934), 715-27; A. Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel 
und Engel im Koran, Leipzig 1928; Goldziher, Ab- 
handlungen zur arabischen Philologie, i, Leiden 1896, 
where qjinn, shaytan, hidja’, la‘na, etc. are examined. 
Among the Arabic sources, the following should 
be cited: Tabari, i, 79 ff. (where there is a compila- 
tion of traditional notions on the origin and organ- 
isation of angels, demons and djinn); Kazwini, ‘Agja’ib 
al-makhlikat, i, 55-63 (Ger. tr. with commentary by 
SJ. Ansbacher, Die Abschnitte tiber die Geister und die 
wunderbaren Geschopfe aus Kazwint’s Kosmographie, Kiel 
1905; F. Taeschner, Die Psychologie Kazwini’s, Kiel- 
Tiibingen 1912). Considering the importance of the 
material contained in the K. al-Hayawan of Djahiz 
(the references of van Vloten being based on man- 
uscript sources), the passages concerned are the fol- 
lowing (ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Haran, Beirut 1388/ 
1969): i, 153, 300: shaytan al-hamaia; i, 153, 300; 
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iv, 133; vi, 192: haya = shaytdn; i, 153; vi, 193: 
the pride of the shaytan; i, 291; vi, 190-1: defini- 
tion of the gin; vi, 194-5: the djinn, the ascetics 
and the traditionists; iv, 39-40; vi, 211: n’as al- 
shayatin;, vi, 220-2: images of Ginn, ghils, angels and 
humans; vi, 22: hadiths on the existence of the 
shayatin, vi, 225-9: the shayatin of the poets; vi, 230, 
265-81: istirak al-samS vi, 231-3: shayatin of Sham 


and of India; i, 299, 300; vi, 213, 214, 218: varia. 


(T. Faxp) 

2. In the Kur’4n and Islamic lore. 

The word is used 70 times in the Kur’an in the 
singular form, including six times in the indefinite 
(IV, 117, XV, 17, XXII, 3, XXXVII, 7, XLII, 36, 
LXXXI, 25), plus 18 times in the plural shaydfin, 
always definite. Etymologically, the word is related to 
the Hebrew satan; the route of its passage into Arabic 
is not evident, although it is generally thought to have 
passed into Arabic through Christian languages (espe- 
cially Ethiopic). 

In the singular usage, al-Shaytan is a personal name 
equivalent to Iblis [g.v.] and its employment is par- 
allel to the Jewish and Christian use of the name. 
The relationship between the names Iblis (used only 
1] times in the Kur’an) and al-Shaytan is notewor- 
thy. The name Iblis figures mainly in the stories of 
the creation of Adam and the subsequent fall of the 
devil (the context of 9 passages is “bowing” before 
Adam). Al-Shaytan, on the other hand, is the one 
who tempts Adam and Eve, but his role in scripture 
extends well beyond this one myth. Iblis, then, is the 
one who is proud and disobedient, while al-Shaytan 
is the tempter and it is in that role that the empha- 
sis falls within the Kur’4n in speaking of him in other 
contexts as well. The two names are used within the 
same narrative (II, 30-9) in such a manner that it 
does not seem possible to suggest that there has been 
a blending of separate myths related to these two 
names. The implication (most likely derived from 
Christian sources) may be that, within the telling of 
the myth which is reflected in the Kur’4n, Iblis gained 
the name al-Shaytan after his disobedience (see e.g. 
al-Tabart, i, 80). 

According to the Kur’anic picture, among Satan’s 
attributes are his ability to cause fear (III, 175), cause 
people to slip (II, 36, III, 155), lead astray (IV, 60), 
precipitate enmity and hatred (V, 91), make people 
forget (VI, 68, XVIII, 63), tempt (VII, 27, XLVI, 
25), cause to forget (XII, 42), and provoke strife (XVII, 
53). He is described as a comrade to unbelievers (IV, 
38), a manifest foe (VII, 22), an enemy (XII, 5). Guile 
(IV, 76), defilement (VIII, 11) and abomination (V, 
90) are associated with him. The image of evil as a 
“path”, like that of righteousness, is conveyed: Satan 
takes steps and his followers take steps towards him 
(II, 168, 208, VI, 142, XXIV, 21; see also IV, 83). 
Satan is thus seen as an influence towards a number 
of specific as well as more general sins, actions which 
take people away from God. Among his tools to do 
this are a number of vocal attributes: he calls (XXXI, 
21), simply speaks (XTV, 22, LEX, 16), promises (II, 
268), and whispers (VII, 20, XX, 120; see also L, 
16, CXIV, 4-5). The subtlety of the evil influence is 
especially suggested by the onomatopoeic waswasa 
(“whisper”) in its root repetition, in its insistence that 
Satan does not just call or speak but comes over and 
over again. 

The proper name al-Shaytan may be distinguished 
from the Kur’anic plural usage shayatin, which is 
often thought to reflect Arabian notions of devils, al- 
though it is used in a sense which is not unknown 


within the Biblical tradition also (e.g. “adversaries” in 
1 Samuel, XXIX, 4). These “devils” can be humans 
or Ginn [q.v.; see Kur’an, VI, 112] and come in vary- 
ing ranks [see e.g. ‘rrit]. The references suggest that 
the word is used to refer to the hosts of evil (e.g. 
Kur’an, II, 102, VI, 121), the evil leaders among 
humans (e.g. II, 14, Vl, 112) and mischievous spirits 
very similar to qjinn (e.g. VI, 71, XXI, 82). They are 
the friends of the unbelievers (VII, 27), they make 
evil suggestions (XXIII, 97) and they were believed 
by Muhammad’s opponents to be the source of his 
inspiration (XXVI, 210, 221) (see A.T. Welch, Allah 
and other supernatural beings: the emergence of the Qur’anic 
doctrine of tawhid, in Jnal. of the American Academy of 
Religion, thematic issue, XLVII [1979], 744-5). 

The phrase al-shaytan al-ragjim in XVI, 98 (see also 
III, 36), which has led to widespread practices for 
protection from the evil influence of Satan, especially 
in Kuranic recitation (ist#@dka [see TA‘CAWWUDH and 
TADQJWIpD]), presents its own particular problems. While 
the word radjim [see RADJM] literally means “stoned” 
and is sometimes taken as a reference to the stoning 
of the pillars of Satan in the HADDy [g.v.] and related 
to the stories of Abraham and the sacrifice of his son, 
it has been suggested that the word is an Ethiopic 
loan word from meaning “accursed” (see A. Jeffrey, 
Foreign vocabulary of the Quran, Baroda 1938, 139-40). 
The indefinite usage in the phrase full shaytan radjim, 
“every accursed satan”, in XV, 17, and LXXXI, 25, 
suggests a plurality of such satans. This may be under- 
stood as parallel to the construction full shaytan marid, 
“every rebel Satan”, in XXII, 3, and XXXVII, 7 
(see also IV, 117). The linking of these to a literal 
notion of stoning Satan is probably derived from 
LXVII, 5 (see also XXXVII, 6-7), which speaks of 
“lamps” (masabih) in the heavens (i.e. stars) being 
objects to throw at the satans. 

In Hadith, the name Satan continues its Kur’anic 
prominence, with Iblis not mentioned often (8 lines 
of references to Iblis, versus about 120 lines to al- 
Shaytan, in AJ. Wensinck, Concordance, viii, Indices, 
ad loc.). Satan is spoken of as the cunning force of 
evil who interferes with human activity. He is espe- 
cially prevalent at prayer: “‘A’isha asked Muhammad 
about those who glance about in prayer. He said, 
‘That is the portion which Satan steals from the prayer 
of anyone.’” (al-Bukhari, K2tab bad’ al-khalk, bab sifat 
Iblis wa-qjuniidiht). God provides assistance to the 
believer against Satan, although each person has a 
satan resting on his shoulder as a constant tempter 
who is spoken of as “my satan”. From here, the pop- 
ular image of satans, their appearance and their influ- 
ence develops. 

In exegetical material and other literature reflect- 
ing more popular images, the Kur’Anic predominance 
of the evil influence of al-Shaytan on humans becomes 
overtaken by the personality of Iblis, ultimately reach- 
ing the point of Safi meditation on the “disobedience 
of Iblis” because of his ascetic, worshipping nature 
and because of his personality which reflects human 
ambiguity and complexity [see Bis]. This is by no 
means to the total neglect of the word al-shaytan, how- 
ever. Rimi, for example, suggests in his Mathnawi (ed. 
and tr. R.A. Nicholson, London 1925-40, iti, 3196), 
“The ego and Satan were also one from the begin- 
ning and were enemies and enviers of Adam” in com- 
mon with a motif which identifies the “lower” self 
with Satan in the Safi struggle against the najfs (see 
e.g. Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical dimensions of Islam, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 1975, 113). 

In theological thinking, the existence of al-Shaytan 
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as a force of evil has been accepted without a great 
deal of speculation as to its implications. The empha- 
sis in Islamic thinking has always been that individ- 
uals are responsible for their own “fall”, as in the 
case of Adam, and while the role of Satan as a 
tempter is real (and satisfies a human psychological 
need, as F, Rahman points out), he provides no excuse 
for evil behaviour on the part of the individual. Al- 
Ash‘ari’s statement in his credal summary (Makalat al- 
islamiyin, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1929-30, 296) “And 
that God bestows His sustenance upon His servants, 
be it lawful or prohibited; and that Satan whispers 
to men, and makes them doubt, and tramples upon 
them” reflects the acceptance of the reality of Satan 
but affirms his lack of real power to effect evil. 
Bibliography (in addition to sources mentioned 

in article): Tafsir tradition, esp. on the istadha, e.g. 

Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shakir, Cairo 1955, i, 111-13; 

E. Beck, Jblis und Mensch, Satan und Adam. Der 

Werdegang einer koranischen Erzdhlung, in Le Muséon, 

LXXXIX (1976), 195-244; Fazlur Rahman, Major 

themes of the Quran, Minneapolis and Chicago 1980, 

121-31; PJ. Awn, Satan’s tragedy and redemption. Iblis 

in Sufi psychology, Leiden 1983. (A. Rupprm) 

SHAYTAN at-TAK “the demon of the arcade”, 
the name by which non-Shi‘T Muslim authors usually 
referred to the Imami Shi‘ theologian of the 2nd/ 
8th century Apt Dja‘FaR Munamman (b. ‘Ali) b. al- 
Nu‘man b, Abi Tarifa al-BapjaLT aL-Kori (also called 
al-Ahwal “the squinter”), No precise dates for him 
are known; it is only known that he died after 183/799, 
if it is true (as al-Baghdadi and then al-Safadi state) 
that he was one of those who “categorically affirmed” 
(kata‘a) the death of Musa al-Kazim. 

At the outset, his by-name of Shaytan does not 
seem to have been felt as derogatory. Ibn al-Nu‘man 
functioned in Kiifa as a money-changer (sayraft), at 
the spot called 7@k al-makamil “Arcade of the litters”; 
it was his skill in detecting spurious coins which is 
said to have earned him the by-name. This does not 
affect the fact that, in general, Imami authors them- 
selves prefer to call him Mu’min al-Tak, Shah al-Tak 
or, more simply, Sahib al-Tak. In Sunni heresiogra- 
phy, his followers are habitually called the Shaytaniyya, 
the sole exception being al-Shahrastani, who uses the 
term Nu‘maniyya. 

Shaytan al-Tak was a skilful controversialist, and 
had discussions notably with his compatriot Abi Ha- 
nifa, Amongst his works (all lost) there appear amongst 
others several pro-Shi‘t works of propaganda (K. al- 
Iméma, K. al-Radd ‘ala ‘l-Mu‘tazila fi imamat al-mafdil, 
K. al-Djamal ft amr Tatha wa ’l-Zubayr wa-‘A’isha, etc.), 
as well as a K. al-Ma‘nfa, and also what was probably 
a treatise on fikh called Jf‘al la taf‘al “Do, don’t do!”. 
He was also a poet in his spare ume, and al-Marzubani 
cites him in his anthology of poets of the Shi‘a. 

In kalam, his theses cannot be differentiated from 
those of the Imami theologians of his me, except 
on points of detail. Like the great majority of them, 
he thought that, basically, God only has knowledge 
of things at the moment when He created them; that 
our own personal “items of knowledge” (i.e. those 
concerning God) cannot be the result of an act of 
reasoning, but it is God who creates them within our- 
selves by “constraint” (al-maGrf kulluha idtirar); that 
ability to act (istifa‘a) is simply health (shha) and is 
necessarily, arising from this fact, anterior to the act. 
Going further, in this respect, than Hisham b. al- 
Hakam [g.v.], he held, like the other Hisham (sc. 
b. Salim al-Djawailiki), that all that exists in this pre- 
sent world is body, including our movements and all 





our other acts. It thus seems also that, whilst not 
allowing himself to apply formally this term to God 
(cf. al-Baghdadi, Fark, 216 Il. 14-15; al-Shahrastani, 
Milal, 404 1. 8-9), he represented Him as likewise 
being a body; according to al-Kulayni (al-Usiil min al- 
Kaft, Tehran 1375/1955, i, 101 Il. 1-2), he pictured 
God, like Hisham b. Salim and others, “with a hol- 
low body as far as the navel, and the rest full and 
solid (samad)”. 

Bibliography: Yon al-Nadim, Féhrist, Tehran 
1391/1971, 224; Kashshi, Ma‘rifat akhbar al-ngal, 
Bombay 1317, 122-6; Nadjashi, Rigja/, Bombay 
1317, 228; Tasi, Fihrist, Nadjaf 1356/1937, 161-2; 
idem, Rigal, Nadjaf 1961, 302, 359; Marzubani, 
Akhbar shu‘ara’ al-shi‘a, Nadjaf 1388/1968, 83-92; 
Safadi, Wafi, iv, 104-5; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan, v, 108-9, 
300-1; Ash‘ari, Makalat, Wiesbaden 1963, index; 
Baghdadi, Fark, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo n.d., 69, 
71; idem. Usil al-din, Istanbul 1928, 260; Shah- 
rastani, Milal, ed. Badran, Cairo 1947-55, 403-6, 
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7 (D. GimareT) 

SHAYYAD, a term that meant primarily 
“speaker” or “one who recited or sang sto- 
ries or poems in a loud voice”, as used in 
Persian and Turkish between the 7th/13th and 10th/ 
16th centuries. Although probably the emphatic form 
of the Arabic root sh-y-d, meaning “one who highly 
praised someone or something”, it was never used in 
Arabic. Indeed, Arabic commentators and writers 
sought its meaning in the Persian word shayd (“deceit”) 
and equated it with Addhib (“liar”). Thus some saw it 
as the Arabic emphatic form of gshayd, i.e. as an 
Arabised Persian term. Shayyad was not included, how- 
ever, in the great Persian dictionaries of the | 1th/17th 
and 12th/18th centuries. It was first listed in the 
Ghiyath al-lughat published in 1242/1826-7, but not all 
subsequent Persian dictionaries included it. All this 
has contributed to much confusion about its true 
meaning. 

Shayydd seems to have first appeared in Sa‘di’s 
Gulistan (656/1258) and later in such works as Hamd 
Allah al-Mustawfi al-Kazwini’s Ta’rikh-i Guzida (730/ 
1330) and Aflaki’s Mandkib al-‘anfin (754/1353-4). 
Disagreement over its meaning began with the earli- 
est translations of, and commentaries on, the Gulstan. 
Some writers generally equated it with “liar” or “trick- 
ster”, but others, almost all the 10th/16th-century 
Turkish writers, defined it as a person who elegantly 
addressed assemblies or told tales and, in the course 
of doing so, raised his voice; and they used it inter- 
changeably with the Persian kzssakh"Gn (Turkicised as 
kissakhan). Sometimes they added to this the conno- 
tation of “conjurer” or “masquerader”, making it syn- 
onymous with the Persian ma‘rakagir. 

Some 19th-century European writers, based on 
Sylvestre de Sacy, also added to shayydd the meaning 
of “dervish”. In EI', s.v. Shatyad, F. Képrilii cate- 
gorically made this word synonymous with kalender or 
vagabond dervish, as well as ‘ayyar [g.w.]. He also 
provided his own subjective definition to link shayyad 
to “dervish”. He did not, however, provide any his- 
torical evidence to show that shayydds were a special 
Batini dervish group in Anatolia between the 7th/13th 
and 10th/16th centuries, as he believed. Because some 
dervishes, including poets like Shayyad Hamza [¢.v.], 
had the byname shayydd, he assumed that this was a 
term for another kind of dervish. In his Résdla-yi taifat, 
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the 10th/16th-century Turkish poet Fakiri, whom 
Képrilii cited in this regard, provides no proof that 
shayydds had any relationship to Batinism or being 
dervishes as such. He only says that, shouting at the 
top of his voice, a skhayydd would describe the battles 
of ‘AlT and Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib in an exag- 
gerated manner. A shayydd could be a dervish, but 
Fakirt does not mention this word in his discussion 
of dervish groups. Moreover, neither Wahidi (/1. beg. 
of 10th/16th century) in his Menakib-i Hadjdja-yi Djihan, 
nor Karakash-zade ‘Omer Efendi (ff. end of 10th/16th 
century) in his Nér al-hudaé li-man ihtadé, in their 
accounts of contemporary dervish groups, mention this 
term. Aflaki, in his Manakib al-“arifin, mentions shayyads 
in the circle of Mawlana Djalal al-Din al-Rimi and 
his first khalifas [q.v.]. But again, this does not mean 
that shayyads were by definition any group of dervishes. 
From much of the contextual evidence, F.N. Uzluk 
has, in fact, concluded that shayyaéds were minstrels or 
saz [g.v.} players who were often found at Mawlawi 
gatherings (Seyyad sdzti hakkinda arastrma, in DTCFD, 
viii [1949], 587-92). 

It is especially worthy of note that the great 
Ottoman historian Mustafa ‘Ali (d. 1008/1600), in his 
Mawa’id al-nafa’is ft kawa’id al-magjalis, never discusses 
Shayydds in the context of dervish groups, although he 
had a thorough knowledge of such groups and included 
them in this work. Mustafa ‘Alf characterises shayyads 
and kissakkdns as people who told lies without reason 
and swore oaths in order to convince their listeners 
of what they were saying. This resulted from their 
attempts to explain unbelievable events in an exag- 
gerated manner. Altogether, the shayyads appear to 
have been a class of people who had the profession 
of speaking as narrators or storytellers in a loud voice 
before large groups. In the early 11th/17th century, 
the term shayydd began to disappear from use and 
was replaced by such words as kissakhan. : 

Bibliography: For a thorough discussion, see [A, 
art. Seyyad (O.F. Akun). (G. LetsEr) 

SHAYZAR, a town of northern Syria, on the 
right bank of the Orontes (nahr al-Ast [see av-‘Asi]) 
some 20 km/12 miles to the north-west of Hama, 
ancient Stzara, Byzantine Greek To Sezer. It is men- 
tioned from earliest recorded times in Egyptian texts, 
notably the Amarna tablets. The town was refounded 
by the Seleucids at the end of the 4th century B.C. 
under the name of Larissa, but resumed its original 
name in the Roman period. The name Shayzar is 
attested in the pre-Islamic Arabic literature, e.g. in 
Imrw’ al-Kays. According to al-Baladhuri, Futz#h, 131, 
the town was conquered by the Arabs under Abi 
‘Ubayda in 17/638; under the Umayyads, it became 
an tkliim or district of the dund of Hims. 

All through the mediaeval period, Shayzar, which 
controlled one of the Orontes crossings, held a strate- 
gic position of the first order. At the end of the 4th/ 
10th century, it was a pawn in the struggles amongst 
the different masters of Syria: Byzantines, Fatimids 
and Hamdanids. Thus the Greeks occupied it 968-70 
and again in 994-8, it having passed in the interim 
into the hands of the Hamdanids and then the 
Fatmids. After 999, for nearly 80 years, the town 
reverted to the Byzantine emperors. 

The real apogee of the town came at the end of 
the 5th/11th century with the installation of the Bani 
Munkidh [g¢.v.] at Shayzar in 474/1081. Five princes 
of this family governed it until 552/1157: Sadid al- 
Mulk ‘Alt (474-5/1081-2), then his son Abu ’l-Murhaf 
Nasr (475-91/1082-98), and another of his sons, Abi 
Salama Murshid (491/1098), who renounced power 





in favour of one of his brothers, Abu ’l-‘Asakir Sultan 
(491-?549/ 1098-71154). The last Munkidh prince, Tadj 
al-Dawla Muhammad, son of the preceeding, died in 
552/1157. The Bani Munkidh, from the Arab tribe 
of Kinana, had settled in northern Syria at the open- 
ing of the 11th century when they entered the serv- 
ice of the Mirdasids [see miRDAs, BANU] of Aleppo. 
The latter ceded to them, in the first place, ca. 1025, 
the territories at around Shayzar which they were 
controlling at that time. In 474/1081 Sadid al-Mulk 
‘Ali purchased from the Byzantine bishop of al-Bara 
the town of Shayzar, and from this time onwards, 
the Bani: Munkidh resided in the citadel of Shayzar. 
We know of the town’s history under them especially 
well from the autobiography, the K. al-I'tibar, of a 
member of the family, Usima Ibn Munkidh. For 
three-quarters of a century the family succeeded in 
forming their territories into an autonomous, petty 
principality. But it was the object of many covetous 
rivals, given its position at the centre of the ambi- 
tions of the princes of Antioch, Aleppo and Damascus. 
The Munkidh amirs nevertheless succeeded in pre- 
serving their autonomy autonomy by diverse means. 
The payment of tribute to a nearby prince assured 
them of protection, as in the 1080s with the prince 
of Aleppo Muslim b. Kuraysh, and also enabled them 
to obtain the evacuation of hostile armies from their 
territories. Thus in 1110 and 1121, there was secured 
the departure of the Franks of Antioch, who had 
established themselves on the fringes of Shayzar. The 
same means were used in July 1133 regarding the 
prince of Damascus, Shams al-Mulik, who was besieg- 
ing the fortress. The Munkidh princes conducted a 
skilful policy of alliances and of playing off one power 
against the other. Thus in the 1080s, the amir mar- 
ried one of the daughters of the Saldjik of Damascus 
Tutush, who was at that time envisaging the conquest 
of the whole of Syria. In the 1120s, at the time when 
the Crusaders were at their most dangerous, Abu 
’1-‘Asakir Sultan succeeded in establishing friendly rela- 
tions with King Baldwin II of Jerusalem. After the 
end of that decade, the decisive alliance was that with 
the new ruler of Aleppo, Zangi, which allowed Shayzar 
to resist the implicit alliance between the Bérids or 
Barids of Damascus and the Crusaders. Even so, the 
principality was in real danger on two occasions dur- 
ing the first half of the 6th/12th century. First, the 
Assassins or Isma‘tlis succeeded within a few hours in 
seizing the fortress of Shayzar, left temporarily deserted 
by the Bani Munkidh. Then in 1138, the citadel was 
besieged by a coalition organised by the Byzantine 
emperor John Comnenus and including the Crusaders 
and the Damascenes. The town was saved by a lift- 
ing of the siege before it could succeed, probably to 
be connected with dissensions in the besiegers’ camp. 

The Munkidh period of Shayzar’s history was also 
one of a relatively significant cultural development of 
the principality, due first of all to members of the 
ruling family such as the prince-poet Abi Salama 
Murshid, or his famous son Usama, both famed in 
the realm of letters. There were also a number of 
refugees from the Crusaders, fugitives from places like 
Tripoli, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man or Kafartab at the court 
of Shayzar. These included political refugees, such as 
the amir of Tripoli Fakhr al-Mulk Ibn ‘Ammar in 
502/1109, but above all, scholars and teachers of 
Usama like the poet Ibn al-Munira and the Andalusian 
grammarian Abi ‘Abd Allah, who had worked at the 
dar al-tlm in Tripoli. 

The violent earthquake of 552/1157 brought about 
the death of the greater part of the Munkidh fam- 
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ily, who were present at an entertainment in one of 
the rooms of the citadel at the time of the quake. 
Nar al-Din profited from the opportunity to seize 
Shayzar in face of the Franks and the Assassins who 
were coveting it. The town was given to a family 
who were probably of Kurdish origin, the Banu 
‘|-Daya, who, apart from a brief period of disgrace 
570-2/1174-6, administered it for Nur al-Din, for 
Salah al-Din and then for the Ayyibids of Aleppo 
until 630/1233. The first governor of this family, 
Madjd al-Din Abi Bakr Ibn al-Daya, was the foster- 
brother of Nir al-Din. His successors were his brother 
Sabik al-Din ‘Uthman and then the latter’s son and 
grandson ‘Izz al-Din Mas‘iid and Shihab al-Din Yisuf. 
Yisuf was dismissed by the ruler of Aleppo, al-Malik 
al-‘Aziz, probably because he had for a certain time 
given allegiance to al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam of Damascus. 
Shayzar then lost its relative autonomy and was given 
to a Kurdish amir called Ibn al-Dunyar, who was 
directly responsible to the Ayyabid ruler of Aleppo. 
The fortress, whose garrison had been reduced after 
the end of the Banu ’l-Daya, was dismantled some 
years later in face of the Mongols. 

The town of Shayzar was divided into a lower 
town or madina (in European sources, suburbium, pars 
inferior cwitatis), occupied today by a hamlet, and an 
upper town dominated by the citadel (kal‘a) (the prae- 
sidium, oppidum, pars superior civitahs). The lower town, 
to the north of the fortress, between it and the bridge 
used as a crossing over the Orontes, was several times 
occupied by besiegers, although it was probably pro- 
tected by a wall. The fortress, however, was sited on 
rocky outcrop oriented north-southwards and called 
by al-Dimashki, 205, “the cock’s crest”. On the south- 
ern side, to strengthen the site’s defences, a deep ditch 
had been dug by cutting into the rock for several 
metres. Of the fortress of the Bani Munkidh, noth- 
ing remains for certain, everything having been de- 
stroyed by the earthquakes between 552/1157 and 
565/1170. The oldest remains now visible are osten- 
sibly, according to Max Van Berchem, those of the 
southern keep, said to date from the time of Nir al- 
Din. The inscriptions still in sitz speak of works under- 
taken by the Ayyabid sultan of Aleppo al-Malik al-‘Aziz 
in 630/1233, and then, after the devastating appear- 
ance of the Mongols, by the Mamluk sultans Baybars 
(659/1260) and Kalawiin (689/1290). From the 14th 
century onwards, mentions of Shayzar become rare. 
The fortress never recovered the importance which it 
has had in the 12th and 13th centuries, and was 
probably definitively abandoned under the Ottomans. 
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AL-SHAYZARI, Amin at-Din Asu ’L-GHaNa’Im 
Musim b. Abi ’l-Thana’? Mahmii b. Sanad al-Dawla 


Djamal al-Mulk Abi ’l-Fada@il Ni‘ma b. Sanad al- 
Dawla Abi ’}‘Ata’ Arslan (Raskin) b. Yahya, adzb, 
poet and astronomer. 

His grandfather and great-grandfather belonged 
to the mamalk, in the rank of an amir, of Usama 
b. Munkidh (d. 584/1188 [see muNKIDH], lord (sdhib) 
of Shayzar {q.v.] on the Orontes. His father (d. after 
565/1169) was an adib and poet at the court of 
Usama, but acquired also a reputation as grammar- 
ian (nahwt) in the Great Mosque at Damascus (‘Imad 
al-Din, Khartda [al-Sham], Damascus 1375/1955, i, 
575-9); Ibn al-Kitti, Indah, Cairo 1374/1955, iii, 273; 
Ibn Khallikan, Beirut 1389/1969, ii, 524-5, in no. 
310). Al Shayzart was born in Damascus where he 
also grew up; later he went to Yemen at the court 
of the Ayyabid al-Malik al-Mu‘izz Isma‘il b. Tughtigin 
(r. 593-8/1197-1201). To the latter he dedicated his 
anthology ‘Adja@’ib al-ashGr wa-ghara’ib al-akhbar, con- 
sisting of 25 chapters. The unique manuscript, dated 
690/1291, is in the Maktabat Dar al-‘Ulam al- 
Islimiyya in Peshawar; a modern copy of this man- 
uscript is at Leiden (R. Weipert, in ZGAIW, ii [1985], 
241, in addition to Brockelmann, S I, 460 and to 
Sezgin, ii, 80). Al-Shayzari composed a second anthol- 
ogy soon after 622/1225, called Djamharat al-Islim dhat 
al-nathr wa ‘l-nizam. It comprises 16 books, which start 
with madh and end with Gawdb/khitab, and each has 
10 chapters, the first 5 of which—according to the 
author—always deal with poetry (nagm) and the other 
5 with prose (nathr, with very many verses!) of poets 
and literary people of the Islamic period, i.e. from 
the Ist to the 7th centuries A.H., occasionally with 
exact dates. The work was composed for the last 
Ayyabid in Yemen, al-Malik al-Mas‘iid Salah al-Din 
Yisuf b. al-Malik al-Kamil Muhammad (r. 612- 
26/1215-29) and contains at the end of each of the 
16 books—additionally also, in other places—a poem 
in his honour composed by the author, who sporad- 
ically designates himself as mamlik, and a second one 
by his son Ahmad. This adab work is an interesting 
and informative source, for it gives not infrequently 
abyat (with explanations), hikdyat, rasa@’il and excerpts 
or accounts of all sorts from texts, from traditions of 
the period and of families, and from his own life, 
preserved otherwise only covertly or not at all (cf. 
Brockelmann, I’, 302, S I, 374, xi, 5; see for this 
Arabica, i [1954], 237; Kh. Mardam Bak, in MM‘TA, 
xxxili [1377/1958}, 3-20). The unique manuscript of 
Leiden of 697/1298 is available in a facsimile edi- 
tion by F. Sezgin, Frankfurt/Main 1986 (with refer- 
ence to the Ph.D. thesis by M.D. Ahmad, An introduction 
to and analysis of the Leiden ms.... with a critical edition 
of some... passages, Oxford {1954?]). Another work by 
al-Shayzari which has been preserved (al-Zirikli, al- 
Alam‘, Beirut 1979, vii, 223) and which was also 
composed on behalf of al-Malik al-Mas‘ad, is Adat 
al-nugjiim, an almanac “which closely resembles the 
celebrated Calendar of Cordova. The astronomical infor- 
mation contained in al-Shayzari’s almanac, such as 
the solar meridian altitude (52'4° at the equinoxes) 
and midday shadow lengths for each month, indicates 
that the work was not compiled for use in the Yemen” 
(D.A. King, Mathematical astronomy in medieval Yemen. A 
biobibliographical survey, Malibu 1983, 22; idem, A sur- 
vey of the scientific manuscripts in the Egyptian National 
Library, Winona Lake, Indiana 1986 [= American 
Research Center in Egypt, Catalogs, vol. v], 66). When 
and where al-Shayzari died cannot be ascertained. 
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SHEBELLE, a river of the south of Ethiopia 
and of Somalia, the Shabeelle or Webi Shabeelle, 
perhaps thus named because it was pointed out to 
the first travellers as the river (Som. wedi) [of the land 
of] leopards (Som. shabeel, sc. Felis pardus nanopardus), 
an animal which abounds in these regions. But the 
dwellers along the river simply call it “the river” (Som. 
webi-ga). The name of the Shebele, an ethnic group 
settled before the Somali, may have played a role. 

It is the longest stretch of water in the Horn of 
Africa, both in regard to its length (2,488 km/1,546 
miles) and in regard to the extent of its catchment 
area (200,000 km”). It rises in Ethiopia on the fringes 
of Bale, Arsi and Sidamo, at Hogiso, at an altitude 
of 2,680 m/8,790 feet, 225 km/140 miles south of 
Addis Abeba, to the north of Mount Guramba and 
not far from the sources of another important river, 
the Ganale, which combines its waters with other 
rivers to form, in Somalia, the Juba. After the explo- 
rations of Christopher (1843), Sacconi (1883) and Baudi 
di Vesme (1888, 1891, etc.), its course was explored 
and its sources pinned down by an Italian expedition 
under the Duca degli Abruzzi, Luigi Amedeo di Savoia 
(1928-9). 

After an origin in rugged country, it flows in a 
vast bend towards the north-east, rapidly losing height, 
and then turns southwards. In its upper course it 
receives numerous affluents from the Harargé and 
Arsi mountains before forming the southwestern bor- 
der of the Ogadén [9.v.]. When approaching Moga- 
dishu [see MAKDIsHO], at Bal‘ad it runs parallel to the 
coast for 1,200 km and ends its course in a marsh- 
land between Jilib (Gelib) and the sea, not far from 
the mouth of the Juba, with which, when very swollen 
with flood waters, it may sometimes join up. 

The Shebelle is, with the Juba, the only perma- 
nent river in Somalia. Both of them traverse arid 
regions, in such a way that they have been compared 
to the Tigris and Euphrates and the region which 
they encompass in Mesopotamia. The river has made 
possible sedentary and agricultural life along its banks, 
which contrasts with the nomadism dominant on the 
plateaux through which it flows. The first attempts at 
modern agricultural activity were made by the Italians. 
Carletti, governor of Somalia 1906-10, reserved sev- 
eral million hectares for colonists, and an experimental 
agricultural station was opened in 1912; but it was 
only after the First World War, under the Fascist gov- 
ernor De Vecchi (1923-8), that new efforts led to a 
transformation of the economy of Somalia. The main 
protagonist here was the Duca degli Abruzzi, who set 
up the Societa Agricola Italo-Somala (1920) and was 
able to involve the population there (the Bantu Shidle, 
etc.) in projects for producing cotton, sugar, bananas, 
rice, oil-yielding seeds, etc. The economic value of 
the valley has continued up to our own time, and 
has called for numerous hydraulic works in damming 
the waters and dividing them up into channels, thereby 
compensating for the river’s irregularity of flow. An 
important barrage is planned in Ethiopia. 

The populations of the lands traversed by the river 
are in overwhelming majority Cushitic and Muslim, 
Oromo on the Ethiopian side and Somali in the 
Somalia Republic. 

Bibliography: L.A. di Savoia-Aosta, La esplo- 
razione dello Uabi-Uebi Scebeli dalle sue sorgenti nella Etio- 
pia meridionale alle Somalia Italiana (1928-1929), Milan 
1932; E. Cerulli, Somalia. Scritti van editi ed inediti, i, 
Rome 1957, 139-52; C. Maino, La Somata e l’opera 
del Duca degli Abruzzi, Rome 1959; F. Carboni, Bib- 
liografia somala. Studi somali 4, Ministero degli Affari 
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agranan systems, Madison, Wisc. 1993, 298-326. 

(A. Rovaup) 

SHEBIN KARAHISAR [see KarA HISAR]. 

SHEBSEFA (SHEBISEFA, Suepsar&) KADIN, Otto- 
man princess (d. 1220/1805), probably the ‘sixth i in 
rank among the kadins of Sultan ‘Abdiilhamid I. She 
was the mother of a prince who died young and of 
Princess Hibetullah Sultan (b. 1202/1788). In 1212/ 
1798 she acquired the cfthk of Djihan-zade Huseyin 
Beg, and also owned agricultural land in the vicinity 
of Salonica or Selanik [¢.v.], apart from a pension 
out of the funds of the Istanbul customs. Shebsefa 
Kadin is noted for the foundation bearing her name 
in the Istanbul area of Zeyrek, established in 
1202/1787 according to the inscription over the 
entrance to the mosque. Originally built on different 
levels, the foundation consists of mosque, primary 
school and ¢éeshme, along with the grave of the 
foundress. A wakfiyye, dated 1220/1805, specifies that 
the school was also to be open to girls, a provision 
which has earned Shebsefaé Kadin the reputation of 
a pioneer in Ottoman female education. 

Bibliography: M. Qagatay Ulucay, Padisahlann 
kadinlan ve kazlan, Ankara 1980, 109; Yasemin Suner, 
art. Sebsafa Kadin camii ve sibyan mektebi (with plan 
and extensive references to the history of the build- 
ing), in Diinden bugine Istanbul ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 

1994, vii, 141-2; cf. also G. Goodwin, A history of 

Ottoman architecture, London 1971, 414; Mehmet 

Dogru et alii, Eminonii camileri, Istanbul 1987, 189-90. 

(SURATYA Farogut) 

SHEFIK MEHMED EFENDI, called Musarrif- 
zade, Ottoman imperial chronicler, poet and 
prose stylist, d. 1127/1715, best known for his Sheftk- 
name, a history of the events of the year 1115/1703. 

Little is known of his family and early years. He 
was born in Istanbul, and later adopted the pen-name 
Shefik. His father is thought to have been employed 
in the accounts office of the imperial kitchens (matbakh- 
i ‘mire). Mehmed himself entered the bureaucratic 
service as a clerk (katib) in the diwan-i hiimdyiin, where 
he later rose to become head of one of its scribal 
bureaux. In the 1690s he served as a clerk in the 
Ottoman military campaigns against Venice, Austria 
and Russia. Around the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, his fortunes took a distinct turn for the better 
when he became a confidant of Rami Mehmed Pasha 
{g.v.], the incumbent Re’is ul-Kittab [g.v.], an office 
which was even then evolving into the Ottomans’ 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. After Rami Mehmed 
became Wezir-i A‘zam in 1115/1703, Shefik Mehmed 
was named an official chronicler of the realm, although 
apparently without the title of wak‘a-niwis. 

Shefik Mehmed’s principal work, the Sheftk-name, 
records in heavy, allegorical style the so-called Edirne 
Wak‘asi, the events surrounding the deposition of Sultan 
Mustafa IT [g.v.] in 1115/1703, and the role of Mus- 
tafa’s imperial Imam and Sheykh al-Islam Sayyid Feyd 
Allah Efendi [9.v.]. The same “Edirne Episode” was 
also responsible for the fall of Shefik Mehmed’s patron 
Rami Mehmed, and consequently for his own eclipse. 
Although the same events are discussed in another of 
his works, entitled Muwaddah-i Shefik-name, this ver- 
sion has been all but overlooked because of the Sheftk- 
name's fuller, if opaque, treatment. F. Babinger in £7’ 
refers to yet another manuscript on the same subject, 
called Ta’rikh-i ‘Abd Allah, which he attributes to Shefik 
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Mehmed as well. A copy of the work, bearing this 
title, is apparently held by the Vienna National Library, 
but its relationship to the other manuscripts remains 
in question. Manuscript copies of the Shefik-name and 
Muwaddah can be found in numerous libraries in Tur- 
key and Europe. Of the variously titled versions (if 
they are all, indeed, Shefik Mehmed’s), only the Sheftk- 
name has been printed. Although probably written 
around 1118/1706, that is, about three years after 
the events described, it was first published in 1866. 
Later editions appeared in the 1870s, sometimes includ- 
ing either the commentary of Mahmid Djelal al-Din 
Pasha (entitled Rawdat al-kamilin, printed Istanbul 1289/ 
1872-3) or that of Shefik Mehmed’s contemporary, 
‘Abd Allah Mehmed b. Ahmed Efendi. Manuscript 
copies of both commentaries are also available in 
many of Istanbul’s libraries, including Istanbul Uni- 
versity, Topkapi Saray1 and Siileymaniye. Although 
Shefik Mehmed remained active through his histori- 
cal writings and poetry in the years after the 1115/ 
1703 revolution, he did not achieve wide public notice 
until 1125/1713, when his friendship with the new 
Wezir-i Azam, Damad ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.], secured him 
a place in the Wezir’s circle of intimates and he was 
rewarded with the chief post in the small accounts 
bureau (hictik muhdsebeqjilik) of the ewkaf He died in 
Istanbul in 1127/1715. Like many Ottoman littéra- 
teurs, he was proficient in Persian and Arabic, and 
was a member of the Mawlawi Sifi order [see maw- 
Lawrvya]. 

Bibliography: Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othman- 

li miPellifler, Istanbul 1333-42/1915-24, iii, 175; 

Sherh-i Sheftk-néme, ms. Istanbul University Library, 

TY 178; IA, art. Seftk Mehmed (M. Minir Aktepe). 

Z (MaDELINE C. ZiLFI) 

SHEHIR EMANETI (7.), a term used for two 
successive institutions of the Ottoman empire. 

The first of these appears in the person of the she- 
hir emini mentioned in the Kaniin-name of Mehemmed 
II as ranked below the defterdar and defler emini but 
above the réts tl-kittab, without his function being de- 
fined. His appearance just after the conquest of Con- 
stantinople led Byzantine scholars of the 19th century, 
perhaps inspired by a passage of Count Andreossy, 
who translated this function as “prefect of the town” 
and followed by some Turkish authors (“Othman Nari, 
in Medjelle-yi Umiir-i Belediyye, i (Istanbul 1922], 1358-9), 
to put forward the hypothesis that this official was 
the successor of the Byzantine eparchos, himself the 
heir of the Roman praefectus urbis. However, later Tur- 
kish scholars, starting with Fuat K6priilii (Bizans’in os- 
manh muiiesseelerine te’sin, Istanbul 1931, 266-7), have 
rejected this idea, noting, quite rightly, the dissimi- 
larity between the two offices. In effect, the eparch, 
the leading administrator of the capital, responsible 
for its provisioning, judge and police chief and deputy 
for the emperor during his absence (L. Brehier, Les 
institutions de l’Empire byzantin, Paris 1949, 186-92), seems 
rather to have fulfilled the urban functions of the 
Grand Vizier, or at least those of his lieutenant, the 
k@immakam, than the much more modest ones of 
the skehir emin, who appears to have functioned more 
like intendant of the royal buildings in pre-Revo- 
lutionary France. 

The shehir emini’s functions, so far as they can be 
deduced from the various documents in which he is 
mentioned, involved the construction, repair, provi- 
sioning and payment of salaries of the personnel of 
the imperial palaces in Istanbul, sc. the New one 
(Topkapi) and the Ancient one, as well as those of 
Ghalata Saray and of Ibrahim Pasha, serving as bar- 


racks for the ‘Agjemi oghlans. Together with the matbakh- 
i mire emini (head of the imperial kitchens), the 
darbkhGne emini (head of the imperial mints) and the 
arpa emini (head of the imperial stables), he was one 
of the four great civilian dignitaries (kA"adjegan) of the 
outside administration (diriin) of the palace. He was 
thus the superior in rank of the head architect and 
his services, and supervised the building of the im- 
perial buildings, apart perhaps from the greatest 
building operations, such as complexes of religous 
buildings, etc., for which an ad hoc supervisor was 
appointed. 

He seems to have been a more important person- 
age in the 16th century, and often to have been 
assimilated to the military class, since we see a miite- 
Jerka becoming shehir emini and a shehir emini becom- 
ing a C@wiish bashi, than he was in the 18th century, 
when the office was held by persons previously in the 
rank of ketkhtida. This decline in status entailed a con- 
flict of authority with that of the chief architect, and 
in 1831 the two functions were suppressed and re- 
placed by that of the director of imperial buildings 
(ebniye-yi_ khasse, miidiri), but the appointment to this 
latter office of the last chief architect, ‘Abd il-Halim 
Bey, shows that it was really the second which 
absorbed the first. 

The second shehir emini appears 24 years after the 
disappearance of the first when, in a report of 13 
June 1855, the High Assembly of the Tanzimdat pro- 
posed suppressing the Ministry of Jhtisab, which had 
in 1826 succeeded to the functions of the traditional 
muhtesib with the same functions of urban policing, 
and its replacement by a shehir emini flanked by a 
municipal council made up of “the members of the 
trade corporation with the highest profile” (“Othman 
Nari, op. cit., 1371-2). If this new office of shehir emanett, 
translated in texts of the time as “Préfecture de la 
ville”, seems directly inspired by the French prefec- 
torial system, whilst taking into account the assimila- 
tion of the term shehir emin to that of town prefect, 
proposed by Andreossy, the duties for which he became 
responsible, of cleansing and keeping tidy the city, as 
well as the new shehir emim’s responsibility to tour the 
markets and bazaars, merely perpetuated the func- 
tions of the old muhtesib. 

The date of the creation of this new office corre- 
sponds to that of the Crimean War, when the pres- 
ence of a large number of foreigners in the Ottoman 
capital brought a demand for municipal services like 
paved streets and street lighting. Since neither the 
ancient services of the zhésdb nor those of the shehir 
emint were capable of responding to the new needs 
of a municipality, the itizam-1 shehir komisyonu, trans- 
lated into French as “Commission municipale” was 
set up on 6 May 1856 with the participation of sev- 
eral members of the city’s European colony. It made 
up the nucleus of the “sixth circle”, altingj? da’ire, the 
first municipality of the Ottoman empire, limited to 
the quarters of Pera (Beyoglu) and Ghalata, largely 
occupied by Europeans and the non-Muslims subjects 
of the Porte. Founded in December 1857, it was 
merged after 1869 in the Istanbul municipality with 
the creation of a municipal council responsible to the 
shehir emini, who thus became mayor of the city. 

After the foundation of the Republic, a shehir emaneti 
was also created for Ankara on 16 February 1924. 
Finally, by the law of 3 April 1930, a uniform sys- 
tem of municipalities (belediye) was created for the 
whole country. 
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(St. YERASIMOS) 

SHEHIR EMINI [see sHenmR EMANETI). 

SHEHIR KETKHUDASI (r (r.), an official of 
the pre-modern Ottoman empire, who had 
financial and administrative duties. His prime func- 
tion was to collect the specified taxation from a town 
or its quarters (a function thus corresponding to that 
of the shaykh al-balad in Egypt), whereas the aan [q.v.] 
acquired tax-farming rights in the rural areas of the 
provinces. As with the a‘yan, the office of shehir ketkhiidasi 
tended to become hereditary; and there was, obvi- 
ously, much scope in it for oppression of the tax- 
payers. Having lasted from the time of Siileyman the 
Magnificent, the office was abolished in the early 19th 
century as part of Mahmid II’s [q.v.] reforms. 

Bibliography: Pakaln, iii, 317-18, and see BAL- 
apryya. |. Turkey. (Ep.) 

SHEHR [see sHanr]. 

SHEHR-I SEBZ [see Kasu]. 

SHEHZADE (p., T.), a title of Ottoman 
princes. 

The term shehzdde (or shdhzdde, from Pers. shah 
“king” + zdda “born of”), “prince”, was one of the 
titles used for the male children born to a reigning 
Ottoman sultan. It is said to have been introduced 
by Mehemmed I (816-24/1413-21) for his own sons, 
and over subsequent decades gradually superseded the 
earlier term éelebi. Shehz@de came into use around the 
same time as the title padishah [g.v.], as part of the 
general elevation of Ottoman political and cultural 
pretensions following Mehemmed I’s reunification of 
the state, and continued in use until the reign of ‘Abd 
iil-Hamid I (1187-1203/1774-89), when efendi became 
the preferred princely title. 

As a title (particularly from the mid-10th/16th cen- 
tury onwards), shehzade was regularly used in con- 
junction with the basic title sultan [9.v.], by which all 
adult sons of the reigning sultan were also known: 
ie. “Shehzade Sultan X” (and even “Shehzade Sultan 
X Khan [sic]”, the designation applied by Pecewi to 
all six sons of Ahmed I, see Tarikh-i Pecewi, Istanbul 
1281/1864, ii, 347-9). A clear distinction was thus 
made between the ruler and his sons. Shehzdde was 
also widely used in a purely descriptive sense, synony- 
mous with oghul, “son”: e.g. shehzddelen Sultan Bayezid ... 
we Sultin Mustafa’ “his [Mehemmed II’s] sons Sultan 
Bayezid ... and Sultan Mustafa” (Tursun Bey, Tarih- 
i Ebé ‘l-Feth, ed. M. Tulum, Istanbul 1977, 84). 

Bibliography: A.D. Alderson, The structure of the 

Ottoman dynasty, Oxford 1956, 112-20; LH. Uzun- 

garsili, Osmanh devlennin saray teshilat, ‘Ankara 1984, 

107-45. (Cunistine WooDHEAD) 

SHEKER BAYRAMI [see “ip aL-rrrr}. 

SHEM'‘DANI-ZADE Stevan Erenp1, also known 
as Findiklili Siileyman Efendi, 18th century member 











of the Ottoman ‘ulema’, provincial judge 
(kadi), and author of the Mii ‘l-iewarikh, was born 
in Findikli, Istanbul, at an unknown date. He was 
the son of a Tokat merchant, Shem‘dani Mehmed 
Agha, who reputedly stood up to rebels who were at- 
tempting to raid the Istanbul Customs Office during 
the events of the Patrona Khalil [9.v.] rebellion in 
1143/1730. He was later recognised for his bravery 
by the Grand Vizier Yegen Mehmed Pasha [¢.u.], 
who had been the Customs Officer in Istanbul at the 
time of the events in question (Aktepe, p. xvii). 
Stileyman Efendi, then, was a member of a promi- 
nent Istanbu! family, which had settled in Istanbul at 
least by 1143/1730, if not earlier. He apparently pre- 
ferred the religious profession over commerce, and 
chose to be a judge (Aktepe, p. xviii). Information on 
his career is scant, but a few details are scattered 
throughout his history. He is known to have been 
appointed judge at Isma‘il in Rumeli in 1178/1765, 
where he served as a guide and host for the passage 
of Selim Giray Khan into Ottoman territory. Of other 
Balkan towns, he was appointed to Beypazari and 
Praviste at dates unknown. In 1183/1769, he was 
appointed to Ankara; in 1185/1771, to Tokat and in 
1190/1776, to al-Fayyim [9.v.] in Egypt. He died in 
Istanbul in 1193/1779, and was buried in Eyytib 
(Aktepe, pp. xvii, xviii). 

Stileyman Efendi wrote his Muri ‘l-tewarikh as a 
supplement to Katib Celebi’s [9.v.] Takwim al-tewarikh, 
written in 1058/1648, and extended by Mehmed Shey- 
khi and Ibrahim Miteferrika [g.v.] to 1145/1733. 
Siileyman Efendi had intended to end his work with 
1188/1774, presenting it to the new sultan ‘Abd il- 
Hamid I [g.v.], but he extended it to 1191/1777 to 
include some of the post-war events and appointments 
(Aktepe, pp. xxi-xxii). He acknowledged his debt to 
the official historians Subhi and ‘Izzi Siileyman, whose 
works he consulted and incorporated until the year 
1165/1752. The value of the work lies in Sileyman 
Efendi’s original contribution for the period from 1165- 
91/1752-77, especially for the 1768-74 Russo-Turkish 
War, when, as kadi of Tokat, for example, he was 
responsible for enrolling a regiment of Janissaries for 
the battlefront (Aktepe, ii/b, 61). His description offers 
historians one of the few realistic pictures of the dif- 
ficulties of 18th-century Ottoman mobilisation, and 
his work supplements the other chronicles of the same 
period, those of Enwert and Wasif [g.v.]. 

Bibliography: Siqjll-i ‘othmani, ni, 86; ‘Othmanh 
miielliflen, iii, 144; Babinger, 306-7; Muri ‘l-tewarikh, 

Beyazit ms. 5144, published in Istanbul in 1919, 

with foreword by Ahmed Tewhid; additional bio- 

graphical data and an analytical bibliography of 
manuscript copies in M.M. Aktepe’s edition, Sem’ 
dani-zdde Findikiih Stileyman Efendi tarihi Miir’’’t-tewarih, 

Istanbul_ 1976-81. (Vireinia AKsan) 

SHEMT, the éakhallus or pen-name of a Turkish 
translator and commentator of Persian literary 
works who flourished in the second half of the 10th/ 
16th century. In his own works and in most of the 
biographical sources only this name is mentioned. 
B. Dorn, referring to “two manuscripts” of Hadjdji 
Khalifa, asserted that he was properly called Mustafa 
Darwish. Even more uncertain is the name Shem‘- 
Allah Perzerini which Bursali Mehmed Tahir attrib- 
uted to him; this was based perhaps on the confusion 
with another Shem‘, a Safi poet from the town of 
Prizren [g.v.], or Perzerin, who belonged to the mys- 
tical tradition of Sheykh Wefa (d. 896/1490-1) and 
died in 936/1529-30 (see Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fligel, 
iii, 287, and Latifi, TYedkkere, Istanbul 1314/1896-7, 
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210-2, tr. O. Rescher, Tiibingen 1950, i, 164-5). The 
dates mentioned in the sources for the death of the 
commentator Shem‘T, sc. about 1000/1591-2 (Hadjdjr 
Khalifa, ii, 53) and 1005/1596-7 (Thiireyya), cannot 
be correct because his commentary on Djami’s Subhat 
al-abrar was completed in 1009/1600-1, and as late 
as 1012/1603-4 a verse translation of arba‘in tradi- 
tions, entitled Mifah-i futithat, was dedicated by Shem‘T 
to Sultan Mehemmed III (see Blochet, ii, 169). Also, 
very little is known about his life. He is described as 
a man of mystical inclination who made a living as 
a private teacher of “the sons of the people and the 
servants of the great and the exalted” (Na‘ima). The 
numerous commentaries on Persian classics which he 
wrote are obviously related to this profession. Sev- 
eral of these works were dedicated to officials of 
the Ottoman court during the reigns of Murad III 
(982-1003/ 1574-95) and Mehemmed III (1003-12/ 
1595-1603). 

Shem‘T wrote commentaries on: (1) Farid al-Din 
‘Attar’s Pand-nama, with the title Sa‘@dat-ndma, and a 
dedication to Zirek Agha, a courtier of Murad III 
(cf. e.g. Hadjdjf Khalifa, ii, 68; Dom, 333-5; Dozy, 
ii, 115; Rieu, Turkish mss., 154-5; Blochet, i, 319; 
H. Ritter, in Onens, xiii-xvi [1961], 232-3). (2) Mantik 
al-tayr by the same (1005/1596-7), at the request of 
Hasan Agha, the agha of the Janissaries (cf. e.g. Hadjdji 
Khalifa, vi, 190; H. Ritter, in Oriens, xi [1958], 55). 
(3) Nizami’s Makhzan al-asrar, dedicated to Ghadanfer 
Agha, the dabit-i Bab al-sa‘adet (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, 
ii, 975). (4) Sa‘di’s Gulistan (977/1569 or 979/1571), 
at the request of Mehmed Celebi, the intendant of 
the sultan’s gardens (cf. e.g. Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 231; 
Pertsch, 93-4; Rieu, Persian mss., ii, 607; idem, Turkish 
mss., 156-7; Blochet, i, 350, 384; Ates, 193). (5) Bastan 
by the same (about 1000/1591-2) (cf. e.g. Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ii, 53; Rieu, Turkish mss., 156; Ates, 198; Lei- 
den, ms. Or. 12448). (6) Djalal al-Din Rimi’s Math- 
nawi-yi ma‘nawi (ca, 999/1590-1) in six books, by order 
of sultan Murad III (cf. e.g. Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 375; 
Rieu, Persian mss., ii, 589; idem, Turkish mss., 155). (7) 
Hafiz, Diwan (981/1574), for his patron Ahmed 
Feridiin (cf. e.g. Hadjdji Khalifa, iti, 273; Rieu, Persian 
mss., i, 631; idem, Turkish mss., 158). (8) Djami’s Baha- 
nstan (between 982-7/1574-9), dedicated to the Grand 
Vizier Sokolli [¢.v.] Mehmed Pasha (cf. e.g. Dozy, ii, 
357; Rieu, Persian mss., 755). (9) Tubfat al-ahrar by the 
same (1006/1597), for Mehemmed III’s Akadim Hasan 
Pasa (cf. e.g. Hadjdjt Khalifa, ii, 219; Pertsch, 105; 
Dozy ii, 120; Ates, 443). (10) Subhat al-abrar by the 
same (1009/1600), dedicated to Ghadanfer Agha 
(cf. e.g. Hadjdji Khalifa, iii, 575; Blochet, ii, 331; 
Ates, 439). (11) Shahi, Diwan, for his patron Ahmed 
b. Mehmed (cf. e.g. Hadjdji Khalifa, iii, 286; Dozy, 
ii, 119-20; Blochet 341). 

Shem‘T used a fairly simple method. Invariably, the 
main element of his comment was a full Turkish para- 
phrase of the Persian text, to which very short explana- 
tory remarks were added. Not inappropriately the term 
“translation” (tergjiime) is sometimes applied to his com- 
mentaries. His work, as well as that of his confrére 
Suriri [¢.v.], is often criticised in Sidi’s [9.v.] com- 
mentary on the Diwan of Hafiz. 
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SHEMS at-DIN GUNALTAY, in modem Turkish, 
SEMsepDin GwUnaLTay, 20th-century Turkish 
statesman and historian. A prolific historian and 
a professor, Shems al-Din Giinaltay (1883-1961) served 
as the Prime Minister of the Turkish Republic dur- 
ing its decisive transition to a multi-party system in 
the mid-century. 

After obtaining a degree in science at a teachers’ 
college, he graduated from the University of Lausanne, 
where he studied natural sciences. Privately, he mas- 
tered Arabic and Persian. After teaching and serving 
as principal at various high schools, he was in 1914 
appointed miiderris or professor of Turkish history and 
the history of Islamic nations at the University of 
Istanbul. He also taught the history of religion and 
Islamic philosophy at the Siileymaniyye Madrasa. In 
1915 he became a member of the Ottoman Parliament, 
where he served until its dissolution. During the 
national liberation struggle (1919-22), he was a mem- 
ber and Deputy Chairman of the Istanbul Municipal 
Council. 

A staunch supporter of Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
(Atatiirk [g.v.]) and his successor, President Ismet Inénit 
(gv. in Suppl.], Giinaltay served more than 30 years 
as a parliamentary deputy (first for Sivas, then for 
Erzincan). From January 1949 to May 1950 he was 
Prime Minister. As such, he introduced legislation for 
direct parliamentary elections and enabled Turkey to 
have its first free national elections, as a result of 
which his party fell from power. From May 1950 to 
his death in October 1961, Giinaltay was successively 
parliamentary deputy, Chairman of his party (the 
Republican People’s Party) for Istanbul and Member 
of the Council of Deputies and Senator. 

Durning much of his politcal life, Giinaltay contin- 
ued to teach history at the University of Istanbul. He 
also served as President of the Turkish Historical 
Society from 1941 onwards. 

Bibliography: Gimaltay’s major scholarly works 
include Ta rkh-t edyan (“History of religions”, 1922), 
Islam ta@rikhi (“History of Islam”, 1925), Islamda ta 
rikh we miiwernkhler (“History and historians in Islam”, 
1923-1925), Islam dint trikhi (“History of the Islamic 
religion”, 1924), the 5-volume Mufassal Turk ta’ rikhi 
(“Comprehensive history of the Turks”, 1928-1933), 
the 4-volume Yakin sark tani (“History of the Near 
East”, 1937-51, and Tiirk tarthinin ilk devirleri (“Early 
periods of Turkish history”, 1937). 

(Tatat Sarr Haman) 

SHEN-SI, Suaanxi, a province in the north- 
west of China, bounded in the north by the 
province of Suiyiian, in the south by the provinces 
of Ssu-ch’uan and Hu-pei, in the west by the provinces 
of Kan-su and Ning-hsia, and in the east by the 
provinces of Shan-si and Hé-nan. Shen-si has been 
of geographical and political importance, as many 
dynasties (from the Cho in the 12th century B.C. to 
the Tang in the 10th century A.D.) established their 
régimes in this area, previously called Kuan-chung. 
The capital of Shen-si is Hsi-an (previously called 
Ch’ang-an), which was a cosmopolitan city in the past. 
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It was a centre of Muslims during the Tang (A.D. 
618-907), Sung (A.D. 960-1279) and Mongol-Yiian 
(A.D. 1206-1368) periods. Muslims were assigned an 
autonomous district in the city during the Tang period, 
and one of the oldest Chinese mosques, named Hua- 
chiieh-hsian Ta-shi (also called Tang-ta Shi), origi- 
nally built around A.D. 742, is located here. 

After the Mongol conquest of China, a mass Muslim 
migration from Central Asia into China took place. 
In 1289, when the Mongol prince Ananda (who suc- 
ceeded his father Prince Mangala) was appointed as 
Prince An-hsi to govern Shen-si, more Muslims were 
brought into this province. Ananda and his son Urliig 
Temiir had close contact with Central Asian Muslims. 
It is said, according to the author of the Djami al- 
tawartkh, that they were converted to Islam and gave 
strong support to it. Muslim communities in Shen-si, 
especially in the north, thus increased and gradually 
developed into one of the biggest Muslim population 
concentrations. (By the mid-19th century, before the 
great rebellions, the Muslim population in Shen-si was 
probably around 4,000,000; but after the suppression 
of the rebellions, the population was reduced to around 
500,000.) 

Chinese Islamic madrasa education has been regarded 
as starting from Shen-si, and from there spread all 
over China. Hu Téng-chou (1522-97), a Shen-si native 
of Hsien-yang, with the Islamic name Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah Ilyas, was the founder of the so-called 
Shen-si school of Chinese madrasa-mosque education 
(another one is the Shan-tung school). Hu’s teaching 
was said to emphasise interpretation of the doctrine 
of Tawhid and Islamic philosophy. He adopted a great 
number of Arabic works as textbooks, and invented 
a so-called Ching-t’ang Yui (madrasa language) in his 
halka teaching. Ching-t’ang Yii is, in fact, a hybrid 
of Chinese and Islamic (Arabic and Persian) languages. 
This language is still employed in Islamic college teach- 
ing at the present time. Hu’s inclination to an Arabic 
form of Islam, since he spent quite a long period 
studying in Arabia, distinguished the Shen-si school 
from the Shan-tung school, which was more inclined 
to Persian Islam. 

Shen-si has always been rather a poor province in 
natural resources, while its people were notorious for 
being truculent and violent in nature. Likewise, Shensi 
Muslims were also known for their militant charac- 
teristics. Throughout modern Chinese history, Muslims 
from this region played a significant role in local 
rebellions; however, it was not until the mid-19th cen- 
tury that Shen-si Muslims fought for their own lives 
and religion. Shen-si Muslim insurrections in 1860s 
and 1870s resulted from social, economic and religious 
conflicts between the Han and the Muslims, and polit- 
ical oppression from corrupt local Manchu bureau- 
crats. It has also been suggested that the Muslim 
insurrections echoed the Taiping Revolt. Muslim rebel- 
lions in Shen-si, were certainly influenced by the 
Djahriyya Saf (a sub-order of the Nakshbandiyya) 
reform movement led by Ma Minghsin [g.2.) early in 
the 19th century. Ma’s movement stimulated the Mus- 
lims’ consciousness and strengthened their Islamic iden- 
tity. The best known Shen-si Muslim rebel leader was 
Pai Yen-hu [¢.v.], who later, together with his followers, 
fled to Sinkiang to join Ya‘kib Beg’s [¢.v.] movement, 
then fled to Kazakhstan and Kirghizia and eventu- 
ally settled there; they were the forefathers of the pre- 
sent Dungans. 
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SHENLIK (r.), an Ottoman term for public fes- 
tivities which marked special occasions and, 
unlike ceremonies limited to certain groups, involved 
the participation of the entire populace. 

The main festivities of the empire included reli- 
gious ones such as the commemoration of the death 
of Husayn on 10 Muharram, the eve of the Prophet’s 
birthday and the end of Ramadan, marked and cele- 
brated by holidays. The Pilgrimage provided other 
opportunities for public festivities: the departure of 
the royal caravan and pilgrims for Mecca on 12 Radjab 
and their return on the third month of the year were 
publicly honoured. On the return of the Pilgrimage 
caravan, for instance, houses were decorated, the pil- 
grim’s door was painted green, and everyone sought 
the pilgrim’s blessing and intercession. Another reli- 
gious celebration of non-Muslim origin occurred on 
23 April when all celebrated St. George’s Day, on 
which the Muslims commemorated Khidr, as a festi- 
val for spring when many went on picnics. 

Non-religious public festivities included the girding 
of the sultan which marked the formal acknowledge- 
ment of his succession, as well as the birth or circum- 
cision of his children, the sons’ initiation into formal 
education, the wedding of a member of the sultan’s 
family or some noted dignitary, and the reception of 
certain ambassadors. Another major occasion was the 
departure of the Ottoman army on campaign, often 
accompanied by the firing of cannon, beating of drums, 
and performances by military bands; major victories 
and the homecoming of the army were also extensi- 
vely observed, with mock battle scenes and illumina- 
tions. Fireworks, including small rockets (fishek), were 
often the most significant feature here. In many 
instances, the sultans also promoted spectacular page- 
ants, mock battles between Muslims and Christians, 
water triumphs, illuminations and fireworks in order to 
keep up the morale of the populace in times of defeat 
and other calamities. There were also parades of trade 
guilds before the sultan, lasting for as long as three 
days or more, in which they displayed their profes- 
sional techniques on large floats. The mingling of reli- 
gious with secular events often enhanced its splendour. 
Many Ottoman works, such as the Stméme-yi htimayiin 
(Topkapi Palace Archives doc. no. R. 283) and Siirmame- 
yi Wehbi, (Topkapi, Palace Archives doc. no. A. 3539), 
contain depictions of such public festivities. 

Bibliography: Metin And, Osmanh senliklerinde tiirk 
sanatlan, Ankara 1982, 1-59; idem, Istanbul in the 

16th century: the city, the palace, daily life, Istanbul 1994, 
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SHERBET (Ar. Pers. Tk.j, a fruit-based drink, 
the term is derived from the Arabic sharba, meaning 
a drink or beverage. Sherbet was first recorded in 
English in the early 17th century, and there are many 
other European cognate forms, viz. sorbet (Fr.), sorbetto 
(It.), sorbete (Sp.), etc. According to Turkish and 
European sources, in Istanbul sherbet was made from 
a variety of ingredients, of which the most common 
was lemon juice, mixed with sugar, honey and water, 
and sometimes with musk and ambergris, often cooled 
with ice or snow in summer, and served warm by 
itinerant vendors in the winter time. Other ingredi- 
ents might include violets, nilifer (water-lily flowers), 
rhubarb, roses, lotus, tamarind and grapes. Richard 
Knolles, The general history of the Turkes, London 1621, 
describes a dinner given for foreign ambassadors in 
Istanbul in 1603, when “the table ... thus furnished, 
the guests without any cerimonie of washing sat downe 
on the ground ... and fell on their victuall, and dranke 
out of great earthen dishes, water prepared with sugar, 
which drink they call Zerbet”; elsewhere he mentions 
that it is made of “the juice of lymons, water and 
sugar”. George Sandys, A relation of a journey begun 
An.Dom.1610, London 1615; an anonymous manuscript 
in the British Museum of 1027/1618 (Add. 23880); 
and J.-B. Tavernier, a new relation of the Inner-Part of 
the Grand Seignor’s Seragho, London 1677, all describe 
the composition and serving of sherbet in detail. 

The Turkish historian Ewliya Celebi, Narrative of 
travels in Europe, Asia and Africa, tr. J. von Hammer, 
London 1834-50, lists the ingredients of a variety of 
sherbets, and another fruit-based drink, hho shab 
(possibly with an alcoholic content) which was equally 
popular in the 17th century. He names the various 
districts where the sherbet-makers lived, such as Top 
Hane, Findikh and Scutari, and their special prod- 
ucts. He also describes a procession in 1042/1633, 
when the merchants of musk sherbets (eshribe-yt 
miimesseke) “pass exposing to public view in china vases 
and tankards every kind of sherbet made of rhubarb, 
ambergris, roses, lemons, tamarinds, etc., of different 
colours and scents, which they distribute among the 
spectators”. 

The lemon juice which was so important a com- 
ponent of sherbet, came from lemons (Zmiin), almost 
exclusively imported from the island of Chios; see 
Sandys, Du Loir, Les Voyages, Paris 1654, and R. Man- 
tran, Istanbul dans la seconde moitié du XVIIF siecle, Paris 
1962, for the Turkish sources. Sherbet was served in 
pottery or glass covered bowls; a Turkish painting of 
a sherbetdji shows the sherbet seller at his stall, work- 
ing a hand-pump in order to activate a sherbet foun- 
tain (Warsaw University Library, Teka 171, no. 536). 
A by-product of the sherbet industry was the inge- 
nious invention, at Kiitahya in the early 12th/18th 
century, of pottery lemon-squeezers with a concealed 
trap; see J. Carswell, The lemon-squeezer: an unique form 
of Turkish pottery, in IV Congres International d’Art Turc, 
Univ. de Provence, Etudes historiques 3, Aix 1976. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also J.W. 

Redhouse, A Turkish and English lexicon, Constan- 

tinople 1890, s.vv. sharab, sherbet, sherbetdji. 

_ (J. CarsweLt) 

SHEREF, ‘ABD at-RAHMAN (1853-1925), late 
Ottoman historian and statesman. 

‘Abd al-Rahmaan Sheref was born in Istanbul, the 
son of a chief clerk at the Imperial Arsenal (Topkhane- 
yt “Gmire), whose family hailed from Safranbolu in 
northwestern Anatolia. ‘Abd al-Rahman Sheref grad- 
uated from the famous Galatasaray Lycée in 1873. 
After this he taught at several different establishments, 


from the Makhredj-i Aklam (a college for civil servants 
which existed between 1864 and 1876) to the Dar al- 
Fiiniin (University), which was re-opened in 1900, 
having been closed since 1880. All through the long 
reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid II (1876-1909 [g.v.]) he was 
a central figure in the educational establishment, serv- 
ing for sixteen years as director of the Civil Service 
Academy (Mekteb-i Miilkiyye) and for fourteen as direc- 
tor of the Galatasaray Lycée. 

After the Constitutional Revolution in 1908, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Sheref gained even more prominence. He 
was appointed to the Senate (remaining a member 
until the end of the Empire) and was made Minister 
for the Defter-i Khakani (Revenue Register). He also 
served as Minister of Education for three short spells 
and as Minister of Pious Foundations (Ewkaf) and 
President of the Council of State. As Minister of 
Education, he took the initiative in founding bilin- 
gual (French-Turkish) “model” (ntimiine) secondary 
schools. 

From 1909 until the end of the empire in 1922 
he was the last offical chronicler (wak‘a-ntiwis) of the 
Ottoman Empire. In this capacity, he finished the 
eighth and last volume of the history of his prede- 
cessor Lutfi Efendi. His own chronicle of the years 
1908-18 has remained unpublished. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Sheref’s importance for the study of Ottoman history 
lies not so much in any great originality or depth but 
in his work as an organiser and populariser. He pub- 
lished fourteen books and numerous articles. Some 
of the former, such as the Ta’rikh-i dewlet-i ‘othma- 
niyye (1883) and the Fedhleke-yt ta’rikh-i dewlet-i Gliye-yi 
‘othmaniyye (1884) were widely used as textbooks in 
schools. He also wrote a regular historical column for 
the newspaper Wafit (“Time”). ‘Abd al-Rahman Sheref 
was instrumental in establishing history as a modern 
discipline in Turkey. The most important step in this 
direction was the establishing in 1910 of the Ta’rikh-i 
‘Othmani Endjiimeni, Society for Ottoman History). This 
society, of which he became permanent president, con- 
centrated on translating European works on Ottoman 
and Turkish history and on text editions. Its main 
aim, the publication of a large-scale Turkish history 
of the Ottoman Empire, was not realised during his 
lifetime, but the institute’s journal, Ta’rikh-i ‘Othmani 
Enqjiimeni Medjmi‘asit (TOEM), published from 1910 to 
1924 and continued under the title of Ttirk Ta’rikht 
Endjtimem Medjmi‘ast until 1928, was the first of its 
kind in the Empire. 

In 1923, ‘Abd al-Rahman Sheref was elected to 
the National Assembly in Ankara as one of the rep- 
resentatives for Istanbul. He also headed the Turkish 
Red Crescent Society. In 1925 he fell ill; he died at 
Istanbul at the age of 72 and was buried in his native 
Eyiip. 

Bibliography: Efdal iil-Din [Tekiner], ‘Abd u- 
Rahman Sheref Efendi terdjiime-yi hali, hayat-i resmiyyesi 
we khusiistyyest. Istanbul 1927; Ibrahim Alaettin 
Govsa, Tiirk meshurlar ansiklopedisi, Istanbul n.d.; 
M. Orhan Bayrak, Osmanh tarihi yazarlan, Istanbul 
1982; Osman Ergin, Turkiye maanf tarihi, Istanbul 
1977; Murat Belge (ed.). Tanzimat’tan Cumhuriyete 
Tiirkiye ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1985, vi. 

m (EJ. ZoRcHER) 

SHEWKI BEG (Sevki Bey in present-day Turk- 
ish orthography), Turkish composer of great 
popularity, was born the son of a comb-maker in 
1277/1860 in the Fatih quarter of Istanbul. The excep- 
tionally gifted young man was accepted at the Sultan’s 
music school (Mizika-i hiimayiin mektebi) under the aegis 
of Callisto Guatelli (1868-99), and studied there under 
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the celebrated composer Hadjdji ‘Arif Beg (Hac: Arif 
Bey, d. 1302/1885). Strongly addicted to alcohol and 
unable to pursue a normal existence, he lived a der- 
vish-like (rindi) variant of a Romantic artist’s life. At 
the age of 31, he died on 2 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 1307/19 
July 1890 and was buried at Beylerbeyi on the 
Bosphorus. 

Shewki Beg, sometimes called the “Turkish 
Schubert”, is known for his songs in the form of sharki 
(sarkt), the “Lied” form of Turkish art music that had 
gained a new quality and popularity by the compo- 
sitions of his famous teacher. In his own lyric-melan- 
cholic style, Shewkt Beg composed several hundred 
sharkt songs. In contrast to Hadjdji ‘Arif Beg, he con- 
tented himself with a relatively small selection of modes 
(makam [q.v.]/makam) and metres (usil/usil). About one- 
third of the pieces attributed to him’ are composed 
in one and the same makém, called “lovers” 
(‘ushshak/ussak)—a_ remarkable correspondence to the 
main subject of his song texts. The most popular of 
these texts were recorded, together with indications 
of mode and metre, in contemporaneous and later 
song text collections. 

Some of his melodies have survived in musical nota- 
tion. Suphi Ezgi (1870-1962), who knew Shewki Beg 
personally, is said to have written down 120 of his 
songs. He published fifteen of them in his volumi- 
nous book on Turkish music (see below). A few more 
are included in other printed and handwritten song 
collections. 

Bibliography: Suphi Ezgi, Nazari ve ameli tirk 
musikisi, i-v, Istanbul 1933-53, passim; Ibniilemin 
Mahmut Kemal Inal, Hos sadé, Istanbul 1958, 
276-8; Y. Oztuna, Seki Bey, Ankara 1988 (lists 234 
works, presents 140 song texts; full bibl.); idem, 
Biiytik tirk miisiktsi anstklopedisi, Ankara 1990, ii, 
355-9. (E. NEUBAUER) 
SHEYKH-OGHLJU, Sadr al-Din Mustafa (modern 

Turkish: $eyhoglu, Sadritddin Mustafa) (b..741/ 
1340-1), sometimes referred to as Sheykh-zade, under 
which name he was dealt with in E/'. He should not 
be confused with the translator of Kirk weztrler hikdyelent 
[see SHEYKH-ZADE. 3]. 

Poet, translator and court dignitary, Sheykh 
oghlu was an important figure in the development of 
Ottoman diwan poetry, especially the methnewt genre, 
in the 8th/14th century. He extended the focus of 
the methnewt to romance and human love rather than 
just religion and mystic love, an approach seen also 
in the Djemshkid we-Khurshid written in 805/1403 by 
his rival Ahmedi {see aumapt]. Outstripped as a lyri- 
cist by the latter, Sheykh-oghlu also drew less atten- 
tion than later writers of such methnewis as Leyla and 
Medjniin, Yisuf and Zelikhé and Khusrew and Shirin. He 
is, however, a figure about whom many contradic- 
tory and erroneous statements have been made in the 
sources both old and recent, Turkish and European. 
Most common of the errors, which we find in the 
earliest of Ottoman literary biographies, the Hesht 
bihisht of Sehi (d. 994/1586 {[9.v.]), is to identufy him 
with Djemali the nephew of Sheykhi [g.v.], who com- 
pleted his uncle’s Khusrew ti Shirin, used the lakab of 
Sheykh-zade or Sheykh-oghlu, and was still alive in 
the last decade of the 15th century (see Hiiseyin 
Ayan, Seyhoglu Mustafa Wursid-name (Hursid ii Ferah- 
Ad), inceleme-metinsézlik-konu dizini, Erzurum 1979, 8; 
and Omer Faruk Akiin in JA, art. Seyhoglu). 

Sheykh-oghlu’s birthdate is given as 741 or 742 
(1340-1), but it is not known where he was born, nor 
when and where he died. A statement at the end of 
his Kenzi ‘l-kiiberd indicates that he completed that 





work in 789/!401, but he must have died after 
804/140] and before 812/1409. 

The name Mustafa, by which he has been known 
over the centuries, was one acknowledged by Sheykh- 
oghlu himself and recorded also by Ahmedi, but it 
has now been shown that be also used the name Sadr 
al-Din. As a result, two translations (see below), previ- 
ously credited to an unknown Sadr al-Din have been 
credited to Sheykh-oghlu (Zeynep Korkmaz, “Kabis- 
name” ve “Marzuban-name” cevirleri kimindir?, in Tiirk Dili 
Arastirmalan Yilhg [1966], 267-78; Kemal Yazuv, 
Seyhoglu Kenzi’! Kiibera ve Mehekkii’l-Ulema (inceleme- 
metin-indeks) Ankara 1991). 

Statements in Sheykh-oghlu’s works show that his 
forebears included high officials and scholars, and that 
his family was an influential one at the court of the 
Germiy4n amirs of Kiitahya [see GERMIYAN-OGHULLARY]. 
It seems that he was brought up there during the 
reign of Mehmed b. Ya‘kib I and given a medrese 
education. As an adult, he acted as chief of chancery 
and treasurer to Mehmed b. Ya‘kib’s successor 
Siileyman Shah (d. 789/1387). Siileyman was a ruler 
well-known as a patron to men of letters, encourag- 
ing them to execute translations from Arabic and 
Persian and to produce original works in Turkish. On 
the death of Siileyman, Sheykh-oghlu served the Otto- 
man Yildirim Bayezid until that ruler was defeated 
by Timir at Ankara in 805/1402, after which he trans- 
ferred his allegiance to Bayezid’s son, Prince Stileyman 
supporting him in the struggle for the throne. 

There is still uncertainty about Sheykh-oghlu’s total 
literary output. Poems by him appear in some old 
collections and he is said to have written an ‘Aghk- 
name, but no manuscript has been discovered. Well- 
known are his Khurshid-name and a Kenz iil-kiibera. The 
former, a methnawi romance completed in 789/1387, 
comprises close to 8,000 bdayts (see Ayan, 24 ff). In 
his preface, Sheykh-oghlu refers to it also as Shehris- 
tan-i ‘ushshak, and sources have labelled it variously 
as Khurshid ui Ferahshad (or Ferakhshad), Khurshid ui Fer- 
rukhshad, or simply Ferrukh-name. The text indicates 
that, although Sheykh-oghlu began the work for Siiley- 
man Shah of Germiyan, after the death of that patron 
in 789/1387 he presented it to Bayezid. As for the 
origin of the work, Sheykh-oghlu’s statement that it 
came from “a pleasant Arab story” (A. Bombaci, La 
letteratura turca, Milan 1969, 295), has to be weighed 
against the fact that it draws heavily on the Shah- 
nama and the general literary tradition of Iran for 
themes and motifs, but also includes strong personal 
views as well as elements from the history and tra- 
ditions of the Turks (see Ayan, 31 ff). Most of the 
characters in the work have Persian names, excep- 
tions being Bogha Khan the Tatar ruler, and Turum- 
tay his vizier (which, Akiin suggests, indicates a 
memory of Ilkhanid days in Anatolia). The introduc- 
tory sections cover the usual topics required of a 
methnewi, and the main story is structured on the motf 
of falling in love “sight unseen”, one frequently en- 
countered in both Persian and Turkish literature, the 
protagonists being Khurshid, daughter of the Khan 
of Iran, and Ferahshad, son of the ruler of the Magh- 
rib. The Kenz ul-kibera, a prose work liberally inter- 
spersed with verse, was completed in 803 Radjab/ 
March 1401 and is believed to have been Sheykh- 
oghlu’s last work. Categorised by Kemal Yavuz as the 
second example (after the Kutadghu bilig [g.v.]) of a 
“Mirror for Princes” in a Turkic language, the work 
resembles in format, but is not a translation (as has 
been suggested) of Nadjm al-Din Razi’s Misdd al- 
“bad (Yavuz, op. cit. 10-11). It opens with appropriate 
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introductory material. Then in four chapters Sheykh- 
oghlu discusses the status and responsibilities of rulers, 
state officials, legislative, scholarly and religious func- 
tionaries, supporting his views with anecdotal mater- 
ial that shows him to be well-versed in scholarship 
and literature, and makes the work an important 
source of information on 9th/15th-century society. 

As for the two translations now credited to Sheykh- 
oghlu, and undertaken at the command of Siileyman 
Sh4h, these are: (1) Marzubdn-ndme (believed to be the 
earlier), based on the Warawini version of the orig- 
inal 4th/10th-century work, was itself later translated 
into Arabic [see MARZBAN-NAMA]. With its didactic 
nature, typical of Persian andarz literature, the use of 
animal fables as in Kalila wa-Dimna, and motifs in its 
frame story reminiscent of Kutadghu bilig, the work 
must have been especially attractive to Sheykh-oghlu, 
and presumably influenced the writing of his own 
last work, Kenz il-kibera (see Yavuz, 11). (2) Kabis- 
name, written by the Ziyarid ruler of Tabaristan and 
Gurgin, Kay Kawis b. Iskandar [g.v.] for his son 
Gilan Shah in 475/1082-3, a work also in the axdarz 
and “Mirror for Princes” tradition. 

In addition to Sheykh-oghlu’s importance for the 
literary, intellectual and social aspects of Anatolia, he 
has a place in the development of the Turkish lan- 
guage as a literary vehicle in the 8th/14th century. 
Said to have complained (fashionably) about the un- 
suitability of Turkish as a vehicle for poetry, he never- 
theless stressed the importance of producing works in 
that language and is praised for the style that he 
accomplished (see Akiin, 483, and Ayan, 11, 15; the 
Zeynep Korkmaz study of the Marzubdn-name supplies 
a detailed analysis of his language). 

Bibliography: The main sources are given in 
the article. For further titles and details of mss., 
see the bibls. in Akiin, Korkmaz and Yavuz. 

7 (KATHLEEN BurriLL) 

SHEYKH-ZADE, the name of various fig- 
ures in Ottoman Turkish literature. 

1. A name sometimes used in reference to SHEYKH- 
ocatu, Sadr al-Din Mustafa [g.v.]. 

2. The lakab of Djemali, nephew of Sheykhi [¢.2.]. 

3. An unidentified Ottoman writer referred to by 
sources also as Sheykh-zade Ahmed or Ahmed-i Misri 
and said to have presented to Murad II a collection 
of stories, Hikdyet-i erba‘in-i, subh u mesa, translated 
from Arabic. The Arabic original is considered no 
longer extant and, contrary to earlier studies, a recent 
work in Turkey (Miibeccel Kuziltan, Kirk vezirler hikdye- 
leri. Metin-dizin-kaynakga, doktora tezi, Istanbul Univer- 
sitesi 1991) posits that two writers are involved, an 
Ahmed-i Misri who translated the work from Arabic 
and presented it to Murad II (1421-51), and a Sheykh- 
zade who took up the text later, presenting it to both 
Murad II and Mehemmed II (1451-81). The collec- 
tion of stories, related in a frame-style format and 
centred on the motif of a chaste youth and lustful 
stepmother, is well-known in English through EJ.W. 
Gibb, The history of the forty Vezirs, London 1886. 

ee (KaTHLEEN Burrity) 

SHEYTANLIK (Grk. Gyaros, vernacular Giotra), 
the Tkish. name (lit. “devilry, craftiness”) for an 
island of the Aegean Cyclades group, lying 
to the northwest of Syros or Shire [g.v.]. From Roman 
times onwards, up to the period 1936-74, it has 
served as a place of exile and imprisonment for polit- 
ical prisoners, but may also have acquired its name 
from its great vulnerability to pirate attacks. In 
Byzantine times, as in Antiquity, shells for purple dye 
were fished for there (see K.R. Setton, in Speculum, 


xix [1944], 196). From 1206 to 1566 it was part of 
the Archipelago Duchy of Naxos (see NAKSHE and map 
XIV in Pitcher, Hist. geogr. of the Ottoman empire), but 
was seized temporarily by Khayr al-Din Pasha {9.v.] 
in 1537; it then became part of a petty Italian mar- 
itime state with strong Roman Catholic influence until 
the Ottomans took it over in 1617 (see K.R. Setton, 
in Camb. med. hist., iv/\*, 426). Greek pirates used it 
as a base during the War of Independence (1821 on- 
wards), preying on European shipping, as attested by 
the contemporary Jourdain (Méms. hist. et miltaires sur 
les événements de la Gréce, Paris 1828, ii, 225). At pre- 
sent, the island is uninhabited. 

Bibliography: See also the bibls. NAKSHE, PARA, 
SANTURIN ADASI and SHIRE. (A. SAvVIDEs) 
SHEYYAD HAMZA, modern Turkish Seyyad 

Hamza, a 7th/13th-century Turkish mystical poet 
mentioned in 10th/16th-century biographies but about 
whose life details are elusive. 

He probably lived mainly in the Akgehir-Sivrihisar 
area, and a tombstone in Aksehir [see AKSHEHIR] is 
reported to be that of a daughter Asli Khatin (Rafki 
Mell Meric, Aksehir tirbe ve mezarlan kitabeleri in TM, 
v, 179). Mehmed Fuad K@priilii was the first to note 
him in this century, publishing a 15-det remnant of 
a methnewi of his contained in Egerdirli Hadjdjv Kemal’s 
Djami al-neza’ir (on this genre see Nihat Sami Banarh, 
Resimli Tiirk edebiyat tarhi, Istanbul 1971, 617-8) and 
characterising him and his /ekab as typical of the 
Batini trends [see BATiNIyya] current in Anatolia 
during the period of the Mongol invasion (see Kép- 
rilii’s EJ’ art. sHarvAD HAMza). Subsequent research 
has uncovered more of Hamza’s works, produced other 
theories on his lakab (see Vasfi Mahir Kocatiirk, Tekke 
stiri antolojisi, Ankara 1968, 13-15, and JA art. Seyyad 
by Omer Faruk Akiin, cf. also sHayyAb), and ques- 
tions about his Batini connection, pointing to his im- 
portance as a predecessor of Yanus Emre [g.v.] and 
his place in the early experimental period of Ottoman 
literature. Hamza was familiar with both the folk and 
diwan poetic tradition. Some of his folk poems con- 
tain coarse elements and reflect the turmoil of 7th/ 
13th-century Anatolia. In general, however, they 
express with simple lyricism his moral and religious 
views. His diwan works include na‘ts (in praise of 
Muhammad), a nazgire on a ghazel of Rimi, amatory 
verse and admonitions concerning the vanity of the 
world and inexorable death. Important is his 1529- 
beyt methnewi entitled Destén-2 Yiisuf (“Epic [or Tale] 
of Joseph”), a work based on the Kur’4nic version of 
the Joseph story [see YOsuF U ZALIKHA], uniting pop- 
ular Islamic tradition with mystic concepts. The for- 
mat, while adhering in general to the Persian mathnawt 
tradition, replaces interspersed ghazels with five niikte 
or moral commentaries. The poem’s general tone is 
strongly reminiscent of folk narrative. The Turkish 
(largely free of Arab- or Persianisms) requires frequent 
prosodic licence to achieve the chosen (remel) metre, 
and the rhyme structure lacks polish. The M.A. thesis 
(1992) of Stephanie B. Thomas at Columbia University 
comprises a study of the work in the context of the 
Joseph tradition, with an annotated translation of a 
952/1545 manuscript as published by Dehn Dilgin 
(Seyad Hamza: Yusuf ve Lehha, Istanbul 1945). Another 
76-beyt methnewi is entitled Hagha dasitan-i Sultan Mah- 
mid (“This is the tale of Sultan Mahmid fof Ghazna)”). 
Its topic (found earlier in Persian) is an encounter 
between Mahmid and a poor dervish. A dialogue 
between the two debates the worth of worldly values, 
establishing that control of the lower self (nes), not 
rank and riches, ensures a place in Paradise (Sadettin 
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Bulug, Seyad Hamza’nn bilinmeyen bir mesnevisi, in TM, 
bow [1968], 247-57). 

Bibliography: For additional sources, see the 
work of Banarl cited above; ZA art. Seyyad Hamza 
(Sadettin Bulug); and Metin Akar, Seyyad Hamza 
hakkinda yeni bilgiler, in Tirkhik Arashrmalan, ii (1986), 
1-16. 7 (KATHLEEN BurRILL) 
SHHAWRI [see same]. 

SHIA, in the broad sense, refers to the move- 
ment upholding a privileged position of the 
Family of the Prophet (ahl al-bayt [g.v.]) in the 
political and religious leadership of the Muslim Com- 
munity. The name is derived from shi‘at ‘Ad, i.e. the 
party or partisans of ‘Ali, which was first used in the 
inter-Muslim war during ‘Ali’s caliphate distinguish- 
ing them from the shi‘at ‘Uihman, the partisans of the 
murdered caliph ‘Uthm4n opposed to ‘Ali. The pres- 
ent article will deal with the origins and early devel- 
opment of the Shi‘a until the emergence of the major 
sectarian branches. For these, see the individual arti- 
cles on Ithna ‘ashariyya, Isma‘iliyya, Zaydiyya, etc. 

In the lifetime of Muhammad, his close kin enjoyed 
a raised religious status of purity recognised by the 
Kur'’an. As his kin (dhawu ’l-kurba), there were counted 
the descendants of his great-grandfather Hashim and, 
to some extent, the descendants of Hashim’s brother 
al-Muttalib. They were, like the Prophet himself, not 
allowed to receive or to handle alms (zakat) as these 
were considered unclean. In compensation for this ex- 
clusion they were entitled to receive a portion of the 
kkums, the fifth of war booty reserved to the Prophet, 
and of the fay’ [¢.v.], property which fell to the Muslims 
without war effort. After Muhammad’s death, the 
establishment of the caliphate by Abi Bakr on the 
basis of a privileged position for the tribe of Kuraysh 
as a whole, and the confiscation of Muhammad’s pro- 
perty, deprived the Prophet’s Family of the special 
status, as they were disinherited and lost their tide to 
their Kurnic, share of the khums and fay’. The Bani 
Hashim vainly protested against these developments 
by refusing to pledge allegiance to Abi Bakr for six 
months. The disestablishment of the Family of the 
Prophet after his death was the ultimate motive for 
the rise of the Shi‘a. 

As leader of the Bani Hashim was first generally 
recognised Muhammad’s cousin ‘Ali because of his 
close association with the Prophet, his marriage to 
Muhammad’s daughter Fatima and his early merits 
in Islam. Early Shi‘t support, however, was not 
restricted to him and his descendants. Throughout the 
Umayyad age there was broad awareness that the 
Prophet’s Family comprised all of the Bana Hashim, 
as is evident, for instance, in the poetry of al-Kumayt 
entitled Hashimiyyat. There were, however, preferences, 
partly on a local basis, for some particular branch of 
the Family. In Basra, descendants of al-Harith b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib b. Hashim occasionally enjoyed support 
as kin of the Prophet since they were settled there. 
In Kifa, where ‘Alt resided during his reign, his de- 
scendants were most often preferred to others. Support 
of descendants of al-‘Abbas and of ‘Ali’s brother 
Dja‘far should not be seen as an illegitimate devia- 
tion from early Shi‘i backing of the ‘Alids. 

A popular movement in favour of ‘Ali first emerged 
in Kufa under the governorship of al-Walid b. ‘Ukba 
during the first half of ‘Uthman’s caliphate. Its spokes- 
men, many of them Kur’an readers (kurra” [9.v.]), later 
appear as leaders of the sht‘at ‘AZ under the latter’s 
caliphate and, if they survived, after his assassination. 
They were calling for the removal of ‘Uthman from 
the leadership and for allegiance to ‘Ali. One of them, 


Malik b. al-Harith al-Ashtar [9.v.], became the leader 
of the Kiifan revolt which overthrew ‘Uthman’s gov- 
ernor Sa‘id b. al-‘As [g.v.] and installed Aba Musa 
al-Ash‘ari [g.v.] in his place. He also led the Kufan 
rebel group which joined the groups from Egypt and 
Basra converging on Medina to press for the resig- 
nation of ‘Uthman. Although he and the Kifans did 
not join in the siege of the caliph’s palace carried 
out by the Egyptians, he played a major part in secur- 
ing the succession of ‘Ali to power against the rival 
candidacy of Talha [9.v.] and subsequently in rous- 
ing Kifan support for ‘Alf against ‘Aisha, Talha, and 
al-Zubayr in the Battle of the Camel, in spite of the 
neutralist stand of the governor Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari. 

‘Ali’s reign bore from the outset the character of 
a counter-caliphate. He was heralded by his support- 
ers and officials as the most excellent of Muslims after 
the Prophet, and was acclaimed in poetry and eu- 
logies as the wasi, the legatee, of Muhammad. Such 
claims, which put the legitimacy of the caliphate of 
his predecessors in question, lent the conflict between 
him and his opponents a religious dimension apart 
from the political one. Already in the Battle of the 
Camel, ‘Ali’s opponents spoke of a “religion of ‘Ali 
(din ‘A&)”, a notion deeply resented by the Prophet’s 
cousin, who insisted that he represented the religion 
of Muhammad. 

‘Al?’s own attitude to the legitimacy of his prede- 
cessors’ reign, as expressed in his speeches and let- 
ters, was complex. He praised Abii Bakr’s and ‘Umar’s 
conduct in office highly and reprimanded any of his 
followers who depreciated them. He severely criticised 
‘Uthman for misgovernment and arbitrary innovations. 
Holding that ‘“Uthman had provoked the rebellion 
against himself, he refused to condemn the rebels, 
while not expressly condoning the murder of the caliph 
and distancing himself from any personal involvement 
in the rebellion. He asserted that he personally had a 
better right to the succession of Muhammad than any 
other Companion, on the basis of his close kinship 
and association with him as well as his outstanding 
merits in the cause of Islam. The Community of the 
Faithful as a whole deserved blame for having turned 
away from him after the death of Muhammad. It was 
‘Ali who first gave the hadith of Ghadir Khumm [¢.v.] 
publicity by inviting those Companions who had heard 
the Prophet’s statements there to testify on the square 
in front of the mosque of Kifa. These statements 
have traditionally been understood by the Shi‘a as an 
implicit appointment of ‘AIT to the succession in the 
leadership of the Community. ‘Alt made plain that 
he considered the Family of the Prophet to be enti- 
tled to the leadership of the Community as long as 
there remained a single one of them who recited the 
Kur’an, knew the sunna and adhered to the true faith. 

The most basic distinguishing beliefs of the Shi‘a 
thus go back to ‘Ali, who must to this extent be con- 
sidered its founder and first teacher. This fact has 
been largely unpalatable to Sunni historiography, which 
therefore created and propagated as the founder of 
the Shi‘a the figure of ‘Abd Allah b. Saba’ [¢.v.], the 
malicious Yemenite Jew who first stirred up the rebel- 
lion against ‘Uthman and invented the doctrine of 
‘Ali being the legatee of Muhammad, ending up with 
extremist fiction denying the death of ‘Ali and deify- 
ing him. Only this latter aspect may well have had 
a historical foundation. Ibn Saba’ appears to have 
been active in al-Mada’in after ‘Ali’s death and to 
have propagated belief in his return (raqj‘a) and ulti- 
mate victory over his enemies. 

When ‘Ali was assassinated in 40/661, his parti- 
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sans in Kifa were evidently convinced that only a 
member of the Prophet’s Family could legitimately 
succeed him. Although ‘AIi, probably following the 
Prophet’s precedent, refused to appoint a successor 
after having been mortally struck, his eldest son al- 
Hasan [g.v.], grandson of Muhammad, was immedi- 
ately recognised without dissent. A few months later, 
al-Hasan abdicated in favour of the Umayyad Mu‘a- 
wiya [g.v.] on the basis of a treaty which stipulated 
a full amnesty and safety of life and property for the 
shi‘at ‘A and which denied Mu‘awiya the right to 
appoint a successor. According to some accounts, it 
provided for al-Hasan to succeed him, according to 
others for election by a council (shiva), evidently on 
the model of the electoral council appointed by ‘Umar. 
Although the abdication aroused general disappoint- 
ment and some protest among the Shi‘a, it was not 
regarded as a renunciation by al-Hasan of his ulti- 
mate title to the leadership, and he continued to be 
recognised as the legitimate Imam. Al-Hasan died in 
49/669 or 51/671, poisoned, it was widely suspected, 
by one of his wives at the instigation of Mu‘awiya. 
The Shi‘a now turned to his younger brother al- 
Husayn [9.v.J and, disaffected by what they regarded 
as the oppressive and vindictive nature of Mu‘awiya’s 
rule, urged him to rise to restore the legitimate reign 
of the Prophet’s Family. Although by character more 
inclined to pursue the leadership actively than his 
brother, al-Husayn declined to act as long as Mu‘a- 
wiya was reigning, evidently recognising the continued 
validity of al-Hasan’s agreement. 

The Shi‘ riot in Kifa in 51/671, for which Hudjr 
b. ‘Adi [g.v.] and other leaders were executed, was 
not an attempted revolution but an incident inten- 
tionally provoked by Mu‘awiya and his governor Ziyad 
b. Abihi [9.v.] with the aim of crushing latent oppo- 
sition to the Umayyad rule. Mu‘awiya had, in breach 
of the spirit, if not the letter, of his treaty with al- 
Hasan, ordered his governor of Kifa, al-Mughira 
b. Shu‘ba [g.v.], to curse ‘Ali from the pulpit in the 
Friday prayers and to insist on the presence of sev- 
eral Shit leaders, among them Hudjr. Al-Mughira 
had done so, but failed, evidently against Mu‘awiya’s 
intentions, to discipline those who protested against 
the cursing. Al-Mughira’s successor Ziyad took the 
occasion of pebbles being thrown at his deputy in 
protest against the cursing to intervene, ordering the 
rounding-up of Hudjr and other Shit leaders. There 
was some fighting between police and rioters in which 
no-one was killed. Hudjr eluded Ziyad for a time, 
finding refuge in the quarters of various tribes. Even- 
tually, he surrendered voluntarily on the promise of 
being sent to Mu‘awiya. Ziyad drew up an accusa- 
tion of armed rebellion against the Shr‘ leaders and 
had it signed by representatives of the Kifan nobility. 
Mu ‘“awiya offered them pardon if they would renounce 
their loyalty to ‘Alt and curse him. As they refused, 
he ordered the execution of Hudjr and five others. 
The law of Islam and practice so far prevalent allowed 
only imprisonment and exile for insurrection. These 
executions amounted to murder. The incident, rather 
than crushing the opposition, inflamed the sense of 
outrage of the Kiifan Shr‘a. 

After the death of Mu‘awiya and the succession of 
his son Yazid [g.v.], the Kifan Shi‘a and many of 
the tribal leaders wrote letters to al-Husayn inviting 
him and offering him their backing. Al-Husayn had, 
together with other members of the Islamic aristoc- 
racy, declined to pledge allegiance to Yazid during 
Mu‘awiya’s lifetime and, after his death, fled from 
Medina to the Sanctuary in Mecca in order to avoid 





being forced to do so. He sent his cousin Muslim b. 
‘Akil [9.v.] ahead of him to test the ground in Kifa. 
On receiving at first a favourable report from Mus- 
lim, al-Husayn set out for Kifa. Determined action 
by the governor ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, however, in- 
duced the Kifan tribal leaders to abandon their back- 
ing of the revolt. Muslim b. ‘Akil was killed, and 
al-Husayn soon faced a Kifan army preventing him 
from proceeding or returning. He and over twenty 
members of the Prophet’s ahi al-bayt, brothers and 
sons of al-Husayn, sons of al-Hasan, and descendants 
of ‘Alf’s brothers ‘Akil and Dja‘far, were massacred 
at Karbala? on 10 Muharram 61/10 October 680. 

The violent death of the Prophet’s grandson at the 
hands of a Kifan army, after the Kifans had first 
invited him and then failed to stand up for him, had 
a profound effect on the Shi‘a. The passion motive, 
the call for repentance and martyrdom, became per- 
manent aspects of Shi‘i spirituality. In immediate re- 
action, a movement of penitents (tawwabdin), calling 
for self-sacrifice and revenge for al-Husayn, sprang up 
among the old partisans of ‘Ali led by Sulayman b. 
Surad al-Khuza‘t. It gathered strength after the death 
of the caliph Yazid as Kiifa came nominally under 
Zubayrid rule. In 65/684-5 some 4,000 volunteers left 
Kifa, visited Karbala to weep and make vows on 
the grave of al-Husayn, and moved against an Umay- 
yad army near ‘Ayn al-Warda. They were defeated, 
and the majority, including Sulayman b. Surad, were 
killed. 

As the old guard leaders of the Shi‘a were killed 
off, new forces came to the fore. After the death of 
the caliph Yazid, al-Mukhtar b. ‘Ubayd al-Thakaff 
{g.v.], nephew of ‘Ali’s governor of al-Mada’in Sa‘d 
b. Mas‘iid, sought the leadership of the Shi‘a in Kifa, 
promising to take revenge for the blood of al-Husayn 
more effectively than his rival Sulayman b. Surad. 
When the latter was killed, most of the Shi‘a turned 
to him, although some of the conservatives remained 
aloof from his movement. Al-Mukhtar claimed to be 
acting on behalf of ‘Ali’s non-Fatimid son Muham- 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya [¢.v.J, whom he proclaimed the 
Imam and the Mahdi [¢.v.], who would restore jus- 
tice on earth. This choice was natural after the death 
of al-Hasan and al-Husayn, since Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya was the only surviving son of ‘Ali closely 
associated with him during his reign. Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
gave limited encouragement to al-Mukhtar, especially 
to his aim to seek revenge for al-Husayn, but de- 
clined to assume personal leadership of the movement 
and to come to Kifa. Al-Mukhtar took possession of 
Kifa by revolt in 66/685. Although he attempted to 
reconcile the defeated tribal chiefs, initially restrain- 
ing his followers from taking revenge on those involved 
in the killing of al-Husayn, conflict soon arose as he 
accepted substantial numbers of non-Arab clients 
(mawait) into the ranks of his movement. The tribal 
chiefs staged a revolt but were defeated. Now fully 
in control, the radical Shi‘is took revenge for al- 
Husayn, seeking out and killing those most guilty in 
his death. Shortly afterwards, the Kifans defeated a 
Syrian army on the river Khazir, killing ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Ziyad. Many of the tribal chiefs and their sup- 
porters had found refuge in Basra, governed by Mus‘ab 
b. al-Zubayr [g.v.], and agitated for action against 
al-Mukhtar. The latter was killed as the Basrans took 
Kifa in 67/687. Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr allowed the 
Kifan nobles to massacre their opponents, and 6,000 
to 8,000 of al-Mukhtar’s followers are said to have 
been killed. 

The movement founded by al-Mukhtar survived, 
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however, and spread, chiefly among the lower classes, 
outside Kiifa also. It was commonly called that of the 
Kaysaniyya [g.v.], after the chief of al-Mukhtar’s body- 
guard Abii ‘Amra Kaysan [g.v.], and espoused a dis- 
tinctly messianic Shi‘ism. The name Saba?iyya also 
applied to it by early contemporaries evidently con- 
nects it with the earlier messianic teaching of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Saba’ concerning ‘Ali in al-Mada’in. Muham- 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya continued to be recognised as 
the Imam and Mahdi until his death in 81/700. After 
his death, which was denied by many, he was gen- 
erally expected to return and to reign in glory. Other 
beliefs and practices of the followers of al-Mukhtar 
also aroused hostility and scorn among conservative 
Shi‘is as well as Sunnis. Al-Mukhtar had made pre- 
dictions in rhymed prose like the pre-Islamic sooth- 
sayers, and was widely called by his opponents a 
magician or false prophet although he did not claim 
prophethood. He instituted or allowed the public ven- 
eration of an empty chair, practiced especially by 
some Yemenite tribes. The chair was said to be a 
relic from ‘Alt and was compared to the Ark of the 
Covenant of the Jews. The failure of some of al- 
Mukhtar’s predictions to be realised is said to have 
given rise to the doctrine of dada’ [g.v.], the possibil- 
ity of a change of God’s will. Upholding a radical 
interpretation of ‘Ali’s attitude towards the caliphs 
preceding him, the Kaysaniyya definitely rejected their 
legitimacy. 

The usurpation of the rights of the Family of the 
Prophet by the early caliphs was also at the core of 
the Sh7‘I teaching of ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas (d. 68/ 
687-8) in Mecca. Ibn al-‘Abbas [g¢.v.], cousin of 
Muhammad and ‘Ali, had been drawn by the caliph 
“Umar close to himself and became initially ‘Ali’s most 
trusted associate during his reign, though there arose 
later disagreement between them. After ‘Ali’s death 
he backed al-Hasan’s caliphate, urging him to resume 
his father’s war against Mu‘awiya. After al-Hasan’s 
resignation he became the main spokesman for the 
rights of the ahi al-bayt. He consistently countered the 
reports of Abii Bakr’s daughter ‘A’isha which described 
her father as the closest intimate of Muhammad, cho- 
sen as his successor by his appointment to lead the 
communal prayers during Muhammad’s final illness. 
Contrary to her claim, the Prophet had not insisted 
on Abt Bakr leading the prayers when she pleaded 
for him to be excused. Rather, he had suggested that 
‘Umar should lead them. The latter declined, how- 
ever, to take precedence before Abi Bakr. ‘Umar had 
thwarted the mortally ill Muhammad’s intention to 
dictate a testament as guidance for the faithful, insist- 
ing that the Prophet was delirious and the Kur’an 
was sufficient guidance for them. Muhammad had not 
died in ‘A’isha’s arms, as she claimed, but leaning on 
‘Ali’s chest. Although critical of some aspects of ‘Ali’s 
conduct, Ibn al-‘Abbas made clear that the Bani 
Hashim, and he himself, were convinced of ‘Ali’s legit- 
imate right to the succession to Muhammad, of which 
he was deprived by Abii Bakr with the backing of 
the majority of Kuraysh. Muhammad’s kin had pro- 
tested against Abi Bakr’s usurpation, first by burying 
the Prophet privately in his house, thus denying the 
caliph the occasion to do the last honours for his pre- 
decessor. The election of Abi Bakr in the Hall of 
the Bani Sa‘ida, which took place at the time of the 
preparation of Muhammad’s burial, had later been 
described by ‘Umar in public as a falta, a precipitate, 
arbitrary act, excusable only because God had be- 
stowed success on it. Abi Bakr had illegitimately 
denied the Bani Hashim their inheritance from the 











Prophet and their Kurdnic share of war booty and 
fay. “Umar had attempted to satisfy their just claim 
by offering them partial restitution, but they had de- 
clined his overtures as being insufficient. 

Tbn. al-“Abbas warned al-Husayn of the danger of 
his rising and did not back it. Jointly with Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya, however, he resisted the demands of 
the anti-‘Alid counter-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr 
that they should pledge allegiance to him. Ibn al- 
Zubayr imprisoned them together, and they were freed 
by a Kifan Shi cavalry troop sent by al-Mukhtar. 
Ibn al-Zubayr accused ‘Abd Allah b. al ‘Abbas and 
his brother “Ubayd Allah of trying to “raise the banner 
of Abii Turab (sc. ‘Ali) which God had lowered and 
of gathering the muddleheads from ‘Irak around them- 
selves.” 

The descendants of Fatima were, after the mas- 
sacre of Karbala’, for a generation eclipsed in the 
leadership of the Shi‘a. Al-Husayn’s only surviving 
son ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin [¢.v.] kept aloof from Shi‘t 
activity and attracted no substantial following. Al- 
Hasan’s senior son al-Hasan also avoided involvement 
with the Shi‘a. Only al-Husayn’s grandson Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali, known as al-Bakir [9.v.], after his father’s death 
in 94/713-14 actively engaged in ShT‘T teaching, while 
refusing to be drawn into revolutionary activity, and 
became the founder of systematic Shi‘T religious law. 
His teaching in particular raised the religious rank 
and spiritual authority of the Imams who were en- 
dowed with a divinely inspired knowledge. The Imam 
was described by him as muhaddath, “spoken to” by 
the angel of revelation. The term was taken from a 
variant reading of Kuran, XXII, 52, “We have not 
sent before you any Messenger of Prophet” adding 
“or muhaddath”, which was contained in the codex of 
‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas and was interpreted as a 
form of revelation ranking below that reserved for 
prophets. The Imam was not expected, however, to 
add in any way to the message and the law revealed 
by the Prophet, but rather to preserve it in its integrity 
through his divinely-granted authority. The world was 
in permanent need of such an Imam and could, in 
the absence of a prophet, never exist for a moment 
without him. In a hostile environment, the Imam was 
protected by his and his followers’ license and obli- 
gation to practice éaktyya [q.v.], the precautionary con- 
cealment of their religious beliefs and practice. 

Al-Bakir’s legal and ritual teaching comprised most 
of the features which were later seen as distinctive of 
Shi‘ law, such as the fay‘ala in the call to prayer 
[see ADHAN], the prohibition of the mash ‘ala’l-khuffayn 
[¢.v.] in the ritual ablution, and the permission of 
mut‘a [g.v.], temporary marriage. The latter permis- 
sion (which was not upheld by Zaydi and Isma‘ili 
law) also reflects influence of the doctrine of ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas, who taught that mut‘a had been 
practised in the time of Muhammad and Abii Bakr 
and had been prohibited only by ‘Umar. Al-Bakir’s 
quietist conduct aroused little suspicion among the 
authorities, and he was widely respected as a tradi- 
tionist among Sunni scholars. Among the Shr‘a in 
Kifa, his prestige was widely recognised. 

The activist Shi‘a who had backed al-Mukhtar went 
underground after his death. The leadership in Kifa 
fell to Salama b. Budjayr of the Bani Musliya Madh- 
hidj. His father Budjayr b. ‘Abd Allah had been a 
close associate of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya and al- 
Mukhtar, and was executed by Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr. 
Salama became intimately attached to Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya’s son Abii Hashim, who took a more 
active part than his father in the organisation of a 
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tightly-knit secret movement spreading Shi‘T revolu- 
tionary propaganda. After his father’s death, Abi 
Hashim was recognised by the movement as their 
Imam. After Abii Hashim’s death in 98/718 there 
were rival claims among his followers, that he had 
appointed as his successor either the ‘Abbasid Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Ali b. al-‘Abbas or the Dja‘farid ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu‘awiya b. ‘Abd Allah. Salama b. Budjayr 
is said to have recognised the ‘Abbasid, but he died 
shortly afterwards. Decisive was the arbitration of the 
dispute by Abi Riyah Maysara al-Nabbal, a mawla of 
the Azd, in favour of Muhammad b. ‘Ali. The Bani 
Musliya and their clients now backed the ‘Abbasid 
and, after him, his son Ibrahim. The movement had, 
still under Abii Hashim, begun to spread to Khurasan, 
mainly through the missionary activity of Bukayr b. 
Mahan, son of a client of the Bani Musliya. While 
in Kifa its appeal remained limited, it attracted a 
broad following among Arab and Persian Muslims 
during the last decades of the Umayyad caliphate. 

A few years after al-Bakir’s death, his brother Zayd 
b. ‘Alf came to visit Kiifa in a dispute about a debt. 
He was immediately surrounded by Shi‘is who per- 
suaded him to lead a rising. Initially, he enjoyed broad 
backing, but his refusal to denounce Abi Bakr and 
‘Umar as apostates and to condemn their conduct, 
even though he upheld the prior title of ‘Ali to the 
succession to Muhammad, was taken by many of the 
former supporters of al-Bakir and other radicals as a 
motive to withdraw. They now generally recognised 
al-Bakir’s son Dja‘far al-Sadik [q.v.] as the legitimate 
Imam. Zayd’s revolt failed and he was killed in 
122/740. 

The schism during Zayd’s revolt was decisive for 
the further development of the Shi‘a, giving rise to 
its Imami and Zaydi branches. Dja‘far al-Sadik, who 
may be considered the founder of the Imamiyya, 
closely followed and elaborated the teaching of his 
father. The teaching authority of the Imams was fur- 
ther strengthened by the doctrine of their immunity 
from error and sin (‘sma [q.v.]). The imamate was 
based on a divinely-guaranteed explicit designation 
(nass [q.v.]) of the Imam, and, after al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn, was handed down from father to son among 
the descendants of the latter. Knowledge of and obe- 
dience to the rightful Imam were incumbent upon 
every believer. By ignoring the explicit nass of the 
Prophet for ‘Ali and by backing the caliphate of Abi 
Bakr and ‘Umar, the mass of the Community had 
fallen into apostasy. The radical tendencies of the fol- 
lowing of Dja‘far al-Sadik were strengthened by their 
gradual absorption of the remnants of the Kaysaniyya 
and adoption of some of their controversial doctrines 
like bada’ and radj‘a and their messianic expectation 
of the Mahdi. This expectation was blunted, how- 
ever, by al-Sadik’s strict prohibition of his followers 
engaging in revolutionary activity and his insistence 
that the rising of the legitimate Imam as the Ka’im 
or Mahdi would occur only in the distant future. The 
nascent Imamiyya thus combined radical Shri reli- 
gious dogma with political quietism. 

The sectarian movement arising out of the sup- 
porters of Zayd’s revolt, later known as the Zaydiyya, 
was, by contrast, moderate in its Shi‘T doctrine and 
deviation from the religious views of Sunnism, but 
politically militant. The imamate could be claimed only 
by someone prepared to rise with the sword actively 
seeking the leadership, in addition to being quali- 
fied by religious knowledge. The first Imam after al- 
Husayn was thus Zayd b. ‘Alt. Neither his more 
learned brother al-Bakir nor his father were Imams. 





There was no need for an Imam at all times and, 
after ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and Husayn, no designation of 
a successor, though recognition and support of a legit- 
imate claimant was a religious obligation. The Imam 
was not immune from error and sin and had no supe- 
nor teaching competence; rather, a collective religious 
authority of the Family of the Prophet was generally 
acknowledged. Since the designation of ‘Ali as Mu- 
hammad’s successor had been obscure (nass khaft), the 
Community, in recognising Abi Bakr and ‘Umar as 
caliphs, had not fallen into a state of apostasy but at 
most into a state of sin. Others held that their caliphate 
was justified since ‘Alt had recognised it. Messianic 
tendencies were generally weak among the Zaydiyya. 

Zayd’s son Yahya, who escaped to Khurasan after 
the collapse of his father’s revolt, was tracked down 
by the Umayyad authorities there and killed in 125/ 
743. His murder strengthened the hand of the Shi‘a 
in Khurasan, and revenge for Zayd and Yahya became 
one of the slogans of the rapidly-expanding revolu- 
tionary movement. The leader of the movement was 
now, after the death of the ‘Abbasid Muhammad b. 
‘Ali, his son Ibrahim. Its propaganda, however, was 
in favour of the reign of “the one agreed upon of 
the Family of Muhammad (al-rida min Al Muhammad), 
suggesting a broad choice among the Bani Hashim. 

As the imminent overthrow of the Umayyad cal- 
iphate became predictable, leading representatives of 
the Bani Hashim met in a secret gathering at al- 
Abwa’, on the road to Mecca, to discuss the choice 
of a common candidate for the reign. Present were 
especially Hasanids and ‘Abbasids, including Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad. The senior Hasanid, ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘Al, promoted the candidacy 
of his son Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, a namesake of 
the Prophet, whom he had been grooming for the 
role of the Expected Mahdi. He gained the support 
of the ‘Abbasid Abi Dja‘far, the later caliph al- 
Mansiir, and Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, known as 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyya [g.v.], received the pledge of alle- 
giance of those present. However, Dja‘far al-Sadik, 
who arrived later, refused to recognise him as the 
Mahdi and maintained that he would not pledge 
allegiance to him in the presence of his father ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Hasan, the senior among the descendants 
of ‘Ali. Given the large following of Dja‘far in the 
Shi‘a, his opposition was a severe setback for the 
efforts to unite the Prophet’s Family behind a com- 
mon leader, and this encouraged the ‘Abbasids to 
seek the caliphate for their own candidate. 

The rivalry between ‘Alids and ‘Abbasids erupted 
into open conflict as soon as the Family of the Pro- 
phet achieved their victory over the Umayyads. As 
the ‘Abbasid Imam Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
was discovered, imprisoned, and killed by the last 
Umayyad caliph Marwan, the ‘Abbasids fled to Kiifa. 
The local leader of the revolutionary movement there, 
Abii Salama al-Khallal [9.v.], sheltered them but hes- 
itated to pledge allegiance to Ibrahim’s chosen suc- 
cessor Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah. In accord with the 
general sentiment in Kiifa, he was inclined to back 
an ‘Alid candidate. His hand was forced, however, 
by the Khurasanian army commanders who pledged 
allegiance to Abu ’l-‘Abbas. A few months later he 
was murdered for his display of disloyalty by an 
emissary of Abii Muslim al-Khurasani [g.v.]. The inau- 
gural address of al-Saffah, partly delivered by his uncle 
Dawid b. ‘Ali, stressed the right of the ‘Abbasids to 
rule as members of the Prophet’s Family and denounced 
those Shi‘is who asserted a superior title of the ‘Alids. 

The Hasanid Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah remained, 
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together with his brother Ibrahim, in hiding after the 
establishment of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and his sup- 
porters spread propaganda for him as the Mahdi. The 
second ‘Abbasid caliph, Abi Dja‘far al-Mansir, was 
seriously worried and made vain efforts to find him, 
imprisoning his father and at least nine others of his 
Hasanid kin as they refused to reveal his whereabouts. 
When Muhammad revolted in Medina in 145/762-3, 
al-Mansiir murdered his imprisoned kinsmen. In spite 
of widespread popular backing, Muhammad and 
Ibrahim were defeated and killed. Al-Mansiir now 
gave his own son and heir-apparent Muhammad the 
title a/-Mahdi in an attempt to attract popular messianic 
sentiments to the ‘Abbasid house. His bloody repres- 
sion of the Hasanids, however, rather strengthened 
the pro-‘Alid sympathies in the Shi‘a. The Zaydiyya 
first restricted their backing to the Talibids, the de- 
scendants of ‘Ali’s father Abi Talib, and then the 
descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn. 

The Khurasanian Shi‘a, who had initially recog- 
nised the imamate of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, were at 
the same time substantially reduced, first by the defec- 
tion of the supporters of Abi Muslim al-Khurasani 
after he was killed by al-Mansir, then by al-Mansir’s 
suppression of those extremists deifying him, and 
finally, by the defection of the supporters of his nephew 
‘Isa. b. Miisa, who had been appointed by al-Saffah 
to succeed al-Mansir but was replaced by the latter’s 
appointment of his own son Muhammad al-Mahdi. 
Al-Mahdi tried during his reign to tie the ‘Abbasid 
Shi‘a more closely to the ruling house by denying 
the imamate of ‘Ali and his offspring and by asserting 
the sole right of al-‘Abbas and his descendants to the 
Prophet’s succession. His son Hardin al-Rashid saw 
no interest in maintaining a Shi‘T following and pre- 
ferred to identify fully with orthodox Sunnism. The 
‘Abbasid Shi‘a disintegrated under his reign. The 
attempt of his son al-Ma’miin to recover broad ShiT 
support for a caliphate of the Banti Hashim, includ- 
ing ‘Alids as well as ‘Abbasids, by appointing Dja‘far 
al-Sadik’s grandson ‘Ali al-Rida as his successor, ended 
in failure. There was stubborn opposition from the 
‘Abbasids and little appreciation among the Shr‘a, 
who were now upholding the sole right of the de- 
scendants of the Prophet through his daughter Fatima. 
When ‘Ali al-Rida died, al-Ma’miin did not seriously 
renew his efforts. The ‘Abbasid caliphate had become 
virtually Sunni and the Shi‘a strictly ‘Alid. 
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Shi‘ism in the time of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs, forth- 

coming. (W. MapeLune) 

SHI‘AR (a.), a term having various significations. 
The root sh--r involves, inter aha, the ideas of know- 
ing something; being aware of something; being a 
poet; being hairy; notifying, making aware of some- 
thing; marking something; etc. 

ShiGr stems from the latter semantic field. It denotes: 

l. The rallying signal for war or for a 
travel expedition, war cry, standard, mark 
indicating the place of standing (wukif) of 





soldiers in battle or pilgrims in the Pilgrimage 
(‘Arafa: the idea of “recognising” this mark). The war- 
cry of the Prophet’s Companions was “Amit, amit! O 
victorious ones, go forward, go forward!”, thus pre- 
saging victory (7‘A, s.v.). The ancient Arabs departed 
for the Pilgrimage as for war, round their chief and 
their banner, with each tribe having its own fixed 
place at ‘Arafa and Mina [9.2v.] around the standard 
or the decorated tent of the chief. They had their 
own cry, imitating that of the totem animal or bird 
of the tribe, and also the distinctive ritual formula of 
the ‘éalbiya [g.v.], indicating readiness to serve the chief 
and also uttered before the completion of the sepa- 
rate rites of the Pilgrimage. See on this, T. Fahd, Le 
pélerinage a la Mekke, in Le pélerinage. Etude d'histoire des 
religions, i, Paris 1974, 65-94. 

2. The idea of a mark is extended to the budna, 
victim intended to be slaughtered in sacri- 
fice (hady) at the time of the Pilgrimage (see refs. in 
Wensinck, Concordance, iti, 136, 143), marked by a 
knife-cut on the two sides of the back (sin@m). Whence 
shiGr is synonymous with idma’ “to draw blood”. Ush%ra 
can be said of a slain ruler instead of kutila, and it 
was said of ‘Umar when a man wounded him on 
the forehead at the time of the throwing of stones at 
Mina, ush%ra amir al-mu’minin,; he was murdered on 
his return from the Pilgrimage. The blood-money for 
the mush‘ar was 1,000 camels (7“A, s.v.). 

Sha‘ira, denoting the budna, is extended, in the plural 
sha‘@’ir (Kur’an, II, 158, XXII, 32, 36) to all the rites 
of the Pilgrimage: standing places, journeyings, run- 
nings, throwing of stones at Mina, sacrifices, the tal- 
biya, etc. Al-Mash‘Gr al-Haram (II, 198) is the journey 
between ‘Arafa and Mina and that between al-Safa 
and _al-Marwa. 

3. The places where these rites were per- 
formed were also called masha%r. A mash‘ar was 
any place or thing which puts one in the presence 
or gives a feeling of the sacred or of a divinity: sym- 
bols of the divine, such as animals, trees, hills and 
standing stones. According to H. Lammens, ish‘ar 
denoted the place where victims meant for sacrifice 
were marked; similarly, mandsik (Kur’4n, II, 128, 200, 
XXII, 34, 67) originally denoted the places where 
sacrifices to the gods were offered, places along roads 
and on the Pilgrimage route, marked by the presence 
of some source of coolness (water, a tree or a rock), 
eventually denoting those cult places frequented by 
the pious (cf. 7‘A, vii, 87). On those places marked 
out as sacred (mash@‘tr, ansdb, mawakif, manasik, djama- 
rat, masddjid, etc.), see Lammens, Les sanctuatres préis- 
lamites das l’Arabie Occidentale, in MUS, xi (1926), 
39-169, at 78 ff.; Fahd, Le panthéon de l’Arabie Centrale 
@ la veille de Vhégire, Paris 1968, 238 ff. 

4. Shi'Gr also denotes the distinctive clothing, 
etc., which the Dhimmis [see DHIMMA] were 
required to wear in ‘Abbasid and later times; see 
for this, GHIYAR. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. On the 
manasik, see the refs. in Brockelmann, S III, index, 
962. (T. Faup) 
SHI‘B DJABALA, one of the three most 

famous ayyaém [q.v.], battle-days of the Arabs 
in pre-Islamic times, the other two being the First 
Day of al-Kulab and Dhi Kar [¢.v.]. The yawm is 
variously dated to around A.D. 550 or 570. The two 
main contestants in this _yawm were the tribes of Ta- 
mim and ‘Amir, in which ‘Amir emerged victorious 
over Tamim. 

The chief instigator of the yawm was the Tamimi 
chief Lakit b. Zurara, who wanted to avenge the 
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death of his brother Ma‘bad at the hand of ‘Amir 
after he had been captured at the yawm of Rahrahan 
during the preceding year. Lakit was able to muster 
against ‘Amir a large tribal host, consisting of almost 
the whole of Tamim, Asad, Dhubyan and al-Ribab. 
In addition to these tribes that belonged to Mudar, 
the large tribal group, Lakit invoked and received the 
assistance of the Lakhmid king of al-Hira [g.v.], al- 
Mundhir b. al-Nu‘m4n, who sent to him his brother 
Hassan, and of the Kindi king in Hadjar (Yamama), 
al-Djawn, who sent to him two of his sons, accord- 
ing to one account Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr. The con- 
federate tribal host advanced against ‘Amir, ‘Abs and 
other tribal contingents, which had fortified themselves 
in the ravine or shi in the mountain called Djabala 
in Nadjd; hence the name of the yawm as Shi‘b 
Djabala. A stratagem, conceived by the ‘Absi chief 
Kays b. Zuhayr that sent the ferociously thirsty camels 
out of the ravine, followed by the infantry, and then 
the cavalry of ‘Amir and ‘Abs, carried the day. Lakit 
fought heroically but was killed, as was one of the 
two Kindi chiefs, while the other was captured. 

The yawm was remarkable for the participation of 
the prestigious Kinda [9.v.]; the battle is sometimes 
referred to as Yawm al-Djawnayn after the two Kindi 
chiefs; and one of them, Mu‘awiya, assigned the ban- 
ners to the various tribal detachments before the bat- 
tle was joined. But the yawm also contributed to the 
further decline of Kinda’s power among the Northern 
Arabs and to its ultimate departure to Hadramawt, 
whence it had originally emigrated to central and 
northern Arabia. 

Bibliography: Isfahani, Aghani, Beirut 1957, xi, 
125-52; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘kd, Beirut 1982, v, 
141-6; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, Beirut 1965, i, 583-7. 
Better than Yakiit and Bakri on the topography of 
Shi‘b Djabala is the Saudi traveller M. b. Bulayhid 
al Nadjdi, in Sahih al-akhbar, 1972, iti, 216. The 
best discussion of Yawm Shi‘b Djabala remains the 
one by G. Olinder, who analysed the sources and 
the various accounts in Al al-Gaun of the family of 
Akil Al-Murar, in MO xxv (1931), 208-29. 

3 (IRFAN SHAHiD) 

SHIBAM, the name of three fortified places, 
whose first mentions go back to Antiquity, and of 
a mountain, all in Southwest Arabia. They 
have been distinguished, from the times of Hamdani 
and Yakiit onwards, by suffixing the name of a neigh- 
bouring settlement or the local region. 

1. Shibim Hadramawt, in lower Hadramawt, 
in the wadi of the same name, famed for its lofty 
houses in sun-dried brick, warranting its designation 
as a UNESCO site of world significance. 

In South Arabian inscriptions, it appears as S?bm 
from the end of the 3rd century A.D. and in the 4th 
century, the time of the conquest of Hadramawt by 
Himyar. Islamic Shibam was known above all as a 
centre for the Ibadiyya [9.v.] after their defeats in the 
120s/740s, and for three centuries it seems to have 
been part of an Ibadi principality. According to Ham- 
dani, the western part of the region belonged to Kin- 
da; it was an important town at this time, with 30 
mosques (Sifa, 86). Its history then merges into that 
of the dynasties of western Yemen (Sulayhids, Ayyi- 
bids, Rasiilids, etc.), until a local power of Hadramawt 
established its authority in the 9th/15th century, that 
of the Kathirid sultan ‘Ali b. ‘Umar, consolidated by 
his great-grandson Abt Tuwayrik Badr (d. 977/1570). 
After him, Hadramawt became again fragmented, but 
the main Kathirid line persisted tll the end of the 
18th century, until another Kathirid came from Indo- 





nesia and divided power there with the Yafi‘is. Then 
the whole area passed to the Ka‘atis in 1858 until 
their removal in 1967. 

Shibam is a fortress town, with walls and towers 
which made it impregnable. The houses rise to eight 
storeys, utilising the cramped defensive site, a height 
unusual in Hadramawt. Water is gained by a sophis- 
ticated system for storing up rainwater and by wells. 
Shibam has enjoyed a prosperity not easily explicable 
by the modest agricultural resources of the surrounding 
territory, but stemming from commercial revenues 
drawn by its people, situated as it has been on the 
caravan route from the ports of al-Shihr and al- 
Mukalla towards the direction of San‘a’. Before the 
decline of caravan traffic in the 1930s, each month 
the town received 400 to 1,000 camels. There were 
also, until after the Second World War, important 
remittances from male members of the population 
who had emigrated to India, Singapore and Indonesia. 
The village of al-Sahil has grown up extra muros, and 
today, with 15,000 inhabitants, is more populous than 
Shibam itself with 8,000. 

(A. Rovaup and Cu. Rosi) 

2. Shibam Kawkab4n (also Sh. Akyan or Sh. 
Himyar in ms. sources), a large settlement, with 2,000 
inhabitants at the time of the 1975 census, 37 km/20 
miles to the northwest of San‘a and on the plain of 
San‘a, dominated by the vertical wall of the Djabal 
al-Dula‘ (3,140 m/10,300 feet). 

It is mentioned in inscriptions from the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. onwards (S?bm or S?bm”) as centre of the 
Dhu Hagaran Shibam tribe. The name Sh. Akyan 
preserves the name of the kayls or lords of the local 
principality, the Bana Dhi Kabir Akyan. In early 
Islamic times, Sh. Kawkaban was the birthplace of 
the local Yu‘firid dynasty (232-387/847-998), founded 
in High Yemen, and contributing to the disappear- 
ance of ‘Abbasid caliphal authority in Yemen. The 
Great Mosque of the town may date from the Yu‘firids 
or earlier. At this time, according to al-Hamdani, the 
local population were still considered “Himyarite”, 
including in language; this presumably implied a claim 
to continuity with the old South Arabian culture and 
a local language close to Arabic but with some unusual 
features. From the l0th/16th century, Sh. Kawkaban 
was a bastion of the ‘Alid Sharaf al-Din family, who 
provided two Zaydi Imams of Yemen; today, it comes 
within the area of the tribe of Hamdan. At all times 
it has played a notable role in Yemeni affairs, as fre- 
quent references in the chronicles attest, arising from 
the agricultural richness of the region around it, the 
strength of the fortress of Kawkaban and its prox- 
imity to San‘a’. 

3. Shibam al-Ghirds (also Sh. Sukhaym in ms. 
sources), a small village and archaeological site 24 km/ 
15 miles northeast of San‘a’, and near the western 
slope of the Djabal Dhi Marmar. In old inscriptions, 
it appears as S*bm” (Ist-2nd century A.D.), and was 
the chief centre of the tribe of Yursam (17s'm). The 
name of the village of Ghiras (population 500 in 1975) 
serves to distinguish it from the other Shibams. Its 
main claim to fame is its vast mosque containing the 
tomb of the Imam al-Mahdr Ahmad b. al-Husayn 


‘(d. 1092/1681), whose reign was marked by the expul- 


sion of the Jews of San‘a’ and their exile to the region 
of al-Mawza‘ in 1090/1679 in the aftermath of the 
messianic movement of Shabbatay Swi [g.v.]. At pre- 
sent, there are alabaster quarries in the neighbour- 
hood of the village. 

4. Shibam Harz, a peak of 2,940m/9,643 feet 
in the Haraz massif west-south-west of San‘a’, with a 
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fort on its summit of the same name. In 429/1037-8, 
according to the Sunni sources, the founder of the 
Sulayhids [9.v.] ‘Alr b. Muhammad, raised his stan- 
dard near here and launched the Fatimid da‘wa in 
Yemen. The fort and the nearby town of Manakha 
formed one of the main strong points of the Ottoman 
occupation of Yemen 1871-1918. 

Other minor Shibams exist in Yemen. Hence 
toponyms of this root, unknown elsewhere in the Arab 
world, have been especially popular here. The root 
itself seems to have two main semantic spheres: “band, 
gag” and “coldness”, neither explaining these place- 
names. However, Landberg, Glossaire datinots, s.v., gives 
the meanings for shabama “to be high”, sktbdm “height”, 
which fits better; the toponyms in question are all at 
the foot of slopes and cliffs or refer to a peak. 

(Cu. Rosin) 
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re _ (Cu. Rosin and A. Rovaup) 

SHIBANI KHAN (also known as Shahi Beg, Shah 
Bakht, and Shibak/Shibak) Muhammad b. Shah Bu- 
dak (gh) b. Abi ‘l-Khayr, conqueror of most of 
western Central Asia between 1500 and 1509 
and reviver of the Cinggisid khanate. His 
genealogical claim to the Cinggisid legacy rested on 
his lineal descent from Shiban, the fifth son of Djoéi 
b. Cinggis Khan. His royal clan is therefore called 
the Shibanid one, although it should more properly 
be known as the Abu ’l-Khayrid/Shibanid one (to 
distinguish it from, among others, the Yadgarid or 
‘Arabshahid Shibanid clan who gained control of 
Kh*arazm at about the time of his death.) 

Muhammad Shibani was born in 855/145] and 
died at the age of 61 (lunar years) at the end of 
Sha‘ban 916/late November or early December 1510. 
After the death of his father (Shadi/S.K. Ibragimov, 
50, gives the obituary date 864/1459-60), his grand- 
father, Abu ’l-Khayr [9.v.] took custody of the two 
sons, placing him and his brother, lifelong compan- 
ion and fellow adventurer, Mahmiid (858-907/1454- 
1501), first in the care of a “Uyghir Bay Shaykh” 
and then in the hands of an amir, Kara¢in Beg. The 
former was probably responsible for Shibani’s early 


book learning and the latter for his hunting and mil- 
itary skills. Shibani’s childhood and adolescence were 
spent in and around Sighnak [9.v.] on the lower Syr 
Darya (Jaxartes), his grandfather’s headquarters. 

Muhammad Shibani’s career did not start very 
promisingly. When he was in his late teens his grand- 
father died (872/1468) and the confederation which 
he had created along the Syr Darya, already in the 
process of disintegration, collapsed. Karacin Beg, who 
still exercised some control over the two teenagers, 
took them to Astrakhan, presumably seeking the pro- 
tection and patronage of the Djocid khans there. But 
problems in Astrakhan soon forced the three to leave. 

The chronology of the period before 905/1500 is 
uncertain. The information on Shibani Khan’s career 
comes from the pens of men writing after he had 
established himself in Samarkand in 1500 who view 
the preceding period as prelude (Kamal al-Din 
Banna’i, the anonymous author of Tawdrikh-i guzida— 
Nusrat-nama, Mulla Shadi, Muhammad Salih, Babur 
and Kh”andamir.) His fluctuating fortunes during the 
quarter-century or so after his grandfather’s death may 
be inferred from what is known of his peregrinations 
during this time. 

After leaving Astrakhan, he and his brother retumed 
to Sighnak and the Syr Darya plain. His apparently 
unsuccessful attempt to establish himself in the region 
prompted his taking refuge at Bukhara far to the 
south of his homeland. There the Arghiin amir, ‘Abd 
al-“Alt Tarkhan (d. ca. 1494), hired him, presumably 
as a mercenary, and there he stayed for two years. 
He eventually gravitated back to the middle Syr Darya, 
where the commander of the fortress of Arkik offered 
his allegiance. (The commercial importance of Arkuk 
at this time is evident from Khundji, 85, who calls 
it “an entrepdt (bandargah) for merchants coming from 
Samarkand and Bukhara.”) Shibani then continued 
down-river and seems to have taken or been given 
Sighnak, his grandfather’s old capital. But the entire 
Syr Darya watershed remained an object of contest 
between the “Kazak” Djocids who had split with Abu 
*l-Khayr in the mid-1460s, the Miranshaht Timirids 
who held Samarkand and Bukhara and whose amirs 
(like Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan) were active in the 
middle and upper Syr Darya basin, and the Caghatay 
Cinggisids (Yinus Khan, d. 892/1487, and his sons, 
Sultan Mahmid, d. 914/1509, and Sultan Ahmad d. 
909/1504) whose centre was Tashkent. In this fluid 
situation, Shibani seems to have enjoyed only occa- 
sional military success, usually in service to others. 

Muhammad Shibani does not seem to have come 
into his own as a significant force until the early 
890s/mid-1480s when he carried out successful raids 
in Kh”arazm (then subject to the ‘Umar-Shaykhr 
Timirids of Harat). In the course of these forays, he 
briefly captured Adak (or Awak) and Tirsak (Dirsak), 
important fortresses on the main north-south route 
east of the Caspian (see V.V. Bartol’d, K istorii orosheniya 
Turkestana, St. Petersburg 1914, repr. in Sodinentya, ili, 
95-233, Moscow 1965, 68-9, who dates this episode 
to 891/1486). The booty taken in these raids was 
considered noteworthy by at least one source. (Tawa- 
rikh-i guzida-Nusrat-nama, fols. 122b-123a). Another story 
(Kh”andamir, Habib, 274) indicating his growing influ- 
ence has to do with his participation in the 893/1488 
campaign of the Miranshahi Timirid ruler of Samar- 
kand, Sultan Ahmad Mirza (r. in Samarkand 873- 
99/1469-94) to take Tashkent from the Caghatay 
Cinggisids. At Tashkent, Kh’andamir reports his defec- 
tion to the Caghatay side, the consequent defeat of 
the Samarkand expeditionary force and his being re- 
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warded by Sultan Mahmiid Khan of Tashkent with 
the town of Arktk. Babur in discussing the battle (17, 
25) makes no mention of Shibant Khan’s role in the 
defeat of Sultan Ahmad. 

The next decade or so is a particularly obscure 
one and Muhammad Shibani and his family do not 
clearly re-appear in the narratives until his spring 
905/1500 campaign to take Samarkand, ostensibly on 
behalf of Sultan Mahmiid Khan who had already 
tried unsuccessfully to capture the city after the death 
of Sultan Ahmad Mirza in 899/1494. 

From this point onwards, his career is easier to fol- 
low. In 905-6/1500 he captured Samarkand, symbolic 
site of Timirid authority. Although the Miranshahid 
Zahir al-Din Babur took it and held it over the win- 
ter of 1500-1, Muhammad Shibani re-captured it after 
a long siege the next spring. The second taking of 
Samarkand began a busy period of territorial con- 
quest for the fifty-one year old warrior. His success 
there prompted increasing defections to his side of 
the Turko-Mongol tribes supporting the Timirids and 
the Caghatay Cinggisids and gave him the means now 
to conduct campaigns of conquest and expansion. 

Shibani Khan was a relentless campaigner, rarely 
spending more than a month or two (usually during 
the winter) in any one place. In addition, he could 
rely on his brother’s son “Ubayd Allah and his own 
son Muhammad Timir to conduct independent cam- 
paigns in his name. Between 906/1501 and the end 
of 912/spring 1507, he added most of the region of 
Transoxania, Kh’arazm and Balkh to his domains. 
In mid-Muharram 913/late June 1507 he took the 
capital of Khurasan, Harat, and followed that with 
an attempt the same year on Kandahar. The cam- 
paign season of 914/1508 was mainly spent in the 
west taking brief control as far west as Astarabad and 
south to Bistam. After spending the summer near Bis- 
tam, the khan returned to Bukhara where he spent 
the winter, celebrating the ‘Jd al-fitr (23 January 1509) 
in the city. Shibani Khan then led a lightning cam- 
paign (detailed by Khindji Isfahani, 199-263) against 
the Kazaks in the Dasht-i Kipcéak. His itinerary in 
these last two years of his life indicate a frenetic pace 
of travel and fighting which took him across the Kizil 
Kum desert to Sighnak, then north deep into the 
Dasht-i Kipéak, back along the Syr Darya to Sawran, 
Yast and Arkik and thence to Samarkand. From there 
he went briefly to Bukhara, returned to Samarkand, 
rode south to Karshi, then headed west for Marw 
and Mashhad, where he performed ziyarat at the shrine 
of the Imam Rida. From there he rode directly to 
Harat, reportedly led a long raid to Kirm4n, returned 
to Harat and led a punitive expedition against the 
Hazaras and Nikidaris of the Hazaradjat. He was 
still in Harat in October 1510 when news of Shah 
Isma‘il Safawi’s march on Khurdsan reached him. 
He moved immediately to Marw, and near Marw in 
a battle with the Safavid Kizilbash army he was killed, 
on or about 27 Sha‘ban 916/29 November 1510 (see 
Bartol’d, Otcet 0 komandirovke v Turkestan, in KVOIRAO, 
v [St. Petersburg 1904], 15, [repr. in Sodineniya, viii, 
Moscow 1973, [119-210], at 144). In all, Muhammad 
Shibani may have travelled as many as 4,000 miles 
in the last two years of his life in an attempt to hold 
together the territories he had succeeded in conquering. 

Muhammad Shibani’s main political achievements 
were the elimination of Timirid authonity in Trans- 
oxania and Khuras&n; expulsion of the Caghatay Cing- 
gisid line from Tashkent and the Farghana Valley, and 
forging a confederation of Turko-Mongol tribal groups 
(Djalayir, Dirman, Kunghrat, Manghit, etc.) under 





the acknowledged khanate of the Abu ’l-Khaynd/ 
Shibanid clan, thus laying the foundation for the polit- 
ical structure that would govern the oases of Trans- 
oxania and Balkh for most of the 16th century. 

Like his Timirid predecessors, Muhammad Shibani 
was a patron of scholarship and the arts. Khindjr 
and the anonymous author of Tawérikh-i guzida-Nusrat- 
n@ma detail the discussions of social and religious issues 
over which he presided and the scholars who attended 
his convocations. His patronage and his own pro- 
duction of literature in Persian and Turkish have been 
studied (Hofman, 226-8). 

Among his architectural projects was the Madra- 
sayi Khaniyya in Samarkand, a bridge over the Zaraf- 
shan, a pleasure palace at Kan-i Gil (¢ahdr bagh with 
“marat and iwan) and another at Karshi (on these lat- 
ter two, see Khindji, 291, 318-19). 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. The major sources 
for Muhammad Shibani’s life are: (1) Kamal al- 
Din Banna’i (or Bina’), Shaybani-nama (for biblio- 
graphic information, see Bregel-Storey, ii, 1117-18; 
listing of chapter headings and partial text—fols. 
34b-38b of 42 fols. Leningrad ms., in A. Samoi- 
lovich, Shetbani-name, Persidskii unicum biblioteki Khivin- 
skago khana, in ZVOIRAO, xix [1909], 0164-0176; 
selected translations of fols. 1b-36b in S.K. Ibra- 
gimov et al., Materiali po istorii Kazakhskikh khanste 
XV-XVII vekov, Alma-Ata 1969, 96-127) (Bina 
was in Shibani Khan’s entourage 907-13/1501-7); 
(2) Mulla Shadi, Fath-n@ma (composed ca. 1501-2; 
Bregel-Storey, 1120-1, a partial tr. in Ibragimov 
et al., 53-90 (fols. 56a-77b, 111b-122b of Leningrad 
University ms. no. 962) (on Shadi, see Ibragimov, 
44-8); (3) Muhammad Salih, Shaybant-nama (Cagha- 
tay text), ed. P.M. Melioransky and A.N. Samoilo- 
vich, St. Petersburg 1908, German tr. A. Vambeéry, 
Die Scheibaniade, Stuttgart 1872 (Muhammad Salih 
joined Shibani Khan’s entourage in 1500 at Samar- 
kand, see Ibragimov, 11); (4) anon., Tawéarikh-1 
guzida-Nusrat-nama, ed. A.M. Akramov, Tashkent 1967 
(Akramov proposed (14) that the author was the 
above Muhammad Salih, but see Ibragimov et ai., 
10-11; excerpts tr. in dbid., 16-43); (5) Fadl Allah 
b. Ruazbihan-i Khiindji, Mihman-nama-yi Bukhara, ed. 
M. Sutiida, Tehran 1341/1963 (Khundji fled from 
the Imami Kizilbash régime of Shah Isma‘il Safawi 
and in 910/1504 was granted asylum by Shibani 
Khan. His work was finished in September 1509); 
(6) ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali Nasrallah 
Balkhi, <ubdat al-athar (see D. Deweese, A note on 
manuscripts of the Zubdat al-athar, a Chaghatay Turkic 
history from sixteenth-century Mawarannahr, in MME, vi 
[1992], 96-100; Ibragimov, 128-34) (Balkhi, an 
employee of the Timirids, joined Shrbani Khan 
after the conquest of Harat in 913/1507). 

The preceding authors were all very favourably 
disposed towards Shibani Khan. Contemporary 
authors hostile to him include Kh*andamir, Habib 
al-siyar, Tehran, Aban 1333/1954, iv, and Zahir 
al-Din Babur, The Babur-nama in English (Memoirs of 
Babur) tr. A.S. Beveridge, London 1922, repr. Delhi 
1979, and Baburnama, 3 vols. Turkish transcription, 
Persian ed. and English tr. W.M. Thackston, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1994. A mid-16th-century Central 
Asian work very hostile to Shibani Khan is Mirza 
Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, A history of the Moghuls 
of Central Asia, being the Tarikh-i Rashidi of Mirza 
Muhammad Haidar, Dughlat, ed. N. Elias and tr. 
E. Denison Ross, London 1895. 

For information on Shibani Khan’s connections 
with literary figures of his time see, besides Khindji, 
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Zayn al-Din Wasifi, Bada?i* al-waka’i, ed. A.N. 
Boldirev, 2 vols., Moscow 1961, and Kh*adja Baha’ 
al-Din Hasan Nithari, Mudhakkir al-ahbab, ed. Syed 
Muhammad Fazlullah, New Delhi 1969, esp. 13- 
16 of introd., 15-22 of text. This latter work empha- 
sises, perhaps apocryphally, Shibani Kh4n’s close 
ties with the Nakshbandis of Bukhara. 
Other useful, though retrospective, sources are: 
(late 16th century) Ha4fiz-i Tanish, Sharaf-nama-yi 
Shahi (‘Abd Allah-ndma), facs. ed. of St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad) IVAN ms. no. D88, ed. and tr. M.A. 
Salakhetdinova, Moscow 1983 (vol. i of four pro- 
jected vols.) and (mid-17th century) Mahmid b. 
Amir Wali, Bahr al-asrar fi manakib al-akhyar, vi/3, 
Tashkent IVAN, inv. no. 1375. Safawid sources 
(e.g. Hasan-i Rimli, Ahsan al-tawarikh, ed. C.N. 
Seddon, Baroda 1931, passim to p. 123) should also 
be consulted for Shibani Khan’s Khurasan cam- 
paigns. 
2. Documents. R.G. Mukminova, K istorii 
agrarnikh otnoshenii v Uzbekistane. Po materialam “Vakf- 
name”, Tashkent 1966 (the wakf-n@ma ca. 1520 of Mihr 
Sultan Khanum, Muhammad Shibani’s daughter- 
in-law, on behalf of his madrasa). 
3. Studies. Y. Bregel, arts. Bukhara III. After the 
Mongol invasion, and IV. The Khanate of Bukhara and 
Khurasan, in Elr; E.A. Davidovich, Denezhnaya reforma 
Sheibani-khana, in Trudi Akademi Nauk Tadzikskoi S.S.R., 
xii (Materiali po istoni Tadzhikov i Uzbekov Srednei Azii) 
(Dushanbe 1954), 84-108; idem, Korpus zolotikh i 
serebrianikh monet Sheibanidov XVI vek, Moscow 1992; 
M.B. Dickson, Uzbek dynastic theory in the sixteenth 
century, in Trudi XXV-ogo Mezhdunarodnogo Kongressa 
Vostokovedov/ Procs. of the 25th International Congress of 
Onienialisis, Moscow, 1960, Moscow 1963, 208-16; 
idem, Shah Tahmasb and the Uzbeks, unpubl. diss., 
Princeton 1958; H. Hofman, Turkish literature. A bio- 
bibliographic survey, iii/1, Utrecht 1969; A.A. Semenov, 
K voprosu o proiskhozhdenii i sostave Uzbekov Sheibani- 
khana, in Materiali po istorii Tadzhikov i Uzbekov Srednei 
Azii, Stalinabad 1954; idem, Kul’turnii uroven’ pervikh 
Sheibanidov, in Sovetskoe Vostokovedenia, iii (1956), 51-9; 
M.E. Subtelny, Art and politics in early 16th century 
Central Asia, in CAF, xxvii (1983), 121-48; Maria 
Szuppe, Entre Timourides, Uzbeks et Safavides. Questions 
d’histoire politique et sociale de Hérat dans la premiére 
moitié du XVI’ siécle, Paris 1992. 
ars (R.D. McCuesney) 
SHIBANIDS, a Turco-Mongol dynasty of 
Central Asia, the agnatic descendants of Shiban, 
the fifth son of Djoéi son of Cinggis Khan, more 
especially two distinct branches of those descendants, 
the Abu ’l-Khayrids and the ‘Arabshahids-Yadgarids 
who, in the early 10th/16th century, seized control 
of the urban oases of Transoxania or Ma wara? al- 
nahr and Kh*arazm [g.w.] from the Timirids [¢.v.]. 

I. History and politics 

For nearly the entire 10th/16th century the Abu 
’l-Khayrids ruled most of what is now southern 
Kazakhstan, eastern and southern Uzbekistan, Taji- 
kistan, Kyrgyzstan and northern Afghanistan. The 
‘Arabshahid-Yadgarid branch held what is now 
Turkmenistan and western Uzbekistan, i.e. the lands 
of the lower Ami Darya and its extensive delta and 
the oases along the northern slopes of the Kopet Dagh 
for much of the 10th/16th and 11th/17th centuries. 
During the 10th/16th century, the Shibanids of 
Kh”4razm were dominated by the Shibanids of 
Transoxania, whose centres were Bukhara, Samarkand, 
Tashkent and Balkh. 

The proximate origin of Shibanid sovereignty in 








Transoxania and Kh’arazm was the khanate of Abu 
*l-Khayr Khan [g.v.] in the Kipéak Steppe (the prairie 
north and east of the Aral Sea) the traditional home- 
land (yéirtgah) of the house of Shiban b. Djoti. The 
Turkish and Mongol groups (Kerait, Djalayir, 
Kunghrat, Durman, Onggut, Manghit, Saray, Nayman, 
etc.) which provided the military manpower for these 
Shibanids came to be generically known, for reasons 
no longer clear, as Ozbegs [g.v.], a term eventually 
adopted by outsiders to signify the entire political 
organization including both the non-Cinggisids, the 
Ozbegs proper, and the Cinggisid royal clan. 

In a political environment which gave precedence 
to descendants of Cinggis Khan, the Abu ’l-Khay- 
rid/Shibanid clan under a skilled tactician, Muhammad 
Shibanr [g.v.] (grandson of Abu ’l-Khayr) emerged as 
the sovereign clan, when it ousted the then-dominant 
sovereign family, the Timirids [9.v.], from Transoxania 
at the beginning of the 10th/16th century. By 913/ 
1507, eastern Khurdsan (including Harat, Marw and 
Mashhad), Transoxania (Bukhara, Samarkand, Kash, 
Karshi, Tashkent), Kh”arazm (Khiwa, Urgandj and 
Wazir), Turkistan, and the Farghana Valley had been 
conquered and claimed by Muhammad Shibani, and 
many of the military supporters of the Timirids had 
joined forces with the Shibanids. But in 916/1510, 
when Muhammad Shibani was killed at Marw in bat- 
tle with the newly-emergent Safawid state of Persia, 
his cousins and their Ozbeg backers temporarily lost 
those urban centres. Two years later, however, led 
by ‘Ubayd Allah b. Mahmid [9.x], a nephew of 
Muhammad Shibani; Djani Beg b. Kh*adja Mu- 
hammad, a cousin and Suyiindj) Muhammad b. Abi 
’l-Khayr, an uncle, the Abu ’I-Khayrids regained con- 
trol of Bukhara, Samarkand and Tashkent. They and 
their descendants held those regions until 1006/1598, 
adding Balkh and the land between the Hindi Kush 
and the Ami Darya in 1526. The Murghab basin 
generally proved to be the westward limit of Abu ’l- 
Khayrid authority, although the Shibanid clan con- 
tested with the Safawids for Harat [g.v.] and eastern 
Khurasan throughout the century; Harat was captured 
briefly in the 1530s and then taken and held for a 
decade at the end of the century (1588-98). To the 
east and south, the T’ien-shan, Pamir and Hindi 
Kush ranges and the polities which lay beyond them, 
the remnants of the Caghatay [g.v.] khanate in Eastern 
Turkistan and the Mughal state in India created by 
the Timirids expelled from Transoxania, contained 
Shibanid expansion. To the north, the Syr Darya 
basin tended to mark the northern limits of the clan’s 
jurisdiction. 

Both neo-Shibanid states preserved a tradition of 
corporate or clan rule. According to this tradition, 
described by Fad! Allah b. Rizbihan Khundji, the 
eldest member of the royal clan held the nominally 
supreme, but largely ceremonial, position of khdn (see 
Table), At an assembly (kurilfay, kangesh) of the eligible 
clan members, the khan presided over the distribu- 
tion (taksim) of territory in the form of appanages. 
Each family (or cousin clan, see Dickson) within the 
royal clan received a territory or territories as an 
appanage over which it exercised independent author- 
ity. As generations matured and increasing numbers 
of princes (sulfans) demanded a share of the corpo- 
rate legacy, appanages had to expand either by annex- 
ing non-Shibanid territory or through the elimination 
or subordination of cousin-clans. 

The four major sub-clans in the Abu ’l-Khayrid 
khanate (and their appanage holdings after the restora- 
tion in 918/1512) were the Suyiindjukids (Tashkent 
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Table. The Abu 1-Khayrid or Shibanid Khans 


Khan 

Muhammad Shibani b. Shah Budak 
Kiickiindji Muhammad b. Abi ’l-Khayr 
Abi Sa‘id b. Kiiékiindji 

‘Ubayd Allah b. Mahmiid 

‘Abd Allah b. Kickindji 

‘Abd al-Latif b. Kicékindji 

Nawriiz Ahmad (Barak) b. Suyandjuk 
Pir Muhammad b. Djani Begi 
Iskandar b. Djani Beg 

‘Abd Allah b. Iskandar 

‘Abd al-Mu’min b. ‘Abd Allah 

Pir Muhammad b. Sulayman 


Regnal dates 


946-7/1540 


1006/1598 


and the Farghana Valley), the Kickindjids (Samar- 
kand), the Shah Budakids (Bukhara) and the Djanr 
Begids (Karmina, Miyankal and, after 1526, Balkh). 
From approximately 1512 to 1550, these four Abu 
*l-Khayrid sub-clans consolidated their holdings, car- 
ried out campaigns of expansion in Khurdsan and 
Kh*arazm and also occasionally collided with each 
other’s territorial ambitions. But, generally speaking, 
until the middle of the century, succession of the eldest 
Abu ‘l-Khayrid was preserved and the integrity of 
cousin clan appanage rights respected. 

The third quarter of the century was a period of 
inter- and intra-clan struggle. Individual clans sought 
to expand at each other’s expense and succession 
within appanages also became subject to contest. The 
first cousin clan to disappear was the Shah Budakid, 
Muhammad Shibani’s own clan and holder of the 
Bukharan appanage. Disagreement among Shah Buda- 
kids over succession to the Bukharan appanage led 
to intervention by the Djani-Begid clan and its even- 
tual capture of the Bukharan oasis in 964/1557. The 
Kickindjid sub-clan at Samarkand, whose head was 
recognised, on the basis of seniority, as reigning Abu 
‘l-Khayrid-Shibanid khan from 1512-52 (except for 
the years 1533-40) was the next to be ousted from 
its appanage. Long-standing internal tensions invited 
the interference of the Suyundjukids in Tashkent and 
the Djani-Begids of Bukhara. In 986/1578, the 
Kiickindjids finally lost their home appanage of 
Samarkand. Over the next four years, continual con- 
tests between the Suytindjukids and the Djani-Begids 
resulted in the ascension of the latter as the domi- 
nant cousin-clan. 

The Djani-Begids themselves endured intra-clan 
struggles, particularly between the Balkh and Bukharan 
branches. The single-minded efforts of one of the 
Djani-Begid sudtans, ‘Abd Allah b. Iskandar [9.v.] first 
to unify the Djani-Begid appanage under his father 
and then to expand Djani-Begid control at the expense 
of the Kickindjids and then the Suyiindjukids, tem- 
porarily at least transformed the Abu ’l-Khayrid state 
from one of more or less equally powerful appanages 
centred on Bukhara, Samarkand, Tashkent and Balkh 
to one more closely resembling an imperial entity with 
a single powerful dynastic family (the Djani-Begid) 
intent on limiting succession to the khanate to its own 
lineage. Although ‘Abd Allah enjoyed some success 
in the short term, especially because he was able to 
create a military force able to make major advances 
against the Safawids in the west, the Mughals in 
Badakhshan, and the Shibanids of Kh*arazm, his 
struggle to create an imperium eventually ran counter 
to the interests of the non-Cinggisids, the Ozbegs 
amirs, whose interest lay in preserving Cinggisid tra- 
ditions, especially the system of appanages with their 


907-16/1501-10 
918-37/1512-30 
937-40/ 1530-3 
940-6/1533-40 


947-59/1540-52 
959-63/ 1552-6 
963-8/ 1556-61 
968-91/1561-83 Djani-Begid 
991-1006/ 1583-98 


1006-7/ 1598-9 


Clan Relation to predecessor 

Shah Budakid Grandson (of Abu ’l-Khayr) 

Kikindjid Uncle 

Kacékindjid Son 

Shah Budakid First cousin once-removed 

Kackindjid First cousin once-removed 

Kackindjid Brother 

Suyiindjukid First cousin 

Djani-Begid First cousin once-removed 
Brother 

Djant-Begid Son 

Djani-Begid Son 


Djani-Begid First cousin once-removed 
amirid sub-infeudations which gave the amirs the 
resources needed to maintain their tribal identities. 

After eliminating the Kickiindjid and Suyandjukid 
clans, ‘Abd Allah embarked on a series of external 
campaigns which covered the period 992-1004/1584- 
96. In 992/1584, Badakhshan fell to the Djani-Begid. 
Three years later he turned his attention to Khurasan. 
Harat surrendered in 996/1588, Mashhad in the fol- 
lowing year and Sabzawar and Nishapiir soon there- 
after. Sistan, too, was eventually conquered, and even 
the Safawids in Kandahar acknowledged Bukharan 
hegemony. Two campaigns against Kh”arazm in 1002/ 
1593 and 1004/1595-6 put that region firmly if briefly 
under the control of Bukhara. He also led a cam- 
paign force as far as Kashghar in 1003/1594-5. But 
establishing Bukharan control here proved impossible. 

But any dynastic ambitions ‘Abd Allah Khan may 
have had perished with him in 1006/1598. His son, 
‘Abd al-Mu’min, antagonised important Ozbeg amirs 
and was assassinated six months after his father’s 
death. Another Djani-Begid, Pir Muhammad b. Sulay- 
man, was recognised very briefly by the amirs at 
Bukhara. But by the spring of 1007/1599, a new 
Cinggisid line, descendants of the thirteenth son of 
Djoti, Toka (Tugha) Timir (and known as Ashtar- 
khanids or Djanids {9.v.]), was installed in Samarkand 
and Bukhara with the backing of most of the Ozbegs 
amirs. 

In Kh*arazm, the ‘Arabshahid/Yadgarid Shibanid 
clan underwent a similar process of succession, clan 
contests and eliminations in the name of the Cing- 
gisid tradition. 

II. Society, economy, culture 

Most of Shibanid society was engaged in agrarian 
pursuits typical of an early modern pre-industrial soci- 
ety. The written record identifies three élite groups, 
understood as having distinctive characteristics: the 
royals (those of Ginggisid descent), the amirs (ranking 
members of Ozbeg tribes), and the intellectuals—the 
religious scholars, heads of saintly orders, administra- 
tors of shrines, poets, artists and a range of others 
acknowledged by society as distinctive and worthy 
because of some innately spiritual or intellectual capac- 
ity. The (male) royals were distinguished by the titles 
khan (the sovereign) and sultan (an individual eligible 
to succeed to the khanate). A range of military and 
administrative offices was reserved for amirs (atalik, 
diwanbegi, hakim, panwanadji, etc.). Similarly, specific ad- 
ministrative offices, and at least one military office 
were reserved for the intellectuals (shaykh al-islim, kadi, 
muftt, mudams and nakib {g.vv.}). Court protocol, includ- 
ing the seating arrangements and thus hierarchy of 
office, was ascribed to the yasa of Cinggis Khan. The 
evolution of offices and office-holding from Timirid 
times has yet to be studied. 
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Intellectual families such as the Djiybaris of Bukh- 
ara, the Ahraris of Samarkand and the Parsa’is [¢.v.] 
of Balkh enjoyed great local authority under the 
Shibanids. They were the hereditary recipients of the 
local offices of shaykh al-islam and kadi al-kudat, and 
as administrators (mufawallis) of shrines, they disposed 
of great wealth in endowments. The rise of these 
great shrine families is a significant feature of Shtbanid 
history. Based on surviving records, after the middle 
of the 10th/16th century, at the latest, the wealth of 
these families seems to have surpassed that of any of 
the royals or amirs from their own regions. These 
families played a leading role as patrons of art and 
architecture. 

Judging by the recorded activities of the rich, wealth 
was produced first by land and only secondarily by 
import-export exchange. Land under private owner- 
ship (milk) prevailed through the Shibanid era. State 
land (mamlaka) seems to have been generally of minor 
importance, while endowment (wakf) land seems to 
have steadily increased in importance under the 
Shibanids. 

Historically, the Shibanid territory produced and 
exported fresh and dried fruits, fibres, some precious 
metals and livestock, notably horses. Although there 
are no meaningful trade figures for the Shibanid 
period, the main trading partner appears to have been 
Mughal India. Certainly, the establishment of a Central 
Asian dynasty (the Timirids of India) in northern 
India early in the 10th/16th century encouraged the 
expansion of all contacts between the two regions 
including economic ones. Babur records many of the 
Central Asian products and goods desired in north- 
ern India and describes the large trade in horses 
through Kabul. An apparent boom in commercial 
construction in Bukhara in the late 10th/16th cen- 
tury suggests generally flourishing if not expanding 
inter-regional trade under the Shibanids. 

With the emergence of the Safawid state as the 
Shibanids’ main political rival, Shibanid patronage of 
sectarian activities concentrated on sponsorship of 
Hanafi Sunni scholarship. Khundji’s Mthman-ndma-yi 
Bukhara reflects the early convergence of Shibanid 
political interests and sponsorship of Hanafi Sunni 
scholarship in the detailed record of debates (mabahith) 
on theological issues conducted under the aegis of 
Muhammad Shibani Khan. The sectarian ambiguity 
manifested by the late Timid political authorities, 
at a time when their rivals did not use a distinctive 
theology for self-definition, was superseded by a care- 
ful clarification of the Hanafi Sunni foundations of 
the new state, clearly meant to contrast with the 
Imami Shi‘I symbols displayed by the Safawids. 
Bukhara and Samarkand became refuges for promi- 
nent Hanafi scholars and the building and endow- 
ment of madrasas, a favoured use of any capital 
accumulated by the Shibanid and Ozbeg leaders. 
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2 (R.D. McCuesney) 

SHIBARGHAN, a town situated in Djizdjan 
[9.v.] province of northern Afghanistan, in lat. 36° 
35' N. and long. 65° 45' E. Arab geographers re- 
ferred to it as Shaburkan or Sabirkan. Excavations 
of graves at Tila Tepe, in 1978, 5 km/3 miles north 
of the town, have revealed the area was an impor- 
tant trade and cultural centre from as early as the 
Iron Age. Kushan-Sasanid ceramics dating from Ist 
to 7th century A.D. have also been found in the area 
(V. Sarianidi, Raskopki Tillya-Tepe v severnom Afganistane, 
Moscow 1972; W. Ball, Archaeological gazetteer of Afgha- 
nistan, Paris 1982, i, 1079, 1192). 

In the 4th/!0th century Ibn Hawkal states that 
Shibarghan, along with Yahiidiyya or Yahiidhan (now 
Maymana [q.v.]), Andkhiid (now Andkhuy {g.v.]) and 
Anbar (now Sar-i Pul [¢.v.]) and other places was 
located in the district of Djiizdjan. In the early Islamic 
era, the main trade route between Harat and Balkh 
[g.vv.] appears to have passed through Shibarghan. 
The anonymous author of the Hudiid al-Glam, a native 
of the area, remarks that “Ushbirkan” was “situated 
on a steppe (sara) on the high road. It abounds in 
amenities and has running waters” (tr. Minorsky, 107, 
comm. 335). Mustawff states that the town’s climate 
was temperate and grain was cheap (Muzha, ed. Le 
Strange, 155, tr. 153). Indeed, throughout history, Shi- 
barghan has had a reputation for the fertility of its 
loess dunes (¢i#/) and soil which produces an abun- 
dance of fruit (grapes and melons in particular) and 
wheat. 

Shibarghan seems to have experienced an economic 
and political decline following the demise of the 
Ghaznawids [9.v.] in the mid-6th/12th century. This 
was probably due to the rise of Ghirid empire to 
the south and the increasing importance of the easier, 
Maymana-Andkhiy road for caravan trade. By the 
time of the Mongol conquest of the region (619/ 
1221-2), the fortress towns of Faryab [9.v.] (near mod- 
ern Dawlatabad), Talakan and Yahidiyya, had eclipsed 


the settlements which lay further east. Shibarghan, 
however, appears to have been spared by the Mongols 
and doubtless profited by the almost total destruction 
of its economic rivals, Faryab and Talakan. Some fifty 
years after the Mongol invasion (1275), Marco Polo 
records that Shibarghan was a thriving market town 
and an important staging post on the caravan route. 
The famous melons of the town were dried and ex- 
ported to India and China, where the fruit was con- 
sidered a delicacy. It was also renowned for its wi 
fowl and game. 

Under the Tukay-Timirid ruler of Balkh, Nadhr 
Muhammad Khan (1000-60/1591-1650 {9.v.]), Shibar- 
ghan and Andkhiy were regarded as a single ikta‘ 
and its revenue assigned to his sixth son, ‘Abd al- 
Rahmin. Following the Moghul occupation of Balkh 
(1056-7/ 1646-7), Nadhr Muhammad withdrew to Shi- 
barghan before fleeing to Persia. The latter half of 
the 11th/17th century saw the decline of the appanage 
system and the rise of amirid power. The Ming amirs 
of Shibarghan and Maymana engaged in a long and 
bitter struggle with the eastern amirs of Kataghan for 
control of Balkh. In 1164/1751, following the evac- 
uation of Balkh by Nadir Shah Afshar’s {9.v.} gar- 
risons, Hadji Bi Ming, Aakim of Maymana, enlisted 
the support of Ahmad Shah Durrani [g.v.] and thus 
subjugated his Kataghanid rivals. Hadji Bi’s unpop- 
ular alliance with the Afghans and his despotic rule, 
however, led Izbasir, Aakim of Shibarghan, to rebel. 
Though this uprising was suppressed, the dynasty 
Izbasir founded (?) survived until the third quarter of 
the 19th century. During this era, the hakims of Shibar- 
ghan played an important part in resisting Afghan 
encroachment and annexation. Shibarghan’s last inde- 
pendent ruler, Hakim Khan, was deposed by Amir 
Shir ‘Alv Khan in 1875. In 1865 the town was totally 
destroyed by a violent earthquake in which an esti- 
mated 3,000 people perished. 

By 1934 Shibarghan was “a ruined place” (R. Byron, 
The road to Oxiana, London 1934). From 1960 onwards, 
however, it experienced an economic renaissance fol- 
lowing the discovery of vast gas reserves in the vicin- 
ity. Shibarghan is presently (1995) the headquarters, 
and home town, of the amir of the northern provinces 
(Wilayat-i Shamal-1 Afghanistan), General Distam. 
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(J.L. Lee) 

SHIBITHTH (a., in popular parlance shibitt, shabath) 
is dill (Anethum graveolens L., Umbelliferae). 

Like Akkadian sibittu, the name goes back to Ara- 
maic Sabitta (W. von Soden, Akkadisches Hand-wérterbuch, 
iii, 1227b). The Greek name é&vnGov (anithin), which 
lives on in Mozarabic aniti, was taken from the Matena 
medica of Dioscurides; the Berber synonym aslift cir- 
culated also. When blossoming, dill resembles the 
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fennel (basbds [g.v. in Suppl.], Foeniculum vulgare, L.); 
like the latter, dill is an ancient plant and is used in 
kitchen and medicine in the same way as the fen- 
nel. The main areas of origin of the cultivated dill 
are middle and southeastern Europe; wild dill is found 
in the Mediterranean area and in the Near East. 
Roots, seed and herb of the dill contain an aromatic, 
ethereal oil. From old times, the young sprouts have 
been used as spices for cucumbers and salads. 

The main significance of dill, however, was already 
in ancient Egyptian times in the field of medicine. It 
was used as a stomachic, carminative, diuretic and 
vermifuge drug. Its peculiarity consists in the fact that 
it dispels colic originating from flatulence, heavy gases, 
and mucus coming from stomach and intestines; it 
also puts one to sleep. Its seeds, pulverised and cooked 
in water, cause heavy vomiting and purify the stomach 
from dyscratic juice (rufibat). A hip bath in an extract 
from dill is good for pains of the womb. Applied as 
a poultice, dill divides the swellings originating from 
flatulence. Its ashes are good for soft (mutarahhil), heav- 
ily festering ulcers, and its decoction for pains of kid- 
neys and bladder, caused by constipations or flatulence. 
Pulverised and boiled with honey until concentration, 
and then applied on the backside, dill has a strongly 
laxative effect. Taken in soup or broth, its seeds 
strengthen the flowing of milk. The freshly blossom- 
ing dill in particular is good for colic, haemorrhoids 
and sticky vomit from the stomach. 
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(A. Dierricw) 

SHIBL av-DAWLA [see mirDAs, BANU]. 

AL-SHIBLI, Asu Bakr Duar 8. Dyanpar, a Sunni 
mystic. Born in Samarra’ or Baghdad (of a family 
which came from Transoxania) in 247/861, he died 
there in 334/945. Before his conversion to Siifism he 
was an official at the ‘Abbasid court in Samarra’, 
apparently a chamberlain or hagib of the caliph’s 
brother Abt Ahmad al-Muwaffak [¢.v.] as well as, or 
subsequently, a wali or deputy-governor of Damawand. 
He was a reputed scholar in Maliki law and an assid- 
uous student of Aaditp. 

At the age of about 40 he converted to the mys- 
tical life, under the influence of the Sufi Khayr al- 
Nassadj of Samarra’ (d. 322/934). Soon after, Khayr 
sent al-Shibli on to al-Djunayd [g.v.], in Baghdad, for 
further spiritual training. He remained a novice of al- 
Djunayd until the latter’s death in 297/910. The in- 
tense relationship between master and novice became 
the object of countless stories based on the twin motif 
of al-Shibli being rebuked by al-Djunayd for 1. his 
restlessness, “drunkenness”, theopathic language and 
pretension (da‘wa) as well as for 2. his public preach- 
ing. For some time, al-Shibli associated with al-Halladj 
(g-v.], but he denied him before the vizier and went, 
it is said, to accuse him at the foot of the scaffold 
(309/922), Al-Shiblr affected a bizarre mode of life, 
cultivating “eccentricities” of speech and action which 
caused his repeated internment in the lunatic asylum 


in Baghdad. He was criticised, in particular, by the 
Hanbali scholars Ibn ‘Akil and Ibn al-Djawzi [g.2v.], 
for the pretentiousness in his speech (some Siifis 
pointed out that he discoursed on “states”, and “sta- 
tions”, not on unity, fawhid), for his claim of being 
empowered with universal intercession, for a lack of 
respect for the data of revelation (angels, hellfire, 
prophets), for his wastefulness and concomitant neglect 
of his family, as well as for his painful and humili- 
ating penances. 

He has left no works, but his sayings (or “allu- 
sions”, ishdrdt) figure in the Sift manuals and collec- 
tions on shath [g.v.], as do his deliberate eccentricities, 
ecstatic states and penances. His isha@rat were counted 
by contemporary Siifis to be one of the “three mir- 
acles of Baghdad/of the world”. A considerable num- 
ber of mystical poems have been recorded from him, 
many of which are quotations of bacchic poets like 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz or amatory poets such as Abi: Nuwas, 
Bashshar b. Burd, and most importantly, Kays, the 
madjniin [see MADJNUN LAYLA], whose example of exces- 
sive love al-Shibli adopted as a model for loving God. 

As a master of novices he trained numerous disci- 
ples, often in rough, sometimes violent ways (visitors 
flee from him; al-Djunayd warns his pupils to speak 
to al-Shibli “from behind the throne; for his swords 
drip with blood”). Al-Shibly demands of his pupils to 
see nothing in him but the traces of divine power 
and instructs them through “eccentric” behaviour: he 
throws stones at them to teach them about true love; 
he cuts his beard off to indicate that one should not 
mourn over the dead but make the Living God one’s 
sole concern; he burns his clothes as they distract 
from worship. He had servants or khuddam, attending 
to his and his family’s needs, as well as pupils, who 
received an initiatory garment, like Nasrabadhi, Abi 
‘Amr al-Zadjdjadjt and Ibn Khafif al-Shirazi [g.v.]. 
In the classical transmission of the shirka [g.v.] al- 
Shibli figures as a link in the chain, between al- 
Djunayd and al-Nasrabadhi. Ibn Khafif is said to 
have received “the white garment of al-Djunayd” 
(Gama-yi safid) out of al-Shibli’s hands, which was 
passed thereafter on to al-Kazariini [g.v.]. The anony- 
mous author of the Sift manual Adab al-mulik, pos- 
sibly identical with ‘Ali b. Dja‘far al-Sirawani, a pupil 
of al-Shibli based in Mecca, presents him as the most 
important authority in Sifism after al-Djunayd. He 
had disciples in Khurasan, such as Muhammad al- 
Farra’ (d. 370/980-1), a student of the Sunni kalam 
theologian and Safi Abi ‘Ali al-Thakafi (d. 328/939- 
40), who was spied upon by order of al-Shibli,; Abi 
Sahl al-Su‘laki (d. 369/980), a student of al-Ash‘ari; 
and the governor (malik) of Harat. Ibn Abi Dhuhl 
(d. 378/988-9), who “spent a fortune on al-Shibli”. 
His closest disciple, however, was Abu ’I-Hasan al- 
Husri of Baghdad (d. 371/982), “the true inheritor 
of al-Shibli” (Ansari). By contrast, everyone else was 
but a “hearer of his word”. Al-Shibli’s claim that the 
eastern side of the Tigris was safeguarded against the 
ShiT Biayids only through his presence, coupled with 
the fact that shortly after his death the Daylamis com- 
pleted their conquest of Baghdad, indicates that al- 
Shibli’s influence at the end of his life extended even 
to the highest ranks of government. His tomb in 
Baghdad was still visibly intact in 1982. 
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Adab al-mulitk, ed. B. Radtke, Beirut 1991, index; 
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Abia Nu‘aym, Hilya, Beirut 1387/1967, x, 366-75; 
Sulami, Tabakat, ed. Shariba, Cairo 1372/1953, 
337-48; Kushayri, Risdla, Cairo 1359-1940, 27-8, 
tr. R. Gramlich, Wiesbaden 1989, index; Ansari, 

Tabakat, ed. Mawla’i, Tehran 1362/1983, 448 ff. 

and index; Hudjwiri, Kashf, tr. Nicholson, London 

1976, 155-6 and index; Ta’rikh Baghdad, xiv, 389- 

97; Ibn al-Djawzi, Talbis Ibis, Beirut 1409/1989, 

486-9 and index; ‘Attar, Tadhkira, ed. Nicholson, 

London-Leiden 1905-7, ii, 160-82; Mahmid b. “Uth- 

man, Firdaws, ed. F. Meier, Leipzig 1948, 112; Dha- 

habi, Siyar, Beirut 1401-5/1981-5, xv, 367 ff; Ibn 

al-Mulakkin, Tabakat, Cairo 1393/1973, 204-17, 

499, 506, 509; Djami, Nafahdt, ed. Tawhidipir, 

Tehran 1336/1957, 180-83; L. Massignon, La pas- 

sion d’Al-Hallaj, Paris 1975, 123-9 and index; 

E. Dermenghem, Aboi Bakr Chibl, in AIEO, viii 

(1949-50), 235-69. (F. Sopieroy) 

AL-SHIBLI, Ast Hars ‘Umar B. IsHAk b. Ahmad 
al-Ghaznawi al-Dawlatabadi al-Hindi al-Hanafi Siradj 
al-Din, celebrated fakik, more commonly known 
by the nisba al-Hindi. 

Born in India ca. 704/1304-5, he studied fikh in 
Dihli with Wadjth al-Din al-Dihlawi al-Razi, Shams 
al-Din al-Dali al-Khatib, Siradj al-Din al-Ihakafi al- 
Dihlawi, Rukn al-Din al-Bada’ini, pupils of Abu 
‘}-Kasim al-Tantkhi (d. 670/1271-2), and hadith in 
Cairo with Ahmad b. Mansi al-Djawhari and others. 
Having made the pilgrimage to Mecca, where he also 
studied, he came to Egypt in ca. 740/1339-40 where 
he continued his studies, related traditions and held 
several religious posts. He cultivated relations with 
both ‘ulama’ and umara’ and gained favour with Sultan 
al-Nasir b. Kalawiin (748-52/1347-51, 755-62/1354- 
61). With the help of the amir Sarghitmish, Siradj al- 
Din obtained the office of kadi “-“askar in 758/1357. 
Previously, the Hanafi chief judge (kadi ‘-kudat) of 
Egypt Djamil al-Din Ibn al-Turkumani had appointed 
him as his deputy. Upon the death of the latter in 
Sha‘ban 769/March-April 1368, al-Shibli replaced him 
as Hanafi kadi ‘l-kudat and held that office until his 
death on 7 Radjab 773/14 January 1372. As Hanafi 
kadi ‘l-kudat, he used his influence with the Mamlaik 
élite to promote the status of the Hanafi judgeship, 
seeking privileges previously attached only to the Shafit 
chief judgeship. Despite good relations with members 
of this élite, al-Shiblr did not hesitate to oppose their 
attempts to abase religious functionaries, as, for exam- 
ple, when he berated Aldjay al-Yisufi, ndzir al-awkaf 
at the Ibn Tuliin mosque, who begrudged them an 
increase in their salaries. He had also Siff tendencies; 
in Mecca he associated with the shaykh Khidr, and 
was later a follower of Ibn al-Farid [¢.v.] (cf. below), 
associating with those Sifis inclined toward ideas of 
monism (al-siifiyya al-itihddiyya). 

His best known works are: 1. al-Tawshih, a com- 
mentary on the Hidaya of al-Marghinani (cf. Brockel- 
mann, I, 466, no. 24); 2. a second commentary on 
the Htdaya in syllogistic form; 3. al-Shamil fi ‘l-fikh, 
dealing with furiS 4. <ubdat al-ahkam fi *khtilaf al-a’imma 
al-a‘lam, 5. a commentary on the Badi‘ al-nizdm fi usul 
al-fikh of al-Sa‘ati (cf. Brockelmann, I’, 477, no. 49, 
2); 6. a commentary on al-Mughni fi ‘l-usil of al- 
Khabbazi (cf. Brockelmann, I, 476-7, no. 48); 7. al- 
Ghurra al-munifa fi tardjith madhhab Abi Hanifa; 8. Kitab 
Si fikh al-khilaf, 9. a commentary on al-Ziyadat of al- 
Shaybani (cf. Brockelmann, I’, 178, no. II); 10. an 
unfinished commentary on al-Djami‘ al-kabir (identical 
with the Mukhtasar al-talkhis, ibid, no. III, preserved 
in his autograph; the work is said to have originally 
included also al-Djami‘ al-saghir), 11. a commentary 














on al-7@’iyya of Ibn al-Farid (cf. Brockelmann, I’, 305-6); 
12. a work on fasawwuf; 13. a commentary on al- 
Manar fi ‘l-usil of al-Nasafi (cf. Brockelmann, II’, 250, 
no. I, 1); 14. a commentary on al-Mukhtar ft ‘l-fatawa 
of al-Buldadjr (cf. Brockelmann, I’, 476, no. 47, 1); 
15. Lawa’ih al-anwar fi ‘l-radd ‘ala man ankara ‘ala 
-anfin lata’ if al-asrér, 16. ‘Uddat al-ndsik fi *l-mandsik, 
17. a commentary on the ‘Akida of al-Tahawi (cf. 
Brockelmann, F, 181, no. 7, 7; where a ms. is quoted); 
18. al-Lawami‘ fi sharh Djam‘ al-qjawami‘ (of al-Subkt; 
cf. Brockelmann, II?, 109, no. 1); 19. Brockelmann 
finally gives a collection of his fatwas. On manuscripts 
of the surviving works cf. Brockelmann, IP’, 96, no. 9. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, loc. cit., where fur- 
ther references are given; Laknawi, al-Fawd’id al- 
bahiyya fi taradjim al-hanaftyya, 1324, 148-9; Tbn Hajar 
al-‘Askalani, Jnba’ al-ghumr bi-anba’ al-‘umr, Cairo 

1969, i, 29-30, and al-Durar al-kamina fi a‘yan al- 

mi’a al-thamina, Cairo, iii, 230; J.H. Escovitz, The 

office of gadi al-qudat in Cairo under the Bahri Mamiiiks, 

Berlin 1984, passim. On other individuals called al- 

Shibli, including the famous mystic [g.v.], cf. Sam- 

‘ani, Ansdb, facs. ed. 329a, 9 ff; Yakit, Mu‘gam, 

iii, 256; Brockelmann, I’, 216, no. 6; Massignon, 

al-Hallédj, passim; Isl., xv, 121. 

- (J. Scuacut-[Linpa S. Nortrurup]) 

SHIBLI NU‘MANI (1857-1914), leading Urdu 
writer of the ‘Aligath Movement, was born 
into a well-to-do family at Bindil, in the A‘zamgarh 
[g.v.] District of the then United Provinces. 

Early in life he became preoccupied with the Hanafi 
law school, and acquired expertise in the languages 
and literatures of Arabic, Persian and Urdu. Islamic 
history and biography, and literary criticism in Persian 
and in general, became his métiers, and he composed 
poetry in both Persian and Urdu, but though super- 
ficially he seems to challenge comparison with that 
other ‘Aligarh polygraph, Altaf Husayn Haili [g.v.], he 
does not equal him as a poet. The turning point in 
his career came in 1882 when he first visited ‘Aligarh, 
where his brother was a student. The two influences 
there were Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan [@.v.] and his lib- 
eralism, and secondly Dr. Thomas Arnold, Professor 
of Philosophy, who introduced him to Wester liter- 
ary criticism. Sir Sayyid appointed him lecturer in 
Persian and Arabic. After the latter’s death in 1898, 
Shibli broke his relationship with ‘Aligarh, having 
founded a rival National English School in A‘zamgarh. 
He became a sort of free-lance scholar and author, 
spending his time in various places, such as Kashmir 
and Haydarabad, and wrote an account of his trav- 
els in Egypt and Turkey, Safar-néma-1 Misr-6-Riim-6- 
Sham; his Urdu prose style is simple and clear, and 
not overladen with English vocabulary, as that of Sir 
Sayyid and Hali. He died in A‘zamgarh. 

Shibli is described by Saksena (287) as “one of the 
most striking personalities of his age, a versatile genius 
with a remarkable career”, listing a dozen aspects of 
his activities. Elsewhere (292), he names about two 
dozen of his literary works in a rather confused man- 
ner, both incomplete and inaccurate. Shibly was ambi- 
tious, and felt an urge to produce large-scale works; 
thus Muhammad Sadiq tells us (275) that he planned 
an encyclopaedia of Islamic history, combining Western 
and Oriental methods, but had to restrict himself to 
a number of monographs, including al-Fariik (1899), 
a study of the second caliph ‘Umar; al-Ghazalt (1902); 
Sawdnih-i Rimi; and Strat al-Nabi (published posthu- 
mously, completed by Sulayman Nadwi, 1916). His 
second major project, which he almost, but not quite, 
completed, was his critical history of Persian poetry, 
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Shir al-‘Adjam, of which vol. i was published in 1908, 
ii in 1909, iti in 1910, and iv in 1912; vol. v was 
published posthumously in 1918. It is a brilliant ac- 
count of Persian poetry, which had played so impor- 
tant a role in the emergence of Urdu poetry. 

Finally, reference must be made to his Urdu po- 
etry, which he composed all through his life; he also 
took part in mushd‘aras [9.v.] (poetical contests and 
celebrations). Abu ’l-Layth Siddiki and a number of 
collaborators divided his poetry into four stages in 
an Urdu anthology, Urdu nisab (see Bibl). They stress 
that, as a poet, he was original, not basing his poetical 
techniques on any teacher. The outstanding stage was 
the fourth (1908-14), which was a period of turmoil 
in the Islamic world. In this period he wrote both 
political and ethical poetry, and some Islamic histor- 
ical poetry. Among the most famous was Shuhada’-i 
kawm (“The martyrs of the nation”), which commemo- 
rates the death of Muslims killed by British troops in 
the “Cawnpore incident” of 1912 [see KANPUR]. 

Bibliography: Shibli’s prose works will be found 
in various editions. For a reliable assessment of his 

achievements and ideas, see Muhammad Sadiq, A 

history of Urdu literature, London 1964, 274-85, and 

see 161-3 for Shibli’s Muwdazana-y Dabir-0-Anis (dated 

1907), his major critical work on Urdu literature, 

which is important for the study of Urdu marthiya 

[g.v.]. His poetry has already been mentioned; see 

Abu ’l-Layth Siddiki et alt, Urdi nisab, Lahore 1969, 

144-6, which includes the text of Shuhada’-i-kawm. 

Ram Babu Saksena, A history of Urdu literature, Alla- 

habad 1927, 287-94, also contains useful informa- 

tion on it. ve. (J.A. Haywoop) 

SHIFA’I ISFAHANI, Hakim Sharaf al-Din Hasan, 
Persian physician and poet of the Safawid period. 
He was born in 956/1549 (Guléin-i Ma‘ani) or 
966/1558-9 (Safa) at Isfahan. His nom-de-plume refers 
to the medical profession, which was a tradition of 
his family. He was also a student of speculative mys- 
ticism, but he achieved his greatest fame as a poet. 
His literary work consists of ghazals and kasidas, writ- 
ten respectively in the style of Baba Fighani and 
Khakani (cf. Rypka, 300), as well as poems in sev- 
eral other forms, including a series of mathnawis. His 
best known poem is the didactic mathnawit Namakdan-i 
hakikat, written in imitation of the Hadtkat al-hakika, 
which has sometimes been mistaken for a work by 
Sanat [9.v.] himself (Munzawi, iv, 3286). Other works 
in the same form are Dida-yi bidar or Didar-i bidar, 
after the model of Nizami’s Makhzan al-asrar (cf. Mun- 
zawi, iv, 2820; Ethé, 836; Bertel’s, 210), Adihr u mahab- 
bat, on the theory of love, completed in 1021/1612-3 
(cf. Munzawi, iv, 3252; Ates, 510), and a poem, called 
either Madjma‘ al-bahrayn or Matla‘ al-anwar, based on 
Khakani’s Tuhfat al-‘Trakayn (cf. Ethé, 835; Rypka, 
300). Shifa’r also left a saki-n@ma (published by Guldin- 
i Ma‘ani in Tadhkira-yi may-khdna, 532-4). 

Shah ‘Abbas I [g.2.] held him in high esteem and gave 
him the honorary titles malik al-shu‘ard’ wa mumlaz- 
Iran. Contemporary critics acknowledged him as one 
of the best poets of his time, but at the same time 
feared his sharp and often scurrilous wit. Apologising 
to the Shah in a short poem, he mentioned satire as 
an element indelible from his identity (mahzyyat), “just 
as one cannot wash away from amber the attraction 
of straw” (Iskandar Beg Munshi, 1083). According to 
most sources, Shifa’i died on 5 Ramadan 1037/9 May 
1628 at Isfahan and was buried at Karbala’. 

Already during his lifetime, a selection from his 
poems, to the amount of 5,000 dayts, was brought to 
India (Fakhr al-Zamani, 523). In 1040/1630-1 a com- 











prehensive collection of 20,000 bayts was assembled 
by Mirza Muhammad Taki Dawlatabadi (cf. Guléin-i 
Ma‘ani, Shahrashiib, 54). 

Bibliography: Amin-i Ahmad-i Razi, Haft iklim, 
Tehran 1340 $f./1961, ii, 429-30; M. Tahir-i Nas- 
rabadi, Tadhkira-yi Nasrabadi, Tehran 1317 Sh./1938, 
211-14; ‘Abd al-Nabi Fakhr al-Zamani, Tadhhkira-yi 
maykhana, Tehran 1340 $h./1961, 523-34 (with a 
biographical notice by Guléin-i Ma‘ani quoting 
Shif@i’s contemporaries Taki al-Din Kashi and 
Taki al-Din Awhadi); Iskandar Beg Munshi, Tarikh- 
i Glam-aray-i ‘Abbasi, Tehran 1334 §%./1955, ii, 
1082-3; Rida-Kuli Khan Hidayat, Magjma‘ al-fusaha’, 
Tehran 1295/1878, ii, 21-3; idem, Riyad al-@nfin, 
Tehran 1305/1888, 213-18, H. Ethé, Catalogue of 
the Persian manuscripts in the Indian Office Library, i, 
Oxford 1903, 834-6; Browne, LHP, iv, Cambridge 
1924, 256 (with a portrait); E.E. Bertel’s, Izbranniy 
tradi. Nizami i Fuzuli, Moscow 1962; A. Guléin-i 
Ma‘ani, Shahrashiib dar shi‘r-i farsi, Tehran 1346 
Sh./1967, 54-7; J. Rypka, History of Iranian literature, 
Dordrecht 1968; A. Ates, Istanbul kiitiiphanelerinde 
farsza manzum eserler, Istanbul 1968, 509-11, 544; 
A. Munzawi, Fihrist-i nuskhahd-yi khatti-yi farst, 
Tehran 1350-1 Sk./1971-3, iii, 1875, 2381, iv, 2820, 
3252, 3286; Dh. Safa, Tarikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, 
v/2, Tehran 1364 Sh./1985, 1075-82 (with a list 
of sources). (J.T.P. pe Bruyn) 
SHIGHNAN [see sHUGHNAN]. 

SHIH (a., from Aramaic stk@) is the plant species 
Artemisia, Compositae. 

The word was probably used by the Arabs as a 
collective noun for the some 200 types of this species, 
spread in the Mediterranean area and the temperate 
latitudes. These types occur as herbs and shrubs, many 
of them being aromatic. In medicine, the herb and 
its ethereal oil as well as the blossoming buds and 
their ethereal oil are used mainly as aromaticum 
amarum, as a stomachic, digestive, carminative, chol- 
eretic drug, and the blossoming buds also as an anthel- 
minthic. It was further used as spice in the kitchen 
and as a stimulus of appetite. The Arab authors note 
mainly the following types of Artemisia: 1. Shh in the 
specific meaning of Artemisia iudaica L.; 2. Sarifiin (oépr- 
gov), probably A. maritima, 3. Tarkhiin, A. dracunculus, 
tarragon; 4. Kaysiim, A. abrotanum, southernwood or 
“Old man”; 5. Birindjdsaf, A. vulgaris, mugwort, often 
identified with kaysiim; 6. Afsantin or abii shinthiyd, the 
wormwood (absinth), A. absinthium, 7. (?) A. arborescens. 

It should, however, be realised that the descrip- 
tions of plants hardly suffice for determining the types, 
because nomenclature and synonymy are so vague. 
The most accurate, yet inadequate, botanical descrip- 
tion may be presented here by way of example. It is 
found in Dioscurides triumphans (see Bibl.) ii, 107, under 
the entry arfamasiya (dptepicia), where five types of 
kaysiim are described: “One of its types has many 
twigs, which come forth from a single root, about 
one yard long. Its leaves are attached to the twigs at 
some distance from one another, resemble those of 
the small type of the anemone (al-nu‘man [see SHAKTKAT 
AL-NUMAN], are denticulated (musharraf) on both sides 
and grow smaller and smaller the more they are fownd 
near the upper end. At the end of each twig there 
are yellow-coloured blossoms, round and closely con- 
nected like a bunch (@ama‘a) of heads of absinth (nris 
al-afsantin). They vary in smell from pleasantly to repul- 
sively, and their taste is bitter. This type has roots 
like those of the white hellebore (a/-kharbak al-abyad ). 
A second type ramifies already at the soil from a sin- 
gle root and rises about one yard... A third type 
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buds three or four twigs from one single root, just 
one yard long, to which leaves are attached in the 
same way as they are to the blue stock (al-khin al- 
azrak) ... A fourth type grows in riverbeds and ponds ... 
The fifth type has many twigs, ramifying from one 
single root, just about two yards long. Its leaves re- 
semble those of the olive tree (al-zaytiin), white on the 
side turned towards the ground and green on the side 
turned upwards, but smaller than those of the olive 
tree... [At the end:] The first type is the common 
sage (artamasiya), called in Spain fasafayun (= afsantin). 
The second is called al-‘abaytharan, also named “the 
fox’s basilicum” (rayhdn al-tha@hb), the third is “the 
golden one” (al-mudhahhab), the fourth is called in Ro- 
mance yundja (juncia). The fifth and last one is called 
furubina (Romance flor de pena), also “olive of the cas- 
tles” (zaytiinat al-husiin) and abrishiya (GuPpocta), of 
which al-mudhahhab is a type”. For the complete text 
and the explanation of the terms, see Dioscurides tri- 
umphans, loc. cit. The first type, with many twigs and 
a pungent odour, is probably A. arborescens L. The 
fourth type, with one twig, which grows in inland 
water, could be A. campestris. For one of the other 
types the widespread A. vulgaris is probably to be taken 
into account. As one can see, the description of the 
types mentioned follows a rather fixed scheme: out- 
ward appearance, twigs, roots, leaves, blossoms, then 
taste and odour. 

The Arab authors give many details about the med- 
icinal use of shih. It resembles absinth, but does not 
have the latter’s astringent power. Taken with rice 
and honey, it kills intestinal worms. The Artemisia 
from the mountains (al-shth al-djabalz) is bitter, divides 
and dissolves flatulence and is less astringent than 
absinth. Its ashes, taken with almond oil, are good 
for loss of hair (da al- -tha‘lab). It makes the itch dis- 
appear (al-ukla), is good for laboured breathing and 
aids urination and menstruation. 

Bibliography: I. Low, Die Flora der Fuden, i, 1928, 
381-7; H.A. Hoppe, Drogenkunde®, i, 1975, 119-26. 
Numerous source references in A. Dietrich, Dioscu- 
ndes triumphans, Gottingen 1988, iii, 24, 25, 26, 107; 
idem, Die Dioscundes-Erklérung des Ibn al-Baytar, Gét- 
tingen 1991, ili, 23, 24, 25, 108. 

i, (A. Dretricy) 

SHIHAB, Bano, a dynasty of amirs who held the 
tax-farm or wdtzadm [g.v.] of the Lebanon mountain 
districts of the sandjak of Sidon-Beirut, and later also 
those of the wilayat of Tripoli, from 1697 until 1841. 

The Bani Shihab were already the recognised chief- 
tains (mukaddamiin) of Wadi al-Taym, a valley of the 
Anti-Lebanon, at the time of the Ottoman conquest 
of Syria (922/1516). Their involvement in the affairs 
of the Lebanon resulted from their alliance and inter- 
marriage with the Bani’ Ma‘n [¢.v.], the paramount 
Druze chiefs of the Shif [¢.v.] region, who held the 
utzam of the mountain districts of Beirut-Sidon al- 
most continuously from ca. 998/1590 until 1108/1697. 
When the Ma‘nid line died out, this itz@m was 
transferred by the Ottomans to their Bani Shihab 
relatives, allegedly with local consent (1108/1697). 
Subsequently (1124/1712), the Bani Shihab fixed the 
organisation of the territory assigned to them in fis- 
cal units called mukdataGt, assigning the administration 
of each unit to the strongest family of mashayikh among 
the local Druzes or Maronites. 

As newcomers to the Lebanon, the Bani Shihab, 
who were Sunnt Muslims, faced strong opposition 
among the Druzes of the country from the very start. 
But the Druzes were further alienated by the consis- 
tent Shihabi support for the Christian Maronites. This 





alienation worsened as leading Shihabi amirs began 
to convert to Christianity and become Maronites, a 
process starting in the latter decades of the 18th cen- 
tury. The subsequent alliance of the Bani Shihab 
with Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha [¢.v.], and their collab- 
oration with the Egyptian occupation of Syria (1832- 
40), set them on the collision course with the Ottomans 
which was the direct cause of their downfall. 

The Bani Shihab survive today in two branches, 
one Maronite, the other Sunni Mushim. A member 
of the Maronite branch, General Fu’4d Shihab, was 
elected president of the Lebanese Republic for the 
period 1958-64. 

Bibliography: See that to BASHIR SHIHAB 0; also 
Adel Ismail, Histoire du Liban du XVII’ siécle a nos 
jours, i, Paris 1955, iv, Beirut 1958; K.S. Salibi, The 
modern history of Lebanon, London 1965, chs. I-III. 

(K.S. Saxspy) 

SHIHAB aL-DAWLA [see mawp0p 8. Mas‘tD]. 

SHIHAB AL-DIN [see MUHAMMAD B. SAM]. 

SHTHAB at-DIN AHMAD B. MADJID [see 18n 
MADyID]. 

SHIHAB a.t-DIN DAWLATABADI [see at- 
DAWLATABADT]. 

SHIHAB at-DIN at-HUSAYNI, Suan, a Nizari 
Isma‘ili dignitary and author of the 13th/19th 
century. Shihab al-Din, also called Khalil Allah, was 
born around 1268/ 1851 -2, probably in ‘Irak; he was 
the eldest son of Aka ‘AIT Shah, Agha Khan II 
(d. 1302/1885), the forty-seventh mam of the Nizari 
IsmA‘ilis, and the elder half-brother of Sultan Muh- 
ammad Shah, Agha Khan III ee er 1957), 


greater part of his life in Bombay aad’ Poona, where 
he died in Safar 1302/December 1884, being even- 
tually buried in the family mausoleum at Nadjaf. 
Shihab al-Din Shah was a learned member of the 
Agha Khans’ family; he was also regarded as one of 
the pirs or hudjdjas of the Nizari IsmA‘ilis, particularly 
by the Nizari Khodjas (see Muhammad b. Zayn 
al-‘Abidin Fida’i Khurasani, Kitab-i Hidayat al-mu’minin 
al-talibin, ed. A.A. Semenov, Moscow 1959, 178-9; 
W. Ivanow, Ismailitica, in Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, viii [1922], 66-7). Shihab al-Din composed 
a few treatises in Persian dealing particularly with the 
ethical and mystical aspects of the Nizari Isma‘ili doc- 
trines. His works, preserved in India and Central Asia, 
in fact represent the earliest examples of a literary 
revival, initiated in the second half of the 13th/19th 
century and utilising the Persian language, in the life 
of the Nizari Isma‘li community. His writings include 
the Khiabat-i Glia (ed. H. Udjaki, Ismaili Society 
series A, no. 14, Bombay 1963) and the unfinished 
Risala dar hakikat-i din (ed. and tr. W. Ivanow, Islamic 
Research Assocation series, no. 3, Bombay 1933). Later 
editions and English translations, by W. Ivanow, of 
his Risala were published in 1947, 1955 and 1956 in 
the series of publications of the Ismaili Society of 
Bombay; this work has also been translated into Arabic, 
Urdi and Gudjarati (see Shihab al-Din Shah al- 
Husayni, True meaning of religion, tr. W. Ivanow, Bombay 
1956, Preface). 

Bibliography (in addition to the works cited 
in the article): Ivanow, Ismaili literature. A bibliograph- 
ial survey, Tehran 1963, 149-50; A. Berthels and 
M. Bagoev, Alphabetic catalogue of manuscripts found by 
1959-1963 expedition in Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous 
Region, Moscow 1967, 51, 59-60; LK. Poonawala, 
Biobibliography of Ismath literature, Malibu, Calif. 1977, 
283-4; F. Daftary, The Isma%lis, their history and doctri- 
nes, Cambridge 1990, 439, 518. (F. Darrary) 
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SHIHAB at-DIN at-KARAFI, Abu ’I-‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. Abi *-‘Ala@ Idris b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Yallin (626-84/1228-85), Maliki jurist 
and legal theoretician from the North African 
Berber tribe of the Sanhadja. He apparently grew up 
in al-Karafa in Old Cairo, whence his sobriquet of 
al-Karafi. Later, he came to head the Malikt school 
of Cairo and to occupy the Maliki professorship at 
the famous Salihiyya madrasa. He also held a profes- 
sorship at the Maliki-Shafit Taybarsiyya college and 
presided over a halka at the Cairo Friday mosque. 
He was probably the greatest Maliki legal theoreti- 
cian of 7th/13th-century Egypt. As such, many schol- 
ars, Maliki and non-Maliki alike, travelled from Syria 
and North Africa to study usil alftkh with him. His 
six-volume opus on Maliki law, al-Dhakhira, testifies 
to his mastery of the positive branches (furii‘) as well. 
None of this would be enough, however, to induce 
him into accepting a position as judge. 

In addition to his legal activities, al-Karaff also had 
a hand in several other disciplines. His al-Istibsdr fima 
tudrikuhu al-absar, for example, was a response to some 
questions on ophthamology and astronomy from Fre- 
derick II of Sicily. His al-Agjwiba al-fakhira ‘an al-as’ila 
al-fadjira (cited by Brockelmann as al-Ghurba al-fakhira 
radd™ ‘ala al-milla al-kafira and hailed as “the greatest 
apologetic achievement in Islam”, S I, 665) includes 
actual citations from the Hebrew Bible (in Arabic 
script). In theology he followed the school of al-Ash‘ari. 
Though a committed rationalist, however, he was far 
from extreme in his judgments of non-Ash‘aris, includ- 
ing Hanbalis and other traditionalists, even so-called 
hashwis. As for Siifism, he appears to have had little 
interest in it. 

Among al-Karafi’s most important teachers was the 
redoubtable Shafi‘T jurist ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (better known 
as ‘Izz al-Din) b. ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 660/1262), who 
deeply influenced him but whose effective endorse- 
ment (in Shafi‘t-dominated Cairo) of the notion that 
might made right would ultimately become al-Karafi’s 
béte noire. In attempting to come to terms with this 
problem, al-Karafi introduces a rather sophisticated 
doctrine of éaklid and looks to the madkhab as the 
chief means of protecting minority views from being 
overridden by ‘ulama’ associated with state power. This 
is most clearly reflected in one of his most important 
works, the Kitab al-Ihkam fi tamytz al-fatiwa ‘an al- 
ahkam wa-tasarrufat al-kadi wa ’l-imam, which also in- 
cludes an important discussion on the limits of law. 
Of the many other works he composed, mention 
should be made of XK. al-Furiik (also known as Anwar 
al-buriik fi anwa? al-furiik), on kawa%d or legal precepts, 
Nofa’is al-usil ft Ym al-usil, a commentary on Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi’s al-Mahsiil, on usil al-fikh, of which he 
also composed an abridgment, Sharh tankih al-fusiil. 
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7 es (S.A. Jackson) 

SHIHAB ISFAHANI, the pen-name of Mirza 
Nasr Allah, a prominent Persian poet of the 
Kadjar period, flor. in the 19th century. 

According to a reference in Gangj-i shaygdn by Mirza 
Tahir Isfahanr Shi‘ri, it may be assumed that Shihab 








was born during the twenties of the 19th century. His 
birthplace was Simirum, a small town in the Isfahan 
district. His family had a long history of supplying 
military judges to the government from among its 
members. Shihab, however, devoted himself from the 
beginning to the study of Arabic and had an incli- 
nation towards writing poetry. In 1254/1838-9 he 
went to Tehran, where he was engaged in literary 
activity for several years before attracting the atten- 
tion of Muhammad Shah (r. 1250-64/1834-48). The 
latter admired Shihab’s work, and honoured him even- 
tually with the tide of Tadj al-Shu‘ara’, Shihab’s clos- 
est patron was Hadjdjr Mirza Akasi, prime minister 
of Muhammad Shah, from whom he received many 
favours. The poet’s fortunes continued to prosper dur- 
ing the reign of Muhammad Shah’s successor, Nasir 
al-Din Shah (1264-1313/1848-96). Besides writing 
poems, which brought him financial rewards, he was 
officially assigned the task of organising mourning 
assemblies commemorating the death of Husayn. 
Towards the later part of his life he retired to Isfahan, 
where he died in 1291/1874-5. 

Shihab’s chief field of poetic exercise seems to have 
been the panegyric, in which he reportedly wielded 
a fluent pen and could compose lengthy kasidas within 
a short time. A critical remark by Diwan Beg? (i, 
889) regarding his poetic style confirms the view that 
he was fond of grandiloquence, allusions and meta- 
phors. The Sipahsalar Library in Tehran owns a man- 
uscript copy of his diwdn containing a collection of 
kasidas and comprising some 8,000 couplets. 
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> Sy x (Munipur RaHMAn) 

SHIHAB TURSHIZI, the pen-name of the 
Persian poet Mirza ‘Abd Allah Khan, b. probably 
ca, 1167/1753 (Bahar, Armaghan, xiti/1, 37), d. 1215/ 
1800-1. 

He started his poetic career in his home town of 
Turshiz in Khurasan, but left it in 1189/1775-6 for 
Shiraz, the capital of Karim Khan Zand [q..]. His 
ambition took him from place to place in search of 
suitable patronage. Finally, in 1203/1788-9, he entered 
the service of Shahzada Mahmiid Durrani b. Timir 
Shah, the Afghan governor of Harat (who subsequently 
became ruler of Afghanistan); Shahzada Mahmiid had 
employed the poet’s father, Habib Allah Turshizi, for 
thirty years (see Shihab’s verses quoted in Buzurg- 
niya’s article published in Armaghan, vi/9, 557). Shihab 
remained with his patron for some nine years, becom- 
ing his poet-laureate and chief astronomer as well as 
attaining the rank of Khan. Their association came 
to an end with Shahzada Mahmid losing the gover- 
norship of Harat in 1212/1797-8 in an internal power 
struggle. Thereupon, Shihab retired to Turbat-i Hay- 
dariyya [g.v.], where he died not long afterwards. 

Apart from poetry, Shihab was also skilled in other 
fields such as astronomy, painting, the art of making 
pen-boxes and calligraphy. He was the author of sev- 
eral poetical works which included Khusraw wa Shirin 
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(Durrat al-tadj), Yasuf u Zulaykha, Bahram-nama and 
Ikd-i gawhar, a piece dealing with astronomy. Some 
of his writings which remained incomplete were a 
Tadhkkirat al-shu‘ara’? and a Murad-ndma, the last-named 
being an account of the events and affairs during the 
reign of ‘Alt Murad Khan Zand, who ruled Isfahan 
1193-9/1779-85. In 1206/1791-2 Shihab, according 
to his own statement, compiled a diwdan of his verse, 
at the instance of his patron. His total output has 
been estimated at 20,000 verses (Nigdristan-i Dara, 213), 
but the copies of his collected poems found in Persia 
are said to contain between 3,000 and 10,000 verses 
only (Tarikh-i tadhkiraha-yi Farsi, 303). 

Shihab was a prominent poet of the period of lit- 
erary “return” (ba@zgasht), which marked the end of 
the influence of the Indian style (sabk-i Hindi [q.v.]) in 
Persian poetry, and the revival of earlier indigenous 
models. His speciality was the kasida, in which he imi- 
tated the examples of early masters like Anwari and 
Khakani. The main figures in whose praise he com- 
posed his poems were Karim Khan and ‘Ali Murad 
Khan Zand; Shahzada Mahmid Durrani, who was 
his chief patron; and Fath ‘Alt Shah Kadjar. 

Another distinguishing feature of Shihab’s literary 
activity was his satirical verse, directed against fellow- 
Poets, certain tribes and clans, as well as against such 
places as Shiraz, Yazd, Tehran, Sistan and Kashan. 
In the ghazal, his individuality of style found expres- 
sion in the choice of rhymes which differed from those 
employed by such established ghazal writers as Sa‘di 
and Hafiz. 
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SHIHNA (a.), an administrative-military 
term in the mediaeval eastern Islamic world. 

From the end of the 3rd/9th century, the term, 
which in a general sense meant a body of armed 
men, sufficing for the guarding and control of a town 
or district on the part of the sultan, is occasionally 
found in the specific sense of the shurta [q.v.] (Tyan, 
L’organisation judicaire en pays d’Islam, Paris 1938-43, ii, 
366, n. 5), As the designation for a military gover- 
nor of a town or province, the term shifna belongs 
primarily to the period of the Great Saldjiiks, though 
Abu ’l-Fadl Bayhaki (writing in 450-1/1058-9) uses 
the term in the sense of the commander of a body 
of armed men in charge of a town or district on 
behalf of the sultan (Tartkh-i Bayhaki, ed. ‘Alt Akbar 
Fayyad, Mashhad 1350/1971, 22, 23, 24) and his 





office as shihnogt (ibid, 9, 10, 25, 26, cf. also Doerfer, 
iii, 320-1). The term is found throughout the Il- 
Khanate and survives into the period of the Turkoman 
dynasties of the Kara Koyunlu and the Ak Koyunlu 
[¢.2v.]. Thereafter, it disappears except in a debased 
sense in some provincial districts, being superseded by 
the term da@riigha [g.v.]. The shihna belonged to the 
military classes and officials of the ‘wf jurisdiction. 
The authority which he held was, like that of other 
officials, essentially delegated authority. 

Nizam al-Mulk [¢.v.] appears to have regarded the 
terms mukta‘, walt and shihna as broadly synonymous 
(Stydsat-ndma, ed. Schefer, 28). There are cases of the 
same individual being referred to variously as shihna, 
walt and mukta’. The amir ‘Abbas (d. 541/1146-7) is 
called shihna of Ray by Ibn al-Djawzi (Muntazam, 
x, 102) and wai of Ray by Awliya Allah Amuli 
(Tarikh-i Rityan, ed. M. Sotoodeh, Tehran 1348/1969, 
126). ‘Imad al-Dawla wa ’l-Din Kumadj (d. 548/ 
1153-4), who succeeded his father ‘Ala? al-Din Abi 
Bakr Kumfadj and his grandfather ‘Imad al-Din Ku- 
madj in the governorate (aydlat) and office of shihna 
of Balkh (Muntadjab al-Din Badr‘ al-Katib al-Dju- 
wayni, ‘Atabat al-kataba, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 
1329/1951, 76, 77), is called mukta‘ of Balkh by Ibn 
al-Athir (xi, 116), whereas Rawandi states that he was 
wal of Balkh and then made shihna of the Ghuzz 
(Rahat al-sudir, ed. Muhammad Ikbal, Leiden-London 
1921, 177-8; see also Lambton, The administration of 
Sanjar’s empire as illustrated in the ‘Atabat al-kataba, in 
BSOAS, xx [1957], 380-3, repr. in eadem, Theory and 
practice in medieval Persian government, Variorum, London 
1980, and eadem, ch. “The internal structure of the 
Saljugq empire”, in Camb. hist. Iran, v, 244-5, repr. in 
Theory and practice in medieval Persian government). 

Generally speaking, the shthna was the military gov- 
ernor of the town, or the town and district, to which 
he was appointed. His functions were the preserva- 
tion of public order, security on the roads and the 
suppression of bandits and robbers (cf. the document 
in the ‘Atabat al-kataba, 61, for Sayf al-Din Yurunkush 
as shihna of Djuwayn, a document in the Mukhtarat min 
al-ras@’il, ed. Tradj Afshar, 1355/1976-7, 264, and a 
draft diploma for the office of shthna in the Dastir-i 
dabirt of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Khalik al-Mayhani, ed. 
Adnan Erzi, Ankara 1962, 113-14; and see H. Horst, 
Die Staatsverwaltung der Grosselgiigen und Horazmsahs, Wies- 
baden 1964, 93-6). He presided over a diwdn to which, 
presumably, cases concerning public order were re- 
ferred, and he apparently had at his disposal a body 
of men to enable him to apprehend evil-doers and 
to execute such orders as might issue from his diwan. 
He may also in some cases have executed the decrees 
of the kadi’s office. He did not have power to appoint 
officials other than those in his own dzwdén (which dif- 
ferentiated him from a wai or governor). He was 
paid by dues (rusiim, marsiim) collected from the local 
population and levied according to custom (the rate 
is not stated in the sources). 

As well as shihnas of towns, there were also shihnas 
of tribal groups. In the case of Balkh, the two offices 
were held by the same person, but this was not always 
so (cf. the document in the ‘Afabat al-kataba, 80-3, for 
the appointment of Inané Bilge Ulugh Djandar as 
shihna of the Turkomans of Gurgin, and an undated 
document in the Mukhidrai min al-rasa’il, 263-4, for 
the appointment of a shihna of the Atash (?) Turks of 
Trak and Kurdistan). 

The shthna of Baghdad in the Saldjik period held 
a special position, in that he was not only the mili- 
tary governor of the town, but also the representative, 
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as it were, of the sultan vis-a-vis the caliph. 

Under the Saldjiks of Rim, the shihna appears to 
have been the military governor of a town or the 
head of the garrison of a town (Cl. Cahen, La Turquie 
pré-Ottomane, Istanbul-Paris 1988, 198). 

In the sources for the Mongol invasions and the 
Il-Khanate, there is a lack of precision in the use of 
the term shihna. It is used at times synonymously with 
baskak, ddariigha (dariighait) and na’ib (D.O. Morgan, 
Who ran the Mongol empire?, in FRAS [1982], 129, and 
see Lambton, Mongol fiscal administration in Persia, in SI, 
Ixiv [1986], 80 n. 2). By the reign of Ghazan (694- 
703/ 1295-1304 [g.v.]) the shthna and baskak were dis- 
tinguished from each other and from the commander 
of the citadel of a town (see below). However, in a 
document for the appointment of a shthna in the Dastir 
al-katb of Muhammad b. Hindishah Nakhdjawani, 
ed. A.A. Ali-zade, ii, Moscow 1976, 36, shthnagt and 
baskakt appear to be used synonymously. 

The importance of the shihna varied; some, like sul- 
tans and maliks, received large payzas when their ap- 
pointment was registered; others, who were of lesser 
rank, and medium maliks (malikan-i mutawassit) smaller 
payzas (Rashid al-Din, Tarikh-i mubdrak-i ghazdani, ed. 
K. Jahn, London 1940, 295). 

According to Djuwayni (i, 96, tr. Boyle, i, 122), 
Cingiz Khan appointed a group of persons to the 
office of shthna in Samarkand after its conquest. Yeme 
and Subetey, as they pursued Djalal al-Din Muham- 
mad Kh”arazmi through Khurasan, left shihnas in the 
towns through which they passed with an al-tamgha 
as a sign of the surrender of the population (:bid., i, 
177; also 113, 115, 120, 121, 136-7). When Abi Bakr 
Sa‘d b. Zangi, the ruler of Fars, sent his brother Ta- 
hamtam to Ogedey with his submission, tribute was 
laid on the province and a Mongol skitna appointed 
(Wassaf, Tartkh, ed. M.M. Isfahani, lith. Bombay 
1269/1852-3, B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran‘, Leiden 
1985, 117-18). In 650/1252-3 Mengii-Ka’an appointed 
governors (ha@kiman), shihnas and scribes to assess the 
taxes and to number the population (Djuwayni, iii, 
72-3, tr. 1, 596), As the conquests proceeded and the 
Mongols established an administration, shihnas were 
appointed over towns and districts (Spuler, op. cit., 
284-5). 

As in the Saldjik period, the shthna was concerned 
with the administration of customary law. There is, 
however, a yarligh for the appointment of kadis issued 
by Ghazan, in which it is stated that shihnas, maliks, 
bitikétydn, kadis, ‘Alawis and ‘ulama’ were to assemble 
in the Friday mosque in the diwdén al-mutdla‘a to hear 
cases between Mongols, or between Mongols and Mus- 
lims, and other cases which were difficult to decide, 
and to settle them according to the shari‘a (Rashid 
al-Din, op. cit., 219), but this probably merely reflects 
Ghazan’s policy to convert the Il-Khanate into an 
Islamic state. Clearly, the shihna’s activities were con- 
ducted mainly according to customary law. A docu- 
ment for a certain Shaykh Dorsun as shihna of 
such-and-such a province (wildyat), which instructs him 
to investigate thoroughly yarghu’i affairs and to decide 
them according to justice and the yasak (Dastiir al- 
katib, i, 37), most probably reflects general practice. 
Another document in the same collection, concerning 
the complaint of the people of Salmas [g.v.] against 
the extortion of their shzhna, states that the latter had 
been dismissed and his successor ordered to settle 
affairs justly according to the rule of the yasak. The 
people were to refer yarghu’i matters to him (did. 
38-9). It would seem from the document that cases 
were submitted by the shihna to the yarghu (ibid., 39). 








A letter to a kadi in the Dastiir al-kanb forbids yar- 
ghuciyan, shihnagan and others from interfering in shar‘? 
affairs ((/2, Moscow 1971, 455). Ghazan’s yarligh on 
the unification of weights and measures was addressed 
to shthnagan, maliks, bitikéiyan and others (Rashid al- 
Din, op. cit., 257); this implies that these matters were 
within the purview of the shihna. Under Ghazan, the 
shihna also appears to have been concerned with the 
general provincial administration. When he decided 
that grain should be stored in the provinces for the 
use of the army, the shzhna of the province was ordered 
to take delivery of the grain and to pay cash for it 
(wid., 301). Together with provincial governors (hahi- 
méan), the shthnas were in charge of the billeting of 
dis and others in the provinces, a practice which 
Ghazan forbade (ibid, 356-7). 

The payment of the shihna, as in former times, was 
by dues. In the SaGdat-ndma of ‘Ala-yi Tabrizi, an 
item is included in the provincial expenses of Tabriz 
of 1,000 dinars for the office of shihna (shahdniyya), 
5,000 dinars for the garrison of the citadel (al-isfah- 
salariyya bi-kal‘a mukaddamuhum fulan) and 15,000 dinars 
for the officials of the tamgha (‘ummaliyyat al-tamgha); 
the sum for the baskak was 10,000 dinars (Mirkamal 
Nabipour, Die beiden persischen Leitfaden des Falak ‘Ala- 
ye Tabrizt tiber das staatliche Rechnungswesen im 14, Fahr- 
hundert, Gottingen 1973, Persian text, 134). A document 
in the Dastir al-katib, ii, 29, states that the wazir was 
to get from the shthna a bond (maléaka) that he would 
not take more from the province and its population 
than was laid down in the diwan as the due of the 
shihna. From other documents in the collection (cf. 
ii, 36, 38-9, 305-6, 323-4) it would seem that extor- 
tion by skthnas was not unknown (cf. Rashid al-Din, 
op. cit., 244). 

Under the Kara Koyunlu and the Ak Koyunlu, 
the shthna is found as a local official concerned with 
the maintenance of public order, ranking among the 
dariighas, maliks and kadkhudas (cf. a _farman of the Kara 
Koyunlu Djahanshah dated 853/1449, in A.D. Papaz- 
yan, Persidskie dokumenti matenadarana i ukazi, vipusk perviy 
(xv-xvi vv.), Erivan 1956, 245). Fad! Allah b. Razbihan 
Khundji Isfahan mentions shiinas and hotwals [q.0.] 
(fortress commanders) of various towns and fortresses 
belonging to Diyar Bakr in 882/1478 (Tarikh-i Amini, 
ed. J.E. Woods, London 1992, 126). Under the Safaw- 
ids, the term shihna was no longer in general use. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(Ann K.S. Lampton) 

AL-SHIHR a town and region on the South 
Arabian Indian Ocean coast approximately 330 
miles east of Aden [see ‘apaN], the main port of 
Hadramawt [g.v.] until the 19th century, when al- 
Mukalla rose to prominence. The port is particularly 
well known as a fishing and trading centre, but is 
throughout the centuries associated with the incense 
trade: Ibn Khurradadhbih (147-8) calls the area the 
Land of Incense (bilad al-kundur) and quotes the fol- 
lowing line of poetry: 

Go to al-Shihr; don’t go to Oman (‘Uména); if you 
don’t find dates, you will find incense (lubdna)! 
Niebuhr, writing in the 18th century (Description de 
PArabie.... Amsterdam and Utrecht 1774, iti, 244), 
reports that incense was still exported through the 
port of al-Shihr, and Serjeant (The ports of Aden @& 
Shihr (mediaeval period), in Les grandes escales I. Recueils 
de la Société Fean Bodin, xxxii [1974], 221) informs us 
that it was still handled in the port. The town itself 
is walled and is situated along a long sandy beach, 
access to ships in the anchorage being by boat. It is 
divided into two by the wadi bed, al-Misyal, the west- 
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erm quarter bearing the name Madjraf and the east- 
ern one al-Ramla. The quarter system within the town 
is still strong and there are several markets: Sik al- 
Lakham (shark), Sik al-Huniid (despite the fact that 
there can be few Indians left in the town), Sik Shibam, 
named after the inland town [@.v.], etc. Fishing is still 
an important local industry and the major port com- 
modity apart from incense is fish-oil. Ambergris (‘anbar 
Shikrt) was also a well-known product of the coast, 
at least in earlier times. The incense comes from the 
upper reaches of the mountains in the Shihr region. 
There are graves along the shore said to be those of 
the victims of the Portuguese attacks on the town 
from the 10th/16th century onwards (see below). It 
was from al-Shihr that many Hadramis migrated to 
East Africa and they were thus called Shihiris (Serjeant, 
Ports, 221). The region is now in the governorate of 
Hadramawt in the Yemen Arabic Republic and com- 
prises the following settlements: al-Days, al-Hami, al- 
Rayda and Kasir/Kusayr (al-Mawsii‘a al-Yamaniyya, eds. 
Ahmad Djabir ‘Afif ef ali, San‘a’ 1992, 549). 

Having a much more limited hinterland than Aden, 
the port was always of less importance. Its early his- 
tory is far from clear, but it appears to have been 
controlled by the Ziyadids (ca. 203-371/818-981), a 
Tihama-based Yemeni dynasty (Ibn al-Mudjawir, 
Ta’ rikh al-Mustabsir, ed. O. Lofgren, Leiden 1951-4, 67). 
The Bani Ma‘n (Sth/1Ith century vassals of the 
Sulayhids [¢.v.] in Aden) also held al-Shihr (Abi Makh- 
rama, in Lofgren, Arabische Texte zur Kenninis der Stadt 
Aden im Mutelalter, Uppsala etc. 86). The town is men- 
tioned on occasions during the Rasilid period (626- 
858/1228-1454), but figures much more prominently 
in the history of the Portuguese off the South Arabian 
coast. The town, which they called Xaer/Xael, was 
always vulnerable from the sea and they attacked it 
on more than one occasion and plundered the port 
(e.g. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian coast, 
Oxford 1963, 67). In 867/1462, the Kathiri sultan 
Badr b. Tuwayrik captured al-Shihr from the Tahir- 
ids (858-923/ 1454-1517), the successors in the south 
of the Yemen to the Rasilids. However, it later came 
under the control of the Ku‘ayti sultanate of al- 
Mukalla (Serjeant, 25). 

Al-Hamdani (51) says the name of al-Shihr is derived 
from shahar al-ard, which, he adds, is the salinity 
(sabakk) of the soil where bitter plants grow. Perhaps 
more plausible is Abii Makhrama’s suggestion (66) 
that its inhabitants were the Shahra’ of Mahra and 
that the aif and hamza have been dropped and the 
shin vocalised with a kasra instead of the original fatha. 
The latter, al-Shahr, is in any case an alternative pro- 
nunciation. Other sources (e.g. al-Hamdani, 134, and 
al-Idrisi, Opus geographicum, Naples and Rome, i-ii, 
1970-1, 52, 154-5) state that the inhabitants do not 
speak good Arabic, and this may be rather a refer- 
ence to their speaking a language other than Arabic 
(Mahri?). The latter source says specifically that the 
Arabs do not understand the language of al-Shihr at 
all and he calls it “old Himyari”. Yakit (Mugam, 
Beirut 1979, iii, 327) prefers to associate the name 
with shihra, a narrow tract of land. 

Bibliography: Apart from the references given 
in the text above, the rare Government of Bombay, 
An account of the Arab tribes in the vicinity of Aden, 
Bombay 1909, contains an interesting and _infor- 
mative chapter, pp. 125-48, entitled Historical résumé 
of Mokalla, Shehr and Hadthramit. (G.R. Smrrn) 
SHTHRI or Suauri, the common term by Arabs 

and Arabists for the Modern South Arabian lan- 
guage Sheri (in older literature also called Shauri/ 





Shahari), spoken in the mountains of Zufar ((Uman) 
by about 50,000 speakers. As the word Shero (pl) 
designates only the underprivileged, non-tribal part of 
the population, Johnstone (7ibbali lexicon, p. XI) estab- 
lished the term “Jibbali”, a translation into Arabic 
(Shehr = mountains), in order to avoid old social dis- 
tinction. Together with the other non-Arabic languages 
of southern Arabia (Mehri (see MaHRI], Sokotri [see 
soxoTra], Harsiisi [see HARAsis], Bathani [see BATAHIRA] 
and Hobyot), Sheri belongs to a group of closely con- 
nected languages called “Modern South Arabian”. A 
special trait of Sheri, not found in any other of the 
Modern South Arabian languages, is the existence of 
nasal vowels, a result of the disappearance of “m” in 
intervocalic position. According to Johnstone (jibbah 
lexicon), three main dialects can be distinguished, of 
which the western one is hardly known. A distinctive 
mark of the central dialect is the existence of the two 
phonemes § and $ (spoken like § but without touch- 
ing the alveoles with the tip of the tongue) instead 
of § in the eastern dialect. The origin of Sheri and 
the other Modern South Arabian languages is contro- 
versial. Even though they are not direct descendants 
of Epigraphic South Arabian, they have so many com- 
mon features with them (perfect Ist and 2nd persons 
with &, three sibilants s, 5 S) and with the languages 
of Ethiopia (ejectives), that they should be incorpo- 
rated in the group of South Semitic to the exclusion 
of Arabic. 

Bibliography: See that to MAHRY. The most 
important work is T.M. Johnstone, Jibbah lexicon, 
Oxford 1981. Recent publications include: J. Rod- 
gers, The subgrouping of the South Semitic languages, in 
Semitic studies in honor of Wolf Leslau on the occasion of 
his 85th birthday, ed. AS. Kaye, Wiesbaden 1991; 
A. Lonnet, La découverte du sudarabique moderne. Le 
Ehkili de Fresnel (1838), in Materiaux Arabes et Suda- 
rabiques, iii (1991); M.-C. Simeone-Senelle, L’expression 
du “futur” dans les langes sudarabiques modernes, in 
Materiaux Arabes et Sudarabiques, v (1993). 

4s (W. ARNOLD) 

SHIKARI (.), a form current in Muslim India, 
passing into Urdu and Hindi and derived from Pers. 
shikar “game, prey; the chase, hunting”, with the senses 
of “a native hunter or stalker, who accompanied 
European hunters and sportsmen”, and then of these 
last sportsmen themselves (see Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words 
and phrases, "London 1903, 827-8, s.v. Shikaree, Shekarry). 

The native hunters stemmed from the many castes 
in India whose occupation was the snaring, trapping, 
tracking, or pursuit of birds and beasts, but the caste 
which adopted or received the word Shikari as its 
tribal name was found chiefly in Sind by the early 
20th century. A writer in 1822 said: “Shecarries are 
generally Hindoos of low caste, who gain their liveli- 
hood entirely by catching birds, hares, and all sorts 
of animals”, but the Shikaris of Sind seem to have 
abandoned the occupation from which they take their 
name. They are described as outcast immigrants from 
Radjputana, found from Bengal to the Pandjab, the 
origin of whose honourable appellation was unex- 
plained, though they probably possessed, like other 
aboriginal races, a knowledge of wild animals and 
skill in tracking and were employed by the Muslim 
nobility in quest of sport. They were subsequently en- 
gaged in making baskets, and as sweepers and scaven- 
gers, and appear to have corresponded in most points, 
to the Bhangis of Bengal and Hindiistan. They ate 
carrion, and, even when professing Islam, were con- 
sidered unclean, and not allowed to enter a mosque, 
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unless they underwent a ceremony of purification by 
fire, after which they were classed as Macchis. Those 
whose occupation was the taking of life were naturally 
held in small esteem in a land which has been per- 
meated by the principles of Buddhism, Djainism, and 
Brahmanism, but the purification ceremony demanded 
by Muslims before admitting Shikaris to their wor- 
ship was an example of the extent to which Islam in 
India had been affected by the attitudes of Hinduism. 
Bibliography: E.H. Aitken, Gazetteer of the Province 
of Sind, Karachi 1907; Census reports of the Government 
of India. (T.W. Hatc-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

SHIKARPUR, the name of two places in Sind. 

1, That in upper Sind, situated in lat. 27° 57’ N. 
and long. 68° 40' E., was founded in 1667 by the 
D@idpitras, a warrior/weaver tribe, on the Shikdrgah 
or hunting ground [see sHiKART] of the Mahars, hence 
the name. In 170] they were defeated by the first 
KalhGra chief, Yar Muhammad (1701-18); his son Nar 
Muhammad (1718-54) drove them eastward where 
they founded Bahawalpir [¢.v.]. 

In 1739 the Mughal Emperor, Muhammad Shah 
[g.v.], had to cede all the region west of the Indus 
to Nadir Shah, who in 1740 invaded Sind to punish 
Nir Muhammad and annexed Bhakkar, Sibi and 
Shikarpir. He restored Shikarpir to the Da’tdpitras, 
but in 1754 the Kalhodras recovered it when Ahmad 
Shah Durrani [¢.v.] made Murad Yar governor over 
the whole of Sind. 

During the period of vassalage to Kandahar (1746- 
1825), the region, now known as the Mughilt Pargana, 
saw a great influx of Pathan settlers who received 
lands on reduced rents (Paéladari). At the same time, 
Shikarpir became an entrepot for trade with the 
regions of eastern Persia, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia, a trade monopolised by the Hindus, and its 
merchants and covered market were famous through- 
out Asia. 

Sind’s vassalage to Afghanistan was broken by the 
Talpirs in 1789, who recovered Shikarpir also in 1825. 

The period of British rule (1843-1947) saw a gradual 
decline in Shikarpir’s importance, since their control 
of the Frontier region and Balicistan, and the open- 
ing up of the Khyber pass route and the railway link 
to Quetta, ended its strategic and economic role. 

Reduced to the position of a country town on the 
eve of Pakistan’s creation (1947), it gradually began 
to develop as a centre of agriculturally-based indus- 
tries. It became a District headquarters (1977) and 
now possesses a municipality. Its population, esti- 
mated at 20,000 to 25,000 by the middle of the 19th 
century, is now 88,000. 

Its most celebrated literary and spiritual figure was 
Shah Fakir ‘Alwi (d. 1780), an Afghan migrant, and 
founder there of the Kadiri khdnkah and a madrasa; 
venerated by rulers like Ahmad Shah Durrani, he 
wrote books in Arabic, Persian and Pashto, and his 
letters and books like Futihat al-ghaybiyya won general 
recognition. Also, Munshi ‘Ata Muhammad (d. 1855) 
wrote the 7éza nawai ma‘ank, a contemporary account 
of the Talpiirs and their relations with the rulers of 
Kabul (ed. H. Rashidt, Karachi 1959). 

2. That in Lower Sind was founded by the Phan- 
wars seven miles away from Dadi town, and was 
also captured by Nir Muhammad in 1701. It was 
renamed (old) Khudabad and remained the KalhGra 
capital till Ghulam Shah (1757-72) transferred it to 
nearby Haydarabad. Devastated by the Talpiirs in 
1781, it is now in ruins, 

3. There exist other Shikarpiirs in the subcontinent, 
including in the Bulandshahr District of U.P. and in 





Mysore (Karnataka). See Imperial gazetteer of India”, xxii, 
277-8. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xxii, 
275-7; E.H. Aitken, Gazetteer of the Province of Sind. 
A., Karachi 1907; H.T. Sorley, Gazetteer of West 
Pakistan. The former Province of Sind, Lahore; S.A.S.A. 
Ansari, A short sketch, historical and traditional, of the 
Musulman races found in Sind, Baluchistan and Afghanistan, 
Karachi 1901, repr. 1954; Khudadad Khan, Lubb- 
2 tarikh-i Sind (in Persian), ed. N.A. Baloch, Hay- 
darabad, Sind 1959; M.H. Panhwar, Source material 
on Sindh, Jamshore, Sind 1977; Sindh annual 1978, 
Govt. of Sind Publ., Karachi 1979; Ansar Zahid 
Khan, History and culture of Sindh, Karachi 1980; 
G.R. Meher, Tarikh-i Sindh (in Urdu), vi, Lahore 
1985; Pakistan statistical year book, Govt. of Pakistan 
Publ., Karachi 1990. (AnsaR ZAHID KHAN) 
SHIKASTA [see KHATT]. 

SHIKK 1. Shikk is the name of two divin- 
ers or kahins who allegedly lived shortly before the 
rise of Islam. According to the Adbrégé des merveilles, 
Shikk the Elder was the first diviner among the ‘Arab 
al-‘Ariba. He is a completely fabulous personage. Like 
the Cyclops, he had only one eye in the middle of 
his forehead or a fire which split his forehead into 

‘0 (shakka “to split”). He is also confused with al- 
Dadjdjal {9.v.], Antichrist, or at least Dadjdjal is of 
his family. He is said to have lived chained to a rock 
on an island where volcanic phenomena occurred. 
The second Shikk, called al-Yashkuri, was the most 
famous of his time, along with Satih {9.v.]; he ex- 
pounded a vision of Rabi‘a, son of Nasr the Lakh- 
mid prince of Yeman, foretelling the conquest of 
Yemen by the Abyssinians, its liberation by Sayf b. 
Dhi Yazan and the coming of the Prophet. 

2. According to al-Kazwini, the Shikk are a kind 
of Shaytan, forming part of the group of mutashayyatin; 
they are in the shape of a half-man, with one arm 
and one leg. The Nasnas, other halves of men, are 
produced from Shikks and whole men. These Shaytans 
appear to travellers. It is said that ‘Alkama b. Safwan 
b. Umayya met one of them one night near Hawman 
and after an exchange of high words, the man and 
the djinni killed one another. 

Bibliography: L’Abrégé des merveilles, tr. Carra de 
Vaux, Paris 1898, 145, 152; Mas‘idi, Murig, iii, 
364, 395 = §§ 1249, 1280, Kazwini, Agja@’ib al- 
makhlikat, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1848-9, i, 
371. On the kéhin in general, see Bal‘ami, Chronique 
de Taban, tr. H. Zotenberg, Paris 1867, ii, 169, and 
KAHIN. A new analysis of the documentation used 
in this article, with some additions, has been made 
by T. Fahd in his La divination arabe, "Paris 1987, 
see esp. 44, 66, 83, 101, 125, 186-9, 250. 

(B. CARRA DE Vaux-[T. Faup]) 

SHIKKA BANARIYA (see aL-KAF]. 

aL-SHILA or aL-SILA, the term for Korea in 
Arabic g geographers of the 3rd/8th century. 

Ibn Khurradadhbih describes in his Kitab al-Masalik 
wa ‘l-mamahk, 68-70, cf. 170, the sea route from West 
Asia to China, describing the provinces, routes and 
products encountered. According to him, starting from 
Sanfu (Champa) [see sanF] and travelling eastward 
along the coasts, there were Chinese ports, such as 
al-Wakin (or Likin, to be identified with Chia-chou 
at Hanoi), Khanfii [¢.v.] (Kuang-chou or Kuang-tung), 
Djandji (Chiian-chou) and Kant (Yang-chou); and 
beyond China, there were regions called Wak-wak 
(perhaps Japan) and al-Shila, with high mountains 
and rich gold mines. Judging from the geographical 
situation in the T’ang period, Sila would appear to 
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be a region of Korea or Japan. Shila or Sila is pre- 
sumably a word derived from Si-ra (> Sila). Sira was 
originally called Sin-ra, which was one of the ancient 
Korean Kingdoms (ca. B.C. 57-A.D. 935). It thus 
appears likely that the ancient name of the Korean 
Kingdom of Sin-ra (> Shila, Sila) was transmitted, by 
way of Chinese merchants or other informants, to 
Arabic geographers of the 3rd/8th century. 
Bibliography: H. Yule and H. Cordier, Cathay 

and the way thither, London 1915, i, 131, 136-7, 257; 

Sulayman al-Tadjir, Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymén 

en Inde et en Chine, rédigé en 851, suwi de remarques 

par Abii Zayd Hasan, tr. de l’Arabe, glossaire par Gabriel 

Ferrand, Paris 1922; Hudiid al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 

228; Minorsky, Sharaf al-Caman Tahir Marvazi on 

China, the Turks and India, London 1942, tr. 27, 

comm. 89; J. Sauvaget, Agbar as-Sin wa ‘l-Hind, 

Relation de la Chine et de U’Inde, Paris 1948, § 73; 

J. Kuwabara, Life and achievements of the Chinese 

Musulman P’u-shou-kéng, Tokyo 1935 [in Japanese], 

repr. in Collected works of Kuwabara Fitsuzo, Tokyo 

1968. (T. Sacucut) 

SHILB, modern Silves in southern Portugal, a 
town of medieval al-Andalus in the kira of 
Ukshiinuba. 

Arabic geographers describe it as being in a fer- 
tile region, with many trees, especially pines, orchards 
and watercourses. The town itself is on a slight hill 
at the side of a river (the nahr Shilb, modern Arade), 
which supplied the town with water. It was linked to 
the roads of the south-west of the Peninsula, and its 
nearness to the sea (15 km/9 miles) gave access to 
maritime produce and trade. Roman remains have 
been found on the site; the exact date of the Arabic 
conquest is unknown, but Islamic pottery from the 
2nd/8th century has been found. There was a Yemeni 
element in the Arab population, and local scholars 
with nisbas such as al-Awdi, al-Lakhmi, al-Himyari, 
etc., are mentioned but there were also local lineages, 
such as that of the Banta Abi *l-Habib. 

In Umayyad times, Shilb took part in the decen- 
tralisation movement notable throughout al-Andalus 
in the later 3rd/9th century. A lord of muwallad ori- 
gin, Bakr b. Yahya, dominated the Ukshiinuba region, 
and the amir ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad I had to con- 
firm his son Yahya as governor of Shilb. In 317/ 
929, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III, in his endeavours to re- 
store unity in the kingdom, attacked Bakr’s grandson 
Khalaf, who nevertheless managed to retain his posi- 
tion as caliphal governor in return for paying taxes 
and promising not to aid rebels. When the Umayyad 
caliphate fell, local notables seized power at Shilb, as 
at other places. The chronology here is obscure, and 
it is uncertain whether one or two separate families 
are involved, but the sources agree that a kadi of 
Shilb, ‘Isi b. Muhammad from the Bani Muzayn, 
assumed power and founded a petty dynasty, which 
was soon attacked by al-Mu‘tadid b. ‘Abbad of Seville, 
who conquered the town in 455/1063, nominating 
his son al-Mu‘tamid as governor there. The prince- 
governor was accompanied by his friend and wazir, 
Ibn ‘Ammar [9.v.], himself a native of Shilb, and it 
was there that al-Mu‘tamid met his future favourite 
wife, I‘timad. When al-Mu‘tamid succeeded to power 
in Seville, he left the town to his son ‘Ubayd Allah 
al-Mu‘tadd, but like the rest of the ‘Abbadid lands, 
Shilb soon fell to the Almoravids. 

A new stage in the history of the south-west of the 
Peninsula was the revolt of Ibn Kasi [g.2.], who was 
supported by the people of Shilb and Yabura (Evora), 
who gave their allegiance in 539/1144, with Ibn al- 





Mundhir becoming Ibn Kasi’s governor at Shilb. 
Attacks by the forces of Shilb and the kira on Seville 
and Cordova failed, but Ibn Kasi ended up as gov- 
ernor of Shilb for the incoming Almohads. However, 
he and the notables of Shilb did not give their alle- 
giance, amongst representatives of al-Andalus, to the 
caliph ‘Abd al-Mu’min at Salé, and he began nego- 
tiations with the Portuguese. His death, at the hands 
of a plot of the Shilb citizens, is attributed to this 
attempted rapprochement with the Christians. The 
Almohads then attached the whole kira to Seville, 
nominated Almohad governors and settled troops 
(munadjdjadiin) and their families in the region. The 
fortifications of the fortresses of Shilb and Badja (Beja) 
were repaired, but in 585/1189 the Portuguese cap- 
tured Shilb after a fierce siege, and the inhabitants 
had to abandon it, leaving behind all their posses- 
sions. The Almohad caliph al-Mansiir recovered it 
in Djumada IT 587/June 1191, and the last years of 
Muslim control there saw Shilb under the dominion 
of the lord of Labla (Niebla), Shu‘ayb b. Muhammad 
b. Mahfiiz, who rose against the Almohads in 631/ 
1234. The town finally passed into Portuguese hands 
in 1240, and it is Christian sources which describe 
this conquest, led by Santiago Paio Peres Correia. 

A good number of poets stemmed from Shilb, with 
Ibn ‘Ammar probably the most famous, but one should 
also note two poetesses, Maryam bt. Abr Ya‘kiib al- 
Shilbi (5th/11th century) and al-Shilbiyya (6th/12th 
century). Today, the fortress is the most important 
relic in the town of the Islamic period; there has been 
preserved an inscription on the base of a tower of 
the enceinte dated 624/1227, together with epigraphic 
and ceramic fragments and coins. 

Bibliography: A. Nykl, Algunas inscripciones drabes 
de Portugal, in al-And., v (1940), 399-411; Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus.; J.G. Domingues, Novos 
aspectos da Silves arabica, Guimaraes 1956; idem, O 
Garb extremo do Andaluz e “Bortugal” nos historiades ¢ 
gedgrafos arabes, in Boletim da Sociedade de Geografia de 
Lisboa (1960), 327-62; M? J. Rubiera, Algunos prob- 
lemas cronologicos en la biografia de al-Mu‘tamid de Sevilla. 
La conquista de Silves y el matrimonio con Rumaykiya, 
in Actas I Fornadas de Cultura Arabe e Islamica, Madrid 
1981, 231-6; V. Lagardére, La Tariga et la révolte 
des muridiin en 339 H/1144 en Andalus, in ROMM, 
xxxv (1983), 157-70; A. Labarta and C. Barcel, 
Inscripeiones drabes portuguesas: situacién actual, in Al- 
Qantara, viii (1987), 395-420; R.V. Gomes, Cerdmicas 
mugulmanas do castelo de Stes, in Xelb, i (1988); 
J. Dreher, L’imamat d’Ibn Qast 4 Mértola, in MIDEO, 
xvii (1988), 195-210; A.B. Coelho, Portugal na 
Espanha Grabe, Lisbon 1989; M*J. Viguera, Los reinos 
de Taifas y las invasiones magrebies, Madrid 1992; 
B. Pavén Maldonado, Ciudades y fortalezas lusomusul- 
manas, Madrid 1993; F. Roldan Castro, Niebla musul- 
mana (siglos VII-XII), Huelva 1993; M. Fierro, The 
qadi as ruler, in Saber religioso y poder politico en el 
Islam, Madrid 1994, 71-116. 

_ (ManuELA Marin) 

AL-SHILLI, Abi ‘Alawi Muhammad b. Abr Bakr, 
biographer and historian from Tarim [¢.v.]. Born 
in 1030/1621-2, he died at Mecca in 1093/1682. He 
studied theology, sciences and, above all, mysticism 
in his native town, in Zufar, in India and in Mecca 
and Medina. After the death of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
b. Abr Bakr b. al-Djamal in 1072/1661-2, he began 
to lecture at the Great Mosque in Mecca, but had 
to renounce his teaching activities after four years 
because of ill health. On the basis of a number of 
works on Hadrami sayyids and Siifis {see BA ‘ALAwi], 
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he brought together more than 280 biographies in 
his al-Mashra‘ al-rawit ft manakib al-sada al-kiram Al Abi 
‘Alawi, published Cairo 1319/1901-2. His al-Sand’ al- 
bahir bi-takmil al-Niir al-safir ‘an akhbar al-kam al-Gshir 
is a supplement to ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Shaykh al-‘Ayda- 
ris al-Hindi [see ‘ayparts, 4], al-Nir al-safir ..., ed. 
Baghdad 1353/1934. He also wrote ‘Ikd al-qjawahir wa 
‘t-durar fi akhbar ahl al-karn al-hadt ‘ashar. 

Bibliography: F. Wistenfeld, Die Cufiten in Siid- 
Arabien im XI (XVIL) Jahrhundert, Gottingen 1883, 
71, no. 114; A. Fuad Sayyid, Sources de Vhistoire du 
Yémen a@ Vépoque musulmane, IFAO, Cairo 1974, 246; 
R.B. Serjeant, Materials for South Arabian history, in 
BSOAS, xiii (1949-50), 581, 583; Brockelmann, ID, 
502, S II,_516. (E. van DonzeL) 
SHIMSHAT, a mediaeval Islamic town in 

eastern Anatolia/western Armenia. It lay, at 
a site whose definite location is unknown, on the left 
bank of the southern headwater of the upper Eu- 
phrates, the classical Arsanias, modern Murad Su. Its 
location was, according to Yakit, Buldin, ed. Beirut, 
iii, 362-3, between Baliya (modern Palu) and Hisn 
Ziyad or Khartpirt [g.v.] (modern Harput), and it is 
not to be confused with Sumaysat [g.v.] on the Eu- 
phrates further south. It was in the borderland be- 
tween the Arabs and the Greeks, and possession of 
it must have oscillated between the two peoples. It 
was the place of origin of a 4th/10th century poet 
of a certain distinction, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali al-ShimshatT 
(g.v.], and we know that in 326/938 it was still in 
Arab hands, for in that year, the Hamdanid Sayf al- 
Dawla [g.v.] fell back on it before the Byzantine Do- 
mesticus after besieging Hisn Ziyad (E. Honigmann, 
Die Osigrenze des byzantinischen Reiches, 76). By Yakit’s 
time, however (early 7th/13th century), Shimshat was 
in ruins, with only a tiny population. 

Bibliography: See also Le Strange, The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 116-17; J. Marquart, Stidarmenien 
und die Tigrisquellen, Vienna 1930, 242-4. 

ae (C.E. BoswortH) 

AL-SHIMSHATI, Asu ’L-Hasan ‘ALT B. MUHAMMAD 
b, al-Mutabhar al-‘Adawi, Arab philologist, minor 
poet and anthologist. As poetic occurrences of 
his ntsba and the town to which it refers show (Yakit, 
Buldan, Beirut 1376/1957, iii, 363a, |. 4; and Jrshad, 
Cairo n.d., xvii, 241, 1. 5), the name-form “al-Sumay- 
sati”, given in Fliigel’s ed. of the Fanst and, as an 
option, by Brockelmann, GAL S I, 251, should be 
discarded. Sumaysat and Shimshat refer to two dif- 
ferent places (Yakit, Buldan, s.vv., and cf. Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 116-17 (Shimshat), 108 
(Sumaysat), and cf. map iii), According to Ibn al- 
Nadim, who used to know al-Shimshati, the latter 
was still alive when he was writing, ie. in 377/987 
(Fihnst, 154, ll. 24-5; the year is given by Yakit, 
Irshad, loc. cit.. 240, Wl. 12-13). No other precise dates 
of his life are known. 

He was attached to the court of the Hamdanids 
in Mawsil, where he served as a teacher to Abii Tagh- 
lib b. Nasir al-Dawla and his brother. For this rea- 
son he was also known by the nickname “the teacher” 
(al-Mu‘allim), e.g. in a mocking poem that Sayf al- 
Dawla [9.v.] himself wrote about al-Shimshati (Yakit, 
Buldan, loc. cit. at 1. 5, and cf. Fihnist, 235, 1. 1). 

He was of Shi‘T convictions, and thus has an entry 
in al-Nadjasht (who was his disciple, Rigja/, 186 ff), 
which also contains the longest list of his works. 

He is known, first and foremost, for the only extant 
work of his, the K. al-Anwar wa-mahdasin al-ash‘Gr. This 
is an anthology of poetry, roughly of the K. al-Ma‘ant 
type, usually with longish chunks of poetry and com- 


bined here and there with prose accounts. The chap- 
ters deal with the following topics: 1. Weapons; 2. 
Battle-days of the ancient Arabs (explicitly devoted to 
the lesser-known ones, of which he includes thirty); 
3. Horses; 4. Land and camels, sea and ships; 5. For- 
mer encampments and mirages; 6. Houses and cas- 
tles; and 7. Hunting. 

From his adab work al-Nuzah wa ‘l-ibthadj, a frag- 
ment dealing with a dispute between the two gram- 
marians al-Zadjdjadj (Basran) and Tha‘lab (Kifan) 
[¢9.v.], of whom the former is the first-person nar- 
rator, is preserved in Yakiit, Jrshdd, i, 137-43; in al- 
Suyiiti, al-Ashbah wa ‘l-naza’ir, Haydarabad 1359-61, 
iv, 123-6; and presumably also in a small indepen- 
dent work by Ibn Tiliin (see Sezgin, GAS, viii, 99; 
and for Ibn Tilin, Brockelmann, II’, 481-3). 

Bibliography: Apart from the sources given in 
the article, see the eds. of al-Anwar wa-mahasin al- 
ashGr, by al-Sayyid Muhammad Yusuf, i (all publ.?), 

Kuwait 1397/1977, and by Salih Mahdi al-‘Azzawi, 

Baghdad 1976; also al-Sayyid Muhammad Yusuf, 

al-Shimshati wa-kitabuhit al-Anwar wa-mahasin al-ashGr, 

in RAAD, xlviii (1973), 359-70. 

= (W.P. Hetnricus) 

SHIN [see sin]. 

SHINA, SatmAn (1898-1978), ‘Iraki Jewish jour- 
nalist, lawyer and a member of the ‘Iraki 
Parliament. Born in the Jewish quarter of Baghdad, 
he received a conventional religious Jewish educa- 
tion in a Heder (equivalent to the Muslim kuitab), and 
then continued his primary and secondary studies at 
the secular Jewish school of the Alliance Frangaise 
Israélite in Baghdad, and excelled in languages. Later, 
he joined the Ottoman Secondary School in Baghdad 
and was recruited to the Ottoman Army as a reserve 
officer during the First World War, as an adjutant 
and interpreter to the German General von Becker 
at the Turkish Headquarters. 

After the defeat of the Ottoman army in ‘Irak, he 
was taken prisoner, but refused to join the British 
forces on the grounds that the Ottomans had always 
helped the Jews, especially after their expulsion from 
Spain in 1492. He became a prisoner of war in India, 
but was repatriated to ‘Irak in February 1919. 

In 1920 he joined the Law College in Baghdad 
where many ‘Iraki politicians such as Salih Djabr, 
later on Prime Minister (1947-8) studied. On 10 April 
1924 his weekly magazine al-Misbah was first issued, 
subtitled in Hebrew letters Ha-Menorah (“The Candela- 
brum”), with its Jewish emblem. This was the first 
Jewish literary and cultural weekly magazine published 
in literary Arabic in Arab script in ‘Irak. Shina edited 
his magazine, writing its main articles and translated 
many news items and articles from European and 
American magazines concerning Jewish and Zionist 
activities and achievements, in the Holy Land and 
abroad. The young poet and writer, Anwar Sha’il 
[g.v.] joined him in editing the literary part of the 
weekly, and many other young Jewish poets and writ- 
ers became contributors. Their works were among the 
first romantic poems and short stories published in 
‘Irak, being influenced both by European literature 
and by the Arabic Mahdjar [g.v.] school in the USA. 
Shina and Anwar Sh2i%l also encouraged theatrical 
activities among the Jewish community in ‘Irak, and 
among the plays performed was an Arabic transla- 
tion of Corneille’s Le Cid (1925). He also established, 
with other Zionist activists, The Hebrew Literary 
Association (al-Djam‘pya al-Tbriyya al-Adabiyya) as a club 
and library, where Jewish journals in Hebrew, English 
and French were received. 
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In 1925 Shina started practising as a lawyer, serv- 
ing the Jewish community and defending its interests 
after the rise of the Nazi and Palestinian national 
activities in ‘Irak, where there were many Palestinians 
headed by the Mufti al-Hadjdj Amin al-Husayni [¢.z. 
in Suppl.], who were later, in October 1939, joined 
by their leader. Their activities culminated in the coup 
détat of Rashid ‘Ali al-Gilani, defeated in May 1941 
by the British Army, followed by the Pogrom against 
the Jews of Baghdad on 1-2 June 1941. 

In 1947 Shina was elected a member of the ‘Iraki 
Parliament and served until 1951, the most critical 
years in the history of the Jews of ‘Irak, which ended 
with their mass immigration to Israel. Shina himself 
resigned from the Parliament and emigrated to Israel, 
where he worked as a lawyer, serving his community 
and protesting against what he termed “discrimina- 
tion against the Jews of ‘Irak”, whose properties were 
frozen in ‘Irak and who were without community 
leaders in the new Israeli society. In 1956 he unsuc- 
cessfully stood as a candidate for the Knesset. He 
continued as a lawyer and activist until his death at 
Ramat-Gan in 1978. 

Bibliography: Meer Basri, A‘lam al-Yahid fi 
1-Trak al-hadith (biographies), Tel-Aviv 1986; Salman 
Shina, Me-Bavel le-Zion, zikhronot ve-hashkafot (“From 
Babylon to Zion, memoirs and views”) (autobiog- 
raphy), Tel-Aviv 1955; al-Misbah Weekly Magazine 
(Baghdad, 1924-7); N. Kazzaz, The Jews in Iraq in 
the twentieth century, Jerusalem 1991; A.H. Twena, 
Dispersion and liberation, vii, Ramla 1979. 

ha (S. Morex) 

SHINASI, Ibrahim Efendi (1826-71), Ottoman 
poet, journalist, playwright. A pioneer in the 
Westernisation of Ottoman Turkish literature, Ibrahim 
Shinast Efendi (in modern Turkish: Ibrahim Sinasi) is 
credited with many firsts—the first play for the legit- 
imate stage, the first translations of French poetry, 
the first privately-owned Turkish newspaper and some 
of the earliest journalistic articles, the use of punctu- 
ation, incipient modern literary criticism in prose, as 
well as the introduction of the norms and concepts 
of French political theories, culture and literature. 

Shinasi was born in Istanbul in 1826, the son of 
an artillery officer. After his early education at a 
neighbourhood school, he became an apprentice clerk 
at the Bureau of the Tophane Imperial Arsenal, where 
he was trained by several senior staff members in 
Arabic, Persian and French. 

In 1849, through the good offices of the Grand 
Vizier Mustafa Reshid Pasha [g.v.], he was sent to 
France where, in addition to literature, he studied 
public finance. Gaining fluency in French, he report- 
edly made the acquaintance of Renan, Lamartine, 
and the family of the prominent orientalist Sylvestre 
de Sacy; according to some sources, he became asso- 
ciated with the Société Asiatique. 

During his studies in Paris, Shinasi prepared a com- 
pilation entitled Duriib-1 emthal-i othmaniyye (“Ottoman 
proverbs”), published in 1863. The first edition con- 
tained about 1,500 proverbs and some 300 apho- 
risms, couplets, and expressions. (In 1870 he published 
an enlarged second edition which featured more than 
2,000 proverbs and over 400 maxims.) This work, 
with its substantive introduction on paremiology and 
folk wisdom, stimulated among the Ottoman educated 
élite an interest in popular culture. 

Upon his return to Istanbul in 1852 or early 1853, 
he worked briefly at the Arsenal again, following which 
the sultan appointed him to the Council of Public 
Education. Although some literary histories claim that 











he also served as a member of the Endjiimen-i Danish, 
this has never been documented. ShinAsi’s official sta- 
tus wavered, depending on the political vicissitudes of 
his protector, Mustafa Reshid Pasha. 

In 1859, Shinasi published Terdjtime-yi manziime 
(“Translation of verses”), a small selection of poems 
by Racine, Lamartine, Gilbert, La Fontaine, and Féné- 
lon, rendered into Turkish verse. E.J.W. Gibb attrib- 
utes considerable seminal influence to this volume, 
claiming that the translations “mark the turning-point 
in the history of Ottoman poetry”. Shinasi’s renditions 
are quite smooth in style and faithful to the originals. 
They served as the first Ottoman taste of the poetry 
of the Western world in Turkish. 

In October 1860, Shinasi started to publish, together 
with Agah Efendi (1832-85), a weekly newspaper 
named Terdjiiman-i Ahwal (“Interpreter of events”), the 
first_ unofficial, privately-owned Turkish newspaper. 
Here, ShinAsi articulated his commitment to enlighten 
the public “in an easily comprehensible language”. 

Sha%r ewlenmesi (Eng. tr., The wedding of a poet, by 
E. Allworth, New York 1981), a one-act comedy, writ- 
ten by Shinasi in 1859, was serialised in Terdjiiman-i 
ahwal in 1860 and published in book form the same 
year. Designed as a play of social criticism, mainly 
of the hazards of the traditional custom of arranged 
marriages, it interfuses some of the techniques of Euro- 
pean comedy with devices and personae from the Orta 
oyunu [q.v.] (the Ottoman Commedia dell’arte). Sha%r ewlen- 
mesi stands as the first Turkish play written for the 
express purpose of being produced on the legitimate 
stage. Its first production, however, did not take place 
until 1908 (in Salonica). 3 

Because of disagreements with Agah Efendi, Shinast 
left Terdjtiman in the spring of 1861, and launched, 
in June 1862, his own journal Taswir-i afkar (“Chronicle 
of opinions”), which became a platform for innova- 
tive ideas based on European-type rationalism and 
technological reform for the salvation of the Ottoman 
state. Shinasi wrote many articles dealing with urban 
problems, agriculture, industry, and governmental cor- 
ruption, and advocated the rule of law based on the 
rights of the people, political rationalism, secularisa- 
tion, and a system of governance sustained by national 
sovereignty, freedom, and citizenship rights. 

Shinast was joined in 1863 by the young Namik 
Kemal (1840-88 [9.z.]), in spreading the vision not 
only of a progressive civil society but also of a modern 
literature for the Ottomans. Together in Taswir-2 afkar 
they endeavoured to promote a new Weltanschauung 
derived from Western civilisation. Many of their themes 
and recommendations came to play a prominent role 
during the last half-century of the Ottoman state. 

Significantly, it was Shinast who introduced to the 
Ottoman political and intellectual circles such con- 
cepts as “republic”, “popular sovereignty”, “art for 
society’s sake”, “political economy”, “secularism”, etc. 
In both Terdiman and Taswir, he pursued his goal of 
not only “informing the people about events and new 
ideas” but also “communicating to the government 
the will of the nation”. In this two-way process, he 
revitalised the vernacular through his use of a sim- 
plified vocabulary and streamlined journalistic style. 
Shinasi’s Taswir printing house constituted a meeting 
place for young Ottoman men of letters and intel- 
lectuals and a breeding-ground for ideas seeking to 
create a new Ottoman society and literature. 

In 1865 Shinasi departed for Paris, leaving Taswir-i 
afkar in Namik Kemil’s hands. His departure was 
probably prompted by his fear of becoming impli- 
cated in a plot to assassinate the Grand Vizier ‘Ali 
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Pasha. In Paris he was supported by Mustafa Fadil 
Pasha, but had little or no contact with the Young 
Ottomans, choosing to stay out of politics. During his 
four years there, interrupted by a short visit to Istanbul, 
he concentrated on a dictionary of the Turkish lan- 
guage. This ambitious enterprise, as reported by Ebiiz- 
ziya Tewftk (1848-1913), was left unfinished, with 19 
of the 31 letters of the Ottoman alphabet completed 
and 14,000 pages produced—a claim disputed by 
numerous scholars. No part of this dictionary—which 
Shinast had discussed with the linguist Emile Littré 
and the orientalist Pavet de Courteille—has survived. 
(Reportedly, Shinasi had also produced, possibly 
around 1855, a grammar for schools entitled Mebadi- 
yi Um-i sarf, but no copy of it has ever been found, 
if it was published at all.) Following his return to Is- 
tanbul in the fall of 1869, Shinasi rented a small house, 
where he also set up a printing press to republish 
some of his books. He died on 13 September 1871. 

Shinasi’s poetry, most of it written in the early 
period of his life, is hardly distinguished by high liter- 
ary merit. He published Muntakhabat-i agh“r (“Selected 
poems”) in 1862, and his complete Diwan came out 
posthumously in 1885. His output consists of an «ahi 
(hymn), a méndgat (supplication), a small number of 
ghazals, a few chronograms and encomiastic verses, a 
handful of “parallel” or “imitative” poems and didac- 
tic verses, and independent (often aphoristic) couplets. 
Among his most appealing poems are several La 
Fontainesque fables. His major poems include four 
kastdas composed for his benefactor Mustafa Reshid 
Pasha. These are of interest for several reasons, aside 
from the fact that Shinast wrote full-scale panegyrics 
exclusively for this Grand Vizier. He introduced for- 
mal revisions (principally the elimination of the nestb 
or exordium section), used the sasida as a vehicle for 
his positivist ideas, and praised his subject in such 
terms as “the president of the nation of virtue”, “the 
apostle of civilisation”, even courageously asserting that 
“your legislation puts the Sultan in his place”. 

Shinasi employed conventional Ottoman stanzaic 
forms and adhered to the aesthetic values of Diwan 
(classical, élite) poetry. His innovations were of a lim- 
ited nature: they indicated, however, the possibility of 
taking certain liberties with tradition. He composed 
one whole poem in what he called “pure Turkish” in 
which he kept out words borrowed from Arabic 
and Persian. In some of his critical writings and in 
a polemical exchange, he helped to introduce a 
new and strong sense of the integrity of the Turkish 
language. 

Shinast was also the first Ottoman poet to trans- 
late some of his own lines of poetry into French. 
(Samples of his renditions appear in his Muntakhabat 
and Diwdn.) His universalist ideal is contained in one 
of his most frequently quoted lines: “My nation is 
mankind, my country is the face of the earth”. 
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SHINI, SHINIYYA, SHANI (4.), a type of 
mediaeval Arabic warship used in the Mediter- 
ranean. The shini is mentioned briefly in saFina. | (b) 
as a type of galley, but its importance in naval his- 
tory of the time merits separate notice. 














Ancient and mediaeval Mediterranean shipbuild- 
ing is poorly documented, and, while the study of 
cargo-carriers has been somewhat enhanced by an 
increasing number of discovered wrecks, the only 
ancient wreck of a war vessel we possess is the Punic 
ship of Marsala (A. Guillerm, Archaeologic excavations and 
experimental archaeology. The Punic ship of Marsala and 
Trireme Olympias, in Tropis, ii [1995], 193-6). We are 
left mainly with the literary evidence and a few 
schematic designs of ships in both the Arab and 
Byzantine sources, the comparative study of which is 
necessary before any conclusions are drawn. 

The type of the Byzantine dromon, which was used 
as a model for the Arab shini, followed the classical 
Mediterranean tradition, i.e. the “shell technique” of 
shipbuilding, the ribs being added after the planks 
had been joined together (M. Daeffler, Late 17th cen- 
tury conception of French galleys, in Septiéme Colloque Inter- 
national d’Archéologie Navale, Saint-Vaast-la-~-Hougue 1994, 
15). Nevertheless, the Byzantine dromon of the middle 
7th century, and consequently the first Arab warships, 
were very different from the earlier dromons of the 5th 
and 6th centuries, which had been swift, small, 30- 
oared vessels (the word dromon comes from Spapeiv 
“to run, to move quickly”). 

Though the Arab shint followed in general the type 
of the Byzantine dromon, there was at first a substan- 
tial difference in that the fighting crew engaged were 
better-paid Muslims, while the sailing crew were lesser- 
paid Christian Egyptians. Eventually, of course, Muslim 
sailors with nautical experience entered the ranks of 
the sailing crew. 

The 7th-century Byzantine dromon and the Arab 
shini sacrificed speed and manoeuvrability for heavy 
machine equipment, mainly stone-throwing catapults, 
hence the main weapon of earlier times, the ram, 
was abandoned by both types of ship: thus in the 
famous naval battle of Dhat al-Sawari (34/655-6 
[g.v. in Suppl.J]) no use of the ram is reported 
(see V. Christides, The naval engagement of Dhat as- 
Sawan A.H. 34/A.D. 655-56, in Byzantina, xiii [1985], 
1331-45). 

Arab and Byzantine naval technology reached their 
peaks in the 9th and 10th centuries, when, in addition 
to the heavy stone-throwing machinery, Greek Fire 
began to be used by Arabs and Byzantines on their 
warships, and then in Mamlik times, gunpowder and 
cannons (see NAFT, 2, and BAROD. iii, and the chap- 
ter on incendiary weapons in A.Y. al-Hassan and 
D.R. Hill, Islamic technology, Cambridge 1986, 106 ff). 

The Arabic sources provide us with many details 
concerning the function of the Arab warships which 
do not appear in other sources. Thus the shint was 
two-banked, with a separate leader in each bank, and 
in the lower level, a sick bay was placed with the 
proper medical personnel (Christides, Naval warfare in 
the Eastern Mediterranean (6th-14th centuries). An Arabu 
translation of Leo VI’s Naumachica, in Graeco-Arabica, iti 
[1984], 143). Like its counterpart the dromon, it had 
lateen sails, originally two and later three. Arab war- 
ships were usually painted black and their sails were 
white (idem, Byzantine dromon and Arab shini, in Tropis, 
iti [1995], 118). The skint was propelled by sails and 
oars. Ibn al-Mammiti states that it sailed with 140 
oars, leaving open the question of the number of oars- 
men as well as that of the fighting men who were 
placed above them (K. Kawdnin al-dawdnin, ed. AS. 
Atiya, Cairo 1934, 340). It seems that in the Arab 
warships, as in the Byzantine dromons, one person man- 
ned one oar; we can assume, therefore, that in every 
war vessel there were about 150 to 165 sailors, if we 
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add the supplementary crew (Arabic iconography at- 
tests the use of one man to each oar in each ship; 
see D. Nicolle, Shipping in Islamic art: seventh through six- 
teenth century A.D., in The American Neptune, xlix/3 [1989], 
168-97). Nevertheless, the number of the oarsmen in 
the average shini appears different in the Arabic sources 
and cannot be defined precisely; likewise, the num- 
ber of the warriors, which probably varied in each 
warship, is unknown. 

The average shini had a castle placed next to the 
main sail or just under it (for the position of this cas- 
tle in both Arab and Byzantine warships, see Christides, 
Ibn al-Mangalt (Mangh) and Leo VI. New evidence on Arabo- 
Byzantine ship construction and naval warfare, in Byzantino- 
slavica (1995]). 

In addition to the average shini, there were bigger 
warships with the same name but with a crew of 200 
(Ibn al-Mangli, al-Adilla al-rasmiyya fi ’l-ta‘abi al-harbiyya, 
ed. M.S. Khattéb, Baghdad 1988, 243). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
, (V. CurisTipEs) 

SHINKIT, a town of the mediaeval Islamic 
Sahara. 

Various hypotheses have been put forward regard- 
ing the name Shinkit/Shindjit, of which the follow- 
ing two merit discussion. The first gives to it the 
meaning “source of horses”, with sen = “sources” and 
git = “horses”. According to the various proponents 
of this etymology, the word’s origin could be either 
from Azayr or Azer (a Soninké tongue, now extinct, 
formerly spoken in the Western Sahara) or else Zenaga 
Berber. The second hypothesis derives the name from 
shin, said to be a deformation of sen or sin, which in 
the Adrar and the Tangant conveys the idea of height 
in relation to the rest of the countryside and git, the 
name of a hill near the town of Shinkit. 

Although Shinkit was to become famous to the 
point that it was used to denote the whole Moorish 
territory from Sakiyat al-Hamra’ to the Senegal River, 
it was never mentioned by the mediaeval Arabic geog- 
raphers. Is this because the town did not at that time 
exist, or because it was relatively little known, com- 
pared to the great urban centres of the Sahara? The 
question remains open, but it is nevertheless true that 
Valentim Fernandés, a Moravian author living in 
Lisbon, was the first, in his Description of the African 
coast from Ceuta to the Senegal (1506-7), to draw the 
attention of the Western world to the existence of 
Shinkit. However, this does not tell us anything about 
the origin of the town: at the earliest, in the 14th 
century, according to H.T. Norris, in his art. 
MURITANTIYA, at VII, 624a, whilst al-Khalil al-Nahwi, 
Bilad al-Shinkit, al-mandra wa ’l-ribat, Tunis 1987, 72, 
claims that Shinkit was actually founded in 660/1262 
on the ruins of an ancient Shinkit (the mythical 
Abbwayr) founded in 160/772. 

From the 17th century onwards, the Bani Hass4n, 
a branch of the Arab Ma‘kil tribe, came into the 
western Sahara with permanent effects there, impos- 
ing their dialect (Hassaniyya) and gradually establish- 
ing amirates, including that of the Adrar, in which 
Shinkit was situated. Nevertheless, out of respect for 
its scholars and saints, the amirs of the Adrar never 
levied tribute on Shinkit, which, despite its fame, never 
became a political capital, although it became more 
renowned than any other town of Mauritania in the 
central lands of the Muslim world. The men of schol- 
arship and piety of Shinkit were, in this regard, 
respected everywhere, and attracted students, all the 
Islamic sciences being taught in their mosques or in 
the homes of these ‘ulama’. When they completed their 











studies and left Shinkit, most of these former students 
would style themselves Shanakita (pl. of Shinkitr). 

The Pilgrimage to Mecca also contributed to the 
fame of Shinkit, whose permanent population can 
never have exceeded more than a few thousand per- 
sons at most. However, according to Sidi ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Hadjdj Brahim (d. 1233/1878), author of the 
sole treatise on the history of Shinkit (the Sahihat al- 
nakl fi ‘Alawiyyat Idaw ‘Alt wa-Bakriyyat Muhammad Ghiil), 
“numerous pilgrims from different parts of the Moorish 
lands used to join the Pilgrimage caravan of Shinkit 
when leaving on this quest. All the pilgrims of the 
Muslim West used to pass as Shanakita”. Hence these 
persons formed a bridge between Shinkit and the 
Orient, with several of them settling in this last region, 
retaining their Shinkiti genealogy and decisively con- 
tributing to the cultural influence of this small town. 
In the course of their travels, they would bring back 
books and treatises procured in Arabia or elsewhere 
in the Orient or Muslim West and containing the 
conventional learning of the Islamic sciences, which 
they would then spread amongst the peoples of the 
Southern Sahara, still in course of being Islamised. 

As intermediaries between the Arab world and the 
black peoples, the Shanakita, notably the Idaw ‘Ali of 
Shinkit, contributed considerably both to the spread 
of Islam, in the shape of the Siff brotherhoods, and 
to the spread of Arabic language and culture into the 
south of the Sahara, a region which they visited also 
for commercial purposes. 
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MORITANIYA. _ (Ousmane Kane) 
AL-SHINKITI (Sip) Aumap B. AL-AMIN (b. 1280/ 

1863 or 1289/1872, d. 1331/1913), Mauritanian 
scholar and author, whose reputation in the 
Muslim World principally rests upon his written 
description of Mauritania and the Western Sahara 
and his appreciation of the poetic masterpieces of the 
Moors in Classical Arabic and in their colloquial 
dialect, Hassaniyya. He was born into a scholarly fam- 
ily of the Idaw ‘Alt Zwaya who were resident in al- 
Madhardhra in the Trarza [see morIrAnryA]. His 
mother, a pious and well-educated lady, stemmed from 
the Aghlal of Shinkit. His early years were spent in 
the study of Arabic language and literature and the 
Islamic sciences in the nomadic schools. Later, he 
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undertook extensive journeys inside Mauritania and 
he stayed for some time at the za@wiya of Shaykh Ma’ 
al-‘Aynayn [¢.v.] at Smara. 

He undertook the Aagdj in 1317/1899 and he met 
scholars in Mecca and Medina. He returned to Egypt, 
though he made défours into Syria, to Izmir, Istanbul 
and into Russia. Why he chose to visit the latter is 
unknown, nor is it known where he stayed, though 
a visit to Kazan seems likely. He arrived in Cairo in 
1320/1902. He lived there for the remainder of his 
bachelor life, writing and publishing books and mix- 
ing socially with the scholars of al-Azhar. 

His masterpiece, al-Wasit, a compendium of Mauri- 
tanian verse accompanied by a concise survey of the 
geography, history, folklore and proverbs of the Moors, 
made the Arabs of the Mashrik aware, for the first 
time, of the profound scholarship which was then a 
living tradition in the furthest Saharan regions. He 
was the first scholar to write extensively on the prosody 
and the oral and sung poetry (leghna) amongst the 
Shanakita. Hassdniyya is extensively vocalised in his 
book. Few of the Mauritanian classical poets whom 
he quotes have biographies. An exception is Muham- 
mad Mahmitd b. al-Talamid al-Turkuzi, a Mauritanian 
scholar who was highly regarded in Egypt and with 
whom he had sharp exchanges on religious and lit- 
erary matters (al-Wasit, Cairo 1378/1958, 381-97). 

Ahmad b. al-Amin was devoted to Sifism. He, 
together with Shaykh Aba Bakr Muhammad Lutfi, 
wrote a commentary upon Sahdrid al-lu’lu? (Matba‘at 
al-Hilal, Cairo 1324/1906) by al-Sayyid Tawfik al- 
Bakri (see F. de Jong, Turug and Turuq-linked institutions 
in nineteenth-century Egypt, Leiden 1978, 182-8). In the 
foreword to this commentary, Ahmad b. al-Amin 
remarks (in eloquent saqj‘) that, having left Shinkit 
and having travelled extensively in the Middle East, 
he was honourably received by al-Sayyid Tawfik “chief 
of the Sharifs of Egypt and Shaykh of the Sifi orders”. 
He wrote a spirited defence of the Tidjaniyya tartka, 
of which he was a member, against attacks made 
against it by Shaykh Yisuf al-Nabhani. 

Works. Ahmed-Baba Miské (1970, 35-6), lists four- 
teen works by the author. Some of them were orig- 
inal compositions, others were works edited by him. 
Most of the latter are commentaries upon pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic poetry. A Diwan of al-Hutay’a’s 
verse is also attributed to him. It is unlikely that the 
list, which Miské provides, is complete. In view of 
the fact that these works (including al-Wasit) were 
printed between 1302/1902 and 1331/1912, the author 
was astonishingly productive during the years when 
he was resident in Cairo. He was helped by Ahmad 
Taymir Basha, the keeper of the Taymiyya library 
and he was given every assistance in his literary activ- 
ities. Two works (Taharat al-‘Arab, 1326/1908 and 
Diwan Tarafa 6. al-‘Abd, 1327/1909) were printed in 
Kazan. It is perhaps significant that, following his 
Russian visit, Cairo was to be the forum for the 
Universal Islamic Congress, advocated by Isma‘il 
Gasparli [see GasprINsky], held in 1907 [see RMM, 
iv [1908], 103 ff). 
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SHINTARA (or Shantara), Arabic name of the 
modern Cintra, a little town in Portugal, at a height 
of 207 m/700 feet above sea-level, 28 km/16 miles 
to the north-west of Lisbon. It was quite prosperous 
under Muslim rule, and the Arab geographers remark 
on the fertility of the country round; its apples were 
universally famous. Cintra always shared the destinies 
of its great neighbour Lisbon as long as it was in the 
hands of the Muslims; it was reconquered in 1147 
by Alfonso Henriquez, king of Portugal. After it had 
become Christian again, it was the favourite residence 
of the Portuguese kings; it was in the palace of Cintra 
that Dom Sebastian decided in 1578 upon the expedi- 
tion against Morocco which ended disastrously on the 
banks of the Wadi ’l-Makhazin near al-Kasr al-Kabir. 

The modern Cintra is dominated by the ruins of 
an old stronghold of the Muslim period. Of this fort- 
ress, now called Castello dos Mouros, built at a height 
of 429 m/1430 feet, there only remain two masses 
of masonry with the remains of a chapel and baths. 
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2 (E. Lévi-PRovENGAL) 

SHIR [sce asa]. 

SHIR WA KHURSHID [see nisuan. 1]. 

SHIR ‘ALI (ca. 1823-79), Amir of Afghanistan 
1863-79. 

He was the fifth son and successor of Amir Dist 
Muhammad (d. 9 June 1863). His mother, Khadidja, 
was both Dist Muhammad’s favourite wife and a 
Barakzay (daughter of Rahmat Allah Khan Popalzay) 
and probably for these reasons he was nominated heir 
following the death of his full brother, Ghulam Haydar, 
on 2 July 1858, having previously served as governor 
of Ghazni. In 1863 Shir ‘Ali’s claims were opposed 
by his elder half-brothers, Muhammad Afdal (1811- 
67) and Muhammad A‘zam (1818-69), other broth- 
ers joined the conflict and a civil war ensued which 
lasted until 1869. Shir ‘Ali’s forces were alternately 
victorious and defeated, and in 1867 he was reduced 
to the possession of Harat only, with Afdal and then 
A‘zam ruling in Kabul. In 1868 he recovered 
Kandahar and then Kabul, although it was not 
until the beginning of 1869 that he finally defeated 
A‘zam and his nephew, the future Amir, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (ca. 1844-1901, the only son of Afdal) and 
re-established full control of Afghanistan. 

As Amir after 1868, Shir ‘Alt continued and extend- 
ed the policy of his father in attempting to build a 
stronger, more centralised state in Afghanistan. He 
suppressed rebellions by his sons, Muhammad Ya‘ktib 
(ca. 1849-1923) and Muhammad Ayyib (ca. 1856- 
1914), and extended his authority over northern 
Afghanistan. He centralised the administration, estab- 
lished a rudimentary system of ministries, developed 
communications including roads, bridges and a postal 
system (the first Afghan postage stamps appeared in 
1870), attempted to reform the currency with the in- 
troduction of the afghani in place of the former rupee, 
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and founded a periodical, Shams al-Nahar (1875-9) and 
the first state school. He restricted the political influ- 
ence of the ‘ulama’, and exalted the status of the ruler, 
seeking but not adopting the title of Shah. In 1874 
he established a short-lived consultative council. Reve- 
nues were increased three-fold between 1863 and 1878. 
Over 40% of the revenue was spent on the army, 
which was the central feature of Shir ‘Ali’s reforms. 
He reduced the size of the tribal militia and the feu- 
dal army and strengthened the standing army, which 
was trained and equipped in European style, mod- 
elled on the British-Indian forces and often led by 
British-trained officers. By 1878 the standing army 
numbered 56,000, including 58 infantry and 12 cav- 
alry regiments. In addition, Shir ‘Ali developed the 
artillery, creating workshops to manufacture modern 
iron weapons. By 1878 he had 370 guns. The work- 
shops also manufactured small arms including Sniders 
and Martini Henrys. The army was deployed through 
Afghanistan mainly with a view to the needs of inter- 
nal security. In developing the state institutions, Shir 
‘Alt relied especially on Ghilzays and Wardaks, who 
provided 80% of the standing army. These tribes, 
together with Persians, Haratis and Parsiwans, domi- 
nated the administration. The Durrani tribes were 
largely excluded from power. 

Shir ‘Ali’s foreign affairs were dominated by his 
dealings with Russia and, especially, with British India. 
Durmg the civil war, the Government of India had 
followed a policy of non-interference, known as “mas- 
terly inactivity”. The various contenders for power 
had been given de facto recognition in accordance with 
their holdings, but material assistance claimed under 
the 1857 treaty made with Dist Muhammad was 
refused until November 1868. In March 1869 Shir 
‘Alt met the new Governor-General, Lord Mayo, at 
Ambala, and asked for an offensive-defensive treaty, 
a regular subsidy and recognition of his son, ‘Abd 
Allah Djan (1862-78), as heir. Mayo offered only gen- 
eral assurances, money and arms, including artillery. 
Shir ‘AlT was seemingly satisfied, although in subse- 
quent years he renewed his demands. British interest 
in Afghanistan derived from border problems, com- 
mercial hopes and, especially, concerns about the 
expansion of Russia in Turkistan towards the north- 
ern Afghan border. Without consulting the Amir, 
Britain sought agreement with Russia on the north- 
ern boundaries of Afghanistan, which were roughly 
defined in 1873. The Amir was obliged to abandon 
his hopes of extending his territories beyond the Oxus. 
Britain also assumed responsibility for defining part 
of the western frontier with Persia; by the Goldsmid 
arbitration of 1873, Sistan was divided between Persia 
and Afghanistan. Shir ‘Ali’s unhappiness was further 
increased by the British occupation of Quetta [see 
kwatta] on 8 December 1876. 

The occupation of Quetta was one element in a 
new British policy (the so-called “forward policy”) inau- 
gurated by the Conservative Government in 1875 and 
carried on by the Governor-General, Lord Lytton, 
from 1876. A major background factor in his new 
policy was the development of the Eastern Crisis of 
1875-8, which led to war between Russia and the 
Ottoman Empire in 1877 and threatened the possi- 
bility of war between Britain and Russia. Such a war 
could have extended to Central Asia, and the atti- 
tude of Afghanistan became of major importance. 
Lytton was prepared to offer Shir ‘Ali a new alliance, 
stronger guarantees of protection, an annual subsidy 
and recognition of ‘Abd Allah Djan, in return for the 
acceptance of British agents in Afghanistan and effec- 





tual British control of Afgh4nistan’s foreign relations. 
Negotiations were carried on in 1876 and 1877, but 
no agreement had been reached when Lytton broke 
off negotiations in March 1877. Lytton now applied 
pressure on Shir ‘Ali either to force him to agree to 
British demands or to overthrow him. An Ottoman 
embassy was sent to Kabul in an effort to persuade 
the Amir to renounce contacts with Russia. The recep- 
tion of a Russian envoy in Kabul in July 1878 gave 
Lytton the excuse to demand the reception of a British 
mission and a promise by the Amir to sever all rela- 
tions with Russia. In September 1878, Shir ‘Ali refused 
to admit the British mission and in November, Lytton’s 
forces invaded Afghanistan. Shir ‘Ali’s army proved 
incapable of effective resistance and in December Shir 
‘Ali fled north, resigning authority to his oldest and 
former rebel son, Muhammad Ya‘kib (‘Abd Allah 
Djan had died in August 1878). It is uncertain whether 
Shir ‘Alt formally abdicated in December. On 21 
February 1879 Shir ‘Ali died at Mazar-i Sharif and 
was succeeded briefly by his son Muhammad Ya‘kiib 
Khan. 
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. in , (M.E. Yapp) 

SHIR SHAH SUR, Farip at-Din, son of Miyan 
Hasan Sir, the founder of a line of Dihli Sul- 
tans, the Saris [g.v.], which ruled during the inter- 
val between the first and second reigns of the Mughal 
Humiayin [9.v.], sc. 947-62/1540-55, Shir Shah’s own 
reign spanning 947-52/1540-5. The Sirs were a small 
Afghan tribe from Roh [g.v.], the north-west frontier 
region of India. 

His father Miyan Hasan seems to have been in 
the service of one of the leading nobles of the Lédr 
Sultans of Dihli, the Khan-i A‘zam ‘Umar Sarwani 
and then from 901/1496 was in Djawnpur [¢.z.], 
where he received the pargana of Sahsaram [g.v.] as 
his kta° for maintaining 500 swears or cavalrymen. 
Farid al-Din himself entered the service of Ibrahim 
Khan Sarwani till the latter’s death in battle in 
926/1520 against the Radjput Rana Sanga of Méwar 
[q.0v.], and then entered that of Sultan Ibrahim Lédi 
till the latter’s death at the first battle of Panipat [g.v.] 
(932/1526). It was shortly after this that Farid al-Din 
was awarded the honorific of Shir Khan, in token of 
his bravery in the field, by Bahar Khan Nihani, rebel 
against the Lédis in Bihar, where he had assumed 
the title of Sultan Muhammad Shah and had become 
the rallying-point for Afghan opposition to the incomer 
Babur [9.v.]. Shir Khan nevertheless gave his support 
to Babur in 933-4/1527-8, whilst still retaining the 
confidence of the Afghan chiefs in Bihar who sup- 
ported Mahmid Lédi, proclaimed sultan there against 
Babur. 

With Humiayin’s victory of 937/1531 over the 
Afghans, Shir Khan made his peace with the Mughal, 
retaining his base in Bihar as Humayiin’s vassal and 
warding off invasions from Bengal in 938/1532 and 
940/1534. In 941/1535 he assumed the title of Shir 
Shah and struck his own coins, a declaration of inde- 
pendence, whilst Humayiin was pre-occupied in 
Gudjarat. He defeated the sultan of Bengal Mahmid 
Shah and made him his tributary, with a further expe- 
dition against the latter’s capital Gawr or Lakhnawati 
[q.v.] in 944/1537. Humaytin invaded Shir Shah’s ter- 
ritories from Agra, but was repulsed and twice defeated 
in 946/1539 and 947/1540, on the second occasion 
being compelled to retreat hurriedly to the Pandjab 
and then Sind and eventually to Persia. 

Shir Shah was now master of northern India, and 
began his five years’ sultanate in Dihlt and Agra. He 
eliminated various rival chiefs and nobles and, in 
anticipation of extending his empire southwards, 
attacked Malwa [q.v.] and drove out its ruler Malla 
Khan Kadir Shah, after which he entrusted the gov- 
ernorship of Malwa to Shadja‘at Khan Sir; and in 
949/1542-3 he attacked the Radja of Djodhpur [¢.v.] 
in his principality of Marwar, in Radjputana. Shir 
Shah’s death came about accidentally during the siege 
of Kalindjar in 952/1545. He was succeded by his 
son Islam Shah. 

Shir Shah was one of India’s great rulers, whose 
achievements might well have equalled or surpassed 
those of Akbar, had his reign not been cut short by 
death. In military affairs, he employed artillery and 
musketeers extensively in his armies. He is praised by 
historians like Bad@’tni for the peace and order of 
his kingdom, and for his caravanserais and other 
provision for travellers and merchants, Muslim and 
Hindu alike, along the roads. He broadened the base 
of his originally Afghan support by awarding positions 
and estates to Radjput chiefs also, here foreshadow- 





ing Akbar’s policy. He placed the governance of his 
empire on a firm footing by retaining the sarkar, com- 
posed of a number of parganas, as the optimum fis- 
cal and administrative unit. 
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(LH. Sippig1) 

SHIR (a.), poetry. 

1. In Arabic. 

(a) The pre-modern period. 

It is the supreme ornament of Arab culture and 
its most authentically representative form of discourse. 
The ideas articulated by poetry and the emotional 
resonances which it conveys earn it, even in the pre- 
sent day, where numerous new literary forms are in 
competition with it, the approval of scholars and the 
populace alike. 

Despite the phonetic resemblance, shz‘r is totally 
unconnected with the Hebrew shir, the ‘ayn is a “hard” 
consonant which persists in the roots common to 
the two languages. The term is attested in ancient 
Arabic (G. Lankester Harding, An index and concordance 
of pre-Islamic Arabian names and inscriptions, Toronto 1971, 
350-1) and very often used in pre-Islamic poetry. 

I. Shi and its synonyms. 

The equivalents here are not simple synonyms; 
they stress one aspect or another of the poetics of 
shi‘r. (i) It is appropriate to cite in the first instance 
the terms, the content of which suggests the notion 
of quality and of major artistic merit; thus kasid would 
denote artistic poetry as opposed to radjaz (Lane, root 
k-s-d, 2531 b-2532a; ‘Ali al-Djundi, al-Shu‘ara’ wa-inshad 
al-shir, Cairo 1969, 13). The same is true of kawaft: 
kafa, in the first form, signifies the honouring of 
some person with a mark of distinction (Ibn Kutayba, 
al-Shit wa ‘l-shu‘ara@’, 61; al-Nahshali, 27, quoting Aba 
Tammam,; Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 3, 14-15; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 60); the same is true of dur 
(poetry) or durar (sing. durra “pearl”, Stra, Gottingen 
1858-60, 862, 1. 10; L4, xvi, 56, 1. 19, the poet al- 
Zafayan; Ibn Kutayba, op. cit, 508, 1 15; Labid, 
Diwan, Leiden 1891, 22, 1. 15; Aghdni*, x, 285, 1. 20) 
and al-muhabbar (fabric of high quality manufactured 
in the Yemen, Ru’ba, Diwan, Berlin 1903, 61, xxxvi, 
v. 22; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat al-shu‘ara’, 385, quoting 
‘Ali b. ‘Asim al-‘Anbari, Goldziher, of. cit., i, 129-31); 
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(ii) terms which express perfect order and symmetry 
are also attested. Nagm “the arrangement of pearls in 
a necklace” is said to express better than anything 
else this necessity, raised to the status of a guiding 
principle (al-Mufaddaliyyat, Oxford 1918, 717, 1. 14; 
al-Marzubani, al-Muwashshah, Cairo 1343, 14, 1. 14; 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Kays al-Rukayyat, Diwdn, Vienna 
1902, 238, 1. 1; al-Djahiz, Kian, in Rasa, Cairo 
1979, ii, 159, 1. 12; Muhammad al-Kala‘’t, Ahkam san‘at 
al-kalam, Beirut 1985, 40; Muhammad Zaghlil Sallam, 
i, 37). Another necklace of pearls, simt, denoted an 
entire poem; thus the Mu‘allakdt were called sumit, in 
the same range of ideas, the poem of ‘Alkama was 
considered the best necklace of all time, and each of 
its verses, a pearl. Nasagja, sometimes associated with 
haka, nasidj and nasdj “to weave, weaving” (see Ibn 
Khaldin, al-Mukaddima, iii, 332) belong to the same 
category (Wellhausen, Lieder der Hudailiten, Berlin 1884, 
116, 1. 17; Ibn Kutayba, K. al-Ma‘Gni al-kabir, Hayda- 
rabad 1369/1946, 633, 1. 19; 814, 1. 9; Aba Dahbal, 
in JRAS, [1910], 1051, L 2; al-Marzubani, op. cit., 
318, relates an opinion of Marwan b. Abi Hafsa, inni 
kad huktu kafiyat™ tuwazinu hadha ’l-shi‘ra “I have already 
woven [= composed] verses which constitute the equi- 
valent of this poetry”; Goldziher, op. cit., i, 132-3); 
(iii) the profession sind‘a in the sense of poetry is also 
attested (see below, The poetics of effort), and adab in 
the sense of rhymed speech, very frequent, is said to 
have insisted on a period of apprenticeship for the 
acquisition of culture by the novice-poet before full 
acceptance into the world of poetry. This equivalence 
seems to have been something ancient: in a tradition 
related by al-Nahshali (al-Mumti, 24) the poet ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ahtam (Jf. in the reign of the caliph ‘Uthman) 
takes pride in belonging to a family of udaba’. 
Textually, it is established from the last decades of 
the Umayyad period onward with Muhammad b. 
Kunasa (d. 161/778) (Aghant>, xiii, 344, |. 4; see also 
Ruw’ba, Diwan, 16, vi, 40; S.A. Bonebakker, Early Arabic 
literature and the term Adab, in FSAI, v, 1984, 399, 
Bashshar b. Burd; al-Mutanabbt: and ’l-ladhi nazara 
‘l-a‘ma ila adabi “Iam he whose poetry the blind man 
has seen”, (see al-‘Arf al-tayyib ft sharh diwan Abi 
l-Tayyib, Beirut 1887, 343, 1. 11; Ibn Nubata (d. 405/ 
1015) who describes poets as udaba’, al-‘Alawi, Nadrat 
al-ighrid, 347; see also al-Nahshali, 18, 24). The term 
karid would add the idea of cutting into the living 
flesh of words, a material which resists and does not 
let itself be easily manipulated (al-‘Alawi, op. cit., 8; 
Von Grunebaum, Growth and structure, 127; Ibn 
Kutayba, ibed, 222, 1. 14, ‘Amr b. Kami’a; al-Farra’, 
Ma‘Gni al-Kur’an, Cairo 1374, 140, 1. 6, Humayd b. 
al-Arkat; al-Mufaddaliyyat, 180 |. 1; al-A‘sha, Diwan, 
London 1928, clv, v. 8; ‘Umar b. Abr Rabr‘a, Diwan, 
Leipzig 1901-9, 43, 1. 3; Zubayr b. Bakkar, Djamharat 
nasab Kuraysh, i, 42, 1. 8; al-Aghant?, x, 285, 1. 2; 
Goldziher, op. cit., i, 120-1). 

Finally, it is appropriate to note that, for the archaic 
period and under the Umayyads, shi‘ also signified 
Indj@ (q.v.]. Among numerous examples, worth men- 
tioning is fa-hddhaé awdnu ‘l-shi‘n sullat sthamuhu “this 
is the moment of [injurious] poetry, the darts of 
which have been drawn from the quiver” (al-Hamasa, 
Bonn 1828, 646, 1. 11, anonymous poet). Al-Farazdak 
expresses grief on account of the false attribution to 
him of versified insults, a shi‘r which he is supposed 
to have addressed to Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri 
(wa-ranwit ‘alayya “l-shi‘ra wa-ma ana kultuhu “they have 
recounted [injurious] poetry under my name, that 
which I have never said”, Diwan, Paris 1870, 222, 1. 
2; see also al-Hamdasa, 54, 1. 28; al-Tabari, ii, 1829, 








1. 2; Ibn Kutayba, Mani, 708, 1. 15; al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab al-ashraf, v, Jerusalem 1936, 318; Naka@id Djarir 
wa ‘l-Farazdak, Leiden 1905-12, 126, 1. 17). Finally, 
al-Mutawakkil al-Laythi (d. ca. 72/691) claims that he 
has never aimed the darts of shi against a Muslim 
(al-Aghani? xii, 165, 1. 2). 

Il. Periodisation. 

At a very early stage, as early in fact as the 2nd/ 
8th century, the familiar distinction between three 
periods in the development of poetry is already 
evident in the writings of al-Djumahi (d. 231/845): 
pre-Islamic, the poetry known as mukhadram straddling 
the Djahiliyya and Islam, and Muslim poetry written 
by poets born after the Revelation (Ibn Sallam al- 
Djumahi, Tabakat fuhil al-shu‘ara’, 1394/1974, 23-4). 
With Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 296/908), this periodisation 
becomes more precise, since he mentions the verse 
of the ancient poets (kudama’), of the mukhadramiin, of 
the awa7il al-islamiyyin (the former Islamic poets), i.e. 
the Umayyad poets, and of the muhdathiin (modern 
poets), ie. the poets of the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th centuries 
(Tabakat al-shu‘ara’, 201). Currently, in spite of certain 
criticism which will be revealed shortly, the period- 
isation of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz is followed unanimously, 
although some contemporary scholars would have pre- 
ferred a less political and more genuinely literary divi- 
sion. Gibb, Blachére, Bencheikh and Heinrichs propose 
a more strictly cultural periodisation, distinguishing 
between four periods. Gibb identifies the heroic age, 
the age of expansion, the golden age (750-1055), the 
silver age (1055-1258), concluding with the age of the 
Mamliks (1258-1800). The problems of such a clas- 
sification are obvious: it is based on value judgment 
and assumes uninterrupted decadence during the 
period extending from 750 to 1800. Blachére (Moments 
tournants dans la littérature arabe, in SI, xxvi [1966], 
5-18) and Bencheikh (Poétigue, 11-18) identify the four 
following divisions: archaic period, a century of tran- 
sition, the golden age and decline. Filshtinsky opposes 
the notion of cultural decline and asks how this con- 
ception is to be reconciled with the intense poetical 
activity attested in Egypt over three centuries (Filsh- 
tinsky, La péridisation dans la literature arabe médiévale, 
in Narodi Azii i Afriki, 1962/4, 144-56). 

To avoid the pitfalls of a historical division, 
W. Heinrichs proposes distinguishing three move- 
ments in the development of Arabic poetry, each of 
which has produced a type of poetry. The first, that 
of the Hidjazi school, produced ca. 650 a form of 
love poetry characterised by a narrative theme describ- 
ing the actions and reactions of persons drawn from 
life who address the audience directly (Heinrichs, 24). 
The second, that of badiS opted for a poetry res- 
olutely based on rhetorical embellishments, which have 
gradually been transformed into an artistic principle 
(25). “Fantastic” poetry constitutes the third movement: 
here the poet’s attention is turned away from reality 
and towards imagery. The poets of this movement 
offer their public images which could have no real 
existence. In later times, poems overloaded with orna- 
mentation constitute in fact a combination of all the 
known genres; the end result is an increase in affect- 
edness (52). This original conception, if recognised as 
valid, could prove extremely fruitful; however, Sperl 
denounces it as tainted with historicity and recom- 
mends that it should be avoided (Mannerism, 3-4). 

III. Poetic discourse and its original meaning. 

(1) Ongins. From the second half of the 3rd century 
A.D. onward, shi‘r, in its contemporary form, seems 
to be associated with song (see below, the tradition 
mentioned by Sozomen,; Dijawad ‘Alf, ix, 85-8; Adonis, 
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Poétique, 19-20; Hassan, Diwan, London 1970, 420: “Sing 
in each poem that you speak, song is surely the favou- 
red place of poetry”; Thuwayni and ‘Awwad, al-Sulayk 
b. al-Sulka akhbaruhu wa-shi‘ruhu, Baghdad 1984, 32-3, 
50-1; Ibn Sa‘id, Nashwat al-tarab, ‘Amman 1982, i, 
436 and bibl., where the poet offers to sing (ughannikum) 
a poem to the keepers of the flocks; al-Aghani® xviii, 
78, where Durayd b. al-Simma, at the time of the 
recitation of a poem, is said to be in the process of 
singing (taghanna); ‘Ali al-Djundi, of. cit, 6, 22, 24-5; 
Sh. Dayf, 51; Muhammad Zaghlil Sallam, i, 36). The 
poetry/song association should not be regarded as a 
peculiar phenomenon; among the Greeks, the poet is 
primarily called the bard, the singer. This shi‘7 mughanna 
contradicts the generally accepted hypothesis on the 
beginnings of this form. Originally, it is said, it was 
linked with sadj‘ and had taken its definitive form 150 
years before Islam (al-Djumahi, op. cit, 112-13; al- 
Djahiz, K. al-Hayawan, Cairo, i, 74; resumed by al- 
Marzubani, op. cit., 74; al-Suyiti, al-Muzhir, Cairo n.d., 
ii, 477; according to al-Nahshali, al-Mumti, 22, poetry 
allegedly took on its definitive form in the period 
of ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim b. ‘Abd Manéf or his 
father, in other words the great-grandfather or grand- 
father of the Prophet). Modern scholars do not disagree 
(Blachére, HLA, ii, 187-93; Adonis, Poétique, 22-3). 

Vestiges of spontaneously-spoken poetry shed some 
light on the question. Al-Suyiti, quoting al-Asma‘i, 
relates that the most ancient poetry of the Bedouin 
of the Djahiliyya, that of the awa’i al-‘Arab, amounted 
to a small number of verses spoken by men and 
women in response to a pressing emotional need 
(al-Muzhir, ii, 477). The poems of the wells (a case 
of ancestral usage among the Semitic peoples, cf. the 
Biblical shirat habe’er, Num. xxi. 18-20), with striking 
structural, thematic and stylistic resemblances between 
the Bible and the verse of the Bedouin of the Djahi- 
liyya (Djawad ‘Al, ix, 410-12, has assembled a large 
number of specimens of this poetry), lullabies and 
other fragments associated with infancy (Sa‘id al- 
Daywadji, Ash‘ar al-tarkis, Baghdad 1970, passim), fune- 
real dirges (Goldziher, Bemerkungen zur arabischen Trauer- 
poesie, in WZKM, xvi [1902], 308) and verses evoking 
skirmishes—all of these, rather than rhymed prose, 
supplied the first foundations. 

Chronologically, it seems that al-shi‘r al-kadim, as it 
is known to us, is considerably older, if credence is 
to given to a tradition cited by the Greek historian 
Sozomen. This historian writing at the turn of the 
4th-5th centuries, relates that the Arabs of the desert 
celebrated their victory over Queen Mavia and the 
Roman emperor Valens (i.e. between 364 and 378) 
with the singing of ballads (oda7). This plural suggests 
that there was a cycle of poems; this cycle preceded 
the fragments of a similar cycle, that of the War of 
Basis [¢.v.], the specimen generally regarded as the 
oldest verse chronicle of the Arabs. It would there- 
fore seem reasonable to move the appearance of this 
material back in time to the last quarter of the 3rd 
century, by virtue of the poetical tradition associated 
with Hira and, more specifically, with ‘Amr b. ‘Adi, 
the first Lakhmid king of Hira whose maternal uncle 
Djadhima lived in the 3rd century; ‘Amr, a histon- 
cal figure, was allegedly the author of poetic frag- 
ments in classical Arabic aimed at ‘Amr b. ‘Abd 
al-Djinn (‘Irfan Shahid, The composition of Arabic poetry 
in the fourth century, in Studies in the history of Arabia, ii, 
Pre-Islamic Arabia, Riyad 1404/1984, 87-91). 

(2) The poetic ritual. Arabic poetry is rooted in the 
oral; it was a voice before it acquired an alphabet, 
and what results from this is a concurrence between 











speech and its affective and emotional connotations. 
This aspect guides discourse towards the following sta- 
ble procedures: (i) a poetic style overladen with a mul- 
tiplicity of synonyms and comparisons; (ii) a predilection 
for allusive expression; (iii) recourse to a specialised 
language very different from daily speech; (iv) the use 
of stable poetic hybrids; and (v) the obligation to be 
predictable and to abstain from upsetting the audi- 
ence (M. Zwettler, The oral tradition of Classical Arabic 
poetry, tts character and implications, Columbus, Ohio 1978, 
98-102, 109-20, 170-2; McDonald, Orally transmitted 
poetry in pre-Islamic poetry, Arabia and other pre-literate soct- 
eves, in FAL, ix [1978], 26-30; J.T. Monroe, Oral com- 
position in pre-Islamic poetry, in ibid., iii [1972], 36-8). 

The poet knew that if he wanted to be heard and 
not to risk disappearance into obscurity, he was obliged 
to construct his discourse on the basis of an auditory 
aesthetic. This demanded the exclusion from his dis- 
course of distant allusions and of hermetic or ambigu- 
ous statements; otherwise, he was in danger of breaking 
the continuity of the contact which linked him to the 
public. Thus in the pre-Islamic period, poetry declared 
that which the audience already knew, and poetic 
individualism consisted not in what was said but in 
the manner of its saying. Oral recitation was to leave 
on Arabic poetry a mark that would last for cen- 
turies; it would be, in Bencheikh’s words, an art of 
expression and not an art of creation. The recitation 
of pre-Islamic poetry was strangely reminiscent of a 
ritual; the officiating poet, who did not create poetry 
for himself, but for others, encouraged active partic- 
ipation on the part of his public as a means of appeal- 
ing to the hearts of his hearers. Poetic engagement 
derived in this case from the limpidity of the verse 
and the familiarity of experienced listeners with the 
wording and with the thematic sequence of the kasida 
(A. Hamori, On the art of medieval Arabic literature, New 
York 1974, 21-2, 24; Adonis, Poétique, 34-5). 

This ritualistic aspect of poetry was consolidated by 
the concept of divine inspiration, already current in 
the earliest periods. If traditions are to be believed, 
the great bards of the Djahiliyya considered that the 
poem was the speech of a god or of a djinnT (demon). 
It is alleged in this context that ‘Abid b. al-Abras (jl. 
in the Djahiliyya) saw in a dream a messenger who 
touched him with a ball of hair (kubba min sha‘r, cf. 
the graphical resemblance between shat and shi‘); he 
commanded him to awake; he rose and began recit- 
ing ragjaz (al-Aghani', xix, 84) and became a poet. He 
is no different from the prophet Isaiah, who was 
touched by the angel with a burning coal, in a dream, 
and began prophesying immediately afterwards (Isa. 
vi. 5-8). More often, the djinn are evoked both before 
and after Islam (Muhammad Zaghlil Sallam, i, 34-5; 
CHAL, i, 41). Von Grunebaum has emphasised, rightly, 
their resemblance to the Muses: Hesiod, describing 
his encounter with the Muses, records an experience 
which is comparable, structurally, to that of Hassan 
with the djinn at the time of his first steps in poetry 
(Aesthetic, 333). 

This discourse, communicated to the poets by super- 
natural creatures, possesses a magical force on account 
of its provenance and also on account of the perfect 
arrangement of the verbal veneer; this is true not only 
for curses, as has been proved magisterially by 
Goldziher (see HmjA’; Von Grunebaum, Growth, 123), 
but also for the madih who enjoys lasting renown. A 
Bedouin declares, after receiving a reward from ‘Alt 
b. Abr Talib, “the eulogy keeps perpetually alive the 
name of the one who practises it” (Ibn Rashik, i, 29; 
see also Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. xviii). 
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This concept, albeit somewhat modified, persists 
after Islam (al-Djundi, op. cit, 19-20, quoting Ru’ba). 
Aban al-Labiki (d. ca. 200/816) falsely accused by 
Abi Nuwas of being homosexual, finds himself 
deprived of his role as lector to the Baramika. His 
patrons know it well, but even tendentious poetry is 
irreversible; they tell him, quoting a pre-Islamic verse: 


(bast 
Kad kila ma kila in sidk™ wa-in kadhib™ 
Jja-ma i‘tidharuka min kawl" idha kila 
“What has been said has been said, be it true or 
false, 
How can you be excused against words already 
spoken?” 
(Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 204). 


(3) Artistic poetry. In order to be effective, poetic dis- 
course needed to be distinguished by its high aesthe- 
tic tone and to express the values of ambient society. 

The role allotted to poetry seems to have been that 
of giving to the generality a unique image in a unique 
language. Throughout the period, this discourse is 
seen as definitely and definitively evolving. The diverse 
dialects and various approaches are blended in a lit- 
erary language which develops to encompass metre 
and other disciplines; new types of comparisons come 
into being (Von Grunebaum, Growth, 123). In the 
pagan era, spontaneous poetry coexists with fashioned 
creations which are extremely demanding in their pur- 
suit of a more developed aesthetic. This pursuit reflects 
the effort of generations of poets who have broad- 
ened their range of enquiry and their vision; from 
the spontaneous glimpse of nomadic life and of the 
mundane, there is progress towards more profound 
reflection and interpretation of life. The best and most 
successful example of this seems to be the exceed- 
ingly elaborate treatment of human time. Beyond the 
existential anguish deriving from the confrontation 
between human duration and objective time, the 
majority of poets have considered time to be a cycli- 
cal process wherein tension arises from the opposi- 
tion between the eternal renewal of temporal units 
and the limited nature of the units of existence allot- 
ted to man. Poetry of sterling quality can triumph 
over time. Consequently, the poet raises the praxis to 
a very high artistic level. This is primarily an exer- 
cise in recollection; the poet evokes memories of love 
and acts of valour. Verbs in the perfect tense pre- 
dominate, perhaps to emphasise the fixed and intan- 
gible, hence unalterable nature of the muri’a of the 
poet’s family, of himself and of his patron. Other 
favourite themes sung by the poets, such as nostalgia 
for past loves or lamentations for the dead (ritha’) 
take on, sometimes, a poignant tone. Only descrip- 
tions of animals are in the imperfect tense, with the 
scene unrolling before our eyes. This is no longer a 
function of memory, rather of events-in-progress. 

In the thematic patterns of eulogy, of lamentations 
and evocations of tribal glory, the poet expressed the 
group more than he expressed himself. First person 
singular became subsumed by first person plural, but 
the poet’s role as spokesman remained distinct. He 
was the witness and the singer. In all other classes 
of poetry, the poet plays the leading role: he sings of 
his individual success, and his personal determination 
to confront the desert and its perils in the camel- 
related sections. The human, through individual effort, 
triumphs over the void and the negation symbolised 
by the desert (A. Miquel, al-Sahra’ ft mu‘allakat Labid, 
in Hawhyyat al-Djami‘a al-Tinisiyya, xii [1975], 63-88). 
It is not at all coincidental that this section concludes 





with the release of the hunted animal and its cou- 
pling which presages a new life (the plerosts, cf. Hamori’s 
analysis, op. cit., 21-5). 

One of the paradoxes of pre-Islamic poetry is 
touched upon here. It is individual, emotional and 
passionate on the one hand; on the other hand, the 
self, frequently transcended by the tribe, appears to 
reflect a collective consciousness (Adonis, Poétique, 19). 

Accordingly, rhymed speech adopts a dual course 
with the existence, alongside tribal poetry, of another 
which is urban or semi-urban. Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi 
notes a definite contrast between ghi‘r ahl al-badiya, 
the poetry of the Bedouin of the desert, and that of 
the Meccans, characterised by softness (fin) and facil- 
ity; he adds to them the poetry of ‘Adi b. Zayd, of 
al-A‘sha and of Umayya b. Abi ‘l-Salt. All of these 
and many others among the tribal poets are tied to 
patrons who provide for their upkeep in exchange for 
bombastic eulogies. Takassub, earning one’s living, dates 
back to the Djahiliyya and does not constitute, by 
any means, a stylistic vice associated with post-Djahili 
urban civilisation. In the archaic period, the phe- 
nomenon was anything but limited; very few poets of 
the 6th century escaped its attractions. 

While tied to patronage, this body of poets main- 
tained its links with the tribal group through the inter- 
cessory role which it played in its contacts with patrons, 
On several occasions Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma and the 
two Nabighas, al-Dhubyani and al-Dja‘di, intervened 
in defence of the interests of their fellow-tribesmen. 
However, a development of the very highest impor- 
tance took place when a poetry devoid of any tribal 
association came to the forefront. This poetry ceased 
to play a tribal role; hencefoward it was obliged to 
appeal to an audience more refined than tribesmen 
and itinerants, to more demanding connoisseurs; in 
this, poetry was the winner. This amounted in fact 
to progress. 

An unmistakable sign of this ascent towards more 
constraining artistic demands is supplied by conven- 
tions at the level of expression which underline the 
inclusion of this form of discourse among the high- 
est strata of speech (Blachére, HLA, ii, 386; Bencheikh, 
Poétique, 8). 

On the level of expression, it is appropriate to note 
not only the use of the dual, the apostrophising of 
two companions, but also clichés such as the com- 
parison of the traces of an encampment in the sand 
with tattoos or with letters drawn by a scribe, the 
various tropes in the descriptions of animals, the 
description of weapons of war and of the beloved 
woman. From the archaic period onward, the codifi- 
cation of the poetic text is an established feature. The 
poet, far from feeling trapped in a straitjacket of con- 
straining and dominating elements, settles comfortably 
into a protective wadition; or, more accurately, con- 
vention constitutes an instrument which he fashions 
as he pleases, but which he cannot change on pain 
of derogation. Conventions constitute a code to which 
conformity is obligatory; otherwise, damage is done 
to the harmony and to the perfect arrangement sup- 
plied by poetic discourse. 

A great modern Arab poet and original thinker, 
Salah ‘Abd al-Sabir, has stressed the utility of the 
conventions. While it is true that the greatest talents 
are capable of dispensing with them, the majority of 
poets find in these constraining rules a stock of tropes, 
of hybrids and poetical expressions sanctified by usage 
and by the sanction of ambient society, a stock which 
they are only too eager to plunder (Kira’a djadida, 13). 

(4) New horizons. It was to be a few decades before 
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the new rehgion changed the poets’ vision of the uni- 
verse; the great conquests suddenly immersed the vic- 
tors in an urban environment and contributed to the 
fragmentation of the various clans, already weakened 
by war and the crises of the time. Although pagan- 
ism disappeared, an Islamic verbal art was yet to 
emerge. The majority of poets seem to have consid- 
ered Islam a social and political movement rather 
than a profound spiritual experience. All of this con- 
tributed to the straining of relations between the tribe 
and poetry. The poets were to follow the course pre- 
viously traced by the incense-bearing poets of pre- 
Islam, notably the poets of Hira. The domestication 
of poetry was now complete: caliphs and governors 
encouraged these artists to compose eulogies for them 
with the aim of consolidating their régimes and bol- 
stering their personal prestige. Henceforward, shi‘; was 
transformed into a privilege reserved for the prince 
and his courtiers. Committed and personal poetry was 
now of secondary, even marginal importance, as the 
poets harnessed their best artistic resources to the 
requirement of official compositions. 

As a result of this process, lasting and very fruit- 
ful mutations transformed the world of poetry. A 
new artistic liberty was born, freed from the modes 
dictated by genres of secular hfe, and a poetry of 
conflicts and contradictions came into being. In 
‘Irak, and specifically in Kifa, a poetry of libertin- 
ism and pleasure prefigured the most successful exam- 
ples of mudjiin [g.v.] composed by the gurafa’ of Kifa 
and the innovatory poets of the 2nd/8th century. 
Poems celebrating the variegated humanity of taverns 
by al-Ukayshir al-Asadi (d. 80/699, most fragments 
in al-Aghani?, xi, 251-76), the cruel and acidly humor- 
ous portraits by ‘Abd Allah b. Zabir al-Asadi (d. ca. 
80/699, fragments in ibid, xiv, 216-62) and the gal- 
lant exploits of Isma‘il b. ‘Ammar al-Asadi (d. towards 
the end of the Umayyad dynasty, in iid., xi, 364-79; 
Ibrahim al-Nadjdjar, Madjma‘ al-dhakira, Tunis 1989, 
221-33)—all of these introduce an original tone, with 
previously unknown metaphors and themes coexisting 
with the content of the ma@in concept. Such poems 
as these are apt to flourish among poets when restric- 
tions are removed and all constraints relaxed. These 
poems, as well as the amorous works of the poets of 
the Hidjaz, demonstrate that poetic discourse served 
for them as a catharsis; by means of it, they could 
escape from dispossession, from tensions, from oppres- 
sion and from massacres (CHAL, i, 394). 

The fastda, quintessence of the pre-Islamic artistic 
traditions, underwent certain modifications, although 
the descriptive passages are remarkable for their fidehty 
to the archaic model. The urban poems composed 
according to traditional models do not have the coher- 
ence which is characteristic of the most successful 
poems of pre-Islam. The great poets of the period, 
with the exception of al-Akhtal (d. 92/710) and Dhu 
’1-Rumma (d. 117/735) [g.w.], succeeded only with 
rather disjointed and pluri-thematic poems; numerous 
poems by Djarir and al-Farazdak included several top- 
ics which were not linked conceptually. Only the arti- 
fice known as husn al-takhallus “good transition” made 
it possible at a later stage to effect a formal fusion 
of heterogeneous motifs. At the same time, there devel- 
oped in the Hidjaz a poetic movement of constantly 
increasing influence; this was the Hidjazi school, men- 
tioned above. Numerous poets of this school created 
a narrative poetry in the full sense of the term. This 
original approach furnished well-crafted compositions 
and discourse with a degree of continuity, since the 
omnipresent concept of the verse as an independent 





unit is seriously challenged here (Von Grunebaum, 
Growth, 132-3; Heinrichs, 47). 

(5) The poetical profession according to the testimony of 
the poets. Poetical texts, which are supposedly texts of 
the period, are unanimous in presenting poetry as a 
recalcitrant material, which is only to be tamed by 
dint of painful and prolonged effort. This testimony 
is highly significant since it is attested in a neutral 
context. In his testament, al-Hutay’a (d. ca. 50/652-3 
[g.v.]) takes stock of the whole of his career and 
gives his own perspective on patterns of composition. 
The dominant theme which emerges is as follows. 
The difficulty of composing, since the tortuous paths 
of shi‘r are strewn with perils, means that the poet 
needs to confront this constantly; only a solid train- 
ing (bn) enables him to control the material which 
he seeks to fashion (Diwan, Cairo 1987, 291). 

Ka‘b b. Zuhayr [¢.v.] (d. in the reign of Mu‘awiya 
b. Abr Sufyan) does not disagree. The outstanding 
poem is a fabric of superb quality; it is the result of 
prolonged effort and commitment on the part of the 
poet-artisan. In a quatrain composed in response to 
an explicit request from al-Hutay’a, one of his father’s 
pupils, he describes in lavish detail the process of pol- 
ishing by which the poem is turned into a smooth 
piece of woven material, free of knots and of the 
same density throughout. In other words, in order to 
attain a harmonious and symmetrical discourse of out- 
standing quality, it is necessary to control the verbal 
core and to fashion it by means of incessant arrange- 
ment and rearrangement. Recourse to the term thakkafa 
dispenses with the need for any commentary. In its 
original sense, it signifies to rectify, straighten; it was 
used in the making of spears, at the stage of straight- 
ening wood which is naturally curved; it is thus a 
process of rectification of an inert material (Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 59, bibl. n. 60). 

Tamim b. Mukbil, himself a mukhadram poet (d. ca. 
70/690), expresses similar concepts. Verse is by nature 
rebellious (root m-r-d); as a superb poet, he has suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the stubborn mountains of 
poetry (huziin qdibal al-shi‘r) and reducing them to 
amenable plains; once controlled, verse reveals all its 
hidden beauty and attracts the admiration of the pub- 
lic (Diwan, Damascus 1962, 136). At no time is the 
poet found boasting of his facility at composition, or 
developing a poetry of improvisation or of immanent 
inspiration. Only Imrv? al-Kays boasts of the abun- 
dance of his inspiration; verses come rushing to him 
in such numbers that they risk becoming congested; 
he repels them energetically (adkiidu ‘l-kawafiya ‘anni) 
before proceeding to a choice, retaining only the most 
perfect and discarding the minor pearls (Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 60). 

The craft and the polishing were indispensable for 
the acquisition by poets of two cardinal qualities, nafas 
(breath) and @azala (robustness and purity of poetic 
language), necessary for the composition of set pieces. 
However, it would be a mistake to exaggerate the 
importance of the notion of apprenticeship and its 
defining role; it amounted to nothing more than an 
idealised approach conceived at a late stage, in the 
3rd/9th century, in order to justify a certain con- 
ception of fuhala and of archaic poetry. In fact, poetry 
was considered a natural gift (fab‘), an innate pre- 
disposition. If natural talent did not exist in a per- 
son, no apprenticeship could make him a poet. 

The Umayyad poets expressed views similar to those 
of their Djahili forbears regarding the nature of poetry 
and the criteria of composition. Shi‘r is conceived as 
a challenge between two equally-determined adver- 
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saries, the poet and the poetry. There is insistence 
on hard work and effort. At no time is there any 
reference to a poet in a state of grace, cut off from 
the rest of the world as he composes, with a seething 
mass of ideas and images bubbling in his breast and 
seeking release by way of his mouth. 

In the framework of a kasida of threats, Suwayd 
b. Kura‘ (born at the beginning of Islam, he report- 
edly reached the era of Djarir and al-Farazdak), devotes 
eight verses to describing, in bombastic tone, his man- 
ner of composing superior verses. The ideas devel- 
oped are as follows: poetry, like a disobedient young 
camel (cf. ‘aRGD; one of its meanings is a camel very 
difficult to control), allows itself to be tamed only by 
the best riders. The verses (kawaft) are described as 
‘awasi (disobedient) and as a band of recalcitrant wild 
animals (sarb™ min al-wuhiishi nuzza‘); it must be treated 
with a great deal of patience; humbly, the poet needs 
to display tact and to devise strategems during sleep- 
less nights (abitu bi-abwabi ‘I-kawafi... ukali?uhd hatta 
warrisa “I spend nights at the gates of rhymes... until 
I possess them”). This is the price at which it allows 
itself to be possessed; the term ‘arras shows that the 
possession is carnal. The poet-possessor must show 
great vigilance, for with poetry everything is prob- 
lematical: once mastered, it must be carefully con- 
fined in the depths of one’s heart (v. 10); otherwise, 
the verses will flee faraway; they can only be recap- 
tured by means of prodigious efforts which leave 
indelible traces in the body of the poet (Ibn Kutayba, 
op. cit. 17). ‘Adi b. al-Rika‘, a contemporary of Suw- 
ayd, considers his role as that of a craftsman, planning 
terms and verses in order to smooth the rough areas 
and promote harmony among the verses, thus suc- 
ceeding in composing a kasida of the highest quality. 
Dhu ’l-Rumma employs the same images in his attempt 
to characterise the composition of the poem as closely 
resembling the training (nyada) of a weaned animal 
(Diwan, Cambridge 1919, 329-30, wv. 26-9; Goldziher, 
op. cit., 94; partially translated by Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 60). 

The approach expressed by these poets, all of them 
from the first century of the Hidjra, suggests a sta- 
ble profession and a perfect mastery of the tools of 
the trade. For a poet, to compose means enhancing 
the fruits of his inspiration by means of the memo- 
risation which mobilises, every time that the artist 
creates his poem with the memory which utilises the 
finest realisations of his linguistic and poetic heritage, 
retained since the period of his training. Salah ‘Abd 
al-Sabir considers this strenuous poetic technique an 
act of homage on the part of the poet towards an 
immeasurable legacy: in some sense, he writes, the 
poet presents his poem to this stock which constitutes 
the quintessence of sensibility and its perfect expres- 
sion as realised in the ancient poetry (Kira’a qjadida, 
15). 

IV. The effervescence of urban poetry. 

Cultural prosperity, the practice of translation which 
was institutionalised from the end of the 2nd/8th 
century onward, the development of written transla- 
tion according to rigorous criteria in the various dis- 
ciplines, major conflicts of ideas and the constitution 
of an Arabic prose capable of expressing the most 
complex thoughts—all of these factors exerted influ- 
ence on both poetry and poetics. 

(1) The evolution of discourse. Under the earlier 
“Abbasids, Arabic poetry remained an essentially lyri- 
cal text, descriptive in character. This lyricism reflected 
the unwillingness of the poet, unless commanded to 
do so, to deal with exterior phenomena or social rela- 








tions. In this framework, poems denouncing the van- 
ities of the world (guhdiyyat, according to Heinrichs, 
25), the poetry of sexual perversion (mudjiniyyat, accord- 
ing to ibid.) and Bacchic poetry (khamriyyat) were treated 
with special favour. Complaints about life and its mis- 
fortunes are liberally scattered in numerous poems of 
this period. This is not, strictly speaking, a poetry of 
asceticism but rather an absolute denunciation of life; 
it could be said that the texts delight in demonstrat- 
ing the campaign of systematic annihilation conducted 
by life against the human being. Evoked here are the 
deterioration and subsequent death which accompany 
the process of life; also stressed is the absence of any 
metaphysical dimension and the desire merely to 
detach the man from the world below, a hunting- 
ground reserved for villains and sensualists. The 
shakwa ‘l-zaman is a poetry of setback and of impo- 
tence. More than is the case with zuhd, it constitutes 
at the most a decidedly superficial poetry of edifica- 
tion. As for sexual perversion, the distinction is drawn 
between poems dedicated to the ephebe with the 
zuraf@ of Kifa, Abii Nuwas, al-Husayn b. al-Dahhak 
and Dik al-Djinn, versus phallic poems with Abi 
Hakima, Ibn al-Hadjdjadj and Ibn Sukkara, or the 
poems in praise of onanism by Abu ’I-‘Anbas al- 
Saymari. These poems, in which exacerbated emo- 
tional states are to be detected, seem to have expressed, 
at least initially, a rebellion against society and a 
refusal to subscribe to its values. Later, this poetry 
was to enjoy social indulgence, at least with the poetry 
dedicated to ephebes, and its usages became gener- 
alised even in the work of poets who did not prac- 
tise perversions. 

At the same time, a clear demarcation further wid- 
ens the gulf between longer pieces and fragments, or 
if preferred, between set-piece and impromptu poetry. 
This distinction facilitates a more profound under- 
standing of the evolution of poetry in the 2nd/8th 
century. Much is owed here to the specific contribu- 
tion of Jamel Bencheikh. The impromptu, as Bencheikh 
rightly declares, comprises several rhymed phrases, of 
great simplicity and with a single theme (Heinrichs, 
36, describes these very short poems as spontaneous 
poetry; they address a single theme). What matters 
here is the rapidity of the response and its spiritual 
quality. It is therefore the nimbly-elevated impromptus 
which most delight the literary coteries. The themes 
of this elegant discourse are well known and were 
worn threadbare by long service; they are confined to 
love-sickness, invitations to trysts, excuses, reproaches, 
compliments or wise aphorisms. The ‘Abbasid cote- 
nies preferred this supposedly “natural” poetry to the 
kasida with its immutable conventions. In fact, poets did 
not have a choice; in the magjlis, they were under 
instructions to improvise forthwith or to reply in the 
course of a contest. This poetry, of rather lofty for- 
mal elegance, expressed stereotypes briskly in a minor 
tone, sometimes in fairly exaggerated style. In fact, 
this amounts to an exercise in re-use of the acquired 
skills of set-piece poetry rather than a creation at the 
level of composition (Bencheikh, Poétique, 68-79). On 
the other hand, the long piece is a product of reflec- 
tive creation and demands prolonged and laborious 
preparation, essential if the poet is to invent original 
hybrids, thus expressing new ma@ni and a large num- 
ber of motifs (edd, 80; 113; Mustafa Haddara, Jtti- 
Gahat al-shi‘r al“arabi fi ‘l-karn al-thani al-hidjri, Cairo 
1963, 148-9, 162). 

This situation leads furthermore to the deprecia- 
tion of poetry; it is considered an amusement or, at 
best, little more than pleasing discourse. 
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(2) Poetics. These centuries are the golden age of 
theoretical writing. Most striking is the profusion of 
these works and their diversity; alongside the poets, 
there is a proliferation of transmitters, essayists, muta- 
kallimiin, philologists, critics and philosophers. The 
result does not fail to impress, in spite of the absence 
of systematic thought, the constitution of clearly-defined 
poetics and the tendency of poetical treatises to be 
pragmatic rather than theoretical; it is appropriate to 
mention here one substantial exception, the writings 
of the philosophers. The contribution of Von Grune- 
baum in this domain has been decisive. 

A. The poets 

Generally, but not always, they maintain their 
conception of the poetics of effort. In the works of 
Abu ’l-‘Amaythal (d. in the 3rd/9th century) the 
same clichés are found, referring to the rectification of 
material which is naturally misshapen (‘Ali al-Djundi, 
op. cit, 115); to the weaver bent over his work in the 
writing of al-Sayyid al-Himyari (d. ca. 179/795, term 
ahik, ibid., 114); Ibn al-Rimi (d. 283/896) adds to 
the analogies of his two predecessors the well-known 
one of the wild camel, but he also insists on the 
efforts that he invests in embellishment and refine- 
ment (arhafluha and rakkaktuha, Diwan, Cairo 1993, 
359-60, vv. 2-9). It is not until the second half of the 
3rd/9th century that the term san‘a in its poetic sense 
is attested in a poem among the works of al-Nashi’ 
al-Akbar (d. 293/906), in a verse praising his exper- 
tise and the harmony (t@lf) of his verses (Muhammad 
Zaghlil Sallam, Min turath al-nakd al-‘arabi, Abu ’l-Abbas 
al-Nashi’ al-Akbar wa-kitabuhu fi ‘l-shi‘r, in Madjallat 
Kulliyyat al-Adab, Djami‘at al-Riyad, v [1977-8], 179, 
v. 1). Furthermore, as a result of titivation and cor- 
rective work (tahdhib), his poem acquires an inimitable 
quality and, thereby, provokes embarrassment and sur- 
prise (yatahayyaru ‘l-shu‘ara’u): in fact, the form (al-lafz) 
and the content (al-ma‘nd) are integrated in absolute 
fashion (alfayta ma‘nahu yutabiku lafzahu) and its appar- 
ent facility conceals the inability of other poets to 
compose a comparable text. It is only at this price 
that the durability of poems can be assured (v. 7). 

In the second long section of 18 verses devoted to 
poetic genres, the four opening verses provide a 
detailed survey of the content of this concept among 
poets and the various tasks which it entails. San‘a 
implies a rectification of the distortion of material 
(zaygh), the consolidation of the texture of the poem 
(shadd al-mutiin bi ‘l-tahdhib); the poet should plug the 
gaps in his discourse by means of prolixity, assert his 
finest qualities by means of concision, impose har- 
mony through the conciliation of opposites and clar- 
ity through the juxtaposition of analogous or similar 
ma‘ani (ibid. 192). The poets of this period evince vig- 
orous opposition to the poetics of facility; such a con- 
ception is quite rare in poetical compositions (see e.g. 
Shi‘r Abt Hayya al-Numayri, Damascus 1975, 160, 
wy. 1-3). Sind‘a and shi‘r were so closely linked that 
they have been used as synonyms in two instances in 
the writings of Abu ’l-‘Atahiya (wa-radja‘nd tla ‘l-sind‘ati 
lamma * kana sukhtu ’l-imami tarka ’I-sina‘ah, “1 returned 
to poetry when the Imam was seized by wrath follow- 
ing [my] abandonment of poetry”; the poet refers to 
his decision to relinquish poetry on account of his 
religious convictions, and to al-Rashid’s decision to 
imprison him in order to compel him to return to 
composition, al-Aghani', iii, 160, 1. 20; see also 149, 1. 20). 

B. The critics 

(a) San‘a as opposed to tab‘. 

Numerous tendencies are in collision here, dictated 
by literary attitudes, but determined also by contro- 











versies unrelated to poetry. At a very early stage, from 
the 2nd/8th century onward, the poetics of effort are 
called into question as critics extol the virtues of natu- 
ral talent, matbi®< The factor giving rise to this atti- 
tude seems to have been the revival, after a temporary 
eclipse caused by the hostility of the new religion, of 
the theory of inspiration, deriving from occult and 
supernatural forces. Discourse placed in the mouth of 
the poet, which is a receptacle and nothing more, by 
its very nature requires no improvement. From another 
perspective, it seems that the Mu‘tazili circles of Basra, 
including al-Djahiz, considered true eloquence to be 
that which is uttered spontaneously without the least 
effort; ideal poetry would not differ at all from impro- 
vised discourse; this quality belongs naturally to the 
Bedouin of the Djahiliyya and their poets. The profes- 
sion objected to this postulate, it being, according to 
the Basran thinker, the contrary of eloquence. Other 
scholars of the same city, in particular Ibn Sallam 
al-Djumahi, al-Asma‘T and his school, responsible for 
the constitution of the classical corpus, were of the 
same opinion. All of them must have been profoundly 
influenced by the improvised contests held in the 
Mirbad [@.v.]. 

One of the most ancient texts on poetics is the 
sahifa of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir. Here the author devel- 
ops, in Heinrich’s words, a rudimentary theory of fab‘ 
(talent) and of nashdt (creative force) (Arabische Dichtung, 
286). The primary condition for being in a position 
to compose is, he asserts, the creative force; all depends 
on this and on its favourable disposition (idjaba). Once 
this has been acquired and beyond the obligation to 
adopt al-lafz al-sharif (a noble poetic language) and al- 
ma‘na al-badi‘ (the most original modalities of expres- 
sion), Bishr advises the artist to avoid unduly laborious 
efforts which could result in affectedness. On the con- 
trary, he should opt for discourse which is fluent in 
terms of pronunciation, for easy and direct ma‘ani. In 
parallel, he should set aside hermetic figures and com- 
plicated hybrids, since there is a risk that these will 
undermine the themes and neutralise the impact of 
the words. In common with the other classical critics, 
he takes great care to separate al-lafz from al-ma‘nd. 
Four qualities are required for the language: softness, 
elegance, majesty and fluency. As for modalities (ma@- 
ni), those chosen should be clear and immediately 
comprehensible (al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 135-6, 137). 

ALDjahiz, too wise a connoisseur to fail to under- 
stand the importance of the san‘a element, confines 
himself to recording his distate for these over-finical 
poets whom he calls “abid al-shi‘r (“the slaves of poetry”) 
and his objection to excessively polished poems, al- 
shir al-hawli (“poems taking a year to compose”). 
However, it should be stressed that over-worked, i.e. 
excessively re-worked poetry was not considered bad 
poetry. The reverse was the case. Ibn Kutayba con- 
siders the poetry resulting from study an excellent dis- 
course, solidly constructed (dayyid muhkam). But the 
experts have no difficulty identifying the patterns, 
the prolonged reflection and the strained thought of 
the author; furthermore, the latter does not refrain from 
recourse to poetic licences (darirat); connoisseurs can 
tell that he has omitted the modalities of expression 
which were necessary; on the other hand, he praises 
the facility of composition of the matbi‘ and his total 
mastery of the material; immediately obvious are the 
splendour of his talent (rawnak al-tab‘) and the wealth 
of his temperament; finally, he does not fail to admire 
the transparency of the ma‘ani since, he says, the first 
hemistich prefigures the end of the verse and the 
beginning gives a clear impression of rhyming style 
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(Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 24-6). The deliberations of 
Ibn Kutayba reveal the veritable point at issue. Beyond 
spontaneity and the gift of improvisation, there is a 
certain conception of poetry which is considered legit- 
imate: the facile and transparent text is alone held to 
conform to the genius of a poetic sensibility and its 
modes of expression. 

In post-Djahizian poetics, these concepts take on a 
rather different meaning. Sind‘a in the sense of “titi- 
vation” was never denounced by the ancient theo- 
reticians, on the contrary (Shawki Dayf, 19-37). The 
rapidity of inspiration, and the talent, coming quickly 
once summoned, are followed by a phase of labour 
and refinement aimed at eliminating the dross; the 
poet casts and recasts and purifies his material through 
a process of quite intensive alteration (fine passages 
recorded by Gaudefroy-Demombynes, pp. xxix-xxxi). 
With the first successes of the school of badz‘ (the 
tasni‘ of Shawki Dayf, 219-39) and the extension of 
san‘a to all phases of composition, the critics estab- 
lished a distinction between the craft of the Ancients 
which derives from a sadjiyya (natural tendency) and 
that of the Moderns. Among the latter, it signifies 
“artificial and acquired”, since their poetic language 
is the fruit of study and of reflection (al-tahsil wa 
‘-rwaya); it is incompatible with tad‘ (natural disposi- 
tion), being mutasanni‘, mutakallif or artificial, M. Ajami, 
53-4. Curiously, Aba Hilal al-‘Askari reports the cham- 
pion of fab al-Buhturi, as a conscientious craftsman, 
rejecting after the first draft everything which he found 
unsatisfactory. On the other hand, the representative 
of the meticulous poetical approach is presented as 
an unconditional partisan of the free-and-easy atti- 
tude, delivering the fruit of his inspiration without 
embellishing it; his phrase is thus tainted with numer- 
ous defects (Bencheikh, Poéfique, 87). Most curiously, 
tab‘ seems to accompany intensive work in the phase 
which follows natural composition; takalluf appears to 
characterise the poetry of inspiration. The paradox is 
rather more apparent than real. In the process of cre- 
ation, the matbi‘in poets proceed after the composi- 
tion of the verse to the embellishment of expression. 
Among the poets of bad? gestation must have been 
very painful at the time of the translation of the poet- 
ical idea into images; having suffered so much, the 
poet refused to relinquish even the most preposterous 
image. Among the poets of this school, imagery reigns 
supreme. The poetical conception of Abu Tammam 
integrates creativity and craft in the process of the 
material translation of the image. 

The fab‘ of the Ancients, confronting the affected- 
ness of the Moderns, received its most systematic inter- 
pretation through the theory of ‘amid al-shi‘r, and later 
through that of the tardkib al-‘Arab or that of the uslib 
al-‘Arab of Ibn Khaldiin which legitimises a certain 
tradition of composition, that of the Bedouin of the 
Djahiliyya, to the exclusion of all others (M,J. Ajami, 
‘Amid al-shi‘r: legitimation of tradition, in FAL, xii [1981], 
30-48; Ibn Khaldiin, a/-Mukaddima, iii, 329-33; Ihsan 
‘Abbas, Nakd, 41-2, 627-30; Bencheikh, Poétique, 56-8). 

This approach dominates for several centuries and 
has seldom been challenged. ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani 
(d. 471/1078 (9.0. in Suppl.]), a very original critic, 
declines to separate the diverse elements of a poem, 
which is considered as the fruit of an alchemy; com- 
bined in it are creative acuity, ihsan (faculty of per- 
fection), isda‘ (spirit of invention) and above all, san‘a. 
According to him, it amounts to a spiritual force of 
creativity which sets in motion the imagination of 
the poet and enables him to illuminate the meagre 
or prosaic reality in a discourse which describes an 





unequalled splendour (Asrdr al-balagha, 241-2, 244, 
250, 315-16). 

The poet-theoretician Ibn Shuhayd (d. 426/1053 
[g.v.]) anticipates in certain respects post-Djahizian 
criticism and the approach which considers /ab° a 
spiritual force (mawddd riihiyya). On the basis of this 
principle, he reaches the conclusion that poetry is the 
fruit of imagination. His theory of beauty, a divine 
emanation, possesses strong neo-Platonian resonances, 
which are quite rare in classical poetry among the 
Arabs (Monroe, 140-2). 

(b) Poetry as an “ilm. 

According to a tradition attributed to Ibn Sirin, 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab is supposed to have stated 
that poetry was the most authentic “/m of the Bedouin 
of the Djahiliyya (Ibn Sallam, i, 24, § 32; al-Suyiti, 
ii, 473); similar opinions are attributed to ‘A’isha, to 
Ibn ‘Abbas, and to other major figures of Islam (Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbihi, v, 247; Ibn Sallam, i, 10; Ibn Rashik 
al-Kayrawani, 30; al-Muzaffar al-‘Alawi, Nadrat al- 
ighrid, 356-7; al-Zamakhshari, v, 218-19, § 132). From 
the 3rd/9th century onward, works of criticism follow 
the same line. Ibn Kutayba asserts in this context 
that poetry is the mine of sciences of the ancient 
Arabs, the book of their wisdom, the archives of their 
history, the treasury of their great days (sc. battles) 
and the rampart which defends their glory (Uyin al- 
akhbar, Cairo 1925, ii, 185). Military, cultural, lin- 
guistic, literary and social history are found condensed 
in this discourse. 

On the other hand, empirical observations of zool- 
ogy, meteorology and botany accumulated in the same 
texts. Like any science, to be in a position to serve, 
it is essential that this poetry be authentic; otherwise, 
it has no utility. In effect, poetry of high quality is 
the proper means of inculcating the values of the 
Ancients, who were models of human behaviour. By 
means of the exalted ma‘ani which it puts at the dis- 
posal of the cultivated man, it enables him to com- 
pose verses, adages and sentences which are so well 
cast that they appeal to the sympathies of audiences 
in all periods. ‘Abbasid critics considered pre-Islamic 
poetry as a great reservoir of quotations of consider- 
able utility for talented folk of all periods. The pur- 
pose of every poem is to dispense wisdom; in this, 
they are removed from our current conceptions which 
are alone responsible for the aesthetic finality. 

In fact, these precious materials are in a sorry state 
on account of the considerable number of falsifica- 
tions which have intruded (Ibn Sallam, 4, § 3, wa-fi 
tshi‘n mufta‘al” mawdi‘“ kathir'" “in poetry, a consider- 
able portion is false, forged and counterfeit”). This 
defect results from the written éaddwul (mode of trans- 
mission). In poetry, Ibn Sallam declares, it is neces- 
sary to set aside the gleanings of scriptory transmission 
(wa-laysa li-ahad" an yakbala ‘an sahifat wa-la yarwi ‘an 
suhuft “all persons should refuse to accept a poem 
deriving from a register; they should decline to repeat 
the transmission of a connoisseur [trained] in the reg- 
isters”, Ps.-al-Khali] b. Ahmad, K. al-‘Ayn, Baghdad 
1967, iii, 120). Furthermore the term ¢ashif [q.v.] 
(forgery) was allegedly derived from sahifa (al-Djawhart, 
al-Sthah, Beirut 1979, vi, 1384, b., 1.1). 

Beyond the willingness to create a new branch of 
poetics, that of éashif, an attempt is observed on the 
part of Ibn Sallam to determine the identity of those 
entitled to transmit the classical heritage. It is from 
this perspective that it is appropriate to consider the 
charges against Hammad and members of his school. 
Was it his wish to entrust these tasks to scholars who 
worked according to the methods of the School of 
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Basra and to shun the disciples of the School of Kufa? 
The stakes were high; if this principle were followed, 
Basran scholars would become the sole guardians of 
pre-Islamic poetry or, in other words, the sole guar- 
antors of the Arabic poetical corpus. 

This attempt seems to have been long-lasting since 
the works of Hamza al-Isfahant and of Aba Hilal al- 
‘Askari on fashif contain an impressive list of Basran 
‘ulama’. There is nothing Saussurian about this hos- 
tility towards the scriptory which emanates from 
conceptual intransigence. Writing, being by nature 
defective, did not permit an accurate and faithful 
transmission of texts. Works of poetics, of adab and 
of grammar teem with anecdotes concerning the errors 
and changes introduced by transmitters, errors attrib- 
utable to graphical mistakes and to defective readings 
(Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 20-1, 71 [nn. 82, 84]; Hamza 
al-Isfahani, al-Tanbih ‘ala hudith al-tashif, Baghdad 
1967, 55; al-Suydti, op. cit., ii, 355). 

The sht‘r—‘ilm parity could derive, as Heinrichs main- 
tains, from the care taken by theoreticians to exclude 
any trace of fiction from poetry. Whatever the case, 
this parity has made it possible to express in new 
terms the relations between the latter and religion. 
Poetry and Islam 

In Islam, the religious disciplines represent the 
ultimate “én. The afore-mentioned equivalence legiti- 
mised poetry and conferred on it a status immedi- 
ately below the sciences of religion in terms of the 
rigour and of the demands of authenticity. The noisy 
conflicts of the early stages soon gave way to a degree 
of tolerance, itself replaced in the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th 
centuries by a honeymoon: shi‘r is accepted in the 
most orthodox circles as a privileged discipline of 
Islamic culture when it fulfils certain conditions; the 
very orthodox Ibn Kutayba writes in this context, wa- 
kullu ‘tlm muhtadi” ila ’l-sama‘%i wa-ahwadju ila dhalika 
Slmu ’l-dint thumma ‘l-shi‘ru “every science must be 
transmitted orally; and this requirement is nowhere 
so great as in the religious sciences, and after these 
in poetry” (op. cit, 20, tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes; 
see also 70-1, nn. 79-81, much valuable information 
provided by this eminent scholar). This mutation of 
sha‘ara (to feel) to sha‘ara (to know) in religious circles 
takes on in the opinion of the poet-theoretician Adonis 
the significance of a veritable revolution. Henceforward, 
poetry ceases to depend on simple sensation, i.e. the 
primary degree of cognition, and belongs to the uni- 
verse of the most exalted truth (Poétque, 77). 

Poetry also figures prominently in the classification 
of sciences established by leading scholars. 

Examination of such a list would seem to be con- 
siderably more informative than recourse to always 
unreliable traditions, regarding a favourable attitude 
on the part of the Prophet, of ‘A’isha, of one or other 
Companion or Successor (traditions compiled and 
annotated by Mustafa ‘Ulayyan, Nahw nah@) islami fi 
nriwayat al-shiy wa-nakdii, ‘Amman 1944; al-Nahshali, 
22; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. xxvi) (HAL, i, 391; 
Cantarino, 28-34, emphasise the negative attitude of 
these same figures with regard to poetry). In the course 
of time, the problem posed by these relationships 
ultimately loses all cultural or religious significance; it 
then recurs in agjzd’, pl. of gjuz’, formally arranged 
in antithetical sections (“Abd al-Ghani b. ‘Ali al-Mu- 
kaddasi, Djuz’ ahddith al-shi‘r, ‘Amman 1989, 37-80, 
favourable traditions, 81-98, unfavourable point of view. 

Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064 [g.v.]} places the “im al- 
gui immediately after the sciences of the Kur’an, of 
grammar and of lexicography. Like his predecessors, 
he assigns to this ‘én a double aim, moral and util- 





itarian, and distinguishes three branches: one which 
is illicit in the case where a man devotes himself to 
it entirely; a second which is licit but subject to numer- 
ous reservations, since here the man devotes to it the 
most lucid part of his time; a third is strongly rec- 
ommended, being the case in which the believer 
devotes to it a part of his time. Thus conceived, this 
science of poetry is of undoubted utility; it inculcates 
in the one who practises it wisdom (fikma) and a 
more profound understanding of Arabic grammar 
and language (Risalat al-talkhis l-wudjih al-takhlis, in 
Ras@il Ibn Hazm al-Andalust, Beirut 1981, iii, 163-4). 

It should be clearly stated that at no time was 
there objection to poetry as such. Furthermore, only 
the believer who composes /igja@’ or eulogies to some- 
one who does not deserve this, or who composes friv- 
olous poems evoking the fineries of women, is judged 
impious (/astk). 

(c) The school of badi‘ or poetics according to Abu 
Tammam. 

The ‘Abbasid critics associate the appearance of 
badi‘ with modernity: the poets of their era opted for 
this poetic language because of their late arrival. For 
Ibn Tabataba, the Ancients said everything because 
they preceded all others. Their verses encapsulated 
original maGni in the most elegant and the purest 
language. Modern poets could not compete with them 
in this domain. They thus exerted all their ingenuity 
to composing extremely reflective poems, their supe- 
riority residing in the subtlety of exceedingly elabo- 
rate thought. Their poems are the fruit of a sustained 
effort, they are mutakallifs in comparison with the 
natural fluidity of their predecessors (Ibn Tabataba, 
15). And then dadi‘ appeared. The facts seem to con- 
firm this analysis beyond all expectation. In fact, the 
first fruits are associated with Muslim b. al-Walid [¢.v.] 
alias Sari‘ al-Ghawani (d. 208/823). It is said that he 
attempted in his poems to convey the message in 
terms of its finest image. He is the first, according to 
Ibn Kutayba, to have softened verse and rendered 
the sense subtle; he was also the source of inspira- 
tion of Abi Tammam (Shi, 528). Ibn Kutayba’s 
remarks clearly show that Abi Tammam is consid- 
ered the undisputed champion of this school. 

Von Grunebaum sees in the appearance of this 
poetic school a reaction against the platitudes engen- 
dered by the conceptions of modernist poets, who ex- 
pressed their thoughts in excessively limpid language 
in short verses. The poetry of Abi Tammam consti- 
tutes an attempt to halt these modernists (Growth, 
132-3). 

The poetics of badi‘ comprise the following ele- 
ments: (i) the poetics of Djahilt orality, based on a 
logical and apparent line between the signified and 
the signifier, is definitively rejected; images are dis- 
mantled, as are the hybrids and the inherited expres- 
sions which constituted the reservoir exploited by the 
poets of subsequent generations. The new imagery 
disconcerted critics and scholars with its original char- 
acter; they saw it as eccentric poetry, bordering on 
anti-poetry, to borrow an expression of Ibn al-A‘rabi. 
(ii) Rhetorical embellishment is consciously pursued; 
sometimes this is taken to absurd lengths, as was the 
case with Abu Tammam (Heinrichs, 25). Flourishes 
are raised to the status of essential principle of com- 
position; they no longer constitute a device for enhanc- 
ing the beauty of the discourse. (iii) Henceforward, 
the image constitutes an end in itself. The poets of 
badt‘ were prodigious builders of images: swords, in 
a poem of al-Mutanabbi, are dejected and emaciated 
by love-sickness (al-‘Arf al-tayyib, 147, v. 1, ka-annama 
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yubdina min “ishki ’l-rikabi nuhiila). (iv) An extensive and 
profound knowledge of the treasures of the language 
is required for the unfettered composition of hybrids 
and metaphors, without which the language could 
constitute an obstacle. (v) The faculty of inventing 
ma‘ant or that of forming new ones by means of 
derivation (tawlid al-ma‘Gni) is considered a necessity. 
In fact, what is involved is the thorough exploitation 
of one ma‘nd before moving on to another; this con- 
tributes to the cohesion and organic unity of the 
poem. By this procedure, the badi‘ school is clearly 
distinguished from previous methods of poetry, con- 
tent to put forward the ma‘né or to deal with it very 
briefly. (vi) Poetic creativity is turned further towards 
original discovery. (vii) Badi‘ locates poetry in wnit- 
ing, all the more so since certain flourishes depend 
on a visual and graphical effect (cf. the very infor- 
mative analysis by Adonis, Poétigue, 50-5, 65-7). 

This more reflective, more intellectualised poetry 
first astonished, then aroused strong reservations; 
theoreticians considered it a text dependent on rea- 
son rather than on sensation or song. In comparisons 
between Abi Tammam and al-Buhturi, it is conven- 
tional to see in the former a thinker who speaks to 
the intellect and in the latter a singer who addresses 
the emotions. Furthermore, it perhaps facilitated the 
appearance of the theory of poetic obscurity. 

(d) Limpidity as opposed to obscurity in poetry. 

In the 2nd/8th century, writing had not succeeded 
in suppressing the orality of poetry; writing served as 
an instrument of memory for poets, and their dis- 
course did not experience notable changes, particu- 
larly the separation of poetry from thought. On the 
basis of this principle, al-Djahiz proceeded to promote 
a poetry which would be beyond any interpretation 
and understood without exertion of thought. For this, 
easy and supple speech was an essential condition; to 
this end, recourse to gharib (rare terms) is denounced; 
on the other hand, the poet is encouraged to use 
words which are conventional, agreeable and easily 
heard, and thereby immediately grasped. In short, 
clarity is the supreme quality in poetry. More than 
any other, al-Djahiz advocated the poetics of wudih 
or limpidity (Bayan, i, 106; Bencheikh, Poétique, 84-6). 
This conception enjoyed lasting success, in the opin- 
ion of critics from Abi Hilal al-‘Askari (Arazi, 485-7), 
by way of Ibn Sinan al-Khafadji (Sir al-fasaha, Cairo 
1932, 290-1; Arazi, 482) to Ibn al-Athir (a/-Mathal al- 
s@ir, ii, 415-7; Arazi, 483). It is interesting in this 
context to note the high esteem in which tashim is 
held (= the quality of a poem where the hearer, hav- 
ing heard the first hemistich is in a position to fore- 
see the remainder of the verse and to anticipate with 
the recitation of the second). This procedure requires 
a poetic language of crystal transparency and a sta- 
bility of relations between poet and public, such as 
existed at the time of the Djahiliyya (D. Semah, Poetry 
and its audience according to medieval Arab poeticians, in 
IOS, xi [1991], 91-105). 

On the other hand, a decidedly less important trend 
opts for the mysterious in poetry. For Abi Hilal al- 
Sabi, the best poem is that in which the basis is 
wrapped in obscurity. This poetical obscurity consti- 
tutes the very essence of this form of discourse (wa- 
afkharu “t-shirt ma ghamuda fa-lam yu‘tika gharadahu ila 
ba‘da mumajalat” wa-‘ard” minka ‘alayhi “the best poetry 
is poetry surrounded by mystery, which yields up its 
intentions only after numerous tergiversations and a 
request that you address yourself to it” [Arazi, 498, 
§ 2]). Prose, to be effective, needs to be immediately 
understood; this is why it depends on limpidity. As 


regards shi‘; the obscure constitutes, according to al- 
Sabi, a necessity on the level of creative activity. Being 
confined within tightly-drawn limits, ie. the verse, 
this discourse is constrained, as a result of fragmen- 
tation at the level of the line, to move within extremely 
narrow limits and to express brief thoughts which are 
considerably more superficial than those of letters 
(the critics of the period were satisified with the con- 
cept of the independent verse as a unit of composi- 
tion conveying one meaning, Ibn Sallam, op. cit., i, 360-1; 
al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 44). The kath has at his dis- 
posal unlimited space and is not subject to any yoke 
hampering his freedom of expression; he can thus 
give to ideas an almost absolute priority. On the other 
hand, the poet, confined within a narrow space, that 
of the verse, is obliged, to avoid falling into platitude, 
to veer towards an excess of ma‘ani (fadl fi *l-ma‘na) 
and the ideas expressed err on the side of exagger- 
ated concision. The inevitable result is a certain affect- 
edness, an expression remote from the natural and 
an elliptical style (Ibn al-Athir, op. cit, ii, 415; Ibn 
Abi ’I-Hadid, 303, 305; ‘Id Radja’, Dirasat, 1979, 34; 
Arazi, 478). It is appropriate to stress that al-Sabr 
introduces to us a constitutive element of poetry, which 
characterises the most successful examples. In devel- 
oping this notion of poetics, al-Sabr was probably 
thinking of the poetry of his time, that of badi‘ 
which responds partially, it is true, to this aesthetic 
of obscurity. 

Abi Hazim al-Kartadjanni [¢.v.], in the 7th/13th 
century, was perhaps the theoretician who best sys- 
tematised this concept. Through a game of contrasts 
cleverly set in motion, he sets out to integrate lim- 
pidity of language with obscurity of modalities and of 
thoughts (al-Kartadjanni, 172). Numerous cases were 
foreseen by this theoretician (they are revealed in 
Arazi, 480-1). His conclusion does not fail to aston- 
ish with its modern resonance: the ma‘né must be del- 
icate and subtle by definition; the more that thoughts 
err on the side of subtlety, the more the poetic phrase 
will need to mobilise an excess of clarity; thus is 
achieved a fine equilibrium where the two entities are 
opposed and integrated (al-Kartadjanni, 177-8). Von 
Grunebaum correctly observes in this context that 
poetic obscurity existed in poetry in mediaeval Europe 
and that it consisted of an extension of Aristotelianism 
(Aesthetic, 328-9). 

Unfortunately for Arabic poetry, the ideas of al- 
Sabi were generally misunderstood by classical critics 
as well as by certain modern researchers, who have 
seen here a call for obscurantism in poetic language 
(Arazi, 483-5, § 1.3.1.). Accorded a hostile reception, 
they seem to have played only a marginal role in 
poetics. 

(e) Al-lafz wa ’l-ma‘na. 

The critics were fascinated by the concrete for- 
mulation of the poetical idea. Much less clear was 
the question, should this formulation be considered as 
dependent on the treatment of the words or on the 
conceptual content? Since the objective of poetry is 
not the thing stated but the manner in which it is 
stated, it was in the natural order of things to estab- 
lish a distinction between the two entities and to pre- 
fer lafz over ma‘nd. Furthermore, the confinement of 
the ma‘Gni within a limited space, which was not to 
be overstepped, persuaded poets to concentrate all 
their efforts on finding the formal garment best suited 
to the allotted space, and it induced them to adopt 
the same attitude as that held by the critics. The poet 
exercises the highest degree of control over his mate- 
rial, which is language. An intangible sign of this 
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control is the concision which is strongly recommended. 
Al-Djahiz played an essential role in the constitution 
of this conception; he was followed enthusiastically by 
later scholars of poetry (al-Hayawan, iii. 131-2; al- 
“Askari, Sind‘atayn, 58; Von Grunebaum, Aesthetic, 327; 
Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung, 286-7). 

In the 5th/1 1th century, ‘Abd al-K4hir al-Djurdjani 
was concerned to stress the negative nature of the 
Djahizian concept of ma‘Gni. First of all, the separa- 
tion of /afz and of ma‘n@d seemed to him an aberra- 
tion; it was hardly conceivable to separate the objective 
which is sought, i.e. the modalities of expression, from 
their projection into words. On the other hand, he 
challenges the notion that the literary merit of a poem 
emanates solely from the beauty of the terms used, 
conceived as preponderant units. A term cannot be 
fasth in itself, but only through its concurrence with 
the ma‘ani and the harmony which it establishes 
between the different elements of expression. If al- 
Djahiz is to be followed, thoughts and their modalities 
will come to be excluded from the domain of elo- 
quence and poetry will be reduced to verbal juggling, 
banishing the beauty of the composition (a/-nazm) and 
the quality of the texture of the poem (al-ta’if) (Djamil 
Sa‘d, 175-90). 

It is, however, appropriate to mention the existence, 
at a very early stage, of an approach opposed to the 
supremacy of formalism. According to a work of Ibn 
Abi Tahir Tayfar (d. 280/893 [g.v.], thus a contem- 
porary of al-Djahiz), al-Manthiir wa ‘l-manziim, it is 
possible to state that it was the ma‘@ni which con- 
ferred on pre-Islamic poetry its undisputed primacy. 
It needs to be recalled that ma‘nd is a mixed entity 
dependent simultaneously on style and on thought, 
on form and on essence and on the treatment of 
words and the content. This integration of lafg and 
of ma‘na is a very healthy element in poetry, since it 
establishes no distinction between essence and form. 
The Seven long [poems] (a/-sab‘ al-tiwal) possess in 
common a profusion of ma‘Gni of unrivalled beauty: 
fa-mina ‘l-shi‘ri ‘l-ladhi la mathila lahu al-kasa@’idu *l-sab‘u 
L-tiwalu ‘l-latt kaddamtha ’l-‘ulama’u ‘ala s@in ‘l-ash‘an 
fa-inna ‘l-wahidata minha tashmilu ‘ala maGnin la mathila 
lahé “in this poetry which has no equal, the Seven 
long [poems] which the scholars placed above all 
other poems; each in fact includes numerous ma‘Gni, 
unique in their genre” (Beirut 1977, 21-2). If the 
poems of Imru’ al-Kays, of Zuhayr, of ‘Antara, of 
Labid, of ‘Amr b. Kulthim, of al-Harith b. Hilliza 
and of al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani are counted among 
the pearls of Arabic poetry, it is because of the beauty 
of their motifs. The superiority of every poet depends 
on the range of the ma‘Gni which he has enunciated, 
and the grading of poets according to categories 
(tabakat) is done in accordance with these criteria. 
This conception developed by al-Hirmazi (flor. in the 
time of al-Rashid, 170-93/786-809, preceding al-Djahiz 
by a generation) was adopted by Ibn Tayfar, Ibn 
Djinni and al-Djurdjani, but remained a minority and 
somewhat marginal view. 

C. The philosophers 

The influence of Aristotelian ideas on the evolu- 
tion of Arabic poetics has been decisive; these have 
been the ideas most systematically explored by the 
Muslim philosophers. Unlike the theoreticians, the 
philosophers were concerned to clarify a complete 
poetic art; they conceived poetry as a universal cul- 
tural phenomenon. Their speculations possess a hith- 
erto unknown scientific rigour, since they considered 
poetic discourse as a subdivision of logic. They thus 
deny any role in poetry to the imagination and estab- 





lish incompatibility between reason and poetry (Von 
Grunebaum, Aesthetic, 323). 

These poetics of the philosophers do not derive 
from a more or less accurate paraphrase of the Poetics 
of Aristotle. It is rather a question of commentaries 
expressing the personal opinions of those philosophers 
who took inspiration from the notions expressed in 
al-Mu‘allim al-awwal. Three essential principles domi- 
nate the poetic art as viewed by the philosophers: 
truth (and falsehood), imitation and evocation. 

(i) Aristotelian theory makes of poetical beauty an 
ornament and a generalisation of the truth. According 
to the philosophers, and more specifically Ibn Rushd, 
the poet should evoke, with eloquence and _plausi- 
bility, a chosen and average nature which is true for 
all times and for the greatest public, thus detaching 
the permanent from the ephemeral; this is called 
al-hakika, the truth (Cantarino, 37). However, poetry 
is accorded the right to turn away from obligatory 
truth; this is the well-known poetic kadhib which dif- 
fers from its homonym as employed by the critics. 
The latter understood it as meaning falsehood in the 
literal sense. On several occasions, traditions recount 
very flattering anecdotes regarding the veracity of cer- 
tain poets, in particular, Zuhayr; the qualities attrib- 
uted to patrons in his eulogistic poems are genuine 
qualities. In this context, the maxim adhabu ‘l-shi‘ri 
asdakuhu “the finest of poems is the most truthful” 
makes its appearance. Beyond this ethical aspect (Von 
Grunebaum, Spirit, 46-7; Ihsan ‘Abbas, Nakd, 34-6) 
critics have questioned the exactitude of ma‘Gni, as in 
the work of al-Amidi. In consequence, everything 
dependent on the impossible is bad. This attitude does 
not lack positive results, such as the necessity for the 
urban poet to employ a poetic language which accords 
with the milieu in which he lives and with clarity 
(hana) of expression (Von Grunebaum, Critic, 104). 

Among the philosophers, this concept rather signi- 
fies the right accorded to poetry to turn away from 
objective truth. In fact, from this perspective, recog- 
nition is given to the legitimacy of poetical subjec- 
tivity, or to that of the imagination which is the cause 
of muhdkat (see below). For the poet, this faculty pre- 
vails over thought, as is affirmed by al-Farabi, Ibn 
Sina and Ibn Rushd (al-Rabi, 114-15, with abundant 
bibl.). As the imagination conceives and expresses a 
mimesis and a resemblance and not reality, it is a 
case of a kadhib, and the best poem is that which 
succeeds more than others in giving the illusion of 
reality, in inducing belief in the veracity of this muhakat. 

(ii) Takhayyul denotes the power of creating images; 
it is stimulated, according to Ibn Sina, by an emo- 
tion which arouses the poet, by respect or admira- 
tion, by sadness or gaiety (Fann al-shi‘T min ktab al-Shifa’; 
Djawémi‘ al-shi‘r, 67-80). This power derives from a 
faculty called al-mutakhayyila (according to al-Kindi, a/- 
musawwira, for al-Farabi, al-kalb) responsible for the 
re-actualisation of images which have been perceived 
in the past. At the time of inspiration, the mutakhay- 
yila does not confine itself to reviving these images, 
it restructures them, initiates new combinations of 
images which did not exist in this form in reality (al- 
Farabi, Ara’ ahl al-madina al-fadila, 70-2). The poet is 
therefore obliged to keep in mind those images stored 
in his memory, perhaps also the ma‘nz inherent in 
these images and to remodel them in a new, or even 
divergent fashion. Ibn Sina adds to this the entire 
stylistic apparatus, such as poetic language, technical 
procedures, rhyme, metre and even ma‘Gni (Fann al- 
shi‘r min kitab al-Shifa’, 163). Thus conceived, takhayyul 
ultimately encompasses the whole process of creation. 
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The Islamic philosophers ranked it above the kuwwa 
natika or logical force, but made it subservient to the 
intellect (al-‘okl) on which it depends totally. The 
process of al-takhayyul al-shi‘i appears to be a kind of 
emanation (fayd) or of vague and imprecise inspira- 
tion (ham ghadmid). Such a conception confers on 
poetry a status resembling that of prophecy or some- 
thing close to it; both are phenomena of conscious 
inspiration involving subjects endowed with natural 
dispositions. If poetry is part of logic, the fact remains 
that it lies in the eighth and last position according 
to the classification adopted by al-Kindi and, later, 
by al-Farabr (al-Robi, 54-6). 

All visions of takhyil, translated into language, are 
transformed into muhakat or akwal muhdkiya, i.e. sym- 
bols, mimeses and enigmas. Were it not for muhdkat, 
the human mukhayyila would be incapable of operat- 
ing and would remain at the stage of virtuality. 

(iii) Arts such as drawing and painting are based 
on muhakat or imitation. Only poetry, among ail the 
other arts, is a muhdkat in the form of words. This 
faculty reconstructs the real into a better or worse 
form through the allocation of excess of beauty or of 
ugliness. Poetic discourse thus surpasses and transcends 
the real. In fact, this discourse, which is itself the fruit 
of muhakat, constitutes a subjective apprehension, since 
it depends on the vision which exists in the mukhayyala 
of the poet. In these terms, al-Farabi stresses, a poem 
does not constitute a totally identical imitation of real- 
ity, but there is a relation of resemblance. 

Ibn Sina gives valuable particulars regarding the 
nature and functioning of this force; it does not oper- 
ate in the case of fables and of stories set to metre 
and rhyme. Neither of these belongs to the category 
of poetry. In the versified Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.] and 
in stories or tales, all is fictitious. They cannot be 
classed as shir, which is concerned with things that 
exist or could exist. The Islamic philosophers followed 
the Aristotelian concept of the poet’s role as trans- 
mitter of an event which is real or which could be 
so. Poetry, from this point of view, is closely akin to 
philosophy; both aspire to express global verities. 

As regards the objectives which poetry sets out to 
retain, beyond aesthetic pleasure which is the primary 
aim, it is considered a school for the improvement 
of the soul. It is thus essentially a didactic discourse, 
being more easily digested by the “common people”. 
It is the only means by which the latter can assim- 
ilate wisdom. Thus the ethical aspect, so highly 
esteemed by the puritans, is brought into play. The 
discourse which inflames the instincts and induces men 
to commit evil acts is thus denounced, and for this 
reason al-Farabi reviles Arabic poetry as a school “of 
cupidity and mendacity”. Ibn Miskawayhi advises that 
young people should not be instructed in the poetry 
of the nasib, since it encourages fornication; on the 
other hand he sees educational merit in poems which 
celebrate courage and manliness. 

D. The first grammarians 

The first grammarians showed great interest in 
archaic poetry. Modern scholars have insisted on stress- 
ing the primal role played by versified texts in the 
researches of Arab grammarians and in the develop- 
ment of ‘Arabiya, the classical Arabic language. Al- 
shir al-kadim took the role of shahid, proof text, and 
thus guardian of validity, of legitimacy of usage and of 
quality (Blachére, HLA, i, 89-96, 111-12). H. Fleisch 
asserts that treatises of grammar from the 2nd/8th 
century to the period of the Nehda, in fact present 
the grammar of Djahili poetry. Classical Arabic gram- 
mar allegedly revealed, studied and codified a stage 











of the language, that represented by ancient poetry 
(Traité de philologie arabe, i, 1961, 9-10; see also, J. Fiick, 
‘Arabiyya, Paris 1955, 5; ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Shilkani, 
al-ATab al-ruwat, Tripoli (Libya) 1391/1982, introd., 7, 
29; Ibrahim Anis, Min asrar al-lugha, Cairo 1958, 321). 

Careful study of Stbawayhi’s Kitab reveals the domi- 
nant role of the speech of Bedouin heard directly 
from their own mouths. Furthermore, discernible in 
the approach of the great grammarian is a certain 
reluctance to use shi to legitimise a linguistic facet 
(Sibawayhi, Kitab, Paris 1881-5, 7). In § 7 of the Kitab, 
he declares that the rules governing kalam differ from 
those governing shir; in other words, as grammar 
seeks to codify the rules of the language, it cannot 
rely on poetry. Furthermore, having quoted a verse 
and studied the form of expression which it initiates 
on the level of morphology and syntax, Sitbawayhi 
adds wa-hadha 14 yadjiizu illa fi ‘I-shiri wa-fi daf” mina 
‘t-kalam “this is only permissible in poetry and in 
approximative speech” (ibid, 18, |. 3). This equiva- 
lence of poetry = approximative discourse dispenses 
with any commentary. This manner of regarding the 
poetic language derives from a broader conception of 
this form. This disciple of al-Khalil b. Ahmad seems 
to have had little appreciation for the very artificial 
figures and expressions adopted by the poetic lan- 
guage. When he introduces poets, he criticises them 
“for being ready to accept aberrant forms and fig- 
ures to such a point that they use words improperly, 
because they are [metrically] convenient and are not 
vitiated by any deficiency as regards the measure” 
wa-yahtamiliina kabha ‘l-kalami hatta yada‘ihu fi ghan 
mawdithi li-annahu mustakim” laysa fihi naksu (ibid., 9). 
For his part, Hamza al-Isfahani (4th/10th century 
[¢.v.]) also fulminates against aberrant figures and the 
violence done to the language by poets (‘asf al-lugha) 
on account of the tyrannies of form to which they 
are subject (al-Tanbih ‘ala hudiith al-tashif, Beirut 1992 
[= Damascus 1968], 97-101). Later, the linguistic quest 
changes on account of the closure of the doors of 
idjtihad in grammar, and visiting the desert is seen as 
futile on account of the degradation of Bedouin speech. 
Consequently, ancient poetry is endowed with incom- 
parable prestige in the eyes of grammarians: it is the 
perfect expression of good usage. In relatively late 
grammatical works, only the poetical shawdhid are 
retained for purposes of testimony. 

V. Unregulated poetry. 

Unregulated is used here in the sense of unre- 
strained, excessive (Grand Robert, s.v.). This is in fact 
the period of the fantastic, to borrow the expression 
of Heinrichs, in the long evolution of Arabic poetry. 
By means of an intensive and original usage of tropes, 
the poets break all logical links between the elements 
in a comparison; they opt for an imagery totally 
divorced from nature and proceed towards construc- 
tions dependent on the imaginary, in other words a 
fantastic creation. The later ‘Abbasid poets show them- 
selves consummate masters of this art. An example 
given by Heinrichs is the image whereby al-Sanaw- 
barl compares red anemones tossed by the wind with 
banners made of rubies set on a background of chryso- 
lites (Heinrichs, 26). 

In order to understand the full significance of this 
approach, it needs to be linked to the role of the 
image in the poetics of al-Djurdjani. Metaphorical 
language, he asserts, is magic (Asrar, 40). The image 
reconciles the irreconcilable, unites incompatible 
opposites and introduces us to a world of the bizarre, 
in which images are not immediately comprehended 
by the imagination (z#id., 140, 144, 150, 188). Evidently, 
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what is involved here is an artificial creation, even a 
discourse full of affectation. There is nothing pejo- 
rative in this concept. Modern conceptions of aes- 
thetics consider it on the contrary as an art form 
tending towards irrealism, refined and sophisticated, 
drawn to fantasy and paradox and transcending affec- 
tation and oddity; the subjects here are unashamedly 
fantastic, even esoteric. This important process of evo- 
lution proceeded for several centuries. Beginning in 
the 4th-5th/10th-11th centuries, it reached its zenith 
in the 6th-12th century. The centuries of affectation 
are characterised by an intense poetic activity directed 
entirely towards a single objective: what matters in 
poetry is literature, i.e. recourse to a formed and for- 
malised language. 

(1) The reval of established genres. 

The poets of these centuries are outstanding paint- 
ers. In the Ayytibid and Mamlik periods, descriptive 
poetry demonstrates an intense love of nature; the 
poets of Spain, of Syria and of Egypt celebrate it 
with enthusiasm. The countryside is transformed here 
into a cornucopia of colours and scents bathed in 
abundant water (Ibn Munir al-Tarabulusi, Diwdén, 
Beirut 1986, 149-50, 178, the perfumes of Damascus); 
human arrangements, sthridjs, places of libation (maqjlis), 
wells, etc., are shown in the forefront of the scene 
(Ibn Munir al-Tarabulusi, 133, § 40, 134, § 42; al- 
Suyiti, Husn al-muhddara, Cairo 1967, 358-63). 
Similarly, rivers and lakes are very often celebrated 
(Umayya b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Diwan, Beirut 1990, 81, 
85, 133, 145; Muhammad Zaghlil Sallam, al-Adab fi 
*l-‘asr_al-mamliikt, Cairo 1971, 115-16). 

This attachment to nature remains a powerful in- 
fluence under the Mamliks and the Ottomans, and 
the tendency to sing the praises of its more enchant- 
ing aspects becomes a regular feature among the 
poets of the two periods: Ibn Zafir al-Haddad, Ibn 
Kasim al-Hamwi (d. 542/1156), al-Shihab al-Shaghur7 
(d. 615/1218), and for the Ottomans, Ibn al-Nakib 
(d. 1081/1670, Ibn al-Nahhas al-Halabi (d. 1052/1642) 
and Abii Ma‘tik al-Misawi (1087/1676) have evoked 
in numerous instances the beauties of Syria and, in 
the case of Egypt, the Nile and its verdant banks. At 
the same time, this taste for nature is revived by love 
of the soil, by literary reminiscences and the intro- 
duction of a new poetical form which wallows in 
nature, the muwashshah [q.v.] of Andalusian origin. Also 
encountered in the texts is a sustained interest in 
the climate and in meteorological phenomena, rains, 
wintry weather (al-Suyiuti, ii, 398), snowflakes and the 
cheerful nature of the spring (zdid.). Furthermore, con- 
ventional or scientific objects such as the astrolabe 
(Umayya b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 90-1, § 111), censers (zbid., 
93, § 118), candles, tooth-picks (Skadhardt al-dhahab, 
vi, 59), etc., which could seem prosaic at first sight, 
are frequently evoked. 

Description adopted a poetic language which was 
sometimes elliptical, most often enigmatic, and maGni 
which, far from revealing the object, screened it in a 
subtle and pleasurable manner through the adoption 
of procedures of affectation and fantasy. Very often, 
the poet gave to his description an enigmatic form 
by recourse to the interrogative pronoun “what-is- 
it-that?” (ma), and an allegorical language. Fityan 
al-Shaghiri, describing the cupola of the Umayyad 
Mosque, transforms it into a young woman (ghada) of 
great beauty born by a vulture (al-Shihab al-Shaghiri, 
Diwan, Damascus 1967, 245). Nothing in the poem 
helps the reader to penetrate the secret of this fan- 
tastic image. In these conditions, it can be understood 
how works of poetics under the Mamliks insisted on 








tawrya [g.v.] or double-meaning, the less common 
interpretation being envisaged. No fewer than three 
works are attested by al-Safadi, Ibn Hidjdja and Ibn 
Khatima (Muhammad Zaghlal Sallam, Ta’rikh al-nakd, 
ii, 332, 366, 369) which clearly illustrate the tenden- 
cies of this poetry. 

(2) The vigour of religious poetry. 

Siff poetry experienced the most ostentatious period 
of its history. The works of Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1231) 
and of Muhyi *l-Din Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) gave 
the impetus to a trend which was to be maintained 
until the Nahkda [q.v.]. Sharaf al-Din al-Ansari 
(d. 662/1264), al-Shabb al-Zarif (d. 688/1293), ‘Afif 
al-Din al-Tilimsani (690/1291), al-Zahir al-Irbili 
(d. 697/1302), Ibn al-Nahhas al-Halabi (d. 1052/1642) 
and ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulust (d. 1142/1731) are 
the loyal heirs of their illustrious predecessors. In the 
best examples, the discourse aspires to escape from 
the rational. The language is allegorical and the words 
take on a symbolic meaning which can be penetrated 
only by initiates. This essentially subjective poetry tran- 
scends semantics to express that which transcends 
words. Here, there is no self-modelling according to 
the exigencies of a well-defined dogma. In a sense, 
the involvement here is with open texts, bearing mul- 
tiple suggestions. Furthermore, the Sif poems of the 
period renew acquaintance with an ancestral tradition 
closely associated with the use of song among mys- 
tics (al-Ahwani, [bn Sana’ al-Mulk wa-mushkilat al-‘ukm 
wa ‘l-ibtikar, Cairo 1962, 197). Furthermore, no doubt 
influenced by the mystical poems of the Persian 
saki-nama, the Safi khamriya [¢.v.] enjoys a certain 
vogue; numerous poems based on this pattern are 
attested from the 7th/13th to the 12th/18th century. 
Finally, it should not be forgotten that it is this period 
which sees the emergence and proliferation of the 
poems called al-mada’th al-nabawiyya or eulogies of the 
Prophet: generally long pieces, constructed on a binary 
base, the opening being reserved for the nasih nabawi 
(a love-song addressed to the Prophet) which is com- 
bined with the na‘ al-nabi (portrait of the Prophet), 
praises and accounts of his miracles, his virtues and 
his fine deeds (Zaki Mubarak, al-Mada’th al-nabawiyya 
fi ‘-adab al-‘arabi, Cairo 1967, index). A woman, ‘A?isha 
al-Ba‘tiniyya (d. 922/1516), seems to have been par- 
ticularly distinguished in this field: she devoted a spe- 
cial diwan (diwan mustakill) to this type of poem. Certain 
researchers see in this renewal of religious poetry an 
attempt to find a refuge from an unbearable reality 
and a reaction to the decline in status of the pro- 
fessional poet. Henceforward, their numbers were to 
contract and they were replaced by scholars, in par- 
ticular, by kadis possessing profound affinities with reli- 
gious motifs (Muhammad Zaghlil Sallam, Adab, 109). 
Imitation and decline 

During the five centuries from the 5th-10th/1 1th- 
16th, Arabic poetry ceases to be regarded exclusively 
as entertainment and regains a part of its ancient pri- 
macy. Circumstances favoured this development. 
Various campaigns and victories over the Crusaders 
stirred up among contemporaries, poets in particular, 
a great wave of enthusiasm and optimism. The vic- 
tories of Salah al-Din and those of al-Zahir Baybars 
inspired numerous poems on the part of the kadi al- 
Fadil, al-‘ImAd al-Isfahani, Abu ’l-Fadl and al-Djilyani, 
who were not lacking in epic spirit (Abii Shama, al- 
Rawdatayn, Cairo 1956-62, ii, 102-18; Ibn Wasil, 
Mufarig, al-kuriib, Cairo 1953-60, 234 ff; for the 
Baybars cycle, Ibn Taghri-birdi, Nudjim, Cairo 1929- 
56, xii, 322; Basha, i, 530-3). 

This poetry is produced by epigones; the poets of 
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this period made imitation of the ancients and slavish 
adherence to established models into an institution. 

New forms, the muGrada [q.v.], the takhmis [g.v.] and 
the fasmit [see MUSAMMAT], impose on the poet the 
need to introduce whole poetical phrases, ranging from 
the hemistich and the verse to the totality of the 
kastda. The later poet becomes, at best, a commen- 
tator and his poem a continuation and elucidation of 
that of the model. The case of Safi al-Din al-Hilli 
seems typical in this respect: a considerable propor- 
tion of his poems are muGradas of poems of al- 
Mutanabbi, or tasmits of the kasida of Katari b. 
al-Fudja’a, of the émiyya of al-SSamaw’al and of the 
niniyya of Ibn Zaydiin; another poem includes the 
Lamiyyat al-‘Arab of al-Shanfara: verses by the su‘liik 
poet are cited textually (tadmin), separated one from 
another by those of the Mamlik poet. The same pro- 
cedure is attested with the maksiira of Ibn Durayd, 
two integral poems of al-Mutanabbi and of al-Tughra’i 
and the second hemistiches of the Hamdsa of Aba 
Tammam. Originally, it is quite possible that the later 
poets were induced to follow these procedures through 
their admiration for a valued heritage, or as a means 
of protecting and conserving it. In this regard, under 
the Ottomans, the poets Ibn al-Nakib and Amin al- 
Djundi (d. 1257/1841) proceeded in an absolutely 
identical fashion. Furthermore, the former, no doubt 
considering himself a memorialist, and still with the 
aim of conveying a culture, composed a poem of 119 
verses entitled Dramharat al-mughannin and dedicated to 
musicians, singers, favourites and drinking compan- 
ions (nudama’) from the Umayyads to al-R4adi; he also 
evokes here the sweetness of life among the Barmakids 
and the enjoyable parties given by al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad 
and al-Muhallabi. All these evocations were strewn 
with quotations from verses composed in earlier peri- 
ods (al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-athar fi a‘yan al-kam al- 
hadi ‘ashar, Cairo 1384, ii, 396-7). On reading Mamlik 
and Ottoman compositions, there is no justification 
for speaking of decadence or of lexicographical poetry. 
Admittedly, since the time of the Ayyibids there is 
a marked tendency among poets to engage in extrav- 
agant rhetorical games: the verses known as al-abyat 
al-mushadidjara, which can be read from beginning to 
end, but also from end to beginning, constitute, at 
best, a verbal prank and a tangible sign, perhaps the 
only one, of undeniable mastery of the language. 
Finally, poets were much fewer in number, as the 
culture itself had contracted and was upheld only in 
small and isolated enclaves. Looking to a past which 
it sought to safeguard and deprived of any regener- 
ative element, it perpetuated a patently outdated dis- 
course. At this time, poetry had lost its momentum 
and was evidently awaiting a change—which came 
with the Nahda [q.v.]. 
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(b) The modern period. 
The science of literature (tm al-adab) among the 
Arabs is defined as “the systematic science of litera- 
ture that deals with language in the form of poetry 





and prose from the point of view of purity of lan- 
guage and rhetoric” (Cheikho, ‘Jém al-adab). The Arabic 
language is considered by the Arabs as the most 
“poetic language” (al-lugha al-sha‘ira) created by God, 
a language whose characteristics distinguish it from 
other languages. As the language of the Holy Kur’an, 
Arabic acquired an aura of sanctity, stability and eter- 
nity. Thus the poetics of Arabic language should con- 
form to the language of the Kur’an and address itself 
to serious subjects. As such, a fundamental difference 
exists between Arabic and European poetics. The 
European understanding of poetics as a systematic sci- 
ence of literature, as art, as communication, as an 
expression of culture in history and as a personal cre- 
ation, was a concept which was not rediscovered by 
Arab poets until the 20th century. 

In fact, throughout the history of Arabic literature 
there are clear-cut definitions of poetry and prose, 
distinguishing one from the other, so as not to allow 
prose to be confused with poetry, though the former 
may have rhyme, rhythm, metaphor or any other 
poetical technique except metre and the intention to 
write poetry. The revolt against conventional Arabic 
metres reflected a problem with a long-disputed course 
of development. Although poetry has in the recent 
years lost its prominence, nevertheless the problem of 
the rigid rules of Arabic metre which started at the 
beginning of the 20th century is still going on. 

Poetry written in literary Arabic is considered among 
the Arabs as the most venerated and most sublime 
literary trend of Arabic literature. Hence colloquial 
poetry was excluded as a literary genre. During the 
19th and beginning of the 20th centuries, under the 
impact of the West, some Arab poets tried to intro- 
duce new poetic diction, metaphors, themes and to 
find new forms and music which suited them, in order 
to be able to avoid what they considered the enslaving 
style, monometre and monorhyme, and the sonorous 
and declamatory tone of the classical Arab poetry. 

Arab poets noticed that the most distinctive fea- 
tures in European poetry when compared with Arabic 
are the dramatic, narrative and epic poetry, which 
use stanzaic form and blank verse, while the most 
prominent trend in Arabic poetry is confined to the 
lyrical monorhymed ode (kasida [q.v.]). However, most 
of the Arab poets, mainly the neo-classicists of the 
second half of the 19th century, who were convinced 
of the richness of their language, agreed that rhyme 
is essential in Arabic poetry. It provides a musical 
effect and adds melody through the harmony of sound; 
it proves the ability of the poet and attracts atten- 
tion; it adds dignity and helps in memorising the 
sequence of lines; it divides the poem into equal and 
parallel verses; it raises and satisfies the expectation 
of the listener; and it helps to make the verse more 
memorable and binds the lines together with one com- 
mon bond. 

The neo-classical end emerged in an epoch when 
poets were still using the diction, style and poetic 
forms of the stagnation period in which the domi- 
nant social trend of poetry recorded happy and sad 
occasions, was composed with emphasis upon form 
and verbal play on words, spurious embellishment, 
paronomasia (éadjnis), plagiarism, alliterations, antithe- 
sis and different types of parallelism (synonymous, anti- 
thetical and climactic). Various types of pun were also 
used, with an emphasis upon form, such as verses in 
which all the words are without diacritical marks. 
Alternately, one word may bear the diacritical marks 
while the other words remain unmarked. It was also 
prevalent to use éaghfir, ie. to add to each verse of 
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a well-known poem a second hemistich to its first 
hemistich and a first hemistich to the second one, 
padding its meaning and extending it. Many such 
poems end with a verse denoting the year of the 
event according to the numerical value (hisa@b al-Gummal 
(g..]) of the alphabetic letters of the last hemistich 
or verse. These forms in which the poet tries to show 
his wit and his ability to draw on the supply of clas- 
sical methods stored in his memory, inventing new 
puns or tricks, transformed Arabic poetry into pseudo- 
classical poetry, into an intellectual game and an 
intelligent form of frivolous entertainment admired by 
the élite. 

During the second half of the 19th century, a new 
generation of poets influenced by European poetry, 
strove to revive the classical kasida, its form, diction, 
metaphors and themes, after its decline to low levels 
of weak and pseudo-classical verse mentioned above. 
The revival of the conventional Arab ode by neo- 
classical poets began in Egypt and the Arab world 
when the revival of the Arab-Islamic heritage was 
considered the best response to the foreign, hostile 
and invading Christian European culture. The neo- 
classical trend began with Arab poets such as Nasif 
al-Yazidjt (d. 1871 {g.v.]) in Lebanon and Mahmid 
Sami al-Baridi (d. 1914 [¢.v.]) in Egypt. The form 
of the kasida ideally suited the poets who served the 
ruling courts, high government officials, influential fam- 
ilies, the Arab national and social movements and the 
religious revival. 

Although European literary critic theories began to 
show their initial influence, yet the conventional def- 
inition of poetry was the dominant one among Arab 
scholars and prosodists. Conservative poets and writers 
still dealt with the usual themes such as madih (pan- 
egyric), ritha’ (elegy), ghazal (erotic poetry), wasf (descrip- 
tion), taka@nt (congratulation) and served rulers and 
influential personalities. In this neo-classical Arabic lit- 
erature, Arab poets revived the rhetoric and declama- 
tory style and the religious and fatalistic spirit of 
classical poetry. The new poetics sought to emulate 
the conventions and the basic canons of poetics through 
mu‘arada {q.v.) (imitation of an excellent classical poem 
using the same metre, rhyme and theme with the 
intention of surpassing it). This trend of platform 
poetry developed not only to serve rulers, religious 
and national revivals but also to emphasise national 
ideas by recalling the glorious and profound classical 
heritage. 

When the Ottoman consul-general in Bordeaux, 
Rahi al-Khalidi [¢.v.] compared the “i/m al-adab among 
the Arabs and the Europeans, he said in his monu- 
mental Ta’rikh “iin al-adab that European writers claim 
that Arab poets were interested in word-juggling and 
artificial embellishment with and without diacritical 
dots and in rhetorical devices, yet with no thought 
or fictional imagery. Moreover, these European writ- 
ers say that the makdmat [g.v.] deal with deception, 
with erotic subjects directed towards males and with 
perverted love. To these accusations, they add that 
when great Arab poets and writers deal with deep 
thoughts, they express them in an artificial and dif- 
ficult language (2nd ed., 71-2). 

Yet the neo-classical poets were proud to achieve 
the purity of diction, strength of texture, polished lan- 
guage, aristocratic tone, rhetorical devices considered 
as making up the only perfect and sublime poetry, 
expressive of the collective conscience and aesthetics 
of their religion and culture. Any other form or style 
was considered inferior or unsuitable for the “serious” 
subjects of traditional poetry. The neo-classical poets’ 





identity and confidence in their culture were not 
shaken. They saw their achievement as a step toward 
the restoration of the magnificent Arabic heritage and 
its glorious past, and precisely for this reason, any 
attack upon neo-classical poetry by modernist Arab 
critics and poets was considered as an attack on Islam. 

Modernist critics and poets sought to formulate new 
poetic theories by combining Arabic conventional poet- 
ics with modern European theories. Even in 1949, 
after the rise of three romantic schools in Arabic 
poetry, al-Rabita (1920-31) in the USA, al-Diwan (1921), 
and Apollo (1932-4) in Egypt and their new theories 
of poetics, the Egyptian critic al-Khafadjf in his Fann 
al-shir (“The poetic art”) defined Arabic poetry as 
“speech versified according to the Arabic metres, with 
the intention of using metre, expressing sense and 
using rhyme”. Earlier, numerous definitions were 
attempted, which the Lebanese-American romantic 
poet, writer and critic Mikha’i] Nu‘ayma [¢.v.] con- 
sidered to be dull and inaccurate. Influenced by 
Russian poetics, especially by the critic V.G. Belinski 
(1811-48), he cautioned that, in addition to metre, 
rhyme, emotion and imagination, poetry should com- 
municate pantheistic and metaphysical sensitivity. Such 
critics maintained that poetry, as established in clas- 
sical Arabic literature, is the most artistic of all lit- 
erary genres. Poetry employs language in a particular 
manner: it makes use of alliteration and onomatopoeia, 
and it is far more tolerant of metaphors and symbols 
than prose. 

The new vision of the modernists rebelled against 
the neo-classical platform orator poet, in short, the 
elegant poet whose ambition was to become a poet- 
laureate on the pay-roll of the ruler or of the Muslim 
religious endowments (awkdf). Modernists, in contrast, 
demanded from the poet independence in the human- 
ist European tradition. The poet was now freed to 
depict his own life, emotions and thoughts as the sub- 
jects of his compositions. Unfortunately these poets 
and critics derived their deals haphazardly from hete- 
rogenous European critical, scientific and philosophi- 
cal theories, showing an indiscriminate fascination with 
all Western products in the context of their desper- 
ate quest for a theory of contemporary poetics that 
would explain the dichotomy between word and mean- 
ing, form and content. 

The pioneer modernists calculated that, by adopt- 
ing the forms and themes of Western poetry, a rev- 
olution in Arabic literature and a general change in 
the spirit of Arabic culture and poetry would ensue. 
Their objective was to attack the major neo-classical 
poets and establish their own new poetic movement. 
This struggle came to be known as the struggle 
between the old and the new (al-sira‘ bayn al-kadim 
wa ‘l-djadid). This resulted in the romantic trend in 
modern Arabic poetry, involving a vehement struggle 
on the part of the poet for freedom to express his 
own ideas and emotions and his own personal expe- 
rience. In effect, the modernists denounced the neo- 
classical blind imitation of classical themes, such as 
the yearning for the place of the beloved, or the 
lamenting over the ruins of encampments, experiences 
which they had never themselves known. 

Only during the second half of the 20th century, 
after the split in Arabic poetry into two distinct trends, 
have Arab poets and critics succeeded in formulating 
a completely new conception of Arabic poetics. Poetry 
is no longer defined in terms of its form, i.e. as speech 
in metre and rhyme. Rather, the evaluation is based 
on the poem’s expressive value and its organic unity. 
The following themes have come to assume paramount 
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importance: humanistic trends, optimistic, psychologi- 
cal and rational undercurrents, and universal experi- 
ence. The emphasis is now on thematic content; poetry 
becomes a vehicle for narrative, dramatic, epic and 
lyrical trends, and form is secondary. Form was lib- 
erated, into free verse (shi‘r hur) in the sense of vers 
irrégulier or the Cowleyan ode; blank verse (shir mur- 
sal), employing conventional Arabic feet in unrhymed 
verses, or rhymeless verses of irregular number of feet; 
in poetic prose (shir manthir), using the music of 
thought based upon repetition and parallelism; and 
even the prose poem (kasidat al-nathr) advocated by 
Adonis (‘Ali Ahmad Sa‘id) in accordance with the 
French poéme en prose. 

For the Romantic Arab poets and critics, contrary 
to the classical view, the first criterion of poetic excel- 
lence is that poetry should contain human values and 
not only embellished language. 

After the Second World War, the social-realistic 
trend in modern Arabic literature replaced the roman- 
tic trend. The poets of this trend acquired a com- 
mon ideology and employed similar artistic techniques 
and diction, forming a literary school in the proper 
sense of the word. This school insisted on utilitarian 
values and practiced engaged or purposive literature. 
They formed an ideology consisting of a blend of 
socialism and existentialism, describing their new brand 
of literature as “realistic, optimistic and constructive 
literature”. Committed literature was viewed by its prac- 
titioners as a revolt against romantic poetics, which 
they dismissed as emotional, metaphorical, pessimistic 
and destructive. 

With the gradual decline of social, political, patri- 
otic, national and descriptive trends in Arabic poetry 
during the mid-20th century and the success of the 
Romantic Arab poets in achieving harmony between 
form and content, a new trend arose. This was led 
by the Shi‘ (“Poetry”) magazine, established in Beirut 
in 1957 by Yisuf al-Khal and its theoretician the 
Syro-Lebanese poet Adonis. The group of poets who 
edited and supported the magazine dealt with the 
question of the dichotomy between the literary and 
colloquial Arabic, and gave it precedence over the 
question of words and meaning. They believed that 
language in poetry is not a means of expression but 
of creation. For the Shz‘r group, words were expected 
to suggest and inspire rather than express. In addi- 
tion, the new poetry was to have a dominant meta- 
physical tendency; it should strive to go beneath the 
surface level to the deeper reality of the universe. 

The argument of the new trend of post-modern 
poets is that political events cannot be the object of 
poetic inspiration but only of prosaic forms of liter- 
ature. To love beauty teaches people to rebel against 
oppression; as such, didactic and socio-political poetry 
are superfluous. Poetry should reflect the personality, 
mentality and psychological mood of the poet, a parti- 
cular self-image and a unique inner life. On the other 
hand, those who defend the obligation of the poet to 
his society are the proponents of a national literature 
which expresses itself in the social-realistic trend. 

The post-modern poets maintain that their new 
poetry has outgrown the conventional themes and 
tules, just as the modern age has superseded pre- 
ceding ages. Poetry, they argue, is an expression of 
a poetic experience which should not be confined to 
the personal emotions. Conventional poetry recorded 
events and emotions, but did not go beyond them. 
Modem poetry is less limited, since it attempts to 
reveal the essence of life and not merely to be moved 
by it. It assumes a more positive stand. The essence 














of modern poetry is creative and evolutionary thought, 
not precise description. It is a comprehensive realisa- 
tion of the Arab existence, a call to give expression 
to life’s deepest meaning. It stems from a metaphys- 
ical sensitivity, which does not feel things according 
to their essence, but is a quality which only the imag- 
ination can reach. This quality allows modern poetry 
to break the chains of time, events, reality and pre- 
determined ideas. It is not a reflection of something, 
but a conquest revelation of a new world. The search 
in a poem is not for images, but for a poetic uni- 
verse and for connections with the human being and 
his situation. 

With the flexible form of Arabic free verse and 
poeme en prose of the new trends of Arabic poetry, the 
modernisation of Arabic poetics was completed. This 
new poetry was influenced by classical Arabic poetry 
as well as by Western thinkers and critics from Plato 
and Aristotle to Rousseau, Darwin, Nietzsche, Scho- 
penhauer, Renan, Sainte-Beuve, Auguste Comte, 
Bergson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Sartre and Camus, as well 
as European and American poets from Shakespeare, 
Baudelaire, Eluard, Poe, Eliot, Blake, Byron, Shelley, 
Wordsworth and Whitman to Pasternak. 

The influence of these thinkers and poets has gone 
beyond changing the form and content of modern 
Arabic poetry; they have also enabled Arabs to under- 
stand better their classical heritage. This point has 
been discussed by the defender of the poetics of Arab 
modernity, Adonis, who has admitted that “I did not 
discover this modernity in Arabic poetry from within 
the prevailing Arab cultural order and its systems of 
knowledge. It was reading Baudelaire which changed 
my understanding of Abi Nuwas and revealed his 
particular poetical quality and modernity, and [it was] 
Mallarmé’s work which explained to me the myster- 
ies of Abi Tammam’s poetic language and the mod- 
ern dimension in it. My reading of Rimbaud, Nerval 
and Breton led me to discover the poetry of the mys- 
tical writers in all its uniqueness and splendour, and 
the new French criticism gave me an indication of the 
newness of al-Jurjani’s critical vision. I find no para- 
dox in declaring that it was recent Western modernity 
which led me to discover our own, older, modernity 
outside our ‘modern’ politico-cultural system estab- 
lished on a Western model” (Adonis, An introduction to 
Arab poetics, 81). 

As in the case with Western literature, modern Ara- 
bic poets use mythology, religious symbols, Greek and 
Eastern legends as well as Christian, Muslim and 
Hebraic symbols to communicate their new poetic 
vision. These symbols are employed even by practis- 
ing Muslim poets and by formerly active Communists, 
who in this respect follow Boris Pasternak and other 
Russian poets. Eastern, and especially Syro-Phoenician, 
Babylonian and ancient Egyptian mythology and gods, 
have returned to the East through Western poetry. 

These religious and mythological symbols are used 
in modern Arabic poetry not as expressions of reli- 
gious experience, but in order to convey mental and 
physical states. Their main purpose is to communi- 
cate the psychological mood of the poet, who feels 
persecuted and alienated from his politically suppres- 
sive society. His efforts to reform his society and coun- 
try are futile because of the military or semi-military 
régimes dominant in Arab countries. In this pessimistic 
context, most of the symbols used are tragic ones. 
Christ is the favourite symbol of the poet who sacri- 
fices himself for his country and people. Other sym- 
bols connected with the Crucifixion are also used, 
such as Christ bearing the Cross, an image denoting 
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the long path of suffering through which the poet has 
to pass. 

Already in 1965, these symbols provoked tremen- 
dous objections by official and the growing conserv- 
ative circles in the Arab world who announced that 
their duty was to guard the sacred and stable values 
of Muslim society. They argued that the destruction 
started by the new trends has encroached upon the 
Arabic language itself. Poetry, the art and glory of 
choice language, have a strong connection with the 
national spirit. Moreover, they have accused modern 
poetics of allowing corrupting foreign elements to pen- 
etrate the Arab existence. Among these alien elements, 
they have warned, is the practice of incorporating 
ideas and symbols derived from non-Muslim religions. 
Some of these ideas had already been rejected by 
Islam, such as Original Sin, the Crucifixion and 
Redemption. Moreover, the poets have used the word 
ilah “deity” in its original pagan sense. These attacks 
by official circles in the Arab world represent a seri- 
ous blow and a severe setback to Arabic thought. 
These conservative arguments preceded the assassi- 
nation of the Egyptian thinker Dr. Faradj Fiida, the 
attempt by Muslim fundamentalists in Egypt on the 
life of the Nobel Prize laureate of literature, Nadjib 
Mahfiiz in 1994, and the threat to assassinate the 
writer, thinker and philosopher Anis Mansi. On the 
other hand, poets such as Nizar Kabbant and Mahmiid 
Darwish remained rather conservative in their politi- 
cal attitudes and in their use of metaphor and reli- 
gious symbols. 
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(S. Morex) 

2. In Persian. 

In the introduction to Mi‘yar al-ashGr, a Persian 
textbook of prosody written in 649/1251-2, and as- 
cribed to Nasir al-Din Tit [¢.v.], sti‘r is said to be 
“imitative and measured speech” (kalam-i mukhayyal-i 
mawziin), according to the logicians, or speech “with 
measure and rhyme” (mawziin-i mukaff@) in popular 
usage. These definitions, which refer to the Aristotelian 
mimesis as well as to the basic prosodical features, 
express a conformity to a concept of poetry com- 
monly held in traditional Islamic civilisation. This is 
rooted in the paradigmatic role assigned since early 
Islam to Arabic poetry and the formal rules govern- 
ing that poetry. Persian classical poetry, the beginnings 
of which can be traced back to the 3rd/9th century, 
is the oldest example of the adaptation of an indige- 
nous poetic tradition to the Arabic standards. Although 
several fragments of Persian poems, dating back as 
far as the Ist century A.H., are on record, until the 
3rd century all lack the characteristics of metre and 
rhyme marking classical poems. They are remnants 
from the pre-Islamic poetry of Persia, which was almost 
exclusively an oral art. The prosody of that tradition 
is still imperfectly understood, but it was undoubtedly 
very different from the classical standards, especially 
because of the absence of quantitative metres and reg- 
ular rhyme. Persian critics of the Middle Ages refused 
to recognise anything as poetry that was not written 
according to these standards. Shams-i Kays [{g.v.] went 
as far as to state that prosody was in all its aspects 
an invention of the Arabs to which the Persians had 
added nothing new (Mu‘qam, 68). 

In modern times, the Indian scholar U.M. Daudpota 
still put much emphasis on the virtual identity of the 
two traditions. However, Hellmut Ritter, examining 
the aesthetic function of imagery in the poetry of 
Nizami, found a fundamental difference in the preva- 
lence of explicit poetic comparisons in Arabic poetry 
on the one hand, and a Persian preference for meta- 
phorical expression on the other (Bildersprache, 13-21; 
see also Geheimnisse, 1*f.) This immediate and flexible 
use of imagery provided Persian poetry with a man- 
neristic idiom which for centuries dominated the liter- 
ary language, both in poetry and in prose. Benedikt 
Reinert has clarified the complex relationship between 
Arabic and Persian poetry by pointing out that there 
was in fact an interplay of literary influences from 
both sides. The ‘Iraki phase in the history of Arabic 
poetry, when the muhdathiin [g.v.] poets introduced 
rhetorical innovations and new genres into the tradi- 
tion inherited from the Djahiliyya, was the immedi- 
ate ancestor of Persian poetry, but was itself influenced 
by Middle Persian forms of poetry. Features favoured 
in particular by the Persian poets were, among oth- 
ers, the use of the radif rhyme, a strict application of 
the quantitative principle in Persian metrics, a differ- 
ent structure of poetical comparisons, an excessive use 
of hyperbole, the introduction of the heroic and didac- 
tic genres and the description of nature as a theme 
for the nasib (Probleme, see esp. 72-82). 
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Writers on various aspects of literature have left 
statements about the values attached to poetry in 
Persian culture. Kay Kawis [9.v.], the author of the 
oldest Persian Mirror for Princes, classified poetry 
among the intellectual pursuits, warning at the same 
time against difficult poetry which would be in need 
of a commentary and could therefore fail to speak 
directly to those for whom it was written (K@bis-ndma, 
187). Being concerned in particular with the usefulness 
of poetry to a ruler, Nizami ‘Aridi [¢.v.] pointed to 
the catharsis which could be effected by poetry, for 
instance in politics, as well as to the publicity value 
which provided one of the most important justifica- 
tions for traditional court poetry. In rhetorical text- 
books, the practical advantage of a critical knowledge 
of poetry was emphasised for any one who was con- 
cerned with composition, including especially official 
scribes, because the stylistic convention prescribed the 
“embellishment of prose by means of poetic insertions. 

More fundamental are the attempts to establish the 
metaphysical status of poetry by emphasising its con- 
nection with human speech and logic. Such consid- 
erations are to be found as more or less obligatory 
introductions to anthologies, e.g. of ‘Awfi’s Lubab al- 
albab and Dawlatshah’s Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara’. Speech 
(sukhan) constitutes God’s special gift to mankind, by 
which the human species is distinguished from all 
other living beings. On account of its privileged rela- 
tionship to the capacity of speech, the writing of 
poetry belongs to the highest pursuits of the soul. 
Poets also frequently express their views on this par- 
ticular aspect of their art. Passages on the relation- 
ship between speech, or logic, and poetry have found 
their place among the subjects treated in the intro- 
ductions of mathnawit poems. A remarkable specimen 
is the long and intricate introduction which Nizami 
Gandjawi [¢.v.] added to the dedication of his didac- 
tic poem Makhzan al-asrir. Defending the originality 
of his work, he makes use of the allegory of a spir- 
itual journey in search of the inspiration which only 
the poet’s own heart can provide. Poetry is related 
to the logos but also to the Divine word of revela- 
tion; the latter association gives the poet a spiritual 
status close to that of the prophets. Nizami also points 
out that poetry is an immaterial art, in spite of the 
fact that it uses all the elements of the cosmos as the 
raw material for its imagery (Makhzan al-asrdr, ed. A.A. 
Alizade, Baku 1960, sections xii-xviii). 

Such a high opinion of poetry could not fail to 
lead to a discussion about the permissibility of the 
“mercenary” panegyrics of the court poets. This ques- 
tion became particularly acute since the 6th/12th cen- 
tury, when Persian poetry came to be used more and 
more for religious purposes. Sana’i [9.v.] reduced the 
conflict between his calling as a homiletic poet and 
the practices of professional court poetry to a choice 
between “the Law” (shar‘) and “poetry” (shir). Farid 
al-Din ‘Attar [g.v.], claiming the rightful use of poetry 
by the mystics, harmonised the opposition implied 
in Sana@i’s word play by adding a third term, viz. 
“the (heavenly) throne” (‘arsk), symbolising the goal of 
the mystical search, which in his view sprang from the 
same source as literary art and the obedience to the 
Law of Islam, just as the three words shared the same 
letters (Musibat-nama, 46-7). 

By then, poetry was firmly established as a medium 
for the expression of mystical experience and religious 
and ethical instruction. Remarkable for this develop- 
ment were the greater importance of the ghazal [q.v.], 
and of the didactical mathnawit [q.v.], which became 
enriched by the often intricate use of narrative ele- 











ments. The scope for secular epics became restricted, 
except on the level of popular literature. The pane- 
gyrical kastda, as well as the stanzaic poems, were 
used for other purposes more suitable to religious 
interests such as didacticism, religious hymns and ele- 
gies on the Shi martyrs. The dichotomy between 
court and religion is only a simplified model of the 
actual situation. There was an exchange of motives 
and themes, going into both directions, which gave 
Persian poetry the ambiguity which became one of 
its most fascinating features. 

According to many modern critics, Persian poetry 
reached its culmination point in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury, especially with Hafiz [9.v.], and then ceased to 
develop any further. During the Timirid period, a 
decline already began, marked by the mere imitation 
of earlier poets and an empty display of rhetorical 
virtuosity. Under the Safawids [see sarawips. III. 
Literature], there was a brief and limited revival of 
creativity, exemplified especially in the 16th century 
by the stylistic fashion of wuké‘-gi’?, and subsequently 
by the rise of the sabk-i Hindi [q.v.]. In Persia, the 
Indian style was not long accepted as an avenue to 
escape from the impasse, though it produced at least 
one generally recognized master in the poet S$a’ib 
[g.v.]. About the middle of the 18th century, a reac- 
tion to the Indian style, afterwards styled the “liter- 
ary return” (bdzgasht-i adabi), took the form of a 
neoclassicism which continued to dominate poetry until 
the 20th century. This revival was founded on the 
early court poetry, which was admired for its har- 
mony, natural grace and simplicity. Nearly all poetry 
written in the Kadjar period is at best a clever imi- 
tation of poetry produced at the courts of the 
Samanids, Ghaznawids and Saldjuks. 

In the first decade of this century, the Constitutional 
Revolution (inkiléb-i mashriita) again challenged the 
inventiveness of Persian poets. The novelty of the 
mashriita poetry consisted mainly in the introduction 
of new subjects, derived from current events, and in 
an attitude of engagement towards society, both of which 
had been virtually unknown to the classical tradition. 
Formal innovation was still only incidental to the main 
concern with contents, but a few experiments with 
prosody can be noticed, e.g. the choice of new rhyme 
schemes by Dihkhuda (1879-1956) and Bahar’s [¢.v.] 
use of uncommon variations of the stanzaic poems, 
like the mustazad, an extension of the classical mathnawi. 
More interesting was the turn towards forms hitherto 
restricted to oral poetry: both ‘Arif [9.7., in Suppl.] 
and Bahar recognised the effectiveness of the éasnif, a 
ballad already in use for popular comments on polit- 
ical events, to reach mass audiences during public 
performances of poetry and music. The strength of 
the tradition showed itself not only in the overall ten- 
dency to stick to the timeworn vocabulary and imagery, 
but also in attempts to provide individual poems from 
the past with a topical meaning. A striking example 
is the treatment of Khakani’s famous kasida on the 
ruins of the Sasanid palace at Ctesiphon as a sym- 
bol of the modern longing for the rebirth of vanished 
greatness. Muhammad Rida ‘Ishki (1893-1924 [g.v., 
in Suppl.] chose Ctesiphon as the setting for his poems 
Rastakhiz-i salatin-i Iran and Kafan-i syah, written in 
the novel form of musical drama. In an ode on the 
Communist Revolution, Lahiti (1887-1957 [9.v.]) trans- 
ferred this theme to the Kremlin. The form of the 
strife poem (mundzara), used by Asadi (11th century), 
was transformed into a medium for modern social 
and moral criticism by Parwin I‘tisami (1906-41 [g.v.]). 

The impact of Western poetry, which has been 
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instrumental in the process of literary modernisation 
in all non-Western cultures, made itself felt com- 
paratively late in Persia. Debates between the pro- 
ponents of change and the defenders of traditional 
poetry (shi7-i sunnatt) went on until after the Second 
World War, although the first signs of Western influ- 
ence can already be noticed in the early 1920s. Among 
the first to turn to Western models were ‘Ishki, with 
his musical dramas, and Iradj Mirza (1874-1924), 
whose Zuhra u Manicihr was an imitation of Shake- 
speare’s Venus and Adonis. The allegorical narrative 
Afsana (1922) is in retrospect seen as a landmark in 
the development of modern poetry, although the poet 
Nima Yishid [g.2.] did not yet depart much from 
traditional prosody. More important are the atmos- 
phere, which reminds one of French romantic poetry 
of the 19th century, the realistic descriptions of nature 
and the reflections on the future of Persian poetry in 
the discussions of the poet and his muse. In the fol- 
lowing decades, Nima began to question the princi- 
ples of classical Persian verse. He rejected its isometric 
lines and tight rhyme schemes as unsuitable for con- 
temporary poetry, because they forced the poet to use 
superfluous words in order to fill empty spaces in pre- 
scribed patterns and thereby limited his creative free- 
dom. Instead, metre and rhyme should be subservient 
to poetic expression. In his “broken metrics” (‘ariid-i 
shikasta), the ancient metrical feet can still be recog- 
nised, but their number in each line varies accord- 
ing to the expressive needs of the poet. Rhyme also 
was freed from its formal rigidity; this opened the 
possibility for various kinds of irregular rhymes as well 
as for blank verse. Even more radical were Nima’s 
experiments with a new poetic imagery which equally 
were inspired by modern literary trends in the West, 
notably by surrealism. 

For a long time, Nima remained a more or less 
isolated and controversial pioneer. Only ca. 1950 did 
a number of young poets accept his ideas as the basis 
of a modern Persian poetry. Starting from the nucleus 
of his fundamental rules, they developed themselves 
into various directions. The most radical innovator 
among them was Ahmad Shamli, who also broke 
through the barrier which had always divided the lan- 
guage of written poetry from spoken Persian. The 
debate between the modernists and the defenders of 
the tradition gradually lost most of its heat. Although 
prominent poets like Shahriyar [q.v.] could stil make 
a meaningful use of the ancient forms, by the 1960s 
the new poetry had become generally accepted. 

The political events in Persia afier 1941 affected 
poetry as much as the Constitutional Revolution had 
done this. Political and social engagement (ta‘ahhud) 
became again an avowed task of poetry, although 
political oppression and censureship did not leave a 
very large scope for the expression thereof. External 
conditions often forced poets into opaque symbolism. 
However, the desire to be in line with international 
trends of modern poetry also gave much modern 
Persian poetry an obscurity which made it difficult to 
understand for readers who were still attached to the 
poetic idiom of the past. 

The process of poetic modernisation fostered the 
rise of literary criticism on a scale which Persia had 
not known before. Nim4’s own theories were expoun- 
ded in private letters and scattered articles which were 
only recently collected and published by Sirts Tahbaz. 
To most critics, they constitute the basics of their 
own evaluation of modern poetry. 
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3. In Turkish. 

A. The pre-Ottoman period [see ‘orHMANzi. III. 
(a) 1; Turks. Literature]. 

B. The Ottoman period [see ‘orHmAnzi. III. (a), 
(b), (0). 

C. The Republican period. 

When the Ottoman Empire dissolved, the over- 
ornate Diwdn poetry of the élite, written in “arid [g.v.] 
using Ottoman Turkish, lost its frame of reference. 
Republican values envisaged that the literature should 
go to the people and reflect their lives and values 
using their language, i.e. spoken Turkish. Although 
the roots of a search for new forms and expressions 
for a wider audience go back to the Tanzimat period 
(mid-19th century), it was during the War of Inde- 
pendence and after the declaration of the Republic 
(1923) that Turkish intellectuals moved outside Istanbul 
to acquire a first-hand experience of Turkey and its 
people. For the poets, the Anatolian villager, the folk 
poetry in spirit and form (its traditional syllabic metre 
and vanous poetic forms) and the wealth of folk tra- 
ditions which had been so far neglected, now became 
major sources of inspiration as well as providing vast 
amount of subject-matter. Diwan poetry and ‘arid did 
not vanish immediately after the Republic; in fact, its 
influence can be traced even in contemporary poets 
in a synthesised form. Ahmet Hasim (1885-1933), 
Mehmet Akif Ersoy (1873-1936) and Yahya Kemal 
Beyath (1884-1958) continued to write in ‘arid after 
the 1920s. Atilla Ilhan (1925-), Edip Cansever (1928- 
85), and Behget Necatigil (1916-79) make use of the 
Diwan style, but without “arid, in their works. Beginning 
with the Tanzimat period, and during the early years 
of the Republic, it was the French poetic tradition 
which inspired the Turkish poets; e.g. Beyath was 
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under the influence of the Parnassians, and Ahmet 
Hasim (1884-1933) of Symbolism. One way of look- 
ing at modern Turkish poetry is by decades, although 
the time span is short and the same poets will have 
continued to write in the next decade, possibly with 
a change in style. 

a. 1923-38. This was the decade when excitement 
about the new state and the newly-discovered pop- 
ulism and nationalism was deeply felt. The poets of 
the old school, such as Abdiilhak Hamid Tarhan 
(1852-1937), Ahmet Hasim, Yahya Kemal Beyathi, 
Celal Sahir Erozan (1883-1935), and Mehmet Akif 
Ersoy [see MEHMED ‘AKIF] continued to write, usually 
with ‘arid but using a purer Turkish than before. 
Beyath lauded the magnificence of the Ottoman 
Empire and the pain of losing it, as expressed in 
“The Open Sea”: 

While my childhood passed in Balkan cities./ 
There burned in me a longing like a flame./In 
my heart the melancholy that Byron knew./ 

Hasim, the Symbolist, talked of spiritual exile, and 
declared “We ignore the generation which has no 
sense of melancholy”; these two poets were to influ- 
ence the coming generations more than any of the 
other poets of the era. Ersoy, writer of the lyrics of 
the Turkish national anthem, adapted ‘ariid to spo- 
ken Turkish masterfully and his use of the style of 
the Islamic kAutha created a most original effect. His 
poetry was heroic, didactic, idealistic, preaching purity 
of the soul, and his elegy “For the Fallen at Gallipoli” 
is one of the most famous poems of the period: 

Soldier, you who have fallen for this earth/Your 
fathers may well lean down from heaven to kiss 
your brow./You are great, for your blood saves 
the True Faith./Only the heroes of Badr are 
your equals in glory./ 

For the populist/nationalist poets of the period, 
inspired by folk poetry, Ziya Gékalp (1876-1924) {see 
GOKALP, ztya], and Mehmet Emin Yurdakul (1869- 
1944) [see MEHMED EMIN] are the best examples, didac- 
tic in tone and close to folk poetry in form. Faruk 
Nafiz Gamlbel (1898-1973) [see GaAMLiBEL, in Suppl.] 
wrote about Anatolia and its people with the eyes of 
an urban intellectual observing the rural scene for the 
first time. Halit Fahri Ozansoy (1891-1971), Orhan 
Seyfi Orhon (1890-1972) [see ORKHAN sEYFI], Yusuf 
Ziya Ortag (1913-1975) [see orTAG, yOsuF DIYA], Enis 
Behig Koryiirek (1891-1949) {see KoryvUREK], Cahit 
Kiilebi (1917-) and Ceyhan Atuf Kansu (1919-78) 
began to write also during this period. Most of these 
poets were teacher-poets. Through the Halkevi or 
“People’s Houses” [see KHALKEVI] organisation and its 
publication, they were able to disseminate their ideas 
and poems, and an interest in folk culture became 
popular among the masses through them. A painter 
and a poet, Bedi Rahmi Eyiiboglu (1913-75) [see 
EYYUBOGHLU, in Suppl.}, not only used the folk poetry 
tradition but also depicted the colours and the art of 
Anatolia using words. Some of these poets were more 
didactic than others; e.g. Behget Kemal CGaglar (1908- 
69) dedicated his poetry to the love of Atatiirk and 
the Republican ideals. The poets painfully observed 
the wretched economic and social condition of Ana- 
tolia, and some perceived the Russian Revolution as 
a new source of hope. This brings Nazim Hikmet 
(1902-63) [see NAZIM HIKMET] to mind. Under the in- 
fluence of Mayakovski in his earlier poems, he launched 
his free verse and, although he also wrote sensitive 
and tender love poetry, he is better known by his 
poems of revolution. In the “Epic of Seyh Bedrettin”, 
using modern verse, he united, with great skill, the 








traditions of Diwan poetry and folk literature: 

Tt was hot/very hot./The heat was a knife with 
a bloody handle/and a dull blade,//It was 
hot./The clouds were loaded,/ready to burst/to 
burst right away.//Without moving, he looked 
down/from the rocks/his eyes, like two eagles, 
descended on the plain./There/the softest and 
the hardest/the stingiest and the most gener- 
ous/the most loving/the greatest and loveliest 
woman/the EARTH/was about to give birth/to 
give birth right away.// 

The era was not dominated only by Nazim Hikmet; 
there was also much diversity. While Necip Fazil 
Kasaktirek (1905-83) used religious and mystical themes, 
a group of young poets believing in art for art’s sake 
gathered their poems into a book called Yedi mesale 
“The Seven Torches” (1928). These were Muammer 
Liitfi (1903-47), Sabri Esat Siyavusgil (1907-68), Yasar 
Nabir Nayir (1908-81), Vasfi Mahir Kocatiirk (1907- 
61), Cevdet Kudret Solok (1907-) and Ziya Osman 
Saba (1910-57). They asserted that they were tired of 
the current state of poetry and sought new ways, but 
on close reading, their poetry is clearly under the 
influence of Parnassianism, and the movement was in 
any case short-lived. Their contemporaries were Ahmet 
Hamdi Tanpinar (1901-62), Ahmet Muhip Dranas 
(1909-80), both students of Yahya Kemal, who wrote 
under the influence of Hasim and Valéry, whilst Ahmet 
Kutsi Tecer (1901-67) wrote in traditional syllabic 
metre in stanzaic form expressing genteel sensibilities 
and Cahit Sith Taranci (1910-56) achieved popular- 
ity with his sincere love of humanity and celebration 
of life. 

b. 1940-60. Politically, the early part of the period 
was marked by the move from a single-party system 
to pluralistic democracy and liberalisation, whereas the 
second part is marked by the crises of democracy and 
military intervention. In poetry, the 1940s bring to 
mind firstly the Garp “Strange” or Birinci Yeni “First 
New” movement. Orhan Veli Kamk (1914-50) [9.0], 
Oktay Rifat Horozcu (1914-88) [see okTAY, RiFAT] 
and Melih Cevdet Anday (1915-) caused a literary 
upheaval when they published their poems in a book 
called Garp in 1941. In this they called for aban- 
doning everything that Turkish literature had so far 
been teaching, including conventional rigid forms and 
metres. They asked for less rhyme and for a language 
reduced to a bare minimum, and an avoidance of 
metaphors and word plays; instead, their theme would 
be to celebrate the common man and their aim to 
write for him. Kamk’s poem “Epitaph”, which talks 
about the corns of Siileyman Efendi, is a good exam- 
ple. There was little room for sentimentality, but the 
love and joy of life were always there, mixed with a 
sinister sense of humour and poetic reality; his “For 
the Homeland”, often recited even today, is one such 
poem: 

All the things we did for our country/Some of 
us died/Some of us gave speeches./ 

Oktay Rifat caught the underlying political des- 
peration of his contemporaries in his “Under- 
developed”. 

To fall behind; in science, in art, leafless/ 
Unflowering in the spring; an aching star/ 
Imprinted on the forehead. 

But Kantk died young, and the other members of 
the group were to leave it in the 1950s. This latter 
decade in Turkey saw the liberalisation of political 
life. There was a growing middle class which did not 
care too much for poetry; the beginnings of indus- 
trialisation (with all its pain} and emigration to the 
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big cities caused complex socio-economic changes. The 
Garp movement in poetry had outlived its time, and 
its followers had by now turned to other more per- 
sonal styles: Rifat took up Neo-Surrealism, and Anday 
began to write in an epic style, intellectually complex 
poetry. Some of the poets of the period grew tired 
of the “poetic realism” which had become fashionable 
with the Garip movement. Salah Birsel (1919-) wrote: 
Take “Love for Mankind” as your topic/And 
free verse as your prosody./Relevant or not,/ 
Whenever it occurs to you,/Insert the word 
“Hunger”/At a convenient spot./Near the end 
of the poem/Rhyme “Strife” with “the Right to 
Good life.”//There, that’s the way to become A 
Great Poet. 

More organised reaction to the Garp came in the 
form of the Ikinci Yeniler “Second New” movement 
(1955-65), which advocated “art for innovation’s sake”. 
In the 1960s, a monthly review called Papinis edited 
by Cemal Siireyya (1931-90) brought the proponents 
of this together; Ilhan Berk (1916-), Cemal Siireyya, 
Turgut Uyar (1927-85) and Edip Cansever (1928-86) 
are the better-known poets of this movement. They 
tried their hands at new rhythms and more modern 
imagery, with distortion of language to the degree of 
meaninglessness as their mark. They tried to recover 
the poetic qualities banished by the Ganp poets, but 
they were neither élitist nor anti-populist; on the con- 
trary, they tried to depict the experiences of the indi- 
vidual in the city. They were esoteric, individualistic 
and metaphysical. Thus Cemal Siireyya is witty, sub- 
tle and full of clever imagery, with love, understand- 
ing, warmth and irony as the major features in his 
works: 

The clock chimed like a Chinese jar./Bending 
my brim hat over my misery,/Out of my white 
insomnia, I,/Exiled to your face,/You woman,/ 
You were in every secret corner,/Your shadow 
nettled on the dark street,/(from “Country”) 

Edip Cansever, influenced by T.S. Eliot, told of 
the alienated man in an urban setting; Ece Ayhan 
(1931-) was obscure in his prose poems about history 
and the underworld; Sezai Karakog (1933-) was 
inspired by Islam; whilst Kemal Ozer (1936-) was 
politically committed. 

During the 1950s, the proponents of classical 
Turkish poetry formed a circle around the journal 
Aisar (ran until the 1980s), with such prominent names 
involved in it as Munis Faik Ozansoy (1911-75), Orhan 
Seyfi Orhon and Mehmet Ginarli (1925-). 

c. 1960-. The striking feature of the 1960s was the 
politicisation of the young poets after the military take- 
over, which advocated a firm return to populism and 
the teachings of Atatiirk. The young poets of the 
1960s were a sober group, critical of anyone who did 
not wnite for a political purpose, so that Nazim Hikmet 
and Ahmet Arif (1926-91) became their heroes. Ataol 
Behramoflu (1942-), Siireyya Berfe (1943-), Ismail Ozel 
(1944-) started a joint action against what they called 
the bourgeois writers under the name of “Revolution- 
ary Young Poets”. But after the military intervention 
of 1971, Behramoglu abandoned crude propaganda 
and his didactic attitude; Berfe identified with the 
underprivileged and wrote with a folk style and pop- 
ular language and Ismet Ozel turned to Islam. 

Amongst the other poets of the period may be 
mentioned Hasan Hiiseyin (1927-84), Ozdemir Ince 
(1936-), Anf Damar (1925-), Refik Durbas (1944-), 
Ozkan Mert (1944-), Kemal Ozer (1935-), Turgut 
Uyar (1927-85), Metin Eloglu (1927-85) and Edip 
Cansever (1928-85), whilst Atilla [han (1925-) and 








Can Yiicel (1926-) became influential also. Atilla Ilhan 
combined the elements of classical with folk poetry, 
and his exotic and romantic imagery made him pop- 
ular among the young generation in the 1960s. Yiicel 
is subtle in his irony, combined with lyricism and sen- 
sitivity; he tackles politics and sex with the same ease, 
and his mastery of both Ottoman and folk expres- 
sions and puns have contributed to his popularity: 
We can show you two kinds of people/who’ve 
learned a thing or two about political finesse:/ 
politicians and convicts./The reason is there for 
all to see:/for politicians, politics is the art of 
staying/out of jail,/for convicts it is the prospect 
of freedom. (Poem no. 26). 

General characteristics of modern Turkish poetry 
are thus the discovery of Turkish, as used by the folk, 
in its various forms and its wealth of expressions; and 
a synthesis of centuries of oral tradition, folk litera- 
ture, Diwan poetry and universal literary traditions. 
Halman (1982, 21) lists some of the themes and con- 
cerns of Turkish poetry as “nationalism, social justice, 
search for modernity, Westernization, revival of folk 
culture, economic and technological progress, human 
dignity, mysticism, pluralistic society, human rights 
and freedoms, democratic ideals, hero-cult, populism, 
Atatiirkism, proletarianism, Turanism, Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, revival of Islam, humanism—in fact, all 
aspects and components of contemporary culture”. 
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an Urdu. 

The word has two common meanings in Urdu. 
Firstly, it means poetry in general, as an art form. It 
has a synonym, sha@‘iri, and the two words are some- 
times combined in the expression shi‘r-6-shd Gri. Another 
Arabic word, nazm, is also used. The second mean- 
ing of shi‘r is a verse or couplet, pl. ashGr. There was 
comparatively little interest in Urdu prose in India 
until the end of the 18th century. But poetry, fol- 
lowing Persian models, thrived in the South—the 
Deccan—under the patronage of local Muslim rulers, 
such as those of Golkonda and Bidjapir, from the 
early 17th century onwards. Whether the language 
used is better described as a dialect of Urdu, or as 
a distinct Dakhani language, is for linguisticians to 
decide. What cannot be denied is that poetry in the 
Urdu lingua franca of northern India owed much to a 
few years’ stay in Dihli by a poet of the Deccan, 
Wali; it is not entirely fanciful to suggest that he is 
to Urdu poetry what Chaucer is to English. 

The forms and techniques of the poetry were based 
on those of Persian, which in their turn were based 
on Arabic. The favourite theme was love, embodied 
in ghazal {g.v.] poetry. The poet complained of his 
beloved’s neglect of him, each poem consisting of 
between ten and twenty verses. The verse consisted 
of two hemistiches (misra‘), each second one having 
the same rhyme. The rhyme was also established in 
the first hemistich of the first verse. In some gha- 
zals, the beloved might be God, whilst when this 
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beloved was human, it might be masculine rather 
than feminine. 

There were other forms of monorhyme poetry, the 
most important being kasida [g.v.] or eulogy, and satire 
or fda’ [q.v.]. There were various types of stanzaic 
poetry, the simplest, used for longer narrative poems, 
being mathnawi [q.v.] in rhymed couplets. Elegy (marthiya 
[g.v.]) was at first in verses of four, then later six, 
hemistiches. In addition, mention should be made of 
short poems (Kit‘a, pl. kita’), consisting of as few a 
one or two verses. These might, for example, serve 
as chronograms, giving birth or death dates of famous 
men in Arabic letters instead of numbers. 

Authoritative critical and analytical books about 
poetry in Urdu did not appear until the 19th cen- 
tury. By this time, the so-called Dihli school of Urdu 
poetry, which owed its origin to Wali, was on the 
decline. Political instability, due to Afghan and Marathi 
incursions, had made the capital of the Mughal Empire 
a difficult place of residence, and poets gravitated to 
Lucknow. India fell increasingly under the control of 
the British, through their East India Company. This 
control was strengthened by the Sepoy Mutiny of 
1857. Education followed British criteria. This affected 
the ‘Aligath Movement led by Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan [g.v.]. Among the major influences on Urdu 
poetry were loosening of the stranglehold of ghazal 
and of Persian influence, and the rise of literary 
criticism. As Muhammad Sadiq says (op. cit. in Bibl., 
269 ff), the Mukaddama-yi-shiT-6-sha‘wi by Altaf Husayn 
Hali “Marks the dawn of historical and scientific crit- 
icism in Urdu... it is the first formal treatise on 
poetry in Urdu.” Halt saw poetry as a civilising instru- 
ment instilling morality. Its degeneration in the East 
was due largely to political reasons. Despotism killed 
sincerity and encouraged exaggeration. To end this 
decadence, poetry should not only be subordinate to 
morality but should also eschew the supernatural and 
follow reality. Hali refers to English, Persian and 
Arabic as well as to Urdu poetry. He aimed to com- 
mend poetry to the puritanical Indian middle classes 
who were highly suspicious of it. He was himself a 
poet; he did not always live up to his own standards, 
but in his Musaddas (a long poem subtitled “The flow 
and ebb of Islam”, in stanzas of six hemistiches) he 
found a theme worthy of his genius. 

A second major study of Urdu poetry is Ab-i-hayat, 
by Muhammad Husayn Azad (1830-1910) (see Sadiq, 
288 ff.). But much of our information about Urdu 
poets comes from a literary form called tadkkra [q.v.]: 
that is, short notes on a number of poets illustrated 
by short quotations. In the earlier examples, the bio- 
graphical information tended to be in Persian. 

The popularity of poetry was both illustrated and 
stimulated by the social institution of the mushd‘ara 
[q.v.]. This took the form of a meeting of poets who 
would recite their poems in rivalry—not unlike that 
of the mediaeval German Minnesingers. These played 
a major role in the emergence in Lucknow in the 
mid-19th century of the marthiyas of Anis and Dabir 
[g.0v.] as rivals to ghazals in popularity. 

This article is not intended to be a history of Urdu 
poetry. For this, reference should be made to the two 
general works by Muhammad Sadiq, and Ram Babu 
Saksena in the Bibl, and to the individual articles on 
poetical forms and individual poets in this Encyclopaedia. 
As with modern Arabic poetry, one sees classical tra~ 
ditions modified by Western notions. Those notions 
in Urdu came largely from English, though occa- 
sionally from Russian and (in the case of Ikbal) 
German. Until the present century, it was quite com- 





mon for poets to produce Persian diwans as well as 
Urdu ones—not infrequently as copious as or even 
more copious than their Urdu diwans. This applied 
to Ghalib (1797-1869 [g.v.]), considered by many as 
the last of the great classical Urdu poets, but it also 
applies to Muhammad Ikbal (1873-1938 [9.v.]), the 
“national poet of Pakistan.” 

Bibliography: Muhammad Sadiq, A history of 
Urdu literature, London 1964, is a mine of infor- 
mation on the subject, often unrivalled in the analy- 
sis and discussion of important aspects. Examples 
are his accounts of Walt, Half and Azad. Particularly 
helpful are the numerous Urdu quotations, with 
English translations. Unfortunately, these are lack- 
ing in the other major study, Ram Babu Saksena, 
A history of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927. For a 
general account in Urdu, see ‘Ibadat Brélwi, Sha ‘rz 
awr shart ki tankid. For the tadhkira, see Farman 
Fathpiiri, Urdit shu‘ara’ ké tadhkaré awr tadhkira nigari, 
Lahore 1972. Among the many editions of Hali’s 
Mukaddama-yi-shi‘r-0-sha%ri, one may mention that 
edited by Wahid Kuréshi, Lahore 1953. Azad’s 
Ab-i-hayat was first published in 1881, but made no 
mention of the important poet Mu’min [9.v.]; con- 
sequently, a later edition should be used. 

(J.A. Haywoop) 

5. In Malay and in Indonesia [see Suppl.]. 

6. In Swahili [see swanmui. 2. Literature]. 

7. In Hausa. 

Hausa waka includes all forms of song, including a 
number of categories borrowed from Classical Arabic 
literature. The most important of these are: madahu 
(< madh, madih), or sometimes begen annabi, basically 
“pleading with the Prophet”; wa’azi (< waz “warning, 
admonition”), which dwells on the torments of Hell 
Fire for the wicked and the joys of Paradise for the 
believer; wakokin tausari or wakokin naumi, astrological 
verse, dealing with the Zodiac and other astronomi- 
cal and astrological matters; wakokin tauhidi (< tawhid), 
which sets out the essentials of Islamic theology; and 
wakokin fikth, dealing with Islamic law. These cate- 
gories are, however, only approximate, and there is 
much overlapping; thus wa’azi verse may include mate- 
rial pertaining to tauhid: or even madahu. 

For a fuller treatment, and for bibliography, see 
Hausa. iti, Literature. (M. Hiskerr) 

SHIRA’ (a.), verbal noun of the root sh-r-y, a tech- 
nical term of early Islamic religion and, 
more generally, of Islamic commercial prac- 
tice and law. The word appears to be one of the 
addad [q.v.], words with opposing meanings, in this 
case, buying and selling; the basic meaning must be 
to exchange or barter goods. 

Early theological usage was based on such Kur’dnic 
texts as II, 203/207, “Amongst the people is the one 
who sells (yagirt) himself, desiring God’s approval (or: 
to satisfy God)”; II, 15/16, “These are those who 
have purchased (ishtaraw) error for right guidance/ 
bartered guidance for error”; and XII, 20, “They sold 
him (sharawhu, sc. Joseph) for a low price”. The sabab 
of II, 203/207, is said by Ibn Kathir (Tafsir, Beirut 
1987, i, 254), from Ibn ‘Abbas, to have been when 
the Companion Suhayb al-Rimi lost his wealth by 
making the figjra to Medina, and the Prophet told 
him that he had in fact gained a profit. Al-Ash‘ari 
(Makalat al-islamiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1929, i, 
102) reports that the leader of the Hafsiyya sub-sect 
of the Ibadiyya sect of the Kharidjites, Hafs b. Abi 
Mikdam [see mapryya, at vol. III, 660a], interpreted 
the verse as referring to the assassin of ‘Ali, Ibn 
Muldjam [¢.2.]. 
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Thus this concept became especially associated with 
the Kharidjites [¢.v.], who interpreted the Kurnic 
references as applying to Khiaridjite believers who sac- 
rificed their lives in opposing an unjust ruler and 
thereby “purchased” Paradise. Accordingly, the active 
participle shart, pl. shurat, becomes a name for the 
Kharidjites in general (see al-Sam‘ani, Ansa@b, ed. Hay- 
darabad, viii, 13). 

Hence in legal practice, shiva’ has the predominant 
meaning of buying rather than selling. The impor- 
tance of shird’ as a legal term can be found in its 
nature as a positive action that formulates the pur- 
chasing element of the contract of sale. However, 
the legal literature on shira’ seems to treat it as a 
subsidiary component of bay‘ [g.v.] and is therefore 
dealt with as part of that contract. The contract sub- 
ject (makall al-‘akd) of both bay‘ and shira’, is covered 
by the maxim that applies to all contracts of ex- 
changes, i.e. what is prohibited to take is prohibited 
to give. 

Shira’ appears to be discussed, as an identified issue, 
when it can lead to a prohibited transaction. To avoid 
the possibility of interest (riba [g.v.J) the buyer is pro- 
hibited from reselling a commodity before purchasing 
it unless it is in the form of murabaha (see below). In 
the civil laws of Islamic countries like Egypt, Syria, 
Libya and ‘Irak, the sale contract creates three fun- 
damental obligations upon the purchaser (a/-mushtari): 
payment of the price, payment of the contract’s 
expenses, and collecting the goods. The Madjalla [see 
MEDJELLE] agrees with the principle of these three 
obligations, giving a definition of the mushtari as “he 
who buys” (art. 161). This definition could be under- 
stood to include “any person” who buys, whether for 
the purpose of consuming the goods or reselling them. 
The inclusion of the two types of buyer in one def- 
inition, without distinguishing their contracts on the 
base of their intention, can be significant in the case 
of the murabaha contract when the intention of the 
buyer to resell is clearly declared. Murabaha is a per- 
missible form of sale that allows a purchaser to buy 
with the intention of subsequently reselling to a des- 
ignated buyer with a fixed profit rate. The payment 
of the sale price, inclusive of the agreed profit mar- 
gin, may be immediate or deferred. Murdbaha also 
serves to protect the innocent general consumer who 
is inexperienced in trade. According to Udovitch, by 
basing the sale price on the original price, the custo- 
mer was provided with a modicum of protection 
against unfair exploitation by merchants. Today, mura- 
baka is considered as the most popular mode of financ- 
ing used by Interest-Free Banking. The views on the 
legitimacy of murdbaka banking are divided regarding 
the nature of the guarantee that some Interest-Free 
Banks “expect” from the client/consumer for whom 
they purchased the commodity. If the customer is 
given total freedom to purchase the commodity or 
not, it is a legitimate practice; otherwise it is treated 
with doubt, as it could mask interest (ra) in the 
guise of a legitimate form of sale. The above defini- 
tion in the Madjalla appears to open the gate to 
include both kinds of murabaha, whether with a desig- 
nated buyer or without, since “any” buyer can fit the 
category. 

The rights of the mushtari appear to be well taken 
care of in Islamic law under the institution of Aisha 
[g.2.] However, he seems to be more protected by 
hisba before the contract than after it. If the item is 
purchased and then appears to be fraudulent, then the 
dispute can only be settled in court on the ground of 
gharar or ghishsh in the same way as any other contract. 





Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Bakir bin Sa‘id A‘washt, Didsat Islamiyya 
fi al-usiil al-ibadiyya, 2nd ed., Algiers n.d., 112; ‘Abd 
al-Razzak al-Sanhiri, al-Wasit fi sharh al-kaniin al- 
madant, Beirut 1968, iv, 769; A.L. Udovitch, Pariner- 
ship and profit in Medieval Islam, Princeton 1970, 220; 
Isma‘il al-Djawhari, al-Sihah, Beirut 1979, vi, 2391; 
Salim Rustum Baz al-Lubnani, Sharh al-Madjalla, 
Beirut 1304/1886-7 repr. 1986, iii, 74; Ahmad 
Muhammad Djali, Dirasa ‘an al-firak fi ta’rikh al- 
muslimin, Riyad 1988, 51, 97-100. 

5 (M.Y. Izz1 Dien) 

AL-SHI‘RA (fem., with alif maksiira), the old Arabic 
name for Sirius (a Canis Maioris), the brightest fixed 
star in the sky (apparent magnitude -1.46). 

The origin and meaning of the name are debated; 
while some scholars, less probably, assume a deriva- 
tion of al-shia from the star’s Greek name Leipiog 
(on this, cf. Scherer, 111 ff), others, with more prob- 
ability, maintain a genuine Arabic origin (see the 
discussion and references in Kunitzsch [1], 117-18, 
nos. 1 and 3; Eilers, 124). In the dual, al-shi‘rayan 
designated the two stars Sirius, a Canis Maioris, and 
Procyon, « Canis Minoris, together. Both of them 
were also given specifying adjectives, Sirius as al-shi‘ra 
al-‘abiir (“al-sh. which has crossed [the Milky Way]”) 
and al-shia al-yamaniya (“the southern shiva”) and 
Procyon as al-shi‘ra al-ghumaysa’ (“al-sh. with eyes filthy 
from weeping”) and al-shi‘ra al-sha’amiya (“the north- 
ern shi‘ra”), and each of them could be named by 
one of the adjectives alone (cf. Kunitzsch [2], nos. 
289a/b, 290a/b). In anwa’ books and other texts it 
is often mentioned that al-shi‘rd is “in al-gawza’” 
which refers to its position, in ecliptical longitude, in 
the zodiacal sign of al-Gawza’ = Gemini, the Twins. 
In Greek-based “scientific” astronomy, following 
Ptolemy, Sirius is located on the mouth of the Greater 
Dog. In the star catalogue of his Almagest, Ptolemy 
gives the proper name of the star as 6 Kéav (“the 
Dog”, a name identical with the name of the whole 
constellation, Canis Maior, the Greater Dog; the clas- 
sical name, Leiptoc, is not mentioned here), which was 
rendered in the Arabic versions as al-kalb (“the Dog”), 
for which elsewhere kalb al-gGabbar (“Orion’s Dog”) is 
also found (cf. Kunitzsch [2], nos. 139-40). In mod- 
ern times, Sirius is reported as being called el-Mirzem 
in Central Arabia (Hess, 221, and others; in classi- 
cal tradition al-mirzam designated B Canis Maioris, B 
Canis Minoris and y Orionis; cf. Kunitzsch [2], nos. 
164a/b/c, 165a/b, 166a/b) and, perhaps, ‘ab in some 
places in the Yemen (cf. Gingrich, 161-2, and oth- 
ers). Al-shi‘ra is frequently mentioned in classical Arabic 
poetry. Some Arabs counted al-shi‘rad among the anwda’ 
asterisms, though not as one of the 28 lunar man- 
sions [see ANWA’; MANAzIL], and they had ragjaz verses 
on its heliacal rising (around 27 June; see Pellat, 23, 
nos. 13-14). There are traditions saying that al-shita 
was one of the stars worshipped in pre-Islamic times 
by certain tribes, this star being indicated for the Kays 
(Henninger, 66 ff). Ibn Kutayba specifically tells that 
Abi Kabsha was the first to worship al-shi‘ra (K. al- 
Anwa’, Haydarabad 1956, 46). It is obviously with 
regard to this pagan superstition that the Kuran 
asserts “He [ie. God] is the Lord of al-shi%a” (LIII, 
49). In the ¢afsir literature (ad locum) this item was 
afterwards discussed extensively. In another context 
it is well known that Sirius (“Sothis”) was of special 
importance in ancient Egypt; its heliacal rising indi- 
cated the rise of the Nile and determined the begin- 
ning of the new year (cf. van der Waerden, 11 ff). 
In Hellenistic times there developed a genre of 
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astrological and astrometeorological literature describ- 
ing weather prediction and other prophecies related 
to the heliacal rising of Sirius, partly in connection 
with observations of the Moon (cf. Gundel, index s.w. 
Sirius, Sothis). In the course of the transmission of 
the ancient sciences to the Arabs, texts of this kind 
also reached the Islamic world and are now found 
in numerous manuscripts, often ascribed to such 
pseudo-authors as Hermes or Ptolemy; one such trea- 
tise was also written by the famous Egyptian astron- 
omer Ibn Yiinus, d. 399/1009 (see Sezgin, GAS, vii, 
54, 67, 173, 199, 312, 317; Fahd, 488-9, 494; Ullmann, 
284, 291). A reflex of these traditions is also found 
in the anwa’ book of Ibn Masawayh, d. 243/857 
(K. al-Azmina, ed. P. Sbath, in BIE, xv (1933), 235 
ff., esp. 254, Il. 3-8 = tr. G. Troupeau, in Arabica, xv 
(1968), 113 ff, esp. 132, on 19 July). 

Bibliography: W. Eilers, Stern-Planet-Regenbogen, 
in Der Orient in der Forschung, Festschrift fiir Otto 
Spies, Wiesbaden 1967; T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 
Leiden 1966, repr. Paris 1987; A. Gingrich, Siédwest- 
arabische Sternenkalender, Vienna 1994; W. Gundel, 
Astrologumena, Wiesbaden 1966; J. Henninger, Arabica 
sacra, Freiburg-Gottingen 1981; J.J. Hess, Uber das 
prafigierte und infigierte ‘ain im Arabischen, in ZS, ii 
(1924), 219-23, P. Kunitzsch [1], Arabische Sternnamen 
in Europa, Wiesbaden 1959; P. Kunitzsch [2], 
Untersuchungen zur Sternnomenklatur der Araber, Wies- 
baden 1961; Ch. Pellat, Dictons rimés, anwa? et man- 
sions lunaires chez les arabes, in Arabica, ii (1955), 17-41; 
A. Scherer, Gestirnnamen bei den indogermanischen 
Vilkern, Heidelberg 1953; C. Schoy, El', art. Shi‘7a; 
M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im 
Islam, Leiden 1972; B.L. van der Waerden, Erwa- 
chende Wissenschaft. 2. Die Anfiéinge der Astronomie, Basel- 
Stuttgart 1968. (P. Kunirzscn) 
SHIRAWAYH, Aso SuupjA‘ B. Sairawayu b. 

Shahradar b. Shirawayh b. Fannakhusri al-Daylami 
al-Hamadhani (b. Hamadhan 445/1053, d. 509/1115), 
traditionist and historian. His father, his son 
Shahradar and his grandson Abu ’l-Ghana’im Shira- 
wayh were all scholars and traditionists of great eru- 
dition (Subki, Tabakat, vi, 193). Aba: Shudja° pursued 
his studies as a pupil of the greatest masters of the 
period, in particular: Abu ’l-Fadl Muhammad al- 
Kimasani, Yisuf b. Muhammad al-Mustamli and 
Ahmad b. ‘Isa al-Dinawari. 

Having acquired a sound and thorough education, 
especially in jurisprudence (/tkh), in tradition (hadith) 
and in history, he devoted himself to teaching in the 
madrasa of Hamadhan. He was then tutor to numer- 
ous pupils, including his son Shahradar, Muhammad 
b. al-FadI al-Isfara’int and Abii Misa al-Madini who, 
in their turn, became eminent traditionists (Subki, 
op. cit.). Shirawayh died on 9 Radjab 509/29 Novem- 
ber 1115 (op. ci.) at 64 years of age. 

He composed numerous monographs, most of 
which no longer exist, such as his Ta’rikh Hamadhan 
(“History of Hamadhan”) to which he owed his repu- 
tation among his contemporaries. Unfortunately, no 
information is currently available regarding this book. 
Fortunately, however, three other works of his, of 
hadith and of history, have been preserved; numerous 
manuscripts, as yet unedited, are kept in various 
libraries (see Brockelmann, I, 419-20, S I, 586): 

(1) The Firdaws al-akhbar bi ma’ thir al-khitab al-mukharrady 
‘ala K. al-Shihab (“The Paradise of stories”). This is a 
collection of traditions, drawn from the Shihab al- 
akhbaér of Muhammad b. Salama al-Kuda‘t (d. 454/ 
1062). Like its author, this work was evidently much 
appreciated by the specialists of the period. It con- 








tains some ten thousand hadiths, accompanied by com- 
plete chains of transmitters (isa@ds) and divided into 
chapters arranged in alphabetical order (Bab al-alif; 
Bab al-b@, Bab al-ta’, to Bab al-ya’). Later tradition- 
ists followed his example; al-Suyiti (d. 911/1505 [¢.v.]), 
among others, adopted the same method of classifi- 
cation in his Djami‘ al-saghir (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf, 
ii, 1254). In numerous instances, the Firdaws of Abu 
Shudja‘ has been annotated, supplemented or sum- 
marised. His son Shahradar (d. 558/1162) enriched 
it with a supplement, the Musnad al-Firdaws, in four 
volumes, where he assembled 558 chains of trans- 
mitters (isn@ds) used by his father (ms. Rampir, no. 
359). A certain ‘Ali b. Abi ’l-Kasim b. ‘Ali composed 
a summary of it entitled Bustin al-mustakhradj min 
al-Firdaws (“The Garden”, extract from the Firdaws), 
contenting himself with only 1,140 traditions. An 
abbreviated manuscript of this book is to be found 
in the Algiers Library (no. 496). Numerous manu- 
scripts of the Firdaws of Shirawayh are still preserved 
in several libraries, especially in Cairo, Rampir, Berlin 
etc. (cf. Brockelmann, Joc. cit.). 

(2) Riyad al-uns li-‘ukala’ al-ins (“Garden of amusement 
for the sages of mankind”). In this work, the author 
traces, in great detail, the history of Islam from the 
birth of the Prophet Muhammad to the time of the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustazhir bi-llah (487-512/1094- 
1118), his contemporary. Apparently, a single manu- 
script of this work, which comprises 86 leaves, has 
survived. It is kept in the National Library of Cairo 
(no. 48 ma). The copyist, Abi Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Abi ’l-Hasan, claims to have copied it in 
585/1190 from an autograph manuscript. 

(3) Nuzhat al-ahdik ft makarim al-akhlak (“Survey of 
ethics”). This also constitutes a small collection of tra- 
ditions. Like the Firdaws, it is subdivided into chap- 
ters arranged in alphabetical order; it seems that only 
one manuscript is still in existence. 

Bibliography: Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffiz, Hay- 
darabad 1958, iv, 1258; idem, al-‘Jbar, Kuwait 1960, 
iv, 18; Safadi, al-Wafi bi ’l-wafayat, Istanbul 1949, 
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1989-91, iii, 198; Subki, Tabakat al-Shafityya, Cairo 
1964-76, vii, 111-12; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nudjiim al- 
zahira, Cairo 1929-52, v, 211; Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf 
al-zuniin, Tehran 1967, ii, 1254, 1684; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat al-dhahab, Cairo 1931-32, iv, 23-4; Bagh- 
dadi, Hadtyyat al-Grifin, Istanbul 1951-55, i, 420; 
idem, [dah al-makniin, Istanbul 1951, i, 599; Brockel- 
mann, I, 419-20, S I, 586; Zirikli, a/-A‘Vam, Beirut 
1969, iii, 268; Kahhala, Mu‘gam al-muwallifin, 
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‘arabiyya al-mawdjiida bi-Dar al-Kutub al-Misniyya, Cairo 
1930, v, 209. (Moxtar DjeBx1) 
SHIRAZ, which has the title dar al-“tlm, the cap- 

ital of the province of Fars, is an Islamic foun- 
dation, on a continually inhabited site, which may 
go back to Sasanid, or possibly earlier, times. It was 
probably founded, or restored, by Muhammad the 
brother of Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf, or by his cousin 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim, in 74/693 (AJ. Arberry, 
Shiraz, Persian city of saints and poets, Norman, Okla. 
1960, 31). It is situated at 5,000 ft. above sea 
level in 29° 36' N. and 52° 32' E. at the western 
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end of a large basin some 80 miles long and up 
to 15 miles wide, though less in the vicinity of 
Shiraz. A river bed, which is dry for most of the 
year, bounds the northern part of the city and runs 
southeastwards towards Lake Mahala (J.I. Clarke, 
The Iranian city of Shiraz, University of Durham, 
Department of Geography Research Papers series 
no. 7, 1963, 8). 

According to Mustawfi, there were eighteen vil- 
lages, irrigated by kandts, in the surrounding district 
(hawma) of Shiraz, which belonged to the city (Nuzhat 
al-kulib, ed. and tr. Le Strange, text, 116). A net- 
work of roads radiates from Shiraz (see Le Strange, 
Lands, 195-8). It is approached on the south from the 
Persian Gulf through high mountain passes, and on 
the north through a series of hills which separate it 
from the plain of Marwdasht. Its water supply comes 
mainly from kanats, of which the most famous is that 
of Ruknabad [9.v.], made by Rukn al-Dawla b. Biya 
(Mustawfi, Nuzhat, 115). July is the hottest month with 
a mean temperature of 85°, February the coldest with 
47°. The annual rainfall is 384.6 mm (Camb. hist. of 
Tran, i, The land of Iran, ed. W.B. Fisher, Cambridge 
1968, 249). There have been several major earth- 
quakes; those of 1824 and 1853 caused heavy loss of 
life and destruction of property (Clarke, 11). Over the 
centuries, the city has also suffered from floods, famines 
epidemics and sieges. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Shiraz was a centre 
of learning, where Islamic theology, mysticism and 
poetry flourished. Ibn Khafif (d. 371/982 [¢.v.]), who 
founded a ribat there, is buried in the city. Kédis, 
‘ulam@’ and Siifis and, to some extent, the rulers of 
the city as well as the people generally, shared in the 
vigorous religious life which prevailed (see Ibn al- 
Balkhi, Fars-nama, ed. Le Strange, London 1921, 117- 
18, on the kadis of Shiraz; Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Shihab al-Din Zarkib, Shirdz-ndma, ed. Isma‘T] Wa‘iz 
Djawadi, Tehran AHS 1350/1971-2, on the ‘ulama’; 
and Djunayd, Shadd al-izar, ed. Muhammad Kazwini 
and ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran AHS 1327/1948-9 on the 
Siifis). Mustawff mentions that the people of Shiraz 
were much addicted to holy poverty and were of strict 
orthodoxy (Nuzhat, 115, Fr. 113). Ibn Battiita also 
states that they were distinguished by piety, source 
religion and purity of manners, especially the women 
(The travels of Ibn Battita A.D, 1325-1354, wr. H.A.R. 
Gibb, ii, Cambridge 1962, 300). The Dhahabiyya 
order, established in the early 11th/17th century had, 
and has, its centre in Shiraz (see R. Gramlich, Die 
Schutischen Derwischorden Persiens, in Abhandlungen fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. xxxvi, 1, 1965, Bd. i, 2-4, 
1976, Bd. xlv, 2, 1981; and see TARIKA). The poet 
Hafiz [¢.v.], who lived in Shiraz under Shah Shudja‘ 
b. Mubariz al-Din Muhammad (759-86/ 1357-84 [g.v.]), 
is buried outside the city, as also is Sa‘di [g.v.], who 
flourished at the court of the Atabeg Aba Bakr b. 
Sa‘d (623-59/ 1226-61). 

In the early centuries, Shiraz was under caliphal 
governors. Al-Istakhri mentions the tax rates prevail- 
ing in Shiraz (157). He states that the land in the 
bazaars belonged to the government (sultan) and pri- 
vate persons paid ground rents (158). In the middle 
of the 3rd/9th century, Ya‘kub b. Layth, the Saffarid 
(q.v.], having seized Fars, made Shiraz his capital. His 
brother ‘Amr b. Layth [9.v.], who succeeded him, 
built a cathedral mosque on the site of which the 
present masdjid-1 djami‘ stands [see FARs]. ‘Alt b. Baya 
‘Imad al-Dawla [¢.v.] took Fars in 321/933. He was 
succeeded by his nephew ‘Adud al-Dawla b. Rukn 
al-Dawla [q.v.], who ruled Fars from 338/949 to 








366/977 and ‘Irak and Fars from 366/977 to 372/983. 
Under his rule, Shiraz became an important economic 
and cultural centre. The anonymous Hudiid al-‘alam 
(written in 372/982-3) states that Shiraz was a large 
and flourishing town with two fire-temples (tr. Minor- 
sky, 126; see also Spuler, ran, 191-2). ‘Adud al-Dawla 
built there a large library, a hospital, mosques, gar- 
dens, palaces, bazaars and caravanserais and a can- 
tonment for his troops called Kard Fana Khusraw. 
This became a small town in which business flour- 
ished. It provided an annual revenue of 16,000 dindrs. 
According to Ibn al-Balkhi, Shiraz and Kard Fana 
Khusraw together accounted for 316,000 dinars out 
of the total revenue of Fars of over 2,150,000 dinars 
(Fars-ndma, 132, 172). After the death of ‘Adud al- 
Dawla, Kard Fana Khusraw fell into decay and was 
nothing but a hamlet when Ibn al-Balkhi was writ- 
ing in the first decade of the 6th/12th century, and 
its estimated revenue (“brat) was 250 dinars, though 
the sum collected was not more than 120 dinars (Fars- 
nama, 132-3). The hospital by this time was also in 
decay, but the library, which had been cared for by 
the family of the kad? al-kudat of Fars, was still in 
good condition (ezd., 133-4). 

Towards the end of the Biyid period, there was 
much disorder in the neighbourhood of Shiraz. 
Samsam al-Dawla Ba Kalidjar, fearing attacks, built 
a strong wall round the city (Ibn al-Balkhi, 133). 
According to al-Mukaddasi, the city had eight gates 
(430), though some authorities mention eleven. The 
accounts of Fars during the early years of Saldjiik 
tule are somewhat confused. In 439/1047-8 Abi 
Kalidjar b. Sultan al-Dawla made peace with Toghril 
Beg (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, ix, 536) and governed 
Shiraz on his behalf. He was succeeded by his son 
Fulad Sultan, who was overthrown in 454/1062 by 
Fadliiya, the Shabankara [¢.v.) leader, who was, in 
turn, defeated in the following year by an army from 
Kirman under Kawurd [q.v.]. Shiraz was repeatedly 
plundered during these years (Ibn al-Balkhi, !33). 
After the death of Malik Shah (485/1092), Saldjak 
control over Fars weakened, but various of the Saldjik 
governors, in spite of frequent struggles between rival 
amirs for control of the province, appear to have 
established a degree of security and good government 
in Shiraz. Among them were Cawli Sakaw, Karaéa, 
Mengii-Bars, and Boz-Aba [see B0z-ABEH]. The first- 
named was assigned Fars by Muhammad b. Malik 
Shah [¢.v.] in 502/1108-9 or 503/1109-10, and he 
went there with Caghri, Muhammad’s infant son, to 
whom he was atabeg (Ibn al-Athir, x, 517, Ibn al- 
Balkhi, 141, 146-7). Karaéa, who was atabeg to Saldjuk 
Shah b. Muhammad, built and endowed a madrasa in 
Shiraz, which was still one of the great madrasas of 
the city in the 8th/14th century (Zarkib, Shirdz-nama, 
64-5). 

Mengii-Bars also built a madrasa in Shiraz, and dur- 
ing his government Abi Nasr Lala founded a madrasa 
near the Istakhr Gate, which was in excellent condi- 
tion when Zarkib was writing (Shiraz-ndma, 65). After 
the death of Mengii-Bars, Boz-Aba took possession 
of Fars in 532/1137-8. He was turned out by Kara 
Sunkur, but retook the province in 534/1139-40. He 
died in 542/1147. His wife Zahida Khatiin is reputed 
by Zarkub to have governed Shiraz for twenty-one 
years (this must have been both during Boz-Aba’s life- 
time, when he was presumably often absent from the 
city on campaigns, and thereafter). She built a mag- 
nificent madrasa in the city and constituted numerous 
awkaf for it. Sixty fukaha’ received allowances daily 
and many pious and learned men dwelt there. It had 
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a high minaret but this, Zarkib states, was in ruins 
when he was writing (Shirdz-ndma, 66-7). 

The Salghurids [¢.v.] established themselves in pos- 
session of Fars by the middle of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury. Under their rule, Shiraz flourished. They and 
their ministers made many charitable foundations in 
the city. Sunkur b. Mawdiid (d. 558/1162-3), the 
founder of the dynasty, built the Sunkuriyya madrasa 
and a mosque, and a minaret near the latter and a 
stkaya near the former (#bid., 72-3). His tomb was in 
the Sunkuriyya mosque, and 208 years after his death 
the people of Shiraz were still seeking fulfilment of 
their vows at it and the shar? judge accepted oaths 
invoking the name of his tomb (ibid, 73). Zangi b. 
Mawdiid (d. 570 or 571/1175-6) constituted several 
large villages and pieces of land into wakf for the 
shrine of Ibn Khafif (ibd; Mustawfi, Tarikh-i guzida, 
ed. Husayn Nawa’i, Tehran AHS 1336-9/1958-61, 
504). He also built a mba in Shiraz (Zarkiib, 73). 
Amin al-Din Kazirint (d. 567/1171-2), the wazir of 
Tekele b. Zangi, who succeeded Zangi b. Mawdid, 
built a madrasa close to the ‘Atik mosque and a nbdat 
(ibid., 72). After a period of internecine strife during 
which agriculture was ruined and famine and pesti- 
lence broke out (Mustawfi, Guzida, 504-5), Sa‘d b. 
Zangi (591-623/1195-1226) established his suprem- 
acy, and prosperity was restored in the early years of 
the 7th/13th century. According to Wassaf, Sa‘d’s tax 
administration was lenient (Tarikh-i Wassaf, ed. M.M. 
Isfahani, Bombay 1269/1852-3, 161). He built a wall 
round the city, a splendid new gami‘ and the Atabaki 
Bazaar (Wassaf, 155; Zarkib, 77). His waztr ‘Amid 
al-Din Abii Nasr As‘ad also built a madrasa in the 
quarter of the Istakhr Gate (ibid., 79). Sa‘d, who had 
extended his rule to include Kirman, made an expe- 
dition into ‘Irak in 613/1216-17 but was defeated by 
the Kh*arazmshah Muhammad. On his return to 
Shiraz, his son Abt Bakr, displeased with the terms 
he had made with the Kh’arazmshah, refused him 
entry into the city. In the fighting which ensued, Sa‘d 
was wounded, but the people of Shiraz let him into 
the city by night. He seized and imprisoned Abia 
Bakr. However, on Sa‘d’s death in 628/1230-1, Aba 
Bakr succeeded him (Mustawfi, Guzida, 505). 

The Mongols were meanwhile advancing on Persia, 
and so Abu Bakr sent his nephew Tahamtam to 
Ogedey offering submission and agreeing to pay trib- 
ute (Wassaf, 156). Shiraz was thus spared devastation 
by the Mongols, though Mongol shzhnas came to Shiraz 
and lived outside the city (¢bid., 157). However, the 
favourable tax situation which had prevailed under 
Sa‘d b. Zangi did not continue. The demands of the 
Mongol commanders, and the establishments of the 
Mongol princesses, together with the needs of Abi 
Bakr’s army and administration, increased. A new 
settlement, the miratht settlement, was drawn up by 
‘Imad al-Din Mirathi, the head of Abi Bakr’s diwan 
al-insha’. Under it, new and higher taxes were imposed 
on Shiraz, including house taxes (d@rdt), tayyarat (the 
meaning of this term is uncertain; it may have meant 
in this context water taxes), imposts upon the import 
of cloth, taxes on horses, mules, camels, cattle and 
sheep, and tamgha taxes on foodstuffs apart from wheat 
and barley (Wassaf, 161-2; Zarkiib, 82). Despite higher 
taxation, Abi Bakr is well spoken of by the sources. 
He made many charitable bequests (Mustawfi, Guzida, 
506). He built a hospital in Shiraz and a sekdya at 
the ‘Atik mosque and constituted many awkaf for them 
(Zarkib, 85). Two of his ministers, Amir Mukarrab 
al-Din (d. 665/1266-7) and Fakhr al-Din Abi Bakr, 
emulated him; the former built a madrasa in the Shi- 








raz bazaar and a nbét adjoining the ‘Atk mosque, a 
dar al-hadith and hospital and a sikaya by the ‘Atik 
mosque and constituted many awkdf for them, while 
the latter built a @ami$ dar al-hadith, hospital and 
sikaya. The dami‘ was in good repair when Zarkitb 
was writing and the Friday prayers were held in it 
(Shiraz-nama, 84). 

On Abia Bakr’s death in 659/1261, Fars fell into 
a state of disorder (Wassaf, 180). Finally, Hiilegii sent 
an army to Shiraz to avenge the murder by Saldjik 
Shah b. Salghur Shah of two baskaks whom Hiilegii 
had sent to Shiraz. He was defeated and killed in 
662/1263-4 (ibid., 183-9). The last of the Salghurids 
was Abish bt. Sa‘d (d. 685/1286-7). She was married 
to Tash Mongke, Hiilegii’s son, and was given estates 
in Shiraz and a grant on the taxes of the city as her 
marriage portion (mahr wa shir baka) (Lambton, Contin- 
uity and change in medieval Persia, 272). At the begin- 
ning of 665/1266, two Mongol officials were sent to 
Shiraz to take what was in the provincial treasury 
and to collect the annual taxes, a task which they 
were unable to carry out. The next few years were 
troubled by much disorder (Wassaf, 190-3). In 680/ 
1281 Abaka died. Tegiider appointed Tash Méngke 
as governor of Shiraz with orders to dismiss Bulughan, 
Abaka’s baskak. Bulughan fled, and Fars submitted to 
Tash Méngke. When Tash Méngke returned to the 
urdu in 682/1283-4, his wife Abish was made gover- 
nor of Shiraz by Tegiider. Her appointment coin- 
cided with the outbreak of three years of drought and 
famine in 683-5/1284-7, during which, Wassaf alleges, 
over 100,000 persons died (Tarikh-i Wassaf, 209; 
Lambton, of. cit. 272 ff.). After the death of Abish 
in 685/1286-7, disorders broke out in Shiraz. Djoéi, 
who was sent by Arghun to restore order, made heavy 
exactions on the people (Wassaf, 225). 

During the Ilkhanate, repeated demands for alleged 
arrears of taxation by i/cis [see EL¢I] and others were 
made on the province of Fars and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that Shiraz was exempt from these 
demands (Lambton, Mongol fiscal administration in Persia, 
I, in SI, lxv [1987], 104-15). The situation was fur- 
ther worsened by natural disasters. Spring rains failed 
again in 698/1299; pestilence broke out and an epi- 
demic of measles (surkhadja), from which, Wassaf alleges, 
50,000 people died in Shiraz and the surrounding 
districts (Ta@rikh, 359). Under Ghazan [9.v.] various 
steps were taken to reform the administration of the 
province, but according to Wassaf these measures were 
not successful (¢bid., 115-22). Mustawfi mentions the 
absence of justice in Shiraz in his time (Muzha, 115). 
He states that the taxes of Shiraz were levied as 
tamgha and farmed for 450,000 dinars (ibid., 116). There 
were 500 charitable foundations (buk‘a) in Shiraz, which 
had been made by wealthy people in the past and 
which had innumerable awkdaf, but, he continues, “few 
of these reach their proper purpose: for the most part 
they are in the hands of those who devour them” 
(thid., 115). He states that the city had 9 gates and 
17 quarters (114). Ghazan made a dar al-siyada in 
Shiraz (Rashid al-Din, Tarikh-i mubdrak-i ghazdni, ed. 
K. Jahn, London 1940, 204) and in 702/1302-3 a 
yarligh was issued for a high wall and deep moat to 
be made round the city. Five tumans zar from the 
taxes, presumably of Shiraz, for that year were allo- 
cated to this purpose, and when this proved insuffi- 
cient, the order was given for the revenue for the 
whole year to be allocated (Wassaf, 385). Whether 
the work was ever completed is not stated. 

Kiidiidjin, the daughter of Abish Khatin and the 
eldest of Tash Méngke’s many daughters, was given 
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a permanent contract (mukdta‘a-i abadi) on the taxes 
of Fars by Aba Sa‘id, the last of the Il-Khans, in 
719/1319-20. Wassaf praises her care for the people. 
He records that she paid particular attention to the 
upkeep of the buildings made by her forbears, includ- 
ing the ‘Adudi madrasa in Shiraz (Tarikh, 625). This 
madrasa was built by Terken Khatin, the wife of Sa‘d 
b. Abr Bakr, and possibly named after her son 
Muhammad, who had the Jekab ‘Adud al-Din. Wassaf 
states that the revenues of the awkaf of the madrasa 
amounted to over 200,000 dinars when he was writ- 
ing (Le. in 727/1326) and that Kiirdiidjin expended 
them on their proper purposes and increased them 
(ibid., 624-5; Lambton, Continuity and change, 275-6). 
During the reign of Abii Sa‘id, Mahmiid Shah, the 
son of Muhammad Shah Indjii, who had been sent 
to Fars by Oldjeytii to administer the royal estates, 
succeeded in making himself practically independent 
in Shiraz and Fars [see Inpjt]. He was succeeded by 
his son Mas‘tid, who surrendered Shiraz to Pir Husayn, 
grandson of Coban [see éGBAnms], in 740/1339. He 
was driven out two years later by his nephew Malik 
Ashraf. On the latter’s withdrawal in 744/1342-3, Aba 
Ishak, the youngest son of Mahmiid Shah, established 
his rule. It was during his reign that Ibn Battiita vis- 
ited Shiraz for the second time in July 1347. In spite 
of the extortion and financial disorders in Shiraz under 
the Ilkhanate described by Mustawfi and Wassaf, there 
seems to have been a revival under the Indjiiids. Ibn 
Battiita states that the revenue yield was high (Travels, 
tr. Gibb, ii, 1962, 307). He speaks highly of the 
bazaars of Shiraz (tbid., 299). He describes how Aba 
Ishak conceived the ambition to build a vaulted palace 
like the Aywan Kisra at Ctesiphon and ordered the 
inhabitants of Shiraz to dig its foundations. When he 
saw this edifice, it had reached about 30 cubits from 
the ground (iid., 310). Among the sanctuaries of Shi- 
raz, [bn Battiita mentions especially that of Ahmad b. 
Misa, which was highly venerated by the Shirazis. 
Tash Khatiin, the mother of Abi Ishak, built at his 
tomb a large college and hospice, in which food was 
supplied to all comers and Kur’d4n readers continu- 
ally recited the Kur’an over the tomb. Ibn Battita 
states that the Khatiin made a practice of going to 
the sanctuary on the eve of every Monday, and on 
that night the kadis, the doctors of the law and sharifs 
would assemble there. He was told by trustworthy 
persons that over 1,400 sharifs (children and adults) 
were in receipt of stipends (313). The tomb-mosque 
of Ahmad b. Miisaé was known locally as Shah Ciragh. 
It was rebuilt in 1506 and again later, but by then 
the madrasa and hospice no longer existed (313, 
135 n.). Ibn Battiita also mentions the mausoleum of 
Rizbihan Bakli (316) and the tomb of Zarkib (317). 
In 754/1353 Mubariz al-Din Muhammad the 
Muzaffarid [9.v.] captured Shiraz. Abi Ishak fled, but 
was captured and executed in 758/1357. Timir 
invaded southern Persia in 789/1387 and placed the 
Muzaffarid Shah Yahy4 in control of Shiraz, but after 
Timir’s withdrawal Shah Mansir wrested Shiraz 
from him. In 795/1393 Shah Mansar was killed in 
an encounter with Timtrd forces outside Shiraz. 
There appears to have been a cultural revival under 
the Timirids. Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh (r. 812-17/ 
1409-14), made a number of new buildings (J. Aubin, 
Le mécénat timounde a Chiraz, in SI, viii [1957] 75-6), 
and during his government and that of Ibrahim b. 
Shahrukh [¢.v.], who was appointed governor of Fars 
in 817/1414, a new style of painting flourished in 
Shiraz (H.R. Roemer, Persien auf dem Weg in der Neuzeit, 
Beirut 1989, 172; B. Gray, in Camb. hist. of Iran, vi, 








Timurid and Safavid periods, ed. P. Jackson and L. Lock- 
hart, Cambridge 1986, 849). 

The later Timirids disputed possession of Fars with 
the Kara Koyunlu [¢.v.] and the Ak Koyunlu [¢.2.]. 
During the reign of Uzun Hasan [¢.v.], who eventu- 
ally defeated Djahanshah, the last of the Kara Koyunlu 
in 872/1467, and the Timirid Abi Sa‘id in the fol- 
lowing year, Shiraz once more became a thriving city. 
Josafa Barbaro, the Venetian, whose travels spanned 
the years 1436-51, states that Shiraz was a great city, 
full of people and merchants, with a population of 
200,000, and that it had a prosperous transit trade. 
Large quanties of jewels, silks and spices were to be 
found there. The city had high mud walls, deep ditches 
and a number of excellent mosques and good houses. 
Security prevailed in the city (Travels to Tana and Persia 
by Josafa Barbaro and Ambrogio Contarini, London 1873, 
74). Ludovico di Varthema (who set out for the east 
in 1502) also states that large quantities of jewels 
were be found in Shiraz (Travels... A.D. 1503-1508, 
tr. J.W. Jones and ed. G.P. Badger, London 1863, 
p. iii). 

In 909/1503 Shiraz fell to the Safawids (K. Réhr- 
born, Provinzen und Kentralgewalt Persiens in 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 10). Under the early Safaw- 
ids, Shiraz was ruled by Dhu ’l-Kadr governors. 
However, ‘Abbas I appointed the kullar akast Allahwirdt 
Khan (d. 1022/1613) governor in 1004/1595-6. He 
was succeeded by his son Imam Kuli Khan. Under 
their rule Fars enjoyed a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence, and Shiraz prospered. Allahwirdi Khan 
built the Khan Madrasa for Mulla Sadra [q.v.], who 
returned to Shiraz and taught there during the last 
thirty years or so of his life (Iskandar Beg and 
Muhammad Yisuf, Dhayl-i Tarikh-1 ‘Alamara-yi ‘abbast, 
ed. Suhayl Kh“ansari, Tehran AHS 1317/1938, 299). 
Imam Kuli Khan built a palace in the maydén and 
walls round the city and planted cypress trees on both 
sides of the Isfahan road in imitation of the Cahar 
Bagh of Isfahan (Lockhart, Persian cities, London 1960, 
46). He entertained the English envoy Sir Dodmore 
Cotton at Shiraz in 1628. He was suspected by Shah 
Safi (1038-52/1629-42) of harbouring rebellious in- 
tentions, and was murdered on the latter’s orders in 
1042/1632. The administration of Shiraz was then 
placed under the control of the central diwan under 
a wazir, Mu‘in al-Din Muhammad (Iskandar Beg and 
Muhammad Yisuf, of. ctt., 295; Réhrborn 37, 55). 

Many European travellers passed through Shiraz, 
which was on the direct line of communications 
from the Persian Gulf to Isfahan, the Safawid capi- 
tal, and recorded their impressions of the city. Among 
them were Della Valle (1612-21), Thomas Herbert 
(1628), Tavernier (1632-68), Thévenot (1663), Chardin 
(1666-9, 1672-7), Fryer (1676-8), Kaempfer (1683), and 
Cornelius de Bruin (1702-4). When Herbert passed 
through the city, part of the old walls were still stand- 
ing, but they had disappeared by the time Tavernier 
and Chardin visited the city. In 1617 the English East 
India Company set up a factory in Shiraz, but by 
the middle of the century trade had been much 
reduced as a result of the rivalry of the Dutch East 
India Company. A Carmelite house was established 
in Shiraz in 1623. It was temporarily closed in 1631 
and reopened in 1634 (A chronicle of the Carmelites in 
Persia, London 1939, i, 322, ii, 1056-7). 

In 1630 and 1668 the city was partially destroyed 
by floods, which on the latter occasion were followed 
by pestilence, but when Fryer visited Shiraz in 1676 
the town had largely recovered (Lockhart, of. cit., 47). 
Several European visitors to Shiraz mention ceramic 
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manufactures in the |1th/17th century. Some wine 
was exported to Portugal. It was made mainly by 
Jews, of whom there were some 600 families in Shiraz 
according to Tavernier (Voyages en Perse, repr. Geneva 
1970, 309-10). 

After the fall of the Safawids in 1722, Shiraz suf- 
fered in the fighting between the Ghalzay Afghans 
[see GHaLzay] and Nadir Kuli (later Nadir Shah [¢.v.]). 
In 1723 an Afghan force marched on Shiraz. The 
governor refused to yield. The city held out for nine 
months before famine compelled its defenders to sur- 
render in 1136/1723. Nearly 100,000 persons are said 
to have perished during the siege (Muhammad Shirazi, 
Riiz-nama, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran AHS 1325/1946, 
3; Hasan b. Hasan Fasa°i, Fars-ndma-yi nasiri, \ith. 
Tehran 1313/1895-6, i, 161. See also Lockhart, The 
fall of the Safavi dynasty and the Afghan occupation of Persia, 
Cambridge 1958, 203). In 1729 Nadir, who had dri- 
ven the Afghans out of Isfahan, defeated an Afghan 
force near Shiraz, which then fell into his hands. He 
gave orders for the city to be restored, part of the 
city and practically all of the gardens having been 
destroyed in the course of the final struggle with the 
Afghans. He contributed 1,500 ¢iémans for the restora- 
tion of the Shah Giragh mosque (Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 
London 1938, 46). In 1733-4 Muhammad Khan Baliié 
rebelled in Fars, declaring in favour of the Safawid 
pretender Tahmasp. He was defeated by Nadir and 
escaped to Shiraz and thence to Kays Island (ibid., 
72-8). Nadir reoccupied Shiraz and appointed Mirza 
Taki Khan Shirazi b. Hadjdji Muhammad, mustawft 
of Shiraz, as deputy governor of Fars. His family had 
held in their possession from generation to genera- 
tion the office of mirab of Kumisha and Shiraz (ibid., 
80, and see Fasa71, Fars-ndma-i ndasiri, ii, 74-5). In 
January 1744 Taki Khan rebelled. A force sent by 
Nadir laid siege to Shiraz, which fell after four months. 
The city was then sacked and many of the popula- 
tion put to the sword. Two towers of human heads 
were erected and the gardens round the town dev- 
astated. Plague broke out after the siege and allegedly 
carried off 1400 people (Lockhart, op. cit., 241-2). 

Nadir Shah died in 1747. Between his death and 
the rise of Karim Khan Zand [{g.v.], Shiraz was repeat- 
edly plundered by the contending parties. By 1179/ 
1765 Karim Khan had emerged as the undisputed 
ruler of Persia apart from Khurasan (see J.R. Perry, 
Karim Khan Zand, Chicago 1979; and KADjAR). In 
1180/1766-7 he made Shiraz his capital, which thus 
became the capital not simply of a province but of 
the kingdom, a position which it had not held since 
the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla. Under Karim Khan’s 
rule, security, by all accounts, prevailed in Shiraz. 
The city was repopulated and prosperity returned. 
Commerce and foreign trade were encouraged (A chron- 
icle of the Carmelies, i, 665). Customs dues were paid 
on all goods coming into the city (Francklin, Observations 
made on a tour from Bengal to Persia in the years 1786-7, 
London 1790, 148-9). Provisions were cheap and their 
price regulated by the dériigha [g.v.] (cbid., 146). Glass 
was made in Shiraz and great quantities exported 
to other parts of Persia (ibid, 147-8). Wine was also 
made, chiefly by Jews and Armenians, and exported 
to the Persian Gulf for the Indian market (zbid., 143). 

Prosperity was temporarily interrupted by famine 
which affected southern Persia in 1775 (Perry, op. cit., 
241), and after Karim Khian’s death decay set in 
(Francklin, 147). According to Muhammad Hashim 
Rustam al-Hukama’, the price of wheat bread in 
Shiraz rose during the famine to 250 dinars per Tabriz 
man. The state granaries were not opened in Shiraz 











because it was thought wise to keep the stores for 
the army, but grain was brought to Shiraz from diwani 
granaries elsewhere. Although the cost of this is alleged 
by Rustam al-Hukama’ to have worked out at 1,400 
dinars per Tabriz man, Karim ordered the wheat to 
be sold for 200 dinars per Tabriz man and barley for 
100 dinars. All livestock were sent to Ray, Kazwin 
and Adharbaydjan because of lack of fodder (Rustam 
al-tawarikh, ed. Muhammad Mushirl, Tehran AHS 
1348/1969, 421-2). 

Karim Khan undertook a massive building pro- 
gramme in his capital, to take part in which craftsmen 
and workmen came from all over Persia (ibid., 414). 
He built a new wall and a dry ditch round the city. 
William Francklin, who was in Shiraz in 1786-7, 
shortly after Karim Khan’s death, states that the wall 
was 25 ft. high and 10 ft. thick with round towers 
at a distance of 80 paces from each other and that 
there were six gates (op. cit., 52-3). According to Rustam 
al-Hukama’, 12,000 labourers were employed in dig- 
ging the ditch (op. ci#t., 420). Karim Khan also built, 
or repaired, the fortress (kal‘a) of the city and built 
a citadel (ag), in which his successor Dja‘far Khan 
resided (Francklin, 54-5; Fasa’i, i, 216), a diwan-khana, 
artillery park (¢ap-khdna) and a magnificent brick-built 
covered bazaar, known as the Wakil Bazaar, the 
shops of which were rented to merchants by the Khan 
at a monthly rent (Francklin, 56-9). The foundations 
for a splendid mosque and associated buildings were 
laid but not finished before Karim Khan died (iid., 
64-4). Karim Khan also built several thousand houses 
for the Lurs and Laks who belonged to his army 
(Fasa7i, 1, 216). The city had eleven quarters, five of 
which were Haydari quarters and five Ni‘mati (iid., 
ii, 47). The eleventh quarter was inhabited by the 
Jews, who had grown in number. The Armenians, 
who were mainly engaged in the wine trade, had also 
increased in number (Perry, 240). 

On the death of Karim Khan, Aki Muhammad 
Khan Kadjar [¢.v.], who had been held hostage in 
Shiraz, escaped. In 1204/1789-90 he made an expe- 
dition to the south. Lutf ‘Ali Khan Zand [@.v.], who 
had succeeded Dja‘far Khan in 1203/1789, fled to 
Shiraz, where he was besieged. After three months, 
Aki Muhammad Khan raised the siege, his attention 
being required to deal with disorders by the Yamut 
and Goklan Turkmens. In 1205/1791 Lutf ‘Alf Khan 
made an abortive attempt to recover Isfahan, leaving 
Hadjdji Ibrahim, the falaniar, in charge of Shiraz. 
During Lutf ‘Alt Khan’s absence, Hadjdji Ibrahim 
seized the city and entered into negotiations with Aka 
Muhammad Khan to surrender the city to him. 

The government of Fars under the Kadjars, as that 
of other major provinces, was for much of the time 
in the hands of Kadjar princes. Shiraz remained the 
provincial capital, but the governors were frequently 
absent on military expeditions or visits to the court. 
The administration was largely in the hands of the 
wazirs of Fars (see appendix in H. Busse, History of Per- 
sia under Qajar rule translated from the Persian of Hasan-e 
Fasa’i’s Farsnama-ye Nasert, New York 1972, 422-5 for 
a list of governors and wazirs of the province of Fars 
under the Kadjars). The distance from Tehran made 
control by the central government precarious and 
intermittent. In Djumada II 1209/December 1794- 
January 1795, Fath ‘Ali Mirza (Baba Khan) [see raTH 
‘ALT SHAH] was appointed governor of Fars, Kirman 
and Yazd by Aka Muhammad Khan. He proceeded 
to Shiraz. On the murder of Aka Muhammad Khan 
in 1797, he returned to Tehran. Having established 
himself as shah, he appointed his brother Husayn 
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Kuli Mirza governor of Fars. The latter arrived in 
Shiraz in Rabi‘ I 1212/September 1797. In the fol- 
lowing year he rebelled, but submitted almost imme- 
diately. The governorship of Fars was then conferred 
upon Muhammad ‘Ali Khan Kadjar Koyunlu. He 
was succeeded in 1214/1709 by Fath ‘Alt Shah’s son 
Husayn ‘Aly Mirza Farman-Farma, who was accom- 
panied to Fars by 800 riflemen (tufangéis) from Nir 
in Mazandaran. They were joined two years later by 
their families and took up residence in the Murdistan 
district of Shiraz (which had been inhabited by Laks 
in the time of Karim Khan and then destroyed by 
Aka Muhammad Khan). They were unpopular and 
committed many disorders, and in 1244/1828-9 were 
ordered to return to Tehran (Fasa’t, ii, 55). 

Scott Waring, who was in Shiraz in 1802, states 
that at least a fourth part of the city was in ruins (A 
tour to Sheeraz by the route of Kazroon and Feerozabad, 
London 1807, 33); Sir William Gore Ouseley, who 
passed through the city in 1811 on his way to Tehran, 
also notes its apparent decay (Travels in various coun- 
tries of the East, more particularly Persia, etc., London 
1819, ii, 17). James Morier estimated, with reserva- 
tion, the population of Shiraz in 1810 to have been 
not more than 19,000 (4 second journey through Persia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor to Constantinople, between the years 
1810 and 1816, London 1818, 110-11). 

Husayn ‘Ali Mirza’s governorship of Fars, and the 
19th century in general, were marked by natural dis- 
asters, the spread of family and tribal rivalries and 
financial maladministration. Pestilence (waba) broke 
out in 1237/1822, and Fasa’t alleges that, in the 
space of five or six days, 6,000 people died in Shiraz 
(i, 368). Outbreaks of cholera were frequent. In 1247/ 
1830-1 Shiraz suffered famine as a result of locusts, 
which ravaged southern Persia, and plague (ta‘in) 
(Ahmad Seyf, Iran and the great plague of 1830-1, in STI, 
Ixix [1989], 151-65). Severe famine again set in 1860 
and continued until 1871-2 (see C.J. Wills, In the land 
of the Lion and the Sun, or Modern Persia, London 1893, 
251-5). On this occasion, Muhammad Kasim Khan, 
who was appointed governor of Fars in 1288/1871, 
prepared a number of workhouses (gadakhdna) in 
Shiraz, each with a capacity of 50-60 persons. He 
undertook responsibility for six of these himself and 
made several others the responsibility of the great 
men of Shiraz (Fasa’z, i, 331). 

Farhad Mirza Mu‘tamid al-Dawla, who was appointed 
governor of Fars for the second time in 1293/1876, 
made an attempt to regulate the building trade in 
Shiraz. At the beginning of the year the brickmak- 
ers, stucco workers and cement workers were assem- 
bled, and the number of bricks, their cost and the 
amount of cement needed, and the due of the mas- 
ter bricklayer (ustad), were fixed (Fasai, i, 33). In 
1299/1881-2, on the orders of Fath ‘Alf Sahib Diwan, 
wazir of Fars, the streets of the city were stone-paved, 
and on the orders of Kawam al-Mulk a brick roof 
was made for the coppersmiths’ bazaar and the shops 
from the Isfahan gate to the Wakil Bazaar. 

By the beginning of the Kadjar period, Hadjdji 
Ibrahim had become the leading man of Shiraz. He 
became Aka Muhammad Khin’s first minister. When 
he was seized and put to death with many of his 
family by Fath ‘Ali Shah in 1215/1801, the family 
suffered a temporary setback. However, in 1226/1811- 
12, his son Mirza ‘Ali Akbar was made kalaniar [9.v.] 
of Fars and in 1245/1829-30 given the lakab Kawam 
al-Mulk. He and his descendants, who became the 
leaders of the Khamsa tribal federation, played a 
major role in provincial and city politics. Their main 








rivals were the ibegis and chiefs of the Kashka’I tribe 
[see KAsHKAY]. The ‘ulamd’ also played an important 
part in city politics. 

Morier mentions that there was great discontent in 
Shiraz in ca. 1811 over the price of bread, which 
had risen because of the cornering of grain by an 
official believed to have been acting together with the 
prince governor’s mother. The populous had recourse 
to the Shaykh al-Islam and expressed their grievances 
in a tumultuous way. The price of bread was low- 
ered for a few days and the bakers were publicly 
bastinadoed (Second journey, 102-3). 

A variety of tolls and dues was levied in the city 
by different officials. Scott Waring states that the com- 
mander of the citadel (kuiwal) levied a toll on every 
beast of burden which entered the city carrying a 
load (op. et., 80). Binning, who was in Shiraz in the 
middle of the century, states that each craft and trade 
paid a lump sum in taxation to the government, which 
sum was apportioned among the members of the 
craft by mutual agreement (4 journal of two years’ travel 
in Persia, Ceylon, etc., London 1857, i, 278-9). He also 
gives a list of prices of commodities in Shiraz 
ca. 1857 (zbid., 328-9). Consul Abbott, writing in the 
middle of the 19th century, states that the bazaars of 
Shiraz contained about 1,200 shops. A few articles of 
hardware and cutlery guns, swords, daggers and knives, 
and khdtam work were produced (Cities and trade. Consul 
Abbott on the economy and society of Iran, 1847-1866, ed. 
A. Amanat, London 1983, 88). 

Trregularity in the collection of the provincial taxes 
gave rise to frequent disputes with the central gov- 
ernment. In 1244/1828-9 Fath ‘Alf came to Shiraz 
to look into the question of arrears. He accepted 
200,000 tamans from Husayn ‘Ali Mirza in settlement. 
In 1247/1831-2 a remission of taxes was given on 
account of ravages by locusts and plague. Failure to 
remit the provincial taxes, however, continued and in 
1834 Fath ‘Ali again set out for Shiraz to collect 
arrears. He fell ill in Isfahan and died there on 23 
October 1834. Husayn ‘Ali Mirza thereupon read the 
khutba in his own name in Shiraz and marched on 
Isfahan. His forces were defeated near Kumisha. Riot- 
ing broke out in Shiraz. Husayn ‘Ali Mirza surren- 
dered and later died. Muhammad Shah meanwhile 
appointed his brother Frraz Mirza governor of Fars. 

During the 19th century, there were frequent out- 
breaks of disorder in Shiraz. An insurrection, pro- 
voked in part by the conduct of the Adharbaydjani 
Turkish soldiers in Shiraz and fomented by Shaykh 
Aba Turab, took place in 1254-5/1839 and led to 
the dismissal of Firaydin Mirza Farman-Farma, who 
had been appointed governor in 1252/1836 (Fasa’i, 
i, 296. See also Great Britain. Public Record Office. 
F.O. 60: 74. Sheil to Palmerson, no. 42. Erzerum, 
24 August 1840 and enclosures). In 1261/1845 Sayyid 
‘Aly Muhammad declared himself to be the Bab. He 
was arrested and expelled from the city [see sag]. 
Consul Abbott remarks on the unruly nature of the 
population of Shiraz, and states that during the gov- 
ernment of Bahram Mirza (1264-6/1848-9) the city 
was often the scene of riot and bloodshed. He also 
notes that the Haydaris and Ni‘matis indulged in fre- 
quent factional strife (Cites and trade: Consul Abbot on 
the economy and society of Iran 1847-1866, 88, 175-6; see 
also Binning, op. cit., i, 273 ff.). In 1853 there were 
reports that the venality and oppression of the local 
authorities were alienating the sympathy of the peo- 
ple from the shah and his government (F.O. 60: 180. 
Thompson to Clarendon, no. 63. Camp nr. Tehran, 
13 July 1853). Communications with the capital were 
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improved when the Indo-European telegraph line from 
Tehran to Bushire, which passed through Shiraz, be- 
came operational in March 1865 (W.K. Dickson, The 
life of Major-General Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, London 
1901, 225). 

Zill al-Sultan, who had been made governor of 
Isfahan in 1874, was given the government of Fars 
in 1881 also, and until he was deprived of all his 
governments except Isfahan in 1887, most of south- 
ern Persia, including Fars, was virtually independent 
of the central government. He continued to have his 
seat in Isfahan and governed Fars and Shiraz through 
subordinate officials. According to the census made 
in 1301/1883-4, there were 6,327 houses in Shiraz, 
and the population of the eleven quarters numbered 
25,284 men and boys and 28,323 women and girls 
(Fasai, ii, 22-3). In 1891, at the time of the Tobacco 
Régie, there was violent opposition to the Régie in 
Shiraz (see Lambton, The Tobacco Régie, a prelude to rev- 
olution, in SI, xxii [1965], 127, 131-2, also in eadem, 
Qajar Persia, London 1987, 230-1, 234). 

The movement for constitutional reform at the 
beginning of the 20th century spread to Shiraz as to 
many other cities, though Shiraz did not become one 
of the major centres of the movement. There were 
disturbances there in 1906 and riots in March 1907. 
Much of Fars was in a state of turmoil, and during 
the First World War disorders continued. The offi- 
cers of the Swedish gendarmerie were favourably dis- 
posed towards the Central Powers; and in the autumn 
of 1915 the Kashka’r and mutinous gendarmerie seized 
the British consulate, the offices of the Imperial Bank 
of Persia (which had been opened in May 1891) and 
the Indo-European Telegraph Company in Shiraz, 
and took members of the British community prisoner 
(Sykes, A history of Persia’, London 1969, ii, 445-7, 
C. Skrine, World War in Iran, London 1962, pp. xx- 
xxi). In 1916 and 1917 order was to some extent 
restored in Fars, and the Southern Persian Rifles were 
formed and officially recognised by the Persian Govern- 
ment in March 1917 (Sykes, ii, 476). By May 1918 
the situation had again deteriorated, and in the sum- 
mer of that year the Kashka’is invested Shiraz but 
were defeated in October (iid., ii, 499 ff). In the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 10,000 persons in Shiraz 
lost their lives (ibid., ii, 515). In the 1920s the tribal 
areas in Fars were in a state of turmoil until Rida 
Shah [9..] reduced them. During his reign Shiraz 
did not have a major share in the industrial devel- 
opments which took place in some parts of Iran, but 
in the years after the Second World War there was 
considerable development. By 1961-2 the population 
of the city of Shiraz had risen to 129,023 (Farhang-1 
djughtafiya’t-i Tran, ed. Husayn ‘Alt Razmara, Tehran 
AHS 1330/1961-2, vii, 148) and to ca. 325,000 by 
1972, 
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SHIRAZI, the nisba of the Sultans of Kilwa [¢.v.], 
in frequent use by Africans and Europeans to per- 
petuate a myth of a “Shirazi” period of history and 
of “migration” into East Africa. 

The nisba is first recorded in Barros’ translation of 
a dynastic history of Kilwa of ca. 1506, and in the 
independent Arabic Kitab al-Sulwa fi akhbar Kulwa (ca. 
1550; B.L. Or. ms. 2666); and on two seals, in a 
treaty between the Sultan of Kilwa and a French 
slave-trader, 4 November 1776. Various Swahili his- 
tories collected in the 19th century and after, on the 
coast and as far as the Comoro Islands, repeat it. 
These all claim that the Kilwa dynasty originated 
from Shiraz in Persia, albeit they situate Shiraz on 
the coast. Members of the family were still using the 
nisba in 1958. 

A “Shirazi” colonisation of East Africa has been 
postulated by European archaeologists and historians, 
by Justus Strandes (1899), A.C. Hollis (1900), Pearce 
(ca. 1920), and elaborated by W.H. Ingrams (1931). 
It was popularised by L. Hollingsworth’s Short history 
of the East African Coast (1935), an official school text- 
book translated into Swahili. They claimed that 
“Shirazis” introduced stone buildings, Shi‘ism (albeit 
the people are Sinnis), manufacture of lime and 
cement, woodcarving and weaving cotton. Krumm 
(1940) went further to claim that Swahili contains 
numerous Persian words; nevertheless, such borrow- 
ings can be shown to have been transmitted through 
Arabic. One might expect Persian inscriptions: only 
two mention Persians in Mogadishu among numer- 
ous Arabic inscriptions; a Persian inscription, a frag- 
ment only of a tile, was recorded by Burton on a 
tomb at Tongoni, Tanzania, but is now lost. It has 
also been claimed, in Zanzibar [¢.v.], in Pemba [¢.2.], 
and on the mainland coast, that the celebration of 
Nau Ruzi [see NawrGz. 2.] proves Persian origin, 
whereas the Naw Riz calendar was used by seamen 
throughout the Indian Ocean. At Manda [¢.v.] H.N. 
Chittick claimed to have excavated what was origi- 
nally a colony of the 9th century from Siraf [g.v.]. 
Subsequent excavations nearby and in Zanzibar and 
Pemba by M.C. Horton, while showing Sirafi influ- 
ences in architecture, have produced no evidence for 
any connection with Shiraz. 

In addition, certain institutions connected with the 
royal houses of Pate, Malindi, Mombasa, Vumba and 








Kilwa have been attributed to the Shirazi. They 
include royal drums and trumpets, and ceremonial 
chairs. There is nothing identifiable in these with 
Shiraz more than a possibly-connected nzsba. 

The popular legend of a “Shirazi” period was 
widely believed by one and all in colonial times. It 
was used in contradistinction to “African” to demon- 
strate a civilised historical past. This usage has since 
largely disappeared. In Zanzibar, in the 1950s, and 
in Pemba, “Afro-Shirazi” became the name of a polit- 
ical party opposed to the ‘Um§ani sultanate and to 
colonial rule. It was successful in the revolution of 
1964 which ended the ‘Umani dynasty [see AL Bo 
sa‘Ip]. There were then numerous persons who 
claimed “Shirazi” descent, whereas in the time of 
Ingrams (1931) the number had been negligible. On 
the coast between Fundi Island, Kenya, and Tanga, 
in Tanzania, a distinct tribe on fishermen and man- 
grove cutters emerged at an unknown time. Among 
recent historians, Trimingham used the term for the 
13th to 17th centuries, and Pouwels for the tenth to 
16th centuries. Other than legitimately as a nisba, it 
may be doubted whether the term has any value at 
all or ever did. 
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SHIRAZI, the nisba of a family of prominent 

Shi‘i ‘ulama’ active in Persia and ‘Irak over the 
last century and a half. 

1. Mirza Muhammad Hasan b. Mahmid, 
called Mirza-yi Shirazi-yi buzurg and al-Mudjaddid 
(1230-1312/1815-95). 

Born in Shiraz, he studied in Isfahan and Nadjaf, 
and after Murtada Ansari’s [g.2. in Suppl.] death in 
1281/1864, became the leading Shi‘i scholar and sole 
mardja‘ al-taklid (q.v.]. He is best known for his oppo- 
sition to the Tobacco Régie in Persia (1891) [see NAsIR 
AL-DIN SHAH], and it seems that his famous fated was 
in part provoked by Djamal al-Din al-Afghani’s [g.v.] 
letters to him against the Persian government’s pol- 
icy over concessions. Mirza Hasan’s intervention began 
with a telegram to the Shah in July 1891 protesting 
against disrespect shown to another scholar, Sayyid 
‘Ali Akbar, expelled to Nadjaf after voicing opposi- 
tion to the Régie. Shirazi tried to prove that the con- 
cession of any monopoly to foreigners was against 
God’s command. In December, a nation-wide protest 
culminated in a boycott of tobacco, with a fated attrib- 
uted to Shirazi against the use of tobacco in any 
form. He had already shown hostility to the Kadjars, 
having refused to receive the Shah when he visited 
the Holy Shrines in ‘Irak in 1870. Only in January 
1892, when the concession had perforce to be aban- 
doned, was the ban on tobacco lifted by Shirazi. 

He was also important for having organised the 
teaching of fkh on lines which have continued till 
today, founding his own school at Samarra’ and mak- 
ing it a major centre of Shi‘7 learning. He was also 
active there in social and charitable activities, acting 
as a mediator in sectarian conflicts and appealing for 
Islamic unity under the banner of the Ottomans, de- 
spite religious differences. He wrote no book of note, 
but was the teacher of the most prominent scholars 
of the next generation, such as Akhund Khurasani 
(d. 1911), fervent supporter of the Constitutional Move- 
ment of 1905-1, and several others. He died at 
Samarra’. 
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2. Mirza al-Sayyid Isma‘il b. Sayyid Radi 
(1258-1 305/1842-88). 

Born in Shiraz, he studied under no. | above, his 
cousin and brother-in-law, and worked with him in 
establishing the new centre at Samarra’; he was con- 
sidered to be the successor of Mirza Hasan, but died 
before his teacher. He wrote in Arabic and Persian, 
including poetry. 
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Hirz al-Din, i, 109; Razi, i, 277 ff, v, 424-5; al- 
Shadjara al-tayyiba, 53. 

3. Mirza ‘Ali Agha (1287-1355/1870-1936). 

Son of no. 1, went, about 25 years after his father’s 
death, to Kazimayn and finally, to Nadjaf. After the 
death of Muhammad Taki (no. 6), he became mardja‘. 
His son Muhammad Hasan is one of the contempo- 
rary ‘ulama’ of Nadjaf. 
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4. Mahdi b. al-Sayyid Habib Allah al- 
Husayni (1304-80/1887-1960). 

Related by birth and by marriage to several other 
members of the Shirazi family, he was born and died 
in Karbala’, and was educated there and at Samarra’ 
and Kazimayn. His elder sons Muhammad (see below) 
and Hasan (no. 7) played a leading role in the Shi‘t 
opposition to Saddam Husayn’s régime, and his two 
younger sons Sadik and Mudjtaba are active today 
as religious scholars in Persia. After the First World 
War, he took part in the rebellion against the British, 
and Jater, during ‘Abd al-Karim Kasim’s {9.v.] régime, 
he was one of the ‘uama’ who attacked the Communist 
Party in a barrage of fatwas, declaring that the prayers 
and fasting of Muslims who had embraced Com- 
munism were unacceptable to God, that Muslims could 
not buy meat from a Communist butcher and that 
a Communist son could not inherit from a Muslim 
father (cf. Hanna Batatu, The old social classes and the 
revolutionary movements of Iraq, Princeton 1978, 954). 

His son, Ayatullah al-Sayyid Muhammad (b. 1347/ 
1928-9, still living), has been active in ‘Irak as spir- 
itual leader of an opposition group there, the Islamic 
Task Organisation (Munazzamat al-‘Amal al-Islami); 
expelled from ‘Irak in 1979, now teaching in Kum, 
he is a prolific writer, see Kirkis ‘Awwad, Mu‘gam 
al-mvallifin al-Wakyyin, Baghdad 1969, iii, 247-50. 

Bibliography: Amini, 265; Hirz al-Din, iui, 166; 
Razi, v, 451; al-Shadjara al-tayyiba, 66 ff., 143; J.N. 
Wiley, The Islamic movement of Iraqi Shi“as, Boulder, 
Col.-London 1992, 36-7, 53, 78. 

5. Mirza ‘Abd al-Hadi (1305-82/1888-1962). 











Son of no. 2, he was brought up by nos. | and 3 
after his father had died shortly after his birth, and 
studied at Nadjaf and Samarra’. He took part, with 
Mirza Muhammad Taki (no. 6) in Karbala’, in the 
Shi‘i anti-British movement, and after its failure, 
devoted himself to kh and eventually announced his 
readiness to be considered as mardja‘ al-taklid. He was 
prominent in the Shi‘i campaign against Kasim and 
the ‘Iraki Communist Party, and visits to Persia mul- 
tiplied his following there. After the death of Buridjirdi 
in 1961, he inherited a considerable number of his 
followers and was already seen as his successor, but 
died shortly afterwards. His three sons, as well as 
sons-in-law, are all religious scholars in Nadjaf, 
Tehran or Kum. His writings include several ftkh trea- 
tises as well as some poems in both Arabic and 
Persian. 

Bibliography: Amini, 265; Tihrani, 1/3, 1250-5; 

Elr, art. s.v. (H. Algar); Hirz al-Din, ii, 77-81; 

Kahhala, al-Mustadrak ‘ala Mu‘djam al-mwalliftn, 

Beirut 1985, 444; Momen, 248; Razi, i, 276, v, 

432-3, vii, 271; al-Shadjara al-tayyiba, 58. 

6. Muhammad Taki b. Muhibb ‘Ali Ha? iri, 
called Mirza-yi Shirazi-yi kidik and Za‘im al-thawra 
al-‘irakiyya (1269-1338/1853-1920). 

Distantly related to nos. | and 4, he was born in 
Shiraz and studied at Karbala’ and Samarra’, where 
he became mardja‘. He is particularly associated with 
the struggle against the British occupation of ‘Irak 
[see ‘mRAK, at vol. III, 1258a]. In 1914 he had issued 
a fatwa calling for djihdd against the British, and in 
1918 moved to Karbala’ and became involved in set- 
ting up an anti-British secret society, the Diam‘iyya 
wataniyya 1slamiyya. His fatwas of 1919 and 1920 cer- 
tainly precipitated the 1920 revolt against the British 
Mandate. One in 1919 proclaimed that “no Muslim 
should elect or choose any non-Muslim as his ruler”, 
and its wide circulation made it difficult for the occu- 
pying power to use a plebiscite for installing a British 
governor in ‘Irak. It enhanced Shirazi’s prestige and 
led to his official recognition as mardja‘ al-taklid after 
Yazdi’s death in 1919. In 1919 he endeavoured to 
mediate between and unite the tribes and to appeal 
for foreign backing, writing to the Sharif Husayn in 
Mecca and the latter’s son Amir Faysal in Damascus. 
President Wilson of the U.S.A., whose “Fourteen 
Points” had impressed the Shi‘T religious leaders, was 
even contacted (see Luizard, 377 ff). In late 1919, 
resistance to the British was still peaceful, but the sit- 
uation deteriorated after the arrest and temporary 
exile of six scholars and prominent citizens. In spring 
1920 Shirazi tried to unify ‘ulama’, sayyids, sharifs and 
tribal chiefs for a general insurrection, and appealed 
also to Sunnis; military conflict broke out in June, 
continuing till the movement was crushed in January 
1921. Karbala? was the centre for the organising of 
the revolt during Shirazi’s lifetime until he died in 
August 1920, after which Nadjaf became the rebel- 
lions’s centre. 

Amongst Muhammad Taki’s writings is a famous 
treatise on ftkh, Hashiya ‘ala ’l-makasib (Tihrani, Dhari‘a, 
vi, 218), and he was the teacher of many famous 
scholars. 

Bibliography: ‘Amili, xliv (1960), 121-2 = (1986) 

ix, 192; Amini, 263-4; Tibrani, i/1, 261-4; Abdul- 

Hadi Hain, Shetsm and constitutionalism in Iran, Leiden 

1977, 122 ff.; Hirz al-Din, ii, 215-18; Kahhala, ix, 

133; Luizard, index, esp. 374 ff; Dja‘far al-Shaykh 

Bakir Al Mahbiba, Madi ‘-Nodjaf wa-hadiruha, 

Nadjaf 1955-8, i, 358-62; Momen, index; Wiley, 

16-7, 122. 
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7. (Ayatullah) Hasan b. al-Mahdi al-Husayni 
(1354-1400/ 1935-80). 

As the younger brother of Muhammad b. al-Mahdi 
(see no. 4, at end), he was also an opponent of the 
Ba‘th régime in ‘Irak, and was imprisoned in 1969 
and exiled to Lebanon in the next year. He was espe- 
cially active in setting up mosques and institutions 
for religious education, welfare and social affairs, and 
at three of the fhawzas for religious education, in 
Damascus, Beirut and Sierra Leone, he taught per- 
sonally for a while. He likewise founded an Islamic 
publishing house, Dar al-Sadik, to propagate da‘wa, 
and wrote numerous books on religion and ethics 
before he was assassinated in Beirut in May 1980, 
just after he had denounced the execution in ‘Trak of 
Ayatullah Bakir al-Sadr and his sister. 

Bibliography: al-Shaqjara al-tayyiba, 157 ff.; Wiley, 
46, 53, 55, 78, 80. 

(RoswitHa Bapry, shortened by the editors) 
AL-SHIRAZI, Asu ’L-Husayn ‘Asp aL-MALiK B. 

Muuammap, mathematician, who flourished about the 
middle of the 6th/12th century. He studied Greek 
mathematics and astronomy. In his time, there was 
already available a good Arabic version of the Conic 
sections (yaviyé) of Apollonius of Perga by Hilal b. Abr 
al-Himst (d. 270/883-4) and Thabit b. Kurra al- 
Harrani (21 1-88/826-901 [g.v.]). With the help of this 
he prepared a synopsis of the contents of the yovixd, 
the Arabic version of which is in Oxford (Bodl. 913, 
987, 988); it was translated into Latin by Ravius (publ. 
Kiel 1669). There is also attributed to him a com- 
pendious version (Mukhtasar) of the Almagest of Ptolemy, 
from which Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi (633-711/1236- 
1311 [9.v.]) prepared a Persian translation of the 
Magjistt. The Arabic versions of the Cont sections of 
Apollonius are of great value for the history of math- 
ematics because the three last of the seven books of 
this important work only survive in Arabic, while the 
eighth book of the ywviyé (Ar. Makhriitiyyat) had already 
disappeared from knowledge by the time of the Arab 
translator. 

Bibliography: H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und 
Astronomen der Araber und thre Werke, Leipzig 1900, 
126, 158; Sezgin, GAS, v, 141: P. Ver Eecke, Les 
Coniques d’Apollonius de Perge, Paris 1959, p. xlviii; 
GJ. Toomer, Apollonius’ Conics, Books V to VII, the 
Arabic translation of the lost Greek original in the version 
of the Bani Misa, New York 1990, i, pp. xviii, xxiii- 
xxiv. 2 (C. Scuoy-[J.P. Hocenpyyx]) 
AL-SHIRAZI, al-Shaykh al-Imam Asi IsHAK Ipra- 

Him B. ‘Att b. Yisuf al-Firtizabadi, eminent jurist 
whose work constitutes one of the major reference 
sources of the Shafi‘t school [see AL-sHAFI‘Ivya]. 

1. Biography 

Of decidedly humble origins, Abu Ishak al-Shirazt 
(“al-Shaykh Abii Ishak” in classical Islamic literature) 
was born in Persia, at Firtizabad in the vicinity of 
Shiraz, in 393/1003. Regarding the early years of his 
life, the biographers have nothing to say. From 
410/1019 to 415/1024 he pursued a legal educa- 
tion—which he had begun at Firazabad—at Shiraz 
and at Basra as pupil of various Shafi‘t masters (an 
article is devoted to each one of them by al-Shirazi 
himself in his Yabakat al-fukaha’, Beirut n.d., 133 and 
140-1). In 415/1024 he was in Baghdad, where he 
attended classes given by al-Kazwini (d. 440/1048, 
cf. Tabakat al-fukaha’, 137), the jurist and proponent 
of the legal thinking developed by al-Bakillani [g..}, 
and where, more significantly, he became the lead- 
ing disciple of the Kadi Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Tabart (died 
at one hundred years of age in 450/1058 [g.v.]) and 








his accredited assistant (mu‘id). 

In 428/1036, al-Shirazi’s long career in teaching 
began: first in various masdjids of Baghdad and sub- 
sequently, from 459/1066 onward, in the prestigious 
Nizamiyya madrasa, constructed in his honour by the 
Saldjikid minister Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485/1092 [g.2.]) 
(an honour which initially al-ShirazT had refused to 
accept, possibly for political reasons, although this is 
by no means certain). 

The biographers depict al-Shirazi as endowed with 
a gentle, refined and affable personality and leading 
a life of asceticism, a personality which did not pre- 
vent him, in 469/1077, from demonstrating great firm- 
ness of character, doubtless with the aid of his political 
supporters, against the Hanbalis under the leadership 
of the Sharif Abi: Dja‘far (d. 470/1078), a cousin of 
the caliph, at the time of the episode involving Abi 
Nasr al-Kushayri (the son of Abu ’l-Kasim al-Kushayrt 
{g.v.], the renowned author of al-Risdla al-kushayriyya). 
The Hanbalis of Baghdad attempted forcibly to pre- 
vent al-Kushayri, passing through Baghdad and a guest 
of al-Shirazi at the Nizamiyya, from publicly mani- 
festing the Ash‘ari doctrines, and violent riots ensued. 
At the end of the affair, al-Shirazi gained the upper 
hand by means of the restrained support of Nizam 
al-Mulk to whom he had complained, with other 
scholars of Baghdad, about the fanaticism of the 
Hanbalis. 

The political role played by al-Shirazi is further 
illustrated by a remark of al-Subki, stating that his 
intervention was decisive in the accession to the 
caliphate of al-Muktadi bi-Amr Allah (r. 467-87/1075- 
94) (wa-kana al-shaykh Abit Ishak sabab™ fi dja‘lihi khah- 
fat: al-Subki, Tabakat al-shafi‘tyya al-kubra, Cairo n.d. 
iv, 223). As a general rule, the Shafi‘? biographers 
firmly insist on the legitimism of al-Shirazi (wa-huwa 
khadim min khuddam al-khalifa, al-Subki writes, iv, 219), 
doubtless because this legitimism could seem to be 
compromised (Hanbali authors openly allege this) on 
account of al-Shirazi’s favourable relations with the 
Saldjiiks, the real holders of political power at the 
expense of the ‘Abbasids. 

Although principally of sedentary habits (according 
to the biographers, he lacked the means to make the 
Pilgrimage), towards the end of his life al-Shirazi 
undertook a highly successful journey to Khur4san, 
negotiating on the caliph’s behalf with the Saldjik 
authorities. This was an opportunity for Shaykh Abi 
Ishak to assess his popularity among the common 
people and in Safi circles, and his influence with the 
intellectual élite. At Nishapir, he was to encounter 
his colleague Abu ’l-Ma‘alt al-Djuwayni (d. 478/1085 
[¢-v.]), the other great Shafi‘i jurist of the period, and 
likewise the director of a madrasa constructed in his 
honour by Nizam al-Mulk, with whom he conducted 
several sessions of judicial controversy (the text of 
these dtsputatios is preserved in al-Subki, iv, 252-6). 

In Baghdad, al-Shirazi maintained cordial links with 
numerous scholars of enduring renown, such as the 
Hanbalt jurist Abu ’l-Wafa’ Ibn ‘Akil (d. 513/1119 
[g.v.]) and the ShafiT historian al-Khattb al-Baghdadi 
(d. 463/1071 [g.v.]). The number of his disciples and 
pupils was immense (the most important are listed in 
M.H. Hiti, al-Jmam al-Shirazi, Damascus 1980, 136- 
57). Al-Shirazi died on Wednesday, 24 Djumada II 
476/November 1083. 

2. Hts work and his thought 

Mostly extant and published, the work of al-Shirazi 
extends to all the legal disciplines cultivated in the 
5th/11th century, the golden age, in part as a result 
of his efforts, for these sciences. Al-Shirazi’s youthful 
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works all belong to the realm of judicial controversy 
envisaged from a point of view which is either prac- 
tical (al-ikhulaf), or theoretical (al-qjadal and ikhtilaf in 
matters relating to usi/ al-fikh). One should not be 
too surprised at the extent to which the pedagogy of 
the time accorded an essential role to controversy in 
the training of tyro jurists and, according to the biog- 
raphers, al-Shirazi showed particular brilliance in this 
field (al-Subki relates that he was “a lion of the dis- 
putatio”: ghadanfar fi *l-mundzara). These youthful texts, 
composed between ca. 425/1034 and ca. 450/1058 
are: (1) The K. ft Masa’il al-khilaf fi ’l-furii‘ (ms. copied 
during the author’s lifetime, in 466/1073, preserved 
in Istanbul under the title ZkAulaf al-fukaha’; the sec- 
tion of this text devoted to transactions (al-mu‘Gmalat 
[¢.2.]) has been the subject of an unpublished thesis 
by al-Misri); (2) al-Mulakhkhas fi ‘l-djadal (ms., ap- 
parently edited by Niyazi but not published, dated 
590/1194, Istanbul); (3) The K: al-Ma‘ina fi ‘l-qjadal 
(ed. ‘A.-M. Turki, Beirut 1988) is a summary of the 
preceding, possibly composed after 450/1058; (4) The 
K. al-Kiyas (lost) is not mentioned by the biographers, 
but al-Shirazi refers to it several times in al-Mulakhkhas, 
and (5) al-Tabsira fi ‘-khilaf (ed. under the title al-Tab- 
gira fi ’l-usal by M.H. Hiti, Damascus 1982) is the 
first work of usil al-fikh composed by al-Shirazi. It ap- 
proaches only the controversial aspects of this science. 

The works of al-Shirazi’s mature period testify to 
a change in direction: the brilliant controversialist is 
replaced by a genuine mudjtahid anxious to establish 
his own doctrine. It was principally the works of this 
phase, and more specifically his two treatises on prac- 
tical law (ftkh) which were to confer upon him the 
prestigious status within the Shafi‘ school which he 
still enjoys today. These two treatises on fikh are: (1) 
The K. al-Tanbih fi ‘I-fikh (Cairo 1929; French wt. 
G.-H. Bousquet, Le Livre de l’Admonition, i-iv, Algiers 
n.d.), a summary composed between 452/1060 and 
453/1061 which has been the object of more than 
seventy commentaries (see Hitt, op. cit, 169-77); and 
(2) al-Muhadhdhab (2 vols. Beirut n.d.), written between 
455/1053 and 469/1076, which may be considered 
as al-Shirazi’s crowning achievement and which has, 
like the aforementioned, been the object of a vast 
amount of critical apparatus (including the Madjmu‘ 
fi sharh al-muhadhdhab of al-Nawawi, 18 vols. Cairo 
n.d.). These two texts belong to a group of five key 
works of reference of the Shafi‘t madhhab (al-Nawawi 
(d. 676/1277 [q.v.]), Tahdhib al-asma’ wa ’I-lughat, Beirut 
nd, i, 3). 

In terms of legal theory usi/ al-fikh, the influence 
of Shirazi was no less important, principally on account 
of his summary al-Luma‘ ft usiil aljtkh composed 
ca. 450/1058 (numerous editions since Cairo 1908; 
critical ed. and French tr. E. Chaumont forthcoming) 
and his own commentary on it (ed. by ‘A.-M. Turki, 
partially under the title al-Wusil da masa il al-usill, 
Algiers 1979, and in entirety, Sharh al-luma‘, 2 vols. 
Beirut 1988). 

The Index of jurists (Tabakat al-fukaha’), composed ca. 
452/1060, is one of the oldest examples of its genre 
which has been preserved. It is interesting in that it 
is also the last which fulfils the original function of 
this literature: recording the totality of jurist-mudjtahids, 
irrespective of schools, whose advice should be sought 
for the purpose of constituting a unanimous agree- 
ment (igima‘ [9.v.], the third source of ftkh) (see Tabakat 
al-fukaha@’, 13). Subsequently, the literature of Tabakat, 
within each madhhab, would be confined to the evo- 
cation of jurists of one and the same allegiance (a 
sure sign of serious malfunction, predictable and long 











foreseen by Mu‘tazilf scholars, in the exercise of idjma‘ 
as theoretically defined). 

Furthermore, al-Shirdzi is also the presumed author 
(the mss. attribute them to him formally) of two small 
texts of usil al-din: the K. al-Ishara ila madhhab ahl al- 
hakk and the ‘Akidat a (ed. M. Bernand, La 
Profession de foi d’Abi Ishaq al-Sirazi, IFAO, Cairo 1987; 
ed. ‘A.-M. Turki in respectively Sharh al-luma‘, op. cit., 
91-116 (incomplete text) and K. al-Ma‘ina, op. cit., 91- 
102). The question of al-Shirazi’s theological opinions 
has always posed problems—was he an Ash‘ari or 
closer to the creed of the Hanbalis?—among medi- 
aeval Muslim writers as well as his modern inter- 
preters; the question seems to be resolved, and his 
Ash‘arism confirmed, with the appearance of these 
two texts, if they are authentic (not one of the biog- 
raphers mentions them, not even Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 511/ 
1175) who was determined to prove the Ash‘arism of 
al-Shirazi, see Tabyin kadhib al-mufiari, Beirut 1979; on 
this question, see Cl. Gilliot, Deux professions de foi ..., 
in SJ, lxviii [1988], 170-86, and, in response to the 
latter, Chaumont, Encore au sujet ..., in SJ, lxxiv [1991], 
168-77). 

Other minor texts are attributed to al-Shirazi, 
including an Epistle on ethics (Risdlat al-Shirazi fi ‘ilm 
al-akhlak, Cairo 1901; possibly the Advice to the schol- 
ars (Nush ahl al-tlm) which is attributed to him by al- 
Subki, op. cit, 215, and Ibn ‘Asakir, op. cit.), al-Nukat, 
a list of 555 points of divergence between Abii Hanifa 
and al-Shafi‘i (probably a summary of the K. ft masa’il 
al-khilaf fi ‘l-furi’ (see above), the Book of Definitions 
(K. al-Hudiid, lost) and the Mulakhkhas fi ’l-hadith (ms. 
B.N., Paris) which is of very dubious authenticity. 

Fundamentally, the legal thinking of al-Shirazi 
expresses a radical insistence on the autonomy of the 
sphere of the legal sciences in relation to theology. 
In his treatises on usil al-fikh (and it has to be assumed 
@ prion that his writings on fikh represent the practi- 
cal interpretation of its principles), al-Shirazt demon- 
strates unusual rigour in recognising the precise nature 
of the revelation of the Law as legal discourse (the 
Kur’an, ultimate expression of the Shari, is in fact 
a text). Furthermore, this discourse needs to be envis- 
aged, according to the Kur4n itself (logically, al- 
Shirazi invokes verses XII, 2, and XLI, 44), as a 
common discourse, in other words one that was imme- 
diately comprehensible to Arabic speakers at the time 
of the revelation (who, according to al-Shirazi, had 
perfect knowledge of their language and its nuances 
but were not born to be theologians). Thus the science 
of the basic comprehension of the Law borrows in 
his writing the form of a strict “grammar” of legal 
discourse, always attentive to the modes of the “speech 
of the Arabs” and consciously indifferent to the “think- 
ing of the theologians” who, according to all indica- 
tions, were at this time only too eager to intervene 
in debates belonging to the domain of the legal sci- 
ences (on this point, see G. Makdisi, The juridical 
theology .... SI, [1984], 5-47 and, in a different per- 
spective, Chaumont, Bégillani ..., in SJ, Ixxix [1994], 
79-102). 

Bibliography: The long article devoted to al- 
Shirazi by al-Subki in his Yabakat constitutes the 
principal source of information regarding his life 
and work. The book by M.H. Hitii (a/-Jmam al- 
Shirazi ..., op. cit.), is a compilation of everything 
which ancient literature has to say about al-Shirazi, 
and a study of the evolution of his legal doctrine. 
Al-Shirazi’s milieu is studied by Makdisi in Jén ‘Agi! 
et la résurgence de l'Islam traditionaliste au XI’ siécle, 
Damascus 1963, but too much credence is given 
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here to Hanbalf sources. Al-Shirazi’s theory of 

idjtihad is tackled in Chaumont, La théorie classique ..., 

in SI, Ixxv [1992], 105-39. (E. CHAuMonT) 

SHIRAZI, Rari‘ av-Din (ca. 947-1030/ 1540-1620), 
historian of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty of Bidja- 
par {g.v.]. A native of Shiraz, he travelled to India 
as a merchant, and from the age of twenty served 
Sultan ‘Alt ‘Adil Shah, and later Sultan Ibrahim, in 
various capacities, including as ambassador to Ahmad- 
nagar [g.v.], the capital of the Nizam Shahis {g.v.], 
governor of the Bidjapir fort, and treasurer. While 
he wrote abridgements of Mir Kh*and’s Rawdat al- 
safa’, Kh”and Amir’s Habib al-styar, and a Farhang- 
nama, he is best known for his Yadhkirat al-muliik, 
history of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty and contemporary 
Indian and Persian régimes, begun in 1017/1608-9 
and completed three years later (for mss., see Storey, 
i, 743, to which add Salar Djang, i, 406, no. 362 
(Hist. 142] and Asafiyya, handlist 5280). The Tadhkirat 
al-mulik is divided into an introduction and ten fasis 
(expanded to twelve in some mss.), with a supplement 
on Indian temples, jewel mines, rivers, and wonders 
of the region. Rafi‘ al-Din Shirazi has been neglected 
as an historian, partly due to the canonisation of 
Firishta {g.v.] by the British, but the Tadhkirat al-muliik 
remains an important, independent source of Indo- 
Persian history. 

Bibliography: Taghkirat al-mulik, partial ed. 
H.S.S. Qadiri, Tartkh [Hyderabad] iii/9, Suppl. 
(Jan.-Mar. 1931), 2-41, complete ed. A.N.M. 
Khilidi, rev. C. Ernst, forthcoming; partial tr. J.S. 
King, The history of the Bahmant Dynasty, founded on 
the Burhdn-i Ma’dsir [and the Tadhkirat al-mulik], 
London 1900. See also V.R. Natu, A history of Byapur 
by Rafiuddin Shirazi, in FJBBRAS, xxii (1905-8), 17- 
29; N.B. Roy, Some interesting anecdotes of Sher Shah 
Jrom the rare Persian Ms. of Tazkirat-ul-Muluk, in FASB, 
Letters, xx/2 (1954), 219-26; LA. Khan, The Tazkirat 
al-Muluk by Rafiuddin Ibrahim Shirazi as a source on the 
history of Akbar’s reign, in Studies in History, ii (1980), 
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AL-SHIRAZI, Sapr at-Din [see MULLA $ADRA 
SHIRAZI]. 


AL-SHIRBINI, Yosur 8. Muyammap pz. ‘Abd al- 
Djawad b. Khidr, an [1]th/17th-century Egyptian 
author best known for a work with the punning title 
of Hazz al-kuhiif bi-sharh kasid Abi Shadif, “The shak- 
ing of skull-caps (or: the stirring of yokels) in com- 
menting the poem of Aba Shadif.” It mentions that 
he went on Pilgrimage in 1075/1664-5, that the work 
was undertaken at the behest of the Imam Ahmad 
b. ‘Alf al-Sandibi, and that among his teachers was 
Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Ahmad b. Salama al-Kalyabi 
(d. 1069/1659). 

The work is in two parts. The first abounds in 
anecdotes, often more scatological than witty, on the 
grossness of manners and tastes of the peasants (fallahin) 
of the Nile valley and their teachers’ misunderstand- 
ings of the Law. It also pokes fun at spurious examples 
of folk poetry and at pretentious poets of the past. It 
ends with a 193-line urdjuza in literary Arabic in which 
he summarises the customs and ways of the peasants 
whom he has just depicted. Part II is devoted almost 
entirely to a fictitious peasant poet, Abi Shadif, and 
his monorhyme poem of 47 lines in colloquial Arabic. 
It parodies with verve classical commentaries, and is 
studded with precious social and linguistic information. 

Throughout, the peasant is depicted as irredeemably 
brutish. To read this—as do Shawki Dayf and al- 
Bakli (see below)—as a disguised condemnation of his 
oppressors is far-fetched. 


There are lithographed editions (Cairo n.d. and 
Alexandria 1289), and printed ones (Balak 1274 and 
1308, and Cairo 1322). A bowdlerised version was pub- 
lished by Muhammad Kandil al-Bakli (Cairo 1963). 

The author mentions another work of his on peasant 
weddings. Manuscripts attributed to him (Brockelmann, 
S II, 987) appear to be of a single moralistic text. 

Bibliography: K. Vollers, in ZDMG (1887), xli, 

370 ff; C.A. Nallino, L’Arabo parlato in Egitto, Milan 

1913, 482; Brockelmann, S II, 387; Zinkli, A‘lam’?, 

ix, 333; Kahhala, Muallifin, xiii, 329. 

(M. Ben Cuenes-[P. Cacuta]) 

SHIRE, the Turkish name of the Aegean Greek 
island of Syros, vernacular Syra, Ar. Shira, an 
important island of the Cyclades lying south 
of Andros/Andire and northwest of Para. 

Mentioned by al-Idrisi (tr. Jaubert, ii, 127) when 
it was under Byzantine control, it was captured by 
the Venetians after the Fourth Crusade and became 
part of the Archipelago Duchy after 1207. Renamed 
Lasudha (la Souda), it experienced a long Latin period, 
and over the centuries, the majority of the population 
became Latin Catholics (see G. Hoffmann, Vescovadi 
catolici della Grecia. III. Syros, Rome 1937; A. Sigalas, 
I nomi e cognomi veneto-italiani nel’ isola di Sira, in Studi 
Bizant. e Neoellen., viii/3 (1921], 194-200). Throughout 
the Latin and Turkish period, it retained the densest 
westernised population of the area, the Frankosyrianoi 
or “Frankish Syriots”, becoming a bastion of Catho- 
licism in the Aegean. 

Sultan Mehemmed I in 1419 recognised it as a 
Venetian possession, but in the 16th century, Shire 
suffered both Ottoman Turkish and Italian corsair 
raids, including those in 1515 by Kurtoghlu and in 
1537 by Khayr al-Din Barbarossa [9.v.] (cf. Uzungarsih, 
Osmank tarihi, i>, 375, 479, iti/2* 101-2). These caused 
depopulation and famine, and only under Joseph Nasi’s 
rule (1566-79) [see NAKSHE; PARA] was there relative 
prosperity. In 1566 the island received a favourable 
‘ahd-ndme or treaty of dependence from the Ottoman 
government, renewed in 1580 and 1648, giving the 
local Greek authorities self-government; these last main- 
tained representatives in Istanbul, the Syriot kapukahyas, 
31 of whose letters are extant, giving valuable infor- 
mation on contemporary administrative and economic 
issues. On Nasi’s death, Shire, with Andros, Nakshe, 
Para, Santorin and Melos were leased by the Porte 
to Siileyman Beg (1579-82) and later, to the Greek 
Comnenus-Choniates (1598-1601). But corsair raids 
continued, and in 1617 the kapudan pasha ‘Alt Celebi 
hanged the Latin bishop and abducted 300 captives. 
After then, the Syriots and Meliots paid kharad to 
Istanbul. Roman Catholicism grew in importance after 
the 1630s, with the arrival of Jesuit missionaries, and 
in 1700 the French traveller Tournefort mentions a 
Latin bishop and forty priests, but only a few Turks 
with their kédz. In the Russo-Turkish War of 1768- 
74, Shire was occupied by the Russian fleet, but in 
1774 sultan ‘Abd ul-Hamid I had the local Beg 
beheaded and granted the island as a mar to Selim 
III’s sister Shah Sultana. By the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, the island’s population had reached 5,000, with 
a commerce based on its cotton, figs and wine. 

Because of the dominance of Roman Catholicism, 
neither Shire nor Nakshe were fervent participators 
in the 1821-9 Greek War of Independence, but the 
modern capital of Syros, Ermoupolis, was founded by 
refugees from Sakiz/Chios and Psara at this time, 
becoming subsequently a major trading centre. In the 
Cretan outbreak of 1866-9, Syros sheltered Cretan 
refugees, and a naval engagement was fought off its 
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port between the Greek battleship Enosts and a Turkish 
squadron under the English admiral Hobart Pasha; 
it was in Ermoupolis harbour, too, that the Turkish 
cruiser Hamidiyye sank the Greek battleship Macedonia 
during the First Balkan War of 1912. The population 
of Syros in 1981 was 19,794. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see the Bibis. to NAKSHE, PARA and SANTORIN; 
also Pitcher, Hist. geogr. of the Ottoman empire, map 
XIV. On the Turkish and Latin corsairs, see 
A. Krantonelle, History of piracy, i-ii, Athens 1985- 
91, index. (A. SavviDEs) 
SHIRIN [see FARHAD WA-SHIRIN]. 

SHIRIN MAGHRIBI, MUHAMMAD, cele- 
brated Persian Sufi poet. His full name is given 
by Hafiz Husayn Karbala’t Tabrizi (Rawdat al-djinan 
wa djannat al-djandn, ed. Dja‘far Sultan al-Kurra’i, 
Tehran 1344/1965, i, 367, 566), as Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. ‘Izz al-Din b. ‘Adil b. Yiasuf Tabrizi. 
In literary and Sufi circles, however, he is better 
known as Mulla Muhammad Shirin Maghnibi. 

According to Djami (Nafahat al-uns, ed. M. Taw- 
hidipir, Tehran 1336/1957, 613), he was born in the 
village of Ammand near Lake Urimiya and died aged 
60 in 809/1406-7. But a chronogram composed by 
‘Abd al-Rahim Khalwati (d. 859/1454; “Mashriki”), 
which Ibn Karbala’i cites (Rawdat, i, 73-5), com- 
memorates Maghribi’s death as 810/1407-8, and this 
is probably more correct. 

Maghrib? should be accounted as the most impor- 
tant Persian Suff poet—after ‘Iraki (d. 688/1289), 
Kasim-i Anwar (d. 837/1433 [g.v.]) and Mahmid 
Shabistari (d. ca. 740/1339-40 [g.v.])—of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
school in the late 13th/early 14th century. The pri- 
mary theme of his poetry (see Diwan-i Muhammad Shirin 
Maghnbi, ed. L. Lewisohn; Tehran-London 1993, 
containing 1223 lines of Arabic poetry, 199 Persian 
ghazals, two tardji‘bands, and 35 ruba‘“iyyat) is the “Unity 
of Being” (wahdat al-wudjid). Although the imagery of 
romantic Persian poets such as Salman Sawadji 
(d. 778/1376) and Humam Tabrizi (d. 714/1314) also 
fills his verse, lending it a particular brillance and 
graceful beauty, it is as an exponent and exegete of 
the theomonistic doctrine of Ibn ‘Arabi that his poems 
achieved their principal fame. In his own introduc- 
tion to the Diwdn (ibid., iv, 15-16) the poet admits 
that “the composer of this type of poetry in accor- 
dance with true visionaries and visionary men of Truth 
says the same thing which the author of the Tardjuman 
al-ashwak [= Ibn ‘Arabi] says.” Since both Djami 
(Nafahat, 613) and M. Nirbakhsh (Silsilat al-awhya’, 
ed. M.T. Danish-Pazhih, in S.H. Nasr (ed.), Mélanges 
offerts a Henri Corbin, Tehran 1977, no. 60) customar- 
ily referred to Ibn ‘Arabi as “Ibn al-Maghribi”, it is 
apparent that the poet adopted “Maghribr” as his 
takhallus in honour of the Shaykh al-Akbar. Thus, 
when Ibn Karbala’ (Rawdat, i, 367)—citing a certain 
‘Abd al-Rahim Bizzazi, one of the poet’s disciples— 
speaks of him as al-Maghnbi madhhab™ (“Maghribi in 
religion”), it is obvious that he is alluding to the poet’s 
Akbarian persuasion; and it is to this same connota- 
tion that Rida Kuli-Khan Hidayat in the Magma‘1 
fusahi (Tehran 1339/1965, iv, 57-8) alludes in stat- 
ing that “Maghribi’s creed is the Unity of Being and 
his particular mystical sensibility is the enjoyment of 
contemplative vision (madhhabish wahdat al-wudjiid-ast wa 
mashrabish ladhdhat al-shuhiid)”. 

After his celebrated Diwan, Maghribi’s other works 
listed by Ibn Karbala’i include: (1) Asrar-i_fattha (not 
extant); (2) Risdla-yi djam-i gahdn-nama (consisting 
mainly of selections from Farghani’s commentary on 





Ibn Farid’s Ta’tyya entitled Masharik al-darari, ed. Dj. 
Ashtiyani, Tehran 1979; this Risdla has been pub- 
lished by Mir-‘Abidini in his edition of Maghribi’s 
Diwan, Tehran 1979); (3) Durr al-farid ft ma‘rifat al- 
tawhid {a work still extant, see Fihrist-i Kitab-khana-yi 
Sipahsalar, ii, 682, wherein it is said to be in Persian, 
treating in 3 chapters the divine Unity, Actions and 
Qualities); (4) Nuzhat al-sasaniyya (evidently not extant 
and not listed in Munzawi’s Fihrist-1 nakhaha-yi farsi, 
Tehran 1979). Other works ascribed elsewhere to 
Maghrib? include a Nasthat-na@ma (mentioned in Mun- 
zawi’s Fihrist, ii, 1706) and Jra’at al-daka’ik fi sharh-i 
Mvrat al-haka’ik, on which see H. Ethé, Catalogue of 
Persian manuscripts in the India Office Library, i, no. 2914, 
fols. 94b-113b). 

Maghribi had five sista affiliations according to Ibn 
Karbala’i (Rawdat i, 67-9) as follows: (1) Baha’ al-Din 
Hamadhani; (2) Ibn ‘Arabi; (3) Sa‘d al-Din; (4) Isma‘il 
Sist and (5) ‘Abd al-Mu’min al-Sarawi, although his 
principal master was Sisi (for a detailed study of the 
other masters, see Lewisohn, A critical edition of the 
Divan of Maghrebi: with an introduction into his life, literary 
school and mystical poetry, diss., London 1988, i, 60-83), 
who counted among his protégés and disciples three 
of the greatest Sift poets of the 8th/14th century, sc. 
Kamal Khudjandi (d. 803/1400), Kasim-i Anwar, and 
Muhammad ‘Assar Tabrizi (d. 792-3/1390-1). Sisi was 
a Kubrawi shaykh, having been a disciple, either directly 
or indirectly, of ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnani (d. 736/1336). 
Maghribr was said to have experienced an illumina- 
tion during an arba‘in held under Sisi’s direction, and 
recorded his enlightenment in a ghazal (on which, see 
Lewisohn, Mohammad Shirin Maghrebi, in Sufi, i, [1988], 
33). Sisi’s other important disciples include Zayn al- 
Din Khwafi (d. 838/1435), whose connection with 
Maghribi is discussed by H.T. Norris, The Mir’at al- 
talibin of Zain al-Din Khawafi of Khurasaén and Herat, in 
BSOAS, iii (1990), 57-63; and Lewisohn, A critical edi- 
tion, 75-9. 

As a poet of the Akbarian school, Maghribi fol- 
lows very closely the imagery and thought of Sha- 
bistari and Sa‘d al-Din Farghani. Maghribi’s poetic 
style was imitated by Shah Ni‘mat Allah (d. 834/1431) 
and Muhammad Lahidji (“Asirt”, d. 912/1506-7 [see 
LAHIDJI, SHAMS AL-DIN]), the latter author quoting exten- 
sively from Maghribi’s Diwan throughout his famous 
Mafatth al-idjaz fi sharh-t Gulshan-t raz in order to 
illustrate Shabistari’s symbolism and doctrine (see 
Lewisohn, Beyond faith and infidelity: the Sufi poetry and 
teachings of Mahmiid Shabistari, London 1995, ch. 7). 
Many of the images and expressions of Maghribi’s 
poetry have become proverbs in Persian (cf. ‘A.A. 
Dihkhuda, Amthal wa hikam, Tehran 1984, iii, 1242, 
1319, 1343, 1347), and his influence can be seen in 
the writings of many of the Persian Jshraki philoso- 
phers up to the present day. Quotations from his 
poetry, for instance, can be found scattered through- 
out the writings of the 19th-century akim Mulla Hadi 
Sabzawari (d. 1289/1873). 

Bibliography (in addition to references already 
given): M.Dj. Mashkir, Tarikh-1 Tabriz ta paydn-t 
karn-i nuhum-i_ hidjri, Tehran 1352/1973, 766 ff; 
‘Aziz Dawlatabadi, Sukhanwaran-i Adharbaydjan, 
Tabriz 1357/1978, ii, 217-19; Browne, LHP, iii, 
330-44. For fuller details, and a fuller discussion of 
the problems involved, including analysis of the his- 
torical and literary evidence, see L. Lewisohn, A 
critical edition ... (L. Lewtsounn) 
SHIRK, a term from the religious vocabulary, of 

Kur’anic origin, which signifies the act of “asso- 
ciating” with God, in other words, accepting the 
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presence at His side of other divinities; it may be 
translated either literally, by associationism or, in more 
explicit fashion, by polytheism. In numerous instances 
in the Kur’an there is criticism of the “associators” 
(al-mushrikiin, 42 occurrences; also encountered nine 
times is the phrase alladhina ashraki), defined as those 
who invoke (yad‘ina), adopt (yattakhidhiina) and wor- 
ship (ya‘budiina), besides God (min diini ‘Ulah), other 
gods (a@liha), give Him “associates” (qa‘ali li “Uahi 
shurak@) and equals (andad). 

It may be noted that the actual word shirk features 
seldom in the Kur’an (five occurrences in all), and 
that in fact it is used only twice in this sense of “asso- 
ciationism” (XXXI, 13, XXXV, 14). Originally, shirk 
signifies “association” in the passive, not the factitive 
sense of the term. It is this sense which it has in 
XXXIV, 22; XXXV, 40; XLVI, 4, where it is denied 
that false gods would have been associated [with the 
true God] (lahum shirk") in the creation of the heav- 
ens and of the earth. The proper term for “associa- 
tionism” would normally be ishrak, corresponding to 
the diverse forms of the verb ashraka which are exten- 
sively used, in this sense, in the Kur’anic text. Clearly, 
it is Aadith which has imposed the usage of shirk in 
the factitive (and religious) sense of the term: certain 
practices (for example sorcery, ornithomancy) are 
denounced here as shirk, there is reference to the 
ahl al-shirk (as opposed to the ahi al-islim), to the ard 
al-shirk, etc. (cf. Wensinck, Concordance, iii, 114-16). 
Furthermore, in hadith itself, certain uses of the word 
in its primary signification, i.e. as an equivalent of 
shirka or sharika, “association”, appear occasion- 
ally: with reference to the common ownership of land 
(cf. Muslim, musdékat 135), of a slave (Bukhari, sharika 
14; Muslim, %¢k 47-48), or even to participation in a 
sacrifice (shirk ft dam, al-Bukhari, hagidj 102). 

To return to the Kur’4n, it is quite dangerous to 
claim to determine, even approximatively—as was 
attempted by Bjérkman in his article for EZ/'—at what 
point in time words from the root sh-r-k first entered 
the text. If Bjérkman is to be believed, they do not 
appear in “the most ancient stiras”. But which are 
the most ancient siiras? In verse LXVIII, 41, the text 
reads: “Do they have associates (shuraka’)? Then let 
them come with their associates, if they are truthful!” 
Now, according to the chronology traditionally ac- 
cepted in Islam, stra LXVIII would be the second 
in the order of revelation (and v. 41 would not be 
among the Medinan additions). Without going so far 
as this, Weil and Néldeke likewise dated this siira in 
the “early Meccan period”. It is true that, in the 
verse in question, the identity of the said “associates” 
is controversial (cf. al-Razi’s commentary). But there 
is also LII, 43, which is considerably more explicit 
and where it is said, in conformity with numerous 
other passages in the Kur'an, subhdna ‘llahi ‘amma 
yushnikin “how God is above that which they associ- 
ate [with Him]!” Now, while the traditional chronol- 
ogy places this other stra among the last revealed at 
Mecca, Blachére, Weil and Néldeke agree in locating 
it on the contrary in the “early Meccan period”! All 
that can be said with certainty in this context is that 
in fact, in those stiras unanimously accepted as the ear- 
hest, the terms in question do not feature, and that 
those where they appear most often are, in descend- 
ing order, VI (28 instances), IX (12) and XVI (11). 

Who precisely are these “associators” of whom the 
Kur’an speaks? It would normally be anticipated that 
they would include all those who, in one way or 
another, accept the existence of gods other than the 
one God. It would therefore be logical to expect to 








find the Christians described as such, seeing that, 
according to the Kur’an, the Christians make of God 
“the third of three” (V, 73), they deify Christ (V, 72), 
and “take for two gods beside God (dahayn' min dint 
lah)’ Jesus and his mother (V, 116). However, this 
is not the case. The Christians belong to the “People 
of the Book” (ahi al-kitab), and the Kur’an takes care 
to distinguish—even if they are considered compara- 
ble to disbelievers (kuffar}—between “associators” and 
the people of the Book (or “those to whom the Book 
has been given”), cf. in particular, II, 105; III, 186; 
V, 82; XXII, 17 (with reference not only to Jews and 
Christians, but also “Sabeans” and Mazdaeans); 
XCVIII, |, 6. The same distinction, as al-Razi points 
out (on Kur’an, TX, 29), is drawn implicitly in the 
first quarter of siira IX: God first prescribes the treat- 
ment to be applied to “associators” (IX, 5), then that 
to be applied to “those to whom the Book has been 
given” (IX, 29). In other words, the Kur’4nic term 
mushrikiin does not in fact denote all those who, in 
some manner, practise a form of associationism, but 
only a minority among them—those among whom 
this associationism is most flagrant—i.e. the worship- 
pers of idols (‘abadat al-awthan). Admittedly, in the eyes 
of the commentators this distinction between “associ- 
ators” and “people of the Book” is not always valid. 
With regard to IX, 30, where it is said that Jews and 
Christians proclaim ‘Uzayr/Esdras and Jesus respec- 
tively the sons of God, al-Razi comments that God 
thus shows that Jews and Christians are also “asso- 
ciators”, since, he says, “there is no difference between 
him who worships an idol and him who worships 
Christ or any other; the word shirk signifies nothing 
other than the man giving himself someone to wor- 
ship in addition to God (an yattakhidha ‘l-insanu ma‘a 
lah ma‘bid”); therefore, wherever anything of this 
sort is practised, there is associationism” (Tafsir, ed. 
Tehran n.d., xvi, 33). And on XCVIII, 1, al-Tabari 
mentions an exegesis according to which “associators” 
and “People of the Book” are indistinguishable (cf. 
moreover, al-Tabari himself on XCVIII, 5). 

For the Kur’4n, in any case, it is evident, in view 
of the clear distinction indicated above, that the “asso- 
ciators” represent a category of disbelievers other than 
that of the “People of the Book”, i.e. the category of 
committed polytheists, these polytheists being identi- 
fied at the time with idolators. Of the pseudo-divini- 
ties which they worship, it is said in fact, in numerous 
instances, that they do not hear, that they do not 
answer (VII, 194; XIII, 14; XXXV, 14; etc.), that 
they are incapable of inflicting harm or of being use- 
ful (V, 76; VI, 71; X, 18; etc.). In the time of the 
Prophet, the “associators” are those who, at Mecca 
or elsewhere, worship al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat (in 
stira IX, which is historically dated, the mushrikiin evi- 
dently denote the Meccan polytheists, recently van- 
quished). In the past, they were predominantly the 
idol worshippers of the time of Abraham (the words 
asnam, awthdn, or even tamathil being designedly used, 
cf. VI, 74; XIV, 35; XXI, 52, 57; XXTX, 17, 25), 
Abraham of whom it is said that he was not, for his 
part, counted among the associators (ma kana min al- 
mushrikin, cf. II, 135; III, 67, 95; VI, 79, 161; etc.). 

Shirk is the worst form of disbelief. The treatment 
to be applied in this world to the “associator” is that 
prescribed in IX, 5 (the “verse of the sword”, dyat 
al-sayf): death, at least if they do not become Muslims 
(whereas the “People of the Book” are, for their part, 
allowed to maintain their religion, so long as they 
pay the g@izya, IX, 29). In the next world, they will 
be assuredly consigned to damnation; the Kur’an 
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states in fact, twice, that God can pardon all sins 
save one, that of associationism (inna ‘llaha la yaghfiru 
an yushroka biki wa-yaghfiru ma dina dhalika li-man yasha’, 
TV, 48, 116). The Kur an relates furthermore how, 
in the next world, these alleged “associates” of God 
who are worshippped by the muskrikin will then dis- 
own their worshippers (VI, 94; X, 28-9; XVIII, 52; 
XXVIII, 62-3; etc.). 

Shirk, by definition, is contrary to Islam, since the 
first article of faith of the Muslim is precisely the 
denial of all associationism, the affirmation of the sin- 
gle God: i ilaha illa “lah. In the formula of the ¢al- 
biya [g.v.] recited particularly during the Pilgrimage, 
it is said and repeated, la sharika laka “You have no 
associate”. 

In theological polemic, accusations of shirk are rife. 
With regard in particular to the status of the volun- 
tary human act, the Sunni theologians charge their 
Mut‘tazilf adversaries with associationism, on the 
grounds that the latter attribute to man a creative 
power comparable to that of God (cf. al-Bakillani, 
Tamhid, ed. McCarthy, Beirut 1957, §§ 523, 540; 
D. Gimaret, Théories de Vacte humain en théologie musul- 
mane, Paris 1980, 297-8); the Muttazilis, for their 
part, level the same accusation at the Sunnis, on the 
grounds that, for the latter, the voluntary human act 
would result from an association between God, who 
creates it, and man, who “acquires” it (cf. Gimaret, 
op. cit., 292). 

Bibliography: M.I. Surty, The Qur’anic concept of 

Al-Shirk (polytheism), London 1982, 71990. 

nes (D. Gmaret) 

SHIRKUH, Asu ’L-HArrtH B. SHADT, Asad al-Din 
al-Malik al-Mansiir, one of Nir al-Din Mahmid’s 
[¢.v.] generals and statesmen, and the penultimate 
vizier of Fatimid Egypt. 

His family was Kurdish (of the Rawadiyya clan) 
from Dvin in Armenia, where Shadi, his father, had 
served the Shaddadid dynasty [¢.v.]. Later “noble” 
genealogies are fanciful. Ibn Abi Tayyi’ says, “None 
of the Ayyibid family knows any ancestor beyond 
Shadi” (quoted in Rawd, ii, 534-5). Shirkth served in 
the Saldjik state, where his elder brother Ayyab was 
governor of Takrit. Because of assistance given to 
Zangi [¢.v.] in 526/1132, and perhaps also because 
Shirkih had killed a Christian in the service of Bihriz, 
the shikna of ‘Irak, the brothers fled to Mawsil, where 
Zangi gave them zfa‘s in his Mesopotamian lands, 
and Shirkith fought in Zangi’s Syrian campaigns. 

After Zangi’s death, Shirkth and his brother served 
Nar al-Din. Shirkth became commander of his armies 
and held Hims and Rahba as #kfa‘s. Ibn al-Kalanisi 
documents Shirkith’s military activities in Syria on 
behalf of Nar al-Din in the years 549-54/1154-9. In 
556/1161 Shirkih performed the Aagid in great mag- 
nificence. 

In Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 558/October 1163 the ousted 
Fatimid vizier Shawar [q.v.] came to Damascus seek- 
ing aid towards his restoration and promising a third 
of the resources of Egypt to help the djzhéd in Syria. 
Shirkih was appointed commander of the Syrian force 
by Nar al-Din (in various accounts each had doubts 
about the undertaking), and he set out in Djumada 
I 559/April 1164 on the first of three expeditions. 
Shawar was restored as vizier (Radjab/May) but 
refused to fulfil his promises and turned for support 
to the Kingdom of Jerusalem, which was already 
receiving annual tribute from Cairo, and now em- 
barked on a period of direct intervention in Egyptian 
affairs. Shirkith chose Bilbays as a defensive base and 
after a siege of several months he agreed on 15 Dhu 











1l-Hidjdja/3 November to a settlement and the with- 
drawal of both external parties, being ignorant of 
Frankish anxiety at Nar al-Din’s successes in Syria. 

Now convinced of the opportunities offered in Egypt, 
Shirkih persuaded Nir al-Din to sanction a second 
expedition, which set out in Rabi‘ I 562/January 
1167. Shawar again sought aid from the Franks. 
Shirkih crossed the Nile at Atfi_h and spent 50 days 
or so at Giza, facing the combined enemy, before 
they effected a river crossing and pursued Shirkih 
south as far as Ashmiinayn. At a place called al- 
Babayn, Shirkth won a hard-fought victory on 25 
Djumada I/18 March. He returned north and left his 
nephew Saladin [see saLAH AL-DIN] and part of the 
army in Alexandria, with the Sunni notables of which 
he had already made contact. Shirkih kept his mobil- 
ity and ranged widely in Upper Egypt, while Saladin 
sustained a siege of four months. Eventually a new 
settlement was reached in Shawwal/August, which 
allowed for an indemnity of 50,000 dinars for the 
Syrian force and, in principle, the withdrawal of both 
armies. By Dhu ’I-Ka‘da/September Shirkih was back 
in Damascus. 

About a year later, the Franks made another attack 
on Egypt, prompted by exiled enemies of Shawar and 
hoping to exploit Nir al-Din’s absence in northern 
Syria. Besieged in Cairo, Shawar appealed again to 
Nar al-Din for assistance. Unwilling to abandon Egypt 
to the Franks, Nir al-Din and Shirkih responded 
energetically. By Safar 564/December 1168 a force 
of 5,000 had been enlisted and reviewed near 
Damascus. Nar al-Din added 2,000 of his own troops 
with several of his amirs. By Rabi‘ II/January 1169 
Shirkih was at Cairo and the Frankish invaders had 
fled back to Palestine without a battle. 

According to some versions, Shirkth established 
good relations with Shawar, but on the other hand 
there are hints of secret negotiations with the caliph 
al-‘Adid li-Din Allah [g.v.] to remove Shawar, who 
had certainly shown himself unreliable enough in the 
past. Shirkiih, however, is even said to have warned 
Shawar of plots against him by the Syrian officers. 
Tzz al-Din Djurdik, one of Nur al-Din’s mamlitks, 
played a leading part in the coup, although later ideas 
of what was fitting also assigned a major role to 
Saladin. At all events, Shawar was led into a trap 
and assassinated on Saturday 17 Rabi‘ II 564/18 
January 1169. The caliph “by the custom of the 
Egyptians” demanded his head and issued a document 
appointing Shirkth as vizier with the. title al-maltk al- 
mansiir amir al-djuyiish (for text, see al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-a‘sha, x, 80-90). Shirkth possibly entrusted the 
management of affairs generally to Saladin (but for 
a decree dated Djumada IT 564/March 1169 said to 
be issued by Shirkith, see S.M. Stern, Fatimid decrees, 
London 1964, 80-4). However, he did not long enjoy 
this new responsibility. He died suddenly on Sunday 
22 Djumada II 564/23 March 1169. He was buried 
first in Cairo, but after several years his body was 
transferred to the ribdéf in Medina, which according 
to a mutual pact he had built as a last resting-place 
for himself and his friend, already deceased, the 
Mawsili vizier al-Djawad al-Isfahani [q.v.]. 

Shirkih’s personal mamliks, the Asadiyya, played a 
significant role in subsequent Ayyubid history. His son 
Nasir al-Din Muhammad established a princely line 
in Hims. Foundations attributed to Shirkiih include a 
d@iami‘ and a madrasa at Aleppo, a madrasa at Rahba, 
a madrasa for the Shafi‘is and Hanafis outside Damas- 
cus and a ribat, two masdjids, a Sift khankah and pos- 
sibly a hammam within the city. 
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SHIRWAN, SuirwAn or SHARWAN, a region of 

eastern Caucasia, known by this name in both 
mediaeval Islamic and modern times. 

Shirwan proper comprised the easternmost spurs of 
the Caucasus range and the lands which sloped down 
from these mountains to the banks of the Kur river 
[g.v.]. But its rulers strove continuously to control also 
the western shores of the Caspian Sea from Kuba 
(the modern town of Kuba) in the district of Maskat 
(< *Maskut, Mashkut, to be connected with the an- 
cient Eurasian steppe people of the Massagetes) in the 
north, to Baki [9.v.] (modern Baku) in the south. To 
the north of all these lands lay Bab al-Abwab or 
Derbend [¢.vv.], and to the west, beyond the modern 
Gék Cay, the region of Shakki [g.v.]. In mediaeval 
Islamic times, and apparently in pre-Islamic Sasanid 
ones also, Shirwan included the district of Layzan, 
which probably corresponds to modern Lahidj (the 
two names must be etymologically connected), often 
ruled as a separate fief by a collateral branch of the 
Yazidi Shirwan Shiahs [g.v.]. These boundaries of 
Shirwan were substantially the same in Il Khanid 
times, according to Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 
92-3, tr. 93-4, The plains and lowlands of Shirwan 
were exposed to attack, and the Shahs had to face 
aggressive neighbours: the Alans and the Hashimid 
rulers of Bab al-Abwab from the north, the Ris [¢.v.] 
from the Caspian Sea, and rival Muslim powers like 
the Daylami Musiafirids and Kurdish Shaddadids [¢.w.] 
from the south. 

Among the mediaeval towns of Shirwan are men- 
tioned Baki; Shawaran Shabaran, the ancient capital, 
in the southern part of the Kuba district; and Sham- 
makhi or Shammiakhiyya (modern Russian Shemakha), 
said to have been named after a ruler of Shirwan, 
al-Shammakh b. Shudja‘, contemporary with Haran 
al-Rashid’s governor of Arran, Armenia and Adhar- 
baydjan, Sa‘id b. Salm b. Kutayba (al-Baladhuri, 
Futith, 210; cf. al-Ya‘kibi, Ta’rtkh, ii, 517 ff., and al- 
Tabari, iii, 648). When Shammakhi became the cap- 
ital of the Yazidi Shahs, it was probably this same 
town which was temporarily re-named Yazidiyya (306/ 
918), but it is the old name which has survived til 
today, with Shemakha an administrative and manufac- 
turing centre of some importance (see below). 

After the ending of the Shirwan Shahs by the Safa- 
wid Shah Tahmasp I [see sHIRWAN sHAH], Shirwan 
formed a province of Persia and was usually governed 
by a Khan, who is often called Beylerbey or Amir 
al-Umara’. The inhabitants several times rebelled 
against the Shi‘T dynasty, and as Sunnis appealed for 
help to the Ottoman sultan of Turkey. With other 


Caucasian lands, Shirwan was taken by the Turks in 
1578, held after a series of battles with varying results, 
and finally ceded to the Ottoman sultan by the peace 
of 1590. Under rule, Shirwan was divided into four- 
teen sangjaks; it included Shakki in the north-west and 
Baki in the south-east, i.e. practically the whole of 
mediaeval Shirwan. Derbend, which had long been 
separated from Shirwan, formed a separate gover- 
norship. Persian rule was not definitively restored till 
1607. In the 17th century, Kuba and Salyan were 
given as a separate principality to the Kaytak, who 
had migrated southwards. In 1722 the Khan of Kuba, 
Husayn ‘Ali, submitted to Peter the Great and was 
confirmed in his dignity. By the treaty between Russia 
and Turkey of the year 1724, the coast territory with 
Baki, now occupied by the Russians, was for the first 
time politically separated from the rest of Shirwan, 
which was left to the Turks with Shemakha as capital. 
This division was retained as regards administration 
even after both parts were reunited to Persia. By the 
treaties of 1732, the coast lands north of Kura still 
remained to the Russians and the other parts of 
Shirwan and Daghistan to the Turks; it was only after 
Nadir Shah [9.v.] had taken their conquests from the 
Turks by force of arms (capture of Shemakha, 22 
October 1734) that the coast lands were ceded to 
him voluntarily by the Russians (treaty of Gandja, 
10/21 March 1735). After the death of Nadir Shah, 
Persian rule could no longer be enforced in these 
regions, several independent principalities arose; the 
name Shirwan was now limited to the territory of 
the Khan of Shemakha, which was later under Russian 
rule divided into three administrative districts (She- 
makha, Gékéay and Djawad). Fath ‘Alf Khan of Kuba 
(1758-89) succeeded in bringing Derbend as well as 
Shemakha under his sway, so that, as Dorn observed, 
“a true Shirwan Shah arose in him”. During the last 
years of his reign, Fath ‘Ali flattered himself with the 
idea of bringing Persia itself under his sway and 
ascending the throne of the rulers of Persia. When 
the Kadjars had succeeded in restoring the unity of 
Persia, the sons of the Khan were no more able to 
maintain their independence than the other Caucasian 
chiefs and had to choose between Russia and Persia. 
General Zubov, who had been despatched by 
Catherine II, had already reached the Kura below 
Djawad (1796) when he and his army were recalled 
by the Emperor Paul. The Khan of Shirwan (She- 
makha), Mustafa, who had already entered into nego- 
tiations with Zubov, submitted to the Russians in 
1805, who occupied Derbend and Baki next year 
(1806), but soon afterwards he made overtures to the 
Persians and sought help from them. By the peace 
of Gulistan (12/24 October 1813), Persia gave up all 
claim to Derbend, Kuba, Shirwan and Baku. Never- 
theless, Mustafa continued to have secret dealings with 
Persia. It was not till 1820 that his territory was occu- 
pied by Russian troops; the Khan fled to Persia and 
Shemakha was incorporated in Russian territory. The 
outbreak of hostilities again in 1826 was taken advan- 
tage of by Mustafa and by an earlier Khan of Baka, 
Husayn, for an attempt to stir up their subjects against 
Russia, but without success. After 1840 the former 
territory of the Khan of Shirwan was united with 
Kuba and Bakii to form one administrative area (at 
first the “Caspian territory”; from 1846 the “govern- 
ment of Shemakha”; from 1859, after the destruction 
of Shemakha by one of the earthquakes frequent there, 
the “government of Baki”). The old capital of Shirwan, 
as late as the middle of the 19th century, had a larger 
population than Baki; according to Ritter’s Geografisch- 
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statistisches Lexicon®, 1864-5, Shemakha had 21,550 and 
Baki 10,600 inhabitants. In the 1880s, the relation- 
ship was reversed (E. Weidenbaum, Putevoditel’ po 
Kavkazu, Tiflis 1888, 342-396: Baki 45,679, Shemakha 
28,545). 

After the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 and the 
consequent upheavals in the Caucasus region, the old 
Shirwan and Shemakha fell within the Azerbaijan 
S.S.R., and Shemakha (lat. 40° 38' N., long. 48° 
37' E.) became the chef-lieu of a rayon or district. It 
is now (1994) within the independent Azerbaijan 
Republic. It is also a significant processing centre for 
local fruit and agricultural produce, including the mak- 
ing of wine. Numerous Islamic buildings, including 
mosques and mausolea, remain, though damaged by 
the earthquakes endemic to the region. In 1970 
Shemakha had an estimated population of 17,900, still 
well below the 19th century level. 

The older name of the district gives its name to 
the locally-woven Shirwan woollen rugs, similar to the 
D&ghistan ones produced to the north of the Caucasus 
but slightly coarser in texture and with a longer pile. 
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SHIRWAN SHAH, Sarwan SuAu, the title in 
mediaeval Islamic times of the rulers of 
Shirwan [9.v.] in eastern Transcaucasia. 

The tite very probably dates back to pre-Islamic 
times. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 17-18, mentions the Shir- 
wan Shah as one of the local rulers who received his 
title from the Sasanid emperor Ardashir. Al-Baladhuri 
mentions the Shirwan Shah, together with an adja- 
cent potentate, the Layzin Shah, as amongst those 
encountered by the first Arab raiders into the region; 
he further records that Shirwan and other principal- 
ities of the eastern Caucasus submitted during “Uth- 
man’s caliphate to the commander Salman b. Rabi‘a 
al-Bahili (Futzh, 196, 203-4). 

Yazid b. Usayd al-Sulami, governor of the north- 
western Persian lands of the caliphate for al-Mansiir, 
took possession of the naphtha wells (naffata) and salt 
workings (mallahat) of Shirwan; the eastern part of 
the land was therefore at that date of greater impor- 
tance than the western part, as the situation of the 
ancient capital, Shabaran, in the eastern part and 
north of the southeastern-most spur of the Caucasus, 
implies (cf. what is said concerning this in sHIRWAN). 
From the end of the 2nd/8th century, Shirwan was 
ruled by members of the Arab family of Yazid b. 
Mazyad al-Shaybani (d. 185/801) as part of his vast 
governorship of Adharbaydjan, Arran, Armenia and 
the eastern Caucasus region. His great-grandson Hay- 
tham b. Muhammad is said to have assumed, dur- 
ing the troubled times in ‘Irak consequent on the 
murder of al-Mutawakkil in 247/861, the ancient tite 
of Shirwan Shah, beginning a line of Yazidi or Maz- 
yadi Shahs which lasted up to Timirid times. 

For the earlier history of this dynasty, we have the 
anonymous Ta’rkh Bab al-Abwab, preserved in the 
later Ottoman historian Miinedjdjim Bashi [9.v.], the 
last date of which concerning the Shahs is 468/1075. 
We know from this that the history of the Shahs was 





closely bound up with that of the Hashimids in Bab 
al-Abwab or Derbend [g.vv.], with intermarriage 
between the two Arab families and with Yazidis often 
ruling for various periods in the latter town. By the 
time of the anonymous Hudid al-‘alam (372-982), the 
Shirwan Shahs, from their capital of Yazidiyya (very 
probably the later Shamakha), had absorbed neigh- 
bouring petty principalities north of the Kur river 
and thus acquired the additional titles of Layzan Shah 
and Khursan Shah (tr. Minorsky, 144, comm. 403 ff). 
We can also discern the progressive Persianisation of 
this originally Arab family (a process parallel to and 
contemporary with that of the Kurdicisation of the 
Rawwadids [g.v.] in Adharbaydjan). After the Shah 
Yazid b. Ahmad (381-418/991-1028), Arab names 
give way to Persian ones like Manit¢ihr, Kubadh, 
Faridiin, etc., very likely as a reflection of marriage 
links with local families, and possibly with that of the 
ancient rulers in Shabaran, the former capital, and 
the Yazidids now began to claim a nasab going back 
to Bahram Gir or to Khusraw Anishirwan. 

These Shahs buttressed their power, like other 
Eastern Islamic dynasties of the time, with profes- 
sional slave troops (ghulams [q.v.]), for it was neces- 
sary for them, inter alia, to maintain an army to ward 
off incursions by non-Muslim peoples like the Alans 
and Georgians. Fear of the Oghuz [see qHuzz] led 
the Shah Kubadh b. Yazid in 437/1045 to build a 
stone wall with iron gates round Yazidiyya and to 
fortify other towns; by 458/1066, Fariburz b. Sallar 
(455-ca. 487/1063-ca. 1094) had to pay an indemnity 
to deter the Turkmens under Karatigin, who devasted 
the regions of Maskat and Baki. In 459/1067 Fariburz 
submitted to the Saldjik sultan Alp Arslan, under- 
taking to pay an annual tribute of 70,000 dinars, 
eventually reduced to 40,000; coins later issued by 
Fariburz acknowledge Malik Shah as well as the 
‘Abbasid caliph. 

Fariburz’s diplomatic and military abilities enabled 
the Yazidis to survive in Shirwan. Under sultan Mah- 
mid b. Muhammad (511-25/1118-31 [q.v.]), Shirwan 
was occupied by Saldjiik troops. The sultan was invited 
by local leaders to come there himself; after his arrival, 
the Shah (probably Manicihr III b. Faridin) went 
to him to obtain justice, but was imprisoned. The 
people of Shirwan, with whom the prince was very 
popular, tried to procure his release, but without suc- 
cess. This state of affairs encouraged the Georgians 
to invade Shirwan, but they were driven out by 
Mahmiid. The population suffered very much from 
the occupation of their country and these events 
became known as the “devastation” (takhrib) of Shirwan. 
The campaign took place in the first and last years 
of office of the vizier Shams al-Mulk, who was put 
to death by the sultan’s orders in Rabi‘ I 517/May 
1123 in Baylakan (probably on the way back to Persia 
from Shirwan). 

The same campaign appears in quite another light 
in Ibn al-Athir, x, 433-4. The campaign is said to 
have been caused by the invasions of the Georgians 
and the complaints of the people, especially of the 
town of Derbend. Soon after the arrival of the sul- 
tan in Shamakha, a large Georgian army appeared 
before the town, which terrified the sultan; soon after- 
wards, however, a quarrel broke out between the 
Georgians and their allies the Kipcak Turks, as a 
result of which the enemy had to retire “as if defeated” 
(shibh al-munhazimin; they had therefore not actually 
been defeated). The sultan remained for some time 
in Shirwan and returned in Djumada II 517/August 
1123 to Hamadan. 
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The middle years of the 6th/12th century were 
flourishing ones for the Yazidids, although the suc- 
cession and genealogy of the Shahs from this time 
onwards becomes somewhat confused and uncertain. 
Miinedjdjim Bashi, for instance, gives only a skeletal 
fist from Maniéihr III b. Faridin I (whom he calls 
Mani¢ihr b. Kasran; the name of Kasranids now 
appears in some sources for the subsequent Shahs) 
onwards (translated by Minorsky, A history of Sharvan 
and Darband, 129-38, including a commentary which 
brings in the information from recent numismatic 
work). Maniéihr III not only used the title of Shirwan 
Shah but also assumed that of Khakan-i Kabir (“Great 
Khakan”), from which was taken the takhallus or pen- 
name of the Persian poet Khakani [¢.v.], a native of 
Shirwan and the Shah’s eulogist in the earlier part 
of his life. During these decades, the Shahs appear 
on their coins simply as vassals of the Great Saldjiiks, 
and only after the death of the last of that dynasty, 
Toghril III b. Arslan (590/1194) does the name of 
the ‘Abbasid caliph as overlord re-appear on their 
coins. 

Shirwan at that time was actually completely 
dependent on the Georgian kings, who took the title 
Shirwan Shah themselves. Matrimonial alliances were 
several times concluded between the Kasranids and 
the Georgian royal house. The son and successor of 
Manitihr III, Akhsitan I (ca. 544-ca. 575/ca. 1149-ca. 
1179), no doubt owed to his powerful relative, ally 
and suzerain, king George III, his victory over a 
Russian fleet at Baki and the reconquest of Shirwan 
and Derbend. On the other hand, the lands of Shakki, 
Kabala and Mikan were later taken from the Shirwan 
Shah by the Georgians (al-Nasawi, Strat Sultan Djalal 
al-Din, ed. Houdas, 146, 174). Political conditions in 
the first half of the 7th/13th century are not quite 
clear; neither the Shirwan Shah Rashid mentioned 
by Ibn al-Athir under the year 619 (xii, 264-5) nor 
the Shirwan Shah Faridiin b. Fariburz mentioned by 
al-Nasawi (175) under 622 A.H. are known from coins; 
in place of these we find on coins as contemporary 
of the caliph al-Nasir (575-622/1180-1225) Fartburz 
II _b. Faridin II b. Maniéihr, and following him 
under the same caliph, Farrukhzad b. Manitihr II 
and Garshasp I b. Farrukhzad I. In contradiction to 
the above accounts, al-Nasawi says that the Shirwan 
Shah had paid sultan Malik Shah a tribute of 100,000 
dinars; the Kh”arazm Shah Djalal al-Din therefore 
demanded the same sum from the Shirwan Shah 
when he appeared in Adharbaydjan. According to al- 
Nasawi, the reply given him was that conditions were 
no longer the same as before, as a large part of the 
country was now in the possession of the Georgians. 
It was agreed to pay 50,000 dinars, but even of this 
20,000 were remitted. Shortly before this time, the 
Kh"arazm Shah had driven the officers of the Shirwan 
Shah out of the land of Gushtaspi at the junction of 
the Kura and Aras and farmed out this territory for 
200,000 dinars; on the other hand, he restored to 
prince Sultan Shah, Mukan [g¢.2.], which had been 
ceded by his father to the Georgians (on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of the prince with a Georgian 
princess, daughter of Queen Rusudan, 1223-47). After 
the subjection of Shirwan by the Mongols, coins were 
struck in the name of the Mongol Great Khan; the 
name of the Shirwan Shah also appears, but without 
a title. Under the rule of the IIkhanids, no coins were 
struck in Shirwan; the country belonged sometimes 
to their empire and sometimes to that of the Golden 
Horde. As a province in the empire of the Ilkhanids 
Shirwan brought the state treasury 11 tumans (the 








timan was 10,000 dinars) and 3,000 dinars (the dinar 
was not now a gold coin, but a silver coin of 3, later 
2 mithkals; cf. W. Barthold, Persidskaya nadfns na styenye 
Aniyskoi meceti Manuce, St. Petersburg 1911, 18-19, repr. 
in Sodinenya, iv, Moscow 1966, 313-38). Gushtaspi had 
remained separate and paid 118,500 dinars. The 
Kasranid dynasty remained in existence; under the 
successors of the IIkhanids, the Shirwan Shah Kay 
Kubadh and his son Kawiis were again able to play 
the part of independent rulers (their coins were anony- 
mous, like the coins of several dynasties of this period); 
but soon afterwards, Kawts had to submit to the 
Djalayrids [9.v.] and strike coins in their name. Kawiis 
is said to have died, according to Fasth (in Dorn, 
560) in 774/1372-3); his son Hishang was murdered 
by his subjects after reigning ten years, and with his 
death the dynasty of the Yazidids/Kasranids came to 
its end. 

Control of Shirwan passed to a remote connection 
of the Yazidids/Kasranids, Shaykh Ibrahim of Der- 
bend (784-820/1382-1417), at first ruling as a vassal 
of Timir and then, after the latter’s death in 807/ 
1404, as an independent prince. The long reigns of 
his successors Khalil Allah I (820-66/1417-62) and 
Farrukh Yasar (866-900/ 1462-1501) were decades of 
peace and prosperity for Shirwan, with many fine 
buildings erected in Shamakha and Baki. The his- 
tory of the last Shirwan Shahs now becomes entwined 
with that of the Shaykhs and then Shahs of the 
Safawid family. The head of the Safawiyya order 
Djunayd b. Ibrahim [g.v.] was killed in 864/1460 dur- 
ing a raid on Shirwan from Adharbaydjan. His son 
Haydar [¢.v.] was likewise killed in 893/1488 at 
Tabarsan to the southwest of Derbend by a coalition 
of Farrukh Yasar and the Ak Koyunlu sultan Ya‘kiib 
b. Uzun Hasan, who was apprehensive at the grow- 
ing power of the Safawids. After his seizure of power 
over Persia, Shah Isma‘il I Safawi avenged these 
killings by an invasion of Shirwan in 906/1500-1, 
when he killed Farrukh Yasar and made Shirwan a 
Safawid dependency (see Camb. hist. of Iran, vi, 209-9, 
211-12). Further Shahs, descendants of Farrukh Yasar, 
continued in Shirwan for nearly 40 years until the 
Safawid Shah Tahmasp I in 945/1538 incorporated 
Shirwan fully into the Safawid kingdom, reducing it 
to a governorship. A son of one of the last Shirwan 
Shahs, Burhan ‘Ali Sultan b. Khalil Allah II, and his 
son Abi Bakr attempted with Ottoman help to regain 
their former kingdom, but without lasting success. 
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7 (W. BartHotp-[C.E. Bosworru]) 

SHITH (Hebr. Shéth), Seth the third son of Adam 
and Eve (Gen. IV, 25-6, V, 3-8), regarded in Islamic 
lore as one of the first prophets and, like his 
father, the recipient of a revealed scripture. He is not 
mentioned in the Kur’4n, but plays a considerable 
role in the subsequent Kisas al-anbiya’ (.v.] literature 
{see below). He is said to have been born when his 
father was 130 years of age, five years after the murder 
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of Abel. When Adam died, he made him his heir 
and executor of his will. He taught him the hours of 
the day and of the night, told him of the Flood to 
come and taught him to worship the divinity in retire- 
ment at each hour of the day. 

It is to him that we trace the genealogy of mankind, 
since Abel did not leave any heirs and Cain’s heirs 
were lost in the Flood. It is said that he lived at 
Mecca, performing the rites of pilgrimage until his 
death; that he collected the leaves revealed to Adam 
and to himself (numbering fifty) and regulated his con- 
duct by them; and that he built the Ka‘ba of stone 
and clay. On his death, he left as his successor his 
son Anish (Enoch); he was buried beside his parents 
in the cavern of Mount Abi Kubays; he had attained 
the age of 912 years. According to Ibn Ishak, he 
married his sister Haziira. 

Later traditions. Adam having fallen ill, desired 
to have olives and oil from Paradise; he sent Shith 
to Mount Sinai to ask God for them, and God told 
him to hold out his wooden bow); it was filled in a 
moment, with what his father had asked for, and he 
rubbed his body with the oil, ate a few olives and 
was cured, Adam was beardless; Shith was the first 
to have a beard. He is also called the first arya (a 
Syriac word signifying “teacher”, cf. Hebr. a “light, 
teaching”). He was exactly like his father physically 
as well as morally. He was the favourite child. He 
spent the greater part of his life in Syria, where one 
tradition says that he was born. From his time, man 
was divided into two categories; those who obeyed 
him and the others who followed the children of Cain. 
As a result of his counsels, a few of the latter entered 
into the right path, but the others persisted in their 
rebellion. Maxims said to have been left behind by 
him are quoted (Mirkh“and, Rawdat al-safa’, lith. 
Bombay 1272, i, 12 ff). 

Above all, Shith is described as the one who fought 
his brother Cain, as the murderer of Abel [see HABIL 
wa-KABIL]. He defeated Cain in battle, delivered him 
in fetters to the avenging angels and enslaved all his 
progeny. He then built over 1,000 cities and filled 
the earth with peace and justice. 

Al-Tabari, Annales, writes Shath and Shath (i, 153), 
and says that Shith is a Syriac form (suénant). The 
name signifies “in place of, gift (of God)” because he 
was given in place of Abel (Gen. IV. 26). 

Al-Mukanna‘ [9.v.] held that the spirit of God was 
transferred from Adam to Seth (Mutahhar b. Tahir 
al-Makdisi, Livre de la Création, vi, 96). This idea comes 
from a Gnostic sect, the Sethites, who were found in 
Egypt from the 4th century, and who possessed a Para- 
phrase of Seth, to be more precise, seven books by this 
patriarch and seven others by his children, whom they 
called the “Strangers” (Epiphanes, Haer., xxxix, 5). 
The Gnostics possessed the books of Jaldabaoth, the 
Demiurge, attributed to Seth (Epiphanes, op. cit., 
xxvi, 8). The Sab?in of Harran [see sABra] had sev- 
eral writings attributed to Seth, and the latter was 
associated with Adam by the Manichaeans (P. Alfaric, 
Les Ecritures manichéennes, Paris 1918, 6, 9, 10). Seth is 
always associated with Adam by the Druzes (P. Wolff, 
Die Drusen, Leipzig 1845, 151, 193, 372). 
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SHIVAD ADJI [see MaRATHAS]. 

SHIZ, the name of a very old Persian fire- 
temple, a place or district to the south-east of 
Lake Urmiya in Adharbaydjan, said to be the native 
place of Zoroaster. According to A.V.W. Jackson, the 
name is said to be derived from the Avestan name 
of Lake Urmiya, Caééasta; according to Yakit, it is 
an Arabic corruption of Djazn or Gazn, i.e. Kanzaka 
or Gazaca of the classical writers or Gangjak of the 
Pahlavi texts. 

The older geographers correctly consider the two 
places and names to be distinct. The Arab traveller 
Abi Dulaf [¢.v.] visited Shiz en route for Daylam 
and then Adharbaydjan and Arran in the mid-4th/10th 
century. According to him, the town lay among hills 
in which gold, quick-silver, lead, silver, arsenic and 
amethyst were found. Within the walled town was a 
pond of unfathomable depth, the water of which 
turned everything to stone. There was also a large 
ancient fire-temple there, which was held in great 
honour and from which all the sacred fires in Persia 
were lit. The fire had already burned 700 years with- 
out leaving ashes. The Persian kings used to bestow 
gifts on the temple, so that it collected vast treasures. 
Abi Dulaf went there specially to find hidden trea- 
sure. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s photographs of Takht-i 
Sulayman show the pond in the centre of the walls 
and the ruins of the temple. 

Takht-i Sulayman lies some 140 km/80 miles from 
the southeastern corner of Lake Urmiya, whereas the 
great Greek city of Ganzaka, where the fire temple 
originally stood, is only about 14 km/8 miles from 
this corner of the lake. What seems to have occurred 
is that the Sasanid emperor Khusraw Anishirwan 
(531-79 [g.v.]) transferred the sacred fire and the 
temple treasures from Ganzaka near Lake Urmiya to 
a more inaccessible place in the mountains of south- 
ern Adharbaydjan in order to protect it from Byzan- 
tine attack (Ganzaka was in fact twice occupied by 
Heraclius, on the second occasion in 628; see the 
detailed discussion in V. Minorsky, Roman and Byzantine 
campaigns in Atropatene, in BSOAS, xi [1944], 248-53, 
256-60). 

The fire temple at Shiz continued to be important 
for the local Zoroastrians during early Islamic times. 
According to al-Baladhuri, Futék, 326, the caliph 
‘Umar agreed with the marzban of Adharbaydjan to 
leave the fire temple undisturbed and to allow the 
people of Shiz to continue their dancing and other 
festivities. It seems doubtful, however, whether it was 
still functioning in Abii Dulaf’s time, three centuries 
later, for his account did not convince his contem- 
poraries. 
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SHKODRA [see IsHKopRA, in Suppl.]. 

SHLUH [see TASHELHIT]. 

SHOGHI EFFENDI [see sHAWKI EFENDI RABBANT]. 

SHOLAPUR, the name of a District and of 
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its administrative centre, in the western Deccan 
of India. In British Indian times, these fell within the 
Bombay Presidency; within the Indian Union, they 
are now on the southeastern fringe of Maharashtra 
State. 

The town (lat. 17° 43', long. 75° 56' E.) was an 
early centre of the Marathas [9.v.]. In 718/1318 it 
came finally under the control of the Dihlr Sultans, 
being governed from Deogiri or Dawlatabad [¢.v.], 
then under the Bahmanis, then oscillating between 
the ‘Adil Shahis of Bidjapur and the Nizam Shahis 
of Ahmadnagar before being incorporated by Awrang- 
zib into the Mughal Empire in 1078/1668. After pos- 
session by the Nizams of Haydarabad, it passed towards 
the end of the 18th century to the Marathas, but was 
conquered from the Péshwa [g¢.v.] by General Munro 
in May 1818. The town still has some of its walls, 
which had eight gates, and still has an impressive 
fortress within their perimeter, begun in the late 
8th/14th century by the Bahmanis, but now dilapi- 
dated. In the early 20th century, the population of 
Sh6lapur town was roughly one-third Muslim and 
two-thirds Hindu; according to the 1971 census, the 
total population of the town was 398,361, but it is 
unclear what proportion of these were Muslims. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xxii, 295- 
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SHU‘AYB, a prophet mentioned in the 
Kur’an, who, on the basis of XI, 91, was under- 
stood to have come after Hid, Salih and Lot (Lit) 
[g.0v.]. According to XXVI, 176-91, Shu‘ayb was sent 
to the “People of the Thicket”, ashab al-ayka, a group 
which is also mentioned in XV, 78, XXXVIII, 13, 
and L, 14. Furthermore, Shu‘ayb is spoken of as sent 
to Madyan in VII, 85, XI, 84, 94-5, and XXIX, 36. 
This location is also mentioned in IX, 70, XX, 40, 
XXII, 44, and XXVIII, 22-3, 45. On the historical 
and geographic identity of these people and places, 
see MADYAN sHU‘ayB. As a result of the mention of 
Madyan in the context of Moses in Kur’an, XX, 40, 
and esp. XXVIII, 22-8, the explanation arose in 
Islamic narratives (see al-Tabari, i, 365, and most 
later exegetes) that Shu‘ayb should be identified with 
(or be seen as the uncle of) Jethro (Yithrin, Yathra), 
the father-in-law of Moses mentioned in the Bible 
(Exod. iii, 1, iv, 18, xviii, 1-12) and referred to, but 
unnamed, in the Kur’an. 

The story of Shu‘ayb, especially as told in Kur’4n, 
VII, 85-93, XI, 84-95, and XXVI, 176-91, follows 
the standard Kur’anic narrative outline of prophetic 
history (see the analysis of the three versions in 
J. Wansbrough, Quranic studies: sources and methods of 
Scriptural interpretation, Oxford 1977, 21-5). After his call 
by God, Shu‘ayb preached monotheism, honesty in 
commerce and the necessity for order in the world 
and not hindering those who believe in God. The 
leaders of the community rejected him and threat- 
ened to expel him and his followers; they also con- 
sidered stoning him, restrained only because he was 
one of them. An earthquake (so radjfa is commonly 
glossed; sayha, “shout” and zulla, “overshadowing” are 
also mentioned) destroyed their homes and the com- 
munity, but Shu‘ayb and his followers survived. 
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SHU‘BA Bs. at-HADJDJADJ b. al-Ward, Abi 
Bistam al-‘Ataki, a mawla from Basra with the hon- 
orific shaykh al-islim, was an eminent scholar and 
collector of hadith [g.v.]. Born during the years 82- 
6/702-7, his death from the plague is generally taken 
to have occurred in 160/776. Originally from Wasit, 
he came to live in Basra, where he sought out al- 
Hasan al-Basri [g.v.]. Shu‘ba is recorded to have stud- 
ied mas@’il (= juridical problems) with him, so if that 
is historical he may be assumed to have arrived there 
in or before 110/728, the year in which Hasan died. 
About Shu‘ba’s personal circumstances very little is 
recorded. He is said to have had a speech defect. He 
wore dirty, dust-covered clothes, and his ascetic lifestyle 
was highly praised; his generosity towards the poor 
is lauded in many reports. 

Early in life Shu‘ba was allegedly fond of poetry 
and he associated with the poet al-Tirimmah (d. ca. 
120/738 (?) [g.v.]}, but the story goes that when he 
once heard the well-known fakih and hadith collector 
al-Hakam b. ‘Utayba (d. 112-15/730-3) transmit tra- 
ditions from various masters, he was supposedly so 
struck with this that he henceforth began to gather 
hadith himself. In due course he developed into Basra’s 
most outstanding hadith collector, seen in the hon- 
orary title amir al-mwminin fi hadith awarded him by 
a colleague ten years his junior, Sufyan al-Thawri 
[g.v.]. On the other hand, Abi Hanifa [g.v.] is said 
to have referred to Shu‘ba, probably pejoratively, as 
the hashw al-misr “the stuffing of the town”. 

Shu‘ba is supposed to have heard traditions with 
large numbers of masters of whom al-Mizzi (Tahdhib, 
xii, 480-6) records the names of more than 300, some 
130 of whom are said to have hailed from Kifa. The 
figure of 300 cannot be considered complete, for 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/856 [9.v.]), A. al-‘lal wa- 
ma‘nfat al-ndjal, ed. Ankara 1963, i, 126, 128, 160-3) 
mentions many others who are not even included in 
al-Mizzi’s list. Upon inspection, more than half of 
these 300 turn out to be mere names of otherwise 
totally nondescript people, in other words, they may 
be thought of as magjhiilin. 

Alongside his reputation as a great hadith trans- 
mitter, Shu‘ba’s fame lies also in his expertise in darh 
wa-ta‘dil [q.v.], the science of disparaging and declar- 
ing trustworthy fadzth transmitters, a science of which 
he is generally considered to have been the first expo- 
nent and which earned him the honorific kabban al- 
muhaddithin, the steelyard of transmitters. There are 
numerous anecdotes in the sources describing him as 
particularly wary of kadhib, mendacity, sc. in hadith. 
Thus he reproached the kussds, the story-tellers [see 
KAss], for having “added” to traditions. He is even 
recorded as having expressed the desire to drag a 
notorious hadith forger, one Aban b. Abt ‘Ayyash 
(d. 138/755), to the court of the local Kadi. 

It is a curious paradox that arguably the most 
famous tradition, which according to Muslim medi- 
aeval scholarship deserves the qualification mutawdtir 
[g.v.] (i.e. broadly authenticated), is in all likelihood 
due to Shu‘ba: man kadhaba ‘alayya muta‘ammid™ fal- 
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yatabawwa? mak‘adahu min al-nar (i.e. “he who deliber- 
ately puts false statements into my mouth must occupy 
a place in Hell”). In the few isndd bundles which sup- 
port (versions of) this allegedly prophetic saying (see 
Bibl), it is Shu‘ba who is the oldest and at the same 
time best-attested common link. He is in fact what 
hadith scholars have come to define as a sakh [q.v.] 
transmitter. His saying reflects eloquently a general 
perception among 2nd/8th-century traditionists, namely 
that proliferating traditions whose moral or legal con- 
tents and/or underlying messages gain acceptance or 
popularity as from the time they emerge, as was the 
case with the man kadhaba saying, is not to be seen as 
kadhib, but rather seen as a practice fully condoned 
by Islam to codify its indispensable, extra-Kur’anic 
foundations. The list of traditions in whose isndd 
bundles he is the undeniable common link, and thus 
responsible for (part of) the (wording of the) texts, is 
huge; in many chapters of the Six Books there are 
sayings attributed to the Prophet that are definitely 
his. Among these there are several crucial ones such 
as the statement which may be considered as a cor- 
nerstone in the early theorising of the al al-sunna: 
man sanna fi ’l-islam sunnat™ hasanat™ fa-lahu agjruha wa- 
adjru man ‘amila bihai ba‘dahu (i.e. “he who introduces 
into Islam a good custom/norm will be given the 
ensuing merit and the merit accruing to all those who 
practice/adopt it after him”). 

Apart from all this, his fondness of poetry is alluded 
to on many occasions. As al-Asma‘T (d. 213/828 {g.v.}) 
stated: “We have never seen anyone more expert in 
poetry than he”. Also concerning poetry and its posi- 
tion in society, he brought traditions into circulation 
in which he is observed trying his hand himself at 
making verses, some of which he then ascribed to the 
Prophet, cf. G.H.A. Juynboll, On the origins of the poetry 
in Muslim tradition literature. in W. Heinrichs and 
G. Schoeler (eds.), Festschrift Ewald Wagner zum 65. 
Geburtstag, Beirut 1994, ii, 182-207. 

Among his ca. 300 alleged hadith masters there is 
one for whose traditions Shu‘ba was generally criti- 
cised, sc. Djabir b. Yazid al-Dju‘fi (d. 128-32/746-50 
[¢.v. in Suppl.], and J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 
i, 294-8), whose name is usually associated with 
extreme Shi‘i doctrines. Initially, Shu‘ba was himself 
not free from Shi‘a-related allegations: one source (al- 
Khatib, ix, 260, 10) identifies him with éaraffud (« har- 
bouring moderate (?) Rafidi ideas) which one of his 
pupils, Yazid b. Zuray‘ (d. 182/798), imputed to him. 
Eventually Shu‘ba seems to have abandoned these. 

Among Shu‘ba’s many alleged students two stand 
out as particularly important in that their transmis- 
sion from their master is directly available in printed 
collections: ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak (d. 181/797), 
Kitab al-Zuhd wa ‘l-raka’ik, Malagaon 1966, and Abi 
Dawid al-Taydlist (d. 204/819 [q.v.]), Musnad, Hay- 
darabad 1321. To these two may be added seven 
more pupils of Shu‘ba, equally prolific, whose numer- 
ous traditions were allegedly personally recorded by 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal in his Musnad: Muhammad b. 
Dja‘far Ghundar (d. ca. 193/809), Yahya b. Sa‘id al- 
Kattan (d. 198/814), ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi 
(d. 198/814), al-Nadr b. Shumayl (d. 204/819), Yazid 
b. Haran (d. 206/821), Mu‘adh b. Mu‘adh (d. 196/ 
812) and Waki‘ b. al-Djarrah, while Bukhari (d. 256/ 
870 [g.v.}) has noted down in his Sakik from his mas- 
ter Adam b. Abi Tyas (d. 220/835) much material on 
the direct authority of Shu‘ba. 
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7 (G.H.A. JuyNnBoLt) 

SHUBAT [see ta’Rixu]. 

SHUBHA (a., pl. shubah, shubuhat), literally, “resem- 
blance”, a term that developed two distinct technical 
meanings. 

In theology and philosophy, a shubha is a 
false or specious argument which “resembles” a valid 
one. In later scholastic treatises, positive arguments 
for a given view are often followed by a series of 
shubah, counter-arguments by opponents, and their 
refutations (see e.g. al-Amidi, Ghdayat al-marim ft “lm 
al-kalam, ed. H.M. ‘Abd al-Latif, Cairo 1971, 265-74, 
and for a logical controversy over shubah, see J. van 
Ess, Die Erkenninislehre des ‘Adudaddin al-Ici, Wiesbaden 
1966, 353). 

In law, a shubha is an illicit act which neverthe- 
less “resembles” a licit one, and is relevant primarily 
to the hadd [q.v.] offences, those specifically forbidden 
in the Kur’an and having fixed penalties, and espe- 
cially to fornication (znd). In attempting to avoid as 
much as possible imposition of the severe hadd penal- 
ties (stoning, amputation, and flogging), the jurists 
appealed to a prophetic /adith instructing the believ- 
ers to “avert the hadd penalties by means of ambig- 
uous cases” (idra’ii ‘l-hudiid bi ‘l-shubuhat). Thus, in 
contradistinction to other areas of the law, commis- 
sion of a hadd offence through ignorance is consid- 
ered grounds for suspension of the prescribed penalty. 

This principle is recognised by all schools of law, 
both Sunni and Shi‘7, although with varying termi- 
nology and scope. The most elaborate discussions are 
those of the Hanafis, who recognise three categories: 
1. Shubha fi ‘t-mahall (also known as shubhat mulk or. 
Shubha hukmyya), in which the act’s status as forbid- 
den is contravened by some outside indicator; the 
standard example is that of sexual intercourse with 
one’s son’s slavegirl, the indicator being the hadith 
which states that “You and your property belong to 
your father”. In such cases, the penalty is suspended 
even if the offender is aware that the act is forbid- 
den. 2. Shubha fi 1-fv‘l (also known as shubhat ishtibah 
or shubhat mushabaha), in which the offender claims to 
have believed, mistakenly but plausibly, that the act 
was licit; examples include sexual intercourse during 
her waiting period (‘“dda) with a wife thrice divorced. 
In these cases, the offender’s explicit claim of igno- 
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rance of the law is essential for suspension of the 
penalty. 3. Shubhat al-akd, resuling from an invalid 
marriage contract, such as one without witnesses, or 
an incestuous one. Abii Hanifa claimed that such a 
shubha obtains even when the offender admits to aware- 
ness of the invalidity of the contract (thus he refused 
to apply the add penalty for prostitution), but was 
opposed on this point by his pupils al-Shaybani and 
Aba Yisuf. 

The Shafi‘is also recognise three categories of 
shubha, but define them rather differently: 1. Shubha 
fi ‘l-mahall, such as intercourse with a foster relative. 
2. Shubhat al-fa‘il, as when another woman is substi- 
tuted for the bride on the wedding night. 3. Shubhat 
al-tartk or al-diha, in cases where the schools disagree, 
such as Shi‘t mut‘a [9.v.] marriage or Hanafi mar- 
riage by an adult woman without a guardian (wait). 
With less systemisation, Malikis and Hanbalis, as well 
as Imami Shi‘is, generally accord shubha status to the 
same situations as the Shafi‘ts. Some other cases of 
illicit intercourse not subject to the hadd penalty, such 
as intercourse with one’s wife during her menses 
and intercourse under coercion, are sometimes also 
labelled shubha. 
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SHUBRA [see Damanuor]. 

SHUDJA‘ AL-DAWLA, Mirza Djalal al-Din Haydar 
b. Safdar Djang (1732-75), was the third Nawwab, or 
ruler, of the North Indian, post-Mughal successor state 
of Awadh [¢.v.} (Oudh) from 1754 until his death. 
One of the most capable statesmen of 18th-century 
India, he made his realm into the major indigenous 
power in North India, fighting the Bntish almost to 
a standstill at the Battle of Baksar in 1764. Realising 
his value as an ally, the East India Company rein- 
stated him in 1765, and for the next decade a pro- 
cess of mutual testing and political experimentation 
occurred. Under the subsidiary alliance system, in 
which he paid for the internal use of British-officered 
Indian troops, the way was opened for increasing 
Company intervention during subsequent reigns. Shu- 
dja‘ al-Dawla nonetheless modernised his army dur- 
ing this period, closed Awadh to the disruptive effects 
of European trade, secured the treasury in the cus- 
tody of his main consort Bahi Begam, and made 
large annexations, including Itawa and Rampir [¢.2v.]. 
The Governor-General, Warren Hastings, treated him 
formally as an equal, but after Shudja‘ al-Dawla’s 
death, the realm was further undermined by expan- 
sive British military, commercial, and diplomatic ambi- 
tions. See further AwapDu. 
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aL-SHUDJAT, Shams al-Din, Mamlik historian 
and contemporary of the sultan al-Malik al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. Kalawin [g.v.] and his successors. 

In the only surviving fragment of his chronicle 
Ta@rikh al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad 6. Kalawiin al-Salihi 
wa-awladihi (ed. and tr. Barbara Schafer, Die Chronik 
as-Suga‘ts, Wiesbaden 1977; Sams ad-Din ai-Suga‘t, Tarih 
al-Malik an-Nasir ... wa-auladii, Wiesbaden 1985), the 
author’s name appears both in the text and on the 
title page as Shams b. al-Shudja‘i; however, in Kashif 
al-zuniin, ed. Fliigel, ii, 153, Hadjdji Khalifa refers to 
the author as Shams al-Din al-Shudja‘i al-Misri. 
Although the editor and translator of the text cor- 
rectly points out that “Shams” would not have occurred 
independently as an ism at this time and that the ren- 
dering “Shams al-Din” must therefore be correct, there 
is no explanation for her decision to follow Hadjdjf 
Khalifa in dropping the “ibn” but to ignore his “al- 
Misri”. The nisba is, of course, important in estab- 
lishing the author’s identity as is, moreover, the nasab, 
since P.M. Holt has recently tried to find a mamlitk 
in the biographical literature who would combine the 
lakab “Shams al-Din” with the nisba “al-Shudja‘T” 
derived from the uncommon Mamlik /akab of Shudja‘ 
al-Din (see Shams al-Shuja‘t: a chronicler identified?, in 
BSOAS, forthcoming). On the basis of Mamlak nam- 
ing patterns, Holt assumes that the author was a mam- 
lak with the ism of Sunkur or Aksunkur in the service 
of an amir Shudja‘ al-Din known to have lived dur- 
ing the period 745-56/1345-56, dates for which there 
are personal references to the author in the text. The 
only suitable candidate is one Shams al-Din Aksunkur, 
Amir Djandar, of the household of Shudja‘ al-Din 
Ghurli. Although the date of Aksunkur’s death is 
unknown, he is known to have been exiled to Tripoli 
in 748/1348 and thus could have been alive in 
756/1356. But as ingenious as this identification 
may be, it loses some credibility by the suppression 
of “ibn”, for if it is retained, there is the distinct 
possibility that Ibn al- -Shudja‘t was not a mamlik 
at all but the son of one, and that his ism as a 
second-generation Muslim was probably Muhammad, 
invariably associated with the /ekab Shams al-Din. 
Furthermore, since no references are to be found in 
any of the copious biographical dictionaries to a his- 
torian bearing any of these names, it is probably pru- 
dent to refer to him by the name cited in the text 
and on the title page of the manuscript, sc. Shams 
b. al-Shudja‘i, or, following Ibn Kadi Shuhba’s cita- 
tions in his own history, simply al-Shudja‘i (see Schafer, 
1985, 5). Besides the terminus post quem (756), we know 
only that the author made the Pilgrimage to Mecca 
in 745/1344-5 and that he was in the service of 
Sha‘ban, presumably the sultan al-Kamil Sha‘ban 
(746-7/ 1345-6 {q.v.]). Furthermore, if Hadjdji Khalifa 
is correct, al-Shudja‘I was associated in some way 
with Misr, either the town of that name or the coun- 
try Egypt. 

The question of the significance of al-Shudja‘i’s 
Ta’rkh is also fraught with difficulties. Although only 
a fragment for 737-45/1337-45 exists, it has been 
proved to be heavily indebted to al-Yiisufi’s Nuzhat 
al-nazir fi ta’rikh al-Malik al-Nasir, for which there is 
only a fragment for mid-733 to mid-738 (ed. Ahmad 
Hutayt, Beirut 1986). Comparison of the two texts 
for the one year, 737, which the two fragments have 
in common indicates that al-Shudja‘i paraphrased al- 
Yisufi’s text with only a few additions, mainly precise 
dates (D.P. Little, An analysis of the relationship between 
four Mamlitk Chronicles for 737-45, in FSS, xix [1974], 
252-68). Collation of al-Shudja‘i’s passages from other 
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years with those attributable to al-Yusufi in al-Makrizi’s 
and al-‘Ayni’s histories shows that the pattern of al- 
Shudja‘i’s indebtedness to al-Yisuft (d. 759/1358) is 
compellingly consistent up to the annal for 741, when 
the evidence is not as forthcoming as for the previ- 
ous years. However, even then and thereafter, the 
textual evidence suggests that al-Shudja‘t was heavily 
indebted to another source, probably al-Yisuff. 
Unfortunately, references in the Ta’rikh of Ibn Kadi 
Shuhba, the only historian to cite al-Shudja‘i by name, 
are not helpful in this regard. But whether or not al- 
Shudja‘T continued to borrow from al-Yisufi consis- 
tently is not so important as the undisputed fact that 
the Ta’rikh contains many details, especially for the 
years 741-5, which cannot be found in other extant 
sources and is therefore of considerable importance 
for this period. 
Bibliography: Given in the text. 
= (D.P. Lirtte) 

AL-SHUF, a district of Mount Lebanon, gen- 
erally denoting the current districts of it south of the 
Beirut-Damascus road. However, names of geograph- 
ical areas often follow political, demographical or 
administrative changes. From the early Islamic period 
until the end of the Crusades, “Mount Lebanon” 
(Djabal Lubnan) was applied only to the northern dis- 
tricts of Djubbat Bsharri, Batrin and Djubayl, the 
original homeland of the Maronites, while the south- 
ern districts were known as Djabal al-Shif, which at 
times also included Djabal Kisrawan. The Mamliks 
{q.v.], who ruled Syria from 659/1261 ull 921/1516, 
divided the entire region according to three administra- 
tive units: Tripoli—Djabal Lubnan; Damascus—Djabal 
Kisrawan, al-Matn, and al-Gharb; and Sidon—al-Shif. 
However, in local usage, al-Shif denoted, as it does 
today, al-Shif proper, Iklim al-Shif (a restricted area 
around Dayr al-Kamar) and, surrounding it, the 
Greater Shif, the homeland of the Druzes [see aL- 
DuROz} from at least the 7th/13th century. 

During the latter part of the Mamlik era and at 
the beginning of the Ottoman period, Iklim al-Shif 
was ruled by Druze amirs of the Ma‘n family—chron- 
iclers of the 10th/16th century accordingly called it 
al-Shiaf al-Ma‘ni. The Druze chronicler Hamza b. 
Sibat (d. 926/1520) speaks of al-Ashwaf (pl. of al- 
Shif), referring probably to the internal subdivision 
of Iklim al-Shif as known to the locals: al-Shif al- 
Suydjanf, al-Shif al-Hayti, and al-Shif al-Bayadi. 

In their efforts to bring the Druzes under their 
control the Ottomans launched a number of expedi- 
tions against al-Shif al-Ma‘ni, where Druze resistance 
was strongest. When these proved too expensive, they 
arrived in 1001/1593 at a compromise with the local 
chief, Fakhr al-Din al-Ma‘ni [q.v.] II, whom they 
appointed amir al-lwa’ of the Sayda [9.v.] sandjak. 
Soon Fakhr al-Din controlled not only the Greater 
Shif, now often called Djabal al-Duriz, but also the 
Bika‘ valley, the coastal area between Sidon and 
Tripoli, northern Palestine and areas in Transjordan. 
When, inspired by Druze-Maronite unity and a period 
of economic prosperity, Fakhr al-Din tried to estab- 
lish political autonomy, the Ottomans put an end to 
his rule in 1042/1633, and his successors controlled 
only a small part of al-Shif. 

In 1108/1697 the only candidate of the Ma‘ni fam- 
ily for the imdara of al-Shuf preferred to serve in the 
Porte’s bureaucracy, upon which, in order to maintain 
the political regime of the imara, the Druze chiefs in- 
vited the Sunni Shihab family to rule as amirs. Though 
the area continued to be called Djabal al-Duriz until 
the beginning of the 19th century, successive waves 








of immigrants from the north since the time of Fakhr 
al-Din II transformed the demography of al-Shif, so 
that by 1800 Christians made up the majority of the 
population. The conversion in the 1750s to Christianity 
of part of the Shihabis and the Abu ’l-Lam‘is, the 
Druze rulers of al-Matn and al-Shif al-Bayadi, meant 
the end of Druze supremacy and the rise of the star 
of the Maronites. 

When, at the beginning of the 19th century amir 
Bashir Shihab [9.v.] expanded his rule to Kisrawan, 
Djubayl, Batrin and Djbbat Bsharri, the amir of al- 
Shif came to be called amir Djabal Lubnan, i.e. amir 
of the whole of Mount Lebanon. No longer the primus 
inter pares of the mukdta‘djis [see MuUKATA‘A] of al-Shif, 
Bashir took advantage of their factionalism in order 
to consolidate his own power. Demographic changes, 
Druze factionalism, increasing European trade with 
Mount Lebanon, a strengthening of the political posi- 
tion of the Maronite Church, and Djazzar’s and 
Ibrahim Pasha’s [9.vv.] support for Bashir are all fac- 
tors which introduced a shift in al-Shif’s balance of 
power. In 1841, following the Egyptian withdrawal, 
sectarian strife broke out between the two communi- 
ties—the Druze bent on regaining their former posi- 
tion of power, the Maronites seeking to maintain and 
even reinforce their new-found prosperity. In an effort 
to solve the conflict, the European Powers and the 
Ottomans imposed on Mount Lebanon a settlement 
based on the double ka’immakamiyya [see KA?IM-MAKAM], 
whereby the districts north of the Beirut-Damascus 
road came under Christian, and those to the south, 
ie. al-Shif, under Druze administration. However, 
this settlement proved too fragile and recurring inci- 
dents set off a civil war in 1860. Though at first vic- 
torious, the Druzes were ultimately defeated because 
of French intervention—the Druzes left al-Shif in 
large numbers to settle as immigrants in Djabal 
Hawran, soon called Djabal al-Duriiz. No longer a 
centre of political power, al-Shif soon became inte- 
grated into the mutasarrifiya [see MUTASARRIF] (1861- 
1918) and, subsequently, the state of Lebanon. 

As a result of the civil war which broke out in 
1975, by 1983 virtually the entire Christian popula- 
tion had fled from al-Shif. Again a predominantly 
Druze area, al-Shif has become a focal point in the 
efforts to resettle the refugees from the different regions 
and thus to find an overall solution for the Lebanese 
conflicts. 

Bibliography: Abdul-Rahim Abu Husayn, Provin- 
cial leaderships in Syria, 1575-1650, Beirut 1985; Kamal 
Salibi, A house of many mansions. The history of Lebanon 
reconsidered, London 1988; Kais M. Firro, A history 
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peace. The Ottoman Lebanon 1861-1920, London 1993; 
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(Kars M. Firro) 

SHUF‘A (4,), lit. “pre-emption”, the right of the 
co-owner to buy out his partner’s share 
which is for sale. Should the property be sold 
without his approval to a third party, the partner has 
the privilege to purchase the property, even against 
the will of the new owner, who should be reimbursed 
with the price paid. Both Kur’an and Hadith are cited 
by books of kh in support of the concept, though 
the former seems to provide only indirect reference. 
The Hanafis grant this privilege to the owners of 
adjacent properties and make it valid not only to non- 
fungible properties but also to appendages of the prop- 
erty, such as access and water rights. The Magjalla 
definition (art. 950) gives the term the power of “pos- 
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session” (tamalluk). Shuf“a, according to the four schools, 
is restricted to non-fungible property. The Zahiris 
extend shuf‘a to fungible property, including animals, 
on the basis of the prophetic tradition that shuf“a is 
in “everything”. Ibn Kudama interpreted “everything” 
to mean only what cannot be divided, and he deprived 
both the dkemmis and the Rafidr Shi‘a from the right 
to shuf‘a, unlike al-Shafi‘t and some other scholars, 
who see the right as general and not affected by faith. 

Muhammad b. Ya‘kiib al-Asamm (d. 957/347) com- 
pletely rejected shuf‘a on the grounds that it clashes 
with the individual’s freedom to sell. This could result 
in the landowner’s loss, since no-one would buy know- 
ing that he might lose what he had purchased. 
Although al-Asamm’s view is refuted in the Mughni, 
his view would be better understood if the term were 
properly defined, for shuf<a is not a right but a rea- 
son that creates a right. 

Shuf‘a was retained in many secular laws intro- 
duced to Muslim countries, such as the Egyptian, 
French-based law of 1883. There has been a long- 
standing legal controversy over whether shuf‘a is a 
personal (hakk shakhst) or real right (hakk ‘ayni). Al- 
Sanhiri in seeking to resolve the controversy main- 
tained that it is not a right at all, but a cause (sabad). 
He placed shuf‘a, as a right-making “cause”, on a 
parallel with other causes that create rights, like con- 
tracts and inheritance. Although al-Sanhiri conveyed 
no opinion as to whether this cause creates a per- 
sonal or real right, it is evident that Islamic law views 
shuf‘a as both a personal and real right, if inheritance 
is used as a guide. Al-Zuhayli, referring to the Hanafi 
school, maintained that the cause (sabab) for shuf‘a 
“right” is the “adjacency” of the two properties. This 
adjacency would appear to be only a cause leading 
to shuf‘a, which is the actual legal designation (sabab) 
for the right of ownership. 
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SHUFURWA or SHawarwa, BANU, conventional 
readings for the name of a family of Hanafi 
clerics and men of letters in Isfahan during 
the 6th/12th century. The name has not been 
explained and should perhaps be read rather as 
(Persian) Shaf-ro “black-face”. Although several mem- 
bers of the family are listed in biographical works, 
the only one about whom we have precise knowledge 
is Sharaf al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. Hibat Allah b. 
Muhammad b. Hibat Allah b. Hamza al-ma‘rif bi- 
Shawarwa, a religious scholar who spent time in 
Damascus and Cairo (where he met Salah al-Din) 
before returning, in 570/1175, to his native Isfahan. 
Al-Safadi quotes a few of his Arabic verses. His name 
appears as that of the author in at least some of the 
manuscripts of Atak al-dhahab, a little moralising tract 
in Arabic, a poor imitation of al-Zamakhshari’s Atwak 
al-dhahab (printed Balak 1864 and often; tr. O. Rescher, 
in his Beitrége zur Magdamen-Litteratur, vii, 1914). 

This Arabic writer is perhaps identical with Sharaf 
al-Din Shufurwa, the author of an extant, but unpub- 


lished, poetical diwén in Persian, consisting largely of 
Panegyrics to the atabeg Djahan-Pahlawan Muhammad 
b. Eldiigiiz, the de facto ruler of the Saldjik empire 
571-82/1175-86 [see mpENizIDs]; he also praises the 
Saldjikid Arslan b. Toghril (556-71/1161-76). The 
Persian anthologists from the time of Djadjarmi 
onwards give his personal name as ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
evidently identifying him with the above-mentioned 
cleric, but our earliest authority, Muhammad ‘Awfi, 
calls him Sharaf al-Dawla wa ’l-Din Muhammad 
Shufurwa, implying that he was in fact a different 
member of the same family. The same author quotes 
a few poems by his cousin Zahir al-Din ‘Abd Allah 
b. Shufurwa. The 7th/]3th-century anthology com- 
piled by Djamal al-Din Sharwani quotes a number 
of ruba‘is by Sharaf al-Din, Zahir al-Din and ‘Izz al- 
Din Shufurwa; the last is mentioned also by al- 
Kazwini. 
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SHUGHNAN, SuicHNAn, a district on the 
upper Oxus, there known as the Pandj River, ex- 
tending over both banks from where the river leaves 
the district of Wakhan [g.v.] and tums directly north- 
wards before flowing westwards again. The left bank 
part of Shughnan now falls within the Afghan province 
of Badakhshan [¢.v.] and the right bank one within 
the Pamir region of the former USSR, a division like- 
wise reflected in the districts of Gharan immediately 
to the north of Shughnan and Rawshan to its south. 
The whole district is extremely mountainous, with the 
lowest parts, the valley bottoms, at an altitude of 
1,828 m/6,000 feet, and with the pass over the Shugh- 
nan range of mountains in the Pamir, which sepa- 
rates the Ghund (Russ. Gunt) valley on its northern 
edges from the Shakh-dara (Russ. Shakh-darinskiy) 
range (which rises to 6,726 m/22,060 feet) being at 
4,267 m/14,000 feet. The Tadjik population is very 
sparse and confined to the valley bottoms. 

The name of the region has various spellings in the 
medieval Islamic geographers, including Shik(i)nan, 
Shik(i)nan, Shikina, Shikina. The form «li. “a large 
village” of the Hudid al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 112, per- 
haps points to Shakina, which the translator thought 
was probably the later Ishkashim (see below). In the 
travel account of the Buddhist monk Hiuen-tsang (early 
7th century A.D.) and in the T’ang dynastic annals, 
Shughnan appears as Shi-k’i ni (E. Chavannes, 
Documents sur les Tou-kioue occidentaux, St. Petersburg 
1903, 152); in 646, envoys from Shughnan visited the 
Imperial court. In the period shortly afterwards of the 
Arab conquest of Central Asia, its ruler was a vassal 
of the Yabghu who ruled the whole upper Oxus 
region. The Arab geographers attach it administra- 
tively to Badakhshan or Tukharistan [9.v.], and al- 
Ya‘kubi, Buldan, 292, tr. Wiet, 109, speaks of the local 
ruler as (?) Kh.mar Beg (cf. Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion’, 65; Marquart, Eransahr, 223, 
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225). In the late 13th century, Marco Polo mentions 
the mining of “Balas” rubies in the mountains of 
Syghinan, although it is actually in the adjacent dis- 
trict of Gharan that the abandoned mines can be 
seen (Yule-Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco Polo®, London 
1902, i, 157). 

Al-Ya‘kibi also mentions, 304, tr. 133, that the 
Barmaki al-Fadl b. Yahya conquered Shughnan in 
the caliphate of Hardin al-Rashid, but it is dubious 
whether Islam was permanently introduced there at 
this time. This seems more likely to have been the 
work of Nizart Isma‘ili da‘is or propagandists, sent 
to Badakhshan by the Grand Masters in Alamit, 
amongst whom is mentioned a Sayyid Shah Malang 
Khurasani and, in the 7th/13th century, the Husaynid 
Sayyid Shah Khamiissh Shirazi. This brought about 
the permanent presence of Khédja Ism@‘ilism in the 
upper Oxus region, and in Shughnan, Isma‘ilr firs 
and mirs ruled hereditarily till the 19th century (see 
Farhad Daftary, The Isma‘ilis: their history and doctrines, 
Cambrige 1990, 27, 441, 486-7, noting also the preser- 
vation there of Isma‘ili works in manuscript, some of 
them brought back to Dushanbe by the Soviet research 
expedition to the region in 1959-63). The Amirs of 
Kabul Shir ‘Alt Khan and ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan 
endeavoured to bring Shughnan under their sway, so 
that towards the end of the 19th century the local 
people appealed to the Amir of Bukhara and to the 
Russian Governor-General of Turkestan. In March 
1895, after diplomatic negotiations in London involv- 
ing Russia and Great Britain, the Afghans agreed to 
evacuate the right bank of the Pandj river, whilst the 
Amir of Bukhara relinquished his possessions in Dar- 
waz on the left bank to the north of Shughn4n. 

Russian authority in the district was exercised from 
1895 onwards from Kharagh (Russ. Khorog) where 
the Ghund and Shakh-dara rivers join the Pandj, but 
the shock waves of the Bolshevik Revolution were felt 
even in Shughnfn, and Bolshevik forces took over the 
Pamir region in November 1920. Right-bank Shugh- 
nan eventually became part of the Gorno-Badakhshaya 
Autonomous Oblast in the eastern part of the Tad- 
zhikistan SSR (now the Tadjikistan Republic), whilst 
left-bank Shughnan remained part of the Afghan wilayat 
or province of Badakhshan. Afghan Shughnan con- 
tains the settlement of Ishkashim, on the left bank of 
the Pandj and commanding the only winter route 
between Badakhshan and-the trans-Oxus districts of 
Shughnan and Wakhan; it was here that the English 
traveller John Wood crossed the Oxus ice in 1837 (4 
journey to the source of the River Oxus’, London 1872, 
204-6; see also C.E. Bosworth, E/r art. Eskas(e)m). 

Finally, one should note the presence in Shughnan 
of speakers of the Modern East Iranian Pamir lan- 
guage, Shughni, with its component dialects of Shugh- 
ni, Bajui, Khufi, Roshani, Bartangi, Oroshon and 
Sarikoli (see G. Morgenstierne, Etymological vocabulary 
of the Shughni group, Wiesbaden 1976; J.R. Payne, Pamir 
languages, in R. Schmitt (ed.), Compendium linguarum tram- 
carum, Wiesbaden 1989, 417-44; IRAN. iii. Languages, 
in Suppl.). 
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SHUKA‘A or SuuxkA‘ (a.) is the thistle. 

The word is a collective term used to indicate var- 
ious more or less spiny plants, comprising mainly 
species and types of the Compositae, but also of other 
families. Mention should be made above all of Carduus 
and Cirsium, each with numerous types, further Sonchus, 
Onopordon, Centaurea, Cnicus, Carthamus and others. The 
whitethorn of Dioscurides (&xov@a AevKnh, al-shawka al- 
bayda’) is defined by Ibn Djuldjul [g.v.] with shuka‘a 
(Dioscurides triumphans, iii, 13, see Bibl.), but this is 
hardly justifiable because the latter term simply indi- 
cates the thistle. The white acanthus therefore is mostly 
rendered with badhdward, which in Dioscurides triumphans, 
iti, 14, should be the Arabic acanthus (Gxav8e “ApoBurh, 
al-shawka al-‘arabyya), which in its turn appears just 
as often as shuka‘a@. Shuka‘a and badhdward are often 
“compared” with one another, not identified. Only 
tentatively may it be assumed that with the white 
acanthus Onopordum acanthium L., Compositae, is perhaps 
also meant Cirsium ferox L. and variants. This type 
spreads its leaves rosette-like, which fits the botanical 
description (op. cit.). As synonyms are also found 
Romance ¢ib(a) (from latin tubus), so-called because of 
its high stalk, with which fire is fanned (op. cit., iii, 
71), further ibrat al-ra‘t (“shepherd’s needle”) or ibrat 
al-rahib (“monk’s needle”) because of the pointed thorns, 
and the Berber words ayfd and éafriit. It cannot be 
determined whether these and other words indicate 
synonyms or other types of the thistle; cf. Renaud’s 
explanations on Tuhfat al-ahbab no. 457, and those 
by Meyerhof on Maimonides’ Sharh asma’ al-‘ukkar, 
no. 362. 

As for skuka“@ as a medicine, if put on children’s 
pillows, the thistle stills the saliva which flows from 
their mouths. If applied as a compress, the thistle is 
good for hemiplegia (/alid), and if pulverised, it helps 
against swellings which occur at the backside, and it 
cicatrises putrefying ulcers. Ashes of the thistle slow 
down chronic dyscratic moistures (al-rutiibat al-muzmina), 
which flow from the womb. 
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SHUKR (4.), thankfulness, gratitude; 

acknowledgment (pl. shukiir); it also has the mean- 
ing of praise, which is gratefulness with the tongue. 

1. As a religious and mystical concept. 

As a Sufi term for an internal state and its exter- 
nal expression, shukr is a station (makdm) of the way- 
farer (salik) and has all the above meanings when 
referring to human beings. 

However, shukr on the part of God signifies the 
“requiting and commending [a person]” or the “for- 
giving” a man: or the “regarding” him “with con- 
tent, satisfaction, good will”, or “favour”: and hence, 
necessarily, the “recompensing”, or “rewarding, him”. 
The saying shakara “llahu sa‘yahu signifies “May God 
recompense, or reward, his work or labour” (Lane). 

In the Kur’an, God is al-Shakir (II, 158; IV, 147) 
and al-Shakiir (XXXV, 29-30; XXXV, 34; XLII, 23; 
LXIV, 17) the latter also being one of His Most 
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Beautiful Names, meaning “He who approves, or 
rewards, or forgives, much, or largely; He who gives 
large reward for small, or few works; He in whose 
estimation small, or few, works performed by His ser- 
vants increase, and who multiplies His rewards to 
them” (Lane). God is al-Shakiir “in the sense of widely 
extending His favours, not (thankful) in a literal sense”, 
giving thankfulness for thankfulness, “just as He has 
stated, ‘The recompense for an offense is one equal 
thereto’ (XLII, 40)” (al-Kushayri, 384, tr. Von 
Schlegell, 132). “Only God ... is absolutely grateful, 
because His multiplication of the reward is unrestricted 
and unhmited, for there is no end to the happiness 
of paradise” (see LXIX, 24) (al-Ghazali, tr. of al- 
Moksad, 101) “The one who rewards a good deed 
manifold is said to be grateful for that deed, while 
whoever commends the one who does a good deed 
is also said to be grateful” (ibid.). So God’s reward, 
His praise for a good deed is praise for His own 
work, “for their works are His creation” (zbzd.). 

As for human beings, whose qualities are derived 
from the divine qualities “the thankful one (a/-shakir) 
is he who is thankful for what is, and the very thank- 
ful one (al-shakiir) is he who is thankful for what is 
not” (al-Kushayri, 385, tr. Von Schlegell, 134). 

The importance of shukr is clearly expressed in XIV, 
7: And when your Lord proclaimed: “If you are thankful, 
surely I will increase you, but if you are thankless, my chas- 
tisement is surely terrible”. It is called the key to Paradise 
on the basis of XX XIX, 74: And they shall say: “Pravse 
belongs to God, who has been true in His promise unto us, 
and has bequeathed upon us the earth, for us to make our 
dwelling wheresoever we will in Paradise! How excellent is the 
wage of those that labour!” 

Al-Ghazali in his [hya’ has a comprehensive chap- 
ter on sabr [q.v.] and shukr, which are characterised 
as the two parts of imadn (which equals yakin, see al- 
Makki, 421) which support and complement each 
other, sabr being the precondition for shukr. Since these 
are divine qualities and yield two of God’s Most 
Beautiful Names (al-Sabir, al-Shakiir), ignoring them 
means ignoring not only imdn but also the qualities 
of God. 

Since al-Ghazalf uses the material of the important 
Saft compendiums (mainly al-Kushayri and al-Makki; 
see Gramlich, Stufen zur Gottesliebe, 4 ff.), structuring it 
in a clear, logical order with many additions and clar- 
ifying similes of his own, this comprehensive chapter 
will be used here as a basis. 

Although mentioned in different ways before, it was 
one of al-Ghazali’s most important original ideas to 
give a clear exposition of the three parts of shukr: (1) 
“ln, “knowledge”, (2) fal, “(the right) state” and (3) 
‘amal “acting”, and their interrelation with each other. 

(1) Knowledge is the real understanding that noth- 
ing except God has existence in itself, that the whole 
universe exists through Him and that everything that 
happens to a person (including afflictions) is a bene- 
faction from Him. This leads to knowledge of God 
and His acts, fawhid [g.v.], and the ability to thank 
Him which also is a divine benefaction requiring grat- 
itude. Constant awareness of this connects the term 
with invocation (dhikr), and those who have gratitude 
in every situation are those who give praise (hamidin). 
Shukr as knowledge of the impossibility of really thank- 
ing God is expressed in the words of Moses: “O Lord, 
how can I thank you while being unable to thank 
you except with a second benefaction from you?” 
God’s answer is: “If you know this, you have already 
thanked me” (/hya’, iv, 83, 1. 16) Whoever has this 
knowledge in its absoluteness is a pure shdiar. 








(2) Deriving from this knowledge is the second part 
of shukr, the state of joy in the benefactor (not in the 
benefaction or the act of grace), with the attitude of 
Khuda‘ “humility” and tawadu‘ “modesty”. Joy in the 
benefactor, not for Himself but for the caring that 
prompted Him to give is the state of the sdhhin [g.0.] 
who are grateful for fear of punishment and hope for 
reward. The highest degree of the state of joy lies in 
using the benefaction as a means to reach God’s pres- 
ence and gaze at His face eternally (al-Shibli: “Shukr 
means vision (nya) of the benefactor, not vision of 
the benefaction” [Jhya’, iv, 81, |. 23]). Thus shukr is 
connected to dhikr, the only healthy state of the heart 
(stra II, 152: Therefore remember Me, I will remember you, 
give thanks to Me and reject Me not). 

(3) The action in accordance with the state of joy 
deriving from complete knowledge of the benefactor 
has three aspects: the (hidden) action of the heart 
which is intending the good; the (manifest) action of 
the tongue which is praise of God; and the action of 
the members of the body, which is using them in 
obedience for Him and as a means against disobedi- 
ence as expressed in shakwa “complaint”, which is 
thereby diametrically opposed to shukr. 

Ignorance of the real meaning of shukr as explained 
above, and thus neglect and misuse of God’s bene- 
factions, is Aufr. The increasing proximity to God 
through shukr and the increasing distance from God 
through kur is expressed in stra XCV, 4-6: We indeed 
created man of the fairest stature. Then We restored him to 
the lowest of the low—save those who believe, and do right- 
eous deeds; they shall have a wage unfailing. 

Understanding of the difference between shukr and 
kufr, which, ultimately, has to be an understanding 
with the heart, is based on knowledge of all the prin- 
ciples of the religious law brought about by hearing 
the verses/signs of God and relying on them, which 
cannot be done without the prophets sent by God. 
Through this, God’s wisdom in all existing things and 
the true meaning of His benefaction and its different 
kinds can be understood, which leads to seeing with 
the eye of certainty. 
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das Sufitum, Wiesbaden 1989, and B.R. von Schlegell, 
Principles of Sufism, Berkeley 1990, 131-9; Ghazali, 
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[= Books 31-6 of the ZAya’], Wiesbaden 1984, 139- 
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(AtMA GiEsE) 

2. As a factor in public life and in the 
principles of law. 

In earliest Arabic the term seems to refer to a pub- 
lic proclamation of gratitude or debt. In later Arabic, 
the term refers also to the affective state of feeling 
grateful, and is usually tied to the concepts of ni‘ma 
(benefaction) and rida’ (contentment/ satisfaction). 

In the Kitab al-Aghani, the poet Hutay’a [qv] is 
spared by Zayd al-Khayl and “when al-Hutay’a 
returned to his people he began praising Zayd, 
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proclaiming (shakir") his benefaction (li-ni‘matthi ...) 
(Cairo 1389/1970, xvii, 266 Il. 4 ff)”. Here and else- 
where (e.g. Naka@id Djarir wa ’l-Farazdak, ed. Bevan, 
671-2, 740, 1063) this complex of ideas suggests that 
sparing life, particularly, evoked a public declaration 
of gratitude to the benefactor; the relationship thus 
acquired required some sort of acknowledgment or 
repayment so that the benefactor was contented. 
Refusing to acknowledge this benefaction, ingratitude, 
in this context, was called Aw. 

In the principles of jurisprudence (usil al-fikh), the 
concept of thanking the benefactor (shukr al-mun‘im) was 
an occasion for controversy: those who believed that 
the intellect (‘ak/) contains certain sorts of natural 
moral knowledge considered “thanking the benefac- 
tor” one of the indubitable items of ‘ek knowledge— 
like the value of equity (a/-insaf) or the reprehensibility 
of falsehood. Thanking is thus one of the items of 
moral knowledge known “before the arrival of the 
shar“ in the view of the Mu‘tazila, some early Shafi‘is, 
Hanbalis, and, even, later Hanafis, Ash‘aris and later 
Shafi‘is and Hanbalis denied that such natural knowl- 
edge was possible, and al-Ghazali, in his Mustasfa 
argues that God might have ordained indifference to 
benefactions, or might have seen feeble efforts to thank 
Him as impertinent (i, 61). Despite the disparagement 
of shukr as a piece of natural knowledge, all conceded 
that it was, after the arrival of the shar‘ or revela- 
tion, an important element of piety (see al-Khar@’iti, 
Kitab Fadilat al-shukr, passim). It was also an important 
concept in the construction of artificial social rela- 
tions, particularly of commander and soldiery (see 
Mottahedeh, Loyalty and leadership, index, s.v. “thank- 
ing the benefactor”). 
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SHUKRI, ‘Abd al-Rahman (1886-1958), Egyptian 
poet, writer, educator and critic of North 
African origin whose grandfather settled in Egypt. 
Shukri was born in Port Said and graduated from 
secondary school in Alexandria in 1904. His grand- 
father as well as his father were nationalists active in 
Egyptian political life. Shukri befriended his father’s 
friend ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim [¢.v.] and backed Sa‘d 
Zaghlal [g.v.]. He defended the Egyptian revolution 
with an anti-British poem which caused his expulsion 
from the Law College (1906). On the advice of Mustafa 
Kamil [¢.v.], he joined the High School for Teachers, 
where he studied Arabic and English literatures. There 
he met the poet Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Mazini 
[g.v.], who reviewed in al-Dustiir Shukri’s first roman- 
tic diwan, Daw? al-fadjr (“The light of dawn”) (1909). 





This Diwan contained narrative, romantic and medi- 
tative poems dealing with life, love and soul; one of 
its poems was written in blank verse (shi‘r mursal). 

As a successful student, Shukri was. sent to study 
English Literature at Sheffield University, where he 
got his B.A. degree in literature and history, a period 
(1909-12) which left a great impression upon his per- 
sonality and poetry. There he learnt to admire the 
English Romantics, whose influence upon Shukri 
equalled that of the great poets of the ‘Abbasid period. 
After his return from England he published his sec- 
ond diwén, La’ali’ al-afkar (1912), which reflected the 
same tendencies as his first one. In the introduction 
to his third diwan, al-Khatarat (“Notions”) (1916), he 
expressed his new understanding of poetry as a human- 
istic, spiritual and intellectual experience, and criti- 
cised the conventional judgement of poetry that it 
should resort to falsehood and fancy (tawahhum) as 
opposed to imagination (takhayyul). 

Shukri now worked as a teacher of English and 
Arabic literature. It was during that period that he, 
together with his friends al-‘Akkad [g.v. in Suppl.] and 
al-Mazini, formed a group of poets and critics who 
defended the English Romantic trend of poetry and 
its critical views and was known as Madrasat al-Diwan. 
This group opposed what they considered as the bad 
influence of French literature because of its senti- 
mentality, rhetorical tendencies and lack of organic 
unity. The group denounced composing poetry in con- 
ventional genres such as elegy, eulogy, panegyric and 
defamation, and strove against the kasida’s embell- 
ished style and stereotyped themes as revived by the 
neo-classical poets such as Ahmad Shawki and Hafiz 
Ibrahim [g.2v.]. 

In 1916 the solidarity of this school was shaken 
when Shukri accused al-Mazini of plagiarism from 
English Romantic poetry in the introduction to al- 
Khatarat. In 1921 al-Mazini retaliated by charging 
Shukri with plagiarism of ideas and metaphors from 
English poetry and by accusing him of tendencies to 
madness, as reflected in his al-I‘tirafat (“Confessions”) 
(1916). 

Between 1909-19 Shukri published seven diwdans and 
five books, but after 1919 there was a long interval 
of silence. It was only in 1936 that he started writ- 
ing some articles on education, psychology and liter- 
ature in periodicals such as al-Risala, al-Thakafa, al-Hilal 
and al-Muktataf. During 1934-8 Shukri worked as a 
principal in a secondary school and an Inspector at 
the Ministry of Education, retiring in 1938 to Port 
Said and dying in 1958. 

Shukri experimented widely with the new forms of 
poetry, and composed unrhymed verses, using mono- 
metre and monorhyme, but did not notice the impor- 
tance of using enjambement. The deviation of Shukri’s 
poetry from the neo-classical trend was in his narra- 
tive, romantic and meditative poems, in which he 
avoided using conventional images of classical Arabic 
poetry. His approach can be seen in his collected 
eight volumes of poetry published posthumously in 
Alexandria in 1960 in 666 pages. 
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SHUKRU (ic. SHUKRI) BEY, Ahmed (1875- 
1926), son of Ibrahim, Young Turk politician, 
was born in Kastamonu, near the Black Sea, into a 
poor family. 

Shikrii graduated from the teachers’ training col- 
lege in Istanbul and started out on a career in edu- 
cation, serving both as a teacher himself and as director 
of education. He joined the underground opposition 
movement of the Committee of Union and Progress 
(litihad we Terakkt Djem‘tyyeti [q.v.]) before the consti- 
tutional revolution of July 1908. After the revolution, 
he served as the district governor of Siroz [g.v.] and 
spent some time at the home office, but he came to 
the fore as Minister of Education from 1913 to 1918. 
During this time he was very successful in raising the 
number of schools (including those for girls) and enlarg- 
ing and improving the University and the teachers’ 
training establishments (from 1915 onwards, with the 
help of German specialists). He also devoted much 
attention to the publishing of teaching materials. He 
came into conflict with the Sheykh al-Islam Khayri 
Efendi when he tried to unify all education under the 
jurisdiction of his ministry and put an end to the 
independent status of the Awkaf schools, but gradu- 
ally got his way. Some enlightened Ottoman educa- 
tors such as Khalide Edib (Adivar) accused him of 
being interested in quantity, Le. in raising the num- 
ber of pupils, rather than in quality. 

After the First World War, he was among the first 
prominent Young Turks to be deported by the British, 
first to Lemnos (May-September 1919) and thence to 
Malta, for internment there. Together with fifteen oth- 
ers, he escaped in September 1921 and made his way 
back to Turkey. After his return, he first served on 
the provincial council in Izmit and was then appointed 
governor of Trabzon province by the nationalist lead- 
ership in Ankara. In April 1923 he played a promi- 
nent role in the attempts of a group of former 
Unionists led by Kara Kemal, the former party boss 
in Istanbul, to revive the C.U.P., which had been dis- 
banded in 1918. Nevertheless, in August 1923 he was 
elected to the second Grand National Assembly as 
representative of Izmit in the interest of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha’s People’s Party (Halk Firkasi). 

In November 1924 he resigned from this party to 
be among the founders of the opposition Progressive 
Republican Party (Terakkiperwer Djumhuriyyet Firkas?), 
which was closed down by the Kemalist government 
in June 1925. In 1926 he was among those accused 
of planning to assassinate the President of the repub- 
lic. He was tried and convicted by the Independence 
Tribunal and hanged in Izmir on 13 July 1926. 
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SHUL. |. The name of a land and a city in 
China mentioned in the mediaeval Arabic geogra- 
pher Kudama b. Dja‘far [g.v.], 264, here borrowing 
material from the lost part of his predecessor Ibn 
Khurradadhbih [9.v.]. According to Kudama, Alexan- 
der the Great, in company with the Emperor of China, 
went northwards from China and conquered the land 
of Shiul, founding there two cities, Kh.mdan and Shil, 
and ordering the Chinese ruler to place a garrison 
(rabita) of his troops in the latter place. 

Khumdan is well-attested in other Islamic sources 
(e.g. Gardizi; Marwazi, tr. Minorsky, 25-6, comm. 71, 








84), and usually identified with the capital of the 
T’ang dynasty, C’ang-an-fu, later Hsi-an-fu, lying on 
the Weiho, a right-bank affluent of the Huang-ho and 
already mentioned in a 6th century Byzantine source 
as Xovpad&v or XovPSdv, cf. Hudiid al-alam, tr. 
Minorsky, 84, comm. 229, 231. Shil, however, has 
not been satisfactorily identified. Marquart, Steifzige, 
90, and Eransahr, 316, saw in it Turkish él “steppe, 
plain, desert”, a translation of Chinese sa-cu “sandy 
settlement”, the Sachiu in Tangut of Marco Polo 
(Yule-Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco Polo’, i, 203, 206). 
But according to Sir Gerard Clauson, An etymological 
dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 420, él is a 
loanword from Mongolian not traceable in Turkish 
before the Caghatay period. One might conceivably 
identify Shil with the Ciilig of the Orkhon [¢.2.] 
inscriptions, a country listed as one which sent rep- 
resentatives to the Kaghan Ishtemi’s funeral, and, if 
the list is in geographical order, Ciilig lay between 
Korea and China (Clauson, Joc. cit.) Finally, one may 
remark that the suggestion at the end of the E/' art. 
sHoL that the Shil of the Arab geographers may refer 
to a colony of Soghdians is dubious; one might more 
pertinently mention that the town of Kashghar [q.2.] 
in eastern Turkestan appears as Shu-lé in Chinese 
and Shulig in Tibetan (cf. Minorsky, op. cit, comm. 
280, who also notes at 225 various emendations that 
have been made of the reading sh.w./). It seems 
impossible to reach any certainty regarding the whole 
question. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

2. A Lur tribe of southern Persia [see 
SHULISTAN]. _ 

SHULISTAN, literally, “land of the Shil” (see 
sHUL. 1. above], a district, formerly a dbulik, in the 
southern Persian province of Fars. 

Three epochs must be distinguished in the history 
of the district: one before the arrival of the Shil, the 
period of their rule (from the 7th/13th centuries), and 
the period of its occupation by the Mamassani Lurs 
about the beginning of the 12th/18th century. 

During the Sasanid period, the district was included 
in the kira of Shapir-khira. The founding of its cap- 
ital Nawbandagan (Nawbandjan) is attributed to 
Shapir I. This important town situated on the road 
from Fars to Khizistan was taken by ‘Uthman b. 
Abi ’1-‘As in 23/643 (Ibn al-Athir, iii, 31); it is often 
mentioned by Arabic historians and geographers [see 
further, NAWBANDADJAN]. The district is watered by 
the river system which finally forms the river Zohra, 
which flows through Zaydiin and Hindiyan. In the 
old Fars-ndma (151) the river of Nawbandjan bears 
the name Kh*abdan. The river system is described 
in detail in Fars-ndma-yi Nasiri, ii, 326; the principal 
water-course comes from the direction of Ardakan 
and is now called Ab-i Fahliyan or Ab-i shir. 

The description of Fars (Fars-néma) composed in 
the life-time of the Atabeg Cawuli (early 6th/12th 
century) does not yet know the expression Shilistan, 
that is to say, “the country of the Shil’. This last 
tribe at first inhabited Luristan [9.v.], of which the 
half was under its rule about 300/912. The great 
chief (pishwa) of the Shil was Sayf al-Din Makan 
Rizbihani, whose ancestors had governed the district 
from the time of the Sasanids. We may here mention 
that the Rtzbihani figure among the Lur tribes. At 
the same time as this pishwd, Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
mentions a governor (hdkim) of the wildyat of the Shal, 
who was called Nadjm al-Din. From the year 
500/1106, the Kurd tribes and others from Djabal 
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al-Summak (in Syria) began to move into Luristan. 
From these Kurds the dynasty of the Atabegs of the 
Great Lur [see LuR-I BUzURG] is sprung. Under the 
Atabeg Hazarasp (600-50/1203-52) the newcomers 
drove the Shil back into Fars. 

Towards the end of the 13th century, Marco Polo 
(Yule-Cordier, i, 83-5) mentions amongst the eight 
“kingdoms” of Persia, Suolestan, which may refer to 
the new territory around Nawbandjan occupied by 
the Shil. The old Chinese map studied by Bret- 
schneider (Mediaeval researches, ii, 127) marks a She-la-isz’ 
between Shiraz and Kazariin, which must correspond 
to Shilistan. Although the Muslim historians were 
ignorant of the Shil dynasty, the tribe in the time of 
Mustawfi had hereditary governors, the descendants 
(nawadakan) of Nadjm al-Din Akbar. A new adminis- 
trative centre replaced Nawbandjan: during the cam- 
paign of 795/1393 Timir halted at Malamir-i Shil 
(“the estates” of the Amir of the Shil being thus dis- 
tinguished from Malamir = Idhadj [g.v.]); the position 
of this place between two water-courses, corresponds 
to Fahliyan which is now the capital of the district. 

The Shil must form an ethnically distinct unit. The 
history of the Kurds by Sharaf al-Din only mentions 
them incidentally perhaps because the author excluded 
them from his category of “Kurds”. Ibn Battita (ii, 
88), who in 748/1347 met Shil at Shiraz and on 
his first stage on the road from Shiraz to Kazrin 
(Dasht-i Ardjan?), calls them “a Persian tribe (min al- 
a‘adjim) inhabiting the desert and including devout 
people”. The Persian dictionaries mention a peculiar 
dialect Shaft (Vullers, ii, 481: “a kind of Ramandi and 
Shahrt which is spoken in Fars”). Shihab al-Din Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-‘Umari (who died in 749/1348) states 
that the Shil have very considerable affinities with 
the Shabankara [9.v.] and asserts their generosity and 
hospitality. Their warlike character is evident from 
the remark of Rashid al-Din, who in speaking of the 
Tatars, capable of killing one another “for a few 
words”, compares them to the Kurds, the Shil, and 
the Franks (ed. Bérézine, vii, 62). In 617/1220 the 
Atabeg of Luristan Hazarasp advised Muhammad 
Kh’arazmshah to entrench himself behind the chain 
of Tang-i Tali (Bali? “oak”) and to mobilise there 
against the Mongols, 100,000 Lurs, Shi, the people 
of Fars and Shabankara” (Djuwayni, 114, tr. Boyle, 
ii, 383). Rashid al-Din (ed. Quatremére, 380) men- 
tions amongst the valiant defenders of Mawsil in 
659/1260 “the Kurds, the Turkomans and the Shil”. 

Established on the great road, the Shil nomads 
were themselves exposed to invasions; the Atabeg of 
Luristan Yisuf Shah (673-87/1274-88) attacked them 
and killed the brother of their chief Nadjm al-Din 
(Ta’rikh-i Guzida, 343); in 755/1354 the Muzaffarid 
Shah Shudja‘ chastised them severely when they 
attacked Shiraz (ibid., 660); in 796/1394 ‘Umar Shaykh 
marching in the rear-guard of his father Timir pil- 
laged on his way all the unsubdued “Lurs, Kurds and 
Shil” (Zafar-ndma, 615). 

The nomad (or semi-nomad) state and the warlike 
character of the Shil, the similarity of their speech 
to Persian, the inroads of their neighbours, all these 
factors must have contributed on the one hand to the 
dispersion of the Shil and on the other to their assim- 
ilation and final absorption. 

In modern Persia, the only traces of the Shil are 
to be found in the toponomy of Fars, where there 
exist in the shahrdstans of Shiraz and Bishahr several 
villages with Shil as an element of their names (see 
Razmara ({ed.), Farhang-i djughrafya-yt Lran-zamin, vii, 
142-3). 








At the time of the last Safawids (Fars-ndma-yi Nasii, 
ii, 302) or after the rise of Nadir (Bode, i, 266) Shilis- 
tan was occupied by new invaders, the Mamassani 
Lurs, after whom the district became called bulik-i 
Mamassani. Its extent was then about 100 by 60 miles, 
between the following boundaries: to the east Kamfiriz 
and Ardakan; to the north and to the west Razgird 
and the country of the Kih-Gali’i (Kth-Giliiya) Lurs; 
to the south Kazrain and the mountain of Marra- 
Shigift (the northern slopes of the Marwak in Dasht-i 
Ardjan). Of the six cantons of the district four (¢éar- 
bunica) bore the names of Mamassani clans: Bakesh, 
Djawidi, Dushmanzinyari and Rustam. In these can- 
tons there were 58 villages and 5,000 families. The 
clans were governed by their hereditary kalantars. The 
Mamassani claimed to possess the annals of their tribe 
and said that they came from Sistan (J. Morier, in 
JRGS [1837], 232-42); this legend must have attached 
itself to the name of Rustam, the name of one of 
the four clans. The language of the Mamassani is a 
Luri dialect. 
Bibliography: 1. Sources. Ibn Balkhi, Fars- 
nama, ed. Le Strange, 146, 151; Rashid al-Din, 
Djami‘ al-tawarikh, ed. Bérézine, in Trudi vost. 
otdéleniya, v [1858], 49; xv [1888], 95; idem, ed. 
Quatremére, Paris 1836, i, 380-2, 449, with an 
ample commentary; Shihab al-Din al-‘Umari, 
Masalik al-absar fi mamalik al-amsar, tr. Quatremére, 
in NE, xiii (1838), 352; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Tarikh-i guzida, ed. Browne, 537, 539, 540, 543, 
660-1; idem, Nuzhat al-kuliib, ed. Le Strange, 127, 
129; Ibu Battiita, ii, 88, tr. Gibb, 319; Sharaf al- 
Din ‘Ali Yazdi, Zafar-nama, Bibl. indica, Calcutta 
1885, i, 599, 615; Hasan Husayni Fasa°t, Fars-néma- 
yi Nasirt, Tehran 1313, ii, 302, 322 (the author 
calls attention to the existence of another Naw- 
bandjan in the district of Fasa). 
2. Studies. Macdonald Kinneir, Geographical mem- 
oir of the Persian Empire, London 1813, 73; de Bode, 
Travels in Luristan, London 1845, i, 210-51, 262-75: 
Kazariin-Bahram-Nawbandjan-Fahliyan-Basht; Justi, 
Kurdische Grammatik, S. Petersburg 1881, p. xxi; H.L. 
Wells, Surveying tours in Southern Persia, in Procs. RGS, 
v (1883), 138-63: Bihbahan-Basht-Telespid-Pul-i 
Miart-Shil-Shiraz; Curzon, Persia and the Persian ques- 
tion, London 1892, ii, 318-20; Le Strange, The lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, 264-7; E. Herzfeld, Eine Reise 
durch Luristan, in Peterm. Mitt., \iti (1907), 72-90: 
Basht-Pul-i Mirt-‘Ali-abad-Shil-Shiraz; O. Mann, 
Kurdisch-Persische Forschungen, part ii, Die Mundarten 
der Lur-Stémme, Berlin 1910, pp. xv, xvi, 1-59 
(Mamassani texts); G. Demorgny, Les inbus du Fars, 
in RMM, xxii (1913), 85-150. Cartography: the 
works of de Bode, Wells and Herzfeld, the map 
by Haussknecht-Kiepert, Berlin 1882. See also the 
Bibls, to_LuR and LURISTAN. (V. Minorsky*) 
SHUMAN, a district of the upper Oxus region 
mentioned at the time of the Arab invasions. It lay 
near the head waters of the Kafirnihan and Surkhan 
rivers, hence in the upper mountainous parts of 
Caghaniyan and Khuttalan [9.vv.]. In Chinese sources 
such as Hiuen-Tsang, it appears as Su-man. In al- 
Tabari, ii, 1179, 1181, where the conquests of the 
governor Kutayba b. Muslim [q.v.] in upper Khurasan 
during 86/705 are being described, Shiiman is linked 
with Akharin or Kharin as being under a local 
prince, whose name seems to be the Iranian one 
*Gushtaspan. By 91/710, however, he was in revolt 
against Kutayba (iid., i, 1227-8, 1230), necessitating 
a punitive expedition by the Arabs. 

It appears in the 4th/10th century geographers as 
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a town with a strong citadel and as supplied with 
well-endowed néats (presumably against the pagan 
Turks to the north and east) (see e.g. Ibn Hawkal, 
ed. Kramers, 455, 477, wr. 439, 459; Hudid al-‘alam, 
tr. 115, 120). It seems to be Shim4an which is men- 
tioned in Timirid sources, e.g. Sharaf al-Din ‘Alt 
Yazdi, as Hisar Shadman, which Le Strange, Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, 439-40, took to be the later 
town Hisar. 

Bibliography: See also Marquart, Erangahr, 226, 

236-7, 299; Barthold, Turkestan’, 74, 185. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

SHUMAYM, Asvu °L-Hasan ‘ALI b. al-Hasan b. 
‘Antar al-Hilli, best known under his Sibylline sur- 
name of Shumaym, usually without the definite arti- 
cle, littérateur of mediaeval ‘Irak (511-601/ 
1117-1204). 

Originally from the Mazyadid centre of al-Hilla 
[g.2v.], he later moved to Baghdad where he studied 
and tried to earn his living, but we know very little 
of this period of his life. In any case, he did not stay 
there long but preferred to move to Syria and Diyar 
Bakr, where he found generous patrons whom he 
eulogised in return for substantial presents; finally, he 
settled at Mawsil, where he died. 

He had a certain talent, seen in both poetry and 
artistic prose, leaving behind an abundant and rather 
interesting oeuvre. On the pattern of Abi Tammam, 
he composed a Hamdsa or poetical anthology, but this 
was largely made up of his own verses, with little 
regard for the great mass of poets and prose writers, 
including the best of these, apart from a few excep- 
tions. He tried to rival Abi) Nuwas, whose highly- 
appreciated wine poetry could not, he affirmed, stand 
comparison with his own; and Abu ’I-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri, 
for example, was nothing but a “blind dog” (see 
Shadharat, v, 5). The only authors to find grace in his 
eyes were al-Mutanabbi, above all in regard to his 
eulogies, Ibn Nubata for his sermons (4futab) and al- 
Hariri for his Makdmat. Moreover, Shumaym al-Hilli, 
“who made out that he had surpassed all other lit- 
erary works, conceded that, despite various attempts, 
he could not compose makdmat better than those of 
al-Hariri, which stimulated him <o write a commen- 
tary on them” called K. al-Nukat al-mu‘gamat fi sharh 
al-makémat. Amongst numerous works attributed to 
him may be mentioned an Anis al-dialts fi ’l-tagjnis, 
Manakib al-htkam wa-mathahb al-umam, al-Mukhtara ft 
shark al-Luma‘ (of Ibn Djinni), al-Amani wa ‘l-tahani, al- 
Ta‘Gzi wa ‘l-marazi and al-Mand@’ih wa ’l-mada’ih. 

Apart from his boastful self-satisfaction, most of the 
biographers agree upon stressing his extravagant char- 
acter. Yakiit went to see him in 594/1198 at Amid 
{g.v.], the main city of Diyar Bakr; in the course of 
this meeting, he asked him to recite some of his own 
verses, which triggered off great praise on the part 
of Yaktit. But the latter was then scolded by Shumaym, 
who said to him, “Shame on you! Do you not know 
anything better than praise?”. “What more then should 
I do?”, replied Yakit, which brought forth the reply, 
“Well, you should do this” (and he began to dance 
and clap his hands until he was exhausted). 

Yakut (Irshad, ed. Margoliouth, v, 129-39, ed. Cairo 
1928, xiii, 50-72) gives in his section on the poet a 
somewhat unsavoury explanation of the poet’s lakab 
or nickname deriving it from ghamma “to smell [some- 
thing]”. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Irshad, Cairo 1928, v, 129- 

39, no. 62; Kifti, Inbah, Cairo 1371/1952, ii, 

243-6, no. 448; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1367/1948, 

ii, 36, no. 428; Dhahabi, Styar al-nubala’, Beirut 


1406/1986, xxi, 411-12, no. 208; Suyiti, Bughya, 
Cairo 1384/1965, ii, 156-7, no. 1690; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, 197, 692, 1563, 1788; Ibn al-‘Imad, Sha- 
dharat, v, 4-6; Zirikli, Adam, Beirut 1989, iv, 274; 
Kahhala, Mirallifin, vii, 67-8; Brockelmann, S I, 
495; F. Rosenthal, The technique and approach of Muslim 
scholarship, Rome 1947, 48-50; and see AL-HARIRI. 
(A. BEN ABDESSELEM) 
SHUMAYTIYYA or Sumaytiyya (also Shumatiyya 
or Sumatiyya), a Shi‘I sect whose name is derived 
from that of one of its heads, a certain Yahya b. Abi 
"l-Shumayt. The sect recognised as imam and succes- 
sor of Dja‘far al-Sadik [9.v.] his youngest son 
Muhammad, who not only bore the name of the 
Prophet but also is said to have resembled him phys- 
ically. After the failure in 200/815 of the Shi‘ rebel- 
lion of Abu ’l-Saraya [g.v.] in Kifa against the caliph 
al-Ma’miin (al-Tabari, ii, 976 ff.), Muhammad b. 
Dja‘far, who then lived in Mecca as an old man, was 
urged by his followers to proclaim himself imam and 
caliph and was rendered homage in front of the Ka‘ba 
on 6 Rabi‘ I 201/2 October 816. But when he was 
defeated by ‘Abbasid troops near Mecca and again 
near Medina, he surrendered and ceremonially abdi- 
cated in Mecca, in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 201/July 817; he 
was then deported to al-Ma’miin’s court at Marw (al- 
Tabari, iii, 989-95). The Shumaytiyya sect seems to 
have owed its existence to these events; it recognised 
the descendants of Muhammad b. Dja‘far as imams. 
The sect soon disappeared, however, according to the 
Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022 [¢.v.]), who confirms 
that in his time it had ceased to exist. 
Bibliography: Nawbakhti, Firak al-Shi‘a, ed. 
Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 64-5, tr. Mashkour, Tehran 
1980, 91; Sa‘d al-Kummi, al-Makalat wa ‘l-firak, ed. 
Mashkir, Tehran 1963, 86-7, 224; al-Mufid, ai- 
Fusiil al-mukhtara, Nadjaf n.d., ii, 89, 92-3; (Ps.) 
Nashi’? al-Akbar, ed. van Ess, Beirut 1971, 41, 
Arabic text, 47, § 77; Ash‘ari, Mokalat, ed. Ritter, 
Wiesbaden 1963, 27; Shahrastani, al-Milal wa 
‘I-nihal, ed. Cureton, London 1849, 126, ed. al- 
Wakil, Cairo 1968, i, 167. (H. Haim) 
SHUMAYYIL, SHIBLI zs. IprAnim (1850-1917), 
controversial Lebanese physician and social 
reformer. He began his studies of medicine in the 
Syrian Protestant College, completing them in Paris 
and Istanbul; he was to practise in Tanta and Cairo. 
He published al-Shifa’? magazine (1886-91) to spread 
the new medical ideas, and, with Salama Misa [¢.v.], 
al-Mustakbal (1914), in order to build a society based 
upon modern scientific reasoning. His articles in the 
Arab press were published in Magjmi‘at Mokalat al- 
Duktiir Shibli Shumayyil (Cairo 1910). The foremost pop- 
ulariser of Darwin’s theory of evolution in the Arab 
world, his commentary and translation of the German 
Ludwig Biichner’s lectures on Darwin, Ta‘rib &-sharh 
Bukhnir ‘ala madhhab Darawin (Alexandria 1884), caused 
an uproar. He published a/-Hakika (Cairo 1885), refut- 
ing Ibrahim al-HawrAni’s criticisms of Darwin’s the- 
ory, and further set forth Darwin’s ideas in the second 
edition of his two books, Falsafat al-nushi? wa ’l-irtika’ 
(Cairo 1910). He was also one of the first proponents 
of socialist and secularist thought in Arabic. 
Amongst his other works, he translated Hippocrates, 
wrote a commentary on Ibn Sina and published sev- 
eral medical works. His Shakwa wa-dmal marfi‘a ila 
Dyalalat al-Sultan al-Mu‘azzam ‘Abd al-Hamid Khan (Cairo 
1895) and his Les Méfaits de la domination turque et la 
responsabilité de l’Europe (Cairo 1913) reveal what he felt 
was wrong with the Ottoman Empire, whilst his Sériya 
wa-mustakbaluha (Cairo 1915) suggests how Syria should 
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respond to Ottoman tyranny. His literary works include 
a novel al-Hubb ‘ala ‘I-fatra, aw kissat Wanis wa-Halwa 
(Cairo 1914), a play on the First World War al-Ma’sat 
al-kubra (Cairo 1915), a translation of Racine’s [phigénie 
and a philosophical poem, a/-Rughan (Cairo n.d.). 
Bibliography: Georges Haroun, Sibi Sumayyil: 

Une pensée évolutioniste arabe & Uepoque d’an-Nahda, Beirut 

1985; Susan Laila Ziadeh, A radical in his time, the 
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(1882-1917), Ph.D. diss., Univ. of Michigan 1991; 

G.C. Anawati, Shibli Shumayyil, medical philosopher and 

sctentist, in The Islamic world, from classical to modem 

times. Essays in honor of Bernard Lewis, eds. C.E. 

Bosworth ¢ al., Princeton 1989, 637-50; J. Lecerf, 

Shibli Shumayyil, metaphysicien et moraliste contemporain, 

in BEO, i (1931), 153-86. (P.C. SapcRrove) 

SHUMEN [see sHumnu]. 

SHUMNU, the most frequently-found Ottoman 
form (see below), Bulgarian SHUMEN, a town in north- 
eastern Bulgaria, at the foot of the steep slopes of 
the Shumen plateau, a situation which makes Shumen 
as beautiful from an artistic point of view as it is 
from a military one (Moltke). It is a crossroads for 
ways towards the Stara Planina passes, the Danube 
and the Black Sea. The small but turbulent river of 
BokludZa (Porojna), a major factor in the shaping of 
the town, originates from the karst springs. In the 
past, the spring water was conducted by pipes to 
mosques and by wakif and mahalle pipes to the numer- 
ous fountains and baths in the city. The climate is 
moderate, even mild. 

The classical name was Myssionys, Myssiunus. The 
first occurence of the name of Shumen is in the so- 
called Siiman inscription of the 14th century, written 
in Bulgarian. In the Ottoman period we find Shumi, 
Shumnu, Shumna, Shumena, Shumlar, Shumla and 
Shumni; after 1878, Shumen; and 1950-65, Kolarov- 
grad. 

There have been settlements on the site for five 
thousand years, since Thracian times; there are numer- 
ous and considerable remnants of fortresses, settle- 
ments, churches, and monasteries in the region. 
Shumen came into being up on the plateau (today 
Hisarlaka), where five fortresses have existed succes- 
sively: a Roman one (4th century A.D.), a Byzantine 
(5th-6th centuries), two Bulgarian (9th-10th and 12th- 
14th centuries) and an Ottoman (15th century). Dunng 
the Second Bulgarian Kingdom, a town outside the 
fortress walls emerged. 

The fortress was conquered bY the Ottomans in 
1388, during the campaigns of Candarli ‘Ali Pasha, 
Sultan Murad I’s Grand Vizier, against Tsar Ivan 
Sigman. The fortified mediaeval town of Shumen was 
destroyed by the Crusaders during the Varna cam- 
paign of 1444 and was later abandoned. It was prob- 
ably in the 15th-16th centuries that part of the 
population first settled down below the plateau, in the 
plain, founding a new settlement. This settlement 
(kasaba), with a predominantly Turkish Muslim pop- 
ulation, became Shumen in the second half of the 
15th century. 

The town acquired strategic importance during the 
Russian Turkish wars of 1768-74, 1806-12, 1828-9 
and 1877-8, when it was part of the fortified quad- 
rangle of Ruse-Varna-Silistra-Shumen. The Russians 
never succeeded in seizing it, while the Turks con- 
sidered it impregnable. After the Congress of Berlin 
(1878), Shumen became part of the Bulgarian 
Principality. 

Beginning from the 9th/15th century, Shumen was 
administratively dependent, as a nahiye and a kad@’, 








on the Nikopolis (sometimes the Silistra) sandjak, and 
from the 11th/17th century—on the ealet of Ozi; it 
was a khass of the Sultan, part of the wakif of Yildirim 
Bayezid I (791-805/1389-1403). According to Ewliya’ 
Celebi and Ottoman records from the 11th/17th cen- 
tury, there resided in the ada’ of Shumen two kédis 
(with daily salaries of 300 akées) a naib, a nakib ul- 
eshraf, a subashi, a ketkhiida, a sipahi ketkhiidasi, a serdar 
of the Janissaries, a muhtesib, and a bagjdar. 

According to the Ottoman chronicler Wasil Efendi, 
at the time of the Ottoman conquest the population 
of Shumen amounted to 700-800 houses. Colonisation 
from Asia Minor and the Islamisation of the local 
population turned northeastern Bulgaria into a region 
with numerous Turkish population. The first Turkish 
colonisation comprised soldiers, Islamic religious func- 
tionaries and dervishes from Anatolia. Yiniks from the 
Tafirida (Karagéz), Naldéken, and Kodjadjik groups 
were settled in the nahiye of Shumen. In 1483-5 Yiniks 
were registered in Shumen proper; there are also data 
related to colonisation from the Arab territories of the 
Empire. In 1856 and 1864 Tatar colonists were set- 
tled in the town; by 1878 they numbered up to 150- 
200 houses, and had their own mosque with a religious 
school attached to it, a donation by Rif‘at Pasha. 
There were also Gypsies in the town. 

The Orthodox Christian Bulgarians lived in the 
eastern part of Shumen, in the mahalle of Kilise, and 
beginning in the 17th century, in the warosh around 
the small church of the Holy Ascension (in the mid- 
17th century, Petar Bogdan spoke of a wooden church) 
and the large church of St. Elias built in the 19th 
century. During the Russo-Turkish wars of 1768-74 
and 1806-12, and the KardZali conflict at the end of 
the 18th century, many villages around Shumen were 
ruined and new Bulgarian mahalles emerged. Shumen 
has been from the 19th century till now an impor- 
tant cultural and educational centre. After the liber- 
ation of Bulgaria, its Orthodox Christian population 
increased, while the Turkish one stagnated or declined 
through emigration (see below). One of the impor- 
tant Armenian colonies in Bulgaria, with its own 
church, was established in the town in the 17th cen- 
tury. The Armenian community in the town expanded 
following the settlement of immigrants from Turkey 
in 1896 and after World War I. In the 16th-17th 
centuries there were permanently living in the town 
Ragusans (according to Petar Bogdan, 20 people). In 
the 19th century, a Jewish community and a syna- 
gogue were established. In 1849, for a short while, 
there settled in Shumen a group of Hungarian ex- 
revolutionaries led by L. Kossuth. Many Turks left 
Shumen immediately after the liberation of Bulgaria 
and the period up to the Balkan War in 1912, in 
1928-9; in 1949-51 and in 1989. After World War 
II, the majority of the local Jews moved to Israel, 
and some Armenians to the Soviet Union. 

The population registrations and censuses from 888- 
90/1483-5 onwards show an increase, fairly regular, 
in all the communities. In 1963, the town had 60,758 
inhabitants (50,616 Bulgars, 4,545 Turks, 648 
Armenians, 277 Gypsies). By 1972 the population had 
reached 79,134. 

The centre of the town evolved around the reli- 
gious complex of the Eski Djami‘ (constructed in 1480- 
90 by the fadz Sinan Celebi and incorporated by 
Yahya Pasha in his foundation in Skopje of 1506; at 
the same time, a medrese was attached to it and repaired 
on the orders of Mahmid II in 1837-8, according to 
an inscription written by the court poet Seyyid Mustafa 
Talib Efendi) and the Eski Hammam in the Eski 
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Mahalle. Gradually, the town evolved as a trading cen- 
tre towards the east. Its shopping centre consisted of 
a Bitpazari situated around the Carshi Djami‘ and 
Sahat Djami‘ (built 1580) and the Eski Carshi, Sheytan 
Carshi and Yukari Pazar, around the mosque pre- 
ceding the Tombul Djami‘, where the two main lines 
of communication in the town crossed. Nearby is the 
bezistan, dating from the 16th century, which changed 
its functions many times and has been preserved until 
today. Shumen’s importance as an urban centre 
increased, especially in the 18th century, when it grew 
north- and eastwards. 

The growth of a large number of non-producing 
Muslims considerably contributed to the economic 
prosperity of the town. The wakifs, some 50 to 60 of 
them, owning not only agricultural estates but shops 
and workshops as well, also had a clear réle here. 
The wakif of Hadjdjt Redjeb founded in 1671 to 
support the Solak Djami‘, drew its income from 41 
shops. In the 18th century the town turned into a 
“distribution centre”, supplying the whole region with 
goods; leather production was widely spread there; 
the town was famous for its coppersmiths, too. During 
the Crimean War, the main Turkish forces and a 
large English and French contingent resided in the 
fortress of Shumen. This fact, together with the growth 
of the town population, brought about the develop- 
ment of the network of markets. Shumen has pre- 
served its position as an industrial, trading and railway 
centre until today. 

The town had been systematically fortified in the 
18th century by the Grand Viziers Muhsin-zade Pasha 
and Djeza’irli Hasan Pasha. During the Crimean War 
(1854-6) and the War of 1877-8, Shumen evolved into 
an Ottoman fortress of the first rank, with a large 
garrison, well-kept fortifications, barracks, military 
depots, sanitary premises, etc. 

Shumen was recognised as a leading Islamic city 
in the European provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
with significant monuments religious and military con- 
struction. The former are enumerated in detail by 
Ewliya’ Celebi and in the registers of various peri- 
ods. With a peak of 63 up to 1872, there were in 
1884, 47 Muslim religious centres ( Jirecek) and in 
1965, some fifteen. 

The most significant monument of Ottoman archi- 
tecture in Shumen is the Yefi Djami‘ or Tombul 
Djami‘, the largest Ottoman religious building in 
Bulgaria and a unique example of a well-preserved 
Ottoman killiyye (a medrese, a library, a mekteb, a sebil, 
and a fountain) dating from 1744-5 and belonging to 
Sherif Khalil Pasha’s foundation. It was built by an 
unknown architect of limestone and marble, and was 
inspired by the art of the Tulip Period [see LALE 
DEWRI] in the capital, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was built a decade after the period. The exterior is 
still very Ottoman-looking, but on the interior, the 
decoration shows Baroque influence. It is included in 
a complex with a rectangular court on the west and 
a two-storeyed building on the north serving as a 
library. The minaret is 40 m/130 feet high. The 
inscription was composed by the poet Ni‘met, him- 
self born at Shumen in 1186/1772. During the cam- 
paign of destruction of Turkish buildings 1984-5, this 
complex was the sole one to be spared, and it still 
functions as a mosque. 

Sherif Khali} Pasha (d. 1752) was born either in 
the village of Madara or in Shumen proper. He had 
a brilliant career as a statesman: a ketkhida of the 
Grand Vizier Damad Ibrahim Pasha [see DAMAD], to 
whom he dedicated several kasides; wali in Aydin, 





Trebizond, Inebakhti, Belgrade, Agriboz, and Bosnia; 
and an educated person who wrote poetry and trans- 
lated from Arabic and Persian. One of the outstanding 
representatives of the Ottoman ruling élite during the 
Lale Dewn, he was also a member of the so-called 
learned society organised around Sultan Ahmed III’s 
(1703-30) court, which translated and compiled com- 
mentaries on Arabic, Persian, Latin, ancient Greek, 
and other works. 

Khalil Pasha’s wakif-ndme (preserved in Shumen) 
deals inter alia with the library at the medrese. Part of 
this book collection, together with other books from 
the town and the surroundings, and from other places 
in Bulgaria, has been preserved and is in the History 
Museum at Shumen; it contains 650 manuscripts and 
1,400 old printed books. 

The desire to modernise Shumen has led to the 
destruction of the architecture from the pre-industrial 
period, both Islamic and non-Islamic. Not a single 
place in the old town of Shumen was spared, apart 
from a few examples of Ottoman culture. The town 
Museum houses a collection of monumental and funer- 
ary inscriptions. 

The Khalweti Seyyid ‘Othman Atpazari, author of 
works on religion and dogmatics (second half of the 
1]th/17th century; Fenali Mustafa, a Bektasht and a 
poet (end of 17th-early 18th century); Mehmed b. 
‘Othman, author of a mathematics treatise (second 
half of the 12th/18th century); Yisuf Nakshibendt 
(19th century); the calligraphers Hafiz Ibrahim, Hiiseyn 
Wassaf, Seyyid Ahmed Nazifi, and the calligraphers 
of the Izari family (18th-19th centuries) were all born 
in Shumen. 

Towards the end of the 19th and in the 20th cen- 
tury, Shumen became one of the centres of Turkish 
education and of the Turkish intelligentsia in Bulgaria. 
K. Jireéek noted in his Patuvaniya po Balgarija that “one 
is impressed by the vitality of the Turkish population, 
a rare phenomenon in Bulgaria; the Turks in this 
town have built a new school and private houses”. 
The famous Miwwab (under its statute of 1922, within 
the jurisdiction of the Grand Mufuilik and of the 
Bulgarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs) began to func- 
tion as a private school, where teachers for the 
primary Turkish schools were trained; a higher depart- 
ment was attached to it, where a three-year course 
for religious functionaries and teachers for Turkish 
junior secondary schools was taught; in 1948 it was 
transformed into a Turkish comprehensive school. Both 
before and after the World War II, a considerable 
part of the Turkish teachers were its graduates. It 
was closed down in mid-1950s. Today it is a sec- 
ondary Islamic religious school, again called Mwvab. 
After World War I and until the late 1950s, the spe- 
cialised educational institutions in Shumen trained 
teachers for Turkish language education. After World 
War II, a Turkish National Theatre and a Turkish 
public library called after the Turkish Communist poet 
Nazim Hikmet [¢.v.] functioned in the town. There 
were twelve Turkish newspapers, three with an Islamic 
trend, published there before the end of World War 
II, and four afterwards. Before World War II, the 
Turkish Publishing House Teraki had its seat in 
Shumen. At present, there are three mosques func- 
tioning in the town, and the regional Miftilik is also 
there. 
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SHUNGWAYA, the name of a harbour up a 
creek, Mcho [Mto] wa Hori, in Somalia, in 1° 15' 
S. and 41° 50' E., 260 miles north of Mombasa. The 
anonymous Kitab al-Ziniid], a 19th-century compila- 
tion from other local works, claims it as the epicen- 
tre for the dispersal of ten Bantu tribes in Kenya and 
Tanzania. Whereas a tradition of kingship and of 
Islam is alleged for Shungwaya, one would expect 
these to be reflected among those tribes. Only the 
Shambaa among them formed a kingdom 200 years 
after the alleged 16th-century dispersal and adopted 
Islam under Zanzibari influence in the 19th century. 

Apart from the modern village known as Bur Gao, 
there are three ancient settlements. The central site 
is surrounded by a masonry wall, enclosing about 
seven ha. It contains a pillar tomb [see MANARA] and 
a rectangular building with no mihrab. The local peo- 
ple allege that it is where a Shaykh Mubhy7 al-Din 
used to pray. It is domed, the northern wall being 
on the side of Mecca, which suggests an Ibadi on- 
gin. The northern site has a number of tombs, and 
a large building, so encumbered with overgrowth that 
H.N. Chittick was unable to determine whether it was 
a mosque or a house. The third site, down the creek, 
is on a hill (Somali dur) with a defensive wall round 
the summit; presumably it is this to which the mod- 
em name refers. 

In 1912 Captain C.W. Hayward “caused his native 
servants to dig over the topsoil in places”. In 1931 
only he reported his finds to H. Mattingly as com- 
prising coins of the Ptolemies: 1; Rome Ist to 2nd 
century: 5; uncertain: 1; Byzantium, 4th century: 79; 
Mamliks of Egypt: 6; Egypt under the Turks: 7. The 
ensemble has been regarded with some scepticism, 
but, as Sir Mortimer Wheeler remarked, there is no 
reason why there should not have been a series of 
deposits over so long a period. Nevertheless, others, 
including Wheeler and Gervase Mathew (1955), 
Grotanelli (1955), and Chittick (1969), have reported 
no further coins. If genuine, the finds of so haphaz- 
ard a nature can hardly be regarded as a hoard, but 
possibly as evidence of trade connections at different 
times. Hayward did not specify the find sites, nor has 
there been any excavation. 
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(G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

SHUNKUB (a.) (and variants shukkub, shinkab) pl. 
shanakib, masc. substantive denoting the common 
snipe (Capella gallinago gallinago). In the Maghrib and 
Egypt, it is known as kannis, dadjadjat al-ma’ and bikdsin 
(< Fr. bécassine), while in ‘Irak it is called djuAlal, the 
same term as for the sandpiper (Tringa). In addition 
to the common snipe, the great or solitary snipe, 
shunkub kabir (Capella major or media), the Jack snipe, 
shunkub saghir (Limnocryptes minimus) and the painted 
snipe, shunkub muzawwak (khawli in Egypt) (Rostratula 
benghalensis) are also found. Arabic naturalists do not 
make any mention of this bird and only al-Damiri 
mentions it in passing. 

Along with this very aloof, nocturnal marsh wader, 
shunkub is, with shunkub al-bahr, also used for the trum- 
pet fish (Cenériscus). 
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SHURA (a.), together with mashwara, mashiira, a 

nominal form connected with the form IV verb ashara 
“to point out, indicate; advise, counsel” (see Lane, 
s.v.), with the meaning “consultation”. 

1. In early Islamic history. 

Here, shiira is especially used of the small consul- 
tative and advisory body of prominent Kurashis which 
eventually chose ‘Uthman b. ‘Affin as the third caliph 
over the Muslim community after the assassination of 
“Umar b. al-Khattab [¢.v.] in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 23/ 
November 644. The practice of consultation by the 
sayyid or shaykh of a tribe with his leading men was 
known in pre-Islamic Arabia, as is set forth in 
MASHWARA; the shiir@ on ‘Umar’s death was thus no 
innovation but in many ways a continuation of tribal 
practice. 

The main accounts of the shird are in such sources 
as Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, iti/1, 245, 247-50, etc., al-Bala- 
dhurt, Ansab al-ashraf, v, 15-25, and al-Tabari, i, 2722- 
6, 2776-88; cf. Caetani, Annali, v, 79-110. Ibn Abi 
|-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, preserves excerpts from 
a Kitab al-Shiira wa-maktal Husayn by al-Sha‘bi [¢.v.] 
and from a K. al-Shira by al-Wakidi [¢.v.], see Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 277, 297. The traditional account of the sources 
is that ‘Umar on his death-bed wished in the first 
place to designate as his successor ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b ‘Awf (the original intended successor, Abi ‘Ubayda 
b. al-Djarrah [9.v.], having died in 18/639), but ‘Abd 
al-Rahman refused the burden of office, as did ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar, so that ‘Umar then nominated a shira 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, ‘Alt b. Abr Talib, “Uth- 
man b. ‘Affan, al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awamm, Sa‘d b. Abi 
Wakkas [¢.vv.], and the absent Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allah 
[g.v.] if he returned to Medina within three days. All 
these were of course Meccans, and no Ansar were 
included. They were, moreover, all prominent persons 
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Tombul Djami‘, built by Sherif Khalil Pasha in 1157/1744, the largest Ottoman religious building in 
moder Bulgaria and a unique example of a well-preserved Ottoman hilliyye, still functioning as a place of 
worship. Photograph taken in 1934. 
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in their respective clans; all were early converts to 
Islam, hence could claim sédika, with all except ‘Uth- 
man having fought at Badr; all were either connected 
by kinship (karaba) and/or marriage (sthr) with the 
Prophet and/or each other; and, together with the 
first caliph Abt Bakr and ‘Umar’s brother-in-law Sa‘id 
b. Zayd [9.v.], were counted amongst the ten to whom 
Paradise was assured (al-‘ashara al-mubashshara [g.v.}). 

G. Rotter has discussed at length the difficulties 
and inconsistencies of the traditional accounts, noting 
at the outset the anti-Umayyad prejudice and pro- 
‘Alid tendentiousness put into the mouth of ‘Umar 
in the accounts of the nomination of the ashad al- 
shiira (very clearly seen in the papyrus fragment of 
Ibn Ishak published by Nabia Abbott, as pointed out 
by MJ. Kister, Notes on an account of the Shura appointed 
by Umar b. al-Khattab, in JSS, ix [1964], 320-6). The 
number of Muhdgjriin who had the requisite sdbika as 
participants at Badr and who were of potential caliphal 
status was by the year 23/644 quite restricted. Exactly 
when ‘Umar nominated the members of the shira, 
before or after receiving his death-blow, is uncertain. 
It is also unclear who precisely were the ashab al- 
shiira; Muhammad b. Habib, Muhabbar, 75-6, includes 
Sa‘tid b. Zayd amongst them, whilst al-Wakidi and 
al-Zuhri (in Ansab al-ashraf, v, 21) state that Sa‘d b. 
Abr Wakkas did not take part in the shira. Rotter 
therefore surmised that the story of ‘Umar’s setting- 
up of the shia could be a fabrication and could in 
fact have been shaped by partisans of various inter- 
est groups in later struggles over the caliphate; the 
shiirad seems to him more like a continuation of the 
pre-Islamic mala’ [g.v. in Suppl.] of the Meccan clan 
chiefs (Die Umayyaden und der zweite Buirgerkrieg (680- 
692), Wiesbaden 1982, 7-16). 

The final choice seems to have fallen on ‘Uthman 
because of his status of being twice the son-in-law of 
the Prophet, his age and experience, and his sharaf 
or nobility of lineage from ‘Abd Shams b. ‘Abd Manaf. 
‘Ali shared this sharaf as a ManéAfi also, and had both 
sthr as Fatima’s husband and karaba as Muhammad’s 
paternal cousin, but was (with the exception of Sa‘d, 
whose membership of the shird is not altogether cer- 
tain, see above) the youngest of the potential candi- 
dates amongst the ashab al-shiira, being in his 
mid-forties. It seems to have been ‘Uthman’s superi- 
ority on the grounds of his early closeness to the 
Prophet, his sinn and his sharaf, rather than any choice 
of him as a safe, conservative, compromise candidate 
who would continue the heritage of Abii Bakr and 
‘Umar, that led to his being offered the caliphate 
(pace the view of e.g. M.A. Shaban in his Islamic his- 
tory A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), a new interpretation, 
Cambridge 1971, 61-3). 

The idea of shiira as a means of selecting caliphs 
and other great men in the state, i.e. the principle 
of election, seems to have been especially attractive 
during the Umayyad period for zealots, rebels and 
dissidents. Hence ‘Umar II b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz may have 
contemplated its use for his own successor; the rebel 
in the East al-Harith b. Suraydj [¢.v.] issued a man- 
ifesto urging that the governor of Khurasan should 
be chosen by a shira@; and the ephemeral Umayyad 
caliph Yazid IIT b. al-Walid in 126/744 endeavoured 
to rally support for his claim to the throne by appeal- 
ing to the Book of God, the sunna of the Prophet 
and succession to rule by a shia (see P. Crone and 
M. Hinds, Goa’s caliph, religious authority in the first centu- 
nes of Islam, Cambridge 1986, 63, 65, 68, 76, 127-8). 
Also, the concept must obviously have appealed to a 
sectarian group with egalitarian ideas such as the 











Khiridjites (see E.A. Salem, Political theory and institu- 
tions of the Khawarij, Johns Hopkins Studies on History 
and Political Science, Ser. LX XIV, no. 2, Baltimore 
1956, 58-9). 
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ondary sources, see Sir William Muir, The caliphate, 
its rise, decline, and fall, new ed. T.H. Weir, Edinburgh 
1915, 193-7; Wellhausen, Das arabischen Reich und 
sein Sturz, 25-7, Eng. tr. The Arab kingdom and its 
fall, 39-42. (C.E. Boswortu) 
2. In al-Andalus. 

Practised in other Islamic lands, the shiva of the 
kadi especially flourished in al-Andalus, where it was 
exercised by mushdwarin from the first half of the 
3rd/9th century. The first “advisers” of judges were 
celebrated fukaha’, like Yahya b. Yahya (d. 234/848), 
Sa‘id b. Hassan (d. 235/849) or ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Habib (d. 238/852), who had travelled to the East 
and studied with the great jurists of the age. At first 
the number of these mush@wariin was very limited, but 
from the first half of the 4th/10th century they grew 
considerably and it became one of the career stages 
for ‘ulama’, who exercised this function before becom- 
ing judges. This reflects the change within the shira, 
which was not considered, at the outset, as a khutta, 
as the terminology for designating the first mushdwarin 
shows: biographical sources uses such expressions as 
kana mush@war, shiiwira fi *l-ahkim, etc., or more rarely, 
wulliya *l-shiira, takallada ’l-shiira. Only in the Almoravid 
period does one find the phrase suttat al-shiird. 

In the first stage of the shara’s evolution, the kadt 
consulted the mushdwariin in his own madjlis, which 
often provoked lively discussions when opinions dif- 
fered amongst the counsellors. But it seems that, in 
the course of time, the mushdwariin assumed the habit 
of giving their responses to judges from their own 
homes, which Ibn ‘Abdiin, in his fisba treatise written 
at the end of the 5th/!1th century or the opening 
of the next one, considered as an abuse which ought 
to be suppressed. The opinions of the mushdwariin 
could be given in writing; Ibn Sahl’s (d. 486/1093) 
Ahkém give numerous examples. The topics about 
which they were consulted covered all the possibili- 
ties of the law and dogma of Islam, from questions 
of legal procedure to accusations of heresy. Regarding 
this last point, there is a good example in the legal 
proceedings against Abi ‘Umar al-Talamanki (d. 428 
or 429/1036-7) in Saragossa. The town’s kadi asked 
for an opinion on the case from six mush@wariin, who 
rejected the accusation against Abi ‘Umar. The func- 
tions of the musha@war clearly approximated closely to 
those of the mufti, but were exercised exclusively for 
the kadi, who had to follow the opinions of his advisers. 
In this wise, one can say that the kadi’s sphere of 
responsibility was diminished by the existence of these 
counsellors, especially as it was the amir (later, the 
caliph) who nominated the mushdwariin. But the judge 
also had the possibility of dismissing certain of his 
counsellors if he found himself strongly at variance 
with them (thus the caliph al-Nasir dismissed from 
office Muhammad b. Yahya b. ‘Umar b. Lubaba 
(d. 330/941) at the request of the sad? Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Habib, forbidding him moreover to 
give out fatwds) or of seeking the inclusion in the 
shitra of a celebrated fakih whom he wanted. After 
the end of the Umayyad caliphate, the nomination 
of mushawariin remained a prerogative of the holder 
of political power, but in periods when this was enfee- 
bled, judges appointed their own counsellors. At Labla 
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(Niebla) the people nominated Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Djadd (d. 515/1121) for the town’s khuttat 
al-shiira, whilst at Murcia, the kadz Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Khushani Ibn Abi Dja‘far, who assumed 
power in 539/1145, nominated the very young 
Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn Abi Djamra (d. 599/1202); 
Ibn al-Abbar has preserved, in his 7akmila, the nom- 
ination decree of Ibn Abi Djamra, who belonged to 
one of the leading families of Murcia and who went 
on to become, a year later, kad? of Valencia. 
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3. In the modern Arab world. 

The idea and practice of consultation in govern- 
ment had an intermittent history in Islam prior to 
the 19th century [see above, | and 2, and MAsHwaRa]. 
In that century, as the Ottoman empire’s encounter 
with Europe accelerated, the old principle was revived 
in a series of institutions established in the empire’s 
centre and its Arab provinces, as part of the effort 
to modernise the political order (for the Ottoman 
practice of consultation prior to and during the 
Tanzimat, see MADJLIS AL-sHORA). Bodies with deliber- 
ative and advisory authority bearing the name shard 
(or mashwara, its interchangeable derivative) were set 
up by Muhammad ‘Ali in Egypt, in the 1820s; by 
his son Ibrahim in Egyptian-occupied Syria and 
Palestine, in the 1830s; and by his grandson, the 
Khedive Isma‘il, in Egypt again. The latter assem- 
bled a “Consultative Council of Delegates” (Madjlis 
shiira al-nuwwab) in 1866, featuring the novel quality 
of being elective, though indirectly, which operated 
until the 1882 Britsh occupation. These councils rep- 
resented a dual phenomenon: an embodiment of the 
Islamic ideal of consultation in government, and an 
attempted emulation of European-type parliaments. 

The use of the term shia reflected this dual import. 
From the early 19th century, the word was applied 
to every type of Western governmental body, includ- 
ing elective and representative parliaments. Thus 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s official bulletin, al- Waka’: al-Misriyya, 
applied the name in the 1830s to the British Parliament 
and the French Chambre des députés. The Egyptian shaykh 
Rifa‘a Rafis al-Tahtawi [g.v.], well acquainted with 
European politics, likewise used it for institutions such 
as the Swiss Federal Assembly and the United States 
Congress, as did other Arabic-speaking observers of 
Western politics throughout the century. At the same 
time, applied in a local context, shia connoted the 
newly-revived traditional idea of a ruler consulting 
with his chosen group of advisers. Such a twofold 
application of the word was a source of ambiguity, 
typical of the rapidly changing political concepts at 
the time. It made it possible, and convenient, for 
thinkers such as Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida 
[¢.2v.} to justify the borrowing of parliaments—an alien 
idea—by associating them with the Islamic notion of 
consultation. This and similar attempts, during the 
formative phase of political modernisation, to equate 


modern and traditional ideas facilitated the introduc- 
tion of new concepts into the region but undoubtedly 
also contributed to their modification. 

In the 20th century, parliamentary institutions were 
formed in the Arabic-speaking lands under different 
titles, often in response to public demand inspired by 
foreign example [see mapjuis. 4. A.J. The political 
roles which they played differed with time and place, 
but on the whole they were more limited than those 
of their Western counterparts. Among these, bodies 
entitled magjlis shiira (or madjlis istishart) were particu- 
larly traditional in nature and had a markedly lim- 
ited say in decision making. Such bodies appeared 
mostly in the Arabian Peninsula, where European 
influence was small and the tribal custom of consul- 
tation remained a vivid attribute of local government. 
In the Saudi state, an Organic Law establishing a 
Magjlis shiiraé was announced in 1926, but the insti- 
tution remained on paper for many decades despite 
repeated royal pledges to set it up. A Consultative 
Council Statute was promulgated by Saudi Arabia’s 
King Fahd in 1992, again providing for establishment 
of an appointed Magjlis shia with advisory author- 
ity. In Katar, the Amir Ahmad b. ‘Aly Al Thani in 
1970 enacted a constitution under whose provisions 
a Magjls shitra was established two years later, partly 
elected and partly nominated by him (but in practice 
consisting of the Amir’s disciples). In Yemen, a Madjlis 
shiira was founded in 1971, as prescribed by the con- 
stitution of the previous year. Unlike other peninsu- 
lar states, Yemen was at that point not a monarchy 
but a republic, and the shia was to offer advice to 
a three-man Presidential Council which actually ruled 
the country; both bodies were abolished following the 
1974 coup. In ‘Uman, a State Consultative Council 
(al-Magjlis al-istishari li *l-dawla) was established in 1981 
by Sultan Kabiis as a first experiment in limited pub- 
lic participation. It was replaced in 1991 by a Magilis 
al-shird, whose formation and political prerogatives 
were similarly limited. 

Elsewhere, the term skir@ and its derivatives 
appeared occasionally in titles of governmental insti- 
tutions, reflecting the essentially restricted role pre- 
scribed for them. Such, e.g., was Morocco’s 
Consultative National Assembly (al-Madjlis al-watani al- 
istishari), appointed by King Muhammad V in 1956 
as an advisory forum to the monarch. A somewhat 
different role was assigned to the Consultative Council 
which President Anwar al-Sadat set up in 1980 in 
republican Egypt to supplement the People’s Assembly 
(Magjlis al-sha‘b), the popularly-elected legislature. The 
Council, partly elected and partly nominated by the 
president, was to debate and express views on pub- 
lic matters as part of the country’s pluralistic politi- 
cal order. Its definition as a skira, then, properly 
mirrored its merely deltberative and advisory power. 
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al-Rahman al-Rafi‘l, ‘Asr Muhammad ‘Ali, Cairo 

1982, 257 ff., 516 ff.; idem, ‘Asr Isma%l, Cairo 1982, 

ii, 89 ff; A. Ayalon, Language and change in the 
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1970, 144-5, 234; N. Safran, Egypt in search of polt- 
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SHURAFA’ (a.), in Moroccan dialect, SHorFA, pl. 
of sharif [g.v.] “noble”. 

This term denoted the persons belonging to the 
“house of the Prophet”, AA/ al-Bayt [q.v.] and then 
became essentially reserved for the descendants of 
the Prophet Muhammad by his daughter 
Fatima [@.v.], the wife of his cousin ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
[g.v.]. Several children were born of the couple, 
of whom al-Hasan and al-Husayn were the ancestors 
of all the so-called Hasanid and Husaynid shurajfa’, 
both in the Middle East and in the Maghrib. These 
persons have always enjoyed great consideration as 
well as certain privileges granted by the rulers and 
the peoples of the lands where they lived. But one 
should note that, at the side of the authentic line of 
the Prophet, certain descendants of famous murabitin 
have, improperly, claimed the title of sharif, 

1. History. 

‘Alt had numerous sons by other wives than Fatima, 
forming an important line of descendants, these being 
the ‘Alids [9¢.v.] in general, of whom the Hasanids 
and Husaynids are part, but only these last can claim 
Sharifian descent. Whether from one or other of the 
two branches, they exist in several of the Islamic lands. 

I. All the Hasanid shurafa’ of the Middle East stem 
from the second son of al-Hasan, Hasan II: (a) From 
the latter’s son ‘Abd Allah al-Kamil there descend 
through Misa al-Djawn the Bani ’l-Ukhaydir of Mecca 
and Yemen (251-350/865-961), the Misawis and the 
Hawashim, then the Bani Katada, amirs of Mecca 
(these last from 598/1201-2 onwards), the Bani 
Fulayta, and finally the Bani Salih of Ghana, as well 
as the so-called Sulaymanid shurafa’. (b) From Dawid, 
another son of Hasan II’s, stem the Sulaymanids 
of Yemen and Mecca. (c) From Ibrahim, another of 
Hasan II’s sons, stem the Rassid Imams [g¢.v.] of 
Yemen, through al-Kasim al-Rassi. 

II. The Husaynid shurafa’ of the Middle East have 
as their ancestor Dja‘far al-Sadik {g.v.] b. Muhammad 
al-Bakir, al-Husayn’s grandson by ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin. 
From these, the Fatimids [9.v.] or ‘Ubaydids of Ifrikiya 
and Egypt claimed descent, as also the Bani Muhanna 
[q.v.], amirs of Medina before 601/1204, and above 
all, the series of the Twelver Shi‘t Imams which stops 
with the twelfth, Muhammad al-Mahdi, son of Hasan 
al-‘Askari (d. 260/874). 

The descendants of a brother of Hasan II, Zayd, 
from whom stemmed the Zaydids of Tabaristan (247- 
87/861-900), may be considered as shurafa’. 

III. The Shurafa’ (Shorfa) of the Maghrib. It is in 
the farthest extremity of North Africa, the Maghrib 
al-Aksa, that the Shurafa’? are most numerous. A cen- 
tury or so after the appearance of Islam in Morocco, 
this group had an extremely important political and 
religious role, since it was an ‘Alid, the great-grandson 
of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, hence a sharif, sc. Idris I [g.v.], 
son of ‘Abd Allah al-Kamil and brother of the Misa 
al-Djawn mentioned above, who founded the first 
Sharifian dynasty in Morocco. 

The vast majority of the Shurafa’ of the Maghrib 
are of Hasanid descent, since they descend from the 
above-mentioned Idris I and his son Idris II. This 
last had seven sons, five of whom had issue: (a) ‘Umar, 
whose descendants reigned in the Djabal al-‘Alam and 
then in the region of Tlemcen; these are the Hammi- 
did {g.v.] Shurafa’, whom one finds again in Spain, 
where for a few years (407-14/1016-23) they occu- 
pied the caliphate in Cordova, and were subsequently 
rulers in Malaga. (b) al-Kasim, whose son Yahya 
installed himself at Djiita, in the Gharb of Morocco, 
on the Wadi Sabi (Sebou) and was the progenitor 


of all the Djitid Shurafa’ (the Djitiyyin) at Fas (see 
genealogical table). One should especially mention the 
‘Imranids (‘Imraniyytin) who functioned as nakibs and 
were the opponents of the Marinids (second half of 
the 9th/15th century). (c) ‘Isa, founder of the Dab- 
baghiyyan Shurafa’ who emigrated in the 4th/10th 
century near to Cordova with Hasan b. Ganniin, and 
then returned to Salé and Fas after the Christian 
reconquest. (d) ‘Abd Allah, from whom stemmed the 
Amgh§ariyyin established in the north of Morocco, 
then to the south of Azemmour. (e) Muhammad, who 
had two sons, Yahya, ancestor of the Kattaniyyin 
Shurafa’ in Meknés and then in Fas (second half of 
the 10th/16th century) and ‘Alt, from whom several 
Sharifian branches descend (see wAzzAN and the 
genealogical table). 

‘Abd Allah al-Kamil, Idris I’s father, had had two 
other sons whose progeny came to Morocco later: (a) 
Dja‘far, ancestor of the Shurafa’ of Sts. (b) Miisa al- 
Djawn, from whom stem the Kadirid Shurafa’ 
(Kadiriyyin) through ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djrlani [¢.v.], 
founder of the Kadiri Sift order; these Shurafa’ set- 
tled at Fas at the end of the 9th/15th century. Finally, 
Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya [9.v.], ancestor of the 
two Sharifian dynasties which took power in Morocco 
after the fall of the last Berber dynasty, the Bani 
Wattas [¢.v.] (10th/16th century), sc. the Sa‘did 
Shurafa’ [9.v.|—whose Sharifian descent was contro- 
versial—and their replacements in the following 
century, the ‘Alawi Shurafa’ from Sidjilmasa in the 
Tafilalt [see ‘aLawis]. 

Certain members of the mystical silsila of the 
Shadhiliyya mystical order [g.v.] are Shurafa’: ‘Abd 
al-Salam b. Mashish al-Hasani (d. 625/1228), an 
Idrisid sharif of the Bani Muhammad b. Idris, was 
their head towards the end of the Almohad dynasty. 
His successor, who gave his name to the order, Abu 
*]-Hasan ‘AIT b. ‘Abd Allah al-Shadhil? [¢.v.], was like- 
wise said to be an Idrist sharif, like the majority of 
the Shurafa’ of the Djabal ‘Alam. 

IV. At the side of all these Hasanid Shurafa’, there 
existed equally in Morocco, especially at Fas, two 
groups of Husaynid Shurafa’, through Misa al-Kazim 
[9¢.v.] b. Dja‘far al-Sadik, son of Muhammad al-Bakir, 
grandson of al-Husayn. These are the Sikilliyyin 
Shurafa’, the offspring of ‘Alt al-Rida b. Miisa, and 
the ‘Irakiyyin Shurafa’, descendants of a brother of 
‘Ali al-Rida, Ibrahim al-Murtada. 

2. Literature of the Shurafa’. 

Given the special importance of the Shurafa’ in 
the Maghrib, it is not surprising that this has resulted 
in the florescence of a special literature dealing with 
genealogy and biography. The first notable works on 
these subjects were undertaken by a Kadirid Sharif 
of Fas, Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam b. al-Tayyib 
al-Kadiri, born in 1058/1648 and died in 1110/1698 
(see E. Lévi-Provengal, Historiens des Chorfa, 276-399). 
In addition to three monographs on hagiology, he 
wrote several works dealing with the Shariff groups 
of Morocco: first a general study of Sharifism in the 
Moroccan capital, al-Durr al-sani fi ba‘d man bi-Fas min 
ahl al-nasab al-hasani, which, in spite of its title, also 
includes the Husaynid branches; on account of the 
period in which he was writing, he deliberately left 
out the Sa‘dians, who in any case were to disappear 
very quickly for lack of descendants. This work was 
lithographed at Fas in 1303 and 1308 A.H. Al-Kadiri’s 
other treatises deal with (a) the Kadiri Shurafa’ (al- 
‘Unf al-Gatir ft man bi-Fas min abna’ al-shaykh “Abd al- 
Kadir), and (b) the Shurafa ‘Irakiyyiin (Matla‘ al-ishrak 
St l-ashraf al-waridin min al-‘Trak). 
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At the end of the 11th/17th century and begin- 
ning of the 12th/18th century, two other treatises on 
Shariff genealogy were compiled in Morocco; one 
devoted to the ‘Alawid Shurafa? of Sidjilmasa was 
written by Abu ’I-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Sharif al-Sidjilmasi, and entitled al-Anwar al-saniyya fi 
nisbat man bi-Sigjilmasa min al-sharaf al-muhammadiyya; 
the other, entitled Shudhir al-dhahab fi khayr nasab, was 
the work of a sharif of the Djabal al-‘Alam, al-Tihami 
b. Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn Rahmin, who com- 
posed it in 1105/1603-4. 

In 1127/1715 a descendant of the marabout fam- 
ily of the zawya of Dila’ [see at-p1LA’ in Suppl.}, 
Abia ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Masnawi b. Ahmad 
al-Dila’i (d. 1136/1721), composed a new treatise on 
the Sharifism of the Kadirids, Naftgjat al-tahkik fi bad 
ahl al-sharaf al-wathik (publ. Tunis 1296 and Fas 1309, 
partially tr. T.H. Weir, The first part of the Natijatu 
*L-Tahgig, Edinburgh 1903). 

A monograph was a little later devoted to the 
Shurafa’ Sikilliyyin of Fas by a Kadirid, grandson of 
the author of al-Durr al-sani, Muhammad b. al-Tayyib 
al-Kadiri, d. 1187/1773: this is the Lamhat al-bahdjat 
al-Glya fi bad furii® al-sha‘ba al-husayntyya al-sikilliyya. 
The Shurafa’ of Wazzan had also several historians 
in the 12th/18th century; we may mention the Tuhfat 
al-ikhwan bi-ba‘d manakib shurafa? Wazzan, by Hamdin 
al-Tahiri al-Djiti (d. 1191/1777), lithographed at Fas 
in 1324 AH. 

The composition of the Kitab al-Tahkik fi ‘l-nasab 
al-wathik, which the genealogists of Fas consider apoc- 
ryphal and attribute to Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
‘Ashmawi al-Makki, also dates from the end of the 
12th/18th century: this work, which deals only with 
the Sharift branches that settled in Algeria, was trans- 
lated in 1906 by Pére Giacobetti. 

A specialist in Shariff genealogy was Abu ’l-Rabi‘ 
Sulayman b. Muhammad al-Shafshawani al-Hawwat, 
born 1160/1747, d. at Fas 1231/1816. He left among 
other works a monograph on the Shurafa’ Dabbaghiy- 
yin, called also from their quarter in Fas Shurafa’ 
al-‘Uyin: Kurrat al-‘uin fi ‘l-shurafa’ al-katinin bi 
*t-Uyiin, and a monograph on the Kadirid Shurafa’, 
al-Sirr_al-zahir. 

The Shurafa’ ‘Irakiyytin had their historiographer, 
‘Abd Allah al-Walid b. al-‘Arabi al-Iraki, d. 1263/ 
1849; this work, published in Fas, is called al-Durr al- 
nafis fi man bi-Fas min bani Muhammad b. Nafis. 

Finally, one may mention amongst more recent 
works, in addition to the information collected in the 
valuable Salwat al-anfas of Muhammad b. Dja‘far al- 
Kattani [see AL-KATTANT], two works relating to the 
Shariff branches of Morocco. The first is the work of 
Muhammad b, al-Hadjdj al-Madani Gannin, d. 1302/ 
1885, al-Durar al-makniina fi ‘l-nisba al-sharifa al-masiina, 
the other, more important, is entitled al-Durar al-bahiyya 
wa ‘l-djawahir al-nabawiyya fi ‘l-furii’ al-hasaniyya wa 
‘t-husayniyya, lithographed at Fas in 1314. This book, 
by Abu ’I-‘Ala? Idris b. Ahmad al-Fudayli, d. 1316/ 
1898-9, is an excellent repertory with much unpub- 
lished information, clearly presented. 
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SHURAHBIL zs. HASANA, Aba ‘Abd Allah, 
early Meccan convert to Islam, prominent 
Companion of the Prophet and leading 
commander in the Arab invasions of Syria, 
d. 18/639. 

Apparently of Kindi origin, he was known by his 
mother’s name Hasana, but his patrilineal nasab was ... 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mutah b. ‘Amr. He is described 
as a halif or confederate [see HILF] of the Meccan 
clan of Zuhra but as also being connected, through 
another marriage of his mother, with Djumah. As 
an early convert, he took part in the second hidjra 
or migration to Ethiopia (see Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 94, vii, 
118; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, ii, 390-1). He became 
prominent in the Prophet’s ghazawdt or raids, and 
in Abi Bakr’s caliphate fought in the Ridda Wars 
under Khilid b. al-Walid. After the Muslim victory 
at ‘Akraba’ or Yamama, he was sent as one of the 
four commanders heading armies into Syria, in his 
case, into Jordan or Palestinia Secunda, according to 
al-Mad@ini in al-Tabari, i, 2107-8, with 7,000 war- 
riors. He was probably at such places as Djarash, al- 
Fahl, Kadar, the Golan region, etc. (late 12-early 
13/late 634-early 635), and also in northern Palestine, 
although firm information is lacking for most of these 
campaigns. He died, as did his fellow-commander 
Yazid b. Abi Sufyan, in the Plague of ‘Amwas 
(Emmaus) in 18/639, aged 67 (Ibn al-Athir) or 69 
(al-Baladhurt). 

Bibliography: The primary sources for Shurah- 
bil’s military career (Ibn A‘tham, Baladhuri, Tabari, 
etc.) are well exploited in F.McG. Donner, The early 
Islamic conquests, Princeton 1981, 114-16, 118-19, 
129 ff., 152-3, 359, 361-2. See also MJ. de Goeje, 
Mémorre sur la conquéte de la Syne, Leiden 1900, 70 ff.; 
M. Gil, A history of Palestine 634-1099, Cambridge 
1992, 33-4, 41, 44, 74. (C.E. Boswortu) 
SHURAT [see KHArIDIITES}. 

SHURAYH .. at-HAritTH (or B. SHURAHBIL) B. 
Kays, Abii Umayya al-Kindi, an early kadi of 
Kifa. He was reportedly born in the Yemen to a 
family belonging to the Persian abnd’ [g.v.}; his nzsba 
is said to refer to his status as a mawla of Kinda. There 
is disagreement as to whether he met the Prophet. 
According to a number of accounts (rejected by al- 
Shafi‘T and others), he was first appointed judge of 
Kifa by ‘Umar (in 18/639 or 22/643); his appoint- 
ment was allegedly confirmed by “Uthman, ‘Ali and 
Mu‘awiya. ‘Alt called him “the best judge among the 
Arabs” (akd@ ‘Marab) and provided him with a monthly 
stipend of 100 (or 500) dirhams. Their relationship ap- 
pears, however, to have been uneasy: ‘Ali upbraided 
him for handing down a wrong decision and even dismis- 
sed him, though he reinstated him a few months later. 

Shurayh is said to have served as kadi of Kifa for 
between 53 and 75 years, with two significant inter- 
ruptions. The first occurred during the governorship 
of Ziyad b. Abihi, who sent him as a judge to Basra, 
where he spent one year (or seven years); during that 
time Masrik b. al-Adjda‘ (d. 63/682-3) replaced him 
in Kifa (or acted as his deputy there). The other 
largely coincided with the period during which Kifa 
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was successively in the hands of al-Mukhtar and 
Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr (66-72/685-91) [g.v.], when Shu- 
rayh reportedly withdrew in order to avoid involve- 
ment in the fia; others have it that he was forced 
to resign. He was reinstated by ‘Abd al-Malik, who 
gave him 10,000 dirhams and some property in al- 
Fallidja [9.v.]. According to a report in al-Tabari, al- 
Hadjdjadj [g.v.] in 79/698-9 acceded to the kadi’s 
request to be relieved of his duties and accepted his 
recommendation that Abi Burda b. Abr Misa al- 
Ash‘ari [9.v.] be appointed as his successor. The most 
usual dates given for Shurayh’s death are between 
76/695-6 (a date which does not tally with al-Tabari’s 
report) and 80/699-700, though dates as early as 
72/691-2 and as late as 99/717-8 are also recorded. 
Reports of his age at death range between 100 and 
127 years; the statement that he was 180 years old 
is probably the result of a corruption of the number 
108. These reports may reflect a wish to show that 
Shurayh was born sufficiently early to have met the 
Prophet (cf. Lammens, 79). 

There are conflicting accounts of Shurayh’s rela- 
tions with the Umayyads. On the one hand he is 
portrayed as doing their bidding, as in the case of 
Han? b. ‘Urwa [9.v.], when he obeyed ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Ziyad by telling Hani’’s supporters that their leader 
was still alive; and he was an adviser and confidant 
of Ziyad b. Abithi. Yet he is also alleged to have pri- 
vately made extremely unflattering remarks about some 
of his Umayyad superiors, and to have only followed 
their orders for fear of his own safety. The Kufan 
Shi‘is accused him of having been among the signa- 
tories of a document charging Hudjr b. ‘Adi [¢.v.] 
with agitation against the authorities; yet Shurayh 
denied this, claiming that he had in fact testified to 
Hudjr’s piety. 

Shurayh is often described as the ideal judge. He 
held court in the mosque beside the minbar; on rainy 
days he would sit in judgment at home. His probity 
was such that he even found against his own son (or 
brother), who was then imprisoned. He is said to have 
followed earlier authorities in his legal pronounce- 
ments and to have refrained from issuing independ- 
ent legal opinions (/atwas); others, however, claim that 
he applied idjthad when no answers to a particular 
problem were available. The pronouncements ascribed 
to him generally conform to the position of the old 
schools. They were transmitted mostly by Kiifan schol- 
ars, including al-Sha‘bi, al-Hakam b. ‘Uyayna and 
Abii Ishak al-Sabr‘i, and some are cited by the Hanafis 
as precedents. Shurayh is also remembered as a tra- 
ditionist and a poet. 

The inconsistencies and implausible details in 
Shurayh’s biography and the contradictory pro- 
nouncements attributed to him (e.g. on the exercise 
of pre-emption by non-Muslims; see Ibn Maza, 467) 
have led some scholars (notably Lammens, Tyan, 
Schacht and Pellat) to regard elements of his biog- 
raphy as legendary. Schacht in particular maintained 
that Shurayh was “merely a hakam of the old style” 
and that opinions and traditions ascribed to him were 
“spurious throughout” and “the outcome of the gen- 
eral tendency to project the opinions current in the 
schools of law back to early authorities”. This view 
has since been challenged (see Sezgin, i, 402, Motzki, 
152-3). 
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SHURIDA, MUHAMMAD TAKI, Persian 
poet, b. Shiraz, according to most accounts, in 
1274/1858, d. 6 Rabr* II 1345/14 October 1926. 
His father ‘Abbas was an artisan by trade. Shirida’s 
ancestry, from what is known, reached back to the 
poet Ahli Shirazi (d. 942/1535-6), author of the 
mathnawi Sikri halal “Legal magic”. When he was 
seven years old he was struck blind by small-pox. 
Some two years later his father died, after which he 
came under the care of his maternal uncle. In 1288/ 
1871-2 he accompanied his uncle in the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. On returning, he resumed his earlier stud- 
ies, achieving a high standard in literary studies and 
Arabic. In 1311/1893-4 he travelled to Tehran, where 
he came into contact with Mirza ‘Alt Asghar Khan 
Amin al-Sultan (d. 1907), prime minister of Nasir 
al-Din Shah. He was introduced to the monarch, who 
was impressed by his poetry, gave him his favour and 
eventually bestowed upon him the title of Fasth 
al-Mulk. He stayed in the capital till the accession of 
Muzaffar al-Din Shah (1313/1896) after which he 
moved to Shiraz permanently. He was treated as an 
important figure in official circles, and granted the 
revenues of a village. Towards the later part of his 
life, he held the custodianship of Sa‘di’s resting place 
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in Shiraz. He died at the age of sixty-eight, and was 
buried by the side of Sa‘di’s tomb. 

Shirida is credited with an astonishing memory 
which enabled him to know by heart many lengthy 
kasidas of the old masters. He has left a number of 
works, most of them unfinished. His diwan, which 
comprises an estimated total of some 15,000 couplets, 
was published at Tehran in 1325/1946 by his son, 
Hasan Ihsan Fasthi. It contains poems in conventional 
verse forms such as kasida, ghazal, musammat and kit‘a. 
In his style of writing, Shirida was essentially a poet 
in the classical mould following the trends initiated 
by early masters from Khurasan and Fars. He wrote 
many panegyrics, the most notable being those in 
praise of the Kadjar rulers. His themes, taken as a 
whole, are largely traditional. 
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SHURTA (a.), a military-administrative term most 

conveniently translated as police. The basic mean- 
ing of the root sh-r-t is “to separate or to distinguish 
something out of a larger entity”, thus an élite force 
within an army or, according to some sources, crim- 
inals who separate themselves from the social order, 
and thence those whose function it is to bring them 
to book. An individual in such a unit is a shurtz, plural 
Shurat or more popularly shurtiyya. 

1. In the central lands of the caliphate. 

The term shurta is among the earliest of the Arabic 
sources of the Muslim state applied to the élite units 
of the armed forces whose function was to impose 
law and order and to uphold the authority of the 
newly-established state. Its establishment is variously 
attributed to the caliphs ‘Umar, ‘Uthman and Mu‘a- 
wiya, and there are several reports of units being in- 
volved in putting down revolts in the early Umayyad 
period. Into the early ‘Abbasid period, the shurta and 
its commander, sahib al-shurta, are reported as having 
played a significant role, firstly in enforcing the author- 
ity of the caliphs, and later in the course of the series 
of armed palace revolts which took advantage of a 
weakened caliphate. 

The shurta remained primarily a pragmatic institu- 
tion with no authority in the developing theoretical 
systems of the Sharia, and with only a limited foun- 
dation in documents of appointment, such as those 
recorded by al-Kalkashandi, and in the writings of 
al-Mawardi and Ibn Khaldin. The institution com- 
bined the preventive and repressive functions of a 
police and security force with the judicial functions 
of a magistracy and summary court. In accounts of 





government processes, it is often associated with the 
implementation of styasa [9.v.]. The historical records 
show that the shurta was in fact empowered with a 
wide and varying jurisdiction in different times and 
places. In Spain and during the later ‘Abbasid period, 
its powers in the cities were not only territorially 
defined but also often specific to different classes of 
society. When the sahib al-shurta was powerful he could 
trespass extensively on to the jurisdiction of both fisba 
and that of the kadi, taking charge of enforcing proper 
conduct in public places, dispensing criminal justice 
and supervising the implementation of retaliation or 
kisas [q.v.]. Among the duties often attributed to the 
shurta were riot control in the cities, protection of vil- 
lages against brigandage, checking the quality of the 
work of artisans and support for tax enforcement. The 
Sahib al-shurta appears often in the early centuries as 
the head of the ruler’s personal bodyguard, a func- 
tion whose title and role is confused with that of the 
haras. Among the earliest functions of the institution 
was also that of night watch (al-tawaf bi ‘l-layl, and 
this was the one which it retained most consistently 
and for the longest time; in the Muslim West, its 
commander was often entitled safib al-layl in later 
centuries. 

In the early centuries, the sahib al-shurta was among 
the highest officials in both central and provincial gov- 
ernment, but an indication of his gradually sinking 
rank is the change from his fourth placing under the 
‘Abbasids to the twenty-fifth one under the Mamliks 
(according to al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, Cairo 1913- 
19, iv, 23, v, 450. This decline in rank is associated 
with the decline of the authority of central govern- 
ments and the gradual redistribution of power between, 
on the one hand, foreign military castes (Mamliks) 
which had control of repressive powers, and, on the 
other, with local urban quarters developing their local 
forms of collective defence and social discipline. By 
the late Mamlik period, the term shurta is increas- 
ingly rare in the sources, as the mamlik military units 
took over the functions of repression and imposition 
of public order. Many of the more local functions 
became vested in the local quarters, and the officials 
sank in status to become among the lowest in the 
community. The roles of night watch and rubbish 
collection tended to overlap, while officials responsi- 
ble for crime prevention developed an ambiguous rela- 
tionship with the petty criminal element. 
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2. In Muslim Spain. 

The shurta in al-Andalus has always posed the prob- 
lem of identification of its three categories: ‘ulyd, wustd 
and sughré. In his history of Muslim Spain, E. Lévi- 
Provengal followed the interpretation of E. Tyan, who 
relied for his part on a text of Ibn Khaldin. The 
shurta ‘ulyd would be, according to the great North 
African historian, that concerned with misdemeanours 
committed by people belonging to the shdssa, while 
the jurisdiction of the shurta sughra was applied to the 
‘amma (Mukaddima, Beirut 1981, 312). However, Ibn 
Khaldin does not mention the shurta wusta, estab- 
lished by ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir in 317/929- 
30. For their part, the historical sources are not clear 
regarding the competence of this “medium” shurta, 
just as they are not entirely clear about the two others, 
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and the subject remains shrouded in a degree of 
‘obscurity. 

The earliest information regarding the shurfa in al- 
Andalus dates from the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman I 
(d. 172/788), who awarded this responsibility to al- 
Husayn b. al-Dadjn al-‘Ukayli, commander of his cav- 
alry at the battle of Musara (this connection between 
the shurta and military activity is not always evident, 
but it becomes a stronger element under the Umayyad 
caliphate). During this early period, the function of 
the shurta could be exercised simultaneously with the 
wildyat al-siik, the kada@’ or the prayer. It was al-Hakam 
I (180-206/796-827) who inaugurated the shurta sughra, 
also ordering the construction of an enclosure in the 
gallery of the Great Mosque of Cordova, beside the 
position occupied by the adi, for the submission of 
affairs subject to the jurisdiction of the shurta. Al- 
Harith b. Abr Sa‘d, son of a slave affranchised by 
‘Abd al-Rahman I, was the first to perform this func- 
tion, initially under al-Hakam and then during the 
reign of his successor ‘Abd al-Rahman II (206-38/822- 
52) who, after the death of al-Harith, appointed his 
son Muhammad b. al-Harith to take his place. It is 
interesting to note that under this last-named amir, 
another descendent of slaves affranchised by the 
founder of the Umayyad dynasty, Muhammad b. 
Khalid Ibn Martanil, was also appointed to the shurta 
(and to the inspection of markets). It could be said 
that, while retaining functionaries of Arab origin for 
this post, the amirs were at pains to consolidate links 
of personal dependence (a cousin of Ibn Martanil was 
responsible for the shurta under the amir Muhammad 
(238-73/852-86). As for the competence of the shurta, 
the intervention of al-Hakam I could be considered 
a deliberate effort to mark the existence of a juris- 
diction separate from that of the judges, an effort 
which should perhaps be seen in the context of the 
amir’s troubled relationship with the ‘uama’ of Cordova, 
which was to lead ultimately to the revolt of the 
Rabad. A new development in this evolution came 
about under ‘Abd al-Rahman II, who decreed the 
separation of the wilayat al-siik from the ahkkam al- 
shurta, known as wildyat al-madina. The text of Ibn 
Hazm (quoted by Ibn Sa‘td in Mughrib, i, 46) on this 
question seems to associate the jurisdiction of the shurta 
with the wilayat al-madina. In his description of admin- 
istrative systems in al-Andalus, Ibn Khaldiin (and Ibn 
Sa‘id quoted by al-Makkari) confirms this possibility 
and, in fact, during the Umayyad caliphate references 
are found to the shurtat al-madina, But in other instances, 
it is clear that it was a case of two different func- 
tions, responsibility for which was incumbent on sep- 
arate functionaries. The separation between shurta and 
ahkdém al-siik, introduced by ‘Abd al-Rahman II, poses 
similar problems, since it was not always respected, 
and under the amir Muhammad, successor to ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II, examples are already found of combi- 
nation of the two functions, examples which are 
repeated throughout the Umayyad caliphate and the 
period of the Taifas. Cases are also known where 
appointment to the shurfa was combined with that to 
the judgment of appeals (radd), this beginning under 
the reign of the amir ‘Abd Allah (275-300/888-912). 
The ashab al-shurta wa ’l-radd are classed, in the cer- 
emonial of the Umayyad caliphate, with the senior 
judge of Cordova, judges of provinces and families of 
noble origin. They are considered equivalent to the 
hukkam, and they do not belong to the world of high- 
ranking officials (ahd al-khidma). 

The first ashab al-shurta al-‘ulyd are recorded under 
the reign of the amir ‘Abd Allah. One of them, Kasim 





b. Walid al-Kalbi, was confirmed in his function by 
al-Nasir, and played an important military role in the 
pacification of the rebellions of Seville and of Carmona. 
In the early years of his reign (well documented in 
vol. v of Ibn Hayyan’s Muktabis), al-Nasir appointed 
to this post members of families such as the Bani 
Abi ‘Abda, the Bani’ Hudayr (who also fulfilled the 
role of the skurta wusta) and the Bani Shuhayd, as 
well as one of his maternal uncles and his mawali, 
including Durri. At the same time, the caliph entrusted 
to him the command of numerous military expedi- 
tions. This link between the ghurta ‘ulya and military 
responsibilities was maintained in the case of ‘Ubayd 
b. Ahmad b. Ya‘la (appointed 4@’id al-a‘inna in 343/954) 
and later, the admiral of the fleet ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Rumiahis. Descriptions of Umayyad ceremonial 
under al-Hakam II contained in vol. vii of the Muktabis 
show the privileged status of the ashab al-shurta al-‘ulya 
wa ‘l-wusta, among the highest-ranking functionaries. 
This is not a question of a responsibility entrusted to 
a single person, and it is offered to people in con- 
junction with their appointment to the command of 
an army unit or the governance of a province. This 
evolution seems to indicate that the shurta ‘uba (and 
the other categories) has become a kind of official 
rank or grade in the hierarchy of the caliphal admin- 
istration, in close association with the army. Special 
missions are entrusted to holders of this title, such as 
the preparation of expeditions against Christian king- 
doms and the reception of North African princes who 
are vassals of the caliph of Cordova. For their part, 
the biographical sources show us the continuity of the 
hukkam entrusted with the shurta (and frequently 
also with the sik). Among these, the activity of Ahmad 
b. Nasr under al-Hakam II is well described by the 
historical sources: he was concerned with the market 
as well as with the public distribution of the caliph’s 
alms and with complaints against the governors 
(ummal) of provinces, Ahmad b. Nasr is ranked, in 
palace ceremonies, among the a‘ydn al-khdssa, not 
among the senior functionaries. 

With al-Manstr b. Abi ‘Amr (who had himself 
been sahib al-shurta al-wusta before exerting total con- 
trol of caliphal power) references to the ashab al-shurta 
al-‘ulya wa ‘l-wusta disappear from the sources (men- 
tion of the role of the ghurta ‘uba is not found until 
later, under the Zirids of Granada, and then only 
once), while the Aukka@m continue to fulfil their func- 
tions, in this period as after the fall of the caliphate 
and in Cordova as in other cities. Al-Manstr had in 
addition a personal skurta, under the supervision of a 
wal, and established in the palatine city which he 
had founded, al-Madina al-Zahira [q.v.]. In the period 
of disorder which saw the disappearance of the 
Umayyad caliphate, Ibn Wada‘a, who was responsi- 
ble for the shurtat al-madina, played an important polit- 
ical role, addressing the power vacuum which came 
into being. If Ibn Hayyan (quoted by Ibn al-Khatitb 
in A‘mal al-a‘lam) is to be believed, the ashab al-shurta 
exercised despotic power during these years, and it 
was not until the seizure of power by the Bani 
Djahwar that justice and order were to be established 
once more in Cordova. 
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SHUSHTAR, Suisutar, Arabic form Tusrar, a 
town of southwestern Persia in the mediaeval 
Islamic province of Ahwaz [q.v.] and the modern one 
(ustan) of Khiizistan (lat. 32° 03' N., long. 48° 51' E.). 
It stands on a cliff to the west of which runs the 
river Karin [9.v.], the middle course of which begins 
a few miles north of the town. This position gives 
the town considerable commercial and strategic impor- 
tance and has made possible the construction of var- 
ious waterworks for which the town has long been 
famous. The main features of these constructions are: 
(1) the canal called Ab-i Gargar (in the Middle Ages, 
Masriikan) which is led from the left bank of the river 
about 600 yards north of the town; it runs south- 
wards along the east side of the cliffs of Shushtar and 
rejoins the Karan at Band-i Kir, the site of the ancient 
‘Askar Mukram; (2) the great barrage called Band-i 
Kaysar, which is thrown across the principal arm of 
the river (here called Shutayt or Nahr-i Shushtar) east 
of the town and is about 440 yards long; this bar- 
rage supports a bridge intended to connect the town 
with the west bank, but now a considerable gap is 
broken in it; (3) the canal called Minaw (from Miyan- 
ab) which begins above the barrage in the form of 
a tunnel cut out of the rock on the western side of 
the town; the citadel is above this part; the Minaw 
turns southwards and is intended to irrigate the land 
south of the town. 

Shushtar, along with these canals, was already in 
existence in pre-Islamic times. Pliny knows a town 
called Sostra (xii, 78) and it appears as Shéshtar in 
the Liste géographique des villes d’lran, publ. by Blochet 
(Recueil de travaux relatifs & la philologie et V’archéologie égyp- 
tiene et assyriennes, xvii [1895], no. 46); it is found in 
Syriac literature as a Nestorian bishopric (cf. Marquart, 
Eraniahr, 27). Persian tradition also regards Shushtar 
as a very old town (e.g. Abu ’l-Fida’, ed. Reinaud, 
315). This tradition is found in the Arab historians 
and geographers and most fully in the Ta’rkh-i Shishtar 
of ‘Abd Allah ShiishtarT (see Bibl). The story goes 
that the town was founded by the mythical king 
Hishang after the foundation of Shiish (Susa). Shushtar 
is said to be a comparative from Shish meaning 
“more beautiful”, in reference to the site of the town 
(Marquart, loc. cit. also regards it as a derivative from 
Shish with the suffix-tar indicating direction). The 
Arabic form Tustar is generally explained as an 
Arabicisation of Shishtar (e.g. by Hamza al-Isfahani 
and Yakit, i, 848). Several sources record that the 
town was built in the form of a horse. Tradition also 
says that the Minaw canal, formerly called Nahr-i 
Dariyan, was built by Darius the Great and that it 
was the Sdsanid Ardashir I who began to construct 
the barrage in the river below the mouth of the canal, 
after the latter had dried up because the bed of the 
river had sunk through erosion by the force of the 
current. The work was only completed, however, under 
Shapir II by his Roman prisoners under Valerian II 
(cf. also Tabari, i, 827 and al-Mas‘idi, Mura, ii, 
184 = § 606). The Ab-i Gargar was first dug simply 
to divert the volume of water. The Band-i Kaysar 
was next constructed and called after the emperor, 
and the bed of the river above the barrage was paved 
with huge slabs of stone bound with iron so as to 
prevent any further erosion. This paving was called 
Shadirwan, a term which was also applied to the bar- 
rage itself. Ultimately, a new barrage is said to have 
been built across the Gargar. From the 8th/14th cen- 





tury, the Ab-i Gargar was called Di-Danig and the 
Nahr-i Shushtar Cahar-Danig, because they contained 
respectively two- and four-sixths of the quantity of 
water in the Karin. Muslim authors number these 
great hydraulic constructions among the wonders of 
the world (e.g. Hamza al-Isfahani and Ibn Battiita). 
Although the authenticity of the tradition quoted could 
be for the most part disputed, it is not improbable 
that Roman prisoners of war took part in the con- 
struction of the barrage (cf. Néldeke, Geschichte der 
Perser und Araber, 37); local tradition further attributes 
to Roman colonists the introduction of a number of 
industries, e.g. the manufacture of brocade (dibad) 
and certain popular customs. 

In the caliphate of ‘Umar, the town was conquered 
by al-Bara’ b. Malik, whose tomb used to be pointed 
out in the centuries following. Tradition also says that 
the coffin of the prophet Daniyal was found there, 
which later on was brought to Shish. In the Umayyad 
period, the town became one of the strongholds of 
the Kharidjis; the Kharidji Shabib made it his cap- 
ital, but after his death al-Hadjdjadj seized it; it was 
then that the great bridge over the barrage was 
destroyed. Under the caliphs, Shushtar was the capi- 
tal of one of the seven provinces (sometimes a larger 
number is given, see al-Mukaddasi, 404), into which 
Khizistan was divided. When Baghdad became the 
centre of the empire, Shushtar gradually became influ- 
enced by its proximity to the capital. One quarter of 
Baghdad, for example, in the 4th/10th century was 
called Mahallat al-Tustariyyin; it was the residence of 
the merchants and notables from Khizistan. The old- 
est mosque was built under the ‘Abbasids; begun in 
the reign of al-Mu‘tazz (252-5/866-9), it was only fin- 
ished under the caliph al-Mustarshid (512-29/1118- 
35). There was, however, a fire-altar at Shushtar in 
the time of al-Halladj (Massignon, La passion d’al- 
Hallaj, i, 92). 

Shushtar, along with Ahwaz, has always been the 
chief town in Khizistan; Hamd Allah Mustawff calls 
it the capital of this province. It was conquered by 
Timi, and remained in the hands of the Timirids 
till the year 820/1514, when it fell to a Shi‘T dynasty 
of Sayyids under the suzerainty of the Safawids and 
became a centre of Shi‘a propaganda. Several gov- 
ernors have founded little dynasties there. The town 
enjoyed most prosperity in the reign of Wakhishtti 
Khan (1041-78/1632-67), whose descendants kept the 
governorship till the end of the Safawids. At the begin- 
ning of the 19th century it was among the provinces 
governed by Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza, son of Fath ‘Alt 
Shah, who restored, for example, the barrage and the 
bridge. At this period, it is said to have had a pop- 
ulation of 45,000, but the number has certainly dimin- 
ished a great deal since, for Rawlinson in 1836 puts 
it at 15,000 and Curzon in 1890 at 8,000. The area 
covered by the town is out of all proportion to the 
population. Sykes also calls Shushtar the most ruined 
town in Persia; this description applies also to the 
irrigation works. The houses are built of stone and 
brick; they contain cellars [see sarDAB], here called 
shewadan, in which the inhabitants shelter in the ex- 
cessive heat of summer (Shushtar has the dubious 
distinction of having the highest mean maximum tem- 
perature for July in the whole country, 47.3° C.). 

As to the inhabitants themselves, they are a mix- 
ture of Arab and Iranian or proto-Iranian elements. 
In the middle of the 19th century there were still a 
considerable number of Mandaeans here; Layard 
counted 300-400 families of them in 1840 (cf. also 
the description of them given by ‘Abd Allah al- 
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Shushtari, 24). They have probably now disappeared. 
Travellers at the end of the 19th century (Curzon 
and Sykes) described the character of the present 
inhabitants as disagreeable and fanatical. Among the 
Persians, the devoutness of the inhabitants has earned 
the town the honorific title of Dér al-Mu’minin. On 
the other hand, we find Shushtar included among the 
Persian towns celebrated for the stupidity of its inhab- 
itants (Christensen, in AQ, iti, 31). 

In the early 20th century, the town was rent by 
feuding between the two factions of the Ni‘matis, sup- 
porters of the Bakhtiyaris and Constitutionalists, and 
the Haydaris, pro-Arab and pro-monarchy. From the 
later 19th century, Shushtar had benefited commer- 
cially from being the farthest point on the Karin 
reached by the steamship service inaugurated in 1887 
by Messrs Lynch {see KARUN], for goods had to be 
landed there and sent forward by caravan. It grew 
to be the major retail centre of southwestern Persia, 
with a population reaching 28,000 in 1938 before 
the completion of the Trans-Persian Railway then. 
But since that line crossed the Karin at Ahwaz, on 
its way from Bandar Shapir on the Gulf to the inte- 
rior plateau, Shushtar was bypassed; Ahwaz [g.v.] 
became a major city, eclipsing Shushtar, so that the 
latter’s population began to decline. In 1971 it was 
still only 27,532, but has recently increased to 70,294 
(1991 census figure). 
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(J.H. Kramers-(C.E. Boswortu]) 
at-SHUSHTARI, Asu ’L-Hasan ‘ALi b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Numayri, Saft of Muslim Spain and resident 
of Malaga and Grenada (b. ca. 610/1212, d. at Tina 
668/1269 and buried at Damietta; his nisba derives 
from Shushtar, here a kara or village of the Guadix 
district). 

His masters included Ibn Suraka al-Shatibi and 
other disciples of Abi Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi 
(d. 632/1234 [g.0.]), and he was in contact with the 
Sif poet al-Nadjm b. Isra’il al-Dimashki, whom he 
met in 650/1252. But most influential for al-Shushtari 
was the philosopher and mystic Ibn Sab‘in [¢..], 
whom he met at Bidjaya in 646/1248 and five years 
later in Egypt and at Mecca. 

His prose works include al-Makalid al-wudjidiyya 
fi asrar al-siifyya (ms. Cairo, Taymir, tasawwuf, 149, 
fols. 413-43); al-Maratib al-imaniyya wa ‘-islimpya wa 
‘L-thsantyya; al-Risala al-‘alamiyya (résumé by Ibn Luyiin); 
al-Risdla al-baghdadiyya (ea. M.-Th. Urvoy, in BEtOr, 
xxviii [1975], 259-61); al-Risdla al-kudstyya fi tawhid al- 
‘amma wa “-khassa (mss. Taymir, tasawwuf 149, see 
Urvoy, 259 n. 3, and Istanbul, Sehit Ali 1389/ 6); and 
al-Urwa al-wuthka fi bayan al-sunan wa-thsa’ al-ulim.... 
But al-Shushtari was best known for his poetry, with 


a diwan of odes, muwashshahdt, etc., commented on by 
‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (author of a Radd al-muf- 
tari fi ‘l-ta‘an ‘ala ’l-Shushtart), Ahbmad b. Muhammad 
al-‘Adjiba al-Hasani and Zarrik (mss. of the diwan 
listed in Massignon, Investigaciones sobre Sustari, 54). It 
has been edited by ‘A.S. al-Nashshar, Alexandria 1960, 
and by F. Corriente, Poesia estréfica (céjeles y/o muwas- 
Sahat) atribuida al mistico granadino Ax-Sustari (s. XIII d.c.), 
Madrid 1988. In his muwwashshahat and azdjal in dialec- 
tical Arabic, set to melodies, he followed the way 
traced by Muhyi ’1-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi, who had made 
the zadjal a vehicle for mysticism (see Corriente, La 
poesta estréfica de Ibn ‘Arabi de Murcia, in Sharg al-Andalus, 
iii [1986], 19-24). 

Certain charismatic acts were attributed to him, 
and were gathered together by al-Ghubrini and repro- 
duced by later biographers. As a disciple of Ibn Sab‘in, 
al-Shushtari was considered to be of suspect ortho- 
doxy and was allegedly an exponent of the doctrine 
of hulul, although the reserves concerning him are less 
than those for his master. 
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(MARIBEL FIERRO) 

AL-SHUSHTARI, SAYYID NUR ALLAH [see 
NOR ALLAH]. 

AL-SHUUBIYYA (a.), a movement within the early 
Muslim society which denied any privileged position 
of the Arabs. The term Shu‘ibiyya goes back to 
Kur’an, XLIX, 13, where it is stated: “O Men, We 
have created you of a male and a female and have 
made you into peoples (shu‘ib) and tribes (kaba7il), 
that ye might know one another. Verily the noblest 
of you in the sight of God are they that do most 
fear Him.” 

The derivation of the term Shu‘ubiyya from the 
word shu‘ib occured before the movement of the same 
name appeared (Gibb, 66-7). The original Shu‘ibiyya 
was the concept of extending the equality between 
the shu‘ib and the kaba’il to include equality among 
all Muslims, and was adhered to by the Khiridijites 
{g.v.] in the early period of Islam. This idea coun- 
tered the Kuraysh’s {¢.v.] claim to leadership. The 
Shu‘tibiyya movement, which appeared in the 2nd/8th 
century and reached its peak in the 3rd/9th century, 
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had other, more diverse goals. These ranged from a 
call for equality between non-Arabs (‘apjaM [g.v.]) and 
Arabs (‘araB [g.v.]), whose advocates were also known 
as Ahi al-taswiya (al-Djahiz, Bayan, iii, 5), to the claim 
of non-Arab supremacy which denied any significance, 
past or present, of the Arabs. 

Most of the Shu‘ibis were Persians, although ref- 
erences to Aramaeans, Copts and Berbers, among oth- 
ers, are also found in the literature. (A unique example 
of non-Persian Shu‘ibiyya is Ibn Wahshiyya’s [g.2.] 
Nabataean agriculture.) It seems that the term Shu‘tbiyya 
was used by the Shu‘ibis themselves, and was not a 
discriminatory term used by their opponents. In 
contrast to the classical Arabian interpretation of the 
Kur’an, where shu‘ib and kaba’il were both based 
on the principle of genealogy, several Persian inter- 
preters assigned different meanings to shu‘ib and kaba’il, 
whereby shu‘ib stood for a people whose identity 
was determined by territory, and kaba’il stood for a 
people whose identity was determined by genealogy 
(Mottahedeh, 167-70). 

I. Goldziher was the first to study the Shu‘abiyya 
in depth; he identified two main forces behind the 
anti-Arab movement. First, he stated that the ‘Abbasids 
had been exercising strong discrimination against the 
Arabs. Second, the Persians, only superficially Islam- 
icised to begin with, re-discovered a national conscious- 
ness. This nationalism was further spurred on by 
autonomy movements taking place in the eastern part 
of the empire at the time (Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, i, 147-55). But Goldziher’s supposition that the 
Shu‘ibiyya was in contact with nationalistic separatist 
movements was contested by H.A.R. Gibb. He came 
to the conclusion that the Shu‘ibiyya had not been 
a threat to the continued existence of the empire but 
rather to its future direction. “Their aim was not to 
destroy the Islamic empire, but to remold its politi- 
cal and social institutions and values, which repre- 
sented in their eyes the highest political wisdom.” 
(Gibb, 66.) In fact, it is difficult to find evidence of 
any sympathy on the part of the Shu‘tbis for revolts 
that took place against the central power. Furthermore, 
the Shu‘ibis primarily consisted of the educated, poets, 
and, above all, secretaries, who could only benefit 
from a strong and centralised state. 

Over the course of their conquests, the Arabs 
adopted both the Sasanid administration in place as 
well as its personnel, a group of highly professional 
civil servants with a strong sense of their status in 
society. Although the patron-client-relationship (wala’ 
[g.v.]) bound the secretaries to their Arab conquerors, 
it also served their unique privileges. The secretaries 
remained faithful to the Sasanid tradition; they trans- 
lated literature such as the biographies of the kings 
of Persia, wrote epistles in the Sasanid official style 
and produced works on practical knowledge about 
government. There is no evidence of any conflict 
between the civil servants and the Arabs well into the 
early ‘Abbasid era. Even in the writings of a high 
secretary as Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [9.v.], expressing his dis- 
gust for people of lower origins at the caliph’s court, 
one detects no anti-Arab resentment between the lines 
(Goitein, 236). 

The clash came after the former garrisons of Kifa 
and Basra developed into urban and prosperous soci- 
eties made up of Arabs and non-Arabs, merchants 
and artisans, scholars and educated. The foundations 
of Arab-Islamic scholarship were laid, and a new Arab 
style of poetry and prose began to circulate. As the 
literary production of the secretaries came under serious 
competitive pressure towards the end of the 2nd/8th 





century, the initial indifference of the secretaries 
towards their Arab conquerers changed to hate, and 
the Shu‘tbiyya movement came about (Gibb, 62-6). 

Gibb’s description of events is convincing, but it is 
also incomplete. It was not simply a question of the 
triumph of one cultural tradition over another; rather, 
it was a matter of status. At risk was not just the 
reputation of the Persian court literature but the social 
privileges of the secretaries who followed its tradition. 
Meanwhile, the Arab and Islamic literature was not 
simply a product of isolated philologists and jurists 
but reflected the world-view of the new citizens. 

This development took place in an era of demili- 
tarisation, expansion of trade relations and a general 
flourishing of the cities, whereby social status differ- 
ences between Arabs, as well as between Arabs and 
non-Arabs, began to lose importance. These things 
added together made up the foundation of a society 
that offered its members an opportunity to raise their 
social position above the level assigned at birth. 

At the beginning of the ‘Abbasid era, the position 
of the secretaries in the state administration remained 
largely unchallenged, but soon thereafter members of 
the urban middle class began to appear in the high- 
est positions of government. Two epistles by al-Djahiz 
[g.v.], namely “Reproach of the character of the state 
secretaries” (Dhamm akhlak al-kuttab) and “Praise of the 
merchants and reproach of the public offices” (Fi madh 
al-tudjqiar wa-dhamm ‘amal al-sultan) are perhaps a good 
illustration of relations at the time, even though they 
may include anti-Shu‘ibi exaggerations. According to 
these epistles, the secretary distributed pompous Persian 
maxims and criticised the Arab-Islamic tradition, while 
in truth he was completely dependent upon his mas- 
ters and under an obligation to show utmost loyalty 
to them. The merchant, on the other hand, shared 
his knowledge of the Djahiliyya and of Islam with 
others willingly and with composure, because his liv- 
ing was not dependent upon his erudition (Dhamm, 
42-3; Madh, 157-8). 

Some authors interpret the Shu‘tbiyya less under 
its specific conditions but rather compare it with other 
movements of the same sort within the larger frame- 
work of Muslim history and society. The most recent 
publication on the topic, for instance, has largely 
removed the social and ideological context from the 
study of this movement and has instead portrayed it 
as a form of regional and ethnic antagonism, There 
it is seen in a line with its antecedents, the conflict 
of the Northern and Southern Arabs (Norris, 32). 

Not only the meaning but also the importance of 
the Shu‘ibiyya is open to various interpretations. On 
the one hand, there are preserved in mediaeval Arabic 
anthologies, literary works and historiographies a num- 
ber of remarks by poets such as Bashshar b. Burd 
[g.0.] which seem to demonstrate that the making of 
pro-Persian or anti-Arab comments was a harmless 
literary fashion (Norris, 35). On the other hand, a 
passage by al-Djahiz reveals deep concern that the 
Shu‘ibiyya could grow to become a real threat to 
Islam. Hate breeds hate, according to his line of think- 
ing, and it is only a short step from hating the Arabs 
to hating Islam. “The bulk of those who are sceptics 
in regard to Islam, at the outset, were inspired by 
the ideas of the Shu‘tbiyya. Protracted argument leads 
to fighting. If a man hates a thing, then he hates 
him who possesses it, or is associated with it. If he 
hates [the Arabic] language then he hates the [Arabian] 
peninsula, and if he hates that peninsula then he loves 
those who hate it. Thus matters go from bad to worse 
with him until he forsakes Islam itself, because it is 
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the Arabs who brought it; it is they who provided 
the venerable forebears and the example worthy of 
imitation” (Hayawdan, vii, 220). 

The study of the Shu‘ibiyya is made even more 
difficult by the fact that not one original tract has 
survived. One is forced to use the accounts of anti- 
Shu‘tbi polemics in order to reconstruct the move- 
ment’s arguments. The most complete examples of 
such a polemic are found in al-Djahiz, Bayan, iii, and 
Ibn Kutayba’s [g.v.] K: al-‘Arab and a passage in Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbih. They are built upon the pattern of 
“virtues and vices” (manakib, mathalib [g.vv.] of the 
respective nations and recount the attacks of the 
Shu‘iibiyya against the Arabs as well as their refuta- 
tion. Arab warfare, described by the Shu‘tbis in detail, 
was a technical, tactical and strategic disgrace in com- 
parison to the warfare skills of the Sasanids and 
Byzantines. The Arabian habit of gesticulating with a 
stick in hand while speaking, and other linguistic and 
non-linguistic habits of speech, served only to expose 
the emptiness of the Arabian claim to eloquence. 
Their rough language revealed the Arabs for what 
they really were, a people of camel-drivers. The 
Persians alone were capable of eloquence, delicacy 
and good conduct, and the arts and sciences were 
products of the Greek and Indian cultures, not the 
Arabian. Furthermore, the Arabs could rightfully claim 
just four prophets as their own, namely Hiid, Salih, 
Isma‘tl and Muhammad [¢.w.], and were said to be 
descendants of Isma‘il, the son of Ibrahim [g.v.] by 
his slave Hagar, and not of Ishak, the son of Ibrahim 
by his legal wife Sarah. 

But this crude form of anti-Arabism was not what 
made the Shu‘ibiyya dangerous. The danger of the 
Shu‘tbiyya lay in the scepticism it provoked among 
the educated. The seeds of the concept of free-thinking 
(zandaka [q.v.]), sown in the pre-Islamic culture in ‘Irak, 
showed not only Manichaean tendencies but began 
to manifest itself as an anti-moral, frivolous and cyn- 
ical attitude (mudjiin {q.v.]). 

The reaction was both Arabian and Islamic. Three 
developments laid the foundation for a final victory 
of the Arabian humanities in the period following al- 
Dyahiz. These developments were the concept of adab 
{g.v.], which joined pre-Islamic and Arabian traditions 
with religious tradition, the rise of the Muttazila {¢.v.] 
with its strict monotheistic outlook, and the founding 
of the Bayt al-hikma [q.v.] which produced translations 
of Greek logic and philosophy that were effective 
instruments in the fight against dualistic heresies. In 
this context, Ibn Kutayba was able to compose a 
binding compendium that recognised Sasdnid tradi- 
tion while at the same time reconciled it with the 
Arabian and Islamic scholarship (Gibb, 69-72). 

About two hundred years after the Shu‘tbiyya died 
out in the East, a new Shu‘ibiyya appeared in the 
Sth/11th century in al-Andalus. This time it was not 
the Persians but the Berbers and the “Slavs” [see aL- 
SAKALIBA. 3], understood to mean Galicians, Franks, 
Germans, Langobards and Calabrians, who made use 
of anti-Arab polemic. The epistle by Abi ‘Amir Ibn 
Gharsiya [g.v.], which earned no less than five rebut- 
tals in the century following its writing, is considered 
to be the masterpiece of the Andalusian Shu‘ubiyya. 
Ibn Gharsiya was a renowned poet and secretary with 
Christian and Basque origins, but his epistle does not 
differ substantially from those of his eastern prede- 
cessors. As with the earlier works, the epistle makes 
references to the pre-Islamic Arabs’ low degree of 
civilisation and praises the Persian and Byzantines, 
without losing a word over the non-Arabs of al- 





Andalus. Furthermore, as with the earlier writings of 
the Shu‘ibiyya, the descent of the Arabs from Isma‘il 
is held up as a blemish upon the people. The epis- 
tle demonstrates Ibn Gharsiya’s excellent command of 
the Arabic language and his familiarity with Eastern 
culture, two things that were also characteristic of his 
predecessors. In contrast to them, however, Ibn 
Gharsiya was not rooted in an old-established tradi- 
tion whose preservation was his main task. “He was 
not a Christian Spaniard attacking the conquerors of 
his homeland but rather a neo-Muslim attempting to 
extend the benefits of Islamic civilization to those non- 
Arab peoples who formed a large segment of the 
Andalusian community” (Monroe, 12-13). 

In the light of the resurgence of a new kind of 
Shu‘ibiyya in al-Andalus, the question arises whether 
it should be viewed not only in its specific historical 
situation but also as a general phenomenon in Arab- 
Islamic history. Hanna-Gardner pursued this question; 
and they discovered not two or three, but many 
Shu‘ibiyyas, beginning with the Shu‘ibiyya of the 
Middle Ages, through Ottomanism and Westernisation 
in the 19th century to Internationalism, Regionalism 
and Socialism in the 20th century. According to the 
authors, these movements have one thing in common 
that permits grouping them together under the same 
heading. They appeared in the name of universalism 
in order to undermine Arab communal consciousness, 
and thereby automatically called forth an Arab par- 
ticularism. In this sense, all of them were true to the 
original meaning of the term Shu‘ibiyya “belonging 
to the people”, while the Arabs continued to identify 
themselves with kawmiyya [g.v.] “belonging to a par- 
ticular people”, ie. the Arabs (337). 

The temptation is great to view the regular ebb 
and flow of Shu‘ibiyya and Arabism in terms of 
century-to-century swings between universalism and 
particularism. Yet such a view would overlook two 
important facts. First, the term Shu‘ibiyya fell out of 
use in the Middle Ages and did not become popular 
again until the time of Arab nationalism, where its 
use became inflated. The term then became a common 
denunciation of one’s political opponents and was even 
projected back into history. Second, while the univer- 
salism-particularism-scheme may be true for the 20th 
century, it does not fit the Shu‘tbiyya of the Middle 
Ages. For it was in the name of an Islamic univer- 
salism, and not of an Arab particularism, that writ- 
ers like al-Djahiz attacked the movement at that time. 
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(S. ENDERWITz) 

SHUWA (etymology of this name obscure), a group 
of Arabs, of nomadic origin, found by early mod- 
ern times (the 19th century) in the central Sudan 
belt of Africa, now coming within the countries 
bordering on Lake Chad, sc. western Chad, north- 
eastern Nigeria, northern Cameroons and the south- 
eastern tip of Niger. 

1. History. 

Their origin was in Darfiir and Waday [9.w.], and 
they migrated westwards at an unknown date, per- 
haps as early as the 14th century; in the 17th cen- 
tury they were present in Bagirmi {9.v.] to the southeast 
of Lake Chad as that nation took shape. The earli- 
est arrivals adopted the Kanuri language, but in the 
main they preserved their Arabic dialect, distinct from 
the Arabic of North Africa and the Western Sudan 
{see below, 2.]. A further impetus to their westwards 
migration was when, in the early 19th century, Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Kanemiy [9.v.] used them as aides 
against the eastwards advance of the Fulani. The 
Shuwa do not seem to have passed beyond Borno or 
Bornu [q.v.] in northeastern Nigeria, and only small 
numbers went southwards to the Mardawa and 
Adamawa regions. Some of the Shuwa remained pure 
camel nomads (the abbala), but others converted to 
cattle nomadism (the bakkara) and some became agri- 
culturists around the southern shores of Lake Chad, 
where there arose Shuwa villages, cultivation being 
done by Negro serfs or clients. They do not, how- 
ever, seem ever to have formed towns or to have had 
a permanent home centre. Hence they were often in 
a dependent relationship with local potentates, such 
as the Kanembu Mais of Kanem. In 19th century 
Borno, many Shuwa held high court and adminis- 
trative posts and the Shehu rulers took their wom- 
enfolk as wives. 

The Shuwa were a significant factor in the Islam- 
isation of the region. Two of the most important and 





influential nomad groups in Bornu, the Awlad Sara 
and the Awlad Muharib, claimed Sharif [g.v.] status, 
and traditions of eastern Hausaland include the chiefs 
of the Shuwa amongst those allegedly receiving copies 
of the Kur’an from the Prophet Muhammad’s own 
hands. According to Trimingham, the Shuwa, unusu- 
ally for the Muslims in this region, are Hanafi in 
madhhab. 

Bibliography: Of older bibl., see A. Schultze, 
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2. Dialect. 

The term Shuwa (554) refers to the spoken Arabic 
dialect and its approximately 2 million speakers who 
currently inhabit the former territories of Bagirmi [g.v.] 
and Kanem [¢.v.]-Borno, today’s Borno State [see 
BORN], Northeast Nigeria, and parts of Cameroon 
and Chad. The largest concentration of Shuwa Arabs 
presently lives in and around Maiduguri. There is no 
consensus on the etymology of thc word Skuwa. The 
people themselves favour a Kanuri [9.v.] (Nilo-Saharan) 
etymon Sawa “beautiful”; however, much more prob- 
able is an Arabic source siwah “sheep” (sing. Jaf), 
demonstrating that the Shuwas are part of Baggara 
Arab culture. 

Shuwa Arabic is but one micro-dialect of a distinct 
Sudanic macro-dialect spoken between Lake Chad and 
the Red Sea. A major characteristic of Shuwa Arabic 
is the preservation of Old Arabic (OA) short vowels, 
especially a, in unaccented open syllables (Kabir “big”), 
which have elided in the Maghrib and the Levant. 
Another is that it has no diglossia with Modern 
Standard Arabic. 

Some principal features of the Shuwa dialect are: 

(1) the OA pharyngeals have become laryngeals 
or zero (OA ga‘ad > gaat “he stayed”; OA ’ahmar > 
dhamar “red”) 

(2) OA & > q (ganam “sheep”) 

(3) OA m > 6 in a few lexemes containing nasals 
(bakan “place”) 

(4) OA @ > d in a few lexemes containing sibi- 
lants (Sadar “trees”) 

(5) the development of an inchoative-intransitivising 
prefix al- (fakkar “remind”, alfakkar “remember”) 

(6) verbal reduplication (déamma “gather”, lémlam 
“gather a lot”) 

(7) final stress in -¢ “my”, af“a/ elatives, and sin- 
gulative -d (bé&i “my house”, akbdr “bigger”, ganamd 
“1 sheep”) 

(8) front and back vowel harmony (di7/ “he takes”, 
bugil “he says”) 

(9) syllable and word-final position devoicing (tac 
“you m.s. come”, mak’at “place where one stays”) 

(10) many loanwords (including idioms) from non- 
Semitic African languages, such as Kanuri, Hausa (ras 
alkalam “topic”, lit. “head of the talk”, dugé “then, 
afterwards” < Kanuri dugé “first, before”) 

Two major groups of Shuwa dialects can be dis- 
tinguished, Eastern (E) and Western (W). The major 
E isoglosses are: 

(1) OA @> s (E sar “bull”, W ¢é) 

(2) 1. plural imperfect subject suffix is -u (E nemiu 
“we go”, W_ nimst) 

(3) active participle with object suffix -in (E katbinha 
“has written it, f.”, W katibha) 
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(4) imperfect preformative vowel is 7 (E ai “she 
comes”, W fj ~ tajt) 

(5) Some lexical items (E with A, W with x eg., 
hadda “he put”) 
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SHUYUTYYA (4.), Communism. 

1. In the Arab world. 

1. Terminology 

This substantive and the noun-adjective Shuyit 
were established after the First World War to denote 
the ideological positions and political organisations 
associated with the Third International, described as 
“communist”, as distinct from the “socialist” Second 
International and the positions and organisations as- 
sociated with it. References to socialism (Ishtirakyya), 
as a theoretical basis, remain in current usage, although 
it tends to be qualified by “scientific”. 

While Jsktrakiyya has prevailed over the borrowed 
form Sisydlism to denote socialism since the 1870s, 
terminology relating to “communist” tendencies of 
thought and action was fluctuating until the begin- 
ning of the 1920s. Derivations from the borrowed 
form Kumiin/Kimiin came into existence after the Paris 
Commune, but in 1883 Muhammad ‘Abduh [¢.v.] 
opted for the following definition of “naturalist” mate- 
rialist trends in his Arabic translation of the Risdla of 
Djamal al-Din al-Afghani, entitled a/-Radd ‘ala al- 
dahriyyin: al-Siisyalist “al-Idjtimayyiin” wa “l-Nihilist “al- 
‘Adamiyyiin” wa ’l-Kumiinist “al-Ishtirakiyyin”. In 1908, 
Djirdji Zaydan [q.v.] repeated this distinction, but in 
the same year Shibli Shumayyil [g.v.] preferred, while 
noting the equivalence with Jdjtima%yya, the global term 
Ishtiraktyya to denote European socialism in all its di- 
verse forms; and it is this term which predominates 
in the more authoritative works of Salama Misa (1913) 
(q.v.] and Mustafa al-Mansiir? (1915). After the adop- 
tion in 1918-19 of the distinctive qualificative “com- 
munist” (change in the name of the Bolshevik party, 
then foundation of the Third International), two pairs 
of terms are in competition: Jbahiyya/Ibahi, used espe- 
cially, on account of its multiplicity of senses, by pol- 
emicists, although not exclusively so, since it denotes 
the common, collective appropriation of property, 
and in Palestine an early Arabic tract on the eve of 
1 May 1921 is signed al-Hizb al-Ibahi fi Filastin, the 
pairing Shuyii‘tyya/Shuyii‘i, derived from a root which 
expresses the same idea, and all the more so in that 
the Mush&‘ [{¢.v.] pattern is applied to a still-practised 
form of indivision, was to gain ascendancy. Since 
1921, Tunisian communists have used these terms to 
describe themselves. 

2. The inter-war period: foundation of the first communist 
parties 

In the immediate post-war period, the Russian 
Revolution was viewed with particular interest in the 
Arab Orient, since it appeared to accord with the 
nationalist aspirations which motivated the revolutions 
of 1919 in Egypt, of 1920 in ‘Irak, with movements 
of opposition to mandatory division in the Levant and 
in Palestine, and with the still embryonic, proto-nation- 
alist, constitutional reformist movements of Tunisia 
and Algeria. The denunciation, after November 1917, 
of secret agreements for the sharing of the Arab 


provinces of the Ottoman Empire (Sykes-Picot-Sazo- 
nov), entailing renunciation of the Russian claim, the 
echo of the Congress of Baku (September 1920), call- 
ing the Muslim peoples to @ihdd and, for the Pan- 
Islamists at least, support for Kemalist Turkey—all 
these contributed to this “anti-imperialist” alliance. 
The link with social aspirations was not absent, but 
it was interpreted according to different scales of pri- 
orities. The objective of the Bolsheviks was to estab- 
lish a society based on the collective appropriation of 
social goods. A fated of the muftt of Egypt, in re- 
sponse to a question in The Times, having declared 
this contrary to religion, al-Mandr, the periodical of 
Muhammad Rashid Rida [q.v.] (August 1919), taking 
up an idea of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi (Taba’i‘ 
al-isnbdad, 1902 (q.v.]) asserted that there was, neither 
in the ideas nor in the actions of Bolshevism, any 
contradiction with the principles of Islam. But this 
was a marginal opinion. Nationalist leaders were more 
aware of the dialectics of power; the weight of pop- 
ular demonstrations and strikes consolidated the na- 
tional cause, but needed to be kept under control. 
On the other hand, intellectuals, versed in socialism 
and its various forms, as well as trade unionist or 
pre-trade unionist workers, were more aware of the 
dialectics of society; to give an anti-capitalist class con- 
tent to anti-imperialist national conflicts, thus paving 
the way for the acquisition of power by the workers, 
on the model of the Soviet “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat”. 

Between 1920 and 1925, the first parties inspired 
by the Communist International made their appear- 
ance, although the modes of formation were diverse. 
In two cases, it was a matter of the evolution of Eu- 
ropean socialist formations which attracted few if any 
adherents in the countries concerned. In North Africa, 
under French domination, the decision was the result 
of the majority decision of the Congress of Tours 
(December 1920) of the Socialist Party (S.F.LO., Section 
Frangarse de [Internationale Ouvriére) to accept the con- 
ditions of membership of the Communist Interna- 
tional, and thereby to become the Communist Party 
(S.F.LC., Section Frangaise de U’Internationale Communiste). 
The federation of Tunisia and those of Algeria be- 
longed to this majority. In Palestine, now under British 
mandate, the socialist movement in the pre-war period 
was concerned only with Zionist immigration: a slow 
crystallisation of the extreme left of the Palestinian 
branch of Po‘alei Tsion led to the formation of the 
Mifleget Po‘alim Sotsialistim (October 1919) which in 
April 1921 declared itself a communist party (P.C.P.). 
Its membership of the International, conditional upon 
the abandonment of any reference to proletarian 
Zionism and the obligation to become a party of the 
Arab masses, was finalised in March 1924. In two 
other cases, emergence was more complex. In Egypt, 
Coptic and Sunni intellectuals, followers of Salama 
Misa in Cairo, small socialist groups of foreign or 
Ottoman origin based in Alexandria under the lead- 
ership of a naturalised Egyptian, Joseph Rosenthal, 
and in particular, a syndicalist revolutionary compo- 
nent constituting a Confédération Générale du Travail 
(C.G.T., February 1921), founded al-Hizb al-Ishtiraki 
al-Misri in August 1921. The majority decision to join 
the International was taken in July 1922, this lead- 
ing to the secession of the Salama Misa group. The 
party was admitted to membership in January 1923, 
having undertaken an obligation to convoke a con- 
gress which formalised the acceptance of the 21 con- 
ditions, purged the party and changed its name. In 
Lebanon, under French mandate, the process was 
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more gradual: Fu’ad Shimali, a communist trade 
unionist expelled from Egypt in August 1923 for dis- 
seminating Bolshevik propaganda, made contact with 
Yisuf Ibrahim Yazbek and the populist intellectuals 
who, since the end of 1922, had, in writing, roman- 
tically claimed association with the Communist Inter- 
national; priority was given to the creation of a trade 
union base. The visit of an envoy from the Communist 
Party of Palestine in October 1924 accelerated the 
formation of a party, known as the Lebanese People’s 
Party (P.P.L.), the legal frame for a communist cell 
in liaison with the International. The celebrations of 
May Day 1925 revealed the existence of an Armenian 
group (Spartakus) which was rapidly absorbed into 
the L.P.P., henceforward organised in accordance with 
communist structures. It was independent of the French 
Communist Party. 

The minimal base of consensus with the conditions 
of membership of the International was a matter of 
the link between class struggle and national struggle, 
the common denominator being opposition to capi- 
talism in its imperialist phase, experienced in the form 
of colonialism. But this was part of the conception 
of a worldwide proletarian revolution, of which the 
International, dominated by the Party State of the 
Soviet mother country of the worldwide proletariat, 
determined the strategy and the tactics, these deci- 
sions being obligatory for affiliated parties. Leading 
members were trained at the University of Toilers of 
the East in the “Marxist-Leninist”, in fact “Stalinist”, 
ideological activism [see MARK(I)sryya]. For the next 
ten years, it was not so much the requirement for 
an organic link between Party and trade union which 
caused problems but rather it was the attitude towards 
the national bourgeoisie. The contribution of local 
communist parties to the dynamism of the trade union 
movement can be traced from this period [see NIKABA]. 
However, after Egypt’s accession to formal independ- 
ence, the Wafd, given power by the electorate in 
1924, suppressed strikes by the workers and dissolved 
the Communist Party and the C.G.T. which was asso- 
ciated with it. Arrests and a succession of trials forced 
the surviving militants into hiding, in a process of dis- 
persion tantamount to the annihilation of the party. 

In Algeria, the obligation imposed by the eighth 
condition of membership, requiring support for the 
actions of every movement of colonial emancipation, 
was regarded with reservations by communist feder- 
ations affiliated to the French Communist Party, at 
least until their combination in a single “region” in 
1925. Calls from the Communist International de- 
manding the independence of Algeria (and of Tunisia) 
met no response in a movement which was still proto- 
nationalist, other than acquiescence in communal 
actions aimed at reform. Activity (1924-6) against the 
war of the Rif [¢..] was to illustrate the difficulty of 
generalising the revolution in the Maghribi environ- 
ment. The constitution of the North African Star 
(Paris, 1926) was supposed to fill this gap: the inde- 
pendence of the three countries of the Maghrib fea- 
tured in its programme. But, until its proscription in 
1929, it was active only in immigrant circles in France. 

In the Near East, the national movement was a 
reality, although in the Levant it was Syrian rather 
than Lebanese, excluding the Jewish national nucleus 
in Palestine. The Syrian revolution (1925-7), begin- 
ning in the Djabal al-Durtz, while supported by the 
P.P.L./P.C.L. and the P.C.P., was relatively wide- 
spread only within the confines of Lebanon. From 
December 1925 onward, the P.P.L. was disbanded, 
and its leaders interned until 1928. Extended to cover 











the whole of the Levant, it henceforward dubbed itself 
the Syrian Communist Party, under the leadership 
(1933) of Khalid Bakdash. But its programme, bear- 
ing the imprint of the “class vs. class” policy adopted 
in 1928 by the sixth Congress of the International, 
contributed, here as elsewhere, to its isolation from 
the national movement. 

Directives on “arabisation” [see Ta‘RIB] chiefly con- 
cerned Palestine, Algeria and Tunisia, being confined 
to the objective of a gradual homogenisation, to be 
maintained at the level of leadership when the two 
federations should accede, in 1936, to the status of 
autonomous communist parties independent of the 
P.C.F. Realisation of this requirement was rendered 
more problematical by the irresolution which charac- 
terised the interpretation of the events of August 1929 
in Jerusalem: revolutionary movement or pogrom? A 
central committee with an Arab majority was consti- 
tuted on the instructions of the International at the 
end of 1930. The detention of these leaders in 1931 
contributed to changing the image of the P.C.P. in 
Arab circles, but Jewish militants, while supporting 
the claims of the Palestinian national movement, 
remained unconvinced in regard to the forms taken 
by the latter. 

The return to a frontist line of action, undertaken 
at the seventh Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national (July-August 1935), took better account of 
the diversity of local conditions: to the European anti- 
fascist front corresponded an anti-colonialist front, the 
colonised territories of the Maghrib participating in 
both. In Syria, this approach had already been inau- 
gurated in the form of periodicals aimed at revolu- 
tionary intellectuals (a/-Duhir, 1934, then al-Tali‘a, 
1935-9). The coincidence of the national struggles with 
the accession to power in France of the Popular Front, 
which in 1936 favoured the conclusion of agreements 
envisaging, after a period of transition, a form of inde- 
pendence for Syria and Lebanon, contributed to the 
success of the Communist Party, now divided (theo- 
retically) into two national branches. The same applied 
in the Maghrib, despite the ambiguity of the co-exis- 
tence of the two types of front. The demands of the 
Muslim Congress of Algeria (June 1936), co-signed 
by the communists, were of democratic and assimi- 
lationist direction. The North African Star, reconsti- 
tuted in 1933 on a nationalist base, renamed the 
Algerian People’s Party after its dissolution (1937), 
soon dissociated itself from this compromise. The di- 
vergence with the P.C.A. was not so much over the 
objective of independence as over questions of tim- 
ing and priorities. In Palestine, the great strike of 
1936 and the Arab nationalist movement of the ensu- 
ing years, led to secession on the part of the “Jewish 
section”. Here too, the P.C.P. participated locally in 
guerrilla actions, and gained influence in intellectual 
circles. 

A new Communist Party appeared in ‘Irak. It crys- 
tallised around groups and circles, in contact but with- 
out organic links (1929-34), active in a frontist cadre, 
within the Watani Party, then the al-AhalT movement, 
as well as in the syndicates. It supported the coup 
détat of Bakr Sidkt (October 1936), which pushed 
‘Irak into the fore of popular anti-colonialism. Two 
ministers belonged to the frontist organisation of the 
Left which was created at his instigation. But long 
before the counter-coup of August 1937, the political 
and trade union dynamism of this left-wing “front” 
had subjected its members to stern repression. 

But these were also the years of the Spanish Civil 
War, launched from Spanish Morocco (July 1936), 
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with the active support of the “Fascist” powers (Ger- 
many, Italy, Portugal}. The Communist International 
encouraged the formation of the International Bri- 
gades, in support of the Republic of the popular front. 
Some volunteers drawn from Arab communist parties 
participated. But for the first time, there was the 
prospect of inciting an insurrectional movement in the 
Franco-ist rearguard sector, in Morocco. Khalid 
Bakdash, on a mission for this purpose, taking advan- 
tage of the Moroccan contacts of a communist Jewish 
merchant of Oran, was obliged to familiarise himself 
with Maghrib “specifications”. 

On the eve of the Second World War, repression 
by the colonial authorities, direct or indirect, was 
applied both to radical nationalists and communists, 
the latter suffering to an even greater extent follow- 
ing the signing of the German-Soviet non-aggression 
pact (August 1939). 

3. From the expansion of the 1940s to the “Cold War” 
period 

Besides criticising the hopes reposed in the victory 
of the Axis Powers by the majority of the national- 
ist leaders, the Arab communist parties, until the 
German attack on the Soviet Union (June 1941), de- 
clared themselves neutral in a war hitherto defined 
as inter-imperialist. Being pro-independence, the ‘[raki 
coup instigated by Rashid ‘Ali al-Kaylanr (April-May 
1941) [g.v.], recognised by the U.S.S.R., was sup- 
ported. From the summer of 1941 (Near East) and 
the autumn of 1942 (Maghrib), the region passed un- 
der Allied control. Communist parties now declared 
in favour of participation in the war effort, victory of 
the democratic camp being presented as the guaran- 
tee of a concerted emancipation of the Arab peoples; 
this expectation was corroborated by the war aims 
announced at this time by the Allies, and by the rel- 
ative freedom of action already conceded to the labour 
and trade union movement, as to the national move- 
ment. The limitations were illustrated by the Franco- 
Levantine crisis of November-December 1943, when 
the newly-elected parliaments in Lebanon and Syria 
decided to suppress all references to the French man- 
date, with the unanimous agreement of the political 
constituents. However, under pressure from the Allies, 
a compromise favourable to the national movement 
was implemented. The credibility of the Communist 
Parties “of Syria and of Lebanon” (separated into two 
national parties in January 1944) was thereby en- 
hanced. Elsewhere, manifestos or programmes revealed 
the claims that were supposed to be satisfied in the 
aftermath of the war. A new Communist Party was 
constituted in Morocco (1943), composed of pre-war 
study groups and trade unionists. The question of 
membership of the International, dissolved the same 
year, did not arise. A heterogeneous party, it co-ordi- 
nated its action, in the same manner as that followed 
by the Parties of Algeria and Tunisia, with the P.C.F., 
which participated in General de Gaulle’s provisional 
government in Algiers, seeing liberation of the French 
mainland as the overriding priority. 

But with the end of the war, determination to 
maintain imperial control, even with the concession 
of certain reforms, dashed these hopes. In the case 
of France, this was shown, in May-June 1945, by the 
suppression of the insurrection in the Algerian region 
of Constantine, the significance of which escaped the 
P.C.A., and then the bombardment of Damascus [see 
AL~SHAM. 2 (b)], the paradoxical effect of which was 
to be international recognition of the independence 
of Syria and of Lebanon. In the case of Britain, this 
was shown by pressure for the re-negotiation of treaties 








limiting the sovereignty of Egypt and ‘Irak, and by 
the delays applied to the emancipation of her other 
possessions in the Near East. To this may be added 
the conditions in which the question of Palestine was 
to be resolved. 

In Palestine, the Arab communists, bolstered by the 
recruitment of intellectuals and of workers, had in 
1943 constituted their own organisation influential 
amongst trade unionists (‘Usbat al-Taharrur al-Watani). 
In common with the Jewish-dominated P.C.P., and 
not without debate, they accepted, in opposition to 
other elements of the Palestinian national movement 
and to the Arab League, the principle of the solution 
of Partition, agreed by the United Nations in Novem- 
ber 1947. But what remained of the territory devolved 
to Arab Palestine was annexed by Jordan and by 
Egypt in the aftermath of the disastrous war launched 
by the Arab League in 1948. The majority of com- 
munists henceforward belonged to the Communist 
Party of Israel, while the minority who remained in 
Cis-Jordan contributed to the creation (1951) of the 
Jordanian Communist Party. 

In ‘Irak, the Communist Party consolidated its or- 
ganisation and its links with the national movement. 
The strikes and nationalist demonstrations of May 
1946, then of 1948, directed against the British mil- 
itary presence and the conclusion of a new treaty, 
provoked a campaign of repression in the course of 
which the militants were treated with particular sever- 
ity: three leading figures, including the secretary-gen- 
eral, were hanged in 1949. But martial law, in force 
until 1954, could not prevent the periodic recurrence 
of demonstrations and strikes. 

In Egypt, Marxist groups professing communism 
were re-established from 1942 onwards. But this was 
a result of the dispersion, the rivalry, most of all for 
the initiative and the control of the trade union move- 
ment. The principal poles were the HAMETHO (al- 
Haraka al-Misryya ht ’l-Taharrur al-Watant) of Henri 
Curiel and the group called al-Fadjr al-Djadid. Their 
unanimity of action, together with the Left of the 
Wafd, in the context of the National and Student 
Committee (February 1946) involved opposition to the 
re-negotiation of treaties with Britain. From the sum- 
mer of 1946, repression was renewed. The state of 
emergency imposed by the Palestine war (1948-9) 
shackled a movement which, though still in existence, 
showed few signs of united purpose, with the single 
exception of projects concerning the trade unions. But 
the Free Officers, in power since July 1952, prohib- 
ited the holding of a congress which was supposed 
to address this issue. 

Principally through the influence of students edu- 
cated in Cairo and in Beirut, new workers’ groups 
or parties appeared in the Near East. Setting aside 
the case of Saudi Arabia (National Reform Front, 
1953, becoming the National Liberation Front in 1958, 
then the Communist Party in 1975), this involved the 
British colonial region: Bahrayn (Djabhat al-Tahrir al- 
Watani, 1955), Aden (al-Ittihdd al-Sha‘bi al-Dimukrat, 
1961), as well as Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Here there 
was a direct filiation with the Egyptian HAMETHO, 
the title of which was borrowed at first (1946), with 
the qualification of “Sudanese”; it was from the out- 
set in liaison with the nascent trade union move- 
ment, and was later to find support among the cotton 
farmers of the Djazira; soon dubbed the Communist 
Party, its frontist orientations favoured effective inde- 
pendence (achieved in 1956) over the union of Sudan 
and Egypt which had once been envisaged. At a later 
stage, simultaneously with the reconstitution of the 
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Egyptian Communist Party (1975), an Ittihad al-Sha‘b 
appeared in Kuwait. 

4. The test of prachcal application 

The trajectory of these parties since the 1950s was 
influenced as much by common traits as by differ- 
ences caused by the variability of national conditions, 
themselves related to the variability of regional and 
international contexts. 

Following the dissolution of the Communist Inter- 
national, there was no longer a centre for international 
co-ordination. The Information Bureau (Kominform), 
created in 1947 in response to the Truman Doctrine, 
was concerned, until its abolition in 1956, with the 
European communist parties. In the context of the 
Cold War, it nevertheless had an indirect influence 
outside Europe, in that it substituted for the theory 
of world revolution that of the campaign for peace, 
inseparable from the right of peoples to claim self- 
determination, to demand the removal of military 
bases installed in their territory and to denounce the 
military pacts binding their governments. While the 
extension of the “socialist system” in the world enlarged 
the field of reference, the Soviet Communist Party 
remained for Arab “communist and labour parties” 
the arbiter of “orthodoxies”, to the point where the 
Stalinist “deviations”, where they were acknowledged, 
were most often explained by the need to guard 
against the “intrigues” of the “imperialist camp”. It 
was by this logic that in the “post-Stalinist” period 
the interventions in Hungary (1956), then in Czecho- 
slovakia (1968) and in Afghanistan (1979) were to be 
supported and presented as a counter-balance to the 
interventions, rife at that time, of the other “camp” 
in the three “developing” continents. Finally, accord- 
ing to a tradition established from 1921 onwards, it 
was established that the diplomatic relations of the 
Soviet State, even when maintained with repressive 
Arab states, did not compromise the “proletarian inter- 
nationalism” of the Soviet Communist Party, though 
it was a “Party-State”. Among the conferences unit- 
ing elements of the “international labour movement” 
from 1957 onwards, that of 1960 had some signifi- 
cance for the region: it defined the “State of national 
democracy” as a form of progress towards socialism 
applicable to some of those countries which professed 
non-alignment and opted for a programme of eco- 
nomic and social development controlled by the pub- 
lic sector. 

Arab communist parties definitely participated in 
national struggles for liberation, sometimes armed 
(Algeria, South Arabian Federation), in movements of 
democratic opposition, sometimes in the form of civil 
war (Lebanon), paved the way for coups d’état on 
the part of Free Officers claiming to represent national 
populism, while appealing to the ideology of Arab 
unity, or supported them once established. But, with 
the exception of ‘Irak (1958) and Sudan (1969), the 
alliance fronts were de facto. Trade union affiliations 
to the C.LS.L. permitted pro-western régimes of the 
Near East, as well as nationalist movements and 
régimes, to control the type of organisation of the 
masses which, being pluralist, constituted the princi- 
pal power-base of communist parties. In certain cases 
of frontist experience (Sudan, 1969-71; ‘Irak, 1958-63 
and 1968-78), initial rivalry in the context of various 
forms of mass-organisation was followed by a seizure 
of political control by the dominant national party, 
corresponding to a renewal of repression, latent or 
violent, of the communist partners. In fact, phases of 
legality or semi-legality were to be brief. Only the ex- 
perience of South Yemen (1967-90) avoided this pat- 





tern: after a period of co-operation (1970 onwards), 
Arab nationalists in power, communists and Ba‘thists, 
constituted a unified organisation (1975), preparatory 
to the creation of an “avant-garde” party (Yemeni 
Socialist Party, 1978), defined as an instrument of 
“national democracy with a socialist perspective”. 

Internal debates mainly concerned questions of the 
definition of the nature of régimes and the charac- 
terisation of the strata of the bourgeoisie which con- 
trolled the dominant parties, and thus addressed the 
tactics of alliance, in partnership or opposition. Disag- 
reements sometimes led to schisms and/or exclusions, 
according to a conception of “democratic centralism” 
asserted by old and new communist parties and jus- 
tified by the imperatives of self-preservation during 
phases of repression and secrecy. These schisms were 
of only limited significance, except in Syria. Under 
the leadership of Kh. Bakdash, an Arab prototype of 
the Stalinist ruler in his methods and his personal 
cult, the P.C.S., declaring the primacy of Syrian over 
Lebanese land, considered the P.C.L. a subsidiary 
force, with the result that the latter decided in 1968 
unilaterally to assert its independence. The following 
year, in the context of the Israeli-Arab conflict, dis- 
agreements over tactics and the role of the party 
emerged within the P.C.S. itself. Despite phases of 
compromise, the result of this was the existence at 
the start of the 1980s of five competing organisations, 
if one includes the faction of Riyad al-Turk, the lead- 
ers of which were imprisoned by the Ba‘th. Agreement 
on a programme of reunification, initiated in 1986, 
between the four other elements, was put into effect 
the following year by only three of them; the sup- 
porters of Bakdash dissociated themselves. 

Responses to the problem of relations with nation- 
alist parties in power were different. Integration was 
sometimes envisaged, as a means of contributing to- 
wards the formulation and application of national 
charters. The Algerian Communist Party merged with 
the F.L.N. in 1964 and was subjected, with the Left 
of this party, to repression after the coup d’état of 
Hawwari Baimadyan (1965); it was relaunched in 1966 
under the title of P.A.G.S. (Hizb al-Talt‘a al -Ishtiraki) 
and in the 1970s its militants were once more asso- 
ciated with the dynamisation of the mass movement, 
resulting from the more radical evolutions of the F.L.N. 
The same development took place in Egypt, in 1965; 
freed from detention camps, the militants of the 
Communist Party (unified in 1957) merged with the 
Arab Socialist Union, But in Sudan, the attempt to 
impose this model on the Communist Party, and its 
counter-proposal of a democratic front based on par- 
ity, led from 1970 onward to a split which was fur- 
ther aggravated when the C.P. supported the coup 
by Free Officers of July 1971, more sympathetic to 
its views, but crushed within a few days; the execu- 
tion of its secretary-general and other leaders forced 
it to go underground. In Syria, then in ‘Irak, it was 
the form of a progressive nationalist front under the 
hegemony of the dominant Ba‘th parties which was 
adopted. While it persisted in Syria, it remained a 
formal framework, whereas in ‘Irak it was shattered 
when Ba‘thist control of the country was established; 
the repression which ensued, remarkable for its dura- 
tion as well as the brutality of its measures, proved 
effective. Other types of front involved countries classed 
as pro-Western. In Morocco, the Communist Party, 
dissolved by judicial decree in 1960, twice changed 
its title (Party of Progress and Socialism since 1974); 
it shared, after 1975, in the consensus over the annex- 
ation of the formerly Spanish Sahara, opposed, pend- 
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ing public consultations, by the United Nations; it was 
included among the frontist structures of the legal 
democratic opposition. Other forms related to the 
continuation of the Israeli-Arab conflict of 1967. In 
Lebanon, a national and progressive front, inspired 
by the Progressive Socialist Party (P.S.P.) and the 
P.C.L., constituted as the central Political Council of 
the National Movement at the height of the civil war, 
united all parties and organisations opposed to the 
Christian Phalangists and favouring alliance with the 
P.L.O. In the Palestinian territories occupied by Israel 
since 1967, the communists of the West Bank, inde- 
pendent of the Jordanian C.P. from 1970 onward, 
then united with those of Gaza to form the P.C.P. 
(February 1982) and contributed, in partnership with 
the P.L.O., to the organisation of the internal polit- 
ical resistance which produced the Jnifada, fighting to 
promote the preferred solution, that of a Palestinian 
state alongside that of Israel. But in both cases, this 
failed to be translated into concrete representation 
when legislative elections became possible. 

Arab unitary ideology has caused fewer problems, 
other than to prefer, rather than the organic form 
typified by the Syro-Egyptian union (1958-61), federal 
models which would preserve the democratic achieve- 
ments of each participant. Since 1967, inter-Arab 
fronts, of varying durability, or conferences, have ral- 
lied parties and organisations, in power or not, around 
common Arab causes. Nasserite, Ba‘thist, and “Arab 
nationalist” tendencies have competed all the more with 
the communists, whether during phases of opposition 
or of alliance, in that their structures, pyramidal and 
centralised, and their networks of mass-organisation 
are modelled on those of the Communist Party, 
with the difference that the first two of the above- 
mentioned tendencies constitute most often the party 
in power. The same applies to debate, populist in 
tone but borrowing from Marxist dialectic, in vary- 
ing proportions, much of its vocabulary. Trotskyite 
elements are marginal, the Maoists ephemeral. “New 
left” tendencies are represented rather by “Arab nation- 
alist” organisations, open to united action on specific 
objectives with the communist parties. 

Compared with the pre-war period, when member- 
ship of Arab communist parties varied between a few 
hundred and a few thousand, recruitment over the 
last few decades has changed the position radically. 
Although figures for the Gulf Emirates are hard to 
acquire, elsewhere the total ranges from several thou- 
sand to several tens of thousands. In pre-war condi- 
tions, with the exception of brief texts, such as the 
Communist manifesto of Marx and Engels, translated in 
1933 by Kh. Bakdash, few “classical” texts of Marxism 
were available in Arabic. From the 1940s onward, a 
sustained effort was begun in Egypt, giving prece- 
dence to the works of Stalin; this was later trans- 
ferred to Lebanon and pursued in parallel with 
translations carried out in Moscow. The press was 
more regular, in its various forms of periodicity; in 
phases of illegality, cultural publications or the exploi- 
tation of more favourable conditions in neighbour- 
ing countries permitted the dissemination of journals, 
bulletins or reviews. Publishing houses, whether depen- 
dent on the communist parties or not, produced a 
growing number of works composed by Arab Marxists: 
memoirs of political or trade union leaders, but also 
works of economy, philosophy, history. It was around 
the theme of “patrimony” (turath) that questions relat- 
ing to religion were addressed. While the Muslim 
Brotherhood [see AL-IKHWAN AL-MUSLIMON] was the 
object of polemic, the Sudanese Communist Party 





used references to the values of the past to encour- 
age, against conservative prejudices, a militant and 
progressive Islam. In the same perspective, and espe- 
cially after the Iranian Islamic revolution, forms of 
dialogue have been explored by the communist par- 
ties of the Near East with the object of establishing 
eventual convergences. These efforts have born little 
fruit. Political Islam, constituted on the basis of human- 
itarian associationism, encouraged in the 1980s by 
states as diverse as Egypt, Sudan, Algeria, Yemen and 
even Israel (in the case of Gaza) to compensate for 
suppressed democratic expectations, has become an 
implacable foe, not only of the communists, ostensibly 
those most affected, but of states themselves. 

5. The implosion of the socialist system and since: revi- 
sions and redeployments 

During the second half of the 1980s, the evolu- 
tions of the socialist system, in particular of its Soviet 
“centre”, were to demand reassessments of former the- 
oretical and practical frameworks. In all parties the 
debate was vigorous, all the more so in that after a 
period of relative prosperity, the Arab world was expe- 
riencing an accumulation of crises: Egypt had aban- 
doned the cause of confrontation with Israel; a new 
conflict had erupted between ‘Irak and Iran; the abrupt 
decline in the price of oil neutralised to some extent 
the developmental benefits which nationalisations of 
this asset had been supposed to provide, initiating or 
exacerbating cycles of debt; and the crisis of democ- 
racy made itself felt in all states professing “national 
democracy” as an ideal or pragmatic solution. The 
Yemeni Socialist Party was itself torn by fratricidal 
struggles (January 1986). Soviet perestroika and “new 
political thought” were approached primarily in terms 
of their consequences for the Arab world. The equa- 
tion between socialism and humanism was interesting, 
but disturbing in the extent to which the connection 
with the “class” perspective seemed to be abandoned, 
more particularly in terms of international relations. 
The end of the Cold War, for some, presented the 
possibility of a resolution of the Israeli-Arab conflict. 
Others were especially attentive to the setbacks of 
“real socialism” in central Europe, to the internal 
problems of the Soviet Union. The inability of the 
latter to establish a diplomatic solution of the ‘Trak- 
Kuwait conflict and the scale of the resources mobilised 
by the military coalition in 1991, prefigured its implo- 
sion the same year. The new context, that of a new 
world order, unipolar and liberal, demanded that 
consideration of these issues, already embarked upon, 
should be made more systematical. The responses 
which emerged from the congresses held at this time, 
the products of open and contradictory debates, were 
to be diverse. 

In South Yemen, the ruling P.S.Y. had begun its 
own perestroika in 1988. Unification with North Yemen 
(1990) was thereby facilitated, in the context of progress 
towards a market economy and a multi-party system, 
agreed upon by the two single parties. The second 
political force in the country following the elections 
of 1993, the P.S.P., in partnership with minor par- 
ties, succeeded in enforcing a democratic and decen- 
tralised conception of constitutional reform (February 
1994}. But conflict over the application of these meas- 
ures, the postponement of the merging of the armies 
of the two former states, led to confrontations which 
ultimately resulted in civil war. In this context, even 
recourse to a secession by the South could not save 
the P.S.Y. from destruction. 

In the majority of cases the “communist” label has 
been retained, the aspiration towards a society freed 
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from the exploitation of man by man maintaining, 
for these parties, the motivating force of a “realist” 
utopia. The long experience of “real socialism” and 
its downfall is a laboratory for the consideration of 
questions of strategy and tactics. These parties have, 
to varying degrees, democratised their structures and 
introduced new programmes more consistent with 
national, regional and international conditions. The 
ptincipal objective is democracy, the target is “unin- 
hibited liberalism”, the instrument is frontist alliance. 
In the more repressive countries, alliances constituted 
in former times have been enlarged: within ‘Irak and 
in conjunction with ‘Irakr Kurdistan as regards the 
P.C.I. and the P.C.K.I. which has derived from it 
(1993); and in the Sudan, in the context of a national 
democratic alliance which embraces the southern resis- 
tance, as regards the P.C.S. 

Others have changed their titles and orientations. 
The decision of the Palestinian Communist Party to 
tranform itself into a People’s Party (P.P.P.) was rather 
premature (October 1991); it defined the realisation 
of a Palestinian state, the objective of an entire peo- 
ple and not of a class, as the central task. In Algeria, 
the P.A.G.S. became in January 1993 the al-Tahaddt 
Party (of “challenge”: an acronym of Takaddum, Tahdith 
and Dimukratiyya). In Tunisia, a party “of the Left”, 
al-Tadjdid, replaced the P.C.T. in April 1993. In 
these two countries, minorities dissociated themselves 
from these options, described by them as “social 
democratic”. 

A further indication of these redeployments and 
revisions, the significance of which (in 1996) remains 
to be determined: the al-Nahg, a periodical for the 
exchange of views among Arab communist parties 
(1983-91), then sub-titled Review of Marxism-Leninism in 
the Arab world, has appeared since 1994 under the sub- 
title Contribution to the clarification and implantation of ratio- 
nalism. It is currently activated by an autonomous 
team of Near Eastern Marxists, some of them mem- 
bers of communist parties, others not. 
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2. Persia. 

The introduction of communist ideas in Persia was 
influenced by two events: the Constitutional Revolution 
of 1906-11 in Persia and the October 1917 Revolution 
in Russia. The first political party based on commu- 
nist ideas was the Justice Party (Firka-yi Adalat), cre- 
ated in 1917 in Baku by a group of Persian workers. 
The Justice Party changed to the Communist Party 
of Iran (Firka-yi Komunist-i Tran) in its first Congress 
in 1920. 

Communist activities were subdued during Rida 
Shah’s consolidation of power in the 1920s. The Party 
held its Second Congress only in 1927. Having moved 
closer to Moscow, the Congress described the 1921 
coup as a British plot, denouncing Rida Shah [¢.v.] 
as their appointee. In confronting the communists, 
however, Rida Shah passed a law in June 1931 ban- 
ning all political organisations threatening the consti- 
tutional monarchy or advocating collectivist ideas using 
the Arabic term zshtirakiyya “socialism”. 

The next communist phase was in the 1930s-1940s. 
Dr. Taki Arani’s Marxist group and the Tudeh (Tada) 
Party were its most prominent features. The strate- 
gies of the first and second communist phases indi- 
cated some differences. The latter put greater emphasis 
on the spread of Marxist and communist ideology 
among the intellectuals, while the former focused on 
workers. Similarly, party activists of the second phase 
were predominantly Persian-speaking intelligentsia of 
Tehran in contrast to the first phase dominated by 
Persian immigrants in the Soviet Union. Open polit- 
ical activity came to a halt once again in 1937 with 
the arrest of the “fifty-three”, including Arant. They 
were found guilty of forming a clandestine ishtrdkt 
organisation outlawed by the 193] law. 
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World War II and Rida Shah’s abdication in 1941 
helped create a more open political atmosphere. On 
their release in September 1941, a group of younger 
members of the “fifty-three” launched the Hzzb-i Tada- 
yi Tran (“Party of the tranian Masses”), which became 
one of the most significant political forces in Iran 
after its inception. The Party refrained from using 
“communist” in its title for several reasons, one of 
which was the 1931 law. Another reason was Soviet 
war-time interests, which discouraged the Party’s open 
identification with communism. Furthermore, com- 
munism as an ideology was unknown to the masses 
whose support the party aimed for. In its manifesto, 
the Tudeh accordingly stood for democracy, inde- 
pendence from foreign imperialism and loyalty to the 
Constitution. 

The Party produced its first provisional programme 
in February 1942. Unlike other secular movements, 
the Tudeh adopted a broad programme to attract a 
wider spectrum of supporters and avoid antagonising 
the clergy (‘ulama’). It rapidly established itself as the 
largest political party, with a structure, policy, and 
countrywide organisation. In 1943 it succeeded in 
having nine of its fifteen candidates elected to the 
fourteenth Madjlis. Another Tudeh achievement was 
organising labour groups in industrial cities, including 
Abadan, especially among its oil workers, Isfahan, 
Ahwaz and Rasht. In 1944-5, the party continued to 
grow, enabling it to gather crowds estimated as large 
as those of pro-constitution rallies in 1906. With these 
successes, the Tudeh held its First Party Congress in 
August 1944 to approve the party programme. The 
growth of the Party continued, reaching its peak in 
August 1946 when three of its members were given 
ministerial posts in the Prime Minister Kawam al- 
Saltana’s cabinet. The Party’s successes, at least in 
the northern regions, was at least in part due to the 
support of the occupying Red Army. 

The Tudeh’s fortunes began to change from the 
autumn of 1946 onwards, when Kawam al-Saltana’s 
government limited party activities. This helped party 
dissidents to force changes, including a debate on the 
sensitive issue of relations with the Soviet Union. One 
of their criticisms was over the party’s pro-Moscow 
policy (the Tudeh had organised a mass meeting in 
October 1944 against the government’s refusal to grant 
an oil agreement to Moscow). Internal divisions, how- 
ever, led to the moderate faction, including Khalil 
‘Aliki and other intellectuals, to leave the party in 
1947. Although free from dissidents, the Tudeh was 
soon banned under the 1931 law after the declara- 
tion of martial law in 1948. This forced the party 
underground, only to re-emerge in 195] at the height 
of the Prime Minister Mossadeq’s campaign for oil 
nationalisation [see musappIK]. This phase also came 
to an end with the August 1953 coup against 
Mossadeq’s government (the Tudeh’s refusal to inter- 
vene has since been blamed as a factor helping the 
success of the coup). 

Between 1953 to 1958, the re-installed Muhammad 
Rida Shah [9.v.] began dismantling the Tudeh by 
arresting and executing party members. By the mid- 
1960s, the Shah completed the process of controlling 
the political arena to such an extent that no inde- 
pendent organisation survived. This, along with the 
experiences of China, Vietnam, Cuba and Algeria, 
encouraged the emergence of underground socialist 
and revolutionary movements. A distinct feature of 
these movements was their general support for armed 
struggle. Most prominent among these groups were 
the Marxist Fida’iyyin, the Islamic Mudjahidin, the 








Kurdish Democratic Party Paykar (separated from 
Mudjahidin and adopting Maoist views), The Workers’ 
Road, and the Kurdish Komoleh guerrillas. These 
organisations, rather than the traditional leftist or cen- 
trist opposition, represented the anti-régime opposi- 
tion in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The most effective organisations in influencing youth 
in the 1970s and in breaking the back of the state 
during the 1977-8 revolutionary process were the 
Marxist Fida’iyyin or the Iranian Peoples’ Guerrilla 
Freedom Fighters, and the Islamic Mudjahidin or the 
Organisation of the Iranian Peoples’ Freedom Fighters. 
The latter presented a revolutionary interpretation of 
Islam sometimes inaccurately referred to as “Islamic 
Marxism”. The year 1978-9 was a watershed, since 
for the first time after the 1950s the left, including 
the Tudeh party, could organise and act openly. 

Nonetheless, the era of revolutionary solidarity and 
political openness, or perhaps anarchy, was short lived. 
The first test came in March 1979 when the provi- 
sional government called a referendum on future polit- 
ical systerns, limiting the choice between the monarchy 
and the “Islamic Republic”. Having declared support 
for the clergy’s leadership, the Tudeh participated in 
the referendum in favour of the Islamic Republic. 
The Mudjahidin also supported the referendum, but 
the Fid@iyyin boycotted it. 

Despite the support from it, the régime targeted 
Tudeh activists in 1983, putting its leaders on pub- 
lic trial, where they confessed to the party’s “betrayal” 
of the “Iranian masses”. The other major revolution- 
ary force, the Mudjahidin, went into open confron- 
tation with the Islamic Republic from 1981 onwards, 
in collusion with the then president Bani Sadr. The 
régime succeeded in overcoming this threat, driving 
the organisation into exile in Paris. The régime’s bru- 
tal confrontation and the Mudjahidin’s decision to 
move its headquarters to ‘Irak in the midst of the 
Iran-‘Irak war in the 1980s have helped discredit the 
organisation. 

The Marxist Fida’iyyin went through a serious inter- 
nal crisis after the revolution, leading to a split in 
1981. One section, known as the Majority, adopted 
similar policies to the Tudeh and joined it. The other, 
known as the Minority, rejected dictatorship of the 
proletariat, insisting on nationalism and supporting 
coalitions within the framework of bourgeois pluralism. 

The last prominent organisation to note is the 
Kurdish Democratic Party led by Dr. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
KAsimli. With its socialist orientation and support for 
Kurdish nationalist rights, the Party remains the most 
important political organisation among Iranian Kurds. 
From the late 1980s, the government began discus- 
sions with Kasimli. They were halted in 1989 with 
K4simli’s assassination in Geneva during their last 
round of negotiations. 

The 1990s thus witnessed a general decline in the 
activities of the communist, socialist or Marxist groups. 
The absence of an open political arena and the dimin- 
ished contemporary state of international socialism, 
have both contributed to this decline. 

Bibliography: S. Zabih, The Communist movement 
in Tran, Berkeley, etc. 1966; F. Buell, Communism in 
fran, Washington, D.C. 1968; E. Abrahamian, /ran 
between two revolutions, Princeton 1982, 281-375; 
Zabih, The Left in contemporary Iran, Stanford 1986; 
‘Abd Allah Burhan, Birdha, Tehran 1368/1989, 13- 
25; Hamid Shawkat, Nigaht az dariin bidjunbish-i 
éap-t Tran, Paris 1368/1969; Burhan, Sipdsat wa 
sdzman-t hizb-i Tiida, Tehran 1370/1991, 262-73; 
Kawan Bayat, Fa‘ahyyat-ha-yi Komiinist? dar dawra-yi 
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Rida Shah, Tehran 1370/1991; Diya? al-Din Ala- 

miti, Fusilli az térikh-1 mubarazat-i siyast wa idjtima‘i- 

yt fran, Tehran 1370/1991, 277-80, 343-441; Elr 
art. Communism. i-iti, with exhaustive bibls. 
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3. In Turkey. 

Communism has been a far weaker force in Turkey 
than in several other Muslim countries. This may 
partly be explained by the Turks’ attachment to Islam, 
but more particularly by their hostility to Russia (espe- 
cially during the Cold War) and the constant infight- 
ing between rival leftist groups. Between 1918 and 
1920 no less than three parties of Marxist orienta- 
tion were set up in the nascent Turkish state. These 
were linked to an underground Communist Party, al- 
lied to Moscow, and led by Dr. Sefik Hiisnii [Degmer]. 
To add to the confusion, an official Communist Party 
was set up on the initiative of Mustafa Kemal [Atatiirk] 
in October 1920, in which several of the leading 
members of his government were enrolled. However, 
all these groups were closed down in 1925, following 
the suppression of the Kurdish rebellion led by Seyh 
Sait. The Communist Party continued an underground 
existence, mainly abroad, under Degmer’s leadership, 
until 1946, when two legal socialist parties were estab- 
lished, only to be officially dissolved at the end of 
the year. Leadership of the Turkish Communist Party 
was then taken over by Zeki Bastimar, who was suc- 
ceeded by Ismail Bilen. During the Cold War, the 
party served as the orthodox voice of Soviet com- 
munism: it was based in eastern Europe and had vir- 
tually no support base in Turkey itself. 

Within Turkey, leftist groups came out into the 
open again after the coup of 27 May 1960. Several 
more or less Marxist parties were established during 
the 1960s, of which the most successful was the Turkish 
Workers’ Party (Turkiye Isgi Partisi), led by Mehmet 
Ali Aybar. However, this split apart in 1968, and 
was suppressed by the military-dominated régime of 
1971-3. During the 1970s a plethora of revolutionary 
Marxist parties and terrorist organisations emerged, 
but these were all suppressed by the military gov- 
ernment of 1980-3. Since then, Turkish communism 
has effectively withered away, except for sporadic ter- 
rorist attacks by small ultra-leftist organisations. With 
the collapse of the communist régimes of eastern 
Europe, the Turkish Communist Party has also ceased 
to exist. 

Bibliography: G.S. Harris, The origins of Commun- 
ism in Turkey, Stanford 1967; Aclan Sayilgan, Solun 
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SIAK SRI INDRAPURA [see sumatRa]. 

SIALKOT [see stvALxor]. 

SIBAK [see Faras]. 

SIBAWAYHI, pioneer Arabic grammarian, 
the author of a single, untitled work, known 
only as Kitab Stbawayhi and acknowledged as the found- 
ing text of Arabic grammatical science. All else, his 
name, origins, dates and originality, is uncertain, 
Sibawayhi having died too young and too far away 
from the cultural centres of ‘Irak to establish himself 
in the scholarly biographical tradition. 

1. Life and teachers. 

(a) Life. Stbawayhi’s name is usually given as Aba 
Bishr ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman b. Kanbar, mawé of Bani 
Harith b. Ka‘b Stbawayhi. Humbert (1995, 3-8) dis- 
cusses the many variants and argues persuasively that 
the full name arose from the need to fill the vacuum 
in the “onomastic chain”. In practice, he is never 











called anything but Sibawayhi, explained by folk ety- 
mology as Persian for “Apple fragrance” or even “30 
scents”, though actually a nickname, Sébde “Little 
Apple” (Néldeke, apud Brockelmann, I, 100). He is 
said to have been born in al-Bayda’, Shiraz, of Persian 
parents, and to have died aged between 32 and “40- 
odd” years old, probably in Fars. An approximate 
death date of 180/796 can be inferred: Stbawayhi 
died before Yinus (182/798), and al-Khalil died 
between 160/776-7 and 175/791, before the Kztab was 
written down. 

At some time, he came to Basra to study @thdr, 
i.e. the Hadith, or more explicitly jurisprudence (/ikA). 
This is important for the early history of grammar, 
and supplies the topos in which Sibawayhi is humil- 
jated into studying grammar by his linguistic inept- 
tude in the presence of Hammad b. Salama [¢.v.]. 
The other notorious incident in Stbawayhi’s career 
also involves his humiliation, this time by al-Kisa’t 
[g.v.], in a debate called al-Mas’alat al-zunbiiriyya after 
its theme, the syntax of kuntu agunnu anna ’l-‘akraba 
ashaddu las‘at™ min al-zunbiiri fa-idhd huwa hiya or idha 
huwa wyaha. Al-Kisa’t wins by bribing some Bedouin 
to support his position, and Sibawayhi goes off and 
dies of grief, consoled, some say, by a payment of 
10,000 dirhams solicited for him by al-Kisa’t. 

(b) Teachers. Nineteen names are mentioned: (i) seven 
traditionally identified by the biographers as teachers 
of Stbawayhi, and (ii) twelve connected with him in 
other ways. (i) (1) ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Ishak [g.v., also 
Sezgin, GAS, ix, 36-7], d. 117/735 or 127/745, cited 
7 tmes (see Troupeau, Lex.-index). (2) ‘Isa b. ‘Umar 
[g.v., also GAS, ix, 37-9], d. 149/766, 20 times. (3) 
Abii ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’, d. 154/771 (GAS, ix, 40-2), 57 
times. (4) Haran al-Kari’ (GAS, ix, 43-4), d. 170/786, 
5 times. (5) Abu ’l-Khattab al-Akhfash [g.v., also GAS, 
ix, 48-9], d. 157/773-4, 58 times. (6) Yanus b. Habib 
(GAS, viii, 57-8; ix, 49-50) d. 183/799-800, 217 times. 
(7) al-Khalil b, Ahmad [9.v., also GAS, viii, 51-6, ix, 
44-8], d. at the latest 175/791-2, cited by name 608 
times. 

(ii) Other names appearing in the Aztab but not con- 
sidered as teachers in the biographies (cf. Humbert, 
1995, 9-14): (8) Aba Murhib, untraced, cited once. 
(9) Ibn Mas‘ad, the Companion [¢.v.], d. 32/652-3, 
3 times. (10) Mudjahid [9.v., also GAS, viii, 22], 
d. 104/722, once. (11) al-A‘radj (GAS, ix, 34-5), 
d. 117/735, 3 times. (12) al-Hasan [al-Basri] (¢.v., 
also GAS, ix, 44], d. 110/728, twice. (13) Aba Rabi‘a 
(GAS, viii, 29), d. ca. 170/786, once. (14) Ibn Marwan, 
cf. Carter, in REI, xliv, 75, n. 2 (Troupeau has Ibn 
Marwan once as a grammarian and a Marwan al- 
Nahwi separately as a poet). (15) al-Asma‘t [¢.v., also 
GAS, viii, 71-6, ix, 66-7], d. 213/828, twice. (16) al- 
Akhfash [al-Awsat] [g.v. and see below], once. The 
preface of a Kitab manuscript recopied by Ibn Kharif 
(d. 605-10/1206-13) lists twelve masters, the seven tra- 
ditional names and five more, two already known, 
Ibn Marwan and al-Asma‘i, and three new names. 
(17) Aba Zayd al-Ansari [¢.v., also GAS, viii, 76-80, 
ix, 67-8], d. 215/830. (18) Aba ‘Ubayda [q.v., also 
GAS, viii, 67-71, ix, 65-6], d. 207/822 or 213/828. 
(19) al-Lihyani, who may be the one mentioned by 
Abu ’l-Tayyib, Maratib, 89-90 (Humbert, 12). 

All but three can be eliminated on technical or 
historical grounds as possible influences on Stbawayhi 
(cf. Humbert, 10-12, Versteegh, 1993, 161-3), Only 
‘Isa b. ‘Umar, Yinus and al-Khalil were close enough 
chronologically and intellectually to play a role in 
the creation of Sibawayhi’s grammatical system. Of 
two works credited to ‘Isa, nothing survives but a flat- 
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tering reference by al-Mubarrad (Abu ’I-Tayyib, 
Maratib*, 46; Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzha, ed. Amer, 15, says 
he has never seen a copy nor heard of anyone who 
has). ‘Isa died well before Stbawayhi and is only a 
shadowy presence in the Azta@b, usually quoted indi- 
rectly; he may have furnished information in a sim- 
ilar way to Ydanus and al-Khalil but on a much 
smaller scale. We return to Yanus and al-Khalil below. 

2. Grammatical background and origins. 

The only reliable source of information about 
primitive grammar or what we might call “proto- 
grammarians” is the Azad itself. Versteegh’s invalu- 
able survey of early Tafsir (1993) demonstrates that 
no matter what was said about language in this period 
(and the subject could hardly fail to arise!), it did not 
reach the level of a mature theory of language with 
an appropriate scientific vocabulary and methodology. 

(a) Foreign origins. There have been attempts to trace 
the origins of Arabic grammar to external influences, 
principally Greek, via Syriac [see NaAHW]. The Greek 
hypothesis achieves a major restatement about every 
hundred years, beginning with the not very-widely 
consulted Hasse (1788), after which the baton passes 
to Merx (1889), then Rundgren (1976) and Versteegh 
(1977). All these assume that Arabic grammar could 
not have evolved out of the resources of Arab-Islamic 
culture and that various systematic and terminologi- 
cal features of Arabic grammar point to Greek mod- 
els. There are no texts or circumstantial evidence for 
exchanges between Syriac scholars and early Arab 
grammarians, and the Greek case is essentially post 
hoc ergo propter hoc. The most important testimony, a 
logical work attributed to Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [g.v.], bears 
the taint of inauthenticity (it might be by his son), 
and contains almost nothing of relevance. The main 
weakness of the Greek hypothesis, however, is that it 
explains so little of the grammar in the Kitab. An 
Indian origin has been proposed for phonological the- 
ory, argued confidently by Danecki and equally firmly 
refuted by Law. Lack of documents and circumstan- 
tial evidence again undermine the case, coupled with 
insufficient symmetry between the systems. 

(b) Indigenous origins. The traditional narrative ascrib- 
ing the invention of grammar to Abu ’l-Aswad al- 
Dw?alt [¢.v.], thence through generations of scholars 
up to and beyond Sibawayhi, has an inner coher- 
ence which corresponds well to the likely stages in 
the growth of linguistic consciousness, responding to 
the increasing volatility of Arabic and the need for a 
definitive form of the text upon which the new Islamic 
civilisation now depended. But this neither caused, 
nor can it explain, Stbawayhi’s grammatical system. 
Extensive similarities between legal reasoning and the 
grammar of the Aztab (cf. Carter, in REI, xliv, 86-91) 
encourage the hypothesis that Sibawayhi found his 
inspiration in law. We are not told how he got his 
legal training, but after the incident with Hammad 
b. Salama he “went off and attached himself to the 
madjlis of al-Akhfash with Ya‘kib al-Hadrami and al- 
Khalil and the rest of the nahwiyyiin” (al-Zadjdjadji, 
Madjalis, 155): in other words, of the leading author- 
ity on Arabic, a major Reader, sundry “grammari- 
ans” (if such they were, see below), and the older 
man who would later preserve his work. He thus 
remained within the philological tradition implied by 
the conventional histories: Kur’dn, secular language 
and early systematisation, with the future disciple al- 
Akhfash having the seniority to act as host for this 
astonishingly fertile gathering of minds. 

(c) Grammar before Sibawayhi. The Kitab reflects con- 
temporary grammatical thinking very clearly though 








not always precisely. Three themes are important here: 
(i) the Kitab as evidence for early “Schools” of gram- 
mar, (ii) the “nahwtyyiin” and (iii) the debt to specific 
masters named in the Azad. 

(i) Schools. If you believe that grammar only 
reached its scientific perfection through Sibawayhi, 
then the existence of “Schools” before him is incon- 
ceivable. Darwinism is not found before Darwin. 
Baalbaki (Stud. Ar. et Isl., 24) detects the roots of the 
famous “Basran” and “Kifan” dichotomy already in 
the Kitab, and Talmon (in BSOAS, xlviii) identifies a 
“Medinan School” on the basis of three references in 
the Aitab and other later evidence, adding for good 
measure the names of two Meccan “grammarians” 
prior to Sibawayhi. Nothing is known about their 
grammatical opinions, however, except for Ibn Mar- 
wan, whose dispute with Abi ‘Amr is reported in the 
Kitab (Talmon, in JAOS, civ), and no significant inter- 
pretative benefits arise from reducing the inevitable 
conflicts of opinion among these early figures to a 
system of “Schools”. 

(ii) The nahwiyyin. This word (always plural) 
occurs 20 times in the Azad referring to an anony- 
mous group of participants in the grammatical debate. 
Their anonymity is disputed by Talmon (in ZAL, viii), 
who also argues that the nahwiyyiin were highly sophis- 
ticated thinkers. From the way Sibawayhi cites them, 
however, one must conclude that he regarded their 
grammatical reasoning as inferior; in most of the 
exchanges he either rejects or severely criticises them, 
e.g. [*a‘tahini] is incorrect, not said by the Arabs, but 
the nahwiyyiin have created it “by analogy (kasihu)” 
(i, 383/i, 335). It seems unlikely that Sibawayhi saw 
himself as one of the nahwiyyiin, which raises a deli- 
cate question: who, then, were the real “grammari- 
ans”? Sibawayhi had no name for “grammar” as such, 
which was eventually called nahw on the assumption 
that this was what the nahwiyyiin were doing in the 
Kitab. 

(iii) Specific masters, Sibawayhi drew directly 
and indirectly upon the knowledge of several inform- 
ants and scholars, but only Yinus and al-Khalil were 
intimately involved with the creation of the Azab (see 
below on al-Akhfash). 

Yunus is mentioned 217 times, and although his 
exact role is difficult to pin down, Sibawayhi disagrees 
with him more often and more conspicuously than 
with al-Khalil. For example, he is particularly severe 
on Yinus’s claim that min kuddam™ should be vocalised 
min kuddam*: “that is one way of speaking, although 
no Arab actually ever says it” Adda madhhab” illa 
annahu laysa yakiluhu ahad™ min al-‘Arab (i, 47/ii, 43). 
Even though Sibawayhi occasionally sides with Yanus 
against al-Khalil (e.g. on the truncated vocative ya 
kadi against al-Khalil’s ya kad?, ii, 289/ii, 315), Yanus 
tends to hold views which do not fit into Sibawayhi’s 
scheme. 

Al-Khalil is quoted by name or by implication 
(sa’altuhu, etc.) on almost every page of the Kitab and 
was clearly an inexhaustible source of data and the- 
oretical inspiration for Stbawayhi. Reuschel confines 
Sibawayhi’s role to merely organising what al-Khalil 
taught him, a position which it is as difficult to refute 
as to accept. Fischer is at the other pole; having 
examined the discarded phonological terminology of 
al-Khalil preserved by al-Kh”arazmi, he concludes 
that al-Khalil was mainly a “morphophonologist” and 
may well have been unaware of the basic principles 
of Sibawayhi’s grammar. Danecki even argues that 
al-Khalil’s phonological ideas were primitive in com- 
parison with those of Stbawayhi. All this accords with 
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the biographical constant that al-Khalil is usually titled 
“the Prosodist” (Sahib al-‘ariid) and also recognised as 
the founder of lexicography, while Sibawayhi’s asso- 
ciation with the creation of grammar is not seriously 
challenged. What stands out is al-Khalil’s interest in 
the following: (i) compound syntactic units function- 
ing as single words (the terms muntaha ’l-ism and tamam 
al-ism are associated with al-Khalil, e.g. 1, 350/i, 306), 
(ii) the principle that a speaker who begins an equa- 
tional sentence is obliged to finish it with a predicate 
(e.g. i, 394/i, 346), (iii) the role of the listener’s knowl- 
edge (i, 453/i, 403), (iv) the relationship between fre- 
quency and elision ¢.g. i, 143/i, 120). But Sibawayhi 
does not always agree with al-Khalil, e.g. i, 181/i, 
151, where hadha ragjul“ akhit zayd" intended to mean 
“this is a man [like] Zayd’s brother” is labelled “incor- 
rect and weak” (kabih wa da‘if). A genius is known 
by the questions he asks, as has been said already of 
al-Khalil (Braunlich, in Jslamica, ii, 61), and Sibawayhi’s 
questions, no matter how much he depended on his 
teachers for the answers, were inspired by a concept 
of language that was at best only latent in al-Khalil’s 
intuitive and unsystematic perception. 

3. The contents of the Kitab. 

The following is a summary of the repertoire of 
ideas which all subsequent grammar exploited and 
still exploits. 

(a) Arrangement. Although a large work (printed edi- 
tions are more than 900 pages), the order of the 
material and the internal cross-references reveal an 
unmistakable plan. The Kitab begins with seven intro- 
ductory chapters (probably the same as a Risdla 
attributed to Sibawayhi which forms the core of al- 
Zadjdjadji’s al-Idah), after which Sibawayhi deals with 
Arabic grammar in the order syntax, morphology, and 
phonology. 

The “Risdla” is as close as we come to an orderly 
statement of Sibawayhi’s linguistic presuppositions (or 
postulates, as Suleiman, in JSS, xxxv, 258 would have 
it). It is perhaps an exaggeration to say that “Sibawayhi 
never explicitly states the basic theoretical principles 
on which he works” (Bohas/Guill./Koul., 33), but he 
is certainly casual about it. Nevertheless it is from 
these introductory sections that we learn there are 
three parts of speech, two discrete sets of vowels and 
inflections, a number of internal hierarchies (see below), 
a fundamental subject-predicate structure, an assort- 
ment of lexical, semantic and phonological accidents 
such as synonymy, polysemy, elision and substitution, 
a group of formal and semantic criteria and a range 
of non-standard phenomena permitted only in poetry. 

(b) Data. The object of study is kalam “speech”, i.e. 
every speech act (including Kur’an and poetry) which 
fulfils the criteria of structural and semantic adequacy. 
Kalam does not imply any particular length or num- 
ber of constituents (cf. Talmon, in ZDMG, cxxxviii, 
80-8), still less anything as specific as “sentence” (only 
later termed djumia), and may also denote “prose” in 
contrast with “poetry” but not exclusively (Ivanyi, 
Proceedings, 210-12). Data are of three kinds, the Kur’an, 
poetry and the usage of the “Arabs”, i.e. the Bedouin, 
and are adduced in one of these three forms or in 
the familiar symbolic representations of the type zayd” 
darabtuhu., Ivanyi has tabulated the introductory for- 
mulae indicating Sibawayhi’s estimate of the data’s 
authenticity. Although the Kur’an is stated to have 
been sent down “in the speech of the faithful” (‘ala 
kalam al-‘bad, i, 167/i, 139) Stbawayhi did not give 
linguistic priority to Kur’anic usage, nor is there any 
hint of a doctrine of i‘djaz [g.v.] at this stage. He is 
aware of the various kird’at and not always in favour 








of certain Readings (Baalbaki, in ZAL, xv; Brockett), 
but avoids embroiling himself in doctrinal implications, 

Poetry (1,056 lines, Djum‘a, 116, from 231 poets 
in 26 tribes, ibid, 14) was originally quoted without 
attribution. Traditionally, it was al-Djarmi who counted 
1,050 verses and added the names except for 50 he 
could not identify (but see Djum‘a, 214). Only three 
contemporary poets, Aban al-Lahiki, Bashshar b. Burd 
and Khalaf al-Ahmar are quoted, and all three cita- 
tions are suspect. As with the Kuran, poetic data 
have no priority over the Bedouin Arabic, but Siba- 
wayhi acknowledges that poetic usage may differ from 
prose, usually dialect features which were not adopted 
into standard Arabic. 

Proverbial expressions (mathal) are recognised as 
non-productive (e.g. i, 24/i, 18). Surprisingly little 
Hadith material is quoted in the Kidb: there are a 
few fragments identifiable as Hadiths, and the famous 
kullu mawlid” yiiladu ‘ala ‘Ifitri, etc. is found in i, 
396/i, 348. But the Prophet Muhammad is nowhere 
mentioned in the Aitéb, and even Hadiths are intro- 
duced as if they were part of ordinary speech, e.g. 
by kawluhum (cf. ‘Udayma, 762; Hadithi 1980, 59). 

The ideal language is what Stbawayhi calls “good 
old Arabic” al-lugha ’l-‘arabiyya ’l-kadima ’l-qjayyida 
(ii, 424/ii, 474), ie. Hidjazt (al-higjaziyya hiya ‘l-lugha 
Lila ‘l-kudma (ii, 41/ii, 37). Levin (in JSAI, xvii) shows 
that Sibawayhi made his own enquiries of the Bedouin 
as well as relying on second-hand evidence. It is also 
significant (7bid., 235) that Stbawayhi contrasts the arti- 
ficial constructs of the nahwiyyiin with the natural usage 
of Bedouin informants and urges speakers to follow 
only the “Arab” way. His dismissal of some Bedouin 
usages as “incorrect” (zbid., 236) has important theo- 
retical implications, likewise the idea that the reasons 
for a usage can be lost, e.g. why some proper names 
have alif-lam (i, 268/i, 228, perhaps from al-Khalil). 

These three kinds of data and their representations 
in model utterances are the evidence for the “way” 
correct Arabic is spoken (writing is marginal, though 
the Kitab does mention the formula for beginning let- 
ters, amma ba‘du, i, 470/i, 418). Stbawayhi’s word for 
“way” is usually nahw, e.g. sa-tarad hadha ‘l-nahwa fi 
kalamihim “you will see this way [of speaking] in their 
speech” (i, 243/i, 207), but he also uses the synonyms 
sabil, tarika, madhhab, wadjh, magjra, occasionally even 
sunna and shar“. He therefore treats kalam as a set of 
acts judged pragmatically by motive, structure and 
communicative effectiveness, not as a set of logical 
propositions judged by semantic content and _falsi- 
fiability. Truth and falsehood are irrelevant: salam 
is evaluated (i, 7/i, 7) in terms of its structural cor- 
rectness, as (ethically) “good” hasan or “bad” kabih, 
ie. well-formed or ill-formed (with synonyms damil, 
radi”, etc.), and by its communicative effectiveness, as 
(ethically) “right” mustakim (compare nahw with siat, 
sunna). Incomprehensible speech is “wrong” mufdl, i.e. 
perverted. Communicative success or failure are 
absolute, but structural correctness may be graded, 
ahsan, agjwad etc. Speech may even be mustakim kabih, 
i.e. making sense though structurally incorrect (espe- 
cially in poetry), but is normally only “permissible”, 
G@’iz, if it is structurally complete, yahsun al-sukit ‘alayhi, 
and semantically self-sufficient, mustaghni. 

(c) General principles. Kalam itself is segmented in two 
ways, into word classes and word positions. There are 
only three formal categories, ism, fil and harf ga’a 4- 
ma‘na [g.vv.]. Not too much distortion results from 
equating ism with “noun” and f7 with “verb”, although 
“verb” is far closer to the Greek rhema with its impli- 
cations of “predicate” than the Arabic fil, which 
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means simply “[word denoting] an act”. But the def- 
inition of harf ga’a li-ma‘na assumes a knowledge of 
Stbawayhi’s concept of word position or mawdi‘ 

Mawdi‘ “place”, more fully mawdi‘ fi “I-kalam “place 
in speech” is Sibawayhi’s term for the position in 
which a speech element is used (cf. the notion of 
“function” in Western linguistics). In this sense, mawdi‘ 
is simply taken over from ethical terminology, where 
it commonly denotes the “place” of an act as deter- 
mining its goodness or badness (cf. Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
and the early jurists). Each mawdi‘ represents a spe- 
cific linguistic act, thus mawdi‘ al-mda’ is “the place 
for calling”, realised by the word ya expressing the 
meaning ma‘nd [g.v.] of that act, viz. ma‘na ‘l-nida’ 
“the meaning of calling”. This brings us back to harf, 
which, unlike the noun or verb, is formally and seman- 
tically unclassifiable and can only be defined by what 
the speaker does with it, hence y@ is harf nida’? “a par- 
ticle of calling”, ie. used to perform an act whose 
meaning is “calling”. The general definition of harf is 
implicitly harf gaa li-ma‘nd “x”, where “x” is one of 
the seventy or so linguistic acts identified by Stbawayhi 
as a mawdi‘/ma‘na, all denoted by verbal nouns exactly 
as in fikh. Every particle is defined in this way: /a@ = 
harf [dja’a li-ma‘na] ‘l-nafy, in = harf [qja’a li-ma‘na] 
‘I-shart and so on. It follows that Sitbawayhi has lit- 
tle time for lexical meaning, since merely explaining 
one word by another leads to infinite regression (ii, 
312/ii, 339). 

The correlative of mawdi‘ is manzila, and just as 
mawdi‘ connotes function and syntagmatic features, so 
manzila represents status on the paradigmatic axis. 
Thus two elements from different form classes, if they 
have the same status, manzila, may occur in the same 
function, mawdi‘, e.g. the particle ma in Hidjazi usage 
has the status of the verb /aysa (i, 27/i, 22). A third 
term in this set, mawki‘, denotes simply the occur- 
rence of an element in the string without regard to 
its function: compare ii-kina mawdi akhar “kana has 
another place” (i, 21/i, 16), i.e. “there is another way 
to use kana”, with lam la yaka‘u ba‘daha fa‘ala “fa‘ala 
never occurs after lam” (i, 457/i, 407, and cf. 
Versteegh, in Arabica, xxv). 

Consequent on all this is the principle, often raised 
by al-Khalil and fully exploited by Sibawayhi, that 
compound units may have the status of a simple ele- 
ment and so be substitutable for it. The Azad iden- 
tifies a number of units with the manzila of a “single 
noun” (ism wahid), such as noun + adjective, annexed 
nouns, demonstrative + noun, categorical /4 + noun, 
anna + noun, relative clause and antecedent, ayy + rel- 
ative clause, an + subordinate verb, idhan + verb, verb 
+ agent pronoun suffix, and verb + preposition. Levin’s 
suggestion (Studies in Isl. hist.) that kalima in the Kitab 
is (with Levin’s own reservations) partially equivalent 
to “morpheme” is illuminating, but the relationship 
between kalima and ism wahid needs further exploration. 

Manzila also implies a hierarchy, since the range 
of an element’s forms and functions depends on its 
status. For instance, the verbal status of the “five par- 
ticles” inna, anna etc., allows them to operate on nouns 
and give them dependent (nas) form in the same way 
as ‘ishriina has verbal status and effect, but none of 
them have the paradigmatic freedom (tasarmuf) of verbs 
fi, 279/1, 241). The system accommodates several hier- 
archies, most of which are set out in the introduc- 
tory paragraphs of the Kiab and have been collected 
by Baalbaki (in ZAL, ii). They include the priority of 
nouns over verbs, singular over dual and plural, mas- 
culine over feminine, indefinite over definite, simpler 
word patterns over more complex, “lighter” vowels 





over “heavier”, mahmiisa consonants over magjhiira. 
Sibawayhi also regards time as closer to verbs and 
place to nouns (i, 16/i, 12). None of this violates the 
linearity of nahw: a speech element can only occur in 
the “chaine parlée” (Martinet), and its status deter- 
mines its place(s) in the chain just as civil rank deter- 
mines the place(s) of an individual in society. 

The symmetry and coherence of Sibawayhi’s gram- 
mar are assured by fiyas “analogy” [g.v.], which uni- 
fies linguistic practice through structural similarities 
and enables the generation of new utterances. Siba- 
wayhi’s use of kiyds has been compared with early 
juridical arguments and Baalbaki (Misc.) shows how 
the mechanisms of analogical reasoning are all there, 
even if the formal terminology is lacking. Gwynne has 
examined a fortiori arguments in the Awab and con- 
cluded that this kind of reasoning passed from law 
to grammar, then directly to theology. For Stbawayhi, 
it was the speakers who made analogies: “they some- 
times liken one thing to another, even if they are not 
alike in all respects” (i, 93/1, 77, using shabbaha). His 
readers are told to do the same: fa-ala hadha fa-kis 
hadha ’l-nahwa “so make analogies on this for this way 
[of speaking]” (i, 163/ii, 167, note édsa in the con- 
text of nakw), but he also warns against analogical 
extension of non-standard forms: /@ yanbaghi laka an 
takisa ‘ala al-shadhdh “you should not base analogies 
on anomalies”, i, 398/i, 351. 

There is a conspicuous pragmatism in Sibawayhi, 
no doubt inspired by al-Khalil. As well as a speaker, 
mutakallim, there is always a listener, mukhdtab, who 
determines whether an utterance is “right”, mustakim, 
or “wrong”, muhal, though not its structural correct- 
ness. The listener’s knowledge is a decisive factor in 
elision, and can also affect other choices of the speaker: 
as well as marartu bi-rajulayni muslim” wa-kafir" a speaker 
may say muslim’ wa-kafir"” “as if answering the ques- 
tion ‘who were they?’ ... even if the listener does not 
say anything, for the speaker’s words will go accord- 
ing to what you might have asked him” (i, 214/i, 
182). Psychological and contextual explanations are 
frequently offered (cf. Buburuzan) and there is even 
a hint at the concept of body-language (i, 279/i, 240). 

(d) Syntax. The primary purpose of speech is the 
making of statements, and the grammarian’s task is 
to account for “the actions performed by the speaker 
in order to construct a linguistic sequence appropri- 
ate to his specific intended meaning” (Guillaume, in 
ist. Ep. Lang., viii, 53). For Sibawayhi, each act is 
normally realised as a binary unit, with one active 
element, the @mil [g.v.] “operator” and one passive, 
the ma‘mil fthi “operated on”, and the effects of that 
‘amal “operation” appear as an explicit or implicit 
variation in the word-ending 7rab [9.v.]. Thus the act 
of nda’ is realised through an active operator, the 
harf nda’ and a passive mundda. Ultimately, the speaker 
is the operator (i, 166/i, 139), which is why in some 
units, e.g. wdafa, badal and ibuda’), both parts are pas- 
sive (mudaf/mudaf ilayhi, mubdal/mubdal minhu, mubtada’ 
[bthi]/mabni ‘alayhi). Ibnda’ is a special case, as the 
speaker’s act of predicating has no morphological con- 
sequences (subject and predicate remain independent, 
marfi‘) unless the statement is modalised by verbs such 
as kana, zanna etc. (Guillaume, 60-1). 

The division into only three word classes, nouns, 
verbs and particles, is not the whole story. Several 
subclasses of nouns and verbs are distinguished (like 
the furif) by their function, e.g. adjectival qualifier, 
sifa or na‘t, space/time qualifier, zarf; circumstantial 
qualifier, Aa/, personal pronoun, damir or mudmar, 
demonstrative noun, ism al-ishdra or al-ism al-mubham, 
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relative noun, ism mawsiil, verbal noun, masdar, vari- 
ous verbal complements, maf‘al, nominal verb, ism al- 
fil (including interjections), dependent phrase sila and 
verb of surprise, fi? al-ta‘agjdjub. Transitivity is described 
in detail, confirming that any similarity between the 
Arabic muta‘addi and the Graeco-Latin transitivus is 
coincidence, the nearest term in Sibawayhi to our 
sense of “transitive” being waka‘a/awka‘a (Levin, Stud. 
or.). A corollary of the substitution principle mentioned 
above is the separation principle embodied in the 
expression ‘shriina dirham”, which stands for all those 
units whose first element has obligatory ¢anwin or the 
equivalent and whose second element is structurally 
and semantically detachable (Carter, in BSOAS, xxxv). 
Finally, Stbawayhi’s treatment of kala, zanna, etc., and 
their effect on predicative utterances, displays a degree 
of refinement we are only just beginning to appreciate. 

(e) Morphology. The morphological section of the 
Kitab occupies about half the work in sheer bulk. As 
well as enumerating all the known patterns for nouns, 
verbs and particles, Sibawayhi categorises them by 
number of radicals (minimum two, maximum five), 
carefully distinguishing these from augments. The rela- 
tion between declinability, gender and word-pattern, 
and the connection between pattern and function, are 
investigated, including the unusual behaviour of proper 
nouns and foreign names. Derivation, ishtikak [q.v.], 
is discussed in detail (Leemhuis shows that Sibawayhi 
analyses Stems II and IV much more delicately than 
later grammarians). Varieties of éanwin are treated, 
and long chapters are devoted to the diminutive, the 
dual and sound and broken plurals. Pause, rhyme, 
exclamation and phonetic reduction (tarkhim) are 
described, the last two in the syntax section, where 
they rightly belong as a feature of the vocative. In 
short, very little is left out, though al-Zubaydr proudly 
published a list of more than eighty forms Stbawayhi 
missed (Kitab al-Istidrak, see below). 

(f) Phonology. This occupies the seven dense and 
laconic final chapters of the Azab. Although Sibawayhi 
refers to sounds by their graphic form, it is clear that 
(following al-Khalil) he knew the difference between 
the name of a letter, the grapheme and the phoneme. 
He also knew that the set of Arabic sounds (our 
“phoneme inventory”) was limited and distinctive, and 
he gives precise descriptions of their place and man- 
ner of articulation [see HUROF AL-HIDjA’]. Dialectal and 
conditioned variants (allophones) are reviewed, also 
the Arabisation of foreign sounds, and the role of 
ease of articulation, proximity and frequency fully 
acknowledged; this includes vocalic allophones arising 
from imala, rawm and ishmam, processes not unlike 
umlaut. Assimilation is recognised as occurring not 
only within but between words. Phonological con- 
straints on syllabic structure and the morphological 
results are treated, as are sound changes arising from 
metathesis, elision, substitution and conversion. Totally 
lacking is any mention of fagwid, though there are 
frequent references to the way individual Kur anic 
sounds or words are “read”, i.e. textually rather than 
liturgically. 

Stbawayhi’s terminology applies uniformly at all 
levels; every syntactic, morphological and phonologi- 
cal unit has a nahw or way of use according to its 
status manzila and function mawdi‘, by which it is 
judged to be structurally correct, hasan, or incorrect, 
kabith, with analogy, kiyds, as the controlling principle. 
For obvious reasons, there is no call for muhal, “incom- 
prehensible”, outside syntax, but we sometimes find 
“right”, mustakim, in a morphological context where 
the choice of a certain form affects communication 








Gi, 60/ii, 55). Sibawayhi also understood the nature 
of metalanguage; with al-Khalil he often tests the lin- 
guistic status of elements by artificially converting them 
into proper names, and he is alert to the problems 
of purely theoretical examples (Ayoub). 

4. The text and editions of the Kitab. 

(a) Composition. The Kitab survives because of al- 
Akhfash, a service for which he has not been given 
due credit. Stbawayhi died before he could bring his 
work into publishable form, and it was al-Akhfash 
who helped him write the first draft, so to speak, and 
he alone who gathered it up and later used it for his 
own teaching. Through this epistemological bottleneck 
passed a work of transcendent genius. After Stbaway- 
hi’s death, Yinus was shown a book of some thou- 
sand pages which had emerged from this collaboration, 
and he certified it as an authentic digest of al-Khalil’s 
and Sibawayhi’s knowledge, thus retrospectively defin- 
ing the academic pedigree of the Kitab and confirm- 
ing its large size ab initio. There is something rather 
convincing about a story which so innocently avoids 
the pitfall of fabricating an igja@za when such mech- 
anisms patently did not exist. The lack of precedent 
accounts better than Sibawayhi’s premature death for 
the Kitab’s unusual form (no title, no preface, no con- 
clusion); if he had time for a thousand pages, the 
absence of literary formalities can only have been 
because there were no models. The Kitab shows no 
trace of the well-established epistolary manner (still 
less of any dipping into translations from Greek or 
Syriac), and the originality of the work lies as much 
in its style as its content; it is one of the earkest 
“books” in Arabic at all, hence its default title Kitab 
Stbawayhi. 

(b) Manuscripts. Humbert 1995 lists 77 extant man- 
uscripts, and a 78th has recently been found (Humbert, 
Dévelop., 133). The oldest is a fragment from 351/962 
(chs. 184-277, 288-312), and the earliest complete copy 
is dated 588/1192-3. Al-Mubarrad, who studied the 
Kitab with al-Djarmi and al-Mazini, two pupils of al- 
Akhfash, is responsible for the creation of a “vulgate”, 
which included his own glosses, but there were alter- 
native transmissions, notably of Abi ‘Ali al-Farist 
(d. 377/987), who showed an outstanding interest in 
collecting Azab manuscripts. He represents a stage in 
the history of the Azab when scholars eagerly sought 
and collated manuscripts, culminating in the emer- 
gence of two “standard editions”, an Eastern version 
associated with al-Zamakhshari and an Andalusian 
version associated with al-Rabahi. The Zamakhshari 
recension is easily recognised by the addition of 
al-ha’it in the very first line and a haplology in the 
last foho. 

Completely outside these two dominant traditions 
is the Milan fragment, containing chs. 327 to 435, 
ie. about one-sixth of the Kizdb. This manuscript, ten- 
tatively dated by Humbert to the 5th/]1th century, 
exhibits enough textual and marginal divergences from 
the mainstream versions to point to a totally inde- 
pendent line of transmission. There is evidence, slight 
and tantalising, to connect this version directly with 
Tha‘lab, the chief “Kifan” grammarian and bitter 
rival of al-Mubarrad, and its forthcoming publication 
will greatly improve our knowledge of the Azad. 

(c) Editions. (1) Le lire de Sibawaihi, ed. Hartwig 
Derenbourg, Paris 1881-9, repr. Hildesheim 1970. 
(2) Kitab Sibawayhi, ed. Kabir-Uddin Ahmed Khan 
Bahadur, Calcutta 1887. (3) Kitab Sibawayhi, Bulak 
1898-1900, repr. Baghdad [1965]. (4) Kitab Sibawayhi, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Harin, 5 vols., Cairo 
1968-77, 2nd ed. 1977. (5) Beirut, 1967. German 
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translation, Gustav Jahn, Sibawaihi’s Buch tiber die 
Grammatik, tibersetzt und erklart, Berlin 1895-1900, repr. 
Hildesheim 1969. See further Humbert, Studies, 179- 
82, 1995, 27-40. 

(d) Commentaries. Of more than 80 ancillary titles 
listed in Sezgin, GAS, ix, 58-63, 242, only 21 are 
extant. Five have been published, viz no. 20, Ibn al- 
Nahhas, Sharh abydt Stbawayhi, ed. Z.Gh. Zahid, Beirut 
1986; no. 29, al-Zubaydi (GAS, ix, 222), no. 37, Ibn 
al-Sirafi, Sharh abyat Sibawayhi, ed. M.‘A. Sultan, n.p. 
1979, no. 39, Hariin b. Misa, Sharh ‘uyiin Kitab 
Stbawayhi, ‘A.R.SA.L. ‘Abd Rabbih, Cairo 1984; no. 
48, al-Djawaliki (GAS, ix, 242). Add al-Zadjdjadji, [dah 
(GAS, ix, 94), translated by C.H.M. [Kees] Versteegh, 
The explanation of linguistic causes. Az-Caggagi’s theory of 
grammar. Introduction, translation, commentary, Amsterdam 
1995. Partial editions: no. 25, al-Siraff, Sharh Kitab 
Stbawayhi, ed. R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 1986 (2 
vols.), no. 28, Aba ‘Ali al-Farisi, al-Ta‘ka, ed. ‘A. b. 
H. al-Kizi, Cairo 1990 (1 vol.), no. 31, al-Rummani 
(GAS, ix, 112). Extracts from al-Siraff in Jahn and 
Balak, where also extracts from no. 43, al-A‘lam al- 
Shantamari’s Tahstl ‘ayn al-dhahab. 

(e) Reference works. Sezgin, GAS, ix, 51-63, 241-2, 
incorporating W. Diem, Bibhographie/ Bibliography, Sekun- 
darliteratur zur einheimischen arabischen Grammatikschreibung, 
in C.H.M. Versteegh, K. Koerner, H.-J. Niederehe 
(eds.), The history of linguistics in the Middle East, 
Amsterdam 1983, 195-250 (= Historiographia linguistica, 
viii (1981), 431-86), with supplements in ZAL, x, xi, 
xii, xiv. Indispensable resources are: G. Troupeau, 
Lexique-index du Kitab de Sibawayhi, Paris 1976; ‘A.Kh. 
‘Udayma, Fahdris Kitab Sibawayhi wa-dirasa lahu, Cairo 
1975; A.R. Naffakh, Fihris shawahid Stbawayhi, Beirut 
1970; G. ‘Awwad, Sibawayhi imam al-nuhat fi athar al- 
darisin khilal ithnay ‘ashar kann”, Baghdad 1978; Kh. 
‘A.R. al-Hadithi, Abniyat al-sarf fi Kitab Sibawayhi, 
Baghdad 1965; the index of Hariin’s iad edition, 
also Schaade and Mosel. 

5. Sibawayhi’s pupils and the legacy of 
the Kitad. 

(a) Pupils. Sibawayhi only had two pupils that we 
know anything about, al-Akhfash and Kutrub [¢.v.]. 
Three others are merely names: al-Nashi, much 
admired by al-Mubarrad, al-Ziyadi, who apparently 
read the Kitab with Sibawayhi and al-Mazini (see 
Humbert 1995, 15, n. 35 on both) and one ‘Utba 
al-Nahwi, described as min ashdb Stbawayh, Aghani', 
xvii, 16, perhaps the same as al-‘Utbi in al-Zubaydi, 
Tabakat, 44. 

Of the two recognised pupils, al-Akhfash is remark- 
able for his role in the composition and transmission 
of the Azdb, and Kutrub is perhaps more remarkable 
for having had nothing to do with either, as he sim- 
ply “studied the Aitab with Sibawayhi”. This is a 
problem, of course, since there was strictly speaking 
no Awzab for him to study. He was about the same 
age as Sibawayhi and thus more of a fellow-student 
than a pupil; his reputation as a “dissenting gram- 
marian”, in Versteegh’s phrase, makes it difficult to 
imagine him as a student of Sibawayhi and impossi- 
ble to consider him a disciple. Since none of his works 
survive (nor any of al-Akhfash) there is no way to 
know the full technical basis for his unique gram- 
matical position. For al-Akhfas, at least, we can hope 
to reconstruct his views from his numerous glosses on 
the Krad. 

(b) Grammar after Sibawayhi. In the years after Siba- 
wayhi’s death, the Azad went into occultation. Bernards 
has explored this phase and shown how the Kitab 
began to acquire prestige only with al-Mubarrad 





(d. 285/898 [¢.v.]), which fits nicely with Humbert’s 
independent conclusion that it was al-Mubarrad who 
laid the foundations for a standard Azad text. Thus 
al-Yazidi (d. 202/818, studied with al-Khalil but not 
with Sibawayhi) can praise the “Basran” grammari- 
ans without even mentioning Sibawayhi. Al-Akhfash 
taught the Kiab to only three disciples, al-Djarmi, al- 
Mazini and ‘Abd Allah b. Hani, though it was also 
known to al-Kisa’? and al-Farra’ who play, however, 
no part in its transmission. Al-Djarmi and al-Mazini 
both energetically promoted the Aas, and the latter 
admonished: “anyone who thinks they can do better 
than the Kitab should show some humility!”. When 
al-Djahiz presented a copy as a gift to a wazir, the 
work’s fame was assured; by al-Mubarrad’s time, the 
difficulty of the Kiéb was compared with riding on 
water and eventually it was crowned with the title 
“the Kuran of grammar”. The growing prominence 
of the Kitab is linked also with the emergent “Basran” 
and “Kifan” schools, with Tha‘lab declaring that the 
Kitab was the work of 42 scholars and he could very 
well do without it! But the Awad itself (pace Baalbaki, 
Stud. ar. et isl.) gives little support to the polemicists; 
Sibawayhi is so careful to balance systematic regu- 
larity kiyas against observed data, sama‘, that he can 
hardly be claimed as a representative of either school. 

Arabic grammar is not static, and although the 
Kitab remained the reference point for all subsequent 
developments, the science itself moved on. Prescriptive 
needs were fulfilled, methodological theory elaborated, 
curricular requirements accomodated, and the rela- 
tively junior science of rhetoric was established. 

Comparison of Sibawayhi’s vocabulary with later 
grammar (Troupeau, Lex.-index, 18-25) makes the qual- 
itative and quantitative changes plain. Absent from 
the Kitab are, amongst others, madj@z/hakika, nathr/ 
nagm, fa@ida/ifada, djumla, madjhiil, hukm, dabita, iktada, 
mahall, rabit, salb, n@sikh, bastt/murakkab, shamsi/kamart 
and all abstract nouns of the type wsmiyya, fi‘lyya. 
Terms were created for many items Sibawayhi left 
unnamed, e.g. tamyiz, kana ‘l-nakisa/‘l-tamma, la li-nafy 
al-djins, ma al-nasikha, ma al-daymiima, af“Gl al-kuliib, 
alf@l al-mukaraba, etc. 

Troupeau’s index also exposes the extreme rarity 
of many terms in the Aziab. Abstractions such as “arad, 
djawhar, hudjdja, sitra, djins, sinf, occur in single figures, 
naw‘ only 11 times, with madda and hayula completely 
absent, suggesting that Sibawayhi was not greatly inter- 
ested in categories, or rather that the expression of 
class membership was already catered for by the indige- 
nous metaphor of umma (23 times) and its cognate 
notions “tribe”, kabil, “mother”, “sister” and “daugh- 
ter”. Two rare terms, “la and takdir, have been over- 
interpreted. Sibawayhi associated “ila principally with 
phonological “weakness”, and on the few occasions 
when it seems to mean “cause” it also involves weak 
radicals or similar morphophonological factors; in short, 
there is not much evidence that Sibawayhi subscribed 
to any explicit theory of grammatical causality other 
than ‘amal. With takdir the position is equally incon- 
clusive; again, the term has primarily morphophonolog- 
ical import and occurs only once in a purely syntactic 
context. In i, 287/i, 247, a-laysa hadhad zayd™ muntalik™ 
is said to be “like daraba ‘abd Allahi zayd™ ka’im™ in 
takdir but not in meaning”, and the suspicion that 
this may be an interpolation is irresistible. The orig- 
inal sense of takdir is seen in an incident where 
Stbawayhi is challenged to make up words with cer- 
tain patterns and radicals (al-Zubaydi, Tabakat, 72). 
Sibawayhi kaddara wa-akhta’a “tried to fit the radicals 
into the patterns and got it wrong”, where kaddara 
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still has the same morphological connotation as in the 
Kitab. 

As grammatical science evolved, elements of Siba- 
wayhi’s system were dropped or marginalised. Prescrip- 
tive grammar was not so concerned with the moral 
aspect of communication implied by istakéma, which 
became less common as the normative verb gjaza/ 
yadjiizu increased in frequency. The concept of sabab 
{g.v.], which accounted for a wide range of syntactic 
phenomena, was restricted to the na‘t sababi con- 
struction, e.g. marartu bi-radjul” hasan” abiihu. The scope 
of mudéra‘a was drastically reduced. For Stbawayhi, it 
was part of a general theory of analogical pressure 
inseparable from kzyas and related {in ways not yet 
examined) to the analogies performed by speakers, 
but all that survives now is the name of the imper- 
fect verb, still called mugari‘ to this day. Stbawayhi’s 
analysis of appositional and coordinated qualifiers was 
tidied up; on structural grounds he called them both 
simply “aff, but his successors in their formalistic way 
subdivided them into ‘aif bayan and ‘aif nasak respec- 
tively. Sibawayhi’s terms for predication, where mus- 
nad = first part, musnad ilayhi = second part of any 
predicative structure whether nominal or verbal, were 
inverted by the 4th/10th century (Levin, in JAOS, ci) 
to musnad = predicate, musnad ilayhi = subject irre- 
spective of word order. 

(c) The Kitab in the West. The interpretation of Siba- 
wayhi’s grammar in the West has always been implic- 
itly or explicitly a comparative exercise, and has never 
resolved the dilemma that literal translations of the 
Kitab are technically unconvincing and technical trans- 
lations are historically misleading. Jahn opened up the 
work to a wider audience (de Saussure could have read 
it, though we will never know), but his vital warning 
that the German version is only for those who can 
compare it with the Arabic is mostly ignored. All too 
often the secondary literature fails to find a compro- 
mise between the type of translation represented by 
Jahn’s “Uber die Verben, von deren 1. Form das 
Passivum vorkommt, ohne daB das Aktivum gebraiich- 
lich ist”? and what Sibawayhi actually said, bab ma 
G@a fuila minhu ‘ala ghayri fa‘altuhu (ch. 447). It is only 
useful to recast Stbawayhi’s thought in some modern 
theoretical framework if the undertaking has real 
explanatory value. One may regret, now, the specu- 
lation that Stbawayhi belonged “somewhere between 
de Saussure and Bloomfield” (Carter, in AOS, xciii, 
157), lending new irony to the word Procrustean which 
has been applied to Arab linguistics. 

Sibawayhi’s vocabulary lacks many terms, among 
them “number”, “gender”, “tense”, “person”, “case”, 
“mood”, “syllable”, “accent”, “diphthong”, but to focus 
on these perceived shortcomings diverts attention from 
the realities of the Aza@b. Even more damaging is the 
inaccurate rendering of the terms that Sibawayhi does 
use. No-one would be impressed by a writer on fikh 
who consistently translated fatwa as “death sentence”, 
yet similar distortions are common in works on Arabic 
grammar. The most unfortunate is the equation of 
‘amal with “governing”, but the imposition of Latin 
case and mood names runs a close second. We also 
find “copula” for damir al-fasl, turning that which keeps 
apart into that which joins together, fa“ becomes 
“subject” despite the Arabs’ careful terminological dis- 
tinction between fa@% and mubtada’, mabni li ‘l-maf%l 
(in later grammar madjhil) are reproduced by “pas- 
sive”, obliterating the Arab theory of this form of 
verb, phonetic terms are squeezed into Western cat- 
egories, and so on. 

Yet Stbawayhi continues to inspire. Like all works 











of genius, the Kitab bears infinite re-reading, and all 
research into Arabic grammar must still begin with 
Sibawayhi, even if the science which he founded out- 
grew him and evolved into the scholastic grammar of 
the madrasa. The high intellectual calibre of the late 
grammarians is undeniable, but it seems less than 
perfect justice that as grammar sublimated itself into 
a dialogue with the Kur’an, Ibn Khaldiin could say 
without incongruity that Ibn Hisham (d. 761/1360 
{q.v.]) was “more of a grammarian than Sibawayhi” 
anh&é min Stbawayhi. 

Bibliography: Lists only works not in Sezgin, 
GAS, ix, 51-63, 241-2, Diem, Bibliographie, or ZAL, 
x, xi, xii, xiv (see above). G. Ayoub, De ce gui “ne 
se dit pas” dans le livre de Stbawayht: la notion de Tamtil, 
in Versteegh and Carter, Studies, 1-15; R. Baalbaki, 
A difficult passage in Farra’’s Ma‘ani 1-Qur’an, in BEO, 
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SIBI (also spelt Siwi in mediaeval Islamic sources, 
e.g. the Hudiid al-Glam) a town and district of 
northeastern Bali¢istan, lying on the plain below 
the entrance to the Bolan Pass and the route to 
Quetta [see kwaTta], which is some 140 km/88 miles 
beyond Sibir town. The town is situated in lat. 29° 
31' N. and long. 67° 54' E. Because of its strategic 
position between. the mouths of the Bolan and Harnai 
Passes, and on the way down to the Indus valley, it 
has always played a part in history. 

In early Islamic times, Stbi was one of the towns 
of the district of Balisfh) or Walishan, although the 
residence of the amir was at al-Kasr/Kishk near 
another of the district’s towns, Ispindjay (see Hudid 
al-Glam, tw. Minorsky, 111, comm. 346). The district 
is mentioned in the Bundahishn as Balist, presumably 





meaning in Persian “highland”. The Saffarid Ya‘kib 
b. al-Layth [¢.2.] brought Balis(h) under his control 
in 253/867 (C.E. Bosworth, The history of the Saffarids 
of Sistan and the Maliks of Nimruz, Costa Mesa and 
New York 1994, 99). In Ghaznawid times, it formed 
part of the sultans’ empire, and on their expeditions 
to India, they frequently marched from Bust and al- 
Rukhkhadj [¢.0v.] via Sibi to Multan and the Indus 
valley (see M. Nazim, The life and times of Sultan Mahmid 
of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 199; Bosworth, The later 
Ghaznavids, Edinburgh 1977, 7-8). The district of Sibi 
was held ca. A.D. 1500 by Arghun from Kandahar; 
then by the Mughals (in Akbar’s time, it was a mahall 
of the Bhakkar sarkar in the Multan siba); in 1714 
by the Kalhodras of Sind; and later in that century, 
by the Durrani Afghans. In the 19th century, Sibi 
and Pishin formed the so-called “assigned districts” 
(any surplus revenue from which was to be refunded 
to the amirs of Afghanistan) handed over to Britain 
by Ya‘kib Khan b. Shir ‘Ali under the Treaty of 
Gandamak in 1879. 

In British India, only some two-fifths of Sibi District 
were directly administered, the rest being the Mari 
and Bugti tribal areas and a part of Kalat state (q.v.]. 
The strategic value of Sibi town was increased when 
the standard-gauge railway to Pishin was constructed 
through it, with its also becoming subsequently the 
junction for the Quetta line. The ethnic composition 
of the District included 43% Balié and 20% Pathans. 
Sibi is now in the Balidistan Province of Pakistan. 
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Imperial gazetteer of India’, xxiii, 336-44; Baluchistan 

District gazetteers. (C.E. BoswortH) 

SIBIR, the designation of Western Siberia 
first used in sources for the Cingizid era of the 13th 
and 14th centuries. From this the modern Russ. Cu6upp 
(and thence “Siberia” in European and other lan- 
guages) derives. The origins of this toponym are 
unclear. A connection with the Sabirs, a Turkic 
nomadic grouping which formed part of the Khazar 
state (cf. the Suwar in Volga Bulgharia) and who may 
have occupied some parts of this region before mov- 
ing to the Volga zone in the early 6th century A.D., 
has been suggested (Patkanov, Uber das Volk der Sabiren, 
258-77). Sabir (Sabir), in turn, has been derived from 
the name Hsien-pi (*stem-bi), a Proto-Mongolian tribal 
confederation of Inner Asia which overcame the 
Hsiung-nu for control of Mongolia in the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. and from which the Jou-jan/Avars, among 
others, appear to have originated. The later toponym 
Ibir-Sibir (see below) has been conjectured as stem- 
ming from *Adar-Sabir (Quatremére, Histoire, 413 ff, 
Pritsak, The orgin, 278-80). The evidence is conjec- 
tural at best. The Kimek Kaghanate, known to the 
mediaeval Islamic geographers (cf. Hudid al-Glam, ed. 
Sotoodeh, 85-6, tr. Minorsky, 99-100, and KIMAk), 
from which the Kipéak confederation developed, was 
located in much the same territory. 

The earliest reference to this name is found in the 
(ca. 1240) Yiian-chao-pi-shih (Secret History of the Mongols, 
tr. Cleaves, 173), in the form Shzbir, where it is listed 
in a group of peoples extending from Central Siberia 
to the Urals. A Franciscan letter of 1320 records the 
form Stbur (Pelliot, Notes sur le ‘Turkestan’, 51-2). This 
is similar to the forms noted in the Pizzigani broth- 
ers’ map of 1367 and a Catalan map of 1375: Sebur, 
located to the north of the Pascherti (Bashkurts, see 
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Egorov, Ist. geograf, 130-1; Yule, Cathay, i, 307). A 
number of authors, beginning with Rashid al-Din in 
the early 8th/14th century (DydmiS ed. Alizade et al., 
i/1, 72-3, and ed. Karimi, i, 513), note a region 
termed “Ibir Sibir”. Al-‘Umari (ed. Lech, 77), writ- 
ing ca. 741-9/1341-9, in his section on Kh”arazm and 
Kibéak, makes reference to the bilad Sibir wa-Ibir which 
is adjacent to “Bashkird” and is a region in which 
“the ice does not depart from them for a period of 
six months”, A contemporary of his, the anonymous 
Spanish Franciscan author of the Libro del conosgimtento 
(van den Wyngaert, Sinica Franciscana, i, 572), men- 
tions the largely uninhabited “lands of Albizibi” which 
encompass “Tartaria” from the north. The form “Ibir- 
Sibir” may also be seen in I-pi-rh Shi-pi-rh of the 
Yiian-shth (and a somewhat later Chinese map, see 
Bretschneider, Med. researches, i, 37; Pelliot, Notes cn- 
tiques, 59). In the early 15th century, Johannes Schilt- 
berger (Bondage and travels, ed. Telfer, 34-6, 49) took 
part in a campaign against Ibissibur while the region 
was still largely under Ostyak control. By that time, 
the “land of Sibir” appears in Russian sources (cf. 
PSRL, xi, 198; Ustiuzskiy, 70, recording the death 
ca. 1406 or 1407 of Toktamish there). Later Islamic 
sources (e.g. the 10th/16th century Ta’rkh-i Rashidz, 
tr. Ross, 282) continued to call the region “Ibir-Sibir”. 
As the name appears to be known only from the 
Cingizid era, it may derive from Mong. siber/sibir 
“dense forest, thicket” (Lessing, 695), but since the 
Mongols tended to use the existing ethnonyms and 
toponyms of the regions they conquered, this seems 
unlikely. 

Sibir, never clearly defined in the sources, formed 
the north-eastern border zone of the Djotid ulus, 
extending, probably, to the Irtish and Culiman rivers, 
the Baraba and Kulunda steppes and southward 
toward the Altay and Lake Balkhash (Egorov, Ist. 
geograf., 45, 54-5). The earliest Cingizid-era polity to 
emerge in this region (last half of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury?) was that of the Tiimen khanate on the mid- 
dle Tobol and Tura-Tavda mesopotamia with its centre 
at Cimgi-Tura. It comprised a number of Kipéak- 
Turkic-speaking Turko-Mongolian tribal groupings, 
stemming from the same milieu as the Noghay Horde, 
and was frequently fought over by opposing Djo¢id 
factions. It was to here that Toktamish fled following 
his defeat by Timir in the late 8th/14th century, 
after which it was controlled by the Noghay amir 
Edigii through Cingizid underlings. Although local 
Tatar traditions (preserved in oral form and in the 
Russian chronicles) present a welter of confusing 
accounts, the ruling house appears to have derived 
from (a probably Noghay chieftain) Taybugha (Miller, 
i, 189-3; Frank, Siberian chronicles, 8-10). Sometime 
before 1481, the Shibanid Ibak Khan, who together 
with the Noghays inflicted fatal blows on the “Great 
Horde”, took control of the region from the Tay- 
bughids. Mamat (Muhammad), a Taybughid, killed 
Ibak in 1493 or 1495, regained control of the khanate 
and moved its capital to Sibir/Isker/Kashlik (PSRL, 
xxxvi, 47; Armstrong, 66-7 [Yesipov chronicle]). This 
now became the Khanate of Sibir, which soon sub- 
sumed the remaining Shibanid holdings in Tiimen 
and expanded into Bashkir and Ob Ugrian (Ostyak) 
lands. The Taybughid princes Yediger and Bekbulat, 
troubled by internal problems (their father, Kasiy/ 
Kazim, had been assassinated by members of his own 
entourage) and Moscow’s conquest of Kazan [see 
KAZAN] (1552), submitted to Ivan IV in 1555. This 
did not prevent their defeat and death at the hands 
of Kuéiim [¢.v.], a descendant of Ibak (1563). Seydak 








(Ceuyaxn < Arab. sayyid), Bekbulat’s son, fled to Bukhara 
and from there continued periodic resistance. Although 
Islam was clearly the religion of the Taybughids (who, 
in the absence of Cingizid credentials, stressed their 
Islamic legitimacy, Frank, Siberian chronicles, 23) and of 
the ruling strata of the khanate of Sibir, local tradi- 
tion credits Kiiciim with a concerted effort (occa- 
sionally forcible) to proselytise the local population. 
Nakshbandi shaykhs also appear to have played some 
role in the propagation of Islam on this northern 
frontier. Kiiéiim’s successes were short-lived. In 1581, 
the Russians, under the Cossack Ermak Timofeev, 
began the conquest of Siberia, taking the city of Sibir 
in October 1582. Ermak perished in a Tatar ambush 
in 1585 and Kiiciim continued to struggle against the 
Russians, their Tatar allies and Seydak (who in 1587 
was made prisoner by the Russians and taken off to 
Moscow, Ist. Sibiri, ii, 32; Armstrong, Yermak, 81-2), 
but without success. Following a defeat at Russian 
hands in 1598 (Ist. Sibiri, ti, 30-6), old and now blind, 
Kiigiim fled to the Noghay Horde, where he died: 
Manghit khalkining icige bardi. Hakk-i rahmanatige kitdi 
{according to Abu ’l-Ghazi, ed. Desmaisons, 177, this 
occurred in 1003/1594-5; the Yesipov and Remezov 
Chronicles, Armstrong, Yermak, 82, 237-43, report that 
the Noghays killed him). The Russians established 
their forts and urban settlements on or near the 
khanate’s earlier towns. Tobol’sk (1587) was built near 
Tatar Sibir. 

Sibir was an important link in trans-Siberian com- 
merce, connecting the Volga-Ural region and Central 
Asia with the forests of the north so important to the 
fur trade. Little is known about the internal structure 
of the khanate. As non-Cingizids, the Taybughids 
appear, like the Noghays, to have used the titles diy 
(bey, beg) and sultan. The Tatar tribes were organ- 
ised into uluses, headed by mirzas, as were the sub- 
ject peoples, often incorporated into one or another 
ulus, who paid the yasak (tribute collected in furs). 
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SIBT [see BN AL-DJAWZI, IBN AL-TA‘AWIDHI, AL- 
MARDINI. 3.]. 

AL-SID, Spanish el-Cid, the Cid, the name by which 
the most celebrated and the most popular of the 
heroes of Castilian chivalry is known; he played a 
preponderating political part in Muslim Spain of the 
second half of the 11th century, and we can now 
gain an idea of his real personality by removing all 
the legendary matter that has grown up around his 
life and his exploits. It was to the Dutch scholar R. 
Dozy that the honour was due of having established, 
as a result of his examination in 1844 of the manu- 
script of the Dhkakhira of Ibn Bassam preserved in 
Gotha, that the story of the Crénica General of Alfonso 
the Wise relating to the Cid, which up till then had 
been considered a pure invention, was really trans- 
lated from the Arabic, and probably from a work of 
the Valencian Muhammad b. Khalaf Ibn ‘Alkama 
(428-509/1037-1116 [9.v.]) called al-Bayan al-wadih fi 
‘t-milamm al-fadih (cf. also F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio- 
bibliografico, 176-7, no. 140) and that it is contempo- 
rary with the Cid. 

This knight, who was called Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, 
was descended from a noble Castilian family and was 
born at Burgos during the first half of the 11th cen- 
tury. It is known that in 1064 he distinguished him- 
self, on the side of Sancho II of Castile in a war which 
this sovereign waged against Sancho of Navarre. He 
defeated at this time a knight of Navarre in single 
combat, and the success stood him in good stead in 
the Castilian army, whose commander-in-chief he 
became (or the “Standard-bearer of the King”) with 
the title of Campeador (Latin campeator, written by the 
Arabs 5,5! al-kanbiyatir, the equivalent of the Span- 
ish Arabic mubdriz or barraz, “the champion who comes 
out of the ranks, when two armies are ranged against 
one another, to challenge an enemy to single com- 
bat”). A short time afterwards thanks to the counsels 
of Rodrigo Diaz, Sancho II made himself master of 
the Kingdom of Leén by taking his own brother 
Alfonso prisoner at Burgos. The latter was able to 
flee to the Muslim king of Toledo al-Ma’min, of the 
dynasty of the Bani Dhu ’l-Nin. In Muharram 465/7 
October 1072, Sancho of Castile was killed before 
Zamora which he was besieging. The new king of 
Castile always secretly felt a grudge against Rodrigo 
Diaz for the humiliation of this oath, but in order to 
conciliate the knight, then very influential, and to 
attach him to him, he gave him his cousin Jimena 
(Chiméne) Diaz, the daughter of the Count of Oviedo, 
in marriage (1074). Some years later, Alfonso VI sent 
him to the ‘Abbasid dynast of Seville, al-Mu‘tamid 
[¢.v.], in order to collect the tribute, which this Muslim 
prince paid in return for a nominal alliance with 





Castile. The Cid himself returned to Castile after suc- 
cessfully attaining the real aim of his mission. Alfonso 
VI, probably at the instigation of Garcia Ordojiez, 
then accused the Cid of having appropriated a part 
of the presents which had been given to him at Seville 
to bring to the king, and he took advantage of the 
first opportunity—the expedition against the Muslims 
of Toledo undertaken without his consent—to dis- 
grace him and to banish him from his dominions 
(1081). 

It is from this time that the life of a “condottiere” 
led by the Castilian knight dates, and that he began 
to fight, as occasion arose, the Muslims or his own 
co-religionists, on behalf of a third person or on his 
own behalf. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to enter the service 
of the Count of Barcelona, Rodrigo Diaz offered his 
services to the Hidid ruler of Saragossa [see sARA- 
xusta], Ahmad b. Sulayman al-Muktadir. The latter 
agreed to take him into his army with his merce- 
naries. He died in the same year and his son Yasuf 
al-Mu’tamin succeeded him at Saragossa, while his 
other son al-Mundhir received Denia, Tortosa and 
Lérida. The two brothers lost no time in going to 
war with one another. Rodrigo Diaz continued in the 
service of al-Mu’tamin, while al-Mundhir made an 
alliance with the King of Aragon, Sancho Ramirez, 
and with the Count of Barcelona, Ramon Berenguer 
II. The Cid soon won a great victory over the ene- 
mies of his master, took rich plunder and made pris- 
oner the Count of Barcelona, whose liberty he restored 
soon after. He made a triumphal entry into Saragossa, 
where the Hiidid ruler overwhelmed him with pre- 
sents and with honours. He had acquired at one stroke 
prestige and an ascendancy without parallel among his 
Muslim soldiers who from this time began to call him 
“my master”, sayyidi, vulg. Sp. Ar. sidz, which was 
translated into Spanish in the form of “mio Cid” (the 
famous Poem of the Cid was originally called “El Cantar 
de mio Cid”\; and soon this name prevailed (with or 
without the employment of the possessive). Rodrigo 
Diaz, thanks to his military talents, had become in 
the eyes of the Muslims of Spain a champion and an 
irresistible leader in war, el-Cid Campeador. 

In 1084, after an ephemeral reconciliation with 
Alfonso VI, the Cid covered himself with glory once 
more in Aragon in the service of al-Mu’tamin. When 
this prince died in the following year, he passed into 
the services of his son and successor Ahmad al- 
Musta‘in II. 

When the Almoravid Sultan Yisuf b. Tashfin landed 
in Spain to fight against the Christians and put them 
to rout at Zallaka (12 Radjab 479/23 October 1086), 
the Dhu ’l-Ninid Yahya b. Isma‘l al-Kadir had to 
appeal for help to the King of Castile and to al- 
Musta‘in of Saragossa. The latter saw in this a good 
opportunity to deprive al-Kadir of his kingdom, and 
secretly entered into an agreement with the Cid to 
seize the town, all the booty to go to the condot- 
tiere. But the latter, mindful of the gifts which al- 
Kadir had bestowed upon him, refused to touch the 
town and sent a new token of his vassalage to Alfonso. 
Thereafter, with his army he made incursions into 
the whole district of Valencia, and in the year 1089, 
returned to Castile, where he was received with hon- 
our by his sovereign. Then he regained the Shark al- 
Andalus [g.v.] with his army numbering 7,000 men. 

Profiting by the absence of the Cid, al-Musta‘in of 
Saragossa had made an alliance with Berenguer of 
Barcelona, who was besieging Valencia. The Count 
of Barcelona retreated before the Cid, who promised 
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al-Kadir, in return for a payment of 10,000 dinars a 
month, to defend his capital against all enemy attempts. 
A short time afterwards, Alfonso quarrelled with him 
once more. Then the Cid, like a regular independent 
bandit chief, ravaged with fire and sword the whole 
eastern country from Orihuela to Jativa, marched 
against Tortosa, defeated the Count of Barcelona, and 
concluded a treaty with him. At this time, besides the 
sums which he received from the Count of Barcelona 
and the Muslim princes of Tortosa and Valencia, the 
Cid had also amongst his tributaries the Arab lords 
of Albarracin (al-Sahla), of Alpuente (al-Bant), of Mur- 
viedro (Murbaytar, today called Sagunto), of Segorba 
(Shubrub), of Jérica (Sharika) and of Almenara. 

The King of Castile, in order to put an end to 
the growing influence of his too powerful vassal, 
decided to deprive him of Valencia. Strong in his 
alliance with the Pisans and the Genoese, he came 
to besiege the town by land and by sea, while the 
Cid was engaged in helping the Muslim king of Sara- 
gossa against the Christian King of Aragon. Informed 
of what was taking place, the Cid left Saragossa with 
his army and laid waste the county of Najera and of 
Calahorra, the particular fief of his sworn enemy 
Garcia Ordofiez. The town of Logrofio in the Rioja 
was completely destroyed by him, and Alfonso VI 
had to raise the siege of Valencia without attaining 
any success. 

During his absence, the Cid left at Valencia a 
Muslim lieutenant, Ibn al-Faradj, at the court of al- 
Kadir. The latter, in Shawwal 485/November 1092, 
was killed after a rising of the population incited by 
the kadi Ibn Djahhaf, who placed himself at the head 
of the city as president of the Valencian republic 
(djama‘a), with a purely nominal representative of 
the Almoravid government at his side. Some months 
later, in Djumada II 486/July 1093, the Cid marched 
on the capital with the whole of his army, seized 
without difficulty the suburbs of Villanueva and of al- 
Kudya and agreed to make terms with Ibn Djahhaf, 
while maintaining a strict blockade of the town. The 
chief of the Valencian republic was forced to surren- 
der the town to the Cid on 28 Djumada I 487/15 
June 1094. The Campeador did no harm to the pop- 
ulation, but did not hesitate to burn alive a short 
time afterwards the former president, Ibn Djahhat, as 
a punishment. 

From this time the Cid was absolute master of 
Valencia. He had turned into a church the great 
mosque of Valencia and restored the bishopric of the 
town, which he gave to Jerome of Perigord. In the 
end, he was quite reconciled to his suzerain Alfonso 
of Castile, and he was allied to two royal houses of 
the Peninsula through the marriages of his daughters, 
Maria with Ramon Berenguer III, and Christina with 
the Infante of Navarre Ramiro. He then tried to take 
Jativa (Shatiba [g.v.]) from the Almoravids but his 
army was routed. The Cid, full of wrath and bro- 
ken-hearted by this disaster, succumbed not long after 
in the middle of 1099. 

After the death of the Cid, his widow Jimena 
resisted, for about two years, the incessant attacks of 
the Almoravids. Valencia was besieged at the begin- 
ning of 495/1101 by the Lamtinfi general al-Mazdali. 
It sustained the siege for seven months but on the 
advice of Alfonso VI, who had come to relieve it, 
Jimena decided to evacuate Valencia, which she 
ordered to be burned on her departure. When the 
Almoravid troops entered it, on 15 Radjab 495/5 May 
1102, they found nothing but ruins. Jimena trans- 
ported the body of the Cid to Castile; it was buried 











near Burgos, in the convent of San Pedro of Cardefia. 
Jimena was herself buried there when she died five 
years later in the year 1104. 
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Z (R. Hircxcock) 
AL-SIDDIK (a.), a name applied to the first 
caliph Aba Bakr meaning “the eminently vera- 
cious” and “he who always confirms the truth”. The 
lexicographical tradition understands the form of the 
word to be an intensive adjective (W. Wright, Grammar, 
i, 137-8) indicating the extremes of sidk [g.v.], truth. 
The word appears in the Kur’dn six times and has 
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a technical sense suggesting an etymology derived from 
the Aramaic-Hebrew saddik, which has the meaning 
“pious” in Rabbinic literature. Those who believe are 
siddtkin in Kuran IV, 69 and LVII, 19 (both times 
in conjunction with being shuhada’, “witnesses” or 
“martyrs”), Abraham and Idris are called prophets as 
well as siddik in XIX, 41 and 56 respectively, while 
Mary is called siddtka in V, 75, and Joseph’s prison 
guard addresses him ayyuha ‘l-siddiku in XU, 46. 

The association of the word with Abii Bakr is ex- 
plained in a number of anecdotes in classical sources. 
Abii Bakr, when faced with the sceptics of his com- 
munity, said of Muhammad and his night journey, 
“If he says it is so, then it is true (sadaka)”. Abii Bakr 
then requested that Muhammad describe Jerusalem 
to prove the veracity of his account. In order that 
he could see the city, Abii Bakr was lifted up and 
he was then able to confirm for everyone the truth 
of Muhammad’s description. Each time an element 
was described, he said, “You are telling the truth 
(sadakta). I testify that you are the messenger of God” 
and at the conclusion the Prophet said to him “And 
you, Abii Bakr, are al-siddik”, and from that time on 
he was called by this name (Ibn Hisham, 265). 

Al-Tabari does not provide the same post-mi‘radj 
narrative, but does follow up on his ascension story 
with an account of the first male to accept Islam, 
which according to some reports (al-Tabart, i, 1165-7) 
was Abii Bakr who, according to the poem of Hassan 
b. Thabit (Diwan, ed. Arafat, London 1971, i, 125) 
quoted by al-Tabari, was the first to “declare the 
truth” (saddaka) of the prophet. Once again, the attempt 
is made to explain Abii Bakr’s name in terms of his 
devotion to Muhammad. 

The naming of Abu Bakr is also associated with 
Kur'an, XXXTX, 33, alladhi dja’a bi ‘I-sidk wa-saddaka 
bihi, ala’ika hum al-muttakiina, “he who comes with the 
truth and he who confirms it; they are the God- 
fearing”, which is sometimes understood to refer to 
Muhammad and Abii Bakr respectively (see e.g. Abt 
*}-Layth al-Samarkandi (d. 375/985), Bahr al-‘uliim, 
Beirut 1993, iii, 151 and n. 1 for further references). 
Those claiming descent from Abi Bakr are frequently 
called al-Bakri al-Siddiki or al-Siddiki for short. 

The Sift ideal of sincerity (sidk) which can raise 
individuals to the level of the Prophet is demonstrated 
most fully by Abii Bakr, about whom Muhammad is 
reported to have said: “Abii Bakr and I are like two 
race horses; if he had run faster than me, I would 
have believed in him; but I was the faster, so he 
believed in me.” (al-Kashani, Jstilahat al-siifiyya, Cairo 
1981, 139). 

Bibliography: Given in the text. Also see R. 
Paret, Der Koran. Kommentar und Konkordanz, Stuttgart 
1971, ad Kuran, V 75, with references; A. Jeffery, 
Foreign vocabulary of the Qur’an, Baroda 1938, 194-5. 

. (A. Rippin) 

SIDDIK HASAN KHAN at-KANNAWDJI [see 
NAWWAB SAYYID SIDDIK HASAN KHAN]. 

AL-SIDDIKI, a nisba borne by members of 
the famed Egyptian family of shaykhs of the 
Bakriyya Sufi order [see AL-BAKRI B. ABI ‘L-sUR- 
BOR and BakRtyya]; it related to their claimed descent 
from the first caliph Aba Bakr al-Siddik wae 


SIDHPTR, a place in the eres part 
of the mediaeval Indian province of Gudja- 
rat [g.v.], lying to the east of modern Patan. It is 
mentioned in the history of the Muslim sultans of 
Gudjarat as a pilgrimage centre much revered by the 
local Hindus but sacked in ca. 816/1414 by Sultan 











Ahmad I b. Tatar Khan, who destroyed the temples 
there and imposed the djizya or poll-tax on the in- 
habitants. 

Bibliography: M. Habib and K.A. Nizami (eds.), 
A comprehenswe history of India. V. The Dethi Sultanate 
(A.D, 1206-1526), Delhi etc. 1970, 853-4. 

(Ep.) 

SIDI, the name of a servile African group in 
India, first reported by Sir Richard Burton. The 
term is used also for their language, which is related 
to Swahili. Burton locates them in Sindh, but reports 
small numbers in all parts of Gudjarat. Their women 
are called sidiyani. They were originally slaves imported 
into India “from Muscat and other harbours on the 
eastern coast of Arabia”, where pockets of Swahili 
speakers still exist. Burton says that their importation 
“originated under the Ameers” of Sindh: the first such 
was recognised by the Mughal Emperor in 1738, 
Whitely found them distributed throughout Kathiawar 
State. 

Burton distinguishes them from Habashi [see 
HABASH, HABASHT|, slaves imported from Ethiopia, a 
commerce that certainly existed in the 13th century. 
For their ethnic origin he lists twenty-two African 
tribes. Nineteen of these can be identified with tribes 
in the present Tanzania. The remaining three have 
not been identified, but have Bantu names which can- 
not be connected with Ethiopia. He also mentions 
Lamu [g.v.] as a port of origin. 

While he says that the Sidi used Sindhi words when 
they fail to recall words in their own tongue, his 
word-list of some 200 words, in an orthography that 
he admits to be faulty, corresponds sufficiently well 
as to be recognisable in terms of the dialects described 
by Sacleux in 1909. 

Bibliography: R.F. Burton, Sindh, and the races 
that inhabit the valley of the Indus, 1850; W.H. Whiteley, 
Swahili, the rise of a national language, 1970, G.S.P. 
Freeman-Grenville, The Sidi and Swahih, in Bull. of 
the British Association of Orientalists, n.s. vi (1971). 

ih a __(G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

SIDI ‘ALI RE’IS (Seydi Ali Reis) (b. Istanbul, beg. 
16th century, d. there Djumada I 970/December- 
January 1562-3), Ottoman mariner, administra- 
tor, author and poet, also known by his takhallus 
Katibi or Katib-i Rim. He participated in Ottoman 
naval operations that included the conquest of Rhodes 
(1522), the battle of Preveza (1538), the sailings of 
Khayr al-Din Pasha Barbarossa [g.v.], and the con- 
quest of Libyan Tripoli (1551); he also rose to the 
rank of ketkhuda [q.v.] of the imperial arsenal (tersdne-yi 
‘Gmire) in Istanbul, following the careers of his father 
and grandfather. 

Sidi ‘Ali’s historical importance, however, rests on 
his activities and events to the east of Suez. In 1553, 
while he was in Aleppo with the imperial army dur- 
ing Silleyman IIs [9.v.] campaign against the Safaw- 
ids, he received an order to bring the Ottoman ships 
which Piri Re’is [g.v.], the ill-starred commander of 
the Ottoman “Suez fleet”, had left in Basra, to Suez. 
Sailing out on | Sha‘ban 961/2 July 1554, he failed 
to reach the Red Sea because of both Portuguese 
attacks and also storms; the latter deflected the course 
of the Turkish ships toward India. Fearing Portuguese 
warships patrolling the coast, and giving up hope of 
returning by sea, Sidi ‘Ali disembarked at the port 
of Surat on 1 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 961/28 September 1554. 
He was welcomed by its Muslim governor, and was 
asked by Ahmad UI, the Sultan of Gudjarat, to assist 
him in the siege of Broach [see GUDJARAT; BHAROC]. 
Some 200 men from what had remained of the 
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Ottoman fleet joined Ahmad, but Sidr ‘Alt, with 53 
companions, set out on an overland trip to Turkey 
(beg. Muharram 962/end November 1554). They 
passed through Ahmadabad, Dihli, Lahore, Kabul, 
Samarkand, Bukhara, Mashhad, Rayy and Kazwin, 
before reaching Ottoman-held Baghdad at the end of 
February 1557. Sidi ‘Ali then set out for Istanbul, 
and learning that Siileyman was at Edirne, he hur- 
ried there, arriving in May. His possible worries that 
a fate similar to that of Pir Re’is was awaiting him 
proved unfounded, for the sultan received him kindly, 
and was the first to appreciate the seaman’s story; 
moreover, Sidi ‘Ali’s journey had also been a diplo- 
matic feat, for he brought back 18 letters from var- 
ious sovereigns addressed to the Ottoman sultan, 
including messages from the newly-enthroned Mughal 
Akbar I and from Shah Tahmasp I. 

Sidi ‘Alt narrated his epic anabasis in an account 
known as Mir’at al-mamalik. His other works, also in 
Turkish, are chiefly translations from Persian or Arabic 
and deal with mathematics, astronomy and naviga- 
tion in the Indian Ocean: (1) Mir’at-i ka’inat (Istanbul 
University library, T. 1824), a treatise on astronom- 
ical measurements and instruments chiefly applicable 
to the art of celestial navigation; (2) Khuldsat al-hay’a 
(mss. Ayasofya 2951 and Nuruosmaniye 2911), a trea- 
tise on geometry and mathematics containing a trans- 
lation of ‘Alt Kushdjf’s [9.v.] Fathiyya, enriched with 
excerpts from Caghmini and Kadi-zade-i Rimi; and 
(3) Kitab dl-muhit fi ‘lm il-eflak we-abhur, better known 
as Muhit, still unpublished in its entirety; two mss. 
exist in Istanbul (Topkapi Sarayi, Revan 1643—pos- 
sibly the autograph—and Nuruosmaniye 2948), one 
in Vienna (Fliigel 1277), and one in Naples (Museo 
Borbonico). It is, after his travelogue, Sidi ‘Ali’s most 
famous work, and is based on Arabic works dealing 
with navigation in the Indian Ocean, chiefly those by 
Ibn Madjid and Sulayman al-Mahri [9.v.]. The Muhit 
consists of 10 sections; the fourth includes an account 
of “Yefii Dunya”, the New World, and of Portuguese 
voyages of discovery, including Magellan’s circum- 
navigation of the globe. 

Sidr ‘Ali’s account reveals the prestige of the Otto- 
man sultan among his coreligionists in India and 
Central Asia, the universality of the Turkic element 
there (in India, for example, he learned enough 
Caghatay to write poetry also in that language), and 
the effectiveness of Ottoman Turkish soldiers who 
were in demand at every court. His scientific and 
navigational works, however, failed to stimulate the 
Turks toward a more aggressive policy in the Indian 
Ocean; the sailing of the fleet under his command 
was the last major Ottoman undertaking east of the 
Red Sea. 

Sidi ‘Ali Re’is spent his final years mostly in Istanbul 
(his appointment as defterdér of timars of Diyarbakir at 
80 akées per day may have been chiefly a financial 
arrangement), where his house became a centre of 
gathering for the intellectual élite. He became a minor 
legend among his compatriots, and the story of his 
adventures gave rise to a new Turkish proverb, bashina 
Seydt ‘Alt halleri geldi “You [or “He”] have been beset 
by adversities like those of Seydi ‘Alt’. His poetical 
talent, recorded only through examples found in the 
Mir’at al-mamalik, stood him in good stead on at least 
two occasions, when he was arrested on suspicion of 
spying but was released after having sent poems to 
the local governor at Mashhad and to Shah Tahmasp 
at Kazwin. . 

Bibliography: §. Turan, IA art. Seydt Al Reis, 
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The Mir’at al-mamalik was published in Ottoman 
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as in several trs.: German (H.F. von Diez, 
Denkwtirdigkeiten von Asien, Berlin 1815, ii, 133-267), 
English (A. Vambery, The travels and adventures of the 
Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali Reis, London 1899), Uzbek 
(Sh. Zumnunab, Memleketler kizgiisi, Tashkent 1963), 
and Persian. None of his other works has been 
published, but sections from the Muhit have 
appeared in English, Italian and German tr. (see 
Turan’s and Adtvar’s works). (S. SoucEK) 
SIDI BEL-ABBES [see sipi Bu ’L-‘aBBAs]. 

SIDI BU ‘L-‘ABBAS, conventional form Simi BEL- 
AsBEs, a town of Algeria created in 1849 and 
deriving its name from the tomb of the saint Sidf 
Abu ’l-‘Abbas, whose kubba is on the left bank of the 
Mekerra river, the town itself being on its right bank 
(lat. 35° 15' N., long. 0° 39' W.). It lies in the cen- 
tre of the Tell of Oran equidistant from Mascar and 
Tlemcen. The plain of the Mekerra (altitude 470 m/ 
1,540 feet) is separated from maritime climatic influ- 
ence by the Tessala mountain chain, giving Sidi Bel- 
Abbés a continental climate parallel to that of the 
High central plateau, semi-arid, sudden rains often 
causing floods, and with frequently harsh winters. But 
the climate is healthy and water is available every- 
where for irrigation by norias at only 3 or 4 m depth. 

Antiquity. The Romans noted the fertility of the 
Tessala region, from which they dominated the 
course of the Mekerra (apparently from a Berber root 
m-k-r “great”, according to A. Pellegrini), called by 
them Tasaccura (apparently “river of the partridge”, 
Berber ¢asekkurt, because this bird favoured cereal fields), 
and the plain of Sidi Bu ’l-‘Abbas. 

The Islamic period. The great Sufri Kharidjite Berber 
revolt of 122-4/740-2 [see surrivya. 2.] freed the 
region from Arab domination through the battles of 
the Ghazwat al-Ashraf (122/740) and that of the Wadi 
Sebu (123/741). At the end of the 4th/10th century, 
it was dominated by the Berber Azdadja tribe, who 
exported foodstuffs, especially corn, via Oran (Wah- 
ran, founded in 290/903 by the Andalusians and the 
Bani Mesgen, a branch of the Azdadja) to Murcia 
and Granada, according to Ibn Hawkal, and then in 
the next century by the Bani Rashid, Zanata Berber 
nomads of the Maghrawa confederation. In Almohad 
times, the ruler of Tlemcen Yaghmurasan b. Zayyan, 
founder of the ‘Abd al-Wadids (7. 633-81/1236-83), 
developed irrigation and agriculture in the valley of 
the Mekerra, the Sig (this name, < Berber sek with 
the idea of a group of primitive dwellings, having 
replaced the classical one of Tasaccura). He is also 
said to have brought in nomadic Arabs of the Bani 
‘Amir, especially those of the Ma‘kil [¢.v.], to the 
southern frontier of his realm in order to close access 
to the Tell. The whole region played a notable role 
in the struggles between the ‘Abd al-Wadids and the 
Marinids; according to Marmol, the Marinid sultan 
Abu ’l-Hasan in 732/1331-2 ravaged Tessala. 

The Mekerra plain continued to supply grain to 
Tlemcen and elsewhere ca. 1500, and cattle- and 
camel-raising were also practised there, with the prod- 
ucts exported from Oran (cereals, including to Italy; 
textiles, including the coverings called by the Por- 
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tuguese “hambels” (< Aanbal). The Crusade which led 
to the occupation of Oran in 915/1509 neutralised 
a port useful for aiding the persecuted Muslims of al- 
Andalus and was also impelled by a desire to gain 
control of the riches of the region. It was the Banu 
‘Amir who furnished most of the cavalry defending 
Tlemcen against Spanish attacks, though some groups 
of them were in a treaty relationship with the Spanish, 
Moroz de la Paz, paying a tribute called riimiyya and 
furnishing noble hostages. Over the next three cen- 
turies, there was an equilibrium of tribes in the region, 
of whom the more exposed ones to Spanish attacks 
negotiated at times with the bey of Mascara, at others 
with the chief of the garrison in Oran. 

Economic development in the plain of Sidi Bu 
1-‘Abbas at this period continued to be an extensive 
agricultural-pastoral one practised by a largely nomadic 
population living in tents and dominated by the 
Maghrawa. It was connected with towns such as 
Mustaghanim to the north-east (quarter called al- 
Matmar, “of the grain silos”) and Tlemcen to the 
south-west (also a quarter al-Matmar, traversed by a 
“way of silos”, Yrig al-Matmar). 

According to the local legend concerning Sidi Bu 
|-‘Abbas, he was the grandson of Sidi Ba Zidi, who 
had come from Mecca to Aflu in southern Algeria, 
probably in the 17th century, and the latter’s kubba 
is extant in the village of Ksar Sidi Bi Zid to the 
north-east of Aflu. His grandson died ca. 1780 and 
is buried on the hill of Sidi ‘Ammar, which domi- 
nates Sidi Bu ’l-‘Abbis, in a rectangular kubba with 
a cupola of glazed tiles. However, the hypothesis of 
a saint of Moroccan origin is possible through the 
spread in the central Maghrib of Abu ’l-‘Abbas al- 
Sabtr [g.v.] and Almohad moves towards unity of the 
Maghrib, and this may have been favoured in the 
17th century by anti-Spanish resistance and the eco- 
nomic and political leadership of the Bani ‘Amir 
favouring the substitution of a Moroccan for a local 
saint. 

After the abandonment of Oran by the Spanish in 
1206/1792, the port developed its exports of grain, 
meat and beasts to the British Mediterranean gar- 
risons (Mahon, the Balearics, Gibraltar) and to Spain, 
and Arzew (al-Marsa) became one of the main mar- 
kets for supplying British troops in the Peninsular 
War 1808-14. The Bana ‘Amir continued to be dom- 
inant, and joined ‘Abd al-Kadir b. al-Sharif in his 
revolt of 1220/1805 or 1221/1806 against the Bey 
of Oran, and after its suppression, the plain of Sidr 
Bu ’l-‘Abbas suffered devastating reprisals; although 
balanced between the Turkish Regency and the 
Spanish, the population there managed to preserve its 
independence. 

The colonial pertod. On the French occupation of 
Oran on 4 January 1831, the Bani ‘Amir joined 
other local tribes in recognising as sultan ‘Abd al- 
K4dir b. Muhyi ’l-Din al-Hasani (1808-83 [9.v.]). The 
plain was strenuously attacked and occupied by French 
forces and reduced to submission, with the sweeping- 
away of traditional chiefs and considerable depopula- 
tion. The encampment of Sidi Bel-Abbés was founded 
in 1841, with a redoubt on the right bank of the 
Mekerra facing the kubba of the saint on the opposite 
bank. The town was created by decree on 5 January 
1849 as centre of the future arrondissement of Sidi Bel- 
Abbés. The cereal and livestock resources of the region 
were soon exploited, with an all-season carriage road 
built to Oran for exporting to France and flour mills 
established along the Mekerra. Orania, less populous 
than the other two provinces of the north of the 





Regency, lent itself to colonisation and exploitation at 
modest expense, and the military occupation forces in 
Orania rose from 10,000 men in 1840 to 35,000 in 
1845. The Muslim population tended to be forced up 
to the hill slopes, with the farms of colonists in the 
plain. After the revolt in Orania of 1864-6 by the 
Ulad Sidi Shaykh and the Flita, this process accel- 
erated. Cereals, especially of the soft variety of wheat 
(farina), as opposed to the indigenous hard variety 
(gemh, triticum durum), and tobacco culture grew. By 
1900, the Spanish colonists from Andalusia brought 
in from 1845 as workmen had become two-thirds 
of the colonist population of the arrondissement. After 
1920, viticulture increased, as cereal production 
dropped owing to soil exhaustion. In 1939, Sidi Bel- 
Abbés exported 15,000 sheep annually to France plus 
a tenth of the cereal production of Algeria. This period 
of agricultural expansion was accompanied by, until 
ca. 1940, sedentarisation of the remaining nomads, 
with the abandonment of tents for fixed dwellings 
{often the gourbi or shack); pushed into the mountain 
zones, they exploited the forests for charcoal produc- 
tion, and a rural as well as an urban proletariat grew 
up. Outside the town of Sidi Bel-Abbés, a week-long 
regional festival took place annually in honour of the 
saint, on an area called “the Plateau” (e/-Blato), with 
tents erected there. 

During the war of independence in the 1950s, the 
problems of employment and rural exodus were accen- 
tuated by bombardments and the depopulation of 
rural zones through the policy of regroupment of pop- 
ulations aimed at depriving the nationalist forces of 
material and moral support from the indigenous pop- 
ulation (on the lines of the “cantonment” policy of 
the 19th century). The problems persisted after 1962, 
with economic regression of the plain of Sidi Bel- 
Abbés due above all to the unequal distribution of 
resources in the colonial period, sc. by a minority of 
the European population. 

Bibliography: 1. Arabic sources. Ibn Hawkal, 
ed. Kramers, 77-8, tr. 74; Idrist, ed. and tr. Hadj- 
Sadok, Paris 1983, 105, 128/97, 120; Yahya Ibn 
Khaldin, ed. and tr. A. Bel and Bouali al-Ghawthi, 
Hist. des Bem ‘Abd el-Wad, rois de Tlemcen, Algiers 
1903-13, i, 104, 110/137., 155, ii, 25, 29-30, 
254-5, 257/29, 33-5, 311-12, 315; Leo Africanus, 
Description de l'Afrique, tr. Epaulard, I, 26-32, ii, 337; 
Muh. b. Yusuf al-Zayyani, Dali! al-hayran, Algiers 
1398/1978, 57; Khidja Hasan al-Turki, Durr al- 
a‘yan ft akhbér Wahran, partial uw. A. Rousseau, in 
Le Moniteur algérien, 395-8 (1855); Sidt Hamdan 
Khidja, al-Mir’at, Algiers 1982, tr. H. Deghig, 
Apergu historique et statistique sur la Régence d’Alger, Paris 
1833; idem, Jthaf al-munsifin, Algiers 1968; ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Marsafi, Bahdjat al-nazir, ed. and tr. 
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Politiques coloniales au Maghreb, Paris 1972; P. Boyer, 
Historique des Beni Amer d’Oranie, des origines au sena- 
tus consultus, in ROMM, xxiv (1977), 24, 39-85; 
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London 1977; A. Azza, Mestfa ben Brahim, barde de 
VOranais et chantre des Beni ‘Amer, Algiers 1979. See 
also AL-sABTT. 

(H. Bencuenes, shortened by the Editors) 

SIDJDJIL (a.), one of the mysterious words 
of the Kur’4n, appearing in XI, 84/82; XV, 74; 
and CV, 4. The derivation in the Arabic sources from 
Persian sang “stone” and gil “mud” did not satisfy 
Horovitz. It seems to designate stones resembling lumps 
of clay, fired or sun-dried, since this is corroborated 
by LI, 33-4, “... That we may loose on them stones 
of clay, marked by your Lord for the prodigal”. Some 
commentators add that these stones had been baked 
in the fire of Hell, and the expression “marked by 
your Lord” (XI, 84/82; LI, 34) would mean, so they 
assert, that the stones were marked with the names 
of those at whom they were destined. 

There exist other interpretations, not unanimously 
admitted: what has been written or decreed (clearly 
derived from the term’s likeness to sigjill [g.v.]; Hell 
or the lowest Heaven (the word being considered in 
this case as another form of siggin [9.v.]). It has also 
been associated with adjectives derived from the root 
s-qj-l. But a convincing account of the term and its 
background has now been given by F. Leemhuis in 
his Qur’anic siggil and Aramaic sgyl, in FSS, xxvii (1982), 
47-56: that it is in origin a non-Semitic, apparently 
Sumerian word, appearing in Akkadian as stkillu or 
shigillu, denoting a smooth kind of stone, now attested 
in the Aramaic of Hatra [see aL-HADR] as sgyl or sgl 
(probably for *sgil) with a specialised meaning of 
“altar stone” > “altar, sacrarium”. From Mesopotamia, 
it must early have entered the Arabic dialects of adja- 
cent parts of the Syrian Desert, becoming known in 
Central Arabia by the time of the Prophet with the 
meaning of “hard, flint-like stone”. 

Bibliography: See also Lane, Lexicon, s.v.; Tabari, 
Tafsir, Cairo 1328, xii, 57; Suytti, Jtkan, Cairo 
1318, i, 139; A. Siddiqi, Studien tiber die persischen 
Fremdworter im klassischen Arabisch, Gottingen 1919, 
73; J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, Berlin- 
Leipzig 1926, 11. For the hypothesis according to 
which the stones mentioned in sira CV, 4, refer 
to a smallpox epidemic, see Caetani, Annali, i, 
introd., 147, and Fernandez y Gonzalez, La apar- 
cién de la viruela en Arabia, in Revista de ciencias hist6- 
ricas, v (1887), 201-16. See also A. Jeffery, The 
Soreign vocabulary of the Qur’an, Baroda 1938, 164-5; 
R. Blachére (tr.), Le Coran, Paris 1956, 254; 
R. Paret, Der Koran. Kommentar und Konkordanz, 
Stuttgart, etc. 1971, 240. (V. Vacca-[Ep.]) 
SIDJDJIN (a.), one of the mysterious words 

of the Kur’an, appearing in LXXXIII, 7-9: “Nay, 
but the book of the libertines is in segidjin! And what 
shall teach you what is sigidjin? [It is] a book in- 
scribed.” The majority of commentators take this as 
a proper name. The word has attracted a dozen inter- 
pretations, which are grouped around two central con- 
cepts: (1) Sigidjin is the seventh and lowest earth, or 
a rock or well in Hell, or even the home of Iblis; 
(2) It is the name of the record in which all human 
acts are set down. Without the definite article, sigidjin 
designates Hell Fire, or again, something painful, vio- 
lent, hard, durable or eternal. These interpretations 
are influenced by the term’s resemblance to sidjdjil 
[g.v.], associated erroneously with the root s-¢-/. 

Although al-Suyiti’s Jikan classes it amongst the 
non-Arabic words, no generally-accepted etymology 
has been put forward. R. Dvorak, contra Jeffery, did 
not consider it as one of the Fremdwérter. The lexi- 
cographers, on the other hand, make it a synonym 








of stdjn “prison”, which has influenced the most wide- 
spread interpretation of the commentators, who see 
it as the place where the record of the evildoers is 
kept rather than the record itself. The Kur’an’s text 
admits of both interpretations. 

Bibliography: Lane, Lexicon, s.v.; Tabari, Tafsir, 
Cairo 1328, xxx, 60; Suyiti, Jikan, Cairo 1318, i, 
139; Marracci, Refitatio Alcorani, Padua 1698, 787; 
Néldeke, Orientalische Skizzen, Berlin 1892, 41, Eng. 
tr. Sketches from eastern history, London and Edin- 
burgh 1892, 38; A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of 
the Qur’an, Baroda 1938, 165; idem, The Qur’an as 
scripture, New York 1952 (originally in MW), 11-12; 
R. Blachére (tr.), Le Coran, Paris 1956, 641-2; 
R. Paret, Der Koran. Kommentar und Konkordanz, 
Stuttgart, etc. 1971, 504. (V. Vacca-[Ep.]) 
SIDJILL (,). 

1. Kur’anic and early Arabic usage. 

Sigjll is an Arabic word for various types of doc- 
uments, especially of an official or juridical nature. It 
has long been recognised (first, it seems, by Fraenkel) 
that it goes back ultimately to Latin sigidlum, which 
in the classical language means “seal” (ie. both “seal- 
matrix” and “seal-impression”), but which in Mediaeval 
Latin is used also for the document to which a seal 
has been affixed; it was borrowed into Byzantine Greek 
as oyiAA(vov, “seal, treaty, imperial edict”, and then, 
via Aramaic (e.g. Syriac sygyhwn) into Arabic. It should, 
however, be noted that in Arabic sigjill never means 
“seal” (khdtam), but always refers either to a document 
(tab) or to a scroll (timér, also a loanword from 
Greek) on which documents are written. The latter 
provides the most plausible explanation for the much- 
debated Kur’anic verse XXI, 104, where God is rep- 
resented as saying “We shall roll up the sky like the 
rolling-up of the scroll for the documents” (ka-tayyt 
‘L-sidjilli hk ’l-kutub); the other explanations offered by 
the commentators (sidjill means “man” in Ethiopian, 
or it is the name of the Prophet’s scribe, etc.) have 
nothing to recommend themselves. There is also a 
hadith according to which, on the Day of Judgement, 
God will show the Muslim 99 scrolls (sgl), each 
one extending as far as the eye can see, on which 
his sins are registered (see Wensinck’s Concordance, ii, 
431, where al-sabr is a misprint for al-basar). 

In classical Arabic, seqjill is frequently used for a 
document containing the judgments of a kddz, and in 
various other technical senses. Al-Kh’arazmi (Mafatih 
al-‘ulim, 57) says that it designates a credit-note given 
to official messengers exempting them from the costs 
of their journey. From the Fatimid empire we have 
the siqjillat Mustansiryya, the official correspondence of 
the court of the caliph al-Mustansir with the Sulayhids 
[¢.v.], vassal rulers of the Yemen. 

Bibliography: S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremd- 
wérter im Arabischen, Leiden 1886, 251-2; Th. Néldeke, 
Neue Beitriige zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strass- 
burg 1910, 27-8; A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary 
of the Qur’dn, Baroda 1938, 163-4; R. Paret, Der 
Koran. Kommentar und Konkordanz, Stuttgart etc. 1971, 
346-7. (F.C. DE Bots) 
2. In Mamlik usage. 

It is evident from Ibn Khaldiin’s Mukaddima that 
during the Mamluk period the term sigjill (pl. sidjllat) 
must have been used for the judicial court registers 
kept by official witnesses (‘dala) “which record the 
rights, possessions, and debts of people and other 
(legal) transactions.” But the term is infrequently 
encountered with this general meaning in Mamliik 
chancery (isha’) and notarial (shuriif) manuals, which, 
after all, were designed for the use of professionals. 
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In his Subs al-a‘sha, for example, al-Kalakashandi used 
the term in reference to documents issued by Fatimid 
caliphs, either conferring k¢a@G@¢ on their subjects or 
appointing them to public office (wi/ayai). Otherwise, 
he used sigjill once to designate a document issued 
by a judge to certify (ésdja/) the legal integrity (‘adala) 
of his son. In shuriit works, designed to provide mod- 
els to notaries for drafting legal documents, sidjill was 
also used with technical denotations and was defined 
in contrast to two other types of documents or records: 
nuskha (pl. nusakh) and mahdar (pl. mahddir). According 
to two authors of Mamluk notarial manuals—the 
Syrian Hanafi Nadjm al-Din al-Tarsist (d. 748/1348) 
and the Egyptian Shafi‘t Shams al-Din al-Asyitt 
(b. 813/1410-11}—a makdar was simply an official 
record of the minutes of a case or transaction 
conducted before a kddi; a sidjill was an official record 
of the case, based on and including the mahdar, plus 
the judge’s decision or verdict. This notarial distinc- 
tion did not originate with the Mamliiks, as J. Wakin’s 
research demonstrates. Presumably, individual sedjills 
were compiled and kept in a htab al-sidjillat or diwan 
al-hukm and constituted the offical record of a kadi’s 
judgements, but no such compilation has been found 
earlier than the sigjillat of al-Mahkama al-Sdlihiyya, 
which date to the second decade after the Ottoman 
conquest of Egypt. The closest approximation to a 
Mamlik judicial archive is the Haram collection, which 
consists of copies of documents associated with the 
court of a late 8th/l4th-century ShafiT judge in 
Jerusalem. But these documents contain no references 
to sidjillat. Both al-Tarstist and al-Suyiti also distin- 
guish between a sidjill and a nuskha. The latter is sim- 
ply a certified verbatim copy of an original document, 
while the former contains an enumeration of attesta- 
tions (isqjalat) to the validity of the document and its 
contents, along with a copy of the document itself. 
It should be noted that the term sigjillat was used in 
perhaps still another sense in the Mamlik decrees 
issued to the monks of St. Catherine’s Monastery at 
Mt. Sinai, namely as documents which, along with 
marasim, tawaki‘, murabba‘at, ‘uhdat, and mustanadat, 
attested to the Mamliks’ recognition of the legal status 
of the monks and their monastery. In two instances, 
sigjillat is modified by the word khalifatyya, which indi- 
cates that these may have been caliphal edicts. But 
the precise denotation of sidjillat in this context of 
various kinds of decrees, contracts, and records is not 
yet clear; moreover, it should be recalled that segjill 
was also a general term for “document” [see DIPLO- 
MATIC], especially during the Fatimid period. 
Bibliography: Ibn Khaldiin, tr. Rosenthal, iii, 
461; W. Bjorkman, Bettrége zur Geschichte der Staats- 
kanzlei im islamischen Agypten, Hamburg 1928, 149, 
167, 176; G. Guellil, Damaszener Akten des 8./14. 
Jahrhunderts nach at-T arsiist’s Kitab al-Tlam, Bamberg 
1985, 56, 260, 378, 388-89; Shams al-Din al-Asyiti, 
Diawahir al-ukiid, Cairo 1955, ii, 411, 456; J. Wakin, 
The function of documents in Islamic law, Albany 1972, 
11; S. Jackson, The primacy of domestic politics. Ibn 
Bint al-A‘azz and the establishment of four chief judgeships 
in Mamlik Egypt, in JAOS, cxv (1995), 61-2; ALL. 
Ibrahim, al-Tawthtkat al-shariyya wa’ l-ishhadat fi zahr 
wathikat al-Ghawri, in Bull. of the Faculty of Arts, Cairo 
Unwersity, xix (1957), 336-7; D. Little, A catalogue of 
the Islamic documents from al-Haram a5-Sarif in Jerusalem, 
Beirut 1984; H. Ernst, Die mamlukischen Sultansurkunden 
des Sinai-Klosters, Wiesbaden 1960, 84, 146, 150, 
194, 230, 238, 242. (D.P. Lirrte) 
3. In Ottoman administrative usage. 
The Ottomans used this general term for “regis- 


ter” in a variety of contexts; thus Mehmed Thiireyya’s 
biographical encyclopaedia is known as the Sidjll-t 
‘othmani (Istanbul 1308-11/1890-4). In the late Ottoman 
Empire, the personnel files of civil servants were known 
as the sidjill-i ahwal. By the term kadi sigfilleri or sheriyye 
sigjilleri are meant the registers kept in the courts of 
Ottoman kadis. Documents were often, but not always, 
entered in chronological order, and every register nor- 
mally covered one or two years. The oldest extant 
records date from the late 9th/15th century. We do 
not know when the practice of keeping these regis- 
ters was first instituted, and can only speculate from 
which Muslim state the practice was copied. For while 
inheritance inventories have survived for Mamlik 
Jerusalem, the bulk of Ottoman registers was not made 
up of such inventories, even though these latter items 
are found frequently enough. Pre-Ottoman adi reg- 
isters are extremely rare; but cf. R.S. Humphreys, 
Islamic history, a framework for inquiry, London and New 
York 1995, 219. 

While registers dating from the 9th/15th century 
seem to have only been preserved for Bursa and 
Kayseri, kadi sidjillen were instituted in the Arab 
provinces shortly after the Ottoman conquest. This 
indicates that at the beginning of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, the compilation of such registers already formed 
part of established routine at least in the larger cities. 
From the second half of this century onwards, more 
and more towns and cities preserve at least minor 
collections of stdjills. While older registers are more 
likely to have been lost than more recent ones, the 
general lack of sigjills for rural settlements which we 
know to have possessed a kadi before the middle of 
the 13th/19th century, may indicate that in such 
places, the compilation and preservation of kadi reg- 
isters was not the rule in older periods. 

The organisation of registers 

Kadi registers of the larger cities consist of two 
parts; one section begins where books written in the 
Arabic script normally begin. Here we find records 
of transactions in the local court, such as sales, loans, 
agreements concerning divorces or manumissions of 
slaves. These transactions were not contentious, and 
the parties in question had them recorded so that 
proof of the sale, divorce or manumission would be 
easily available; this aim explains why we normally 
find the names of three, four or five people under 
the relevant text (shbhid ul-hal). Proof provided by 
entry into the register was especially important to non- 
Muslims, who could not legally testify against Muslims; 
this fact may explain why non-Muslims frequently 
turned to the court. Some capitulations [see imTrvAzAT] 
even contained the clause that all contracts involving 
merchants of the relevant nation had to be registered 
by the kdd?, or else later complaints against the for- 
eign trader would be regarded as irreceivable (Suraiya 
Faroqhi, The Venetian presence in the Ottoman Empire, in 
Huri Islamoglu-Inan (ed.), The Ottoman Empire and the 
world economy, Cambridge and Paris 1987, 340). Thus 
while in ordinary transactions recourse to the court 
was not obligatory, the sultan might legislate such an 
obligation in specific instances. The sddi registers also 
document cases of litigation, which might concern the 
division of an inheritance, but equally a complaint 
against a neighbour who had added a room to his 
house overlooking the plaintiff’s court, thereby invad- 
ing the privacy of the latter’s family. 

More serious matters such as rape, robbery and 
murder also occur in the siqjill, but not very fre- 
quently. Since the sheriat regarded murder without 
robbery as something which mainly concerned the 
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family of the victim, while on the other hand, the 
state demanded a share of the blood money (@shr-i 
diel), there was some incentive to settle out of court. 
Many documents concerning cases which by present- 
day categories would be regarded as penal simply 
contain the “facts of the case” as established by the 
plainuff’s, defendant’s and witnesses’ depositions. 
Presumably the matter was then referred to the sul- 
tan’s Council in Istanbul. But the Council, after hav- 
ing been apprised of such an affair, according to the 
evidence of the Registers of Important Affairs (Mihimme 
Defterler) and the Complaint Registers (Shikdyet defterleri) 
often merely issued an order to the relevant kad? to 
judge the matter according to the sheri‘at. Thus in 
most cases, neither one nor the other type of register 
informs us of the judgements issued and the manner 
of their execution. 

A second section of the register begins at what the 
scribes regarded as the last page of the volume in 
question. This second half is taken up with orders 
issued by the sultan’s Council; some of these, similar 
to modern circulars, were issued to all governors and 
kadis of a given region. Others are concerned with 
matters specifically assigned to the particular kad? 
and/or governor. These may include responses to 
complaints by local inhabitants, such as creditors 
unable to recover loans. Occasionally a rescript may 
occur both in the Registers of Important Affairs and 
in the local sadi registers. But that is fairly rare, as 
neither the registers of the kadis nor those prepared 
in Istanbul have survived in their totality. In addition, 
we cannot be sure how great was the percentage of 
documents which, for one reason or another, escaped 
registration at either the central or the local end. 
In large cities such as Aleppo, there were separate 
registers for the orders emanating from the central 
administration (awdmir sultantyya). 

In the largest cities, such as Bursa or Cairo, separate 
registers for inheritance inventories were instituted. By 
this term we mean a list of the goods left by the 
deceased, including both movable property and real 
estate, but not state-owned agricultural land (miri). 
Debts and money owed to the deceased were also 
included, as well as clauses constituting the testament 
of the deceased, especially if there were slaves to be 
liberated. In Edirne and Istanbul, special inheritance 
registers existed covering the ‘askeris, that is the servi- 
tors of the sultans (and sometimes their spouses) whose 
inheritances were liable to confiscation. However these 
registers were not the responsibility of the kddi, but 
were kept by a special official known as the ‘askert 
kassam [see KAssAM]. 

In cases where no children or absent people were 
involved, the heirs could divide up the inheritance 
without recourse to the kddi and, consequently, with- 
out the compilation of an inheritance inventory. Thus 
only a relatively small share of all inheritance cases 
was recorded. Merchants are probably over-repre- 
sented in the sigjill, as they often died while away 
from home, or, if older and sedentary, had sons who 
were away when their fathers died. Moreover, their 
goods and chattels were important enough to be worth 
recording, and given the existence of both creditors 
and debtors of the deceased, it was often imperative 
to make an official record of the manner in which 
the inheritance had been divided. By the same token, 
the inheritances of women and the poor are under- 
represented; when the inheritance was small, it was 
to the advantage of all heirs to avoid reducing it 
further through the fees charged by the court. The 
frequency of inheritance disputes shows that manipu- 





lations to disinherit minors and women were com- 
mon. It therefore makes sense to assume that some 
inheritances were not documented in order to deprive 
an heir of his/her fair share. Inheritances were also 
recorded when the temporary absence or non-exis- 
tence of heirs resulted in the beyt dl-mal emini’s tak- 
ing possession, temporarily or permanently, of the 
estate in question. Cases where only a few heirs were 
involved also were more likely to be included than 
others, for it was then necessary to demonstrate that 
the beyt il-mal emini was not entitled to confiscate. 
When the inventory does not explicitly state that the 
inheritance was sold by public auction, the prices 
assigned to the individual goods in the register should 
be regarded with a degree of caution. 

The kadi’s registers must have been kept in the 
court building of the district centre; there is no evi- 
dence that copies were ever sent to Istanbul. In the 
Aegean region, however, it is probable that the kad 
registers were collected in one of the major towns 
already in the 13th/19th century, and then were lost 
when this provincial archive was destroyed, in all like- 
lihood before the 1260s-70s/1850s. For, otherwise, it 
is hard to explain why to the south of Balikesir and 
Edremit and to the north of Antalya, no kad? regis- 
ters survive except for Manisa, apart from a number 
of Izmir volumes from the second half of the 13th/19th 
century. 

It was the responsibility of the outgoing kad? to 
hand these registers over to his successor. Occasionally, 
we hear of fadis who did not do this, presumably 
because of accidents or because they had something 
to hide. No Ottoman court buildings from before the 
mid-13th/19th century have survived, but casual ref- 
erences in the documents, as well as the traveller 
Ewliya Celebi’s descriptions of 11th/16th century 
Ottoman towns, prove that they existed at least in 
the larger cities. Without such a building, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how the often substantial series could 
have survived frequent changes of officiating kadis. 
On the other hand, the all but complete absence of 
kadi registers relevant to the numerous small kadi’s 
seats of the 10th/16th century can probably be 
explained by the lack of a building to house these 
institutions. Presumably the court building resembled 
the residence of a well-to-do family, with structures 
surrounding two courtyards. In the first, correspond- 
ing to the men’s part of a house (selamlik [g.v.]), the 
business of the court must have been transacted, while 
the family dwelt in the second courtyard, the harem 
section. Outgoing ka@dis must have moved out to make 
room for their successors. 

Not all the cases recorded in the sedjill were dealt 
with by the sad7 in person. Disputes concerning land- 
holding were often resolved by delegating a (presum- 
ably junior) member of the legal establishment to the 
site in question; where houses needed to be divided 
up among several heirs, in the 11th/17th century the 
kadis of larger towns could rely on the advice of 
the mimGr-bashi, a local master builder (not to be con- 
fused with the sultan’s Chief Architect officiating in 
Istanbul). By contrast, the decisions of the nd’ibs, 
adjunct kadis who officiated in rural districts, have 
very rarely found their way into the sigjills. In the 
late 12th/18th century, at least in the Bursa area, 
there also existed sidjills which were not compiled for 
the local kadi but for an official in charge of sultanic 
wakjfs answerable to the dar al-seGadet aghasi. In terms 
of content, these sid@jills resemble those compiled for 
kadis. 

In the more important courts, the kadis had a num- 
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ber of scribes at their disposal. Recruitment and train- 
ing in the 9th/15th and 10th/16th centuries appear 
to have been less systematic than in later periods, for 
where these earlier centuries are concerned, we find 
evidence of scribes who evidently had difficulty han- 
dling the mechanics of registration. Thus in late 
9th/15th century Bursa, a scribe who had produced 
a particularly garbled account of a succession explained 
the reason for the confusion in the margin, asking 
his readers to pardon him. Spelling errors and clumsy 
handwriting also are not rare in early registers. By 
contrast, from the 11th/17th century onward, scribes 
in the larger courts wrote in a relatively uniform hand. 
Presumably the senior scribes also put the claims of 
plaintiff, defendant and witnesses into the appropri- 
ate legal formulas. It is tempting to assume that the 
fragments of everyday speech which are often found 
among the formulaic language of the documents con- 
stitute residual traces of what the participants in the 
case actually said; but whether this is really true is 
not at all certain. 

Archwes containing sidjills 

Registers kept by Ottoman kddis and preserved in 
Turkey are now located in the National Library (Milli 
Kitiiphane) in Ankara, having been transferred to this 
place from the provincial museums in which they 
were previously housed. Registers prepared by the 
various courts of the city of Istanbul can be consulted 
in the office of the Chief Islamic Jurisconsult (Miiftiiliik) 
in the Siileymaniye quarter of that city. A published 
guide is available, the newest version of which allows 
the prospective user to determine the years covered 
by each register in addition to the call number 
(Akgiindiiz et alii, 1988). Moreover, this guide con- 
tains a broad selection of reproduced documents. Kadi 
registers in the Ankara National Library deal with 
localities inside the borders of present-day Turkey. A 
few extant registers are, however, not covered by this 
catalogue: thus some museums failed to inform the 
catalogue compilers of their holdings, and a Corum 
register (1004-5/1595-7), located in the Corum Library, 
should be added as well. 

Outside of modern Turkey, ka@d7 registers, in larger 
or smaller numbers, are to be found in numerous 
successor states of the Ottoman Empire. Hungary has 
only a single szqjill, concerning the district of 
Karansebes-Lugos, dating from the late 11th/17th 
century (Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia Kénivtara, 
Keleti Osztaly, Térdk Kéziratok, Qu. 62). In Bosnia, 
the Oriental Institute, the Ghazi Khosrew Beg Library 
and the Historical Archive, all located in Sarajevo, 
have separate collections of registers: in the Historical 
Archive we find six volumes concerning Livno, Visoko 
and Temeshwar, while the Ghazi Khusrew Library 
holds 68 se@jills of Sarajevo itself, spanning the period 
from the 10th/!6th to the 13th/19th century. In the 
Onental Institute, 66 registers existed at least until 
recently, concerning the region surrounding the city 
and covering the 1]th/16th century. At present, we 
do not know for certain which of these registers have 
perished in the war accompanying the dissolution of 
Yugoslavia. 

In Macedonia, the state archive in Skopje houses 
the Addi registers of Bitola (Monastir); the series con- 
sists of 185 volumes, beginning in 1015-16/1607 and 
ending in 1912. Certain volumes have been made 
available in print. As to present-day Albania, the old- 
est surviving sidjill known to date is found in the 
Vatican Library: it covers Avlonya (974-6/ 1567-8). No 
other registers concerning this port seem to exist any- 
where else. In Albania, there survive series of regis- 





ters covering Berat (beginning in 1010-11/1602) and 
Elbasan (beginning in 988/1580, in copy only). All 
other Albanian towns, including Tirana, have at most 
a few sigjlls going back to the 13th/19th century. 

Kadi registers located in present-day Bulgaria 
concern Sofia, Ruséuk (Ruse) and Vidin; the oldest 
known register (Sofia, 949/1542 to 957/1550) was lost 
during World War II. However, an edition contain- 
ing the summaries of every individual document had 
been prepared just before the disappearance of the 
original, and was published in 1960. The extant sigjls 
have been deposited in the National Library in Sofia. 
There is some coverage of the 11th/17th century, but 
the registers become much fuller and more informa- 
tive for the 12th/18th one, when expanding com- 
mercial opportunities allowed an increasing number 
of townsmen to prosper. On Greek territory, a similar 
situation prevails, as the oldest known register in 
the Macedonian State Archive (Salonica) dates from 
1107-8/1696. This institution contains the largest 
number of sigjills in all of Greece: over 300 volumes 
covering the city of Salonica and the surrounding 
countryside, including the judicial districts of ‘Awret- 
hisar, Pazargah, Volos and Katerin. From the 1240s 
and 1250s/1830s there survive a number of inherit- 
ance inventories covering the Muslim population of 
Salonica itself. Kadi registers preserved in Veroia begin 
in 1011/1602; they number about 130, while two 
volumes consisting of different fragments of Veroia 
sidjlls are owned by the Nahost Institute of the Ludwig- 
Maximilians-Universitat, Munich. In the Municipal 
Library of Heraclion, Crete, there is a collection of 
166 sgills beginning in the 1070s/1660s; the Ottoman 
history of this town is documented right from the 
time of its conquest. 

In the Turkish part of Cyprus, the sad? registers 
of Lefkose go back to the late 10th/16th century, 
they are mostly located in the Evkaf Dairesi in Lefkose. 
Those kadi registers extant in Syria are for the most 
part concentrated in Damascus, where they can be 
consulted in the General Directorate of Historical 
Documents. Registers relating to the Arab provinces 
are for the most part in Arabic, although documents 
in Ottoman Turkish are not unknown. Damascus is 
covered for the period from 991/1583 to 1920 (1,658 
volumes), while the extant documents for Aleppo (731 
volumes) reach from 962-3/1555 to 1925. This archive 
also contains about thirty registers of sultans’ com- 
mands directed at the authorities in Aleppo, in addi- 
tion to some registers consisting exclusively of 
inheritance inventories. From the court of Hama, 64 
registers have been preserved, which begin in 942- 
3/1536 and reach to the year 1296-7/1879; some 
kadi registers also cover Hims. In the Sunnt sheri‘at 
court of Sayda, the existence of eighteen registers, 
dating from the 13th/19th century, was noted in 1975 
by Antoine Abdel Nour; these have probably been 
destroyed by fire in 1975-6. In the Old City of Jeru- 
salem, the mahkama shar%ya contains the kad? records 
of both Nablus and Jerusalem; while the former only 
cover the 12th/18th and 13th/19th centuries, the 
Jerusalem sigill go back to 937/1530-1, and thereby 
Constitute one of the oldest series known. By contrast, 
the Haifa registers begin in 1286-7/1870 reflecting 
the relatively short history of this town. Some regis- 
ters from the mid-13th/19th century are also avail- 
able for Gaza. 

A collection of 1851 mahkkama shar‘iyya registers has 
been preserved in Cairo; these volumes have been for 
the most part compiled in the numerous courts which 
existed in the second-largest city of the Ottoman 
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Empire. Registers are extant from the 11]th/17th 
century onwards. The largest section (559 volumes) 
concerns the court known as the Bab al-‘Ali, while 
the sections al-Kisma al-‘arabiyya and al-Kisma al- 
‘askariyya encompass probate inventories concerning 
the property of Ottoman subjects and members of 
the ruling élite respectively. However, from the later 
11th/18th century onwards, Muslim merchants and 
artisans increasingly joined the military corps, which 
thus took on the composition of militias. As a result, 
the al-Kisma al-‘askariyya section is relatively large 
(418 al-Kisma al-‘arabiyya registers, versus 157 vol- 
umes belonging to al-Kisma al-‘askariyya). 

Wakf in the kadr sidjilleri 

As wakf administrators were subject to supervision 
by the kadi, the sigjills also contain many documents 
concerning repairs to existing wakf buildings. The 
rental of ka@ns and shops, and in the case of wakfs 
lending money at interest, the settling of accounts, 
are also covered in some detail. Many wakfs turned 
over major pieces of real estate to a tenant-in-chief, 
who was in turn responsible for finding occupants for 
individual shops or workshops; the relevant contracts 
were at times entered into the sidji/l. Other records 
document “double rent” (#d¢jareteyn) agreements; here, 
a relatively high entry fine was paid, in exchange for 
which the tenant was allowed a lease which his heirs 
might inherit. Other documents record the special 
type of lease by which 12th/18th and 13th/19th cen- 
tury artisans often held their shops (gedtk); gediks could 
only be passed on to other members of the same 
craft guild. Foundations without the resources to 
rebuild after fires or earthquakes received the kadi’s 
authorisation to tum over the land at a low rent to 
whoever would build on it. A wakf in need of capital 
might contract a loan, and then permit the lender 
long-term occupation of a piece of profitable real 
estate at low rent until the loan was repaid. There 
are also cases of istibdal on record, in which the wakf 
administrator was authorised to divest the foundation 
of properties which were no longer useful and to 
acquire others in their stead. 

In 12th/18th century Bursa, lists of all foundations 
lending out money at interest were regularly compiled 
in separate registers classed among the sil. These 
registers also contained the names of the debtors and 
responsible wakf administrators. Since the amount of 
the debts and the sum of money remaining in the 
wakf chest were equally recorded, the financial status 
of each wakf could be read off at a glance. While 
this information was not collected as systematically in 
other cities, money wak/s are still quite frequently doc- 
umented throughout the Turkish-speaking parts of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Workshops belonging to waffs were also in evidence 
in the sigjlls, This information is particularly valu- 
able, since we know very little about the functioning 
of non-wakf shops. Most frequent is information on 
dye houses, workshops where a large number of indi- 
vidual masters exercised their trade. Particularly well 
documented, in the sidjills of both Istanbul and Bursa, 
is the dye house associated with the library of Sultan 
Ahmed III in Istanbul; numerous disputes which 
occurred throughout the 12th/18th century provide 
information on the relationship between masters and 
administrators, and on intra-guild competition as well. 
As the bedestans of many towns and cities also 
produced revenue for major wakfs, the sidjills record 
information on their operation as well; after damages 
due to fire, detailed protocols were compiled, deter- 
mining the expenses involved in repairing the bedestdn 


in question. Such documents, known as keshif (which 
exist for other wakfowned buildings as well) are of 
special value to historians of architecture. 

The kadi registers as an historical source 

During the last twenty-five years, social and 
economic historians of the Ottoman lands have exam- 
ined the sigils with particular attention. Scholars have 
come to appreciate the capacity of this source to pro- 
vide a record of historical change, and have there- 
fore tended to prefer the sigjills to the tax registers 
(tapi tahrir) which in earlier decades had provided the 
backbone of most socio-economic analyses. Moreover, 
given the scarcity of private archives in many provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire, the sigills often constitute 
the main (or even the only) source which relates to 
local as opposed to central government concerns. 

As a first step, the functioning of the courts and 
the kadis’ correspondence with the authorities in the 
capital have been studied, as well as the complex 
interplay between sheri‘at and kdniin as applied by the 
kadis. Here the source criticism long practiced by his- 
torians has been joined to the discourse analysis ini- 
tiated by students of literature. But principally, the 
standardised character of many documents contained 
in the sidjlls permits statistical analysis, which has 
been undertaken with respect to probate inventories 
as well as to sales documents. 

When houses were sold in larger Ottoman cities, 
such as Istanbul, Bursa and Aleppo, but even in 
Ankara or Kayseri, the record of the relevant agree- 
ment included not only the price, but also an enu- 
meration of the neighbouring property-holders and the 
rooms contained in the dwelling in question. 
Administratively determined prices (narkh [g.v.]) are 
also found frequently enough in the registers of some 
localities to permit the construction of series. Con- 
version rates concerning the different coins which cir- 
culated in different parts of the empire can be derived 
from sales records and inheritance inventories. These 
series show up the degree to which a given town was 
economically integrated into a larger entity. Given the 
linkage between monetary inflation and social unrest, 
accurate indices of currency devaluation are of great 
importance to the social historian as well. 

Qualitative information in the sidjlls has equally 
come to interest researchers. With respect to women 
not part of the Ottoman élite, the kddi sidjillent 
constitute almost the only source of information; as 
women often turned to the courts in order to defend 
their property rights, historical research has focussed 
on the relationship of women to property. Ample 
information is also available on divorce, and occa- 
sionally we find texts which show how marriage nego- 
tiations were begun or broken off. The probate 
inventories contained in the sidills also provide some 
evidence on polygyny and family structure. These data 
are, however, less usable than one might wish for, as 
children who predeceased their parents are not 
recorded, and moreover, the sample of probate inven- 
tories included represents only a very specific sector 
of the urban population. The sdjd/ls also contain a 
fair amount of information on women who founded 
and administered wakf. 

Slaves belonging to private persons also have left 
few traces anywhere but in the sidjills. Records of 
sales and manumissions can be supplemented by 
promises of future manumission in exchange for specific 
services; documents allowing a slave to use capital 
belonging to a master have also been found, as well 
as records of the personal and household goods which 
female owners sometimes gave their slave women when 
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the latter were manumitted and married off. Since 
the sigjills often mention the slave’s place of origin, 
it has been possible to relate major campaigns to the 
affluence of slaves from a given region at a large 
slave market such as Bursa. 

Relationships between inhabitants of town quarters 
are reflected in complaints concerning wilful damage 
to buildings, nuisances in and around shops, or accu- 
sations of drunkenness and loose living. There is some 
documentation on the life of the poorest townsmen, 
often immigrants without families, as they died in a 
khan or on the street. Attempts to limit immigration 
into the towns are also on record, namely when émdr- 
holders or administrators of crown lands demanded 
the return of peasants who had migrated to town 
without the consent of the proper authorities. But the 
same records document the interest of the townsmen 
in retaining their solvent neighbours, whether former 
villagers or not, by appropriate testimony to the court. 
Reactions on the part of artisans to the special 
demands made upon them in wartime are documented 
in the disputes among craftsmen as to which guild 
was the adjunct (yamak) of which other, as yamaks 
were obliged to contribute to the taxes demanded 
from the “superior” guild. No systematic evaluation 
has as yet been attempted for the numerous proto- 
cols concerning accidents and sudden deaths, which 
were included in the registers in order to safeguard 
the neighbours against later claims. These protocols 
provide a vivid reflection of the risks inherent in living 
in an urban community. 
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The collectively edited series Documents turcs pour 
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Uhistoire macédonienne (5 fascicules, Skopje 1951-7) 

(concerning the 13th/19th century) and Documents 

turcs sur Vhistoire du peuple macédonien (3 vols., Skopje 

1963, 1969, 1980) contain translations into Mace- 

donian from kadi registers today located in Skopje, 

as well as occasional documents in facsimile. 
. (Surarya Farogui) 

SIDJILMASA, a town of pre-modern Islamic 
Morocco. 

The ruined site of the ancient capital of the Tafilalt 
is as poorly known as it is famous. The town, situ- 
ated on the Wadi Ziz some 300 km/190 miles from 
Fas, on the southeastern fringes of mediaeval Morocco, 
occupies a key position as gateway to the desert. 
Moreover, it has had the good fortune of being the 
foremost urban centre of the region which provided 
the land with its present-day dynasty of rulers, the 
‘Alawis. Thus history and legendary prestige have 
become mingled in order to preserve for this site, 
very eccentrically situated in regard to the great events 
of Moroccan history, an unaccustomed fame. Leo 
Africanus, who did much for the fame of a town 
where he stayed for some time in the 16th century, 
contributed to the spread of this legend; he makes 
Sidjilmasa a foundation of Alexander the Great “for 
the sick and wounded of his army”. The town was 
for long to have this image of a base and a refuge 
on the margins of the main track of history. 

The madina was actually founded, as al-Bakri states, 
in the middle of the 2nd/8th century, in 141/758. 
It became the centre of an independent emirate con- 
nected with the Miknasa, founders of Miknas and 
Taza, that of the Bana Midrar or Midrarids [g.v.] 
who, following the examples of Tahart and Tilimsan, 
rallied to the Kharidjite heresy [see surRiyya. 2]. In 
the 4th/10th century, the land took part in the strug- 
gles between the Fatimids and the upholders of the 
Sunna, as protected by both the Aghlabids and the 
Spanish Umayyads; the town, without much pressure, 
welcomed the Mahdi. But orthodoxy soon came back; 
the dynasty was deposed by a Zanata who had rallied 
to the Andalusians, Khazriin al-Maghrawi (365/976), 
and the Maghrawa [q.v.] thus became masters of the 
independent amirate until the mid-5th/11th century. 

The advance of the Almoravids [see AL-MURABITUN] 
had some links with the region since their religious 
head, ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin, had been chosen by his 
master, who had a school in a settlement on the 
banks of the Ziz and within the amirate. Above all, 
the Sanhadja [¢.v.], from this point onwards adher- 
ents of the Almoravids, had been impeded in both 
their commerce and their transhumance by the dom- 
ination of the Zanata based in Sidjilmasa. Their rich- 
ness—a figure of 50,000 camels belonging to the amir 
passing into the Draa is mentioned—and this local 
quarrel were caught up in the @had to explain the 
end of the Bana Khazrin and, with their line, the 
amirate of Sidjilmasa. 

It will be seen later how this annexation did not 
affect at all the region’s prosperity. There is little 
mention of Sidjilmasa, pillaged at the beginning of 
the 7th/13th century or adopted as a refuge by the 
Almohad ruler al-Rashid towards the end of that 
dynasty. The Marinid period gives us more informa- 
tion on the real life of the town and on that long 
band of territories which, lying between the Sahara 
and the Mediterranean, were the grazing lands of the 
Zanata Bani Marin, from Figuig towards the south, 
along the course of the Muliiya, and the region which 
they reached in summer, towards the north. Possession 
of the town oscillated between the Almohads and 








Marinids, who made themselves masters of the town 
in 653/1255 and then took definitive possession of it 
twenty years later. The place was also the locus of 
a clash between the Marinids of Fas and the ‘Abd 
al-Wadids of Tilimsan, who had to seek shelter under 
the walls of Sidjilmasa. A further danger took shape 
in the 7th/13th century with the Ma‘kil [9.v.] Arabs’ 
seizure of the Moroccan oases. Abu ’l-Hasan was 
probably able to repel them towards Sakiyat al-Hamra’” 
in the 8th/14th century, but the intrusion of these 
Bedouin tribesmen was irreversible. 

At the same time, the town welcomed rebels and 
fugitives. Thus a son of Abii Sa‘id, Abii ‘Ali, made 
Sidjilmasa the centre of a dissident amirate which he 
tried to extend towards Tuwat (Touat) and towards 
Marrakush. His brother Abu ’l-Hasan confirmed him 
in this power, perhaps with the aim of neutralising 
him whilst Abu ’l-Hasan himself went to campaign 
against Tilimsan with the help of the Hafsids. Abi 
‘Ali nevertheless ended up a prisoner at Fas, where 
he died. But Abu ’l-Hasan himself, on his return from 
his disastrous Ifrikiyan expedition and threatened by 
his son Abia ‘Inan, took refuge at Sidjilmasa, which 
welcomed him but very soon preferred to him the 
future amir. These episodes show that the Marinids 
were not really able to control the outer fringes of 
Morocco from which they had actually themselves 
come. The end of the mediaeval period marks the 
end of the role, at times paradoxical, which the town 
had retained during the period of the Berber empires. 

Under the Sa‘dians, history seemed to follow a sim- 
ilar model. Al-Ma’miin, in rebellion against his father 
al-Mansir, set himself up at Sidjilmasa and in the 
Draa. The town was in Mawlay Zidan’s hands in 
1012/1603, and it was there that he received an 
Ottoman embassy from sultan Murad IV, whose am- 
bitions had contributed towards breaking up the 
regional unity of Mediterranean Africa. But above all, 
this century saw the rise of the Abii Matalli marabouts 
who threatened the power of Mawlay Zidan (1020-2/ 
1611-13) before another marabout, Abii Zakariyya’, 
replaced his, to be in turn chased out of the Tafilalt 
in 1070/1660 by the ‘Alawid Mawlay Rashid. 

The locus for this latest Moroccan dynasty ended 
up by enclosing if not the town, at least its region 
in the role of a sanctuary both venerated but also 
marginal. At the time when Mawlay Sharif, at the 
age of 52, became master of the Tafilalt, the district 
certainly served as a base for the expansion of the 
Sharifs. Later, this place of famous name served to 
distance from the court powerful trouble-makers; in 
connection with the reign of Mawlay Isma‘il, Henri 
Terrasse wrote that this ruler, richly endowed with 
numerous children, made it a kind of “dynastic depot” 
for them. In 1142/1729, it was at Sidjilmasa that 
Mawlay ‘Abd Allah was to be found when people 
wanted to make him his father’s successor. In 1206/ 
1792, when Mawlay Sliman came to power, he was 
very familiar with Sidjilmasa, where he had lived for 
a long time. In this way, the town and the Tafilalt 
became merged together in people’s memories, and 
despite their decadence, the outer fringes of Morocco, 
of which the town was an integral part, showed itself 
nevertheless as the origin of four Moroccan dynasties: 
the Almoravids, the Marinids, the Sa‘dians and the 
‘Alawis. 

However, in regard to Sidjilmasa, one should tone 
down the severe judgment of the Sa‘dian period his- 
torian al-Ifrani, “Sidjilmasa has no greater merit except 
that it had the Sharifs, and but for this fact, its name 
would have neither the popularity which it enjoys nor 
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the least prestige.” In fact, the town was in mediae- 
val times in the front rank as an economic centre. 
The route to the Orient which joined the southern 
Sahara to Egypt and the East was both uncomfort- 
able—sandstorms are mentioned—and dangerous. An 
itinerary which described a long curve accordingly led 
caravans to skirt the Sahara by the west. The cara- 
van staging-point of Sidjilmasa could thus serve both 
Ifrikiya (al-Bakri describes the route here) and Fas, 
or, by travelling northwards by the Muliiya, the Medi- 
terranean. Numerous foreign merchants were known 
at Sidjilmasa in the High Midde Ages. With the 
Almoravids, who united under one rule not only the 
two sides of the Sahara but also those of the Western 
Mediterranean, the town enjoyed an exceptional sit- 
uation. The reconquest of the Mediterranean basin 
by the Europeans impeded this prosperity, whilst the 
opening-up of the way to the New World, and also 
the re-opening of the route across the Sudan, finally 
ruined it. 

The texts abound in references to this trade, in 
which gold from the Sudan figures, as in also Afri- 
can slaves, which appear as items of merchandise in 
the 5th-6th/1]th-12th centuries. Various products of 
Moroccan agriculture are also cited: Sidjilmasa received 
the pistachios of Tunisia, but above all, it exported 
dates, henna, spices (carraway and cumin), indigo, cot- 
ton and sugar. Alum was valued, but also galls used 
for the tanning of leather. These rapid indications 
confirm that Sidjilmasa, an entrepét as well as the 
centre of a prosperous regional hinterland, was a rich 
town. One can readily understand how it survived 
the end of its political independence, so long as the 
political geography of the lands surrounding the 
Mediterranean did not separate it from its customers. 
All this seems to make al-Idrisi’s description plausi- 
ble: “It is a great and populous town, surrounded by 
orchards and gardens, fine both within and outside. 
It has no citadel, but consists of a series of palaces 
and cultivated fields along the banks of a river; the 
rise and swelling of this river during the summer 
resembles that of the Nile, and its waters are used 
for agriculture in the same fashion as those of the 
Nile by the Egyptians.” 

Descriptions exist from al-Bakri to Leo Africanus 
and up to the present day. H. Terrasse has described 
the site, whose surrounding wall of brick on a stone 
base, attested in the 5th/11th century, no longer exists. 
But the site can easily be located by aerial photog- 
raphy and detection: a vegetation-less surface is bor- 
dered by an enceinte which has a fore-wall, but this 
strong but also fragile (because of its eroded mate- 
rial) wall appeared after the time of the amirate of 
Sidjilmasa. The position is the same for the remains 
which it encloses; these may be a sign of a rebuild- 
ing of the madina in recent times. For the mediaeval 
period, only a few Marinid survivals can be detected 
in a site badly affected by floodings. But only the 
track towards the Maghrib and Spain has been 
explored; it would be useful to compare certain remains 
with those recently uncovered in Ifrikiya. 

As the cradle of the ‘Alawi dynasty, the Tafilalt 
has readily attracted archaeologists, without Sidjilmasa 
having experienced the extensive scientific project 
which it deserves and which will, it is hoped, even- 
tually take place. Explorations are in the course of 
being made, and a mosque has been uncovered, but 
the texts nevertheless remain today as the most elo- 
quent testimonies to an age when the countryside of 
Sidjilmasa was not far from evoking a dream land. 
Half a millennium after its fall, Sidjilmasa remains 








present in the memories of our contemporaries; it is 
the witness of a time when the lands of the south, 
by their economies as well as by the technologies 
mastered by their peoples, were in advance of those 
of Western Europe. 

Bibliography: One may consult the excellent art. 
sv. in El’ by G.S. Colin, with his list of the Arabic 
sources, to which can be added Leo Africanus, tr. 
Epaulard, Paris 1956. See further H. Terrasse, Notes 
sur les ruines de Syilmasa, Algiers 1936; idem, Histoire 
du Maroc, Casablanca 1948-50; D. Jacques-Meunié, 
Le Maroc Saharien des origines 4 1670, Paris 1982; and 
TAFILALT. | (M. Trrrasse) 
AL-SIDJILMASI, Ast Munammap AL-KAsim Bs. 

MuammaD b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Ansari, Arab liter- 
ary theorist, known for his highly original work al- 
Manza‘ al-badi‘ fi tadjnis asaltb al-badi‘ (ed. ‘AlIal 
al-Ghazi, Rabat 1401/1980). 

In the colophon of the Tetuan ms., the author 
states that he finished his work on 21 Safar 704/23 
November 1304. No other bio-bibliographical details 
are known. His nisba and the provenance of the two 
extant mss. of his work show him to be a Maghribi 
scholar. More particularly, as the approach of his 
book clearly shows, he belongs to the Maghribr 
“school” of the likes of Ibn ‘Amira (d. 656/1258 or 
658/1260 [¢.v.]) in his al-Tanbihat ‘ala ma fi ‘l-Tibyan 
fof Ibn al-Zamlakani] min al-tamwihat (ed. M. Ibn 
Sharifa, Casablanca 1412/1991), Hazim al-Kartadjannt 
(d. 684/1285 [g.v.]) in his Minhadj al-bulagha’ wa-siradi 
al-udaba’ (ed. M. al-H. Ibn al-Khudja, Tunis 1966), 
and Ibn al-Banna’ al-Marrakushi (d. 721/1321 [¢.v.]), 
in his al-Rawd al-mari‘ fi sina‘at al-badi‘ (ed. R. Bin- 
shakrin, Casablanca 1985), who, each in his own 
way, made use of the—otherwise spurned—Anistotelian 
Arabic tradition of poetics and rhetoric. 

His book is a sustained effort at a logically strict 
classification of the various schemes of rhetoric and 
stylistics. His ten topmost genera are the following 
(the translations are tentative; “|” indicates unusual 
terms, “sic” marks unusual meanings): idjaz (brevity), 
takhyil (imagery [sic]), whdra (allusion), mubalagha 
(emphasis), rasf (patterning [!]), muzadhara (doubling [!]), 
tawdih (clarification), ittsa‘ (ambiguity [sic]), inthina’ 
(digression [}]), and takrir (repetition). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the text, see, for analyses of his thought, ‘Allal 
al-Ghazi, Tatawwur mustalah “al-takhyil” ft nazariyyat 
al-nakd al-adabi “nda *l-Sidjilmasi, in Madjallat Kulliyyat 
al-Adab wa ’l-Ulim al-Insaniyya (Fas) 1409/1988, 
‘adad khass 4, 285-334; Muhammad Miftah, al-Talakhi 
wa ‘l-ta@wil, Casablanca and Beirut 1994, 61-80. 

. (W.P. HeErnricus) 

SIDJISTAN [see sistAn]. 

AL-SIDJISTANI, ‘Asp ALLAH B. SULAYMAN b. al- 
Ash‘ath, Abi Bakr Ibn Abi Dawid, early Islamic 
traditionist, born 230/844 in Sidjistan, died 316/929 
in Baghdad. He was the author of Aztab al-Masahif, 
a work on uncanonical readings of the Kur’4n [see 
KIRA’A] organised by “codex” and apparently the only 
book of its type still in existence. Famed as a mem- 
oriser of fadith, he wrote books mainly on Kur’anic 
topics, including a book of tafsir and work on naskh 
(perhaps used as a source by Ibn al-Djawzi in his 
Nawasikh al-Kur’an). While he is reputed to have com- 
posed several hadith collections (among which are men- 
tioned a Musnad and a Kitab al-Sunan), his reputation 
as a transmitter varies. He is generally considered 
trustworthy and it may be that his work on the text 
of the Kur’an cast him in an unfavourable light for 
some later generations. His fame primarily rests on 
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his work on the codices which was, for example, 
quoted extensively by al-Suyiiti in his al-Jtkan ft ‘ulim 
al-Kur’Gn. 

Al-Sidjistani was a contemporary of Muhammad 
b. Djarir al-Tabari (¢.v.], and is pictured as his rival 
in writing a éafsir and the one who lost the compe- 
tition according to the judgement of history. A dispute 
arose between the two of them regarding al-Tabari’s 
alleged Shi‘ and Djahmi tendencies, as exposed by 
al-Sidjistan? with his Hanbali point of view. 

Bibliography: Sezgin, i, 174-5 and biographical 
sources cited there; A. Jeffery, Materials for the his- 
tory of the text of the Qur’an. The old codices, Leiden 

1937, in which the Arabic pp. 1-223 includes an 

edition of K. al-Masahif (which has been repr. sep- 

arately, Cairo 1986). On his relationship with al- 

Tabari, see F. Rosenthal (tr.), The History of al-Tabari, 

i, General introduction and From the Creation to the Flood, 

Albany 1989, 59-60, and C. Gilliot, Exégése, langue 

et théologte en Islam, Paris 1990, 236-7, and sources 

cited in both works. — | (A. Riper) 

AL-SIDJISTANI, ABU HATIM [see aso HATIM 
AL-SIDJISTANT]. — _ . - 

AL-SIDJISTANI, ABU YA‘KUB [see apo ya‘K0B 
AL-SiQjzT}. 

SIDJN (a.) “prison”. In the Kur’an it is mentioned 
only in connection with the story of Joseph (sira XII 
and XXVI, 29). The etymology of the term is con- 
troversial, but it seems to be derived from the Latin 
signum via the Greek variant signon, which meant 
prison in Greek colloquial speech in Late Antiquity 
(see J. Niehoff, Romanica Graeco-Arabica: lat, signum > gr. 
signon > arab. sign, in Romanica Graeco-Arabica, Festschrift 
R. Konizi, Tiibingen 1995). Habs in the Kur’an means 
“detention”, but is used in later literature to denote 
a prison too (Aghani?, iv, 92; al-Tanukhi, al-Faragy bad 
al-shidda, ed. ‘A. al-Shaldji, Beirut 1978, ii, 116; Ibn 
al-“Adjami (17th century), Ya’rtkh, ms. Gotha, Arab 
1631, fols. 75a, 82a, 122b, 130a, 157b, 173a, 176a; 
al-Makrizi, Ahitat, Balak 1270/1853, ii, 187). Hubisa 
‘nda fuldn in the sense of being imprisoned in the 
custody of a person could mean anything, from being 
kept in someone’s house to rotting in a dungeon. 
Tarsim as described by al-Makrizi (and perhaps as 
used predominantly in Mamlik sources, see Khitat, ii, 
187) means detaining a person in one place or putting 
him under guard. 

House arrest as a punishment (with the root 
m-s-k) in the case of illicit fornication was imposed 
on the women in the Kur’an (IV, 15-16), but was 
later abrogated and replaced by flogging (XXIV, 2). 
All Kur’anic punishments, the hudid, are thus corpo- 
ral punishments. 

The question of prisons and imprisonment in Islam 
has hardly been dealt with so far. Prisons seem to 
have been unknown in Bedouin society, but proba- 
bly existed in cities like Mecca and Medina. Undoubt- 
edly, Islam became acquainted with imprisonment as 
an institution through its conquests. Information con- 
cerning prisons and imprisonment is scarce in the 
Islamic fikh literature in the pre-classical and classical 
time (2nd-6th/8th-]3th centuries). The first prison 
building is attributed to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, who is 
said to have bought a house in Mecca and turned it 
into a prison. ‘Ali allegedly did the same in Basra; 
however, prisoners could easily escape from ‘Ali’s 
prison because it was not solid enough. So ‘Alt is 
said to have built another one like a fortress. Besides 
imprisonment in special prison buildings, house arrest 
existed, which allowed the detainees a great deal of 
freedom compared to normal prisoners. Bakkar b. 





Kutayba (d. 270/883) was, for example, held as a 
prisoner in his own home. However, this did not pre- 
vent him from sitting at his window and lecturing on 
hadith to the people who had gathered in front of his 
house (al-Kindi, K. al-Kudai, ed. R. Guest, Leiden- 
London 1912, 513). Special prison buildings are known 
to have existed in different cities, and very often the 
citadel was used as a prison (see e.g. al-Makrizi, Khitat, 
ii, 187 ff). 

Although different forms of imprisonment existed, 
the only form of imprisonment which the jurists dealt 
with in more detail is imprisonment for debt. It was 
imposed if the creditor thought that the debtor still 
had assets. The sole objective of this kind of impris- 
onment was to compel a debtor to satisfy his credi- 
tors. Thus he was released if it became clear that he 
was impecunious. Imprisonment was, according to the 
Sikh literature, also used in cases of contempt of court 
and for apostates. Male apostates could be impris- 
oned for three days in an effort to revive their faith 
in Islam. If they were unwilling to reaffirm their faith 
within this period, they were to be executed. The 
same is true for female apostates, but according to 
some jurists, they were only to be imprisoned. 

The jurists mention pre-trial detention, i.e. to detain 
a suspect until his trial commences. This was based 
on an alleged utterance of the prophet who is said 
to have had people arrested on suspicion (fi tuhma). 

In all these cases, the prisons were subject to the 
control of the judges. According to the Hanafi Abu 
Yiisuf [g.v.], the maintenance of prisoners should be 
financed from state funds so that prisoners would not 
roam about the streets in shackles begging (K. al- 
Kharadj, ed. ‘U. Bashir’, Cairo 1933, 149). It seems, 
however, that occasionally prisoners had to pay rent 
to live in prison if they had assets. In the adab al- 
kadi literature, the prisoners’ rights were strictly defined 
and it was emphasised that under no circumstances 
should anyone be kept in prison wrongfully. If there 
was no plaintiff, the judge had to release the pris- 
oner. If he was sick, the prisoner could be looked 
after by his servant or he could be discharged from 
prison. Furthermore, he could receive guests in prison, 
especially members of his family and sometimes he 
was even allowed to have sex in prison if an appro- 
priate place for it was available. A prisoner should 
not be beaten, chained, paraded through the streets 
or forced to work. Nevertheless, prisoners were prohib- 
ited from attending gatherings, festivals, the pilgrim- 
age (hadjqj) and funerals (al-Khassaf; K. Adab al-kadi, 
ed. F. Ziyadeh, Cairo 1978, 264-5; al-Sarakhsi, Mabsiit, 
Beirut 1986, xx, 90.) However, evidence from histor- 
ical and biographical sources suggests that in practice 
not all the requirements of the fukaha’ were met. 

Imprisonment not as a means of compulsion (like 
imprisonment for debt) or in the sense of pre-trial de- 
tention, but as a punishment, is only rarely mentioned 
in the fikh literature, and if so, mostly in addition to 
the Audiid, i.e. in addition to corporal punishment. For 
example, according to the Malikis, in the case of mur- 
der, if the walt ‘-dam (the next of kin who has the 
right to demand retaliation) waives his right of retal- 
iation, the murderer is imprisoned for a year. The 
imprisonment takes place only after he has been 
whipped a hundred times (Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta’, 
nwaya Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi, ed. S.M. al-Lahham 
and M. Kassas, Beirut 1988, 671, k. al-‘ukiil, bab al- 
‘afw fi katl al-‘amd, 627). 

In the field of ta‘tr [g.v.], imprisonment is gen- 
erally accepted as a punishment and is listed next 
to admonishment, flogging and banishment. It could 
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be for one day or for an indefinite period. 

Ta‘zir is left to the discretion of the jurists, and 
the fikh literature does not lay down special punish- 
ments for particular offences. Al-Kasani (d. 587/1189) 
divides society into four classes and mentions impris- 
onment as a punishment for the two lower classes, 
in addition to admonishments and beatings. It is pos- 
sible that such prisoners were kept in the so-called 
“robbers’ prison” (sigjn al-lusiis) which is only rarely 
mentioned in the legal literature. The question in 
which cases and how often imprisonment was imposed 
in legal practice as a punishment, and whether it was 
used as often as corporal punishment, can only be 
answered by the study of historical or biographical 
literature. Here also, not much research has been 
done. It seems, however, that in practice imprison- 
ment was used mainly as a compulsory measure for 
debtors and in cases of pre-trial detention, and only 
in very rare cases as a punishment, e.g. for a breach 
of official duty by an unreliable court secretary (al- 
Kadi ‘Iyad, Tartib al-madarik wa-takrib al-masalik, ed. 
A.B. Mahmid, Beirut 1967-8, iii-iv, 217), or in the 
case of refusal to pray (al-Waki‘, Akhbar al-kudat, Cairo 
1947-50, iii, 260). However, imprisonment seems not 
to have been a main punishment (cf. Schneider, 
Imprisonment, 166). This situation prevailed through the 
Ottoman era (U. Heyd, Studies in old Ottoman criminal 
law, Oxford 1973, 301 ff). 

In modern Islamic states, punitive detention is now 
one of the officially recognised and widespread forms 
of punishment, in addition to fines and—where they 
still exist—corporal punishment (see e.g. The Gazette 
of Pakistan, 25 October 1994, 796: it comprises impris- 
onment for life, rigorous imprisonment with hard 
labour and simple imprisonment). As in classical times, 
imprisonment is administered through the penal law, 
e.g. in the case of katl al-‘amd (homicide with delib- 
erate intent), when the wali ‘-dam voluntarily waives 
his right of retaliation, cf. above, Malik, Muwatta’, 
671, k. al-‘ukiil, etc., cited above). In many modern 
Islamic legal codes, e.g. those of Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt 
and the UAE, imprisonment because of debt still exists 
(see al-‘Adala, Madjalla Kaniiniyya, Abi Zaby, Ixxii 
[Rabi‘ IT 1412/October 1992], 8 ff). 

Historically, the legal aspects of imprisonment have 
to be distinguished from the political ones. As the 
ruler had the right to exercise judicial power in most 
cases concerning public order and safety, he also had 
the right to imprison people at will. Thus the govern- 
ment could send to prison proven or alleged heretics, 
religious fanatics, charlatans and all those guilty of 
violating public order. Officials who failed to carry 
out their order were imprisoned. Judges who were 
not willing to serve could be put in jail. 

The same is true for political enemies, who were 
considered to be hostile to the ruler, and also for 
prisoners of war (for the 17th century, see e.g. Herberer 
von Bretten, Aegyptiaca servitus. Warhafte Beschreibung 
einer Dreydhrigen Dienstbarkeit, Heidelberg 1610, new ed. 
Graz 1967, 125 ff.). The living conditions for prisoners 
of the ruler are often described in historical sources 
as appalling. In what al-Makrizi calls “prisons of the 
governors” (sudjin al-wulat), prisoners in chains were 
forced to do hard labour. Their cries of “hunger” 
were heard in the streets while the warders took the 
alms originally meant for them (Kfitat, ii, 187). 

The sources, especially historical works, attest many 
cases of political imprisonment, often from the ruler’s 
arbitrariness and without any trial; thus scholars like 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ibn Taymiyya [9.vv.] and many 
others, were put behind bars. 
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SIDK (a.), a term in mysticism. 

Here, the importance of sidk (“truthfulness, sincer- 
ity”) and its derivatives, s@dik and siddik (“true, truth- 
ful, sincere”) is determined by their frequent use in 
the Kur’an, e.g., iv, 69, v, 119, vi, 115, ix, 119, x, 
2, xix, 41, 54, 56, xxvi, 84, xxxiii, 8, xlvi, 16, liv, 
55, etc. (see also H. Kassis, A concordance of the Qur’an, 
Berkeley 1983, 1174-7) and in hadith (Wensinck, 
Concordance, iii, 277-84). Sidk was treated as a corner- 
stone of mystical self-discipline by early Saft masters 
such as al-Harith al-Muhasibi, al-Djunayd, al-Halladj 
and the anonymous author of the Adab al-mulitk (late 
4th/10th century). The purity of sidk was routinely 
contrasted with the foulness of lying (kidhd), this “men- 
struation of the souls” (hayd al-nufiis), as it was called 
by some Siff authorities. Abu Sa‘id al-Kharraz (d. 
286/899 [g.v.]) wrote a special tract, the K. al-Sidk, 
in which sidk was discussed in the context of other 
Safi notions, notably ikhias and sabr [q.vv.]. It received 
further elaboration in the works of the systematisers 
of the classical Siff tradition al-Sarradj, Abii Talib 
al-Makki, Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, al-Kushayri and 
al-Hudjwiri. Later, it figured prominently in the theo- 
retical writings of al-Ghazalt, al-Suhrawardi, Ibn ‘Arabi 
and other later Sifis. 

From the outset, sidk, defined as the complete agree- 
ment of one’s inner convictions and outward acts, was 
held to be an indispensable condition of the true wor- 
ship of God and a hallmark of the genuine Safi. 
Mystics emphasised that any good work is futile unless 
it springs from a sincere and disinterested desire to 
please God. The same goes for all the “stations” of 
the mystical path, makamat [q.v.], which cannot be 
mastered without sidk. The early Sufi master Sahl al- 
Tustari (d. 283/896 [g.v.]) named sdk among the five 
pillars of Stfism alongside generosity, resoluteness, 
fearing God, modesty and scrupulousness in food. In 
Safi manuals, sidk was often paired with iAlas, the 
two words sometimes being treated as synonyms. The 
elevated rank accorded to these notions by the Siifis 
is attested by al-Sarradj, who considered them to be 
part of the usil al-din together with tawhid, ma‘nfa, 
imaén and yakin. In a similar vein, the author of the 
Adab al-mulik counted sidk and ikhlas among the five 
principal ways of achieving the mystical goal, the other 
being zuhd [q.v.], the desire to obtain God’s pleasure, 
and the taming of one’s lower self (mudjahadat al-nufus). 
Likewise, Ibn ‘Arab? included sidk in his list of the 
nine principal conditions of the mystical path together 
with hunger, vigil, silence, retreat, trust in God, pa- 
tience, determination and certainty, which he called 
“the Mothers of Virtue”. Sidk was often also associ- 
ated with sturdiness (shidda) and firmness (sa/dba), the 
qualities which, according to Sufi writers, rendered it 
both an effective offensive weapon in attaining self- 
perfection and a reliable shield against devil’s temp- 
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tations. As time went on, Safi psychology provided 
increasingly detailed descriptions of it. A typical exam- 
ple is al-Ghazali’s treatment of this concept in a spe- 
cial chapter of his Aya’, in which six different types 
of truthfulness are distinguished, i.e. in word, in inten- 
tion and volition, in determination, in faithfulness to 
one’s determination, in deed, and finally, in fulfilling 
the requirements of the mystical path (tarik). 

Despite its importance, adherence to sidk was not 
considered absolute. According to al-Ghazali and Ibn 
‘Arabi, it is always contingent on concrete circum- 
stances. Thus telling the truth about someone in 
his/her absence can amount to backbiting and will 
be judged accordingly in the hereafter. The same goes 
for those who speak publicly of their sexual life, 
although their accounts may be true. On the other 
hand, a pious lie that helps to save the life of a Mus- 
lim or to protect a state secret may, in God’s eyes, 
be a meritorious deed. 

Basing themselves on Kur’an v, 108-20, and iii, 
81, some Sifi exegetes elaborated on the “question 
of sincerity” (su’al al-sidk) which God posed to ‘Isa 
on the eve of the Judgment Day. In response, ‘Isa 
squarely disowned his misguided worshippers who took 
him and his mother for deities and thereby success- 
fully passed the test, showing both a “pure sincerity” 
and “saintly humility”. 

Although man shares the attribute of sidk with God, 
who is sometimes described as “the Sincere One” (al- 
sadik), human sincerity is of an imperfect, inferior 
nature, unless, in accordance with the famous hadith 
kudst [q.v.], he has reached the exalted spiritual state 
in which God “becomes his hearing ..., his sight... 
his hand... and his foot”, i.e. his sole raison d’étre and 
mover. This is, in the view of Ibn ‘Arabi and some 
other Siifis, the utmost degree of sidk, which signifies 
the attainment of perfect servanthood (a/‘ubiidiyya) and 
thus the consummation of the mystical path. 
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(A. Kyysu) 

SIDR (4.), n. of unity, Sipra, a shrub or tree 
of the various Rhamnaceae belonging to the 
genus Ziziphus which has a number of representatives 
in N. Africa and the Middle East. Various species 
were, and are, cultivated for their fruits, timber, and 
as hedging plants. Zzziphus are trees or shrubs of var- 
ied heights with tangled branches that usually grow 
in arid regions. The tallest is Z. spina-christ; heights 
given in modern floras vary between 5 and 12 m. 
Most species are spiky, although some varieties are 
thornless. They bear jujube-like fruits (dim) highly 
valued for food, especially the cherry-sized bright yel- 
low fruit of Z. spina-chrish and the smaller, pea-sized, 
dark orange of £. leucodermis. The fruit have a single 
dark pip, which was ground up and eaten with the 





flesh. Fruits were gathered and stored; they were 
crushed between stones and eaten raw or cooked to 
a paste in water, milk or buttermilk (Miller-Morris, 
1988, 240-2). 

X, spina-christi derives its name from its being a pos- 
sible candidate for the tree from which Christ’s crown 
of thorns was made; since it does not grow in the 
region of Jerusalem, however, it has been suggested 
that Sarcopoterium spinosum (Rosaceae) is a more likely 
option (Miller-Morris, 1988, 242). There are a large 
number of synonyms for sidr in classical and modern 
Arabic. The current Latin name of the genus is also 
attested in mediaeval Arabic sources; the Syriac name 
for the ‘unnab, the jujube tree (2. jujuba), is ziziifi, 
according to al-Biriini, 1991, 438; cf. Greek oifvoa. 

For medical usage, the soothing and purifying qual- 
ities of sidr are applied in various ways. Ibn al-Baytar 
(Cairo 1291/1874, ii, 5), states that it is good for the 
stomach; beneficient if eaten before meals; laxative 
(but in some cases the fruit (nabk) is constipating); it 
frees the stomach and bowels from yellow bile; and 
it suppresses heat. Current uses in Dhofar (Miller- 
Morris, 1988, 240, 242, 329) include: a paste of 
crushed leaves (preferably of leucodermis), used for cleans- 
ing the scalp, hair or body in general; it is applied 
to swellings, sores or inflammations, or against head- 
aches; water boiled with its crushed leaves is given 
to women in prolonged labour or with a retained pla- 
centa. The hard wood is used for making utensils 
(ladles, spoons, fire-tongs) (Miller-Morris, 1988, 242), 
also for carpentry in former days (cf. a hadith in ‘Abd 
al-Razzak al-San‘ani’s Musannaf, no. 19756). 

In magic, popular modern treatises advise the use 
of sidr leaves as a means against sorcery. Sidr leaves 
are considered just as lawful in this respect as Aitaba, 
the use of written Kur’anic or other religious formulae. 
See e.g. al-Hanbali 1409/1989, 41; al-Bali, 1412/1992, 
122; al-Kahtani, 1412/1992, ch. 88. 

The sidr occurs several times in the Kuran: XXXIV, 
16 (description of a poor area); LIII, 14, 16 (the “sidra 
of the ultimate boundary”); LVI, 28 (thornless sidra 
in Paradise). All the evidence suggests that the sidr 
was a tree of considerable importance in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. This is confirmed by a hadith which describes 
a sidra to which the pagan Arabs used to withdraw 
and on which they used to hang their weapons. The 
tree was called dhat al-anwat “that of the suspended 
things”. Upon passing a green sidra, the Muslims asked 
the Prophet to give them also a dhat al-anwat, and 
were rebuked with a reference to the Israelites ask- 
ing Moses for “a god such as those people have” 
(Ibn Hanbal, v, 218). 

The sidr is mentioned in various fadiths, e.g. for 
washing the hair, corpses or clothes stained with men- 
strual blood. Cutting down sidr trees, especially those 
that offered shadow to man and beast, was forbid- 
den by the Prophet, often in very strong terms (Abii 
Dawid, Adab 109, bab fi kat‘ al-sidr, nos. 5239, 5241; 
‘Abd al-Razzak al-San‘ani, Musannaf, nos. 19756-8). 
References in the fAadtth and elsewhere indicate that 
sidr trees were popular landmarks; the Kur’anic sidrat 
al-muntaha fits in with this. 

The most likely species of Ziziphus to be associated 
with the Kur’anic and hadith references to sidr is 
probably Z. spina-christi, because its characteristics, size 
and height make its connotation as a fruit-bearing 
(see al-Baydawi, Tafsir, on stra XXXIV, 16), shade- 
offering and landscape-marking tree plausible, as 
opposed to Z. lotus which is a shrub less than two 
metres high. The Kur’anic ref. to the “thornless sidr 
trees” in Paradise (LVI, 28) also points in this direction 
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(there exists a thornless variety of spina-christt). 

The Kuranic sidrat al-muntaha, where Muhammad 
saw Gabriel for the second time “when the tree became 
covered by what covered it”, figures conspicuously in 
the story of the Prophet’s celestial ascent [see MI‘RAD]]. 
See further on this, sIDRAT AL-MUNTAHA. 
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. (REMKE Krux) 

SIDRAT at-MUNTAHA (a.), “the lote tree on 
the boundary” as described in Kuran, LIII, 14: 
“Indeed, he [Muhammad] saw him [Djibril] another 
time [other than that referred to in Kuran, LIII, 
1-12] by the lote tree of the boundary nigh which is 
the garden of the refuge... Indeed, he saw one of 
the greatest signs of his Lord.” The full exegesis of 
this passage arises in a prominent hadith report 
(repeated, for example, in al-Bukhari, K. manakib al- 
ansar and K. bad’ al-khalk; Muslim, K. al-iman; also 
see al-Tabari, i, 1158-9) which speaks at length of 
the mi‘radj [g.v.]. After Muhammad (who was accom- 
panied by Djibril) met with Ibrahim in the seventh 
heaven, he went on as far as stdrat al-muntaha (also 
al-sidra *l-muntaha in hadith) beyond which no one can 
pass, and there he gazed upon God (this being “one 
of the greatest signs of his Lord”). This lote tree is 
described as having fruits the size of earthenware jars, 
leaves as big as the ears of elephants and composed 
of many indescribable and unknown colours. The four 
rivers of Paradise flow from under it. The idea of a 
tree being at the apex of the pyramid-shaped moun- 
tain of created worlds goes back to ancient Sumer- 
ian mythology, and the motifs of receiving food (as 
in the drinks from which Muhammad may choose in 
some versions of the story) and having a vision of 
the divine are all integral parts of the same mythic 
structure. 

In the Sif description of the quest for the expe- 
rience of the divine as patterned on the story of the 
mi‘radi, the “lote tree on the boundary” symbolises 
the point to which knowledge can take the mystic 
(and up to which point one needs a guide) but beyond 
which the true experience lies. Other speculations 
about the tree include the idea that Adam saw 
Muhammad’s name written on the tree and that the 
tree is actually composed of the “light of Muhammad” 
(niir Muhammadi [q.v.]). 
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For Stiff use, see for example, W.C. Chittick, The 

Suft path of love. The spiritual teachings of Rumi, Albany 

1983, 220-3. (A. Ruppr) 

SIERRA LEONE, a country of coastal West 
Africa, in 1961 an independent republic, is in the 
forest belt of West Africa, separated geographically 
by inland mountain ranges from the West African 
Islamic heartland and so protected in the past from 
Muslim invasion. But individual Muslims, traders and 
holy men, visited it regularly from at least the 15th 
century, and settled there increasingly after the gihad 
of the early 18th century in Fita Djallon [g.v.]. The 
indigenous peoples were not attracted to Islam and 
retained their own religions, which suited their own 
ways of life. 

A British settlement was founded on the coast in 
1787. In 1807 it became a British colony where slaves 
who had been captured by the British navy from 
slave-ships crossing the Atlantic were liberated and 
settled. Muslim traders, chiefly Fula and Mandingo, 
were attracted to Freetown, the capital, and by at 
least 1830 they had built a small mosque. Also, some 
of the liberated people, chiefly Yoruba (from modern 
Nigeria), known locally as “Aku”, were Muslims, and 
formed their own Muslim community in East Free- 
town. Eventually the Aku split into two factions, wor- 
shipping in rival mosques, a division that has survived 
into the 1990s. 

Though individual governors were occasionally hos- 
tile to Islam, official British policy tolerated Muslims, 
and they became recognised as part of the Freetown 
community. Some left Freetown and settled in neigh- 
bouring villages. Fearful of sending their children to 
Christian schools, they organised their own Kur’anic 
schools, and a few went to study in the notable West 
African Islamic centres. From 1890 the government 
gave a small grant for Muslim education. 

In 1896 a British Protectorate was established over 
the area of the present Sierra Leone (measuring 73,326 
km?), with an artificial frontier separating it from the 
neighbouring French Guinea and Liberia. When rail- 
ways and roads were built the population became 
more mobile. People who left their villages were often 
ready to adopt a new religion, and, as a result, Islam 
spread, particularly in the northern part of the coun- 
try where Christian missionary influence was weak. 
Many Muslims, however, remained (and many today 
still remain) members of the ancient and deeply-rooted 
secret societies, like the male poro and female sande 
societies. 

From 1911 the government made explicit provision 
for educating Muslims. Government secondary schools 
were open to them, thus letting them into the higher 
ranges of employment. Though politics in the pre- 
independence years were dominated by non-Muslims, 
a leading Freetown Muslim, M.S. Mustapha, played 
a prominent part and became a cabinet minister after 
independence. Subsequently, though no Muslim has 
been head of state, Muslims have held senior cabi- 
net posts in successive governments. The main Muslim 
festivals are recognised as public holidays and there 
is normally no open animosity between the members 
of the different religious faiths. 

When, from the 1950s onwards, illegal diamond 
mining suddenly spread wealth through the country, 
much of it was diverted into mosque-building. Sub- 
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stantial new mosques were built in Freetown by mem- 
bers of the Temne, Limba and other ethnic com- 
munities who tend to worship apart from one another. 
Except for a small Ahmadiyya [9.v.] presence, and a 
few Shi‘t Muslims in the Lebanese commercial com- 
munity, the Muslims belong to Sunni Islam. There 
are no influential religious fraternities. In 1990 Muslims 
were estimated to constitute 30% of a total popula- 
tion of about four million. 

Bibliography: J.S. Trimmingham and C. Fyfe, 
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SIFA (a), lit “description”. 

1. In grammar. Here, the meaning is “attribute”, 
syn. na‘t, Its syntactic sense overshadows that of a 
quasi-part of speech “adjective” (cf. al-sifa al-mushabbaha 
for such forms as fa‘i/ and fa‘l) already in Sibawayhi’s 
Kitab. The fact that Kiifan grammarians employ the 
term to denote “locative” (roughly, Basran zarf, see 
below) may explain why na‘t is considered Kifan 
although both terms appear in Sibawayhi’s Kitab 
and in al-Farra’’s Ma‘ani. Their recurring definition 
as indications of praise or blame may well hark back 
to Dionysius Thrax’s characterisation of “adjective” 
(eni@etov). Early occurrences of both sifa and na‘t are 
documented in several 2nd/8th-century exegetical 
works in which they are non-technical. The earliest 
modifications in the Graeco-Syriac origin of this gram- 
matical category may be reconstructed according to 
Ibn Mukaffa‘’s K: al-Mantik, where the term sifa sig- 
nifies inter alia both nowy (“quality”, the third of the 
ten categories) and the whole group of nine catego- 
ries (also na‘t; “substance” [‘ayn, djawhar; Gr. odora] 
excluded). In his elaborate epitome of De Interpretatione, 
he employs the terminological expression al-kalam al- 
wasif and the term sifa to signify such syntactic enti- 
ties as the locative (in predicate position), the material 
modes (“possible, impossible, necessary”) and a semi- 
adverbial qualifier mugjid in fulan al-tawil kath mudjid. 
Na‘t translates the Syr. kunnaya (Gr. xamyopta) of early 
treatises whereas sefa renders the early znd with its 
two significations mentioned above. The Kifan gram- 
marians, who were more faithful than Stbawayhi and 
al-Khalil to the teaching of the earliest ‘Iraki gram- 
marians, maintained a double role for sifa: the loca- 
tive and, with na‘t as synonym, the adjective/attribute. 
By extension, the locative came to denote not only 
nouns expressing time and place and prepositional 
phrases but prepositions as well. Later works attribute 
to the earlier al-Kisa’t and al-Farra’ the terms sifa 
tamma and sifa ndkisa (loc. in predicate position and 
as adjunct, respectively), On the use of mawsiif-sifa as 
“subject-predicate” in logical and theological writings 
see, e.g. Versteegh, 1977 (index, s.v.) and in transla- 
tions of philosophical writings, Zimmermann 1972, 534. 
Possible vestiges in Sibawayhi’s book of a similar con- 
ception among grammarians include the contrast _yisafu 
bihi and djawhar yudafu ilayhi ma kana minhu (i, 235,5; 
similarly, al-Farra’, Ma‘ani, iii, 215: sifa min al-sifat vs. 
ism thabit). On the basis of the data in K. al-‘Ayn (e.g. 
ii, 43, 52, 246) we may conclude that Basran gram- 
marians previous to Sitbawayhi had adopted the two 
denotations of sifa. However, Sibawayhi neglected the 
locative denotation. He introduced two significant mod- 
ifications in a prevalent conception of the adjecti- 
val/attributive category which have become part of 
all the later syntactic formulations in Arab grammat- 








ical writings: (a) Such nominals which may qualify 
pronouns (hull-, nafs-) are rejected from this category 
and become an independent category of tawkid; (b) 
The copular pronoun is isolated from this category 
and is identified as fas. 
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2. In theology. This originally grammatical term 
was subsequently borrowed by the theologians (muta- 
kallimiin), who made it one of their key-words. In its 
“theological” usage, the word is generally translated 
by “attribute’—the reference being above all to the 
“divine attributes” (si/@t Al/ah)—although in certain 
contexts, translation by “quality” seems preferable. As 
for the precise meaning to be given to this term, the 
issue is the cause of fundamental disagreement between 
theologians, essentially between Sunni and Mut‘tazilT 
theologians. 

In grammar, as seen in 1. above, sifa represents a 
word of a certain kind, more precisely a certain type 
of the “noun” (ism [g.v.]), what we would call a qual- 
ifying adjective. Al-Zamakhshari gives the following 
definition of it: “The sifa is a noun which indicates 
a certain state of an essence (ba‘d ahwal al-dhat), e.g. 
long, short, intelligent, stupid, standing erect, seated, 
ill, in a good state of health, poor, rich, noble, of low 
degree, honoured, despised” (Mufassal, Cairo 1323, 
repr. Beirut n.d., 114 Il. 4-7). 

It would normally be expected that, when a theo- 
logian speaks of the sift Allah, he means by these all 
the qualificatives capable of application to God, such 
as kadir, “alim, hayy, karim, latif, khalik, razek, etc. And 
such indeed is the interpretation favoured by the 
Muttazili theologians, in particular al-Djubba’? [¢.v.]. 
For the latter, the “attributes” of God—which could 
also, in most cases, be called His “names”—are noth- 
ing other than the words (akwal) by which we describe 
Him, words such as “knowing”, “powerful”, “living” 
(cf. al-Ash‘ari, Makalat, 2nd ed. Ritter, 172, ll. 14-15, 
and 198, ll. 10-11). These “attributes” are definitely 
not all of the same sort: there are those which God 
merits from all eternity, on account of His essence 
(sifat al-dhat or al-nafs), and others which He merits 
on account of His acts (sia? al-fi‘l). But it is always 
a matter of words. Thus al-Djubba’t is concerned to 
know whether the “word” karim, the “word” hakim 
and the “word” samad, constitute part of the “attrib- 
utes of the essence” or of the “attributes of the act” 
(cf. tbid., 528, Il. 9-14; cf. also 506, Il. 8-9). It comes 
as no surprise to find that, henceforward, just like 
the grammarians, the Mu‘tazilis distinguish no differ- 
ence between sifa and wasf (cf. al-Bakillani, Tambhid, 
ed. McCarthy, § 367). In numerous instances in 
the Makalat, they are observed to be wondering, still, 
whether a certain wasf applied to God belongs to the 
sifat al-dhat or to the sifat al-fi‘l (cf. 492, Il. 11-12; 
506, 1. 10; 507, Il. 10-11; 512, 1 16; 532. IL 4-5). 
That wasf and sifa are synonyms, expressing qualifi- 
catives in parallel, was a principle expressly sustained 
by al-Djubba’i (cf. ibid., 529, Il. 14-15). Such would 
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also be the position of later Djubba’is: thus ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, in al-Mughni, vii, 117, ll. 10-12. 

Sunni theologians see things quite differently. For 
them, on the one hand, the sifat Allzh represent not 
qualificatives—such as Kadir, “alim, ‘adil—but the cor- 
responding substantives kudra, “lm, ‘adl; on the other 
hand, and in the same vein, these sat are not only 
words, they are real existents. They are “things” which 
exist in God (attributes of the essence), or are pro- 
duced by Him (attributes of the act), and by means 
of which He is worthy to be described by the cor- 
responding qualificatives. Al-Bakillani expresses this 
in the form of a universal principle (i.e. one which 
is appropriate to every “qualified thing”, whatever it 
may be): “The quality (sa) is that which exists in 
the qualified (yaqjadu bi ‘l-mawsiif), or which belongs 
to it [in some manner] (yakiinu lahu) and which makes 
it acquire the qualificative (yuksibuhu ’l-wasfa), that is, 
the epithet (na‘t) which derives (yasduru) from the qual- 
ity” (Tamhid, § 359). Here, the distinction between sifa 
and wasf is clear: that which is a “word”, exclusively, 
is the qualificative. “As for wasf”, al-Bakillani con- 
tinues, “it is a word (kawl) of one who qualifies God, 
or someone other than God, saying of Him that he 
is knowing, living, powerful, beneficent, benevolent. 
This qualificative (wasf), which is a saying that is 
heard, or an expression of this saying, is other than 
the quality (sifa) residing in God, the existence of 
which in Him causes Him to be wise, powerful, 
purposeful. Similarly, when we say “Zayd is living, 
wise”, what we have is a qualificative (wasf) of Zayd ... 
Whereas the wisdom and the power of Zayd are, for 
their part, two qualities (sfatan') belonging to him, 
existing in him, and from which the qualificative and 
the noun are derived” (ibid, § 362). 

This use of sifa in the sense of a substantive is typ- 
ical of Sunni theology: before al-Ash‘ari it is already 
found, systematically, in the work of Ibn Kullab [¢.v. 
in Suppl.J, cf. al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat, 169-70, 546. It 
seems, however, that the first to have practised it was 
the Imami theologian Hisham b. al-Hakam [9.v.], cf. 
ibid., 37, I. 10-12; 222, Il. 1-5; 494, ll. 1-3. Whatever 
the case, it has a curious consequence. It is known 
that one of the major disagreements between Mu'‘ta- 
zilis and Sunnis, in their conceptions of God, con- 
cerns the status of the attributes of the essence. For 
the Sunnis, the principle (accepted furthermore by the 
Mu‘tazilis), according to which every qualificative has 
for its cause the corresponding substantive, cannot 
allow for any exception; since God is powerful, wise, 
etc., from all eternity, this necessarily implies the exist- 
ence in Him, from all eternity, of a power, of a 
knowledge, etc. In the name of tawkid—such a con- 
ception apparently leading to the admission of a plu- 
rality of eternals—the Mu<‘tazilis, reject this view; for 
them, God is powerful, wise, etc., by His very essence 
[see mu‘taziLa, Theses, i, 1]. Now, as a result of their 
habit of calling the substantives in question sifat—sub- 
stantives the existence of which, in this instance, the 
Mut‘tazilis deny—and although the latter deal at length 
with the sat Allah, the Sunnis are found accusing 
their adversaries of “denying the sifat” (cf. Makélat, 
583, Il. 3-7; Abu ’l-Yusr al-Bazdawi, K. Usiil al-din, 
Cairo 1963, 35, Il. 7-8) and presenting themselves by 
contrast as “those who affirm the sifat” and the “adepts 
of the sifat” (cf. Makalat, 170, 1. 12; 171, Il. 12, 16). 

For a more detailed analysis, see HAL in Suppl., 
also D. Gimaret, La doctrine d’al-Ash‘ari, Paris 1990, 
235-45. On the divine attributes, see ALLAH, ii, A, 2. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
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SIFAWAYH a.-KASS, a humorist of the 
2nd/8th century. Kass [9.v.] “storyteller” is 
employed here, as was quite common, in the same 
sense as other less ambiguous terms for jester; he was 
also described as the prototypical mughaffal “irrespon- 
sible wit”. No decision is possible as to whether his 
nickname should be vocalised Sifawayh or Sayfawayh, 
and the identification with another 4é@ss called ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, suggested on the basis of one shared remark 
by the recent editor of Ibn al-Djawzi, Kussds, is prob- 
ably unwarranted. Sifawayh was credited with jokes 
and social comment, including irreverent remarks 
poking mild fun at Kur’anic verses and the foibles 
of hadith scholars. To our present knowledge, he is 
first attested in a work by al-Djahiz. Eventually, he 
caught the attention of Ibn Khaldin and found a 
biographer in Ibn Hadjar, but the few data connecting 
him with supposed contemporaries are confused. His 
actual existence may well be doubted. The Frist 
speaks of an anonymous collection of his remarks. It 
is not preserved, and we have to be satisfied with 
comparatively few quotations in adab works. 
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SIFFIN, a famous battle (37/657), or rather a 
series of duels and skirmishes between the ‘Irakis under 
the caliph ‘Ali b. Abi Talib [g.v.] and the Syrians 
under the governor of Syria Mu‘awiya [q.v.]. The bat- 
tle was a major factor in shaping the regional and 
political identity of both the ‘Iraki Shi‘is and the 
Syrian Umayyads (cf. Mukhtasar Ta’rikh Dimashk li-Ibn 
‘Asakir, ed. al-Nahhas et ali, Damascus 1404/1984 ff, 
xxii, 46: nahnu ahlu I-Shdm, nahnu ashab Siffin; cf. 
P. Crone, Slaves on horses. The evolution of the Islamic 
polity, Cambridge 1980, 203, n. 30). The political 
and theological debates about the battle, and about 
the conflict between ‘Alt and Mu‘awiya in general, 
form the backdrop to many contradictory claims 
throughout Islamic historiography, in particular those 
regarding the biography of some of the Prophet’s 
Companions (or alleged Companions) which have their 
roots in the dispute about the number of Companions 
on each side. In addition, Shi‘I apologetics account 
for some of the reports about Muhammad’s leniency 
at al-Hudaybiya [g.v.]. 

The site of the battle, Siffin, was a ruined Byzantine 
village not far from al-Rakka, located a few hundred 
yards from the right bank of the Euphrates (al- 
Dinawari, 178, |. 18). It is now identified with the 
village Abi: Hurayra near al-Rakka (al-Dhahabi, Ta’rkh 
al-islam. ‘Ahd al-khulafa’ al-rashidin, ed. Tadmuri, Beirut 
1407/1987, 537n.). 

The armies stayed on the battlefield for a long 
time before the outbreak of hostilities (they are said 
to have faced each other for 77 days; Ibn Kathir, 
Bidaya, Beirut 1974, vii, 275, 1. 14; cf. al-Madjlist, Bihar 
al-anwér, Tehran 1376/1957 ff, xxxii, 434, 572-3). 
This reflects the troops’ aversion to the shedding of 
the blood of other Muslims. After all, units on both 
sides belonged to the same tribes. Moreover, there 
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were cases in which two cousins, or a father and his 
son, faced each other (Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak‘at Siffin, 
ed. Haran, Cairo 1401/1981 [= henceforth: WS], 
334-5, 443; two sons of the famous Khalid b. al- 
Walid [¢.v.] fought on opposite sides: Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Djamharat al-nasab, ed. Nadji Hasan, Beirut 1407/ 
1986, 88; cf. Ibn Makiala, al-Ikmal, ed. al-Yamani, 
Haydarabad 1381/1962, i, 36-7). The battle ended 
in Safar 37/July 657 with an arbitration agreement 
that led to a split between ‘Ali and the Khiridjites 
[¢.v.], who demanded that the fight go on until one 
side was victorious. 

It is extremely difficult to establish the course of 
the battle and the precise chronology of its stages. 
The reason is by no means a lack of source mate- 
rial, since a huge literary output exists on Siffin, much 
of which is still unexplored. The reports on the bat- 
tle include the description of short episodes whose 
arrangement often creates an illusion of successive 
events; Islamic historiography typically sacrifices the 
overview for a plethora of atomistic detail (cf. Well- 
hausen, Arab kingdom, Eng. tr. 80: “The description 
[of the battle] is a mass of one-sided traditions deal- 
ing with episodes, and the attempt of the editor to 
make a mosaic unity of it is a failure. There is a 
lack of inward connection; you cannot see the wood 
for the trees”). The compilers of the 2nd Islamic cen- 
tury were certainly not uninterested in reconstructing 
the course of events, but they were limited by the 
nature of the atomistic source material at their disposal. 

We stand on relatively firm ground when we deal 
with evidence about the identity of the tribal units 
on both sides, the names of the leading warriors (as 
opposed to the battle order at any given stage of 
the fighting) and the weapons and military tactics 
employed. Significantly, although Shi‘T and pro-ShiT 
compilers are responsible for most of the literary out- 
put on this battle available to us now, Mu‘awiya’s 
army is described in no less detail than ‘Ali’s. The 
equal attention paid to the formation of both armies 
can be demonstrated by the following example which 
takes us back to the earliest days of Islamic histori- 
ography. We have a detailed description of the rival 
armies going back to Habib b. Abr Thabit al-Kaff 
who died in ca. 120/738 and whose Shi‘T sympathies 
cannot be doubted (Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, ed. 
Zakkar, Damascus 1968, i, 221-2; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib 
al-kamal, ed. Ma‘riif, Beirut 1405/1985 ff., v, 358-63; 
WS, 324; al-Baladhuri, Ansad, i, ed. Hamidullah, Cairo 
1959, 174, no. 420; cf. A. Noth, The early Arabic his- 
torical tradition. A source-critwal study, 2nd ed., in col- 
laboration with L.I. Conrad, tr. M. Bonner, Princeton 
1994, 111-14). 

Since the forces were made up of tribal units 
(M. Hinds, The banners and battle cries of the Arabs at 
Siffin (657 A.D.), in al-Abhath, xxiv [1971], 3-42), the 
tribal politics of ‘Alt and Mu‘awiya played a crucial 
role. However, the ideological factor should not be 
underestimated since the élites on both sides included 
people motivated by religious considerations. 

Some ‘Irakis who doubted the legitimacy of the 
fighting kept away altogether, preferring to be sta- 
tioned for the time being in border garrisons (WS, 
97, 115-16). The Uthmaniyya or pro-‘Uthman tribes- 
men from Kifa and Basra shifted to the part of the 
Djazira [9.v.] which was under Mu‘awiya’s control 
(WS, 12), as did the Tamimi Hanzala b. al-Rabi‘, a 
Kadisiyya [9.v., section 2] veteran who at the time of 
‘Uthman was the governor’s deputy in Kifa (kana 
‘l-khakfata mina ‘l-amir; Sayf b. “Umar, K. al-Ridda ..., 
ed. al-Samarrai, Leiden 1995, 19). 


Kindis who disliked ‘Alf left Kiifa when he came 
there, and went to Ruha in the Djazira. Reportedly, 
they could not bear to abide in a place where ‘Uthman 
was being cursed. At Siffin, they fought with Mu‘awiya 
(M. Lecker, Kinda on the eve of Islam and during the ndda, 
in JRAS [1994], 333-56, at 345-7; Ibn Habib, K al- 
Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstaedter, Haydarabad 1361/ 
1942, 295). The people of al-Rakka were then “Uth- 
maniyya, including a tribal leader of the Asad, Simak 
b. Makhrama, who defected from ‘Ali with one hun- 
dred fellow-tribesmen and then convinced six hun- 
dred more to join him (WS, 146). But even among 
those who chose to remain in Kifa, there was no 
unanimous support for ‘Ali’s policies. When he left 
for Siffin, people in Kiifa who had little respect for 
him became outspoken (istakhaffii ‘Aliyy™ fa-lamma 
kharadja zahari). Moreover, the man whom ‘Ali left 
in charge of Kifa, Abi Mas‘td al-Ansari, was fool- 
ish enough to express indifference regarding the out- 
come of the battle and was dismissed immediately 
after ‘Ali’s return from the battlefield (al-Tabarani, 
al-Mu‘gam al-kabir*, ed. al-Salafi, Cairo 1400/1980 ff, 
xvii, 195). 

Some of ‘Ali’s troops returned while on the way 
to the battlefield (WS, 156). This was the outcome of 
fierce and at times cynical propaganda tactics in which 
Mu‘awiya was on the whole more successful than ‘Ali 
(on how the former won the support of Shurahbil b. 
al-Simt al-Kindi and turned him into a propagandist, 
see al-Dinawari, 169-70; E.L. Petersen, ‘A/i and Mu‘a- 
wiya in early Arabic tradition, Copenhagen 1964, 31-2). 
Mu‘awiya performed better than his rival with regard 
to material benefits promised to tribal leaders in return 
for their loyalty. Mu‘awiya appears to have been less 
scrupulous, possibly because his standing was more 
precarious than his rival’s (see, for example, WS, 306; 
Ibn A‘tham al-Kafi, Futih, Beirut 1406/1986, iii-iv, 
50-1; cf. Mukhtasar Ta’rikh Dimashk, vii, 397). ‘Ali, on 
the other hand, perhaps due to self-confidence and 
the better prospects for which he hoped in the con- 
flict, applied strict measures to governors who embez- 
zled state money, and this led to their defection. 

Among the tribal leaders alienated by ‘Ali mention 
should be made of Djarir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Badjalr, 
‘Uthman’s governor in Hamadhan, who was dismissed 
by ‘Ali after the battle of the Camel [see AL-DjAMAL] 
(WS, 15). He moved to Karkisiya [9.v.] together with 
men of his tribal group, the Kasr of the Badjila, and 
later joined Mu‘awiya. As a result, few of the Kasr 
fought at Siffin on ‘Ali’s side (WS, 60-1). On the 
whole, Mu‘awiya’s Aim or “well-considered opportun- 
ism” (E.L. Petersen, ‘AZ and Mu‘dwiya. The rise of the 
Umayyad caliphate, 656-661, in AO, xxiii [1959], 157- 
96, at 180; also idem, ‘Ali and MuGwiya in early Arabic 
tradition, 12, 118-19) was more fruitful than ‘Ali’s strict- 
ness. The latter reacted to the defection of Djarir b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Badjali by destroying his court in Kifa 
(WS, 61). 

Far more influential than Djarir was another tribal 
leader, al-Ash‘ath b. Kays [¢.v.] of Kinda, who, unlike 
Djarir b. ‘Abd Allah, fought at Siffin on ‘Ali’s side 
(WS, 140; cf. Lecker, Kinda, 355; for Ash‘ath’s posi- 
tion among his fellow-tribesmen see idem, Judaism 
among Kinda and the ridda of Kinda, in JAOS, cxv/4 
[1995], section 2). ‘Uthman safeguarded al-Ash‘ath’s 
loyalty by appointing him governor of Adharbaydjan 
[g.v.]. He was still its governor for some time under 
‘Ali (al-Baladhuri, Futih, 329, 1. 7; Ibn al-Fakih, 294, 
1. 2; Crone, Slaves on horses, 110), but after the Battle 
of the Camel he was dismissed (al-Tabari, i, 3254). 
‘Al also dismissed al-Ash‘ath from the 7i’asa of Kinda 
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and Rabi‘a (WS, 137; Ibn A‘tham, Futih, iii-iv, 64-5, 
194; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al-balagha®, ed. 
Ibrahim, Cairo 1378/1959 ff., iv, 74-5). At the most 
crucial stage in the fighting, al-Ash‘ath supported the 
arbitration which was to cost ‘Ali both his title, that 
of amir al-mu’minin, and then his life. With regard to 
the defection of these leaders of the Yemen, it should 
be borne in mind that most of Mu‘awiya’s troops at 
Siffin belonged to Yemen while most of ‘Ali’s troops 
were of the Nizar b. Ma‘add [¢.2.], i.e. Rabr‘a and 
Mudar [9.0.] (Ch. Pellat, Une risala inédite de Gahiz sur 
Varbitrage entre ‘Alt et Mu‘awiya (Risala fi ‘l-hakamayni ...), 
in al-Mashknq, li [1958], 417-91, at 426-7). 

In addition to these tribal leaders ‘Ali lost the sup- 
port of “Ubayd Allah, son of the caliph ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, who fled to Mu‘awiya for fear that ‘AIT 
might execute him for having avenged his father’s 
assassination by murdering innocent Persians. ‘Ubayd 
Allah was killed at Siffin, where he commanded 
Mu‘awiya’s cavalry (Mukhtasar Ta’rikh Dimashk, xv, 345, 
346-51). 

While with regard to the formation of the two 
camps we stand on relatively firm ground, this is not 
the case with regard to the figures given for warriors 
and casualties. For example, the two armies were sup- 
posed to have been of about the same size, each in- 
cluding 150,000 warriors (WS, 156). Another report 
mentions that in ‘Ali’s camp there were 100,000 men 
or more, while on Mu‘awiya’s side there were 130,000 
(WS, 157; but cf. WS, 226; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 
i, 218-19). However, far more important for the study 
of early Islamic historiography are the conflicting sta- 
tistics and contradictory claims made by the two 
camps about the Islamic credentials of their respec- 
tive supporters. 

No sooner was the battle over than polemics began. 
The terrible bloodshed during ‘Ali’s rule, at Siffin 
and elsewhere, had to be accounted for and justified 
and the positions of both sides had to be fortified. 
Eschatology was employed, the most widespread theme 
being the claim made by ‘Ali’s camp that the Prophet 
foretold the killing of ‘Ali’s aged supporter, ‘Ammar 
b. Yasir [¢.v.], by “the rebel band” (al-ft?a al-baghiya). 
Interestingly, Mu‘awiya’s alleged response to this is 
recorded: “The one who killed him was the one who 
sent him out (to the battlefield)”; with these words, 
our pro-Shi‘t informant continues, Mu‘awiya was 
deceiving the fools among the people of Syria (WS, 
343; cf. E. Kohlberg, The development of the Imami Shi 
doctrine of jihad, in ZDMG, cxxvi [1976], 64-86, at 69- 
70, 73-6). Ka‘b al-Ahbar foretold the battle of Siffin; 
the Bani Isra’il fought nine times at that very place 
until they destroyed one another. The Arabs, Ka‘b 
added, would fight there the tenth battle until they 
slaughtered one another and hurled at each other the 
same stones hurled by the Bani Isra’ (Nu‘aym b. 
Hammad, K. al-Fitan, ed. Zakkar, Beirut 1414/1993, 
31). This is an attempt to explain the disastrous event 
which was hard to account for. The scale of the 
slaughter was unimaginable in terms of traditional 
Arab warfare. Also, a report putting the total number 
of dead from both camps at 70,000 has its origin in 
an eschatological tradition of Ka‘b (Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya, 
al-Ishraf fi manazil al-ashraf, ed. Khalaf, Riyad 1411/ 
1990, 271). Beside establishing that ‘Al?’s supporters 
were in the right, eschatology was to teach the Muslims 
that Siffin was part of a scheme of world history, the 
understanding of which was beyond human grasp. 

Some of the polemics surrounding Siffin are asso- 
ciated with ‘Ali’s conduct during the negotiations 
which led to the arbitration agreement. The truce 











itself, the arbitration and ‘Ali’s relinquishing in the 
agreement of the title amir al-mu’minin all belong to 
the crucial theological debate which accompanied the 
emergence of the Kharidjites. The Shi apologists jus- 
tified ‘Alr’s conduct by referring to the Prophet’s 
agreement with the Kuraysh [g.v.] at al-Hudaybiya, 
which was met with opposition from many of the 
Prophet’s Companions who were reportedly willing to 
fight the Kuraysh. Moreover, the Prophet relinquished 
his title rasiil allah (see esp. al-Bayhaki, Dala’id al- 
nubuwwa, ed. Kal‘adji, Beirut 1405/1985, iv, 147, 
where the scribe of the Hudaybiya agreement is ‘AlT 
himself; the Prophet informs him that he will live 
through the same experience; WS, 508). The analogy 
with al-Hudaybiya is even more explicit in a version 
of this report, according to which it was Mu‘awiya’s 
father, Abi Sufyan, who demanded that the Prophet 
remove from the agreement his prophetic title (Ibn 
A‘tham, Futiih, iii-iv, 197). It seems that the apolo- 
getic need to justify ‘Ali’s attitude at Siffin influenced 
the shape, if not the contents, of the Hudaybiya story 
(cf. Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashk, from “Ubada 
b. Awfa to ‘Abd Allah b. Thuwab, 396; al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, iii, ed. al-Diri, Wiesbaden 1398/1978, 44). 

But there was more to the link between the story 
of Siffin and the Prophet’s biography. Shi‘i histoni- 
cal tradition sought to establish that the Prophet’s cou- 
sin and son-in-law, ‘Ali, continued the former’s fight 
against the infidels who were now led by the son of 
the Prophet’s arch-enemy, Mu‘awiya son of Aba 
Sufyan (for the presentation of ‘Ali’s djihdd as an 
extension of Muhammad’s gjihad see Kohlberg, The 
development, 70-1). ‘Alt rode on the Prophet’s mare and 
she-mule and wore the Prophet’s black turban (WS, 
403; H. Eisenstein, Die Maultiere und Esel des Propheten, 
in Jsl., lxi [1985], 98-107, at 106). ‘Ammar b. YAsir 
allegedly said that he had fought Mu‘awiya’s chief 
counsellor, ‘Amr b. al-‘As [q.v.] three times (i.e. at 
the time of the Prophet), and that the battle of Siffin 
was the fourth (al-Baladhuri, Ansaé, i, 171). The Umay- 
yad army is referred to as the ahzab or combined 
forces, with reference to the battle of the moat (khandak) 
between the Prophet and Kuraysh led by Abi Sufyan. 
Finally, Mu‘awiya’s brother, ‘Utba, is supposed to 
have mentioned at Siffin the Umayyads killed by ‘Ali 
in the battle of Badr [9.v.] (al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/a, 
ed. M. Schloessinger, rev. MJ. Kister, 99). 

The other party answered with reference to the 
Islamic prestige of its own men which similarly went 
back to the Prophet. A black piece of garment raised 
by ‘Amr b. al-‘As on the tip of a spear was a ban- 
ner (liwa’) tied for him by the Prophet (i.e. giving 
him command over an expedition force; WS, 215). 
Another case in point was that of Ziml b. ‘Amr of 
the ‘Udhra [9.v.], who fought on Mu‘awiya’s side. 
One of the two reports included in the section of Ibn 
Sa‘d ((/2, 66-7) which deals with ‘Udhra’s delegation 
to Muhammad (wafd ‘Udhra) is in fact the story of 
Ziml’s conversion to Islam. The Prophet reportedly 
tied for him a banner which was carried by Ziml 
at Siffin (Ibn Hadjar, Jsa@ba, ii, 567-8). Al-Baladhuri 
(Ansab, ms. Reisilkiittap Mustafa Efendi 597, fol. 188a) 
significantly includes a report on Ziml’s visit to the 
Prophet and the banner given to him in the section 
of the Ansab dealing with Siffin. Al-Baladhuri adduces 
the report from Ibn al-Kalbi (< his father) and he 
probably took it from Ibn al-Kalbi’s monograph on 
Siffin. The report on Ziml’s banner, which seeks to 
establish that the Prophet gave his blessing to Ziml’s 
support of Mu‘awiya, is precisely the kind of report 
one expects Umayyad propaganda to have used. 
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The competition over Islamic prestige is also 
reflected in various statistics. In ‘Ali’s camp there were 
2,800 Companions, 25 of whom were killed (al-‘Isami, 
Simt al-nudjim al-awalt, Cairo 1380, ii, 454). Those 
killed in ‘Al?’s camp included 25 Badr veterans (Yakut, 
Mu‘djam al-buldan, s.v. Siffin). One scholar claimed that 
70 Badr veterans fought at Siffin (ie. on ‘Ali’s side). 
However, this was rejected by others: in ‘Ali’s camp 
there was only one Badr veteran, Khuzayma b. Thabit 
(Ibn ‘Adi, al-Kamil fi du‘afa’ al-ndjal, Beirut 1404/ 
1984, i, 239). One claim puts the number of Badr 
veterans in ‘Ali’s camp at 130, and Sa‘id b. Djubayr 
reportedly stated that among ‘Ali’s troops there were 
900 Ansar and 800 MuhAdjiriin (Bihar al-anwar, xxxii, 
572). It is recorded that 800 of the Companions 
who pledged their allegiance to the Prophet at al- 
Hudaybiya fought with ‘Alt and 63 of them were 
killed, including ‘Ammar b. Yasir (al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikh 
al-islam. ‘Ahd al-khulafa’ al-rashidin, 545; R. Vesely, Die 
Ansar im ersten Biirgerkniege (36-40 d. H.), in ArO, xxvi 
[1958], 36-58, at 51-2, is not fully aware of the polem- 
ical value attached to these statistics). Beside con- 
firming that ‘Alt was in the right, the Prophet’s 
Companions, and in particular the Badr veterans 
among them, testify to the truthfulness of the Prophet’s 
statements on which ‘Ali based his bid for power 
(Bihar al-anwar, xxxiii, 147-51 = Kitab Sulaym b. Kays 
al-Kaft, Nadjaf n.d., 149 ff.). Unlike ‘Ali’s compan- 
ions, the two Ansar who fought with Mu‘awiya could 
not boast of having participated in the ‘Akaba meet- 
ing, or the battle of Badr, or the battle of Uhud (WS, 
445, 448-9; for a list of the Companions who fought 
with ‘Alt in the battles of the Camel and Siffin, see 
Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 289-93; it is followed by a list 
of the Companions who fought with Mu‘awiya at 
Siffin, 293-6; cf. al-Dhahabi, op. cit., 547). 

The effect of the ‘Ali-Mu‘awiya conflict on early 
Islamic historiography can be illustrated by the con- 
flicting biographical details given for a central figure 
in Mu‘awiya’s camp, the Kurashi Busr b. Abi Arta’a 
al-‘Amiri. Busr’s Companion status was disputed; the 
Syrians claimed that he heard the Prophet when he 
was a small boy (i.e. that he could transmit hadith on 
the Prophet’s authority). The counterclaim was that 
Busr was born two years before the Prophet’s death 
and did not transmit any fadith from him (Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba, i, 289-90; Mukhtasar Ta’rikh Dimashk, v, 182-3). 

The battle of Sifffin was a popular topic among 
compilers of historical monographs. We find among 
them Shi‘ts, scholars of Shi‘t sympathies and Sun- 
nis. The same compilers often compiled monographs 
about related topics such as makati (cf. S. Giinther, 
Magétl kterature in medieval Islam, in FAL, xxv [1994], 
192-212, at 200-1; U. Sezgin, Aba Mibnaf Ein Beitrag 
zur Histortographie der umaiyadischen Zeit, Leiden 1971, 
103 n, 15; note that in the reports on Siffin some 
of the episodes are entitled “maktal so-and-so”; al- 
Dinawari, 188, 190, 191, 195, 198). The following 
list (which does not claim to be exhaustive) contains 
scholars known to have compiled monographs deal- 
ing with Siffin during the first three and a half cen- 
turies of the Islamic era. Obviously, their monographs 
overlap, probably considerably so; some of those listed 
were not compilers in the real sense of the word but 
merely transmitters of monographs compiled by others. 
It is the differences between the monographs, not their 
similarities, which define the particular features of each 
of them. For example, the name and tribal affiliation 
of the Syrian warrior who killed ‘Ammar b. Yasir 
were disputed. Al-Baladhuri (Ansab, ms., fols. 188a-9a) 
cites various claims made by al-Wakidi, Abu Mikhnaf, 











Ibn al-Kalbi and al-Mad@ini and which are probably 
taken from these authors’ monographs on Siffin. 

1. Djabir b. Yazid al-Dju‘fi (d. 128/746; [see DjA- 
BIR AL-DJU‘FI in Suppl.]; GAS, i, 307; U. Sezgin, 
Abi Minaf, 103 n. 15, 133-4; J. van Ess, 
Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert 
Hidschra. Eine Geschichte des religiisen Denkens im 
frihen Islam, Berlin and New York 1991 ff, i, 
294-8). 

2. Yahya al-Dju‘fi’s Kiab Siffin is known through 
a quotation (al-Dhahabi, op. cit, 539). 

3. Aban b. Taghlib al-Bakri (d. 141/758-9; al- 
Tihrant, al-Dhari‘a ila tasanif al-shi‘a, Nadjaf 
1355/1936 ff., xv, 52, no. 333; E. Kohlberg, 
al-Usil al-arba‘umi’a, in FSAI, x [1987], 128-66, 
at 143; al-Nadjashi, Ridja/, ed. al-Na@’ini, Beirut 
1408/1988, i, 76). 

4. Aba Mikhnaf Lit b. Yahya (d. 157/774; his 
Kitab Siffin = ms. Ankara, Saib 5418; GAS, i, 
309, no. 4; U. Sezgin, Aba Mignaf, 103-6, 123- 
45; Yakut, Udaba’?, ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1993, 
v, 2253; al-Nadjashi, ui, 192). His great-grand- 
father, Mikhnaf b. Sulaym, was at one time ‘Ali’s 
governor in Isfahan and was killed at Siffin 
(Ibn al-Kalbi, Nasab Ma‘add, ed. Hasan, Beirut 
1408/1988, ii, 482; Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, vi, 55; 
U. Sezgin, Abu Mibnaf, 219, 225; it is note- 
worthy that one of his monographs was entitled 
Kitab Akhbar al Mikhnaf b. Sulaym, al-Nadjashi, 
ii, 192; cf. al-Tabari, i, 3266). 

5. ‘Umar b. Sa‘d al-Asadi (d. perhaps ca. 180/796; 
GAS, i, 311; U. Sezgin, Aba Mibnaf, 104 n., 
137-45, Hinds, The banners, 5). 

6. Hisham b. Muhammad Ibn al-Kalbi [see aAL- 
KALBI, section 2] (d. 204/819; van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft, i, 301; Dhari‘a, xv, 53, no. 345; 
GAS, i, 271; it is probably quoted in Ibn Kathir, 
Bidaya, vii, 261, 1. 11). Both Hisham’s great- 
grandfather and his grandfather reportedly 
fought at Siffin on ‘Ali’s side (Ibn al-Kalbt, 
Nasab Ma‘add, ii, 628). 

7. Abii Hudhayfa Ishak b. Bishr (d. 206/821; GAS, 
i, 294; Yakit, Udaba’?, ii, 623, 1. 5; al-Nadjashi, 
i, 194-5). 

8. Aba Ishak Isma‘tl b. ‘Isa al-‘Attar (d. 232/847; 
GAS, i, 294, U. Sezgin, Abi Mignaf, 103 n.). 

9. Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Umar al- 
Wakidi (d. 207/823; GAS, i, 297, no. 7; Yakit, 
Udaba’’, vi, 2598, 1. 12). A passage from this 
book (see Shark Nahdj al-balagha’, ii, 267-8; Bikar 
al-anwar, xxxiii, 340) indicates that al-Wakidi’s 
book went beyond the battle of Siffin to include 
‘Ali’s war against the Kharidjites (cf. al-Tabari, 
i, 3384, 1. 2). 

10. Aba “Ubayda Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna (d. ca. 
210/825) compiled Kitab al-Djamal wa-Siffin (Fth- 
nst, 54, 1. 5; it is probably quoted in al-Dara- 
kutni, al-Mwtalif wa ‘l-mukhtalif, ed. Muwaffak 
b. ‘Abd Allah, Beirut 1406/1986, ii, 561). 

11. Nasr b. Muzahim al-Tamimi al-Kafi al-‘Attar 
(d. 212/827) compiled the famous Wak‘at Siffin 
(Yakit, Udaba”, vi, 2750; GAS, i, 313). 

12. Abi Bakr ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad Ibn Abr 
Shayba/Ibrahim b. ‘Uthm4n [see IBN ABI 
SHAYBA] (d. 235/849; Fihrist, 229, 1. 11; GAS, 
i, 108; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl, xvi, 34-42). 
His monograph probably corresponds, at least 
partially, to the chapter entitled Bab ma dhu- 
kira fi Siffin (and possibly also Ma dhukira fi 
1-Khawarid, which immediately follows id, in 
Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf (ed. al-Afghani, 
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13. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Bombay 1399/1979 ff., xv, 288-333; cf. Noth- 
Conrad, The early Arabic historical tradition, 34). 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Mada’ini 
(d. 235/850; GAS, i, 315, no. 16; cf. G. Rotter, 
Kur Uberlieferung einiger historischer Werke Mada inis 
in Tabaris Annalen, in Oriens, xxiii-xxiv [1974], 
103-33, at 115- 19; Sharh Nahdj al-balagha’, xxi, 
264; Bihar al-anwar, xxxili, 298). The book 
(which is probably quoted in al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, ms., fols. 183b-184a, 188a) goes beyond 
the battle of Siffin to include ‘Ali’s war against 
the Kharidjites (cf. Sharh Nohdj al-balagha’, vi, 
134-5; Bihar al-anwar, xxxili, 340). 


. Aba Ishak Ibrahim b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al- 


Kisa’i al-Hamdani, better known as Ibn Dizil 
(d. 281/894; GAS, i, 321; Dhart‘a, xv, 52, no. 
335; Petersen, ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya in early Arabic 
tradition, 159; Sharh Nahdj al-balagha*, xxi, 264; 
Bihar al-anwar, xxxii, 491; xxxiii, 300-2, 303). 
The overlapping of Siffin monographs can here 
be demonstrated by reference to several quo- 
tations from this monograph (the fragment from 
Ibn Dizil <... ee b. Seagraak in Ibn Kathir, 
Bidaya, vii, 255, 1. 5, is found—with differ- 
ences—in WS, ig: 8; see also Bidaya, 259-60, 
= WS, 188-91; Bidaya, 269, 1. 18 = WS, 324; 
other passages from Ibn Dizil in Bidaya, vii, 
261, Ul. 9,-4, 264, 1. 14, go back to Djabir al- 
Dju‘fi). Ibn Dizil’s book goes on to describe 
‘Ali’s fighting against the Kharidjites (Sharh 
Nohdj al-balagha’, ti, 269-71, 276, 310-11; Bihar 
al-anwar, xxxiii, 345-7). 


. Abii Ishak Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Thakafi, 


one of whose ancestors was ‘Ali’s governor in 
Mada’in (d. 283/896; GAS, i, 321; Yakut, 
Udaba’*, i, 105, 1. 8; Dhari‘a, xv, 52, no. 334). 


. Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Zakariyya b. 


Dinar al-Basri, a mawla of the Bani Ghalab, 
compiled a monograph entitled Siffin al-kabir 
(d. 291/904; U. Sezgin, Abi Mibnaf, 104 n.; 
Dhari‘a, xv, 52, no. 340; Fthrist, 108, 1. 14; al- 
Nadjashi, ti, 240-1), and another entitled: 


. Siffin al-saghir or al-mukhtasar. Note, however, 


that he also transmitted some of Dyabir al- 
Dju‘fi’s monographs, including Kitab Siffin 
(Muhsin al-Amin, A‘yan al-Shi‘a, Beirut 1356/ 
1938 ff., xv, 200). In addition, he transmitted 
at least some of Aba: Mikhnaf’s monographs 
which were transmitted, several decades ear- 
lier, by Ibn al-Kalbr (al-Nadjashi, ii, 192-3). 


. Muhammad b. ‘Uthman al-Kalbi (GAS, i, 314; 


Hinds, The banners, 6-7). Instead of “al-Kalbi”, 
read perhaps: “al-‘Abst”: Abu Dja‘far Muham- 
mad b. ‘Uthman b. Muhammad b. Abi Shayba 
al-‘Abst (d. 297/910; GAS, i, 164) was the 
nephew of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad Ibn Abi 
Shayba mentioned above at no. 12 (cf. S. Leder, 
Das Korpus al-Haitam ibn ‘Adi (st. 207/822). 
Herkunft, Uberlieferung, Gestalt frither Texte der Abbar 
Literatur, Frankfurt a. M. 1991, 258-9). 


. Abu *-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Ubayd Allah al-Tha- 


kafi, nicknamed himdr al-‘uzayr (d. 314/926; 
Yakat, Udaba’’, i, 364, 367, 1. -2). 

Ibn A‘tham al-Kifi compiled I[btda’ khabar 
wak‘at Siffin (presumably d. in 314/926; GAS, 
i, 329). 

Abu ’l-Kasim al-Mundhir b. Muhammad al- 
Kabisi (d. at the beginning of the 4th century; 
GAS, i, 323; U. Sezgin, Abi Mijnaf, 104 n.). 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Yahya al-Djalidi al-Azdi al- 
Basri (d. 332/944; E. Kohlberg, A medieval 














Muslim scholar at work. Ibn Tawiis and his kbrary, 

Leiden 1992, 333, no. 547; U. Sezgin, Aba 

Mibnaf, 104 n.; al-Nadjashi, ii, 54). 
Bibliography (in addition to references given in 

the article): Ibn A‘tham al-Kifi, Futih, i-li, 556- 

91, iti-iv, 3-192; Bihar al-anwar, xxxii, 351-619, xxxiii, 

7-324; J. Wellhausen, The Arab kingdom and its fall, 

tr. M.G. Weir, Calcutta 1927, 75-83 = Das arabi- 

sche Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin 1902, 47-53; C. Brock- 
elmann, Nasr ibn Muzahim, der dlteste Geschichtschretber 
der Schia, in ZS, iw (1926), 1-23; N.A. Faris, Deve- 
lopment in Arab historiography as reflected in the struggle 
between ‘Ali and Mu‘Gwiya, in Historians of the Middle 

East, ed. B. Lewis and P.M. Holt, London 1962, 

435-41; E.L. Petersen, Studies on the historiography of 

the ‘Ali-Muawiyah conflict, in AO, xxvii (1963), 83- 

118; M. Hinds, The Siffin arbitration agreement, in FSS, 

xvii (1972), 93-129; A.A. Duri, The rise of historical 

writing among the Arabs, ed. and tr. LI. Conrad, 

Princeton 1983, 47-8; A. Palmer, The seventh century 

in the West-Syrian chronicles, Liverpool 1993, index, 

s.v. Siffin. (M. LeckeEr) 

AL-SIFR (a.), a term which appears in Arabic dic- 
tionaries with the meaning of “void” and, by exten- 
sion, of “zero”. But it should be borne in mind that 
its doublet s-r signifies the opposite (Kazimirski, i, 
1098b). Carra de Vaux (in JA [1917], ii, 459-460, 
and Penseurs de l’Islam, ii, Paris 1921, 102-10) drew 
attention to the conceptual opposition between the 
two roots “empty place” as against “written place”. 
In the latter sense, the Hebrew sefer and Persian sifr, 
etc. “book”, are encountered. Hence derive the medi- 
aeval Latin ¢zifra, ziffrae, the Castilian cifra (1495), the 
French chiffre, the German Ziffer, all of which denote 
forms of numbers, unlike the English cipher which sig- 
nifies “zero”. 

The sense of “empty place” was applied to a space 
left empty in the writing of numbers, for lack of a 
graphical and conceptual element facilitating the preser- 
vation of the order of units, tens, hundreds, etc. in 
a system of numeration by position such as the deci- 
mal system. The two meanings were known in the 
High Mediaeval period: primes have an absolute value, 
as also applies to riimi figures and the abidjad system 
generally employed in astronomical tables. In one case 
(based on the numerical values of Arabic letters), the 
written signs used are more than ten in number (Irani, 
Arabic numeral forms, in Centaurus, iv [1955], 1-12, repr. 
in St. Isl. exact sciences, by E.S. Kennedy, Beirut 1983, 
710-20); in the other, the number of signs (figures) 
used can only be nine, if the zero is not acknowl- 
edged, or ten, if it is introduced. The latter system 
is that known as guarismos or algorismos. 

The importance of the usage of the figures which 
are now called Arabic does not reside in the form of 
the numbers, which can be multiple, but in the fact 
that one individual, or a determined social group, uses 
them in a positional system, as is currently the case with 
motor vehicle registrations. In so far as these use only 
numbers, they are understood, as ideographical nota- 
tions, throughout the world, although each language 
uses, in speech, very different words. In countries 
where motor vehicles exist in abundance, it is often 
the practice to introduce an alphabetic element which 
is less comprehensible to readers of all languages. This 
element could be “identified” with rimi, Coptic fig- 
ures, etc. (see Sanchez Pérez, in al-Andalus, i [1935], 
97-125; Ritter, in RSO, xvi [1936], 212-13; Levi Della 
Vida, in RSO, xiv [1933], 281-3, and xvi (1936), 213- 
14; Bartina, in Studia papyrologica, vii [1968], 99-110). 
It differs from the former. 
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The only grounds for confusion in Arabic numer- 
ation (just as was the case 4,000 years ago in the 
Sumero-Babylonian sexagesimal positional system) may 
be found in the absence of the 0 (zero) to mark the 
lack of units in a determined order. When, during 
the 2nd or 3rd century B.C., Greek astrologers adopted 
the Babylonian system of numeration (with zero in- 
cluded) for sexagesimal fractions (minutes ['], seconds 
["] ...) they filled the temporary void of which Carra 
de Vaux was conscious. The latter, to account for 
the connection between Babylonia and Greece on the 
one hand, representing Antiquity, and the Arab Middle 
Ages on the other, propounded the hypothesis that 
numeration by position must have been confined to 
marginal groups, neo-Platonists and neo-Pythagorians 
who, taking refuge in Persia from the religious per- 
secutions of the Byzantines, could have re-introduced 
to Mesopotamia the knowledge forgotten there. This 
hypothesis seems to be corroborated by a reference 
by Severos Sabojt, Bishop of Kinnasrin (ca. 662) to 
the arithmetic of the Indians with its nine symbols 
(F. Nau, La plus ancienne mention orientale des chiffres indi- 
ens, in JA [1910], ii, 225-7). Numeric notation with 
nine symbols may be ambiguous, and recalls the uncer- 
tainty (Neugebauer, Ancient mathematics and astronomy, in 
HAT, i (Oxford 1965) which must have afflicted the 
Babylonians. In the decimal system, 2 4 could signify 
24, 204, 2040, etc., until the introduction of the zero 
made it possible to establish the exact reading. The 
difficulty could be similar to that faced today by a 
person of limited expertise confronted by the screen 
of a computer which moves automatically, to show 
large or small numbers, from ordinary to technical 
or scientific notation. In the mid-9th century, the zero 
was known in the Orient and the decimal system 
well-established. On the other hand, in the West, 
Leonardo Pisano still spoke, in his Liber abbaci of the 
“nine Indian figures”. 

However, the figures, fairly similar to those of today, 
which appear in the ovetense manuscript of the Escorial 
(R. ii. 18), are not decimal, as is the case in most 
of folio 55. These are rimi figures, as has been proved 
by Ana Labarta and Carmen Barcelé (Numeros y cifras 
en los documentos arabigohispanos, Cordova 1988). It may 
be concluded from their study that, while the deci- 
mal system was known in scientific and mercantile 
circles through the medium of Latin translations or 
adaptations of the Kitab al-Djam‘ wa-'l-tafrtk of al- 
Kh*drazmi, the same did not apply among Spanish 
Christians before the 15th century. 

Attempts have been made to explain the form of 
the figures which are used today in terms of a lin- 
ear evolution or a polygenesis. Woepcke considered 
that the primitive form corresponded to the first let- 
ter of the Sanskrit word denoting the number. Carra 
de Vaux, seeing that the numeric value of the letter 
depends upon its position within the corresponding 
alphabet, stated that the primitive figures were formed 
by interlinked rods as far as 6, and that the others 
were obtained by the rotation of the former from left 
to right (7, 8) (cf. G. Beaujouan, Etude paléographique 
sur la “rotation” des chiffies .... in RHS, i [1948] = Par 
raison des nombres, Variorum Reprints, Aldershot, CS 
344 [1991] no. IX; A. Allard, L%pogue d’Adélard et les 
chiffres arabes dans les manuscrits latins d’arithmétique, in 
the series of articles concerning Adélard edited by Ch. 
Burnett, London 1987, 37-43; G. Menéndez-Pidal, Los 
llamados numerales drabes en Occidente, in BRAH, cxliv 
[1959], 179-208). See also art. AL-KH”ARAZMI, above, 
vol. IV, 1070b, and J. Vernet, Ce que la culture doit 
aux Arabes d’Espagne, Paris 1985, 70-77, to be amended 





in accordance with the content of this article. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(J. VERNET) 

SIGETWAR, the Ottoman orthography for 
SzicETVAR, a town and centre of a sandak, 
temporarily of a beglerbegilik, in Transdanu- 
bian Hungary. The originally not very important 
town and castle, situated in the morasses of the rivulet 
Almas, became a significant military centre of 
Habsburg Hungary after the fall of Székesfehérvar 
and Pécs, the main royal and episcopal towns in 
Transdanubia. An unsuccessful Ottoman attack was 
directed against it in 963/1556. Ten years later, 
Siileyman the Magnificent [9.v.] led his last campaign 
against Szigetvar, which put up a strong resistance. 
The sultan died two days before the final assault on 
8 September 1566, during which Count Miklés Zrinyi 
ran out of the castle with his retinue and died after 
an heroic fight. Siileyman’s internal organs were buried 
in the vicinity of the town, and a tirbe was later 
erected above his tomb. 

Szigetvar immediately became the centre of a 
sangjak, first governed by the former alaybegi of Pécs, 
Iskender (Pecewi, Tarikh, i, 420, confirmed by archival 
evidence: Istanbul, Basbakanhk Osmanh Arsivi, Kepeci 
74, p. 102, and Maliye defteri 563, p. 54). The ter- 
ritory of the diwd consisted of ten nd@hiyes, including 
former districts of the sandjak of Pécs-Mohacs and new 
acquisitions, side-by-side with places which, it was 
hoped, would be controlled in the future. In Ramadan- 
Shawwal 1002/June 1594, Tiryaki Hasan, who had 
been governor here on five occasions, was nominated 
beglerbegi of Szigetvar, and the sandjaks of Pozsega 
(Pozhegha) and Pécs (Peciiy) were subordinated to his 
province (BOA, Miihime defteri 73, p. 104, no. 236; 
Kepeci 344, pp. 362-3). Two years later, the pashalik 
was abolished and the sandjak of Szigetvar became 
part of the wildyet of Kanizsa (Kanizhe) in 1600. 

The town had been abandoned by its Hungarian 
inhabitants by 1579, from which year the only mujfas- 
sal defteri of the liwa survives (Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Turc. 138). The registered civil 
population consisted of 5 converted gipsy households. 
The castle gave shelter to a modest, and in the 16th 
century decreasing, number of Ottoman soldiers. 

Szigetvar surrendered to the Habsburg forces on 
13 February 1689. Today, the djami‘s of Sultan 
Siileyman and ‘Ali Pasha, together with a building of 
unknown purpose, keep in remembrance the Ottoman 
period. 

Bibliography: Lajos Bende, Sziget ostroma 1566- 
ban, in Szigetuart emlékkonyv, ed. Lajos Ruzsas, 
Budapest 1966, 61-104; Sugar Istvan, Szigetudr és 
viadala, Budapest 1976; Géza David, Die Bege von 
Szigetvdr im 16. Jahrhundert, in WZKM, Ixxxii (1993) 
(In memonam Anton C. Schaendlinger), 67-96. 

5 . (G. DAvip) 
SIGHNAK, Sucunax (Hudid al-Glam, tr. 119, 

Stnakh), a mediaeval Islamic town on the middle Sir 
Darya, in the district known as Farab, between Isfidjab 
and Djand [9.v. in Suppl.]. It seems to have been, 
together with the “new settlement” Yengikent, Sawran 
and others, one of the settlements there of the Turks, 
explicitly defined by Mahmiid Kashghari as “a town 
of the Oghuz” (Tkish. tr. Atalay, i, 471; Eng. tr. 
Dankoff and Kelly, i, 352). Al-Mukaddasi, 323 n. k, 
links it with Utrar [g.v.], 24 jfarsakhs further up the 
Sir Darya. In Turkish, sighnak means “place of refuge” 
{see Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth cen- 
tury Turkish, 813b), and the same name is found for 
several other places in Transcaucasia. 
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In the 4th/10th century, Sighnak was probably a 
frontier town where semi-sedentarised or sedentarised 
Oghuz exchanged products with the Islamic lands to 
the south; the Hudiid al-Glam, loc. cit. and cf. comm., 
358, mentions the manufacture there of bows for 
export. The region long remained dér al-kufr. In the 
6th/12th century it was the centre of a khanate of 
the pagan Kipéak [¢.v.], and ghazawat against them 
by the Kh*arazm Shahs are mentioned for 547/1152, 
and specifically against Sighnak and its then ruler 
Kayir Toku Khan in 591/1195, until in the early 
7th/13th century ‘Ala al-Din Muhammad incorpo- 
rated it within his empire (see Barthold, Turkestan’, 
328, 342-3, 369; idem, Histoire des Turcs d’Asie Centrale, 
Paris 1945, 91). The Shah’s control of it was, how- 
ever, brief, for in 617/1220 a Mongol army besieged 
Sighnak and eventually captured it, massacring its 
population. (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 86-7; Barthold, 
Turkestan®, 414-15). 

Sighnak continues to be mentioned sporadically in 
the next three centuries or so. In the 9th/15th cen- 
tury it was a centre of the Cingizid Shibani clan, 
and was held towards the end of that century by Mu- 
hammad Shibani Khan before he began his career 
of expansion in Central Asia [see sHIBANI KHAN]. 
Thereafter, Sighnak fades from mention. Its ruins now 
lie at Sunak kurgan, a few miles north-west of the 
post-station Tiumen Arik on the Orenburg-Tashkent 
road and railway (see Hudiid al-Glam, comm. 358). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
7 (C.E. BoswortH) 

SIHAFA or Sandra (A.), the written press, 
journalism, the profession of the journalist 
(sahaft). 

The nineteen-fifties witnessed the attainment of 
national independencies and major political upheavals, 
such as the Egyptian revolution of 23 July 1952. The 
Arabic press which, paradoxically, enjoyed great suc- 
cess during the colonial period [see DJARIDA. i], despite 
the somewhat repressive nature of judicial regulation 
of the press (since what was seen was the prolifera- 
tion of a press of information, of ideas and even of 
warfare), developed in conjunction with the emergence 
of national independences. It needed to confront three 
major problems: the repressive nature of the new rul- 
ing powers, reflected in legislation designed to con- 
trol the press; the spread of illiteracy, resulting from 
rapid population growth, in spite of the untiring efforts 
invested in education; competition from radio, and 
especially from television, and the indifference of most 
of the public regarding the written press. The fact 
remains, however, that the press, despite the inclina- 
tion of governments to tame it, has constituted an 
important factor in the struggle for public liberties 
and democracy. The creation of national news agen- 
cies and schools for the training of journalists bear 
witness, moreover, to the interest taken by govern- 
ment departments in this vital sector. 

1. The Arab Middle East 
(i) Egypt 

After the coup d’état of 23 July 1952, the Free 
Officers’ Movement decreed the dissolution of parties 
(16 January 1953), established a provisional constitu- 
tion and created its own weekly review, al-Tahrir (17 
September 1952) and its first daily, the mouthpiece 
of the revolution, al-Djumhiinyya (7 December 1953). 
From 1952 onwards, most party journals ceased pub- 
lication. The major titles of the Cairo press contin- 
ued to appear, however: al-Ahram, Riiz al-Yiisuf, Akhbar 
al-Yawm and al-Hilal al-Misr. But the new govern- 
ment was not slow to engage in conflict with the 


press. Two days after the unleashing of the revolu- 
tion, the brothers Mustafa and ‘Al7 Amin, founders 
of Akhbar al-Yawm, were arrested on the basis of mere 
suspicion; but the authorities relented and released 
them a few days later. 

The crisis of March 1954 

Two years after the coup d'état, the Free Officers’ 
Movement split into two factions: the liberal faction, 
which advocated return to the barracks, and which 
was led by General Nagib [see MUHAMMAD NADJIB] 
and Khialid Muhyi 71-Din, and the militant faction 
under the leadership of ‘Abd al-Nasir [g.v. in Suppl]. 
The latter emerged victorious and imposed his own 
point of view: on 15 April 1954 the professional Union 
of Journalists (founded in March 1941) was dissolved. 
Leading journalists were imprisoned, including Mah- 
miid Abu ’l-Fath, proprietor of a/-Misri, and Ihsan 
‘Abd al-Kuddis, editor-in-chief of Riz al-Yasuf. Cen- 
sorship was rapidly restored, and even strengthened. 

Some new titles appeared: in 1954, a literary and 
artistic review, al-Risala al-Djadida, with Yisuf al-Siba‘T 
as its editor-in-chief, joined by a second review, al- 
Thawra, and a magazine for women, Hawwa’ al-Djadida 
in 1956. The first news agency (M.E.N.A.) was founded 
in February 1956. 

The Nasserite era (1956-70) 

In July 1956 ‘Abd al-Nasir was proclaimed President 
of the Republic. The provisional constitution had been 
promulgated a few months previously, in January 1956. 
The Revolutionary Council was dissolved. Censorship, 
abolished in July 1956, was soon restored, at the time 
of the tripartite aggression in October 1956. Private 
ownership of journals still being the norm, ‘Abd al- 
NAsir organised the production of the following titles: 
al-Sha‘b, an important daily (June 1956); al-Masa’, edi- 
tor-in-chief Khalid Muhyi ’1-Din, of the Revolutionary 
Council; and Madjallat Bina’ al-Watan, a propaganda 
monthly (1958). 

The year 1959 was marked by the detention of 
numerous journalists suspected of opposition to the 
régime, including in particular Luwis ‘Awad, Lutfi al- 
Khili, ‘Abd al-‘Azim Anis and Mahmid al-Sa‘dawi. 

The year 1960 marked a turning point in the life 
of the Egyptian press. The law imposing the organ- 
isation (fanzim) of the press came into being on 24 
May 1960. This éanzim, a disguised form of ta’mim 
(nationalisation), effectively confiscated the leading pub- 
lishing houses involved in the production of journals 
(i.e. those belonging to private persons), to the advan- 
tage of the National Unity Party, al-Jitihdd al-Kawmi, 
created in January 1956 and renamed al-Iitihdd al- 
Ishtirakt al-‘Arabi. This law was the first in a series of 
nationalisation laws applying to banks, factories, etc. 
Henceforward, it was the National Unity Party which 
would issue the authorisation necessary for the pub- 
lication of any journal, would nominate boards of 
directors and would appoint editors-in-chief. 

Thereafter, and until ‘Abd al-Nasir’s death, the 
world of the press was destabilised, with arbitrary 
changes, dismissals and imprisonments. Fikri Abdaza, 
President and Director General of the Dar al-Hilal, 
was barred from publication and dismissed. Mustafa 
Amin, of AkAbér al-Yawm, was sentenced in 1966 to 
hard labour for life, and did not obtain a conditional 
release until 1973. 

It should, however, be acknowledged that the Dar 
al-Ahram, moving into its new premises in 1968 and 
equipped with all the latest technology, became, 
through the leadership of the distinguished journalist 
Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal, a respected press in- 
stitution. The weekly editorial of Haykal, who had 
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bi-saraha the ear of ‘Abd al-Nasir, was reprinted in 
all the world’s major newspapers. 

The defeat of June 1967 

This was preceded by a campaign orchestrated by 
the régime and tending to extol the Egyptian armed 
forces, capable of annihilating the Israeli enemy within 
a few hours. It was not until 9 June 1967 that ‘Abd 
al-Nasir announced the naksa and his own withdrawal 
from office. Large public demonstrations persuaded 
him to stay. 

The next development to affect the press was the 
publication on 30 March 1968 of the Manifesto (bayan), 
proclaiming the establishment of a permanent consti- 
tution; the régime, by taking certain liberal measures, 
seemed to be relaxing its grip. Cultural reviews of 
superior quality came into being, all edited by the 
Ministry of Culture: al-Madjalla, monthly; Turéth al- 
Insaniyya, quarterly; al-Fikr al-MuGsir, monthly; al-Kitab 
al-‘Arabi, quarterly; al-Kitab, monthly; al-Funiin al- 
Shabiyya; al-Masrah; and al-Sinima. 

On 17 September 1970, a few days before his 
death, ‘Abd al-Nasir issued a new decree regulating 
the Union of Egyptian Journalists. The decree stipu- 
lated that no member of the Union could be arrested 
or detained, nor interrogated except in the presence 
of a member of the board of the Union, and then 
after judicial enquiry. 

The Sadat era (1970-81) 

This was marked by a series of measures of “de- 
Nasserisation”, generally known as measures of open- 
ness (infitah): elimination of the “pressure centres” 
(marakiz al-kuwa) which had been all-powerful in ‘Abd 
al-Nasir’s time; promulgation in 1971 of the perma- 
nent constitution; military success in the war of October 
1973; in 1974, laws relating to infitah al-iktisddi (eco- 
nomic openness); creation in 1975 of tribunes within 
the Arab Socialist Union (A.S.U.); expulsion of Soviet 
advisers in 1976, and the creation of three parties 
independent of the A.S.U.; visit to Jerusalem on 19 
November 1977; and permission given to the Wafd 
Party to resume its activities under the name al-Wafd 
al-Djadid. 

On the other hand, Sadat was also responsible for 
anti-democratic measures: a law of 1978 aimed at the 
protection of the social fabric and social peace (dis- 
missal of all persons who had held public office before 
1952); a law of 1979 modifying the law on parties; 
a law of 15 November 1980 on the protection of val- 
ues against dishonour (kdnin al-‘ayb), consisting in 
depriving the offender of his political and union rights; 
a law of 20 May 1980 instituting tribunals of state 
security (mahakim amn al-dawla) on a continual and 
permanent basis, whereas previously they had been 
constituted only in times of emergency; a law of 20 
November 1980 creating the Consultative Assembly 
(al-Shiira) alongside the National Assembly. 

In matters specifically affecting the press, Sadat used 
dilatory manceuvres. Although at the end of 1971 his 
Minister of Culture, ‘Abd al-Kadir Hatim, suppressed 
with the stroke of a pen all the reviews edited by this 
ministry, Sadat took measures to the benefit of jour- 
nalists: re-assignment and regularisation of the situa- 
tion of journalists arbitrarily silenced in the time of 
‘Abd al-Nasir; abolition of censorship after the war 
of October 1973; liberation of the brothers ‘Alf and 
Mustafa Amin; dismissal of Muhammad Hasanayn 
Haykal; creation on 1] March 1975 of the first Higher 
Press Council (a/-Madjlis al-Ala i ’l-Sahafa). Presiding 
over this council was the First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the A.S.U., and it comprised notably 
the following persons: the Minister of Information; the 





President of the Journalists’ Union; the President- 
Director General of the M.N.E.A.; the Dean of the 
Faculty of Journalism; and three editors-in-chief of 
newspapers. Its functions were the promulgation of 
codes of conduct, and the issuing of authorisations 
for the publication of newspapers. 

Sadat’s institution of a multi-party system led to 
the appearance of partisan journals (hizbiyya) alongside 
national titles (kawmiyya): Misr, weekly paper of the 
Hizb Misr al-‘Arabi al-Ishtiraki, which in 1978 became 
the party of Sadat, al-Hizb al-Watani al-Dimikrati, 
which appeared on 2 March 1981; Maya; Uktabir, 
October 1976, editor-in-chief Anis Mansiir; al-Ahrar, 
weekly of the Hizb al-Ahrar al-Ishtirakiyyin (liberals of 
the right), appearing 14 November 1977; al-Ahaii, 
weekly of the Hizb al-Tagjammu‘ al-Watani al-Takaddumi 
al-Wahdawi, appearing on 1 November 1978; and ai- 
Sha‘b, weekly of the Hizb al-‘Amal al-Ishtiraki, appear- 
ing | May 1979. 

The opposition press showed great hostility towards 
the dictatorial laws of Sadat, in particular, the law of 
1978 regarding the protection of the social fabric, the 
law of 1980 concerning the protection of values against 
dishonour, and the law of 1980 on the authority of 
the press (kdniin sultat al-sahafa), which made no changes 
in relation to the law of tanzim of 1970, since the 
ownership of national papers (kawmiyya) reverted to 
the Consultative Assembly (art. 22) and the president 
of this assembly was the President of the Higher Press 
Council {art. 32). 

The opposition parties, the Journalists’ Union, the 
Lawyers’ Union, as well as independents, joined to 
form a united front against the dictatorship of Sadat. 
Under the pretext of combatting fina ta’ifiyya (sectar- 
ian sedition), the latter responded with the following 
draconian measures, brought into effect in September 
1981: confiscations and imprisonments, the blacklist- 
ing of 1500 journalists and intellectuals, the arbitrary 
transfer of 60 university academics to non-university 
institutions, and restrictions imposed on correspond- 
ents of Le Monde newspaper and of the American tele- 
vision station ABC. 

A month later, 6 October 1981, Sadat was assas- 
sinated by an Islamic fundamentalist. 

The Mubérak era (1981- ) 

During the fifteen years following his accession to 
the highest office, President Mubarak has practised 
and is still practising a liberal policy. Beginning in 
1982, he attempted to lower the temperature by allow- 
ing the reinstatement of formerly blacklisted journal- 
ists. Between 1982 and 1984 he permitted certain 
titles, which had been prohibited in the latter years 
of the Sadat régime, to re-appear: al-Sha‘b, of the 
Hizb al-Amal al-Ishtiraki; al-Tali‘a, progressive, editor- 
in-chief Lutfi al-Khili; al-I‘tisim, Islamist; Watani, 
weekly; and al-Ahali, of the Hizb al-Tadjammu‘. Also, 
during the same period (1982-4), new titles appeared: 
al-Liwa al-Islami, Islamist weekly; Shabab Biladi, of the 
Hizb al-Watani al-Dimiikrati; al-Wafd, of the Wafd al- 
Djadid; al-Umma, of the Hizb al-Umma; and al-Ahram 
al-Duwalt (London). 

The legislative elections of May 1984 established 
the hegemony of the Hizb al-Watani al-Dimikrati (390 
seats) and the success of the Wafd (58 seats). Between 
1984 and 1986, there appeared for the first time: 
Wadi al-Nil, cultural monthly, editor-in-chief Anis Man- 
sir; al-Kahia, monthly; and Awrak ‘Arabiyya, monthly, 
editor-in-chief Mahmid al-Maraghi. 

Journalists barred from publication have resumed 
their writing, including Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal. 
Administrative bodies such as the Higher Council of 
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Information have maintained stable and amicable 
relations with the Journalists’ Union. Ibrahim Nafi‘, 
president of the Union since 1985, still leads this influ- 
ential institution. New titles appeared in 1990: Akhbar 
al-Riydda, a weekly supplement to Akhbar al-Yawm; al- 
Ahram al-Riyadi, a journal edited by the Dar al-Ahram; 
Nisf al-Dunya, a women’s magazine edited by the Dar 
al-Ahram; al-Yasdr (The Left), edited by the Hizb al- 
TadjammuS al-Watani al-Takaddumi al-Wahdaui. 

On 12 January 1990, President Mubarak dismissed 
his Minister of the Interior, Zaki Badr, following a 
press campaign objecting to the minister’s hostile atti- 
tude towards journalists. There is only one blot on 
the landscape, Law no. 93 of 1995, which provides 
for the imprisonment of a journalist as a preventive 
measure: a hundred journalists risk falling foul of this 
“unjust law”. The Journalists’ Union is poised for fur- 
ther conflict in the future. 

Bibliography: al-Mawsii‘a al-sahaftyya al-‘arabiyya, 
Alecso, Tunis 1991, ii, 3rd section, 98-215; Khalid 
Sabat, Wasa’i al-itusal, nash’atuhad wa-tatawwuruhd, 
6th ed., Cairo 1991, 166-225; Ahmad Husayn al- 
Sawi, Kira’a ft milaff al-sahafa al-misriyya, in al-Dirasat 
al-i‘lamiyya, Cairo, liv (January-March 1989), 9-25; 
Fwd Zakariyya, al-Madjallat al-thakafiyya wa-’l- 
mudjtama‘ al-misri, in al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, Kuwait 1984, 
3rd part, 105-53; al-Sakdfa ft Misr, published by 
the Ministry of Information, Cairo 1994; Dalil al- 
sahafa al-‘arabiyya, KUNA, Kuwait 1988. 

(ii) Sudan 

This country enjoys a long-standing journalistic tra- 
dition on account of its proximity to Egypt. It has 
known a daily press since 1935, when al-Mil was pub- 
lished for the first time. October 1940 saw the appear- 
ance of Sawt al-Sidan and al-Sidan al-djadid. In 1945 
the bi-weekly Kordofin appeared. But with indepen- 
dence in 1955, the press was soon to find itself muz- 
zled, especially after the military coup d’état of 1958. 

The dictatorship of General Ibrahim ‘Abbiid (1958- 
64) was marked by the taming of the press. Only the 
daily al-Thawra, official organ of the military junta, 
was able to survive until 1964, alongside the two 
dailies al-Ayyam and al-Sakafa, which laboured under 
severe restrictions. 

After the fall of ‘Abbiid’s régime and the revolu- 
tion of October 1964, the press enjoyed a period of 
relative prosperity, especially following the introduc- 
tion of multi-party politics: eleven dailies and seven 
weeklies came into being. But on 29 May 1969, the 
army regained power under the leadership of General 
Dja‘far al-Numayri. The dictatorship of the latter 
lasted fifteen years (1969-85). It was characterised by 
outright nationalisation of the press in the interests of 
the Single Socialist Unity, al-Iimhdd al-Ishtiraki, the 
Nasserite model having proved its worth in the régime’s 
eyes. The two dailies al-Ayydm and al-Sahafa contin- 
ued to appear, although nationalised. One new title 
came into being: al-Kuwwat al-Musallaha (The Armed 
Forces). 

The fall of Numayri took place on 6 April 1985, 
and General Siwar al-Dhahab took power. Unlike his 
predecessors, he allowed a resurgence of the press and 
political pluralism. It was thus that the following titles, 
belonging to parties, came into existence: al-lttihadi, 
al-Nida, Sawt al-Umma, al-Maydan (parties of the Left); 
Sawt al-Djamahir (Islamist front); al-Munddil (the Syrian 
Ba‘th); and al-Badil (pro-Nassenite). All these papers 
opted for the tabloid format and were obliged to 
restrict their circulation, on account of the high cost 
of newspaper production. 

On 30 June 1990, a fourth coup d’état took place, 








that of General ‘Umar al-Bashir, with the support of 
Islamists led by Hasan al-Turabi. Once again, polit- 
ical parties were abolished and the press was muzzled. 

It is interesting to note that five English titles have 
come into being in recent years, produced by south- 
ern Sudanese: Forward; Guiding Star; Heritage; Nile Mirror; 
and Sudan Times. 

Sudan experienced the first legislation on the press 
in 1930; a second law in 1973 nationalising the indus- 
try in the interests of the Socialist Union; and a third 
in 1985 placing the Press and Printing Council under 
the authority of the Council of Ministers. This last- 
mentioned law abolished the Socialist Union’s own- 
ership of newspapers, but maintained the previous 
system of authorisation. 

(iii) Lebanon 

In the opinion of observers and of the public at 
large, Lebanon is a paradise for the press, both in 
terms of freedom and of superior technology. However, 
despite the liberal régime and the influx of foreign 
finance, economic precariousness remains the Achilles’ 
heel of the Lebanese press. 

After the end of the French mandate in 1946, and 
during the presidency of Bishara al-Khiri, then that 
of Camille Sham‘in, the press was subject to the pro- 
mulgation of two codes, both of a liberal nature. Two 
trends divided public opinion: pro-American and anti- 
American. The presence of numerous Palestinian refu- 
gees on Lebanese territory after 1948 had traumatic 
repercussions on public life. One phenomenon which 
appeared at this time was as unforeseen as it was 
alarming: terrorism (abductions and assassinations), of 
which journalists were the victims. 

As early as the inter-World War period, daily news- 
papers existed in profusion: al-Skark, from the al-Ka‘ki 
dynasty of Lebanese journalists, since 1926; al-Nahdr, 
of Djubran Tuwayni, since 1933; al-‘Amal, of the 
Phalangist party, since 1939; al-Diydr, since 1945; al- 
Hayat, of Kamil Muruwwa, since 1946; Bayriit al- 
Masa’, since 1946; al-Saftr, of Ilyas al-Huwayk, since 
1951; and al-Anwar, since 1950. In the 1950s, a fur- 
ther fifty dailies were circulating in Beirut. Others 
were added: the Hizb al-Kawmi al-Siri launched a 
daily paper in Beirut in 1955, al-Bina’. Al-Hawadith, 
a political weekly, became the property of Salim al- 
Liizi and appeared in Beirut from 1955, having pre- 
viously been published in Tripoli. 

The period of General Fu’4d Shihab (1958-64) saw 
the appearance of some important newspapers: al- 
Usbi‘ al-‘Arabi, a weekly, and likewise al-Hurniyya, but 
did not escape the wave of attacks and abductions 
which has since then characterised the life of the press 
in Lebanon. The period of the President Charles Hali 
(1964-70), himself a journalist, was marked by the 
granting of increased freedom to the sector and the 
promulgation of a “code of conduct for journalists”, 
which unfortunately was never put into effect. The 
defeat of June 1967 had the most calamitous effects 
on the Lebanese press, especially in terms of finance, 
the collapse in advertising revenue forcing certain 
papers to cease publication. 

The time of the President Sulayman Farandjiyya 
(1970-7) saw the birth in 1970 of the daily L’Onent- 
Le Four, in French, following the fusion of two titles 
which had appeared separately. The foreign financ- 
ing of Lebanese journals assumed tragic dimensions: 
in 1974, the Council of Ministers imposed control of 
advertising expenditure in the press sector. 

The presidency of Ilyas Sarkis (1976-83) saw the 
intensification of the civil war between nationalists 
(Phalangists) and Palestinians and Islamist progressives. 
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Two courses of action were then open to the Lebanese 
press: emigration or extinction. President Sarkis pro- 
mulgated a new law on the press (1977), instituting 
censorship and curbing the excessive freedom which 
the press had previously enjoyed. Despite instability, 
the dailies continue to appear: al-Anwar, al-Nahdr, al- 
‘Amal, al-Safir, al-Bark and L’Onent-Le Four. 

The presidency of Ilyas al-Harawi has experienced 
some easing of tension, especially since Michel ‘Awn 
has applied for political asylum in France. 

liv) Syma 

After the French mandate and the evacuation of 
British and French troops, the first daily newspaper 
of the Syrian Ba‘th Party, a/-Ba‘th, was established in 
1947. 

The first military coup led by Husni al-Za‘im took 
place on 30 March 1949, followed a few months later 
by that of Sami al-Hinnawi, on 14 August 1949. The 
latter was deposed the same year by Adib al-Shishakli, 
who maintained his grip on power until 1954. 

During this “black series” of coups d’état, the press 
was muzzled; with the accession of Shukri al-Kuwwatli 
to the leadership of the Republic in 1954, a much 
more tolerant atmosphere prevailed in the land. In 
1958, union between Egypt and Syria was proclaimed 
(the United Arab Republic) and in 1959 the model 
of the Egyptian press was applied to Syria: the press 
was confiscated by the Nationalist Union, al-Jitihad al- 
Kawmi, single party of the Province (iklim) of the North 
(i.e. Syria). A law dating from 1958 allowed propri- 
etors of newspapers to waive their rights in exchange 
for compensation; 47 titles waived their rights, and 
19 continued to appear. 

The U.A.R. was dissolved on 28 September 1961. 
In 1969 Hafiz al-Asad came to power, and on 12 
March 1971 he was proclaimed President of the Re- 
public. In 1974 the General Union of Syrian Journalists 
was founded, followed in 1975 by the Syrian Arab 
Foundation for the Distribution of Printed Matter. In 
1973 a new daily paper was launched, Tashrin, pub- 
lished by the eponymous press institution. 

Currently, the following dailies appear in Syria: al- 
Ba‘th, founded 1946 in Damascus; al-Thawra, founded 
1963 in Damascus; Tashrin, founded 1973 in Damascus; 
al-Djamahir, founded 1973 in Aleppo; al-Fida’, founded 
1973 in Hama; al-‘Uriiba, founded 1973 in Hims; and 
the Syria Times, in English, founded 1973 in Damascus. 
In addition, there are literary reviews of high qual- 
ity, such as al-Mastra, founded 1974, and al-Ma‘nja, 
founded 1963. 

(v) Palestine 

The situation of the Palestinian press is complex in 
that it is possible to speak of an internal press (Israel 
and the territories occupied since 1967) and an exter- 
nal press published in Arab and western capitals. 

After the defeat (naksa) of 1967 and the annexa- 
tion of the West Bank of the Jordan, one group of 
Palestinian journalists established itself in Jordan, while 
the other emigrated to other Arab states, Lebanon in 
particular. The Arabs of Palestine were unable to 
express themselves except in the press of the Com- 
munist Party, Rekak. With the inception of the armed 
struggle and the creation of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (P.L.O.), the Union of Palestinian Jour- 
nalists came into existence in 1972. It held its first 
congress in Beirut, its second in Tunis (1977), its 
third in Beirut (1981) and its fourth in Algiers (1987). 
The press of Palestinian resistance became active after 
1959: Filastinuné, a monthly, appeared in Beirut in 
1959, and al-‘Asifa, also a monthly, in Beirut in 1965. 
In 1964, Ghassan Kanafani began to include in 











al-Muharnr (Beirut) a supplement entitled Filastin. 

After the defeat of 1967, organs of Palestinian resis- 
tance proliferated: al-Hadaf (1967) of the P.F.L.P., edi- 
tor-in-chief Ghassan Kanafani, then Bassam Abit 
Sharif; al-Hurriyya (1967) of the D.F.L.P.; and al-Fath 
(1967) of the P.L.O. Currently, several daily newspa- 
pers are published in Jerusalem: al-litihdd, al-Sha‘b, al- 
Tal‘a, al-Fadjr, al-Nahar and al-Ayyim. Weeklies and 
monthlies are published either in Damascus or Beirut, 
or in Nicosia. 

(vi) Jordan 

The declaration of the State of Israel in 1948 and 
the Arab defeat of 1967 had a considerable impact 
on the Jordanian Press. Four dailies were already 
appearing: al-Difa‘ (suspended in 1971), al-Dustiir, al- 
Urdunn, and al-Ra’y. 

In 1973 a Press Code was promulgated, imposing 
draconian conditions on the publication of newspa- 
pers (caution-money, the need to subscribe to foreign 
agencies of information, etc.). In 1975 the English 
language daily newspaper Jordan Times appeared; in 
1976, a new daily Sawt al-Sha‘b; in 1982, the English 
language weekly Jerusalem Star; and in 1989, another 
daily from the publishers of Sawt al-Sha‘%d. 

It is important to note that in 1966 a law was 
promulgated replacing private ownership of newspa- 
pers with publicly-quoted companies in which private 
proprietors could hold shares amounting to a maxi- 
mum of 30% of the overall capital. It is also worth 
noting the emergence of a juvenile press: since 1980, 
Rima wa-Mamdith (becoming Samir in 1983) and Faris. 
(vii) Drak 

After the abolition of the monarchy and the suc- 
cess of the conspiracy of the military junta on 14 July 
1958, several newspapers continued to appear, includ- 
ing the daily al-Bilad. The new régime launched a 
number of titles: a/-Djumhiriyya in Baghdad, from 17 
July 1958; al-Bashir in Kirktik; and al-Ahrar in Baghdad. 
After the assassination of ‘Abd al-Karim Kasim in 
1968, the new ruler of Baghdad, ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Anif, 
inaugurated the following dailies: al-Djamahir, al-Thawra, 
al-Talt‘a and al-Ta’akhi (pro-Kurdish). In 1967, the 
régime issued a law nationalising the press and plac- 
ing it under the direct authority of the Presidency of 
the Republic. On 17 July 1968, the military wing of 
the Ba‘th seized power and installed Ahmad Hasan 
al-Bakr as head of state. In 1976, al-Ta’akhi changed 
its title and became al-Trak. In 1979, Saddam Husayn 
seized power and displaced Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr; 
he embarked on two wars, commonly known as the 
“Gulf Wars”, the first against Iran (1980-8), the sec- 
ond against Kuwait (1990). Two other dailies appeared: 
al-Kadistyya from 1981 and al-Riyadi from 1984. Two 
titles belonging to the category of juvenile press came 
into existence during the 1980s: Madjallatt and al- 
Mizmar. After the crippling defeat of Saddam’s régime 
in the Gulf, ‘Irak was subjected to an economic block- 
ade. The grip of the dictatorship of Saddam becomes 
ever tighter; the press has been the first victim of this 
dictatorial régime. 

(viti) Saudi Arabia 

Early times 

The Hidjaz, within the Ottoman sphere of influ- 
ence, was the first region of Arabia to adopt print- 
ing in 1902, with the publication of the first official 
paper, al-Hidja@z. In 1916, during the First World 
War, Sharif Husayn published al-Kibla, the mouth- 
piece of the Arab movement, which ceased to appear 
in 1924. In 1916, the Ottomans published al-Hidjaz 
in Medina; this ceased publication in 1918. In 
September 1920 al-Falah was launched in Mecca, to 
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be followed in December 1924 by the bi-weekly al- 
Barid al-Higjazi, printed under the auspices of the 
Hizb al-Watani al-Hidjazi. 

The Saudi dynasty 

In December 1924 King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Su‘tid 
launched Umm al-Kura in Mecca; a literary weekly, 
Sawt al-Hidjaz, appeared in 1932. With the develop- 
ment of the oil industry, titles proliferated, and in 
1953 the monthly al-Yamama appeared. In 1962 a 
Ministry of Information was created, and a code of 
press institutions promulgated. The al-Yamama house 
published several titles, including the daily al-Ridd. 
The Saudi Press Agency (W.A.S.) came into existence 
in 1971. In 1973, two faculties of journalism were 
created, in King Su‘tid University of Riyad, and in 
King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz University of Djudda. In 1976, a 
third faculty was established at the Imam Muhammad 
b. Su‘iid University. 

Currently, the landscape of the written press is 
composed as follows: 

(a) Dailies: al-Bilad (since 1932 in Djudda); al- 
Madina al-Munawwara (since 1937 in Medina); al-Nadwa 
(since 1958 in Mecca); al-Riyad (since 1959 in Riyad); 
Ukaz (since 1960 in Djudda); al-Yawm (since 1963 in 
Dammam); al-Djazira (since 1964 in Riyad); al-Shark 
al-Awsat (since 1978 in London, then distributed in 
Dahran, Riyad and Djudda); Saudi Review (since 1966 
in Djudda); Saudi Gazette (since 1976 in Djudda); and 
Arab News (since 1976 in Djudda}—a total of eight 
Arabic language dailies and three in English. 

(b) The principal weeklies are: Akhbar al-‘Alam al- 
Islami (Mecca); al-Taw‘iya al-Islamiyya (Mecca); al-Mus- 
limiin (Djudda); al-Dawa (Riyad); Madjallat al-Magallat 
(London and Djudda); al- Tif! (Djudda); Hasan (Djudda); 
Saudi Business (since 1977), besides major monthlies 
and numerous scientific and academic journals. 

(ix) Kuwait 

Under the rule of the prince Shaykh Ahmad al- 
Djabir Al Sabah (1921-50), the press made a hesitant 
debut in 1928 with the appearance of the first liter- 
ary review, Madjallat al-Kuwayt, printed in Cairo and 
founded by Shaykh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Rashid, a disci- 
ple of Rashid Rida and the true pioneer of the press 
in Kuwait. He was later to publish Maqjallat al-Kuwayt 
wa %-Trak. The monthly review al-Bi‘tha, printed in 
Cairo, and widely distributed in Kuwait, came into 
existence in 1946. It was created by a group of Kuwaiti 
students pursuing their higher education in Cairo, 
and the editor-in-chief was ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Husayn. It 
continued until 1954. The monthly Kazima was the 
first review printed in Kuwait; it was founded in 1948 
by ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Sani‘ and Ahmad al-Sakkaf 
(1948-9). 

Tt was during the reign of the prince Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah al-Salim Al Sabah (1950-65) and with the arrival 
of oil revenues that the press burgeoned in Kuwait. 
In 1954, the first official newspaper of Kuwait came 
into being, al-Kuwayt al-Yawm. In 1958, the Ministry 
of Guidance published the first major literary magazine 
of the Arab world, al-‘Arabi. This prestigious review 
has had three editors-in-chief: the Egyptian Ahmad 
Zaki (1958-76); the Egyptian Ahmad Baha’ al-Din 
(1976-82); and the Kuwaiti Muhammad Rumayhi 
(1982- ). 

In 1961, the year of the declaration of indepen- 
dence and promulgation of the constitution, the daily 
and periodical press acquired its own street in Kuwait 
City, and the Shari‘ al-Sahafa currently accommo- 
dates the major dailies and weeklies of Kuwait (more 
than 130 titles). The leading Kuwaiti daily is al-Ra?y 
al-‘Amm, founded in 1961 by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Masa‘id. 





Publication was suspended, briefly, in 1995; it was 
sold and published by a new proprietor. To this may 
be added al-Siyasa (1963, proprietor and editor-in-chief 
Ahmad Djar Allah); Kiuwayt Times (proprietor and 
editor-in-chief Yasuf al-‘Aliyan); al-Kabas (1972, pro- 
prietor and editor-in-chief Muhammad Djasim al-Sakr); 
al-Watan (weekly from 1962 and daily since 1974, 
editor-in-chief Djasim al-Mutawwa‘); al-Anba’ (1976, 
proprietor and editor-in-chief Bibr Khalid al-Marzik); 
and Arab Times (1977, proprietor and editor-in-chief 
Ahmad Djar Allah). 

Besides these dailies, scores of weeklies and month- 
lies have come into being. The Ministry of Information 
edits the bi-monthlies al-‘Arabi, ‘Alam al-Fikr, Thakafa 
Alamiyya, and the monthly Mogjallat al-Kwwayt. For its 
part, the University of Kuwait publishes more than 
ten reviews of a high academic standard. Ministries, 
faculties and government departments all have their 
own review or liaison bulletin. 

The major political and cultural weeklies are: 
al-Tali‘a (1967, editor-in-chief Sami al-Munayyis); al- 
Mugjtama‘ (1970, editor-in-chief Isma‘i] Shattt); al- 
Magalis (1970, proprietor and editor-in-chief Hidaya 
Sultan); al-Mukhialif (editor-in-chief Nasir al-Sabr‘t); 
and Samra (1993, women’s magazine, editor-in-chief 
Fatima Husayn). 

Newspapers belong to individuals or to mercantile 
families. The circulation of dailies varies between 
70,000 and 100,000. 

The Kuwaiti Association of Journalists, created in 
1964, comprises both Kuwaiti journalists and residents 
belonging to various expatriate communities (Arab and 
Indian). Laws and decrees concerning the press, pro- 
mulgated since 1961, revolve around the problem of 
the suspension of newspapers (duration and legal com- 
petence) (articles 35 and 35A). The state subsidises 
the press: 45,000 K.D. (= U.S. $135,000) are con- 
tributed annually to the dailies, 30,000 K.D. (= U.S. 
$90,000) to periodicals. At the time of the ‘IraktT 
aggression of 2 August 1990, the daily press had to 
choose between internal, or external resistance. During 
the seven months of occupation, a press of resistance 
continued to circulate and was successfully dissemi- 
nated: Nashrat al-Sumiid al-Sha‘bi; al-Sabah; Sawt al- 
Hakk; Mis (a thorn in the flesh of the ‘Irakr enemy); 
and Abna’ Djabir. Externally, there was Sawt al-Kuwayt 
al-Duwali, a daily launched in London (12 August 
1990-31 December 1992), editor-in-chief M. Rumayhr. 
Immediately after liberation, a new daily paper ap- 
peared in Kuwait, al-Fadjr al-Djadid (21 April 1991-31 
December 1991), editor-in-chief Yasin Taha Al Yasin. 
On 12 December 1992, censorship of newspapers was 
abolished. 

(x) United Arab Emirates 

The union of these seven principalities (Abi 
Zabi, Dubayy, al-Sharika, Ra’s al-Khayma, Umm al- 
Kaywayn, ‘Adjman and al-Fudjayra) was declared on 
2 December 1971. Before this date and since 1966 
Akhbar Dubayy had been in circulation, as well as the 
official journal of the government of Dubayy. Abt 
Zabi also had its own press: a government official 
journal, and Abu Labi News. After unification, a major 
daily came into existence, al-Jitihdd, followed by an 
English language daily, Emirate News. 

It is interesting to note that the proliferation of 
tides in the U.A.E. is due to the concern of govern- 
mental organisations and private institutions to issue 
their own journals or liaison bulletins, such as the. fol- 
lowing titles: al-Djundi (since 1974); al-‘Adala (since | 
1974); al-Amn (since 1976); and al-Dibliimasi (since 
1971). 
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Currently appearing are five dailies in Arabic, and 
three in English: al-Jtehad; al-Khalidj; al-Bayan; al-Fadjr; 
al-Wahda; Gulf News; Khalid) Times; and Emirate Times. 

Circulation varies between 45,000 and 50,000 for 
each daily. A press code was published in 1971. 

(xi) Katar 

In 1969, the Ministry of Information launched the 
monthly al-Dawha. The same year, the Dar al-“Uriba 
of ‘Abd Allah Husayn Ni‘ma created a weekly, al- 
‘Uriiba, also announcing the intention to launch a daily 
entitled a/-‘Arab. In 1976 the review Akhbar al-Khalidy 
appeared. Currently, four dailies appear regularly: al- 
Raya, al-‘Arab, al-Shark and Daily Gulf Times, as well 
as five weeklies: al-Dawri (sports), al-Uriba, al-‘Ahd, al- 
Fadjr and Weekly Gulf Times, in addition to the offi- 
cial journal of Katar, a monthly. 

(xii) Bahrayn 

In 1939, ‘Abd Allah Zayid created the first news- 
paper for Bahrayn, a/-Bahrayn; Sawt al-Bakrayn came 
into existence ten years later. From 1957 the gov- 
ernment’s official journal appeared on a weekly basis, 
and from 1970 Humr al-Bahrayn, edited by the Min- 
istry of Information. In 1976 a major daily, Akhbar 
al-Khalidj, appeared, with an English version follow- 
ing in 1978, and 1989 saw the creation of a new 
daily, al-Ayyam, the editor-in-chief being Nabil al-Humr, 
formerly Director-General of the National Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Sport and cultural weeklies, in Arabic as well as 
in English, enjoy wide circulation. 

(xiii) Sultanate of ‘Uman 

Before the accession of Sultan Kabiis on 25 July 
1970, the majority of ‘Umni periodicals were printed 
outside the sultanate. The first official journal, Akhbar 
‘Uman, came into being in 1970, changing its title to 
Djarida Rasmiyya in 1971. The first weekly, al-Watan 
(a tabloid), appeared at Maskat on 28 January 1971. 
It became a daily in 1974. The first government- 
controlled daily, published initially as weekly from 
1972, as a bi-weekly from 1975, appeared in 1980. 
In 1975 and 1981 appeared respectively the Observer 
and the Times of Oman. As is the case in all the Gulf 
States, the periodical press emanating from both pub- 
lic and private sectors has flourished. 

Currently, there are two dailies in Arabic, al-Watan 
and ‘Uman, and one in English, Oman Daily Observer, 
alongside a very active weekly and monthly press. 
The weeklies are al-Nahda (since 1973), al-Adwa’ (since 
1974), al-Usra (since 1974); and the monthlies Dyund 
‘Uman (1974), al-Umdniyya (women’s magazine, 1980), 
al-Tidjart (1980), al-Shurta (1976), al-Ghurfa (Chamber 
of Commerce, 1980) and Risdlat al-Masdjid (1980). 
(xiv) Yemen 

On 29 May 1990 the Republic of Yemen was 
declared, following the fusion of the two formerly sep- 
arate states. 

In 1877, during the period of Ottoman occupa- 
tion, the first Yemeni weekly appeared, San@’, in 
Arabic and in Turkish. In 1926, with the indepen- 
dence of Yemen, a monthly appeared, al-[mam. The 
revolution of 26 September 1962 swept away the rule 
of the Imams. Three days later a new daily appeared, 
al-Thawra, published in 1963 at Ta‘izz and then at 
San‘a’, followed by a second in 1968, al-Dyumhunyya. 
These two dailies continued to appear in North Yemen 
until unification. 

In South Yemen, the Democratic and Popular 
Republic of Yemen (P.D.R.S.Y.} came into existence 
in 1968, with a single daily; 14 Uktubir, alongside 
numerous weeklies and monthlies. Before reunification 
in 1990, the P.D.R.S.Y. was considerably more lib- 








eral, in terms of press legislation, than the Yemenite 
Arab Republic (ie. of the North). In anticipation of 
fusion, it had tolerated the presence of the foreign 
press since 1959. 

(xv) Somaha 

The Republic of Democratic Somalia came into 
being in 1960 after a long struggle against the British, 
the Italians and the French. Djibouti gained its inde- 
pendence in 1977; its press is Francophone. 

The Somali government inaugurated two dailies, 
one in Arabic, Sawt al-Simal, and the other in English, 
Somalia News. The opposition parties published week- 
lies and monthlies. 

After the revolution (1969-89), the revolutionary 
government launched three dailies. Nadjmat Uktibir (in 
Arabic), Stella di Octobre (in Italian) and October Star (in 
English), From 1973 onward there appeared an edi- 
tion in the Somali language of the daily Nadjmat Uktibir 
with the Somali name Xiddigta Oktober. 

Bibliography: al-Mawsii‘a al-sahafiyya al-‘arabiyya, 

i (Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan), Alecso, i, Tunis 

1990, passim; ibid., ii (Egypt, Sudan, Somalia), Tunis 

1991, passim; Khalil Sabat, op. cit., passim; Dalil al- 

sahafa al-‘arabiyya, op. cit., passim; Muhammad al-Fili, 

La liberté de la presse au Koweit, unpubl. thesis, Caen 

1981, passim. See also pjaRTpA, i. A. 

2. North Africa 
(i) Algeria 

At the time of the revolution (1954-61), al-Mudjahid, 
a clandestine weekly in the French language, printed 
in Tunis, was in circulation. In 1962, the new régime 
brought to power by the revolution created two dailies, 
Arabic and French editions of the same title (a/-Sha‘). 
In 1963, a new daily newspaper in Arabic, a/l-Djum- 
hiiriyya, appeared in Oran, and the same year in 
Constantine al-Nasr, a French language daily. The first 
evening daily newspaper, Alger-Soir, came into exis- 
tence in Algiers in 1967. The same year, the three 
veteran daily newspapers of the colonial period were 
nationalised, these being La Dépéche d’Algéne, L’Echo 
d’Oran and La Dépéche de Constantine. Al-Mudjahid resumed 
publication in 1965, as a French language daily. 

The riots of 1988 constituted a turning-point in 
Algerian political life. A mew press code was pro- 
mulgated in 1990; it abolished censorship and intro- 
duced the private ownership of newspapers. The 
Ministry of Information was abolished, and the Higher 
Council of Information created, this consisting of twelve 
members: three appointed by the President of the 
Republic, three by the President of the National 
Assembly, and six elected from among professional 
journalists. 

It is interesting to note that, despite tireless efforts 
aimed at literacy and arabisation, the circulation of 
newspapers in the Arabic language remains very mea- 
gre: 80,000 for each of the two Arabic dailies, com- 
pared with 350,000 for each of the French language 
dailies. 

(ii) Morocco 

After gaining its independence in 1956, Morocco, 
under the leadership of Muhammad V and of his son 
Hasan II, instituted a multi-party system, promulgated 
a law covering civil liberties in 1958, established a 
centre for the training and exchange of journalists 
in collaboration with the German-based Friedrich 
Naumann Foundation, and in 1959 created the press 
agency Maghreb Arab Press (M.A.P.). In 1963, the 
Union of Moroccan Journalists came into being. In 
1987, Hasan II instituted an annual subsidy to the 
press of the order of 20 million dirhams (10 million to 
cover the costs of paper and of telephones, 10 million 
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to compensate for the cost of subscriptions to the 
M.A.P.); free transport on Moroccan railways, 50% 
discount on airline tickets and on accomodation in 
the kingdom’s hotels. 

Five periods may be distinguished in the evolution 
of the Moroccan press: 

(a) From independence (1956) to the proclamation of the state 
of emergency (1965). 

First to be noted is the maintenance on a tempo- 
rary basis of titles inherited from the colonial press. 
Censorship and the payment of caution-money were 
suppressed. Newspapers such as al-‘Alam, of the Istiklal, 
al-Ra’y al-‘Amm, of the Hizb al-Shira, and Hayat al- 
Sha‘b, of the Moroccan Communist Party, resumed 
publication. The government launched a new daily 
newspaper, al-‘Ahd al-Djadid (1957-60). The Istiklal 
Party inaugurated a French language daily, L’Opinion, 
in 1965. 

(b) From 1965 to 1970. 

Following incidents in Casablanca in 1965, a state 
of emergency was decreed, but did not affect the free- 
dom of the press; the parties continued to publish 
their newspapers. Furthermore, two new parties came 
into being in 1967: the party of Dr. ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-Khatib, Hizb al-Haraka al-Sha‘biyya al-Dimikritiyya, 
and the party of ‘Ali Yata, Hizb al-Tahrir wa ’l-Ish- 
tirakiyya. Thirteen or more titles appeared during this 
period, besides those already in place. Only four were 
subjected to enforced suspension: Maroc Information, 
Libération, al-Ahdaf and al-Kifah al-Watani. 

(c) From 1970 to the “Green March” (1975). 

This period saw the creation of three new parties: 
al-Hizb al-Hurr al-Takaddumi, Hizb al-Amal and Hizb 
al-Ittihdd al-Ishtirakt i ’l-Kuwa al-Sha‘biyya and two 
major independent dailies, Le Matin and Maroc Soir, 
both in French. 

(d) From 1975 to 1983. 

Five new parties emerged, each with its own news- 
aper. 
(e) From 1983 to 1992. 

This period saw the creation of the Consultative 
Council for Human Rights (April 1990), press clubs 
after 1988 and the granting of the royal subsidy 
to the press. The same year, fifty new titles appeared 
to enrich the already burgeoning repertoire of the 
Moroccan press. 

(ili) Mauritania 

Mauritania obtained its independence in 1960. Four 
parties united to form the single ruling party headed 
by Mukhtar Wuld Daddah and known as Hizb al- 
Sha‘b al-Miritani. 

Initially a weekly, a/-Sha‘ became Mauritania’s first 
daily newspaper in 1975. It was edited by the Ministry 
of Information and published in two versions, Arabic 
and French. The French edition, Le Peuple, changed 
its title to Horizons in 1991. 

This change of title corresponds to the change expe- 
rienced by the press in Mauritania since 1991, the 
date of the promulgation of the first constitution and 
the inauguration of the multi-party era. Besides this 
daily newspaper, there exist an independent press and 
an underground press, with very limited resources. 
(iv) Labya 

On the independence of Libya in 1951, the Sanist 
kingdom was divided into three departments, each 
having its own daily newspaper: in Tripoh, Sahifat 
Tardbulus al-Gharb, in Benghazi, Sahifat Barka al-qjadida, 
and in Sebha, Sahifat Fezzan. A year before the abo- 
lition of the monarchy, the Ministry of Information 
changed the titles of the three dailies. Independent 
dailies also existed, in Tripoli, a/-Ra’id and al-Hurryya, 





and in Benghazi, al-Hakika, in addition to two for- 
eign language dailies, the Giornale di Tripoli and the 
Libyan Times. 

With the accession to power of Colonel Kadhdhaft 
in September 1969, a new daily came into being, al- 
Thawra (1969). 

Two periods may henceforth be distinguished in 
the evolution of the Libyan press. 

(a) Between 1969 and 1977, promulgation of the law 
of the press (1972), and creation of the General Foun- 
dation of the Press, which published from 1 September 
1972 a second daily in Tripoli, al-Fagjr al-djadid, a 
third, al-Djthad in Benghazi, and in Tripoh in 1977, 
an evening daily paper, al-Ra’y. 

(b) After 1977. On 2 March 1977, Kadhdhafi pro- 
claimed the institution of popular congresses and com- 
mittees, and the implementation of the theories of the 
Green book (al-Kitab al-akhdar\, According to the “Brother- 
Colonel, Supreme Guide of the Revolution”, the press 
is at the service of society and cannot be subject to 
private ownership. Daily newspapers ceased to appear, 
and since 1977 a specialist press has been created, 
covering particular sectors. Among these are al-Zahf 
al-akhdar, a weekly since 1980, edited by the office of 
revolutionary committees; al-Djamdhiriyya, bi-annual, 
edited by the same Bureau; and al-Fusil al-arba‘a, 
edited by the League of Libyan Writers. 

(v) Tunisia 

With Tunisia’s accession to independence in 1956, 
the Neo-Destour Party led by Habib Burgiba seized 
power and proclaimed the Republic in July 1957. 
From 1956 to 1964, titles from the colonial period 
co-existed with those of the new era. Alongside the 
independent daily newspaper al-Sabah, founded in 1952, 
there appeared from 1956 onward al-Amal, an Arabic 
language daily, and L’Action, a French language daily; 
Presse de Tunisie, Dépéche tunisienne and Petit matin con- 
tinued to appear until 1968. La Presse de Tunisie, nation- 
alised, resumed publication and continues to appear 
today, as a governmental daily managed by the 
Ministry of Information. 

In 1961, at the time of the war over evacuation 
of the military base of Bizerta, and especially from 
1964 onward, the single ruling party, which had 
become the Parti Socialiste Destourien (P.S.D.), im- 
posed severe curbs on the press, both the independ- 
ent and oppositional sectors. The newspapers of the 
Tunisian Communist Party, al-TJali‘a and Tribune du 
progrés disappeared, as did al-Jrada, mouthpiece of the 
Old Destour. 

Bashir Ben Yahmed, first Secretary of State for 
Information in the first post-independence government, 
opted for exile and founded the weekly Jeune Afrique 
in Paris. The student movement, suppressed in 1967, 
founded a review which was produced in Paris and 
widely distributed, surreptitiously, in Tunisia, Perspectwes 
Tunistennes. 

With the failure of the collectivisation of agnicul- 
tural land and the collapse of the co-operative move- 
ment, Burgiba decided on a change of course and 
opted for a degree of openness. Supporting the gov- 
ernment were two weeklies, Dialogue (1974) and Biladt 
(1974). In 1974, the independent newspaper al-Sabah 
launched a new French language daily, Le Temps. In 
1975 a new press code was promulgated, amending 
that of 1956. The League for Human Rights was 
created in 1977, and three weeklies came into exist- 
ence: al-Ra’y (in Arabic), Démocrate (in French) and 
al-Sha‘b, organ of the General Union of Tunisian 
Workers. The former two belonged to the Movement 
of Democratic Socialists (M.D.S.) and the third to the 
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U.G.T.T. of Habib ‘Ashi, which had never collab- 
orated with the régime. 

Two crises occurred in rapid succession, in January 
1978 with the conflict between the ruling party and 
the U.G.T.T., and in January 1980 with the invasion 
of Gaisa, a city of southern Tunisia. 

In 1980, Birgtba appointed a new Prime Minister, 
thereby inaugurating a change of policy. Multi-party- 
ism was to be tolerated, as well as relative freedom 
of the press. Three opposition parties were recognised, 
and the Islamist Party barely tolerated. At the same 
time, the media landscape changed, and new weekly 
titles came into existence: al-Mustakbal-L’Avenir, of the 
Movement of Democratic Socialists (M.D.S.), al-Wahda, 
of the Popular Unity Movement (M.U.P.), a-Tartk al- 
djadid, of the Tunisian Communist Party (P.C.T.) and 
al-Ma‘nja, of the Islamic Tendency Movement (M.T.I.). 

Independent journalists have also launched weekly 
titles: Maghreb Arabe, bilingual, of “Umar Shabi, and 
Réalités, also bilingual, of Munsif Ben Mrad. Another 
independent, Salah al- Din ‘Amri, produced al-Anwar 
(1981) and al-Shuriik (1984). Al-Sabaék, an independent 
newspaper, has launched three new weeklies: a/-Sada 
(in Arabic), al-Sabah al-Usbiu‘t (in Arabic) and Le Temps- 
Hebdo (in French). 

The “bread revolution”, following the decision to 
increase the price of bread, put an end to this lib- 
eral euphoria. The régime returned to its repressive 
ways, and in 1987, it was on the point of extinguish- 
ing the Islamist movement when the constitutional 
change of 7 November 1987, inaugurated by Prime 
Minister Zayn al-‘Abidin Ben ‘Ali, came into effect. 
The latter, according to the terms of the constitution 
and in view of Birgiba’s inability for health reasons 
to continue in office, became President of the Republic. 
On 2 August 1988 he instituted a new press code, 
requiring economic transparency of press institutions, 
and reckoned fairly liberal by the profession. 

Since then, the Tunisian press has regained a lim- 
ited degree of its former prosperity. 

Bibliography: al-Mawsi‘a, op. cit., iv (Tunisia, 
Algeria, Djamahiriyya, Morocco, Mauritania), Tunis 
1995, passim; Khalil Sabat, op. cit., passim; Dalil al- 
sahafa, op. cit. See also pjaripa. i. B. 

3. The Arab Diaspora 

Three factors account for the emigration of the 
Arab press to foreign capitals (London, Paris and 
Nicosia): the Lebanese civil war, the expulsion of the 
Palestinians from Lebanon in 1982, and the suppres- 
sion of freedom in the majority of Arab states. The 
financial resources of this press remain difficult to elu- 
cidate; it may be wondered to what extent it is depend- 
ent upon various régimes and their financial support. 
On the other hand, despite the popularity of this 
press, it does seem to ignore its primary, most directly 
accessible public, i.e. the Arabo-Muslim communities 
of Europe (France and Britain in particular). 

(i) Paris 

Jeune Afrique, weekly, founded by the Tunisian Bashir 
Ben Yahmed, is considered the doyen of the expatriate 
Arab press in France, having first appeared in 1962. 

Al-Mustakbal, weekly, edited by Nabil Khiri, ap- 
peared in 1977 and ceased publication in 1989 (pro- 
Gulf States). 

Al-Watan al-‘Arabi, founded by Walid Aba Zahr in 
1977, ceased publication after the Gulf War; it was 
pro-‘Iraki. 

Al-Nahar al-‘Arabi al-Duwali, founded in 1977 by 
Ghassan Tuwayni. 

Kull al-‘Arab, weekly, managed by Yasir Harawi 
(pro-‘Trakr), ceased publication in 1991. 





Al-Tali‘a al-‘Arabiyya (pro-‘Iraki), managed by Nasif 
‘Awwad. 

Al-Yawm al-Sabi‘, founded in 1984 by Bilal al-Hasan, 
mouthpiece of the P.L.O. 

Only one newspaper, the monthly Arabies, in French, 
seems to have risen to the challenge: founded in 1985 
by Yasir Harawi, it has succeeded in serving both 
publics, that of the Arab community in France, and 
that of the Arab world. 

(ii) London 

(a) Dailies. 

A major daily newspaper was launched in 1978, 
based in London, this being the pro-Saudi al-Shark 
al-Awsat. Also appearing in London since 1989 is the 
daily al-Hayat, editor-in-chief Djihad al-Khazin, very 
close to the Arab states of the Gulf. 

In 1989, al-Kuds, Palestinian. 

In 1990, Sawt al-Kuwayt al-Duwali, daily of the 
Kuwaiti resistance. After the liberation of Kuwait, it 
returned there, and ceased publication in November 
1992. 

In 1995, the Kuwaiti daily a/-Watan launched a 
London-based international edition, al-Watan al-Duwali. 

(b) Weeklies. 

Al-Dustir (1977); al-Hawadith (founded by Salim al- 
Lizi in 1978, purchased in 1980 by Milhim Karam); 
al-Takaddum, founded by Fu’4d Mahar; and al-Sayyad 
(since 1984). 

(iii) Micosia 

Given its proximity, the island of Cyprus has become 
a haven for press agencies and journalists having dif- 
ficulty operating in Beirut: a/-Djil (1980); Ufuk (1981); 
Shw iin Filastiniyya (1983); al-Karmal, mouthpiece of the 
Union of Palestinian Writers, since 1987; and al-Bilid 
(1984). 

Bibliography: Mawsi‘a..., op. cit., iti (al-Sahafa 
al-arabiyya fi buldan al-Mahdjar\, Tunis 1991, passim; 
Elias Hanna Elias, La presse arabe, Orient, Paris 1993, 
passim. See also pjaRtpa. i. C. 

(Moncer CHENOUFI) 

4. Persia [see Suppl.]. 

5. Turkey [see Suppl.]. 

SIHAK, like musahaka, verbal noun of stem III of 
a verb meaning “to rub” (compare the Greek tpiPerv, 
Eng. “tribadism”), commonly used to indicate les- 
bianism. Other derivatives of this root indicating the 
same are the stem I verbal nouns sahk and sthaka. 
Occasionally, stem VI tasdhaka is found. Women engag- 
ing in lesbian love-making are referred to as sdhikat, 
sahhakat or musahikat. The Lisan al-‘arab calls the term 
musahakat al-nisa’ a lafz muwallad, an expression of post- 
classical origin. The earliest recorded, probably leg- 
endary, instance of lesbian love among the Arabs is 
a report of the awa’i genre [9.v.], cf. Abu ’l-Faradj 
al-Isfahani, Aghd@nz?, ii, 132, in which it is alleged that, 
forty years before the emergence of male homosexu- 
ality (= lawat [9.v.]), the first woman who loved another 
woman was Hind, the daughter of the last Lakhmid 
king of Hira, al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir [¢.2.], who 
fell in love with Zarka’ bt. al-Hasan from Yamama. 
The story is told in some detail in ch. 9 of Rushd al- 
labib ila mu‘Gsharat al-habib by Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali Ibn Falita (d. 764/1363), ed. Mohamed Zouher 
Djyabri, diss. Erlangen-Niimberg 1968, 1-2 (see also 
Bibl.). 

On the whole, sak is frowned upon in Islam. 
There are no unambiguous references to it in the 
Kur’an, but there is one remark traced to Mudjahid 
b. Djabr (d. 100-4/718-22 [g.0.]) who, according to 
the Muttazili exegete Abii Muslim Muhammad b. 
Bahr al-Isfahani (d. 322/934, cf. GAS, i, 42-3), is 
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reported to have identified the word fahisha, “abom- 
ination”, from Kur’an, IV, 15, with musdkaka and not 
with zind “fornication”, “adultery”, as all the other 
exegetes did, cf. his Multakat Gami‘ al-ta’wil li-muhkam 
al-tanzil, ed. Sa‘id al-Ansari, Calcutta 1340, 44, and 
also Aba Hayyan, al-Bahr al-muhit, Cairo 1328, iti, 
194-5. The punishment for sakk laid down in this 
verse is house arrest until death. In al-Tabari’s Tafsir, 
Mudjahid’s interpretation cannot be traced, but in 
those of al-Zamakhshart and al-Baydawi there is a 
vague reference (without indication of the source) that 
sahhdkat may have been meant in IV, 15, and for- 
nicators in v. 16 (cf. also M.R. Rida, Tafsir al-mandar, 
Cairo 1346-54, iv, 435-40). While describing the pow- 
ers or faculties that determine a person’s body, the 
exegete Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafaah al-ghayb, cf. ed. 
Cairo 1278/1862, ii, 383, Il. 23-5, also mentions the 
power of sensuality (kuzwa shahwaniyya) and the cor- 
rupting influences that emanate from it: zind, hwat 
and sahk. 

The Shi‘a trace sthak indirectly to the Kur’4n too. 
While dealing with it in his Man la yahduruhu al-fokih, 
5th impr., Tehran 1390, iv, 31, the Shi‘t jurist Ibn 
Babawayhi (d. 381/991 [g.v.]) records a statement 
ascribed to the imam Dja‘far al-Sadik [9.v.] that the 
ashab al-rass [g.v.] were responsible for the spread of 
this perversion. These were a community of pre-Islamic 
unbelievers, cf. Kur’an, XXV, 38 and L, 12. Their 
story and the spread of lesbianism among them on 
the instigation of a daughter of Iblis, al-Dalhan, is 
recorded in al-Tha‘labi, Kisas al-anbiyd’, ed. Cairo 
1297, 144, 1 ff. Cf. also al-Kulayni, al-Ka@fi, ed. ‘Ali 
Akbar al-Ghifari, Tehran 1954-61, v, 551-2, where 
we find a euphemism for sthak: hunna allawatt bi- (or 
ma‘a) allawati, who will be tormented in Hell in a 
spectacular manner. Another daughter of Iblis, Lakis, 
is mentioned here as having had a hand in its spread. 

As for hadith literature, there are a few pre-canon- 
ical traditions, probably hailing from the time of the 
great Ist/7th-century fukaha’, which explicitly forbid 
lesbian love, the active as well as the passive party, 
and which prescribe a punishment as that for forni- 
cation, cf. Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, Haydarabad 
1966-83, x, 146, ‘Abd al-Razzak, Musannaf, Beirut 
1983, ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami, vii, 334-5. 
The term sahk emerges here occasionally indicating 
masturbation, cf. ‘Abd al-Razzak, vii, 391-2 (read al- 
sahk for al-s.k), as indeed do some forms of stem III 
in several adab works. The best-known pre-canonical 
tradition is sehdk al-nisa’ zinan baynahunna with slight 
variants; it may conceivably be ascribed to the mawla 
Makhil, a well-known Syrian fakih who died sometime 
between 112 and 118/730-6. The punishment for wat 
being the same as for zind appeared eventually not 
to be a suitable one, for Abi Hanifa, Sufyan al- 
Thawri, Malik b. Anas and Ibn Hanbal, as recorded 
in al-Razi, iv, 619, rejected this punishment in favour 
of judicial discretion (= éa‘zir [g.v.]); thus we find, 
beside Await, also sihak, ifyan al-mayta (= necrophilia) 
and istimna’ (= masturbation) punishable by éa‘zir. The 
arguments adduced for reducing the punishment from 
flogging/stoning to judicial discretion was women’s 
fear of pregnancy in the case of sehak = tribadism and 
their fear of the temptation to fornicate in the case 
of sthak = masturbation. See Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi, 
al-Muhalla, ed. Muhammad Munir al-Dimashki, Cairo 
1352, xi, 390 ff; Ibrahim b. ‘AIT al-Shirazi, a/-Tanbih 
fi ‘lftkh ala ‘l-madhhab al-imam al-Shafi't, ed. A.W.T. 
Juynboll, Leiden 1879, 301, 17-18, and, furthermore, 
J.P.M. Mensing, De bepaalde straffen in het Hanbalietische 
recht, Leiden 1936, 21. 





There are two canonical hadiths in which contact 
among women when they are naked or scantily dressed 
(= mu‘akama) is discouraged. The one amounts to say- 
ing that a woman is not to touch another woman or 
describe the body of the other to her husband, for 
which the Kifan mawla al-A‘mash (d. 147/764 [g.0.]) 
may be held responsible, cf. al-Mizzi, Tuhfat al-ashraf, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Samad Sharaf al-Din, Bombay 1965-82, 
vii, no. 9252, and the other forbids women to look 
at each other when naked or to enter in the pres- 
ence of one another when dressed only in a shift; the 
isndd strands of this tradition seem to centre in al- 
Dahhak b. ‘Uthman (d. 153/770), cf. idem, iii, no. 
4115. For the texts of these traditions, see al-Tirmidhi, 
al-Djami‘ al-sahih, ed. A.M. Shakir et ahi, Cairo 1937- 
65, v, 109, al-Nasa7I, al-Sunan al-kubra, ed. ‘A.S. al- 
Bundari and S.K. Hasan, Beirut 1991, v, 390, and 
for a commentary, see Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Fath 
al-bari, Cairo 1959, xi, 252-3. The term muGkama has 
the variant muka‘ama, cf. Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, 
iv, 398, which is also interpreted as the pressing of 
one’s lips on the lips of a person of the same sex, a 
meaning which makes good sense in the present con- 
text. Both traditions are reflected in a passage from 
a text by a North African jurist published in MJ. 
Viguera Molins, La censura de costumbres en el Tanbith 
al-hukkam de Ibn al-Munasif (1168-1223), in Actas de 
las II Fornadas de Cultura Arabe ¢ Islamica, Madrid 1985, 
591-611, which says on 602, 6 ff., that women should 
be discouraged from showing one another their fin- 
ery and their naked bodies during gatherings in places 
of rejoicing as well as bath houses. 

One other canonical tradition does not allude to 
lesbianism as such, but commentators think it does. 
The Prophet is supposed to have cursed certain wo- 
men, the so-called mutaragigilat, who tried to resemble 
men in clothing habits and ornaments. Ibn Hadjar, 
Fath, xii, 452, elaborates on this. He mentions those 
persons who have an innate tendency towards oppo- 
site gender behaviour and quotes the otherwise uniden- 
tifiable Ibn al-Tin, who is said to have specified to 
what women the Prophet’s curse was ultimately espe- 
cially applicable: those who go so far as to practice 
lesbian love. The Basran traditionist Shu‘ba b. al- 
Hadjdjadj (d. 160/777 [g.v.]) is probably the onginator 
of the wording, if not also of the gist, of this tradi- 
tion, cf. al-Mizzi, Tuhfat al-ashraf, v, no. 6188. 

In Shi‘i tradition there is the story of a woman 
who, just after her husband has left the marital bed, 
rubs her husband’s sperm into her slave girl by means 
of a lesbian love act, which results in the slave girl 
becoming pregnant, cf. al-Kulayni, a/-Kaft, vii, 203. 
In ibid., v, 552, the mutaragjgilat are thought to tend 
to lesbianism, too. 

In Arabic literature, sthak is mentioned not infre- 
quently, but much less often than /zwd/, and mostly 
in a denigrating context, only occasionally in glowing 
terms, the term indicating at times masturbation rather 
than lesbian love. For a case of two slave girls caught 
in the act of lovemaking at the ‘Abbasid court and 
quickly put to death, see al-Tabari, iii, 590. In sev- 
eral adab works, some of which are of a decidedly 
scientific nature, more or less elaborate chapters are 
devoted to it, sometimes interlarded with verse. Perhaps 
the longest and most extensive treatment of sihak with 
a graphic description of its techniques is found in ch. 
XI of Ahmad al-Tifashi (d. 651/1253), Les délices des 
ceurs ou ce que Von ne trouve en aucun lvre, tr. by René 
R. Khawam, Paris (Phébus) 1981. There are, fur- 
thermore, special sections devoted to it in al-Djahiz 
(d. 255/869 [g.v.]), Hayawan, ed. ‘A.M. Haran, Cairo 
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1323-5, vii, 29, 7; Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Djurdjani 
(d. 482/1089), al-Muntakhab min kinayat al-udabd? wa- 
ish@rat al-bulagha’, ed. M.Sh. Shamsi, Haydarabad 1983, 
107 ff., 142; al-Raghib al-Isbahani (d. 502/1108), 
Muhddarat al-udaba’, Cairo 1287, u, 163-4; ‘Ali b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Ghuzilt (d. 815/1412), Matali‘ al-budir 
fi manazil al-suriir, Cairo 1299-1300, i, 272-5, con- 
taining an ode to the practice. A medical work, al- 
Samaw’al b. Yahya b. ‘Abbas (d. 576/1180), Nuzhat 
al-ashab ft mu‘asharat al-ahbab, ed. Taher Haddad, diss. 
Erlangen-Niirnberg 1976, 13-17, attempts to give an 
explanation for the emergence of lesbianism. In a 
modern novel by Hanan al-Shaykh (b. 1945), Women 
of sand and myrrh, tr. Catherine Cobham, London-New 
York 1989, ch. I deals with a lesbian relationship in 
present-day Saudi Arabia. 
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zaman, ed. M. al-‘Arist and Bashir al-Bakkis, Tunis- 
Algiers 1986, 98; Ibn al-Nafis, al-Risala al-kamiliyya 
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1968, 34, 52; ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, Ta‘tir al- 
anam fi ta‘bir al-mandm, Beirut 1991, 582; Safadi, 
al-Ghayth al-musadjdjam fi sharh Lamiyyat al-‘adjam, 
Beirut 1975, ii, 405; Tifashi, A. Rudja‘ al-shaykh ila 
sibah fi kuwwa ‘ala ’l-béh, n.p., n.d., 57; Ibn Falita, 
Rushd al-labib, al-bab al-rabi‘, ed. Adnan Husni- 
Pascha, diss. Erlangen-Niirnberg 1975, 13; Ibn Wad- 
dah, K. al-Bida‘, Madrid CSIC 1988, ed. M. Fierro, 
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Naghten, Calcutta 1839-42, i, 885, night 211, and 
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93, and iv, 133, night 824). Additional references 
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‘ariis, iv, 233, s.v. k-s-s; Abii Tammam, Hamasa, ed. 
Freytag, 822, 2; Abii Nuwas, Diwan, ed. Wagner, 
Wiesbaden 1958-, ii, 75 (1), 88-9 (2 ff); Safadi, 
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94; Muhammad b. Yahya al-Suli, K al-Awrak, kism 
akhbadr al-shu‘ara’, ed. J. Heyworth-Dunne, Cairo 
1934, 55-6; Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1342-, 
ii, 219-20, iv, 23; Muhammad b. al-Husayn al- 
Adjurri, Dkamm al-lwat, ed. Madjdi al-Sayyid, Cairo 
1990, 54-5; Ta’rikh Baghdad, ix, 30; ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Adi, al-Kamil fi du‘afa’ al-rigjal, *Beirut 1988, v, 
174; Ibn Hadjar, Lesan al-mizan, Haydarabad 1329, 
ii, nos. 101, 107; Muhammad b. Ahmad Abu 
*-Mutahhar al-Azdi, Aikdyat Abi ’l-Kasim al-Baghdadi, 
ed. A. Mez, Heidelberg 1902, 75 (2); Ibn Abr ‘Awn, 
al-Adjwiba al-muskita, ed. May A. Yousef, Berlin 
1988, nos. 1026-7 (in which the two connotations 
of sthak are juxtaposed) and 1034; Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
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SIHR (a.), magic. 

This term is applied (1) to that which entrances 
the eye and acts on the psyche of the individual, 
making him believe that what he sees is real when 
it is not so. This is called al-ukhdka, “charm, incan- 
tation” [see RuKya], “artifice, stratagem” [see NIRANDJ, 
sImryA]; in short, everything that is known as “white” 
or “natural magic”. 

It also refers (2) to things, the apprehension 
(ma’khadh) of which is fine and subtle; this applies, for 
example, to certain poetry and certain eloquence, that 
of the Kur’4n in particular. The Prophet was allegedly 
told, inna min al-bayan' la-sihr™ “there is a form of 
eloquent expression which has the effect of magic”. 
The false prophet al-Aswad, who sought to restore 
the tribes of the Madhhidj [¢.v.] to paganism, “made 
them see wondrous things and enchanted the hearts 
of those who heard him speak” (al-Tabari, i, 1796). 

Thus sehr consists essentially in a falsification of the 
reality of things and of actions. As such it is repre- 
hensible, being allied to falsehood (ufk), to trickery 
(karda‘) and to astrology (im al-nudjiim, see NUDJOM 
[AHKAM AL-]). 

Finally, (3) it is applied to any action effected 
through recourse to a demon [see sHAYTAN] and with 
his assistance [see 1STINZAL]. This is what is known 
as “black magic”. 

This definition, drawn from the entry sir in LA, 
does not cover all the aspects embraced by the term 
in Islamic literature, as detailed by Hadjdji Khalifa 
(Kashf, i, 35). In fact, this last group, under the vocable 
sthr, includes a number of concepts and techniques, 
totalling 14, which confer on this term a considerably 
broader sense. 
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In fact, for the aforementioned author, sir is 
included among the physical sciences and covers, 
thereby, divination [see KIHANA], natural magic [see 
NIRANDJ], properties pvoixa. [see KHAWASS] of the Most 
Beautiful Names (al-asma’ al-husna [g.v.]), of numbers 
[see DJAFR, HURUF] and of certain invocations [see 
ISTINZAL], sympathetic magic [see RuKyA], demoniacal 
conjuration, incantations (‘azd’im), the evocation of 
spirits of corporeal beings (istthdar), the invocation of 
the spirits of planets (da‘wat al-kawakib al-sayyara), 
phylacteries (amulets, talismans, philtres), the faculty 
of instantaneous disappearance from sight (kha/a’), 
artifices and fraud (al-hiyal al-sdsaniyya), the art of 
disclosing frauds (kashf al-dakk), spells (ta‘alluk al-kalb) 
and recourse to the properties of medicinal plants 
(al-isti‘ana bi-khawass al-adwiya). 

This classification of Hadjdji Khalifa is presented 
as a development of that given by Ibn Khaldin 
(Mukaddima, ed. and tr. De Slane, iii, 124 ff, tr. 171 
ff., tr. Rosenthal, iii, 156 ff.), For the latter, “the souls 
of magicians possess the ability to exert influences in 
the universe and to tap into the spirituality (rahdniyya) 
of the planets, in order to use it in the exercise of 
their influence, by means of a psychic or satanic force” 
(126). These souls are classified in three categories: 

(1) Those which act exclusively through the force 
of the will (amma), without instrument or aid. This 
is what the philosophers denote by the term stir. 

(2) Those which act through the intermediary of 
the temperament (mizadj) of the celestial spheres and 
of the elements, or with the aid of the occult properties 
of numbers. It is this which is known as theurgy [see 
TiLasM]. It is of inferior rank in relation to magic. 

(3) Those which act on the imaginative faculties 
[of spectators], using them, in a certain sense, and 
introducing various kinds of phantoms, images and 
forms, in connection with that which they mean to 
realise. Subsequently, they cause these elements to 
descend to the level of the sensory perception of 
spectators, this by means of the specific force which 
characterises them and which puts them into a position 
of exerting influence on the senses of the latter. 
Spectators imagine that they see these forms outside 
themselves, whereas in reality there is nothing there. 
The philosophers call these practices prestidigitation 
or phantasmagoria (sha‘badha or sha‘wadha [q.v.}). 

Such a diversification in the definition of the concept 
is encountered, considerably earlier, in the Féhrist of 
Ibn al-Nadim, who devotes to this question the second 
section or fann (308-13) of the eighth makdla of his 
work, a section intitled “Exorcists, jugglers, magicians, 
practitioners of white magic, conjurors and makers of 
talismans” (ed. Fliigel, 304 ff; Eng. tr. B. Dodge, New 
York 1970, ii, 725-33; section summarised by R. Lemay 
in Sciences occultes et Islam, in BEO, xliv [1992], 24-5). 

Similarly, the Ikhw4n al-Safa’ deal with magic (stir), 
incantations (‘aza’im), the evil eye (‘ayn) in their fifty- 
second and last risdla, where all the aspects of magic, 
as later classified by Ibn Khaldin and Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa are already involved. They go even further in 
basing the existence of magic, in its multiple and 
diversified forms, on the writings of the philosophers 
(Plato, Ptolemy, Abi Ma‘shar), on astrology, on the 
sacred books (Bible and Kur’4n), with particular ref- 
erence to the stories of Nimrod, Moses and Aaron, 
Jacob, Esau, Saul and Goliath, Solomon, on texts 
from India and the customs of the Sabians (ed. Beirut, 
iv, 283 ff). 

As for the proofs to be applied to each of the 
topics addressed, “the writings of the ancients and of 
the philosophers are full of them; it is impossible to 








exhaust the subject in a single book or in a single 
risala” (306). The definition given by these authors to 
sihr illustrates this difficulty. “Stir”, they write, “denotes, 
in Arabic, clear expression (bayan), elucidation (kash) 
of the true meaning of things and the exploitation of 
this, rapidly and with precision. It also signifies the 
announcement of an event before it takes place, 
induction on the basis of astrological data, divination, 
zagjr and fa’! [g.v.]. All of this is obtained by means 
of astrology ...” Also involved here are transmutations 
of substances (kalb al-‘ayn), miracles, prestidigitation, 
vile smells, etc. (312-13). On “Magic among the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’”, see Pierre Lory, in Sciences occultes 
et Islam, 147-59. 

Having shown the vast extent occupied by magic 
in the occult sciences, the Ikhwan al-Safa’ give the 
following definition of it. “It is everything which 
entrances the intellect and everything which bewitches 
the soul, word or action, in the sense of amazement, 
attachment, inclination, submission, appreciation, obe- 
dience, acceptance” (314). The example which they 
give is quite illustrative of their manner of conceiving 
sthr: “The people of the Djahiliyya said of those who 
followed the Messenger of God and adhered to Islam: 
Such a person has been converted to the religion of 
Muhammad; the magic (sthr) of the latter has had 
this effect on him (id.; cf. al-Tirmidhi on stira LIV; 
Ibn Hanbal, iv, 57, 82; Abt Dawid, Adab, 87). This 
is licit stir, whereas that exercised by enemies of the 
prophets and sages, with the aim of abusing the 
credulity of simple people, is illicit sthr” (314/15). 

On the basis of these classifications and these 
generalising definitions, it is possible to tabulate the 
numerous manifestations of stir under three headings: 
black magic, theurgy and white or natural magic. 
Theurgy will be addressed under Tu.asm, while white 
magic has been dealt with under NIRANDJ, RUKYA, 
simrvA. This article will focus on black magic. 

The essence of this magic, as stated by the author 
of Lisan al-‘Arab, quoted above, is the recourse to 
demoniacal forces and the solicitation of their aid in 
the performance of the magical act. These forces are 
actually represented by the gods of paganism. In fact, 
sthr is the equivalent, in the Kur’an, of ‘uf, infidel- 
ity (VI, 7; XI, 7; XXIV, 43; etc.), The message 
of Muhammad is described as sthr by his Meccan 
adversaries, as had previously happened to the mes- 
sage of Moses (VII, 132; V, 110; X, 67; XXVII, 13; 
XXVIII, 36; XX, 57; etc.). Sthr itself is of demoniacal 
origin: Harit and Marit, two fallen angels, taught 
sthr to men: “They instructed nobody in their art 
without saying to him, “We are a temptation! Beware 
lest you become an infidel!’ People learned from them 
the means of sowing discord between man and 
woman—but they could not injure anyone without 
God’s permission. Thus men learned that which was 
harmful to them and not that which could be 
advantageous to them; they knew that any person 
who had acquired this art was disinherited from any 
share in the future life. Such people had sold their 
souls cheaply!” (II, 102). 

‘Ilm al-sihr is often seen as equivalent to “lm 
al-nugjim. This results from the notion that the planets 
exert beneficial and baneful influences over the three 
domains of the created being. The author of Ghdyat 
al-hakim, Abt’. Maslama Muhammad (not Abu ’I-Kasim 
Maslama b. Ahmad) al-Madjriti, who wrote between 
443/1052 and 448/1056 (Sezgin, GAS, iv, 294-8), 
taking inspiration from the Ras@’il of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa? which Abu ’l-Kasim Maslama b. Ahmad 
al-Madjritt (d. ca. 398/1007) had made known in 
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Andalusia, and from the Nabataean agriculture, appar- 
ently the work of Abu ’l-Kasim al-Zahrawi (d. ca. 
400/1009), author of a Mukhtasar Kitab al-Filaha (ms. 
Paris, 5774, fols. 152-86; Algiers, 1550, 2, fols. 154-80), 
writes: “Magic essentially comprises two parts, one 
theoretical and the other practical. The first consists 
in knowledge of the positions of the immobile heav- 
enly bodies (which is where, in fact, the forms are 
located), the modalities of their radiation on the plan- 
ets and, finally, aspects of conjunctions of the celes- 
tial spheres at the precise moment that the successful 
outcome of a project is desired. Under this heading, 
the ancients placed everything having to do with dis- 
cernment of the beneficial and of the baneful [see 
IKHTIYARAT] and with theurgy [see TiLasm]. As for 
practical magic, it consists in the knowledge of the 
three domains of the created being (al-muwalladat 
al-thalath) and of the qualities of the planets which 
would be disseminated there. This is what is expressed 
by the term khawass” [q.v.]. 

Ibn Khaldin, who knew well the Ghdya and the 
Nabataean agriculture, underlines the astral connections 
of magic and its claims to inflect “the celestial spheres, 
the planets, the worlds above and the demons, by 
various types of veneration, adoration, submission and 
self-abasement” (iii, 127, tr. de Slane, iii, 176, tr. 
Rosenthal, iii, 159). On the concept of sihr in Ghayat 
al-hakim, see Fahd, in vol. i of Ciencias de la Naturaleza 
en Al-Andalus, Granada 1990, 11-21, entitled Sciences 
naturelles et magie dans Ghayat al-hakim du Psuedo-Majritt. 

Considering the hostility of the Kur’4n and of Hadith 
with regard to sihr, one can only be astonished at the 
development experienced by the Hellenistic conception 
of magic in the lands of Islam. 

While stir (mentioned 23 times in the Kur’an) is 
not explicitly denounced there, being seen rather as 
an enchantment exerted over spirits, as a falsehood, 
as possession by a djinni, it is clearly abjured in 
Hadith, where it is mentioned more than 29 times 
(see Concordance). The following hadiths may serve as 
examples: “Kill every sahir ... and sahira” (Ibn Hanbal, 
i, 190, 191); “The punishment (hadd) of the sahir [is 
decapitation] by the sword” (al-Tirmidhi, Hudid, 27); 
“Among the seven sins which merit death” (al-mibikat) 
are “the attribution of a partner to God (shirk) and 
sihr” (Muslim, Iman, 144; al-Bukhari, Wasiyya, 23, Tibb, 
48, Hudid, 44). 

The attitude of the Kur’dn is explained by its 
angelology and its demonology: the angels, charged 
with guiding men towards God, make use of physical 
beings belonging to the three domains, capable of 
acting on the spirit of men. Such is the case with 
the staff of Moses which becomes a serpent before 
Pharaoh (Kur’an, XX, 18-24); it is also the case with 
the demons in the service of King Solomon (II, 96). 
Having refused to bow down before Adam (XXV, 
26-34) Iblis was expelled from Paradise with those 
who had followed him. Then the angels divided into 
two groups, the loyal and the rebellious. The former 
guide men towards God; the latter, opponents of men, 
seek to estrange them from Him by means of seduction 
(sthr). The procedures of this seduction constitute the 
bulk of magical practices (on this subject, see Fahd, 
in vol. viii of Sources orientales, entitled Anges, démons et 
djinns en Islam, Paris 1971, 155-214, Ital. tr. Rome 
1994, 131-78). 

It follows from this principle that magic represents 
the débris of a celestial knowledge, transmitted to 
mankind by fallen angels such as Harat and Marit 
in Babylon (Kur’an, II, 96). The djinn, inferior spirits, 
acquire their knowledge by eavesdropping at the portals 





of Heaven, whence the custodians of these portals 
chase them away, pelting them with shooting stars 
(XXXVII, 6-10). The fallen angels married the 
daughters of men and begat children with them; they 
taught them “sorcery, enchantments and the properties 
of roots and of trees” (cf. Book of Enoch, VII, 1 ff, 
inspired by Gen. vi. 4). Others taught men “the art 
of resolving spells”, “signs” (ayat), “the art of observ- 
ing the stars” and “the movements of the Moon” 
(Kur’an, VIII, 3-8). Against men and their informants, 
“the Lord has decided in his justice that al] the inhab- 
itants of the earth shall perish [in the Flood], because 
they have in their hands the hostile power of the 
demons, the power of magic” (LXVI, 6) and further- 
more: “They have discovered secrets which they had 
no right to know; this is why they shall be judged” 
(LXIV, 10). See Fahd, in Sciences occultes et Islam, 37-8, 
whence this summary is taken. 

It is on this angelological and demonological 
conception that the approach to str in Islam is based. 
On the one hand, there are the miracles (dyat) 
performed by the prophets and associated by the 
unbelievers and the feeble-minded with magic (the 
staff of Moses, mentioned above, the four birds cut 
into pieces and placed on the mountains by Abraham 
and returning to him (Kur’4n, II, 262), the wind and 
the demons obeying the orders of Solomon (XXI, 
81-2: XXXIV, 11-13), the birth of Yahya ( John the 
Baptist) to a very old father and a sterile woman (III, 
33-6), and the bird which ‘Isé ( Jesus) formed out of 
mud, breathing life into it (V, 109-110). 

On the other hand, there is sorcery (sthr) which, 
in the eyes of the Prophet, is one of the greatest sins 
of mankind (al-Bukhari, lv, 23, Ixxvi, 47). He himself 
had been bewitched by a Jew (idem, 7ibb, 47, Bad’ 
al-khalk, 11, Djizya, 14; al-Nasa’i, Tahrim, 20). This 
took place at the end of the year 6/628 and lasted 
forty days. He learned of what had happened from 
two beings in human form who were conversing by 
his bed. He went to the well where a lock of his 
hair, taken from a comb, had been deposited, retrieved 
it and was cured (Muslim, ii, 275). 

Thus Hadith, supplementing the Kur’an, condemns 
the sahir to death, whereas what emanates from 
Kur’anic verses is rather a denunciation of those who 
allow themselves to be bewitched by the sahara, agents 
of fallen angels, who are reckoned to put men to the 
test, as in the case of Satan with Job (see in this 
connection the term fina in the Kur’an, in particular 
XXII, 52-3). 

Reflection on the part of the fukaha’ resulted in 
the separation of permitted from prohibited magic. 
What is permitted is natural magic, known as “white”, 
including, among other elements, charms [see RUKYA; 
NIRANDJ; SIMIYA]; imaginary phenomena produced by 
natural means, on the basis of properties [see KHAWAss], 
having no connection with religion; psychic phenomena 
materialised by the use of philtres and amulets (tama’im), 
activated by means of absorption or fumigation of 
heteroclitic powders and fats; etc. (see the classifications 
set out above). 

The practice of this magic is tolerated insofar as 
it causes no harm to others. But when the magician 
influences nature with the object of doing harm, he 
is exercising prohibited magic. This, as was stated at 
the outset, implies recourse to demoniacal inspiration 
(black magic) and to the invocation of the planets 
(theurgy). 

It is by awareness of the causal mechanism which 
rules nature and by penetrating the affinities which 
bind mankind and the cosmos closely together that 
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the magician attempts to influence the course of natural 
events, harnessing the forces emanating from the 
causality and relativity which he establishes between 
beings. This is why the magician’s art is no business 
for amateurs; an innate predisposition, rich and 
multifarious knowledge, and consummate skill in 
handling composition, conjunction, mixture and com- 
binations, are indispensable. 

To attain his objective, the magician sets in motion 
two procedures aimed at constraining higher forces 
to place their efficacy at his disposal: 

1. Demoniacal conjuration, known as “im al-‘aza’im, “the 
science of the formulas of conjuration”, which is, 
according to Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 2057, an imperative, 
stern and insistent language, by which djinn and 
demons are commanded to put a scheme into effect. 
Each time that the magician pronounces the formula 
“T adjure you” (‘azamtu ‘alaykum) he claims “to oblige 
them to obey, to respond to the summons without 
delay, to submit and to humble themselves before 
him”. And the author adds, “This is possible and per- 
missible, according to reason and to the Law ..., since 
subjugating the spirits, humbling them before God 
and rendering them subordinate to men, is one of 
the marvels of Creation”. This conjuration becomes 
illicit when it consists in directing the spirit towards 
an object which is not God, and consequently, in 
being disloyal to Him. Such an attitude is aggravated 
by the depraved conduct of the magician and the 
harm caused by it to other beings. Hence the question 
which was the object of controversy between jurists, 
“Is the death penalty, inflicted on a magician, the 
consequence of the disloyalty which precedes the act, 
or is it rather the consequence of the depraved conduct 
in which he has indulged and the harm caused by 
it to other beings?” (Ibn Khaldiin, Mukaddima, iii, 127 
tr. de Slane, iti, 176, tr. Rosenthal, iii, 159). 

The opinion which has prevailed in Islam, after 
centuries of theological and judicial cogitation, is that 
of al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), who gave Islamic theology 
its definitive formulation. For him, magic is based on 
the combined knowledge of the properties of certain 
terrestrial elements and of propitious astral dispositions. 
This knowledge is not culpable in itself, but its only 
practical application is to harm others and make 
mischief (Jhya’ ‘uliim al-din i, 49-50). 

Another question demanded clarification. What is 
the difference between magic and miracle, meaning 
those kardmat attributed to the Sifis which border on 
black magic, such as, e.g., making the words of the 
dead heard, walking on water, transforming substances, 
practising ubiquity, making inanimate objects talk, 
altering the passage of time, having prayers answered, 
binding and releasing tongues, winning support in a 
hostile assembly, communicating certain secret know- 
ledge and unwrapping mysteries, disposing of things 
which one does not possess, distant vision, intimi- 
dating people by looks alone, being spared an evil 
contrived by another and turning it into something 
good, immunity from poison, epidemics, fire, etc. (cf. 
al-Subki, Tabakat al-siifyya, Cairo 1224/1906, i, 2, 
59-77; I. Goldziher, Le culte des saints chez les musul- 
mans, in RHR, ii [1880], 336-7)? 

Ibn Khaldin replies to this question as follows: 
“The difference between miracle and magic resides 
in the fact that the miracle is [the effect of] a divine 
force which confers upon the soul [the power to exert] 
influence [over beings]. Thus [the thaumaturge] is 
supported, in his action, by the Spirit of God, while 
the magician realises his project through his own 
resources, through his own psychic force and sometimes 





with the assistance of demons. Therefore, the difference 
which separates them is simultaneously an issue of 
concept, reality and essence” (it, 133-4, tr. Rosenthal, 
iti, 166-7). 

2. The evocation of spirits, whether those of the dead 
(necromancy), those of less demons or those of planets. 

(a) Necromancy belongs rather to the realm of 
divination (cf. Fahd, La divination arabe, Paris 1987, 
174 ff.) but in terms of technique, it is allied to black 
magic, to the same degree as are the other two types 
of evocation. It consists of two phases. The first, of 
a material nature, comprises the preparation of a 
mixture of various products drawn from a special 
pharmacopoeia, and all kinds of fumigations; the sec- 
ond, of an intellectual nature, consists of the com- 
position, in the form of an invocation, of a prayer 
mentioning all the qualities and all the attributes of 
the spirit invoked, and formulating all the pleas with 
which compliance is requested. 

(b) The evocation of demons is accomplished with 
the aid of incantations (cf. above, no. 1). Three terms 
denote three procedures of spiritism: istikhdam (making 
a spirit do a certain thing), istinza/ (making a spirit 
descend in the form of a phantom) and isthdar (making 
a spirit descend into a body). 

(c) The invocation of the spirits of planets is de- 
scribed at length by al-Madjriti (Ghaya, 182-6). It con- 
sists in drawing to oneself the spirituality (riihdniyya) 
of the planets. For this to be done, the nature of 
each one of them must be known: its colour, its taste, 
its odour; then it is necessary to observe the moment 
when this planet reaches the point corresponding to 
it in the zodiacal sphere, in a straight line which does 
not cross a line from another planet of different nature. 
If this is so, the line starting from this planet and 
terminating on the earth will be straight and unbroken. 
Subsequently, a cross is made from the same mineral 
as that associated with the planet invoked, and placed 
on an image representing the request that is to made 
of the spirit invoked (see the detailed description of 
the manner in which this image is used, according 
to the result which is sought, in Fahd, in Sources 
orientales, vii, 170-1). 

Al-Madjriti concludes (ibid., 85) that it is a perfect 
nature which fulfils in man the condition of his 
accession to the world of the spirits; his progressive 
assimilation to the forces which he conjures, evokes 
or invokes, contributes to the efficacity of his action 
and to the success of his enterprise. Spiritual beings 
(al-riihdnyya) appear to him then as personalities, speak 
to him and give him all kinds of information. 

From the simple bewitchment of the Prophet, using 
a lock of his hair, to the invocation of the spirits of 
planets, a long road has been travelled. Along the 
way Islam, the heir to the ancient civilisations, whether 
they be Semitic, Iranian or Hellenistic, has incorpo- 
rated in its rich patrimony ideas, customs and practices 
which developed and intermingled throughout the vast 
area of the Near and the Middle East. 

From pre-Islamic Arabia, the inheritance is scanty: 
incantations against “the evil (arising) from those who 
breathe on the knots” (al-naffathat fi ’l-‘ukad), a practice 
analogous to that known as “tying the aglet”, designed 
to keep husbands and wives apart (Kur’an, CXIII, 
4). According to the commentators, this usage was 
the inspiration for the revelation of the three earliest 
siras of the Kuran (CXII, CXIII, CXIV), the last 
two being called al-mu‘awwidhatan' [q.v.]. 

In writings intitled al-Tibb al-nabawt and al-Tibb fi 
*-Kur’an, numerous examples illustrate the use of 
incantations and charms by the Prophet and _ his 
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contemporaries (see Sources orientales, iv, 195-6, notes 
63 ff). Al-Bukhari, 775d, 53, devotes a bad entitled 
al-dawa’ bi ‘l-agjwa li ‘l-sihr to the use of date-pulp 
as a remedy against enchantment (see H. Reinfred, 
Bratiche bei Zauber und Wunder bei Bukhari, diss. Freiburg 
i. Br., Karlsruhe 1915; cf. also Goldziher, Chatm 
al-Bukhari, in Isl., vi [1916], 214). 

Originating in this popular witchcraft, which serves, 
furthermore, as a motif in the poetry of the court, 
magic takes a new turn with the translation of Greek 
magical works. Michael of Syria, ed. Chabot, 478b, 
30, relates that the Byzantine emperor Leo (IV, the 
Khazar, 775-80) sent as a gift to the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85) the book by Ianis and 
Iambris dealing with the secrets of Egyptian magic. 
From this period onward there is a proliferation of 
magical works attributed to Indians, Copts, Nabataeans, 
Sabians, etc. A work of Hellenistic magic produced a 
synthesis of the concepts linking magic with astrology, 
namely Ghdyat al-hakim by al-Madjriti, utilised previ- 
ously and translated into Latin under the title of 
Picatrix. It played an important role in the development 
of magic in the West (ed. H. Ritter, in Studien der 
Bibliothek Warburg 13, Leipzig 1933; Ger. tr. H. Ritter 
and M. Plessner, in Studies of the Warburg Institute 27, 
London 1962; see also Ritter, Picatrix, ein arabisches 
Handbuch hellenistischer Magie, in Vortrége der Bibliothek 
Warburg 1921-22). 

From the K. al-Sirr al-Maktiim fi ‘lm al-talasim wa 
‘L-sihr wa “l-nirandjat wa ’l-nudjim by Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (d. 606/ 1209-10) to Shams al-ma‘arif by al-Bint 
(d. 622/1225) and to Ibn Khaldiin (d. 808/1406), 
magic in Islam has experienced prodigious develop- 
ment. A very substantial magical library has been 
constituted, to which a competent scholar has yet to 
devote the study which it deserves. 

Bibliography: See the numerous references in 
the text. It may be noted that, in this article, use 
has been made of two of the present writer’s 
previous works devoted to this subject: Le monde du 
sorcier en Islam, in Sources orientales, vii, Paris 1966, 
157-204 (numerous refs. in the notes and bibl.), 
and La connaissance de l’inconnaissable et Vobtention de 
Vimpossible dans la pensée mantique et magique de Islam, 
in Sctences occultes et Islam, in BEO, xliv (1992), 33- 
44; see also idem, Magic (Islam) in The Encyclopaedia 
of Religion, ed. Mircea Eliade, repr. in Hidden truths. 
Magic, alchemy and the occult, ed. L.E. Sullivan, New 
York-London 1989, 122-30, and Sciences naturelles et 
magie dans Ghayat al-Hakim (d’Abii Maslama |-Madjritt), 
in Ctencias de la Naturaleza en Al-Andalus, ed. E. Garcia 
Sanchez, i, Granada 1990, 11-21. For Ibn al-Nadim, 
the Ikhw4n al-Safa? and al-Madjriti, see refs. in 
the text. Particular attention should be given to 
Shams al-ma‘anf by al-Bini, a synthesis of magical 
lore in Islam, which has appeared in three editions: 
lengthy, medium and short. The first was edited 
in Cairo in 4 vols. in 1905; many lithographs and 
a vast number of manuscripts exist. It may be noted 
that Pierre Lory has taken an interest in this; see 
his La magie des lettres dans le Shams al-Ma‘anf d’al- 
Bini, in BEO, xxxix-xl (1987-8). Another equally 
important text for this subject is the K. al-Sir 
al-Maktiim ft “lm al-talasim wa ‘l-sthr wa ’I-nirandjat 
wa ‘l-nudjim, also known by the title al-Sirr al-Maktiim 
ft mukhatabat al-nudjim and lithographed in Cairo; 
numerous mss. of it exist, the one consulted here 
being Nuruosmaniye 2792 (220 fols., 28 x 19 cm, 
fine naskhi, where the illustrations are lacking, their 
place having been left blank); the ms. Képriilii 925 
(100 fols., naskhi, 25 x 17 cm) specifies that the 


work is by Abu Bakr al-RazT and not by Fakhr 
al-Din. 
Among the studies, worthy of mention are 
E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans V’Afrique du Nord, Al- 
giers 1909; E. Mauchamp, La sorcellerte au Maroc, 
posthumously published work preceded by a 
documentary study of the author and the work by 
J. Bois, Paris n.d; M. Gray, Magie et sorcellerie en 
Afrique du Nord, in Bull. de U’Enseignement public maro- 
cain, ccxxx (January-March 1954), 45-72; G. Bous- 
quet, Figh et sorcellerie, in AIEO Alger, viii (1949-50), 
230-4; A. Guillaume, Prophétie et divination, French 
tr. Paris 1941 (cf. ch. vi, “Magic and sorcery”, 
280-344, and note C: Magie et religion, 454-59); 
R. Kriss, Volksglaube im Bereich des Islam, ii. Amuletie 
und Beschworungen, Wiesbaden 1961 (with 104 plates); 
A. Kovalenko, Magie et Islam. Les concepts de magie 
(sthr) et de sciences occultes (“tlm al-ghayb) en Islam, diss. 
Univ. of Strasbourg 1979, publ. Geneva 1991, 
721 pp. (see 424-37, where the sources for “im al- 
sthr in Islam are to be found listed, and 566-619, 
where there is a general bibliography on the occult 
sciences). 
On the Hellenistic legacy in Islam, see M. Ullmann, 
Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschafien im Islam, H_ der 
O, i. Abt., Erganz, vi, 2. Absch., Leiden-Cologne 
1972, 359-426. For magic in the mediaeval West 
and its oriental sources, see L. Thorndike, History 
of magic and experimental science, i, New York 1947, 
641-71, and R.H. Robbins, The Encyclopedia of 
Witchcraft and Demonology, New York 1959. 
(T. Fan) 
SIHYAWN, the Arabic name of Biblical 
Siyyén. The etymology of the Hebrew word is 
(Styy6n) is uncertain. It may be related to a Semitic 
root “to be dry”, “to suffer from thirst”. But it is not 
entirely impossible that the root may be related to 
the Arabic root s-w-n, also appearing in Ge‘ez, mean- 
ing “to guard”, “to preserve”. In the works of the 
Arab lexicographers, the word has the nominal pat- 
tern of Sthyawn meaning Jerusalem or Byzantium. The 
word possibly appears in this sense already in a verse 
of al-A‘sha Maymin (d. after 625). This form, sthyawn, 
is most probably derived from an Aramaic dialect 
which pronounced the word as in Syriac sehyiin. 
Siyyén, David’s Citadel and his traditional burial 
place, extended over southeastern Jerusalem, below 
the Temple Mount. By Josephus’ time it was identi- 
fied with the upper city, the southwestern hill of 


Jerusalem, including the sites presently identified with 


Mount Zion. The early Christians located the Biblical 
Mount Zion in the southwestern hill of Jerusalem not 


only following Josephus’s mistaken identification, but 
also because early scenes and events of the Christian 
church sanctified this hill. 


1. The Church of Zion. 
The existence of a modest church on Mount Zion 


is first noted by Cyril of Jerusalem, around the year 
A.D. 348. In the days of Bishop John II (386-417), 


the Zion church was rebuilt becoming one of the 


largest and important churches in Jerusalem. Also, 


the tradition of Zion as the site of the Last Supper, 


the place where Mary fell asleep and where the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the disciples on the Pentecost, 
became established from the end of the 4th to the 
middle of the 5th century. During the Persian con- 
quest (A.D. 614), the church was burned down, prob- 
ably leaving its interior looted and despoiled. Modestus, 
Acting Patriarch of Jerusalem, rebuilt the church from 
its ruins. 


Mount Zion and the Zion church are noted in 
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early Arabic texts from the beginning of the Arab 
conquest and onward. Prior to the 10th century, the 
word Sihyawn (Sahyiin?) is rare and refers to Jerusalem 
as a whole or an area in Jerusalem. Noteworthy is 
a rare tradition identifying Sihyawn as Mecca, possi- 
bly an attempt of an early tendency to enhance the 
holiness of Mecca by attributing to it holy merits of 
Biblical places and persons (al-Stra al-Halabiyya, i, 296; 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Wafa’, i, 69). 

The Muslim conquest of Jerusalem (638) did not 
result in the immediate destruction of churches and 
monasteries, but many fell into abandonment and 
ruin. The wave of destruction against the churches 
in Palestine at the beginning of the 10th century 
bypassed Jerusalem. However, in 966 the Church of 
Zion was burned and pillaged with the direct encour- 
agement of the Ikhshidid governor of Jerusalem, 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Sanadji. At the beginning 
of the 11th century, Mount Zion and the Church of 
Zion were evidently outside the city walls. In the 
framework of the wall-building activity, by order of 
the Fatimid caliph al-Zahir in 424/1033, the work- 
ers used stones of the many churches outside the city, 
including those of the Church of Zion, which was 
apparently destroyed. 

2. The Crusader and Ayyibid period. 

On the Frankish capture of Jerusalem, the church 
and most of the sites on Mount Zion were handed 
over to the Latin Church. Presumably it was recon- 
structed a short time after the conquest on the site 
where the Holy Church of Zion previously stood. It 
was already noted by Christian pilgrims in the first 
decade of the 12th century; the building was evidently 
completed in 1141. The church was built in the cellu- 
lar vaulted Latin fashion; it included the Cenacle, in 
the southwestern corner of the central hall, and under 
it, the room in which David’s Tomb was identified. 

David died in the City of David, which extended 
southeastward to the Temple Mount. Despite this, the 
ancient Christians located David’s Tomb in Bethlehem 
or its close vicinity, an identification that prevailed 
for the entire Byzantine period, up to the 7th cen- 
tury. An early Muslim tradition locates David and 
Solomon’s tombs in the Church of Gethsemane (Kanisat 
al-Djismaniyya, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Murat al-zaman, ed. 
Ihsin ‘Abbas, Beirut 1985, i, 492, 523; Mudjir al- 
Din, ed. Nadjaf, i, 116, from Wahb b. al-Munabbih; 
al-Mas‘idi, Murigj, i, 111). 

The first Christian source that mentions explicitly 
David’s Tomb on Mount Zion is dated slightly before 
the 11th century. The source of this tradition is ap- 
parently in memorial services for David and James, 
Jesus’s brother, found in the liturgies conducted in this 
church on the 25th of December and later, on the 
26th, already in the Byzantine period, and not in the 
later Muslim tradition that was influenced by Jewish 
sources. The ancient structure that has been identified 
as David’s Tomb from the Crusader period to the 
present day was not a part of the Byzantine Church 
of Zion. Muslim writers and geographers of the 10th 
century, indeed, connect David with Mount Zion; 
however, they do not locate his grave on the moun- 
tain and certainly not in the church on it. The tes- 
timony of al-Mukaddasi, 46 (most probably from the 
mid-10th century), that “people of the book say that 
David’s Tomb is in Sihyawn” is not unequivocal evi- 
dence that the tomb is located on Mount Zion and 
certainly not in its church; this may possibly refer to 
the Biblical identification of Zion. 

Nonetheless, it is apparent that the tradition claim- 
ing that David’s Tomb is in the Church of Zion was 








already established at the beginning of the 11th 
century (Ibn al-Muradjdja, 247, no. 368; but cf. al- 
Tha‘labi, Balak 1320, i, 240, who locates it on Mount 
Zion, and not in the Church). In spite of its dubi- 
ous origin, it was accepted by all three religions. The 
tradition claiming that David’s tomb is in the Church 
of Zion also appears from the beginning of Crusader 
rule, and was noted often by the Christian pilgrims 
who visited Jerusalem in later centuries. Al-Harawi 
(1174) notes the tradition of David’s tomb on Mount 
Zion, but is also familiar with other traditions regard- 
ing the site of the tomb. 

When Salah al-Din approached Jerusalem (1187), 
the Christian churches outside Jerusalem, including 
the church of St. Maria of Mount Sion, were destroyed 
or seized. During the time of his stay in Jerusalem, 
Salah al-Din’s brother, al-Malik al-‘Adil, lived in the 
Zion church, while his soldiers set up their tents in 
front of the church. Salah al-Din built up and ren- 
ovated the walls of Jerusalem (1192), which were 
extended to include Mount Zion and the church on 
it. Al-Mu‘azzam ‘Is began restoration in Jerusalem 
and on its walls in 1202-3, yet in 1219 he ordered 
the walls to be destroyed. The targeted area also in- 
cluded Mount Zion and apparently also the church 
on it. It does not seem that, prior to leaving Jerusalem 
in 1229, Frederick II took on the task of building 
and fortifying the walls of the city and its bastions. 
Mount Zion was never walled again. On Crusader 
maps of the 12th to 14th centuries, it appears out- 
side the wall. 

The church suffered destruction by the Kh’arazmian 
troops that reached Jerusalem in 1244, and at the 
end of the 13th century it was described as desolate 
and in ruins. 

3. The Mamlik period. 

In 1333 King Robert of Naples and his wife bought 
the place and gave it to the Franciscans, who restored 
the Cenacle and built a small monastery around the 
room to the south of it. 

In decrees and documents from the Mamlak period, 
the church is termed Kanisat Sahyan, Kanisat ‘Ulliyyat 
Sahyan or Kanisat Dayr Sahyiin, and the monastery: 
Dayr Kanisat Sahyin or Dayr Sahyiin. At the begin- 
ning of the reign of each new sultan, the Franciscan 
monks requested a royal decree confirming their rights 
on Mount Zion to the church, the monastery and its 
other sacred constructions. The last decree in hand 
is Ka itbay’s, from 8 Dhu *l-Ka‘da 876/17 April 1472, 
in which he renews the decrees of the preceding rulers. 
Among the 28 documents from the Mamlik period 
that Risciani published, eight are royal decrees, extend- 
ing from the rule of al-Ashraf Sha‘ban up to the 14th 
year of Ka’itbay’s rule. Often these decrees respond 
to letters of complaint from Jerusalem Christians in 
general, and from monks from Mount Zion, on the 
violation of rights and requests to repair parts of the 
holy constructions that were ruinous. 

In the 15th century several attempts were made 
by the Muslim rulers to take control of David’s tomb 
and to expropriate it from the Franciscans. The Jewish 
community in Jerusalem took an active part in these 
efforts. In 1428 the Muslims took control of the place 
and took it out of the hands of the Christians. In 
1430 the Franciscans were allowed to enter the place, 
but the arrangements for prayer services depended on 
the good will of the régime and of the guards at the 
place. In 1448 David’s Tomb and the Upper Room 
were evidently returned to the Christians; but in 1452 
the place was taken out of their hands permanently, 
a kibla was built in it and a supervisor was appointed 
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to oversee the hall of David’s Tomb. From this time 
on, Christians were forbidden to enter the premises. 
In 1436 the upper room was renovated and renewed 
by Duke Phillip the Good of Burgundy, but, as learned 
from one of the documents (11 Djumada II 841/10 
November 1437, Barsbay’s reign), ten years later the 
Upper Room, which is called “Ulliyyat Sahyin, is 
found on the roof of the monastery, most of whose 
vaulted roof and walls was destroyed. The chapel 
remained desolate until 1452, when it was completely 
destroyed by the Muslims. The Ottomans returned 
David’s Tomb and the church of the Cenacle to the 
monks in 1519. In 1523 an order was given to ban- 
ish the monks from the monastery and the Cenacle 
church and to turn the place into a mosque. In 1524 
the hall was destroyed, the Cenacle church became 
a mosque and a mihkrab was erected in it. The inscrip- 
tion on the eastern wall of the Cenacle commemo- 
rates this transformation to a mosque, which since 
then, together with David’s Tomb, is known as Masdjid 
Nabr Dawid. 

4. The Ottoman period. 

In the course of 25 years, step by step the Francis- 
cans were pushed out of the buildings they held on 
Mount Zion, all the while suffering confiscation of 
property, fines and imprisonment from the hard hand 
of the Ottoman régime. Already in 1549 the sultan 
endowed the Zion monastery and adjacent gardens 
to the Shaykh Ahmad al-Dadjdjani, his offspring and 
his dervish followers. They were permanently removed 
from the monastery between 1551 and 1552. From 
that time, the monks were not permitted to enter the 
Cenacle or the place identified as David’s Tomb. 

The Franciscans were first allowed to pray again 
in the Cenacle during the period of Egyptian rule 
(1831-40), but only twice a year. At the end of the 
19th century, the guards permitted the Christians to 
enter against payment. During the British Mandate, 
the Jews were allowed to pray at David’s tomb once 
a year. 

At the end of World War I, within the framework 
of its endeavours to gain a sphere of influence in 
Palestine, the Italian government attempted to lay 
claim to the Cenacle on Mount Zion and to trans- 
fer it to its authority, on the basis that the Italian 
king was the heir of the Neapolitan kings who pur- 
chased it. These efforts, accompanied by the inter- 
vention of the Vatican, continued until 1933, but 
came to naught. In 1936 the Franciscans returned to 
Mount Zion and settled in a small monastery north 
of David’s tomb. 

Today the Cenacle is identified in the second floor 
of the ancient structure that was part of the Crusader 
church. It is a long room built in the Gothic style 
of the 12th century. A cenotaph in honour of David 
is found on the ground floor of the structure, part of 
which is very ancient, from the end of the Roman 
or the Byzantine period. 

5. The Church of the Dormition. 

The Church of the Dormition was built between 
1900 and 1910 on part of the grounds over which 
the ancient Church of Zion extended. The grounds 
were given to Kaiser Wilhelm II by ‘Abd al-Hamid 
II. The Benedictine monks were given charge of the 
sanctuary of the Dormition in 1906. In 1926 the 
Benedictine priory was elevated to the status of an 
abbey by the Apostolic See, and in March 1951, the 
abbey was placed directly under the Pope. 
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SITRD, Sir, Is‘trp, the orthography in medieval 

Arabic texts for a town of southeastern Anatolia, 
150 km/95 miles to the east of modern Diyarbakir 
and 65 km/44 miles to the south-west of Lake Van 
(lat. 37° 56' N., long. 41° 56' E.). It lies on the Bohtan 
tributary of the upper Tigris in the foothills of the 
eastern end of the Taurus Mts. It is the modern 
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Turkish town of Siirt, now the chef-lieu of an i or 
province of the same name. 

1. History. 

(a) The pre-Ottoman period. Si‘ird is men- 
tioned very little in early Islamic sources; the absence 
of fortifications apparently made it of little strategic 
or military value. Some authorities accounted it as 
administratively within Armenia, others as within al- 
Djazira. Si‘ird (Syriac, Se‘erd) was, however, a notable 
centre for Eastern Christianity, and al-Shabushti 
(3rd/9th century [g.v.]) mentions there the monastery 
of Ahwisha (Syr. “anchorite” = Ar. habis) which had 
400 monks in their cells (K. al-Diyarat, ed. ‘Awwad, 
198). At some point after 1036, an unknown Nestorian 
author composed in Arabic the so-called Chronicle of 
Se‘ert, a universal history based on Syriac sources (see 
Graf, GCAL, ii, 195-6). 

In mediaeval times, Si‘ird tended to share in the 
history of Hisn Kayfa and Diyar Bakr. Thus in the 
Sth/1lth century it came within the dominions of 
the Marwa4nids [g.v.], and in the next one, of the Artu- 
kids [g.v.] of Hisn Kayfa. In 538/1143-4 it was taken 
by Zangi b. Ak Sunkur. It was sacked by the Mongols 
after the defeat of the Kh*arazm-Shah Djalal al-Din, 
but seems to have revived, since Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Nuzha, 105, tr. 104, describes it as a rich town, famed 
for the manufacture of brass utensils. Under the 
suzerainty of the Il Khanids and their successors the 
Djalayirids, Sitird was ruled by the local Ayyiabid line 
of Hisn Kayfa and Amid until in ca. 866/1462 the 
Ak Koyunlu Uzun Hasan [¢.v.] ended this petty 
dynasty. 

There do not seem to have been any ‘ulama’ of 
note from Si‘ird, but it did produce a poet in Nir 
al-Din Muhammad al-Is‘irdi (d. 656/1258 [g.v. in 
Suppl.], author of poems in praise of hashish-eating 
and wine-drinking (see F. Rosenthal, The herb, hashish 
versus medieval Muslim society, Leiden 1971, 6, 163-6 and 
index). 

Bibliography: See also Le Strange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 114; Marquart, Stidarmenien und die 
Tigrisquellen nach griechischen und arabischen Geographen, 
Vienna 1930, 341; Canard, H’amdanides, 85-6; EI' 
art. Se‘erd (J.H. Kramers). (C.E. Boswortu) 
(b) The Ottoman and modern periods. For 

a short time, the Safawid Shah Isma‘il I held Siirt; 
but after the latter’s defeat at Caldiran, a surviving 
descendant of the Ayyibid lords, by the name of 
Malik Khalil, submitted to the Ottomans. Under the 
overlordship of the Diyarbekir beglerbegi Biyikli Mehmed 
Pasha [¢.v.], Malik Khalil governed the town along 
with nearby Hisn Kayfa. In a tahkrir dated 932/1526, 
Siirt is recorded as a kada forming part of the begler- 
beghk of Diyarbekir. At this time, Siirt consisted of 
406 Muslim families along with 58 unmarried men, 
while the Christian communities numbered 448 house- 
holds and 152 unmarried men. With the addition of 
a castle garrison and a small Jewish colony, the town 
should have held between 4,500 and 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. Among the notable buildings of the town, the 
tahrir records the Ulu Djami‘ and the Djemiliyye 
medrese, while Malik Khalit had built a number of 
shoemakers’ shops to provide income for one of his 
pious foundations. According to the same source, the 
rural area forming the district of Siirt was inhabited 
by 654 families and 151 unmarried men, all Muslims. 
A document dated 967/1560 describes Siirt as merely 
a nahiye in the sangjak of Hisn Kayfa; but we cannot 
be sure that this really represented an administrative 
downgrading, as in this period, éahrirs often use the 
terms fada and ndahiye interchangeably. 








In the 11th/17th century, Ewliyi Celebi enumer- 
ated Siirt as an “Ottoman” sandjak of Diyarbekir; by 
this term he meant that the sangjak was not governed 
by a local Kurdish family of hereditary governors but 
formed part of the regular administrative structure. 
The skhdss of the governor of Siirt supposedly pro- 
duced 223,772 akées a year. In 1080-1/1670-1, the 
accounts of the Diyarbekir governor Wezir Silahdar 
Hadjdji ‘Omer Pasha showed Siirt once again as a 
kada. The pasha collected a small sum as ordu pazar 
akéest, dues presumably in connection with the oblig- 
ation of the local craftsmen to furnish services to the 
army. Probably the campaign referred to here was 
directed against Bedouins; for a few lines later in the 
text, the miitesellim of Siirt was excused from partici- 
pation in just this campaign. Moreover, the kada of 
Siirt owed 350 ghurush as dues from vineyards, fab- 
rics and firewood. These dues make it appear likely 
that Siirt, famous for its vineyards in the early 
13th/19th century, and to some extent, down to the 
present day, already possessed them in the later 
1]th/17th century. As to the fabrics, they may cor- 
respond to the cotton, both white and striped, which 
Macdonald Kinneir observed in the area in the early 
19th century, or to the calico from Bitlis which the 
Christians of early 19th century Siirt used to dye. 
This same traveller estimated the population of Siirt 
as numbering about 3,000; in addition to the Muslims, 
there were some Armenian, Chaldaean and Nestorian 
Christians. At that time, Siirt was ruled by a per- 
sonage which the traveller describes as a “chief”, but 
does not name; he controlled the harvested crops of 
the area, which he then passed out to his followers. 

Many houses in the town, built of a locally man- 
ufactured gypsum, known as gjass, possessed some 
arrangements for defence. Houses of this type, with 
domes and vaults to minimise the need for wood, are 
still to be found in the older quarters of the 20th- 
century town; however, due to the fragility of the 
material, the buildings must be reconstructed about 
once in twenty-five years. At the time of Macdonald 
Kinneir’s visit, there were three mosques and a medrese. 
This total should have included the Ulu Djami‘, prob- 
ably a Saldjiik structure whose wooden minbar has been 
preserved in the Ankara Museum of Ethnography, 
and the Carshi Djami‘i, going back to Artukid times. 

In the summer of 1838, von Moltke reported that 
three years before his visit, Siirt had been conquered 
by Reshid Pasha [g.v.]. At that time, the authorities 
counted 600 Muslim and 200 Christian households; 
but due to excessive and constantly renewed demands 
for recruits, the Muslim population had subsequently 
been reduced to 400 households. When von Moltke 
visited Siirt, only boys and old men were visible on 
the streets. 

When Cuinet collected his information in ca. 1890, 
Siirt had been transferred from the weldyet of Diyar- 
bekir to that of Bitlis. He thought that the town con- 
tained about 3,000 houses inhabited by 15,000 people. 
Among these, almost two-thirds were Muslims, while 
apart from the Christian churches which had been 
present in the town at the beginning of the 13th/19th 
century, there were now Protestant Armenians and 
Catholic Chaldaeans, whose schools were run by 
American missionaries and French Dominicans respec- 
tively. The number of mosques had now increased to 
five, one of which possessed two minarets which Cuinet 
considered to be of great antiquity. He also refers to 
an ancient fortress, complete with towers, crenella- 
tions and moat, where in the past Kurdish aghas had 
resided. These must have been the personages whom 
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Macdonald Kinneir had compared to mediaeval Scot- 
tish earls, but who had probably disappeared as a re- 
sult of the repressive campaigns of Sultan Mahmud II. 

Under the Republic, Siirt remained a remote lit- 
tle town, although the railway did by 1932 reach 
Kurtalan, 32 km/20 miles away, and Siirt was pro- 
moted to be a regional centre. According to the 1927 
census, it had 14,380 inhabitants; increase was slow 
up to the 1970s, but in 1980 there were over 42,000 
people. The building of local roads in the 1950s added 
the cultivation of pistachio nuts to the traditional vine- 
yards, and oil was found in the Kurtalan region, with 
a refinery at nearby Batman, the only major indus- 
trial enterprise in the province. Further progress may 
be possible with the completion of new dams on the 
upper Tigris, but in the rural areas, poverty and iso- 
lation are the norm; the level of literacy in the province 
is one of the lowest in Turkey, electrification is sparse 
and medical facilities few. 

Bibliography: J. Macdonald Kinneir, Journey 
through Asia Minor, Armenia and Koordistan in the years 
1813 and 1814, London 1818, 408-11; D. Shiel, 
Notes on a journey from Tabriz, through Kirdistan, in 
GRGS, viii (1838), 76-7; W.F. Ainsworth, Travels and 
researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldaea and 
Armenia, London 1842, ii, 357-60; H. von Moltke, 
Briefe tiber Qustiinde und Begebenheiten in der Tiirkei aus 
den Jahren 1835 bis 1839, Berlin 1876, 280; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie d’Asie, ii, Paris 1892, 596-605; Shems 
al-Din Sami, Kamis al-a‘lam, 2574-6; Nejat Goyiing, 
Diyarbekir beylerbepliginin ilk idari taksimat, in Tarih 
Dergisi, xxiii (1969), 33; Fiigen Ilter, Osmantlara 
kadar Anadolu Tiirk koprileri, Ankara 1978, 149-54, 
I. Metin Kunt, Bir Osmani: valisinin yulhk gelir-gideri, 
Diyarbekir, 1670-71, Istanbul 1981, 75-6; M. van 
Bruinessen and H. Boeschoten (eds.), Evliya (Celebi 
in Dyarbekir, Leiden 1988, 121-5; ZA, art. Strt (Besim 
Darkot); Yurt Ansiklopedisi, ix, 6663-6745 (by several 
authors, extensive bibl.). (Surarya Farogut) 
2. Arabic dialect. 

The Arabic dialect of Si‘ird and the closely-related 
dialects of six neighbouring villages constitute a sub- 
group of the Anatolian branch of the Mesopotamian 
qgaltu dialects [see ‘iRAK. iv. Languages (a) Arabic dia- 
lects]; they form a linguistic island in the Kurdish 
language area. 

A unique feature of the Si‘ird subgroup is the reg- 
ular shift of the interdental fricatives t, d and g (the 
latter resulting from the merger of O[ld] A[rabic] dad 
and za’) to the labio-dental fricatives f v and v (ba‘af 
“he sent”, aven “ear”, varab “he beat”, vahor “noon”). 
OA q has been preserved as a voiceless uvular stop 
but alternates under undefined conditions with a glot- 
tal stop ? or even zero, thus gal ~ °al ~ al “he said”; 
in a few lexical items OA ” can appear as q¢ (gary 
“earth”). The voiced pharyngal fricative ‘ is devoiced 
to A word finally (ytalloh < ytallo‘ “he looks”, cf. ytalla 
“they look”); word final 4 in turn is pronounced rather 
weak and can be dropped altogether (yiallo “he looks”, 
jré “he goes” but yrohi “they go”). Initial 4 has been 
elided in the demonstratives: dva “this (m.)”, avi “this 
(f)”, awle “these”. The vowel system comprises five 
long vowels (Z, a @ @ @, all while preserving OA 
diphthongs ay and aw. As in all Anatolian galtu dialects, 
OA 7 and u have been merged into @ (bant “daugh- 
ter”, axt “sister”); in unstressed word final -aC the 
vowel has the allophones ¢ and o depending on front 
or back consonant environment (yxallos “he frees”, 
cyanseé “he weaves”). 

Arabic verb stems II, Ill, V, VI and X have a 
single inflectional base for perfect and imperfect show- 





ing a (e/o) in the last syllable (xallos/yxallos “to free”, 
‘allem/y‘allen “to teach”, t‘allem/yat‘allen “to \earn”, 
stanyor/yastanvor “to wait”). The 1. person sing. per- 
fect ends in -é, a hallmark of the qadtu dialects (¢‘allamtu 
“J learned”, stanpartu “I waited”). In the imperfect, 
final -n has been dropped in the 2. f. sing. and 2. 
and 3. pers. pl., but stress has been retained on the 
final vowel (yroki “they go”, cf. Mardin yrdhin). The 
characteristic copula of Anatolian galtu dialects is found 
also in Si‘ird Arabic but precedes the predicate rather 
than following it (awe ma “he is good”, cf. Mardin 
maléh-we). 

Bibliography: The only treatment so far is to 
be found in O. Jastrow, Die mesopotamisch-arabischen 
galtu-Dialekte, 2 vols., Wiesbaden 1978-81, esp. ii, 
217-307. (O. JastRow) 
SIKANDAR [see IskANDaR]. 

SIKANDAR sb. Kuts a.-Din HinpAt, called BUT- 
SHIKAN, sultan of Kashmir (7. 791-813/1389- 
1410), who derived his name of “idol breaker” from 
his rigorist Muslim policies and draconian measures 
against the local Hindus. 

As a minor, he had his mother as regent until 
795/1393 when, with the support of the Bayhaki 
Sayyids [9.v. in Suppl.], refugees who had fled before 
Timir [9.v.], he threw off this tutelage and became 
the effective ruler, now having the Afutba read in his 
own name and minting coins. The campaigns of Timur 
brought a considerable number of immigrants into 
India, and the most distinguished of these to reach 
Kashmir in Sikandar’s reign was Sayyid Muhammad 
b. ‘Alt Hamadani, who remained in Kashmir for 
twelve years. The sultan lavished land-grants on him 
and on others, and built Ahdnakahs for Sifis. He also 
embarked on a strongly Muslim policy of enforcing 
the shari‘a, imposing the gizya on non-Muslims and 
destroying Hindu temples. It was only after his death 
and the succession of his son ‘Alt Shah that there 
was a reversion to more pacific and tolerant ways in 
Kashmir. 

Bibliography: Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the 
Sultans, Calcutta 1959; R.K. Parmu, in M, Habib 
and K.A. Nizami (eds.), A comprehensive history of India 
v. The Delhi Sultanate, New Delhi 1970, 745-50. See 
also KASHMIR, = (C.E. Boswortu) 
SIKANDAR LODI [see opis]. 

SIKANDAR SHAH, Sultan of Bengal, son of 
Ilyas Shah, the founder of the independent Sultanate 
in Bengal that lasted nearly two centuries. During his 
long rule (759-92/1358-90), Bengal enjoyed a steady 
growth and prosperity. Soon after his enthronement, 
Bengal was invaded by Firtiz Shah Tughluk, the mighty 
Dihli Sultan. In order to avoid direct confrontation, 
Sikandar Shah retreated to Ekdala fort near his cap- 
ital Pandu’a [g¢.v.] and finally reached a peaceful set- 
tlement with Firiz Shah. Except for two years of exile 
in Sonarga’on, the famous Cishtt Shaykh ‘Ala’ al- 
Hakk lived mostly in Pandu’a during his reign. 

A great patron of architecture, Sikandar Shah is 
mostly remembered for Adina Djami‘ Masdjid in 
Pandw’a—a very imposing architectural expression of 
its time in the Muslim world (see for it, Yolande 
Crowe, Reflections on the Adina Mosque at Pandua, in 
G. Michell (ed.), The Islamic heritage of Bengal, UNESCO, 
Paris 1984, 155-64). Epigraphic evidence suggests that 
his rule once extended up to the present district of 
Campanagar (see Mohammad Yusuf Siddiq, Arabic and 
Persian texts of the Islamic inscriptions of Bengal, Watertown, 
Mass. 1992, 107-8). Sikandar Shah died in a power 
struggle with his son and heir-apparent Ghiyath al- 
Din A‘zam Shah. 
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Bibliography: Ghulam Husayn Salim, Riyad al- 
salatin, tr. Abdus Salam, Calcutta 1904; Mohammad 
Yusuf Siddig, Dirasat fi ‘l-hadara wa ‘l-thakafa al- 
islamuya fi bilad al-Bangal, Kushtia, Bangladesh 1992. 

___ (Monammap Yusur Sippig) 
SIKANDARABAD, SECUNDERABAD [see 
HAYDARABAD. a. City]. 

SIKBADJ (4.), a vinegar- and flour-based 
meat stew or broth cooked with vegetables, fruits, 
spices and date-juice. It was apparently a popular 
‘Abbasid dish but very likely considered simple folk’s 
food, as borne out by the many anecdotes that make 
satirical mention of it. Its origins, however, seem to 
have been royal, namely the Sasanid court: Ibn Sayyar 
al-Warrak (d. second half 4th/10th century) mentions, 
in his K. al-Tabikh, ed. K. Ohrnberg and S. Mroueh, 
Helsinki 1987, 132, that Khusraw Aniishirwan [9.0.] 
once asked several cooks to prepare the finest dish 
they knew and all independently cooked sckbag. (This 
perhaps explains the interest of certain ‘Abbasid caliphs 
in the dish.) It merits inclusion here for its interest- 
ing appearances in: (1) numerous 3rd/9th- and 4th/ 
10th-century collections (e.g. al-Shabushti, a/-Diyarat, 
ed. ‘Awwad, Baghdad 1386/1966, 92; al-Djahiz, al- 
Bukhala’, ed. al-Hadjirt, Cairo 1971, 24, 122, 288, 335; 
al-Azdi, al-Risdla al-Baghdadiyya, ed. al-Shaldji, Beirut 
1400-1980, 159, 167; al-Mas‘tidi, Murugj, § 2905; (2) 
important adab collections of later centuries (e.g. 
Yaktt, Udaba’, Cairo 1400/1980, xiii, 102; al-Ibshrhi, 
Mustatraf, Beirut 1988, i, 261); (3) two cookbooks, Ibn 
Sayyar, of. cit, 132-7, and Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
al-Baghdadi (d. 637/1239), K. al-Tabikh, ed. al-Baridi, 
Beirut 1964, 13-14; (4) ‘Abbasid proverbs (al-Talakani, 
Risdlat al-Amthal al-Baghdadiyya allat tadjrt bayn al-mma 
(Gama‘aha fi sanat 421), ed. Massignon, Cairo n.d.); 
and (5) poetry—in one of Ibn al-Riimi’s satires, for 
instance (Diwan, ed. Nassar, Cairo 1973, 1062), and 
also in some verses by al-Kisafi the younger, who, 
according to an anecdote reported by Ibn Abi Tahir 
[g.v.], was present one day when a certain Abii Ayyiid 
presented a pot of sikbad to Ibn Mukarram (Mukram?) 
(Ibn al-Djarrah, al-Waraka, ed. ‘Azzam and Farradj, 
Cairo 1953, 9). 

Sikbadi is an Arabicised word deriving from the 
Persian stk, meaning “vinegar”, and daha (or bag) 
meaning “type”, i.e. of meat; TA also suggests a deriva- 
tion from sirka (vinegar) and 64a¢a (trotters) (Lane, i, 
1389). In al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Tatftl wa-hikayat 
al-tufayliyyin, Damascus 1346/1927, 86-7, sekbad is de- 
scribed as most delicious with eggplant (al-badhingjan). 
But, in keeping with the sarcasm that often accom- 
panies the mention of sckbadj, the gloss to the epi- 
thetic proverb surmat bakra, used to describe an arrogant 
man, reads “the cow’s anus is the best thing in sikbagi” 
(al-Talakani, op. ct., 18, no. 264). It is likely, there- 
fore, that the opening line in a letter from Ibn 
Mukarram to the wit Abu ‘I-‘Ayna [g.v.], which reads 
“T have a sikbag@j stew that is the envy of its con- 
noisseurs ...” (al-Rakik al-Kayrawani, Kut al-surir, ed. 
al-Djundi, Damascus n.d., 352), is tongue-in-cheek. 

The preparation of sikba@d has generated the verb 
sakbagja and prompted the writing of at least two 
works, both lost, praising its virtues: the K. Fada’i al- 
sikbadj of ‘“Ubayd Allah b. Ahmad b. Abi Tahir [¢.2.] 
(Fiinst, 147) and that of the great wit, Djahza [¢.v.] 
(Fihrist, 145, 317). 

The proverbs ia kam al-sikbadj! “What! Sikbad 
again!”, and Ya bard kam sikbad! loosely, “You block- 
head! How much more stkbag (al-Talakani, op. cit., 8, 
no. 123, and 36, no. 597), are explained by al-Talakani 
as proverbs to be used when one has had enough of 





something. Indeed, it seems from the anecdotal liter- 
ature that, satirically or otherwise, people either had 
enough, or could not get enough, of skbadj. 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhdadarat al-udaba’, 

Beirut 1961, i, 610; AJ. Arberry, A Baghdad cook- 

ery book, in IC, xiii (1939), 34 (recipe), 200; S. al- 

Munadjdjid, Bayn al-khulafa’ wa ‘I-khula‘@’, Beirut 

1957, 79; M.M. Ahsan, Social life under the Abbasids, 

London 1982, 83, 143, 148, 236; D. Agius, Arabic 

literary works as a source of documentation for technical 

terms of the material culture, Berlin 1984, 265-9; Claudia 

Roden, Mediterranean cookery, New York 1987, 159 

(recipe); D. Waines, In a Caliph’s kitchen, London 

1988, 13, 76-7 (recipe). 

(SHawKAT M. Toorawa) 

SIKHS (< Skr. shishya “disciple, learner”), a reli- 
gious group of northern India whose beliefs 
and practices combine Islamic and Hindu 
elements and which was founded in the later 15th 
century by Nanak, the first Guru or teacher. 

1. General. 

The authoritative rahit-ndma or manual of Sikhism 
of 1950, the Sikh Rahit Maryada, defines a Sikh as one 
who believes in Akal Purakh (“the Eternal One”); in 
the ten Gurus (“preceptors”, identified with the inner 
voice of God) and their teachings; in the Adi Granth 
(“the Ancient Book”, the chief Sikh scripture, and the 
initiation (amrit) instituted by the tenth Guru; and in 
no other religion. In practice, this rigorous definition 
is widened to include persons who are not amrit-dhari, 
ie. those who have received the Khilsa initiation, but 
are also recognised as Sikhs, such as the Keshdhari 
Sikhs, who do not receive initiation yet keep their 
hair uncut. An act of the Indian Union legislature 
has defined a Sikh as “one who believes in the ten 
Gurus and the Granth Sahib (“Revered Book”, sc. the 
Adi Granth). 

The centre of Sikhism has always been the east- 
ern Pandjab [g.v.], where the Sikhs by ca. 1980 num- 
bered some ten millions. But there was always a 
movement of Sikh traders to other parts of India, and 
after the mid-19th century this movement was enlarged 
beyond the subcontinent by the substantial numbers 
of Sikhs who served in the British Indian Army in 
such outposts as Hong Kong and Singapore, so that 
a limited migration began to Australia, New Zealand 
and Fiji, mostly of Jat (Djat) Sikhs (Jats being the 
dominant caste today in the rural parts of the Pandjab 
and Haryana states of the modern Indian Union, and 
a particularly prominent social element—over 60%— 
in the Sikh community), initially of unskilled labour- 
ers. Others moved to the west coast of North America 
and to East Africa, engaged, e.g. in railway con- 
struction. Early in the 20th century, these doors to 
emigration were closed, but after the Second World 
War there was extensive emigration from both India 
and Pakistan, mainly to Britain but also to North 
America. By the early 1990s, there were approach- 
ing half-a-million Sikhs in Britain plus communities 
of over 200,000 each in Canada and USA. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

2. Doctrines. 

Sikhism aimed at purifying the religious beliefs of 
the Hindus. The teachings of its founder were there- 
fore mainly negative. He strongly protested against 
caste restrictions and superstitious beliefs. He preached 
absolute equality of mankind; he taught that mechan- 
ical worship and pilgrimages do not elevate the human 
soul; that spirit and not the form of devotion was the 
real thing. No salvation is possible without a true love 
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of God and good deeds in this world. Sikhism, like 
Islam, condemns idolatry and teaches strict monothe- 
ism. Its God is the God of all mankind and of all 
religions, “whose name is true, the Creator, immor- 
tal, unborn, self-existent, great and beneficent” (Dyapgit 
of Guru Nanak). 

Reverence for the Guru is much emphasised, for 
although “God is with man, but can only be seen by 
means of the Guru” (Macauliffe, The Sikh religion, ii, 
347). Sikhism also believes in the doctrine of Karma 
and metempsychosis. 

The theology of Nanak was not formal; his sole 
object was to bring about a social and moral reform. 
Sikhism remained a pacific and tolerant cult until the 
social tyranny of the Hindus and political friction with 
Muslims transformed it into a militant creed. Govind 
Singh made Sikh theology more formal and prescribed 
rules for guidance in private and social affairs. He 
forbade the use of tobacco and wine, though the lat- 
ter is now more freely indulged in by the Sikhs. 

The sacred book of the Sikhs is the Granth, which 
is held by them in great reverence. The first portion 
of it, called the Adi Granth was compiled, as men- 
tioned below, section 3, by the fifth Guru Ardjan. It 
includes the hymns of the first five Gurus together 
with selections from the compositions of saints and 
reformers anterior to Nanak, notably Kabir, Namdev, 
Djay Dev, Ramanand and Shaykh Farid. The Granth 
is composed wholly in verse with different metres. 
The bulk of it is in archaic Hindi written in Gurmu- 
khi characters; other portions are in various other 
Indian dialects and languages including Sanskrit, 
together with a few verses and tales in Persian (writ- 
ten in Gurmukhi script). 

The cosmopolitan views of Nanak were acceptable 
to both Hindus and Muslims; moreover, he did not 
prescribe any particular forms of worship, hence it is 
not surprising that he gained converts from both reli- 
gions. But it was undoubtedly Hinduism—the faith of 
his own parents—whose social system he wanted to 
reform, therefore naturally his teachings were addressed 
to the Hindus rather than the Muslims. The major- 
ity of his disciples was derived from the Djat, Arora 
and Khatri castes; to the last of them belonged all 
the Gurus, including Nanak himself. To the Brahmans 
and Radjputs, whose social status was very high, the 
democratic tenets of Sikhism were less acceptable. 

The sects and sub-sects of the Sikhs are numer- 
ous, but the main divisions are two: (1) the Keshdharis, 
otherwise called “Singhs”, and (2) the Sahjdharis. The 
former represent the baptised and therefore more 
orthodox followers of Guru Govind Singh, while the 
latter were originally those who refused to accept his 
baptism and join the militant Ahalsa. There are sev- 
eral other sects of Sikhism, including the Akalis (wor- 
shippers of Akal, the Immortal, Timeless God), a 
militant organisation founded by Govind Singh, which 
still retains a characteristic martial ardour. The Sikh 
shrines are scattered over the greater part of the 
Pandjab, but the better known among them are to 
be found in the Districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur and 
Firazpur, the holiest of them being the Golden Temple 
of Amritsar and Nankana Sahib (near Lahore) the 
birthplace of Nanak, where annual fairs, attended by 
a very large number of Sikhs, are held. 

3. History to 1849. 

Sikhism was founded, like Buddhism, as a protest 
against the spiritual despotism of the Brahmans and 
as a revolt against the restrictions of the caste system 
and the exaggeration of Hindu ritual. It aimed at 
teaching social equality and universal brotherhood, 


abolishing sectarianism and denouncing superstition. 
Nanak, the founder of the creed, was born of Khatri 
parentage in 1469 at Talwandi (now called after him 
Nanka4na), a small town not far from Lahore. He did 
not receive much school education, yet he was from 
his early youth given to meditation and original think- 
ing, and was, like the Arabian prophet, gifted by 
nature with strong common sense. He showed an 
aversion from all sorts of worldly pursuits and it was 
with some difficulty that he was persuaded by his 
father to go to Sultanpur (at present in the Kapirthala 
District to the south-east of Amritsar) to enter the 
private service of Nawab Dawlat Khan Lodi, the gov- 
ernor of the province. The Nawab appointed him 
storekeeper to his household, and he performed his 
official duties for several years to the satisfaction of 
his employer. In his leisure hours he retired to the 
jungle for meditation, and tradition says that in one 
of these devotional excursions he was taken in a vision 
to the Divine Presence and there received his mis- 
sion to preach to the world that “there is but one 
God whose name is True, the Creator, devoid of fear 
and enmity, immortal, unborn, self-existent, great and 
bountiful”. Nanak now left the service of the Nawab 
and became (at the age of 30) a public preacher. He 
began a series of tours in the course of which he vis- 
ited all parts of India, particularly the sacred places 
of the Hindus and shrines of Muslim saints. Wherever 
he went he held controversies with priests and shaykhs, 
demonstrated the futility of their belief in dogmas and 
rituals, and taught the necessity of self-denial, moral- 
ity and truth. He is also said to have travelled through 
Persia and to have visited Mecca and Baghdad. In 
Persia and Afghanistan he gained converts and even 
established dioceses (mangjis), notably at Bishahr and 
Kabul (Sewaram Singh Thapar, Life of Guru Nanak, 
Rawalpindi 1904, 73). It is not stated, however, whether 
he knew enough Persian or Arabic to be able to 
preach to the people of these Islamic countries. The 
statement of the Styar al-muta’akhkhirin that Nanak stud- 
ied Persian and Muslim theology with one Sayyid 
Hasan has been rejected by the modern Hindu and 
Sikh critics. “This”, says one of them, “seems to be 
an effort on the part of a Muslim writer to give the 
credit of Nanak’s subsequent greatness to the teachings 
of Islam” (G.C. Narang, The transformation of Sikhism, 
Lahore 1912, 9). Macauliffe, however, was inclined 
to accept that Nanak was “a fair Persian scholar” (The 
Sikh Religion, i, 15), but did not mention the source 
whence he received his instruction in that language. 

For the last ten years of his life, Nanak settled at 
Kartarpur, a village founded in his honour by a very 
rich sympathiser on the bank of the Rawi, where he 
continued to preach his new religion to the numer- 
ous visitors whom his piety attracted from far and 
wide. He died at the age of 70 in 1539, leaving 
behind him a fairly large number of disciples (sikhs) 
and two sons, one of whom named Sri Gand founded 
the Udasi sect (see above, section 2). 

Shortly before his death, Nanak nominated one of 
his devoted followers named Angad (a Khatri like 
himself) to succeed him as guru (apostle) of the Sikhs. 
After performing the ceremony of nomination, he 
declared that Angad was as himself and that his own 
spinit would dwell in him. Nanak had already preached 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, but this particular 
declaration gave rise to the belief among the Sikhs 
that the spirit of Nanak was transmitted to each suc- 
ceeding guru in turn, and this is why all of them 
adopted Nanak as their nom-de-plume in their compo- 
sitions. Guru Angad occupied the office of apostle for 
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13 years until his death in 1552. Tradition ascribes 
to him the invention of the Gurmukhi characters in 
which the sacred writings of the Sikhs have been pre- 
served, but it has been pointed out, notably by 
Grierson and Rose, that the Gurmukhi script is of a 
different and earlier origin (FRAS [1916], 677; H.A. 
Rose, A glossary of the tribes and castes of the Punjab, 
Lahore 1911-19, i, 677). The tradition may have arisen 
from the fact that Guru Angad adopted the script in 
recording the life and compositions of Nanak. 

Amar Das, the third guru of the Sikhs, was nomi- 
nated by Angad himself. His ministry lasted 22 years 
(1552-74), and was marked by his taking the first steps 
towards a religious and social organisation of the 
Sikhs. Missionary work was undertaken by him in a 
systematic manner; over twenty dioceses (mandjis) were 
established in various parts of the country, where some 
of his zealous disciples preached the gospel of Sikhism. 
In order to promote feelings of equality and broth- 
erhood among the increasing number of Sikhs, he 
maintained a public refectory (/engar) where all ate 
together without distinction of caste or creed. Amar 
Das cultivated friendly relations with the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar, who visited him at his own residence 
in Goindwal (on the Beds) and granted him a large 
estate. This very much enhanced his prestige and 
helped to increase the number of fresh converts. He 
kept up the spirit of Nanak in his own ethical teach- 
ings, denounced the superstitious customs of the 
Hindus, particularly the practice of widow-burning 
(sat), and enjoined re-marriage of widows. 

Amar Das was succeeded by his favourite disciple 
and son-in-law Ram Das, who propagated the tenets 
of Sikhism with a still larger measure of success. He 

- had the good fortune to find in Akbar a warm admirer 
who was ever keen to do him favour. The Emperor 
granted him (in 1577) a large plot of land in which 
he began the excavation of the sacred tank (meant 
for the devotional ablutions of the Sikhs) which was 
afterwards named amrit sar “the pool of nectar”. 
Around the tank the Guru founded a small town, 
which he called after himself Ramdaspur and which 
subsequently grew into the now-flourishing city of Am- 
ritsar. The construction of the tank was completed by 
his son Ardjan the fifth guru, who, in the midst of it, 
founded the Har Mandar—the temple dedicated to 
God—as a common place of worship for the Sikhs. 
To Europeans it is now known as “the Golden Temple 
of Amritsar”. The Guru declared that “by bathing in 
the tank of Ram Das, all the sins that man com- 
mitteth shall be done away, and he shall become pure 
by his ablutions” (Macauliffe, op. cit., iii, 13). Thus 
was created a Mecca for the Sikhs, a centre for their 
national life. 

Ardjan succeeded his father in 1581, and hence- 
forward the office of Guru became hereditary. Ardjan 
took further steps to organise the Sikhs as a com- 
munity. The greatest service that he rendered to the 
cause of Sikhism was the compilation of the Granth, 
the sacred book of the Sikhs. Guru Angad had already 
committed to writing the hfe and compositions of 
Nanak; Ardjan carried the work further and added 
thereto the hymns of the next three Gurus, which he 
carefully collected. To these he added his own numer- 
ous compositions along with considerable extracts from 
the writings of several Hindu and Muslim saints ante- 
rior to Nanak. “It was one of the Gurw’s objects to 
show the world that there was no superstition in the 
Sikh religion, and that every good man, no matter 
of what caste or creed, was worthy of honour and 
reverence” (Macauliffe, op. ci, iii, 61). The volume 


thus compiled by Guru Ardjan (completed in 1604 
after some years of labour) is called the Adi Granth as 
distinguished from the Dasam Granth or the Granth of 
the tenth Guru (see below). 

Ardjan was an ambitious and enterprising leader. 
He combined business with spiritual guidance and 
deputed Masands (collectors or agents) to various dis- 
tricts of the country to realise the Guru’s dues, which 
so far were only voluntarily offered by the disciples. 
This brought him wealth and with it pomp and show. 
He styled himself saca padshah “the true King”, which 
clearly marks his ambition for political power. He 
encouraged commercial enterprise among his disciples, 
and sent them not only to various parts of India but 
also to Afghanistan and Central Asia for purposes of 
trade and propagation of the Sikh faith. In 1606, 
Ardjan financially helped Prince Khusraw who had 
rebelled against his father, the Emperor Djahangir. 
After the defeat of the Prince, the Guru was impris- 
oned, by the Emperor’s command, at Lahore, where 
he shortly afterwards died. 

During the Guruship of Ardjan’s son and suc- 
cessor Hargovind (1606-45), Sikhism made a great 
advance. The first four Gurus were peaceful teachers 
of quietism and self-denial, but Ardjan initiated the 
policy of secular aggrandisement, while Hargovind 
openly adopted active resistance, which marks the 
beginning of the military career of the Sikhs. He was 
by nature a soldier, passionately devoted to the chase 
and manly games. Systematic collection of tithes and 
offerings had made him extremely rich, and he was 
not slow to assume kingly authority. He cherished a 
hatred of Djahangir, to whom he ascribed the death 
of his father; a desire for revenge was certainly one 
of the causes of his resorting to arms. He enlisted in 
his service a number of outlaws, malcontents and free- 
booters, “built the stronghold of Hargovindpur on the 
Beas and thence harried the plains. He had a stable 
of 800 horses; three hundred mounted followers were 
constantly in attendance upon him, and a guard of 
sixty matchlock-men secured the safety of his person” 
(J-D. Cunningham, A history of the Sikhs, ed. H.L.O. 
Garrett, Oxford 1918, 56). The alarming reports of 
the Guru’s military organisation reached the Emperor, 
who summoned him to his court and ordered his 
internment in the fort of Gwaliyar. He was released 
after some time, but the imprisonment gave him a 
further cause of resentment. Soon after the death of 
Djahangir and the accession to the throne of the 
Emperor Shahdjahan, Hargovind assumed a defiant 
attitude and took up arms against the government. 
In the course of six years, he thrice defeated the 
troops sent against him by the governor of Lahore. 
But he feared vengeance on the part of Shahdjahan 
and retired to the hills, where he lived unmolested 
until his death in 1645. 

Under Hargovind, the Sikh faith was greatly trans- 
formed. They ceased to be mere recluses, and their 
Guru was no longer a mere spiritual guide, but a 
military leader as well. They felt their strength and 
saw the possibility of future pohtical power. 

Hargovind was succeeded by his grandson Har Ray, 
who was, unlike his grandfather, of a retiring nature. 
He had intimate friendly relations with Dara Shikoh 
[¢.v.], the eldest son of Shahdjahan, and in 1658, when 
Dara wandered in exile pursued by the hostile troops 
of his younger brother Awrangzib, Har Ray assisted 
him in crossing the Beds and reaching a comparatively 
safe locality. Of course, he incurred the displeasure 
of Awrangzib, who summoned him to Dihlf to answer 
for this affront. He sent on his own behalf his son 
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Ram Ray who was detained at the imperial court as 
a hostage to insure the peaceful conduct of his father. 
Har Ray died in 1661 and his younger son Har 
Kishan (a child of six) succeeded him. His right to 
the Guruship was disputed by Ram Ray who laid his 
own case before Awrangzib. The infant apostle was 
invited to Dihli to settle the dispute with his brother. 
There he was attacked by smallpox and died (1664). 
There followed a struggle for succession after the 
death of Har Kishan, and it was after much opposi- 
tion that Tegh Bahadur, son of Hargovind, was 
acknowledged as Guru from among a score of can- 
didates for the pontifical throne. His opponents con- 
tinued to assert their claims, and some of them were 
even set up as rival Gurus. Tegh Bahadur retired, in 
some bitterness, to the Siwalik Hills and there founded 
Anandpur, a town which played a part of some impor- 
tance in the subsequent annals of the Sikhs. Further, 
he set out on an extensive tour in India, visiting the 
Deccan and the Eastern Bengal, where Sikh centres 
already existed. In the course of his travels, he resided 
for some time at Patna, the seat of one of the main 
centres (takhts), where his son Govind Ray, the future 
Guru and the real founder of the political power of 
the Sikhs, was born (1666). Tegh Bahadur’s influence 
as Guru extended as far as Ceylon in the south and 
Assam in the east. After a time, he returned to the 
Pandjab, where he “maintained himself and his dis- 
ciples by plunder”. He “gave a ready asylum to all 
fugitives and his power interfered with the prosperity 
of the country” (Cunningham, of. cit, 64). The impe- 
rial troops marched against him, and he was made 
prisoner and brought to Dihli, where he was put to 
death by the order of Awrangzib (1675). The popu- 
lar story is related in the Gurmukhi chronicles that, 
while in the presence of the Emperor, the Guru proph- 
esied the coming of the English and destruction of 
Mughal power at their hands. The words uttered by 
him on this occasion “became the battle-cry of the 
Sikhs in the assault on Dihli in 1857 under General 
John Nicholson and thus the prophecy of the ninth 
Guru was gloriously fulfilled” (Macauliffe, iv, 381). 
The figure of Tegh Bahadur’s son Govind Ray, 
who was saluted as Guru after the execution of his 
father in 1675, is perhaps the most prominent in the 
history of the Sikhs. He succeeded to the apostleship 
as a mere boy, but ended his career by completely 
transforming a community of mere devotees into a 
nation of warriors who were destined to rule the 
Pandjab for nearly a century. The violent death of 
his father seems to have left a lasting impression on 
his young mind, and he cherished a bitter hatred 
towards Awrangzib. But the power of the latter was 
too great to allow the possibility of revenge. He was 
therefore compelled to retire to the hills in order to 
be left in peace and receive the training necessary to 
befit him for the task of leadership. For twenty years 
he lived there, occupying himself in hunting and 
acquiring a knowledge of the sacred languages of the 
Muslims and Hindus and their religions. He nurtured 
his feeling of vengeance and formed his plans for the 
future with a view to destroying the power of the 
Mughals. He set about the task of uniting the Sikhs 
into a nation by promoting amongst them feelings of 
democratic equality. He admitted both high and low 
into his fold and conducted a vigorous war against 
the caste system. In order to create uniformity in 
spirit as well as in form, he instituted the ceremony 
of initiation or baptism called pahul. The suffix “Singh” 
was to be added to the name of every baptised Sikh, 
the Guru himself to be called in future Govind Singh. 


He denominated his initiated disciples the Khalsa (the 
pure, elect, liberated) or Khalisa (in the past, consid- 
ered to stem directly from Arabic khalasa “to be pure”, 
but now thought to come from kkdlsa “land belong- 
ing directly to the ruler”). 

By his prolonged residence in the hills, Govind Singh 
wanted, besides carrying on his proselytising activities 
uninterrupted, to secure the assistance of the numer- 
ous hill chiefs against what he called the tyranny of 
Muslim rule. But in these objects he entirely failed, 
for the hill Radjas whose dynasties had ruled inde- 
pendently since time immemorial generally resented 
democratising principles being taught to their subjects 
and they unanimously resisted the religious propa- 
ganda of Govind. Failing to secure their alliance by 
friendly means, he tried the experiment of force. From 
his retreat at Anandpur he led marauding expeditions 
into their territories carrying away all that he could 
lay his hands on. The Radjpit chiefs of Bilaspur, 
Katdé, Handi, Djasrota and Nalagarh united to attack 
the Guru with an army of 10,000. He opposed them 
at the head of 2,000 of his followers, including 500 
Pathans whom he kept in his service, and won his 
victory at Bhangani chiefly through the help of Sayyid 
Budhii Shah, chief of Sadhora. Govind’s power now 
increased; he had a number of retreats in the hills 
and his depredations in the adjoining territories grew 
more frequent and violent. The Radjas jointly appealed 
for help to Awrangzib, who despatched orders to the 
governor of Sirhind to effect an alliance with them 
and attack the Guru. In the battle that ensued, he 
was defeated and took refuge in the fortress of 
Anandpur (1701). Here he was besieged by the impe- 
rial forces and the siege was prolonged. Provisions 
ran short and his followers deserted him. His family, 
including his mother, wives and young boys, effected 
their escape to Sirhind, where they were betrayed and 
the two children were put to death. Govind himself 
escaped in disguise, and with a few faithful followers 
fled to the fortress of Camkawr (in the present dis- 
trict of Amballa) hotly pursued by the enemy. He 
was forced to leave Cainkawe and again fly for his 
life. He wandered in disguise from place to place until 
he reached the wastes of Bhatinda, halfway between 
Firizpur and Dihli. “His disciples again rallied round 
him and he succeeded in repulsing his pursuers at a 
place since called ‘Muktsar’ or the Pool of Salvation”, 
constructed in commemoration of the Sikhs who fell 
in the action. For some time he settled at a place 
called Damdama halfway between Hansi and Firizpur, 
where he occupied himself in preaching and compos- 
ing the Dasam Granth (see below), which is regarded 
by the Sikhs as supplement to the Adi Granth com- 
piled by Guru Ardjan. Meanwhile, Awrangzib died 
and was succeeded by his son Bahadur Shah I [¢.v.], 
who, contrary to the policy of his father, sought to 
conciliate the Guru. He conferred upon him the mil- 
itary command of the Deccan whither he proceeded 
to assume his charge. But shortly after his arrival 
there, he was stabbed by one of his Afghan servants 
for some private grievance, and he died at Nander 
on the banks of the Godawari (October 1708). On 
his deathbed, he refused to nominate anyone to suc- 
ceed him, but enjoined upon his disciples to look 
upon the Granth as their future Guru, and upon God 
as their sole protector, thus putting an end to the 
apostolic succession. Govind’s end came before his 
object had been achieved, “but his spirit survived to 
animate the Sikhs with courage”. 

Govind Singh was succeeded, not as a Guru but 
as a military leader of the Sikhs, by Banda, a Radjpat 
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of Kashmir belonging to the Bayragi order. Meeting 
Govind in the Deccan, he was converted to Sikhism 
and styled himself Banda or “slave” (of the Guru). 
Banda was charged by Govind to return to the Pan- 
djab and urge the Sikhs to avenge the murder of his 
children and unite to destroy Muslim despotism. The 
Sikhs “flocked to him, ready to fight and die under 
his banner”. At heart, Banda was ambitious, and 
under the pretext of carrying out the orders of the 
Guru he sought to attain to political power. He began 
his operations in the Pandjab by committing highway 
robberies, freely distributing the spoils among his ad- 
herents. This attracted many criminals—“scavengers, 
leather-dressers and such like persons who were very 
numerous among the Sikhs”’—to his person. The 
Mughal power, after the death of Awrangzib, was 
fast declining; constant struggle among his sons and 
grandsons for the throne left the Sikhs free to increase 
their power, and the criminal activities of Banda went 
unchecked. He proceeded, with an army of lawless 
freebooters, from town to town in the very neigh- 
bourhood of Dihli, plundering and mercilessly slaugh- 
tering the Muslims in thousands. Prospects of plunder 
and the sacred duty of avenging the death of the 
Gurv’s children swelled the number of Banda’s fol- 
lowers. The accursed town of Sirhind, where the chil- 
dren were done to death, was stormed by them in 
May 1710 and freely given to plunder. The Sikhs 
perpetrated horrible atrocities on the Muslim inhab- 
itants of the town, whom they butchered without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. They extended their destructive 
activities to the very walls of Dihli. The Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, who was away in the Deccan, was 
alarmed on hearing the reports of these outrages and 
forthwith hastened to the Pandjab to make redress. 
The imperial troops defeated Banda, but he escaped 
to the adjoining hills. The death of Bahadur Shah in 
1712 was followed by a war of succession between 
his sons, from which Djahandar Shah came out suc- 
cessful. He was, however, murdered, after a short 
reign of eleven months, by his nephew Farrukhsiyar 
[q.v.], who now ascended the degraded throne of Dihli. 
These commotions were favourable to the Sikhs, who 
once more began to ravage the country under the 
notorious Banda. Farrukhsiyar charged ‘Abd al-Samad 
Khan, governor of the Pandjab, to put a stop to the 
atrocities of the Sikhs. With a large army he pursued 
Banda, who was at last besieged in the fortress of 
Gurdaspur on the Rawi. Finally, he was seized, made 
prisoner and brought to Dihli where he was tortured 
to death (1716). 

The defeat and death of Banda was followed by 
a period of reaction and a severe persecution of the 
Sikhs in the reign of Farrukhsiyar. They were declared 
outlaws; many of them abandoned their faith, but the 
more loyal among them were forced to take shelter 
in the hills and forests. Successive governors of the 
Pandjab, notably Mu‘in al-Mulk, better known as Mir 
Manni, carried out the repressive policy of Farrukh- 
siyar, and for a time it seemed that the Sikh com- 
munity would become extinct. But the Mughal power 
was rapidly decaying, and in the Pandjab it was more 
notably weakened by the frequent invasions of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali or Durrani [¢.v.]. The distracted state of 
the province was favourable to the Sikhs, who began 
gradually to reappear and reorganise themselves. They 
built several fortresses and acquired wealth by freely 
plundering the defenceless towns. The centre of their 
national activities was Amritsar, which they greatly 
enriched and fortified. Prince Timir, who governed 
the Pandjab in the name of his father Ahmad Shah 





Durrani, was hostile to the Sikhs. In 1756 he attacked 
Amritsar, demolished the Har Mandar and filled the 
sacred tank with the debris. The Sikhs mobilised in 
large numbers to avenge this outrage, and succeeded 
in driving the Prince out of Lahore, which they tem- 
porarily occupied. Their military leader Djassa Singh 
Kalal (“the brewer”) struck coins in his own name 
with a Persian inscription. But the advent of the 
Marathas under Raghoba (in 1758) made them retire 
from Lahore, and brought the ferocious Ahmad Shah 
for the fifth time to the Pandjab. He inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on the Marathas in the memorable battle 
of Panipat [g.v.] (1761). The Sikhs became active as 
soon as he left the Pandjab and regained their lost 
power. He therefore came back with the definite object 
of breaking their power and recover his territories. In 
a desperate battle fought near Ludhiana (1762), he 
totally defeated them with heavy carnage, but he had 
soon to leave the Pandjab in order to suppress a 
rebellion at Kandahar. The Sikhs recovered soon, and 
in 1763 they defeated Zayn Khan, the Afghan gov- 
ernor of Sirhind, which they sacked and destroyed. 
Once more they took possession of Lahore, and this 
time their hold was more permanent. They assem- 
bled at Amritsar and proclaimed the regime of the 
Khalsa as supreme in the Pandjab (1764). The sov- 
ereign authority was vested in a national council called 
the Gurumatia. The coins of the Sikh commonwealth 
bore the Persian inscription: 

Dig u tigh u fath u nusrat bi dirang 

Yaft az Nanak Gurii Govind Singh 

“Guru Govind Singh received from Nanak 

The sword, the bowl and victory unfailing” 

(Khazan Singh, The history and philosophy of the Sikh 
religion, Lahore 1914, 264). 

Now that the common danger which confronted 
the Sikhs was removed, they became disunited and 
divided into a number of states or confederacies called 
Misals. These Misals were twelve in number, governed 
independently of each other by their respective chiefs 
(Sardar [q.v.]), who were under no supreme authority 
and had nothing in common with one another except 
their religion. “They were almost constantly engaged 
in civil war, grouping and regrouping in the struggle 
for pre-eminence”. They were “loosely organised and 
varied from time to time in power and even in des- 
ignation”. After thirty years of this variable rule in 
the Pandjab, there appeared on the scene a strong 
man who united these jarring confederacies into a 
compact sovereignty. This was Randjit Singh. 

Randjit Singh’s father Maha Singh was the chief 
of the Sukerchakia Misal with its headquarters at 
Gudjranwala, 40 miles to the north of Lahore. At 
the age of 12 (in 1792), he succeeded to his father. 
He gradually rose to power through his personal char- 
acter and genius with which he was gifted by nature. 
In 1799 he acquired possession of Lahore through a 
royal investiture granted to him by Zaman Shah 
(grandson of Ahmad Shah Abdali), who was still looked 
upon as virtual ruler of the Pandjab. Amritsar was 
reduced by Randjit Singh in 1802. The possession of 
Lahore and Amritsar, the two most important towns 
of the Pandjab, made his personality conspicuous and 
enlarged his prestige. He assumed the title of Maha- 
radja and continued to extend his possessions until 
gradually he annexed all the Misals to his dominions. 
With the English, whose territories now extended to 
the Sutlej, Randjit Singh had friendly relations. A 
treaty of alliance was concluded between the two 
powers in 1809, which Randjit Singh very faithfully 
observed. He organised a powerful military force 
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trained by some of the European generals, notably 
French ones, who had previously served under Napo- 
leon, and who after Waterloo came to the Pandjab 
to enter the service of the Maharadja. With this force, 
he was able to reduce the whole of the Pandjab, 
annex Kashmir (in 1819) and Peshawar (in 1834). He 
died in 1839, leaving behind him a consolidated king- 
dom extending from the Sutlej to the Hindu Kush, 
but no one among his heirs was capable enough to 
manage it. Three of his sons ascended the throne in 
rapid succession; conspiracies were rife and led to 
assassinations, civil war and enormous bloodshed. The 
army had become uncontrollable and spread terror 
throughout the country. The court at last found an 
outlet for its activities by inciting the army leaders to 
cross the Sutlej and invade the British territory. This 
led to the first Sikh War (December 1845), in the 
course of which the Sikhs were defeated by the British 
general Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough in four 
successive battles fought at Firtizshah and Mudki 
(in the present district of Firazpur) and ‘Aliwal and 
Sobraon near Ludhiana (January-February 1846). “The 
victory opened the way to Lahore, which was promptly 
occupied by the Governor-General” (sc. Sir Henry 
Hardinge). The Sikh Durbar accepted the British resi- 
dent (Sir Henry Lawrence) to act as President of the 
Council of Regency to the minor Maharadja Dalip 
Singh, son of Randjit Singh. The revolt of Diwan 
Mibradj, governor of Multan, against the govern- 
ment at Lahore (in 1848) tempted the Sikhs again to 
take up arms against the British. War was conse- 
quently declared, and Lord Gough inflicted two heavy 
defeats on the Sikh army, first at Ciliinwala and then 
at Gujrat (early 1849). The Pandjab was declared 
annexed to the British dominions and Sikh rule came 
to an end. 

The dethroned Dalip (Duleep) Singh was given a 
Government of India pension, and later retired to 
England and the life of a country gentleman, becom- 
ing a Christian and dying in 1893. 

(MuxamMap Igpa*) 

4. History after 1849. 

Having experienced the fighting qualities of the 
Sikhs, the Chief Commissioner of the Pandjab after 
1852, Sir John Lawrence, recruited Sikhs in consid- 
erable numbers into the British Indian Army. These 
Sikh troops, as also the Sikh gagirdars or landowners 
who had retained part at least of their holdings or 
had received compensatory pensions, remained firmly 
loyal to the crown during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-8, 
with the Khalsas forming nearly one-third of the 
60,000 troops raised by the British at that time. After 
this, the proportion of Sikhs in the Army increased. 
New regulations requiring Sikh soldiers to observe the 
external symbols of the Khalsa order, such as letting 
beards and hair grow long, played a notable role in 
the Sikhs’ retention of their separate identity at a time 
when some European observers thought Sikhism likely 
to decline and disappear. 

In the second half of the 19th century, there was 
a perceptible ferment among the Sikhs, with various 
movements aiming at religious, social and_ political 
revival. Thus the Namdharis or Kukas, followers of 
Baba Ram Singh, formed a millenarian and icono- 
clastic movement in the central Pandjab, objecting 
inter alia to Muslim butchers killing cattle for beef, 
and their activities culminated in British military action 
in the Ludhiana District against the Kukas in 1872 
and the exiling of Baba Ram Singh to Burma. The 
Singh Sabha movement which began towards the end 
of the century was largely concerned with religious 





and educational reform. It reflected a certain feeling 
of threat from conversions to Christianity and, to a 
lesser extent, to Islam, but much more from the mil- 
itant Hindu Arya Samaj movement. The Singh Sabha 
reformers welcomed English education, and the Indian 
government founded several Sikh schools and colleges 
in different parts of the Pandjab. A reflection of a 
new interest by European scholars in Sikhism as a 
religious phenomenon was M.A. Macauliffe’s 6-vol- 
ume study, The Sikh religion, its Gurus, sacred writings and 
authors (Oxford 1909, repr. Delhi 1963, 1986). The 
reformers also advocated the use of Pandjabi [¢.v.] in 
Gurmukhi script rather than of Urdu or of Hindi in 
Devanagiri script. 

During the First World War, recruitment for mil- 
itary service was higher amongst the Sikhs than 
amongst any other group in India, and Sikhs fought 
courageously in France, East Africa and the Middle 
East. There was, however, unrest among some sections 
of the Sikh community back in the Pandjab, initially 
fanned by a new organisation, which had originated 
within the Sikh diaspora on the west coast of North 
America, the so-called Ghadari (“Mutiny”) movement; 
acts of terrorism led to police and military repression 
in 1915. Between 1918 and 1947 the Sikhs were in- 
volved in intense political activity. Initially, there were 
clashes with the Government of India over control of 
the gurdawaras or Sikh temples, and there ensued from 
1921 onwards the so-called “Third Sikh War”, a 
mainly, but not wholly, non-violent struggle, led by 
the radical Akalis (“immortals”), basically a movement 
of the masses rather than of the professional and 
landed classes. Their demands were not assuaged by 
the 1925 Sikh Gurdawaras Act which handed over 
the historic shrines to a 160-man elected body. Politi- 
cally articulate Sikhs now became concerned with the 
question of adequate representation of the commu- 
nity within the Pandjabi membership of the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

During the Second World War, Sikhs again co- 
operated with the Indian government, but with less 
enthusiasm than previously. The Akalis in general 
favoured the unity and integrity of the subcontinent, 
as did the Indian National Congress, but if there was 
to be a separate Pakistan, they wanted a separate 
Sikh “Khilistaén” also. A substantial number of Sikh 
prisoners-of-war joined the Japanese puppet organisa- 
tion, the Indian National Army. 

The Partition of August 1947 divided the Sikhs 
geographically, but with the greater part of them in 
India. Most of the Sikhs now within Pakistan, some 
2 2 millions, emigrated to India, displacing Muslims 
fleeing from East Pandjab. In 1951 Sikhs formed 
about 35% of the Indian Pandjab State, with Hindus 
over 62%, The scale of Indian government compen- 
sation for refuges was low and created much hard- 
ship. The central government refused to give any 
statutory weighting for a religious minority like the 
Sikhs, and also refused to extend to the Sikh sched- 
uled (i.e. lowest) castes the concessions and reserva- 
tions given to the Hindu scheduled castes (subsequently 
granted in 1956). A general sense of grievance in- 
creased Sikh demands for an autonomous Sikh state. 
In 1966 it was agreed to make a separate Sikh major- 
ity state in the Indian Union, Pandjabi-speaking and 
some 56% Sikh. But this proved inadequate to still 
discontent, and in 1973 the Akali Dal party passed 
the so-called Anandpur Resolution demanding greater 
autonomy. Relations with New Delhi continued to 
deteriorate, and in June 1984 the Indian Army as- 
saulted a group of radical Sikhs entrenched within 
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the Golden Temple complex of Amritsar, with esti- 
mated total casualties of 5-6,000. It was a Sikh who, 
in retaliation, murdered the Indian Prime Minister 
Mrs Indira Gandhi in October 1984. The movement 
for an autonomous Khilistan continues. 
Bibliography: For older sources in Persian and 
studies in English, see the Bibl. to the El' art. s.v. 
Of more recent literature, see: 
1. Doctrines. W.H. McLeod, Guru Nanak and 
the Sikh religion, Oxford 1968, repr. Delhi 1976; 
idem, The evolution of the Sikh community, Oxford 1976; 
J.S. Grewal, Guru Nanak in history, Chandigarh 1979; 
McLeod, Textual sources for the study of Sikhism, Chicago 
1991; jr. Hinnells (ed.), A new dictionary of religions, 
Oxford 1995, s.vwv. Sikh, etc. 
2. History. H.R. Gupta, History of the Sikhs, 
3 vols. Lahore 1944; Khushwant Singh, Ranjit Singh, 
Maharaja of the Punjab, London 1962; Khushwant 
Singh, A history of the Sikhs, Oxford 1963-6, *Delhi 
1991; Fauja Singh, The military system of the Sikhs, 
Delhi 1964; McLeod, The Sikhs. History, religion and 
society, New York 1989; Grewal, The Sikhs of the 
Punjab (The New Cambridge history of India, II.3), 
Cambridge 1990, with valuable “Bibliographical 
essay”, 246-54. (C.E. Boswortn) 
SIKILLIYA or Srmmuuryya, Arabic adaptation of 
the Greek Eixedia (with the variants noted by Yakit, 
iii, 406), as a name of the island of Sicily (but some- 
times used to indicate the city of Palermo alone). Al- 
Bakri (482, § 812), following the classical sources, gives 
the ie etymology evoking the eponymous Sikil(os), 
brother of Ital(os), while also supplying, in what is 
actually a considerably distorted form, the ancient Greek 
name Tpwexpia. Al-Himyari, who follows him in these 
data, retains for his part, implicit in a verse of Ibn 
Rashik (d. 463/1071 [g.v.]), the false etymology, owed 
to the philologist Ibn al-Birr [g.v.], which explains the 
name as derived from ovxf and éAcio, respectively 
“fig-tree” and “olive-tree”. 
1. History and culture. 
(a) The image of Sicily among the Arabs 
Geographical information concerning Muslim Sicily, 
as supplied by the sources (about a score of them), 
varies perceptibly, from a formal point of view, accord- 
ing to the character of the sources themselves: works 
of cosmography or of descriptive geography, topono- 
mastic catalogues or accounts of journeys. In dimen- 
sion it varies from a few lines giving information in 
an almost casual manner, to the “medium” account, 
typical of the general treatises but also sometimes 
specialised glossaries, and finally to the wide pictures 
which we owe to Ibn Hawkal and Ibn Djubayr [g.z.]. 
A special place should be reserved for the work of 
al-Idrisi {9.v.], who excels over all the other wniters 
in the systematic nature of his survey, the only exam- 
ple of a genuine description, accompanied by all the 
available detail, of Sicily in the mid-6th/12th century. 
Furthermore, the case of al-Idrisi, the accredited geog- 
rapher at the Norman court of Roger II, as well as 
those of Ibn Hawkal and Ibn Djubayr, who visited 
the island in 362/972-3 and 578/1184-5 respectively, 
serve to underline the fact that the greater, and often 
the best part of the available information concern- 
ing the Sicilian environment of the time, derives prin- 
cipally from writers who had the opportunity of 
experiencing it personally {it is for this reason that 
the journey through Sicily of Abu. Hamid al-Gharnati 
in 5511/1117, and al-Harawi’s visit to Eta after 568- 
9/1173, have left no trace other than the disap- 
pointment, expressed by the latter, of not having seen 
a single samandal dive into the crater, a spectacle which 





had been described to him). For the rest, from al- 
Mukaddasi to the authors of the 8th/14th century, it 
should be stressed that their testimony, essentially 
indirect, is of interest only in its capacity to surprise 
us with unexpected notions (such as the recollection 
of the Cyclops in the work of al-Bakri, already men- 
tioned for his familiarity with classical culture), or in 
that it conveys, according to the convention of word- 
for-word transmission, texts that have disappeared, as 
is done by Yakiit who often draws upon sources as 
specific as the Ta’rikh Stkilliya by Ibn al-Katta‘ [¢.0.] 
and Abii ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Yahya (6th/11th century), 
while al-Himyari, for example, is largely dependent 
either on al-Idrist or on Ibn Djubayr. 

Of general geographical observations concerning 
Sicily, the essential points are to be found among 
almost all the writers, who are aware of its triangu- 
lar shape as well as its location, in relation either to 
Africa or to the Italian peninsula and to the smaller 
islands, who indicate, each in his own fashion, its 
dimensions and sometimes even the astronomical 
co-ordinates, who finally give details, and this is espe- 
cially true of al-Idrisi, of the distances from one local- 
ity to another. But the theme which takes precedence 
over all others, in the same context of physical geog- 
raphy, is without doubt that of Etna, the “mountain 
of fire” as the Arab authors call it, which with its 
imposing height, its perpetual snows, the chasm at its 
summit, the winds which reverberated there, the smoke 
and lava which it spewed out, could not but excite 
their curiosity and their imagination. It is for this rea- 
son that they stress the marvellous and mysterious 
aspects of these phenomena, which both astonish and 
enchant them, although they are concerned less with 
explaining them than with describing them, in vary- 
ing degrees of detail. 

Moreover the description of the landscape, brief 
though it is, clearly reveals admiration for everything 
which this island seems to possess in exceptional 
measure; it tends to evoke the notion of a land dis- 
tinguished by pleasant localities and fertile soil, un- 
believable abundance of water and richness of crops, 
in a word the prosperity of its numerous inhabitants, 
grouped according to al-Idrist in 130 major urban 
centres, without counting the villages and fortresses, 
of which al-‘Umari has meticulously compiled a list 
of 34 sites. As if in a refrain, the authors incessantly 
repeat their praise of a vegetation which spreads its 
richness in urban gardens as well as in mountain 
forests, reserves of wood for boat-building, or in the 
innumerable kitchen-gardens and orchards, supplying 
all kinds of vegetables and fruits. In this picture, sup- 
plemented by the mention of flounshing crops, wheat 
in particular, as well as pastures sufficient for the rais- 
ing of substantial herds of cattle, the most striking 
feature is the presence, almost everywhere at this time, 
of hydraulic resources such that Sicily was never to 
enjoy in later times. This was rightly considered by 
the Arab authors themselves a considerable boon, and 
it is this which stands out in particular, to mention 
only two illuminating examples, from the scrupulous 
care which Ibn Hawkal devotes to information con- 
cerning the water-supply of Palermo, and in parallel 
from the concern for meticulous precision with which 
al-Idrisi, alone, sets out to describe the course of the 
rivers: Nahr al-Sulla, al-Karib (= Belice), al-Wadr al- 
Malih (= Salso), Wadi Misa (= Simeto), etc. With the 
single exception of Yakiit, however, the same authors 
seemed to be unaware of the fact that the origin of 
the prosperity owed to the development of agricul- 
ture, besides the favourable natural conditions, had 
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been the division into small plots of landed property 
which had been set in motion by the Muslim con- 
quest, and finally, the work of the conquerors them- 
selves, especially those of Berber origin, who were 
known for their agricultural skills. It is they who were 
responsible, among other things, for the introduc- 
tion into this environment, where the crocus and the 
violet, according to al-Idrisi, grew spontaneously, of 
“exotic” plants such as citrus fruits, cotton and dates, 
sugar-cane and the mulberry. This enrichment of the 
already varied vegetal repertoire of a land blessed 
with extraordinary fertility seemed to be symbolically 
illustrated by the silhouettes of thousands of windmills 
standing out against the sky, alternating with the bat- 
tlements of numerous impressive castles. 

If to this is added information regarding mineral 
products—the jasper and the sal ammoniac of Etna, 
the sulphur and the pumice-stone and, it is said, the 
gold of the same mountain, the iron in the neighbour- 
hood of Messina and the oilwells near Syracuse—and 
finally regarding the fruits of the sea, the tunny and 
the coral in the Sea of Trapani for example, a glimpse 
of the economy of Arabo-Norman Sicily is genuinely 
seductive. It is a picture which is both established 
and brought to life wherever the authors uncover the 
traces of prolific activity on the part of craftsmen, 
and of an almost feverish circulation of merchandise, 
to the interior and with the exterior; where they indi- 
cate the existence of markets, work-shops and empo- 
ria, of warehouses and shops; where they evoke the 
coming and going of ships, Sicilian and foreign, in 
the ports, favoured sites of commerce. And while on 
this subject, too, it is al-Idrist who, in his methodi- 
cal fashion, provides the most exhaustive information, 
mention should also be made in this context of the 
two texts, as brief as they are eloquent, in which Ibn 
Hawkal, on the one hand, shows his concern for pre- 
cision as he lists all the small businesses of the sik 
of Palermo, and Ibn Djubayr, on the other hand, 
having just escaped from a terrifying shipwreck, turns 
to contemplate the spectacle of the port of Messina 
with “boats aligned along the quay, like a row of 
horses tethered in the stables”. 

Furthermore, these two travellers deserve credit for 
having left unique testimony regarding the social, 
and to an extent political reality of the island, with- 
out which the human geography of Sicily at that time 
would be almost unknown, and its image in the minds 
of the Arabs deprived of some essential traits. 

It is known that they visited the place in totally 
different circumstances, Ibn Hawkal at the finest hour 
of Kalbi domination, Ibn Djubayr at the zenith of 
the prosperity of Arabo-Norman civilisation. But it is 
also known that what gives their accounts a decid- 
edly original and partially conflicting tone is the role 
played by personal temperament: rather cold and de- 
tached in the case of Ibn Hawkal, endowed with an 
acute spirit of observation, but also sceptical and prej- 
udiced, always ready to offer criticism, if not mock- 
ery and denunciation; enthusiastic and dreamy in the 
case of Ibn Djubayr, a man who believed absolutely 
in God and also in men, with an essentially opti- 
mistic and sociable disposition, with eyes always open 
to all things which could elicit either amazement or 
sympathy. This well explains, in the work of Ibn 
Hawkal, the attention directed towards the urban real- 
ity of Palermo, the description of which is not only 
the most ancient but also the most detailed, such that 
nothing of importance could be added to it, with the 
exception of the names of the gates of the Khilisa 
(¢.v.], by al-Mukaddasi. But this also accounts for a 








series of remarks which he made regarding the peo- 
ple, which were so harsh that they gave rise to the 
suspicion that this traveller in the domain of the Kalbis 
was nothing other than a spy acting on behalf of the 
Fatimids. It is, however, as a result of these passages 
that the document, which is both historical and lit- 
erary, attains the highest quality: through mockery, 
applied to the incredible number of mosques (500)), 
and to the frivolous pride allied with hypocritical 
pietism of the Muslims of the city; through the dis- 
gust aroused in him by the military convents [see 
RIBAT] on the seashores, which had become places of 
perversion and depravity, the haunts of ruffians and 
scoundrels; through denunciation of the ignorance and 
stupidity of school teachers; through the depiction, 
finally, of the absurdity of everyone, owed—he says— 
to the abuse of the onion, responsible for boundless 
material decadence, which had led to destitution, as 
well as to a return to barbaric customs. 

Such an attitude, essentially hostile, is parallelled, 
although with naive traits of admiration, by that of 
the pious Ibn Djubayr, capable of perceiving any- 
where the signs of the providence and the greatness 
of God, spontaneously disposed to appreciate the good 
deeds of men, to treat them with indulgence and even 
benevolence. The inevitable aversion to “worshippers 
of the cross”, which is expressed from time to time 
in incantations, which are in fact rather lukewarm, 
does not prevent him from painting without preju- 
dice a memorable picture of the Sicilian scene in the 
golden age that was the period of the Norman sov- 
ereigns. His experience in the island begins with his 
enchantment by the beauty of the surroundings of 
Messina, almost a terrestrial paradise with fruit-trees 
covering the slopes of the hills, but also with the sur- 
prise caused him by the liberality of King William 
II, paying on his behalf the tax demanded from 
shipwrecked Muslims. But it is in Palermo that Ibn 
Djubayr is impressed most of all, when he discovers 
the paradox of an Islamo-Christian community, living 
in harmony under the auspices of a régime of quite 
extraordinary tolerance. This spirit, which seems to 
permeate the relationships of social life, to such an 
extent that the foreign traveller perceives it in the 
amicable attitude of those who greet him, emanates 
from the court, or rather from King William himself. 
The portrait of this enlightened and refined monarch, 
a connoisseur of the pleasures of life, but also an 
Arabic scholar, a cultivated patron of philosophy and 
literature, simultaneously wordly and pious, guaran- 
teeing freedom of religious observance to all, this por- 
trait by the pen of Ibn Djubayr is surely the most 
striking eulogy ever made by a Muslim of a Christian 
historical individual. Nothing could better supplement 
it than the dazzling fresco which he paints of the 
monuments of the town, which he compares to Cor- 
dova, with noble buildings and the sumptuous royal 
palace, the elegance of gardens and stairways, the 
breadth of squares and streets, in short an architec- 
tural décor in the middle of which, on the night of 
Christmas 1184, he was able to see shining, like a 
jewel, with its flashing mosaics and stained glass win- 
dows of irridescent colours, the Antiochene Church 
(known as the Martorana). This vision came at an 
opportune time, to seal the representation, both charmed 
and charming, which Ibn Djubayr was to provide, 
towards the end of the 6th/12th century, of this 
“daughter of Andalusia”, the affectionate epithet which 
he applied to Sicily. 

(b) The Arab conquest and domination 
The landing at Mazara, on 19 Rabi‘ I 212/18 
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June 827, of an army from Ifrikiya, did not only 
mark the beginning of the struggle which, over the 
course of the next seventy years, was to secure pos- 
session of Sicily by the Arabs, but also the culmina- 
tion of a historical process which, since the middle 
of the first Islamic century, had affected the island to 
an ever increasing extent, in the context of the expan- 
sion of Islam throughout the Mediterranean region. 
The interest of the Arabs in Sicily may be traced 
back as far as their very first maritime experiments, 
when Mu‘awiya b. Abr Sufyan, at that time gover- 
nor of Syria, conceived the idea of constructing a 
fleet. The first Arab incursion on the Sicilian coasts 
dates in fact from the year 31-32/652. Others fol- 
lowed over the course of a century, under the Umay- 
yads, especially after the building of the naval dockyard 
of Tunis (79/698), but always with the sole objective 
of carrying off prisoners and booty, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the expedition planned by the gov- 
ernor of Ifrikiya ‘Ubayd Allah b. Habhab, and put 
into effect in 122/739-40 by Habib b. Abi ‘Ubayda, 
who succeeded in laying siege to Syracuse but was 
obliged to abandon any notion of invasion. On the 
other hand, no raids are recorded during the second 
half of the 2nd/8th century, and this is to be explained, 
among other factors, by the defensive dispositions 
adopted in Sicily at this time by Byzantium. Further- 
more the same policy was implemented in Ifrikiya by 
its new masters, the Aghlabids [¢.v.], who, following 
their accession to power in 184/800, took all appro- 
priate measures to establish, in their turn, a fortified 
coastal defensive system and simultaneously, at the 
initiative of the second amir, Abu ’I-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah, 
to equip a fleet. Reciprocal concern for safeguarding 
respective commercial interests, which favoured this 
attitude of restraint and caution, ultimately had the 
effect of establishing cordial relations between Byzan- 
tines and Arabs, which persisted into the first quar- 
ter of the 3rd/9th century and were given formal 
expression in the treaty signed, apparently, by the 
founder of the dynasty, Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah, and 
renewed by his son. 

The fatal rupture of this equilibrium took place in 
212/827, following the outbreak of disturbances in 
Syracuse and their repercussions at Kayrawan. In fact, 
paradoxically it was the Byzantines who supplied the 
Aghlabids with the pretext for engaging in hostilities, 
and, as is not unusual in history, it was a somewhat 
banal incident which provoked them. The spark which 
ignited the gun-powder was the revolt, in Syracuse, of 
the Byzantine émarchos or army commander Euphe- 
mius, who approached Ziyadat Allah b. Ibrahim, the 
third Aghlabid amir (201-23/817-38) to appeal for his 
intervention in Sicily. The decision in his favour was 
not unopposed, but the authority of Asad b. al-Furat 
[g.v.] overrode all judicial scruples. The die was cast 
for an enterprise, the advance against Sicily, which 
was to be the last example of the futih of Islam, 
where the spirit of conquest and the zeal of dthad 
played the same role. The achievement of Asad, 
appointed to lead an army of 10,000 men, transported 
by a fleet of some hundred vessels, was as brief as 
it was extraordinary. A respected jurist, without any 
military experience whatsoever, he succeeded brilliantly 
in his task, in spite of his advanced age. One month 
after the landing at Mazara, he scored a decisive vic- 
tory over the Byzantine Balata near Corleone, after 
which he traversed the island to unleash an attack 
on the capital, Syracuse; the siege had been in process 
for more than a year when Asad died in an epi- 
demic. The Muslims disengaged from the project and 





withdrew towards the interior, where they took pos- 
session of Mineo and of Agrigento [see DjIRDjENT], 
then, after an unsuccessful attempt at besieging Kasr- 
yannih [g.v.] (the modern Enna), they fell back as far 
as Mazara. Exposed to the attacks of the enemy, they 
were extricated from their predicament by reinforce- 
ments sent from Ifrikiya in 215/830, who were joined 
by a Berber adventurer, Asbagh b. Wakil, known as 
Farghalis, leading a band of Spanish mercenaries. It 
was as a result of these events that the Muslims were 
in a position to lay siege to Palermo, which surren- 
dered on 30 Radjab 216/12 September 831. 

In operations pursued with the object of conquer- 
ing territory, which continued until the opening of 
the 4th/10th century, the Muslims had many diffi- 


, culties to contend with, owing to the uneven physi- 


cal terrain and to the strong defensive dispositions 
of the enemy, but most of all to the disturbances 
which broke out from time to time between Arabs 
and Berbers or between the different social classes. 
On the other hand, they often benefited from the 
leadership of able chieftains, such as the two Aghlabid 
princes Abi Fihr Muhammad (217-20/832-5) and Abu 
*l-Aghlab Ibrahim (220-37/835-51), of whom the lat- 
ter in particular achieved some remarkable successes. 
It was he who, ca. 227/842, secured possession of the 
valley of Mazara, and thus of the western sector of 
the island, and immediately undertook the occupa- 
tion of the eastern sector of Sicily, which culminated 
in the taking of Messina (228-9/843) and soon after- 
wards, between 231/845 and 234/848, in the surren- 
der of Modica, Lentini and Ragusa. An experienced 
politician, who had succceded in the meantime in 
concluding an alliance with Naples and had taken 
the precaution of equipping a fleet, he had the good 
sense to entrust the conduct of the campaigns to pro- 
fessional soldiers, such as al-Fadl b. Dja‘far, the con- 
queror of Messina, and Abu ’l-Aghlab al-‘Abbas, who 
at the same time, at Butera, on the southern coast of 
the island, inflicted a crushing defeat on the Byzan- 
tines. It is to this last-named, who replaced him, on 
his death in 237/851, as third wai, that credit belongs 
for the capture, on 26 Shawwal 244/26 January 859, 
of Kasryannih, for thirty years the pivot of the Byzan- 
tine defensive system. With his successors, Khafadja 
b. Sufyan (247-55/862-9) and his son Muhammad 
(killed in 257/871), the advance of the Muslims 
towards eastern Sicily, in spite of mutinies on the part 
of the troops, which cost the lives of both generals, 
became increasingly menacing, and led to the surren- 
der of Noto (250/864) and of Troina (251/865), in 
addition to a number of incursions against Taormina, 
Catania and Syracuse. The privilege of capturing the 
capital itself was to fall much later to Dja‘far b. 
Muhammad al-Tamimi, who on 15 Ramadan 264/21 
May 878, after a siege of nine months, succeeded in 
taking Syracuse, the objective of Muslim attacks for 
the past fifty years. During the last quarter of the 
century the situation became somewhat chaotic, as a 
result of mutinies and civil wars, most of them cen- 
tred on Agrigento and Palermo, but this did not pre- 
vent the Muslim forces from pursuing the occupation 
of the Demona Valley (at the north-eastern corner of 
the island), as well as launching raids against Catania 
and Taormina. It was the fall of this city, on 22 
Sha‘ban 289/1 August 902, which finally crowned the 
Muslim conquest. The protagonist of this last act was 
the ninth Aghlabid prince himself, Ibrahim II (in 
power since 261/875), who decided to abdicate in 
favour of his son ‘Abd Allah, in order to take charge, 
in his place, of military operations in Sicily. 
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Reduced henceforward to the status of a province 
of Ifrtkiya, Sicily followed the same historical path 
as the colonial power, even when, in 296/909, the 
Fatimid movement dealt a death-blow to the Aghlabid 
dynasty. However, the reception accorded to the Shi‘T 
propaganda of the new masters, which was manifested 
in the support offered to the Berber element (con- 
centrated in Agrigento) at the expense of the Arab 
element (localised in Palermo), was anything but 
favourable, with the result that the first lieutenant of 
the Mahdi ‘Ubayd Allah, Ibn Abi ‘l-Khinzir, soon 
had to be recalled. The refusal to compromise with 
heterodoxy led to the formation of an overt opposi- 
tion, symbolised by a remarkable individual, a cer- 
tain Ahmad b. Kurhub, who, between 300/913 and 
304/916, was the spokesman of the Sunni restoration 
and of loyalism to the caliphate of Baghdad. The 
repression which ensued was soon succeeded by a 
period of stability, owed to the discretion of the gov- 
ernor Salim b. Rashid (304-25/917-37) and to an 
improved administration, until a fresh outbreak of dis- 
order required his replacement by the energetic sol- 
dier Khalil b. Ishak (325-30/937-41). The latter took 
the decision to build within Palermo the citadel of 
al-Khalisa, which did not suffice, apparently, to dis- 
courage all aspirations towards revolt, in view of the 
fact that the Fatimid caliph found it necessary, in 
337/948, to transfer the administration of Sicily to 
al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Kalbr. 

Thus began the amirate of the Kalbids, which was 
to become hereditary, in response to the actions of 
the Fatimids who, after their transfer to Egypt (362/ 
973), turned their attention away from Sicily. In the 
first half of the century, during which power was in 
the hands of the new masters, Sicily experienced the 
golden age of the Arab domination, both on the level 
of political prestige and military success, and of cul- 
tural prosperity (despite certain negative traits in the 
account, mentioned above, by Ibn Hawkal, present 
on the scene in 362/972-3). It is to the two sons of 
the founder of the dynasty, Ahmad b. Hasan (342- 
58/953-69) and ‘Ali b. Hasan (359-72/970-82), that 
the régime owes its attainment of the high point of 
its power: the former, who finally put an end to the 
disorder of eastern Sicily, where he suppressed, in 351/ 
962, the revolt of Taormina, renamed al-Mu‘izziyya 
in honour of the caliph of Cairo, regained control of 
Rametta and ravaged Messina, after the memorable 
naval engagement known as “the battle of the Strait”; 
the latter, who was responsible for the last great vic- 
tory of the Muslims of Sicily over the Christians, near 
Rossano in Calabria, where he could boast of hav- 
ing been invited by the Byzantines themselves to join 
an alliance against Otto II, before dying in battle. 
Although peace and prosperity, subsequently assured 
and almost personified by Abu ‘l-Futih Yusuf (379- 
88/989-98), continued even after the forced retire- 
ment of the amir, who was paralysed by a stroke, the 
seduction of worldly pleasures proved fatal to his son 
and successor Dja‘far (in power until 410/1019), to 
the extent that it even provoked a fratricidal war. 
With him and after him, nothing could halt the decline 
of the Kalbid dynasty, reduced under Ahmad al-Akhal 
(410-29/1019-38), to begging for the aid of the old 
Byzantine enemy, and to submitting, on the other 
hand, to the depredations of the Zirids, heutenants 
of the Fatimids in Ifrikiya since 362/973. With the 
last scion of the line of Abu ’l-Futah Yasuf, al-Hasan, 
known as al-Samsam (431-45/1040-53), Sicily under- 
went a period of anarchy in which political unity dis- 
integrated and the amirate collapsed, to the benefit 





of lesser principalities, by a process similar to that 
which affected the mulik al-tawa’if [q.v.] in Spain at 
the same time. Individuals bearing the title of 4a’id, 
appearing on the scene during this final act of the 
drama of the Kalbid dynasty, took control of a situ- 
ation which was soon to be subject to the arbitration 
of the Normans. 

(c) The Norman and Swabian period 

In the conflict which erupted between these minor 
warlords, those who gained the upper hand were the 
ka@id of Syracuse Ibn al-Thumna [9.v.], and his adver- 
sary Ibn al-Hawwas [q.v.], based at Kasryannih, from 
where he controlled the centre of the island. It was 
in fact the hostility between them which provoked 
the intervention of the count Roger d’Hauteville, who 
in February 1061 landed near Messina, coming to the 
aid of Ibn al-Thumna. Taking advantage of battles 
in which the Muslims expended their last remaining 
resources, and of which even the two rivals were soon 
to be the victims, Roger and his brother Robert le 
Guiscard, returning to the island in force in 1071, 
set about occupying the territory, starting with Palermo, 
which capitulated in January 1072. They were con- 
fronted however by stubborn resistance on the part 
of Benavert [9.v.], the last champion of Islam in Sicily, 
who succeeded in holding them in check for a quar- 
ter of a century, and fell in the naval battle of Syracuse 
in 1086. The conquest was completed in 1091, with 
the surrender of Noto, which marked the end of the 
period of Arab domination. 

Having first encamped in the south of the penin- 
sula, and now also established in Sicily, the Normans 
pursued the struggle against the Muslims at sea, with 
the imperialist aim of controlling the central Mediter- 
ranean. Especially under the long reign of Roger II 
(1111-54), who became in 1130 king of Sicily, of 
Calabria and of Apulia, with the aid of powerful 
fleets, led by such prestigious admirals as George of 
Antioch and Christodoulos, they succeeded in occu- 
pying, between 1135 and 1153, the entire coast of 
Ifrikiya, from Tripoli to Bone. And even after the 
advance of the Almohads had put an end to this 
adventure in North Africa, they renewed their attacks, 
under the last sovereign William II, this time against 
the Egypt of Salah al-Din (1169 and 1174). 

As for the Arabs who became their subjects in 
Sicily, now that their effort as warriors for the djihad, 
after more than two-and-a-half centuries, was finally 
exhausted, their lot was to serve in the ranks of the 
conquerors, who furthermore appreciated their valour, 
to the extent of discouraging their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. This integration of Muslims into the army was 
nothing other than an aspect of the singular symbiosis 
which the Norman sovereigns, engaged as they were 
as knights of Christianity, sought to establish among 
the various cultures present in their state, in a spirit 
of tolerance based on both enlightened and pragmatic 
considerations. It is certain that the Arabs who, instead 
of emigrating, chose to live under the conquest, were 
guaranteed rights of citizenship in the framework of 
a feudal system established by the new régime, with 
a status which varied according to the different con- 
ditions imposed at the time of the conquest. It is this 
which emerges from the information supplied by the 
documents known as djara’id (sing. garida), also called 
plataea, which set out the different legal and social 
levels, defining the status, on the one hand, of the 
people of the countryside, having limited rights, if not 
reduced to outright slavery, and on the other that of 
the urban classes, who enjoyed equal, or almost equal 
treatment to that of the other subjects. In addition, 
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there was an élite of senior officials, in the entourage 
of the prince himself, where their presence bestowed 
a living and distinctive stamp of Arabism upon numer- 
ous persistent aspects of Arab civilisation, such as the 
ceremonial of the court, the chancellery, the system 
of land taxation, and currency, with the technical 
language applied to them. The favour accorded to 
Arabism and to Islam by the sovereign, already made 
explicit in the writings of al-Idrist with regard to 
Roger II, is also a theme, this time in reference to 
William II, in the text, mentioned above, of Ibn 
Djubayr, the richest Arabic literary source available, 
with its somewhat contradictory testimony, for the 
Arabo-Norman century, a period during which the 
Arabo-Muslim community of Sicily, neutralised from 
a political point of view, succeeded against all ex- 
pectation, and albeit precariously, in maintaining its 
religious, economic and cultural vitality. 

The bloody riots of which the Muslims were victims 
in 1161 under William I, and especially in 1189-90, 
with the severing of the lineage of Hauteville, were 
only the prelude to the end. Embroiled in the struggles 
between Tancred of Lecce and Henry VI of Hohen- 
staufen, respectively bastard son and son-in-law of 
Roger II, who were rivals in the succession to William 
II, the Muslims, persecuted by the princes and harassed 
by the Christian feudal system, took to the country- 
side and formed a resistance movement, or even re- 
sorted to brigandage. Anarchy persisted even after 
the accession of Frederick II, who as late as 1219-22 
was obliged to crush a revolt of Muslims occupying 
the citadels of Jato and Entella. The heroes of this 
episode were the character whom western sources call 
Mirabetto, and his daughter whose proud spirit lives 
on in a text recently discovered, with the account, 
both tragic and romantic, of her death. Since even 
after this the resistance of the Muslims persisted, being 
all the more dangerous in that its points of resistance 
were hidden in the mountains, Frederick II, deter- 
mined to assert his authority over all opposition, did 
not hesitate to resort to the extreme measure of mass 
deportation. In stages and over a period of several 
decades, tens of thousands of Muslims were uprooted, 
to be resettled in Apulia. Detached from any kind of 
political or cultural life, Sicilian Arabism which had 
enjoyed such prosperity in the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies, lived out its final phase confined within the 
colony of Lucera, until its annihilation, in 1300, by 
the Angevins. In this regard, history can only draw 
attention to the sad paradox according to which the 
political and human presence of Arab Islam in Sicily 
was sacrificed in the interests of the state by a sov- 
ereign, none other shall Frederick II who, nourished 
by Arabic culture since his youth, never ceased 
throughout his life to express his sympathy for it and 
his interest in it. 

(d) Cultural life 

While it is quite natural to compare, from a cul- 
tural point of view, in the context of western Islam, 
Sicily with Spain, it should not be too surprising to 
find that the literary and scientific output of the 
Sicilian Muslims is not comparable in its entirety to 
that of the scholars and erudite writers of al-Andalus. 
It is not unreasonable to add that, while the loss of 
many of its products is certainly regrettable, the cul- 
tural gulf between Sicily and Spain is an established 
fact, which no new discovery, an improbable event 
in any case, is likely to modify significantly. In terms 
of an objective judgment of what has survived, it is 
impossible to avoid gaining the impression that this 
Sicilian Arabism, in the literary sphere, with a few 





exceptions, was as modest as it was rather imper- 
sonal. In other words, there is no likelihood of find- 
ing productions exceeding the limits of a literature 
which is quite traditional, in both Arabic and Islamic 
terms: technical works of kira’ai, of hadith or of fikh, 
treatises of grammar and of philology, and finally a 
poetry fixed in conventional moulds. This observation 
serves moreover to stress the absence, from the works 
of the Arabic authors of Sicily, of specific traits, to 
the intense regret of those who would like to find 
here references to the society and environment of the 
time, considerably more concrete than the nostalgic 
echoes, as sentimental as they are vague, preserved 
in the verses of Ibn Hamdis [g..] and of other exiled 
ts. 

All this said, it is probably fair to acknowledge 
that, if Arab culture in Sicily did not have the same 
opportunity to develop as elsewhere, the blame for 
this belongs to a considerable extent to the eventful 
history of the Arabs in the island. It must therefore 
be admitted that the vicissitudes and instabilities of 
the Arab domination, in addition to its brevity (two- 
and-a-half centuries, compared with seven centuries 
of Andalusian Arabism), strongly affected any cultural 
prowess. So matters stood during the Aghlabid and 
Fatimid periods, until the twm of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury when, for the first time, the Kalbid amirate suc- 
ceeded in creating conditions favourable to the arts 
and the sciences, a state of affairs also achieved by 
the Rogers and Williams in the 12th century and, 
after them, in the first half of the following century, 
by Frederick II. The fact remains that it was the pre- 
cariousness of the political situation, as exemplified by 
the Christian reconquest on the part of the Normans, 
which was responsible for the singular phenomenon 
of a mass emigration of scholars to the Maghrib, al- 
Andalus and Egypt, in a process contrary to that 
which formerly had often seen the arrival on the 
Sicilian scene of some itinerant scholar or another. 
The devastating effect which this diaspora of the Arab 
intelligentsia of Sicily was to have on its cultural pat- 
rimony was hardly to be compensated for by the 
attribute of al-Sikillt which these people continued to 
attach to their names. But if in fact it only survives 
as an exterior brand, making no contribution to the 
intellectual life of Sicily, it has proved sufficient, in 
modern times, to arouse the patriotic ardour of 
M. Amari, restoring the memory of these individuals, 
effaced as it had been, to the annals of the cultural 
exploits of Sicilian Arabism. 

A survey of the latter, which would seek to do 
more than amassing purely onomastic information, 
must, however, be confined to generalities, otherwise 
preserving only the memory of persons and of works 
which have left an appreciable trace. Given the cul- 
tural conformism of Sicilian society in relation to the 
international Islamic community, it is important to 
stress specifically the primacy of fkA and the total 
ascendancy of Malikism, emanating from Kayraw4n, 
over the Sicilian centres of judicial training. This fact 
seems almost personified by the figure of Asad b. al- 
Furat, the pioneer of the conquest and, at the same 
time, the first promulgator of the Maliki system, in 
alternation with the more authentic version of Sahniin 
{¢.v.], imported by his disciples with their commen- 
taries on his celebrated Mudawwana: Yahya b. ‘Umar 
(d. 291/903), Maymiin b. ‘Amr (d. 316/928) and Luk- 
man b. Yusuf (d. 318/930). With the latter, also wor- 
thy of mention is the eminent jurist Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Yiinus (d. 451/1059), but it was in the 
following century that judicial theory attained its high- 
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est point with the amam al-Mazari (d. 595/1141 [¢.v.}), 
the author among other works of a commentary on 
the Muwatta’, and also renowned as a traditionist on 
account of his al-Mu‘lim bi-fawa?td Kitab Muslim. The 
fact that this last-named work has been preserved, 
fortunately, in a number of manuscripts, does justice 
to some extent to the genre of traditionist studies, 
represented by a host of specialists, whose writings 
have, however, not survived. A somewhat better fate 
seems to have been reserved for the other canonical 
branch of religious studies, that concentrating on 
the text of the Kurdn, judging by the contributions 
of Isma‘Zl b. Khalaf (d. 455/1063), with his ‘Unwan 
fi ‘l-kir@ at, and especially of Ibn al-Fahham (d. 516/ 
1122 [g.v.]), with an analogous treatise, the Tadjrid ft 
bughyat al-murid. The interest also taken in grammar 
by this scholar, as a disciple in Egypt of Babashadh 
[g.v.], whose glosses to his famous Mukaddima he trans- 
mitted, serves as a reminder of the favour constantly 
enjoyed in Sicily by philology, in the broadest sense 
of the term: from the pure grammatical science, inau- 
gurated by Ibn al-Birr (see above) and cultivated sub- 
sequently by, among others, al-Kattani (d. 512/1118), 
to lexicography, represented especially by the Tathkif 
al-lisin of the purist Ibn Makki [9.v.], a precious doc- 
ument for the study of the dialect of Sicily in rela- 
tion to Maghnbi Arabic; and in addition, the art of 
poetry, imported from Ifrikiya, with its masterpiece 
al-Umda by Ibn Rashik (d. 462/1070 {g¢.2.]), and finally 
literary history, dominated by the figure of Ibn al- 
Katta‘ (d. 515/1121 [9.v.]), probably the most erudite 
of Sicilian critics. Although like many others, he left 
Sicily when it fell under Christian domination, he 
remained loyal to the values of his own culture, seek- 
ing out its language and its texts, and following the 
particular objective of collecting its poetic remnants 
in the anthology al-Durra al-khatira, which comprised 
accounts of 170 authors with 20,000 verses (!). It is, 
however, most regrettable that of such a rich reper- 
toire al] that is known is the minimal portion pre- 
served by two abridgments and by al-‘ImAd al-Isfahani 
[g.v.] in a special section of his Kharida; the loss is 
made worse by the fact that the gap is not filled at 
all by other sources, such as the Mukhtar, composed 
a little later by Ibn Bashran (d. 561/1166). 

Partial and fragmentary though it is, the available 
documentation leads to the conclusion that Sicily, in 
terms of the production of verse, which first became 
known in the period of the Kalbids, generally remained 
within the parameters of the Arab tradition, whether 
through the number and the fecundity of poets, or 
rather of rhymers, or through the predilection, shared 
with the poetic language of other countries, for the 
themes of courtly panegyric or of affected description. 
Paradoxically, if any new upsurge in poetic activity 
took place, however limited, it was as a result of the 
upheaval caused by the Norman invasion, and this 
last rekindling of ghdd followed by the epilogue, 
painful for many, of exile. Memory of and nostalgia 
for the homeland are consequently the inspiration for 
the most personal verses of certain poets, primarily 
Ibn Hamdis (see above), the only one whose Diwan, 
of 6,000 verses in total, has survived in its entirety, 
along with the other, considerably more modest, of 
‘Alr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Billantbi (5th/11th cen- 
tury). But this was not an absolute rule, since there 
were writers who gladly adjusted to the new situa- 
tion, not hesitating to exploit their talent to describe, 
in verses as precious as they are sincerely emotional, 
the favoured haunts of the princes: these include ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Butiri (= of Butera), writ- 





ing a poem devoted to the royal palace of Palermo, 
and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-‘Abbis al-Itrabanishi (= of 
Trapani), celebrating the former charm of al-Fawwara, 
the splendid villa of Roger II. A little later, under 
William II, is located the somewhat enigmatic figure 
of Ibn Kalakis (d. 567/1172 [g.v.]), a native of Egypt, 
whose verses, especially those contained in al-Zahr 
al-basim, dealing with his visit to the island in 
564/1168-9, should be considered the last poetic echo 
in the Arabic language produced by Sicily. 

Bearing in mind this quite considerable corpus of 
poetry, it is all the more surprising to note the almost 
total absence of prose, whether in the context of histo- 
niography or of parenesis or, more especially, of adab. 
Setting aside the anonymous Chronicle, known as the 
Cambridge chronicle, composed also in Greek, the only 
two attempts at a history of Arab Sicily, as already 
mentioned at the outset, have disappeared; all that 
remains is to mention the remarkable polygraph Ibn 
Zafar (d. 565/1170 {9.v.]), associated particularly with 
the pleasing treatise on good government, the Sulwan 
al-muta‘, made famous by the translation of Amari 
under the title of Conforti poktict. But it was outside 
the sphere of literary prose that Sicilian Arabism, 
enjoying the patronage of the Normans, achieved the 
exceptional, even unique success, represented by the 
often-mentioned work of al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-mushtak ft 
ikhtirak al-afak, otherwise known as Kitab Rig@jar, from 
the name of the sovereign who inspired it, Roger II, 
whose deeply-felt admiration of the civilisation and, 
in particular, the science of the Arabs is well reflected 
in this compendium of geographical information. The 
extent to which Arab science, as well as the Arabic 
language, was a welcome guest in his court, is illus- 
trated among other things by the (partial) translation 
into Latin, from an Arabic version, of Ptolemy’s Optics, 
made by the amir Eugenius, as well as the singular 
novelty of the installation at the royal palace of a 
hydraulic clock by the Andalusian sage Abu ’I-Salt 
Umayya [q.2.]. 

This privileged situation did not remain isolated, 
but was fortunately revived under Frederick II who, 
with his spirit of universal tolerance, made of Palermo 
an incomparable crucible of civilisations, and of his 
court a cosmopolitan meeting-place of scholars, Latins 
and Greeks, Jews and Arabs. Among these at least 
two should be mentioned: Michel Scotus, already ren- 
owned as a translator at Toledo, who spent his last 
years, between 1227 and 1235, in the service of Frede- 
rick II, translating the zoological section of Avicenna’s 
Shifa’ (Abbreviatio Avicennae de animalibus), and compos- 
ing two books on astrology and one on physiognomy; 
then Theodore of Antioch, who in 1236 replaced 
Michel Scotus in the office of royal astrologer, was 
entrusted with the composition of official letters in 
Arabic, and translated, under the title De scientia venandi 
per aves, an Arabic treatise by a certain Moamin on 
hunting with falcons, which Frederick II used for his 
own De arte venandi cum avibus. 

The sympathy for Arabo-Islamic civilisation felt by 
Frederick II was not at all an episodic attitude nor 
was it circumscribed, as might be suggested by this 
somewhat eccentric treatise on falconry, but arose 
from his intellectual moulding and was nourished by 
his versatile scientific curiosity. The latter was applied 
equally to mathematics and astrology, optics and 
alchemy, physics and medicine, branches of knowl- 
edge all dating back, as is well known, to a Greek 
origin, but conveyed to the West through the inter- 
mediacy of the Arabs and of their language, blessed 
as it was with remarkable flexibility. Also striking is 
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the singular role which this sympathy played at the 
level of personal relations maintained, on the one 
hand, with the Muslim princes, starting with al-Malik 
al-Kamil [see aL-KAmiL], the Ayytbid sultan of Egypt, 
and on the other, with the scholars, whom he habit- 
ually consulted with lists of questions. Thus, just as 
he had previously inquired of Michel Scotus regard- 
ing many cosmological subjects, he did not hesitate 
to seek the advice of Muslim scholars everywhere con- 
cerning a series of metaphysical questions, the Masa’ il 
Stkilliya, according to the title of the Oxford unicum, 
which conveys the responses of Ibn Sab‘in [9.v.]; this 
evocation of the philosopher of Murcia puts the fin- 
ishing touches to the eclecticism of a proto-Renaissance, 
personified by Frederick II. After him, his son Manfred 
remained loyal, although on a considerably reduced 
scale, to this tradition of respect for Arab culture, evi- 
denced by the reception accorded in 1261 to the 
ambassador of the Mamlik sultan Baybars [¢.v.], the 
famous historian Ibn Wasil [g.0.], by the foundation 
at Lucera, according to the latter, of a “House of 
Science”, and finally by the patronage extended to 
Hermann the German (Hermanus Teutonicus), in his 
capacity as translator of the Middle Commentary of 
Ibn Rushd [¢.v.] on Aristotle’s Ethics. A little later, 
when Charles of Anjou had eliminated the line of 
the Hohenstaufens in 1268, it was in the realm of 
medical science that Sicilian Arabism spoke its last 
word, even though in the voice of two Jewish schol- 
ars: Moses of Palermo, who in 1277 translated into 
Latin, under the title De curationibus infirmitatum equo- 
rum, the Arabic version (no longer in existence) of a 
text of Pseudo-Hippocrates; and Faradj b. Salim of 
Agrigento (alias Moses Farachi, Faragut), translator, in 
1280, of the Takwim al-abdan (= Tacuinus aegritudinum) 
of Ibn Djazla [g.v.], but especially, in 1279, of the 
major treatise by al-Razi [9.v.], al-Hawi (in Latin, 
Continens). A finer tribute on the part of Sicily to Arab 
science cannot be imagined. 
(e) Arab survivals in Stily 

Exhausted now even in its cultural vitality, and 
with its political presence long since effaced, Sicilian 
Arabism was not reduced to silence. It continues, even 
in the present day, to speak through the medium of 
the products of its artistic talent, as well as through 
the innumerable echoes of its language, incessantly 
repeated in Sicilian demotic speech. Of this perma- 
nence, the most striking feature is the Islamic influ- 
ence retained in the structure of habitat, urban and 
rural, best preserved in the minor centres, where later 
arrangements have overturned to a lesser extent the 
original urban plan. If it is not always easy to recog- 
nise in Sicilian towns the structure of a Muslim urban 
ambience, where a fortified space was separated from 
the residential quarters, and the latter in turn divided 
between the madina and the suburbs (in Sicilian rabaiz), 
what is perceptible everywhere, whether in the case 
of towns or villages, is the typically Arab road net- 
work, with its hierarchy of principal and secondary 
routes, down to lanes and dead-ends, often blocked by 
small courtyards, denoted by the customary technical 
terms (shan‘, darb, zuka@k), sometimes bizarrely altered. 

But nowhere are the traces of Muslim civilisation 
in Sicily as visible as in the edifices of that architec- 
ture which is correctly described as Arabo-Norman, 
represented mostly in the West and concentrated espe- 
cially at Palermo. And while it seems appropriate, in 
regard to this cultural revenge, to repeat the ancient 
dictum, that Arabia, defeated by arms, subjugated its 
conquerors with its genius, the Norman princes also 
deserve credit for not having imposed Gothic traits 


on the face of their capital, in place of the Oriental 
character given it by the Muslims. At the most, they 
were content to add to the Oriental stylistic elements, 
including those introduced by the Byzantines, such 
European features as could reasonably co-exist with 
them. The result of this eclecticism, the artistic equiv- 
alent of their tolerance in politics and religion, was 
the realisation of an original scheme without parallel 
in Europe and also distinct from anything to be found 
in the Orient. 

Examples of this combination, where arabesques 
are mingled with mosaics and where the geometric 
marquetries of Muslim art alternate with the curvi- 
linear polychromes of the Byzantine tradition, are evi- 
dently to be found principally in religious monuments, 
even if churches such as St. Jean of the Eremites 
(1132), St. Mary of the Amiral (1143), alias Martorana, 
and St. Cataldo (ca. 1160) and the Dome of Monreale 
(1174), display architectural and decorative forms which 
are clearly of Arab inspiration. These features include 
the compact frame of the building and the arrange- 
ment of spaces, the decoration of the exterior by 
means of blind interlaced arches, use of the so-called 
Moorish arch in all its varied forms, hemispherical 
cupolas covered in red plaster and crenellations of 
Arab type, friezes with engraved inscriptions, systems 
of niches (mukamas [q.v.]), culminating in the unique 
phenomenon, in the pavilion of the cloister of Mon- 
reale, of a jet of water gushing from a marble foun- 
tain modelled in the form of the trunk of a stylised 
palm-tree. These are the elements which are to be 
found in their purest state in secular buildings, freed 
from all religious constraints, such as those which the 
Norman princes built in the western and southern 
outskirts of Palermo, conceived as magical residences, 
surrounded by gardens and ornamental lakes, places 
of ease and recreation, “disposed around the town”— 
according to the image coined by Ibn Djubayr—“like 
a necklace on the bosom of a girl”. Of these pearls, 
those which survive in a state which permits appre- 
ciation of the structure at least, are the Zisa (= al- 
‘Aziza “the glorious” or “the precious”), begun by 
William I and completed by his son, the Cuba (= al- 
Kubba, “the cupola”), a pavilion of festivities, built in 
1180 by William II, and near it the little Cuba, finally 
the castle of Maredolce or Favara (= al-Fawwara “the 
bubbling”, a term applied to a spring), which Roger 
II built on the foundations of the Kasr Dja‘far, named 
after this Kalbid amir (998-1019), but which is now 
no more than a ruin. 

The splendour, which one would have to seek in 
vain among these remains, is to be found elsewhere, 
in the Palatine Chapel, constructed in the interior of 
the royal palace by Roger II, between 1132 and 1143. 
Here, the sumptuous ceiling in carved wood of the 
central nave, joined to the supporting walls by an 
ornate structure of corbels with mukamnas, unfolds within 
twenty caissons a cycle of paintings which constitutes 
one of the most remarkable productions of Islamic 
art in this domain. They develop the theme of the 
apotheosis of the sovereign, represented in the con- 
text of his recreations: at the hunt, surrounded by 
knights and falconers, or seated at a banquet, amid 
a throng of cup-bearers and revellers, dancers and 
tumblers, chess-players and musicians. Around him it 
is the entire universe which seems to turn. Such is 
the meaning of this gorgeous fresco, animated with 
living scenes, populated by animals, real or mythical, 
realistic in the details of an evolved material culture 
and enigmatic in the evocation of symbols and of 
myths. It is the homage paid to the magnanimous 
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king by the imagination of art, matched by the trib- 
ute which scientific rationalism, through the talent of 
al-Idrisi, was to offer him soon afterwards. While on 
the subject of artistic creation, this brief glimpse at 
“posthumous” Sicilian Arabism should not be con- 
cluded without mention of the superb cloak (now 
in Vienna), which was woven for the coronation of 
Roger II, an incomparable masterpiece of the royal 
workshop known as the tiraz [q.v.]. 

But the survival of Arab culture in Sicily has an 
aspect which is, if possible, even more durable: it is 
the extent to which, grafted onto the language of its 
people, it remains an inherent part of its life, in spite 
of the ravages of time. It is obvious that the provi- 
sion of isolated examples would not be adequate to 
reproduce the real dimensions of a global process, 
which has penetrated the lexicon with words of gen- 
eral usage, such as verbs, adjectives or even phrases, 
but especially with a number of technical terms con- 
cerning either the natural environment, or the human 
universe, its activities and institutions. Leaving this 
task to the specialised works mentioned below, it will 
suffice to recall how many Sicilian family names are 
of Arab origin, and how many toponyms have left, 
in geography and in history, in short, in the culture 
of Sicily, an ineradicable Arab stamp (see 2. below). 
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and U. Scerrato, Gli Arabi in Italia, Milan 1979, 

35-105, 149-221, 307-42, 359-98, with bibl. On 

particular themes there are numerous essays by 

F. Gabrieli, most of them reprinted in Pagine 

arabo-siciliane, Mazara del Vallo 1986, and by 

U. Rizzitano, collected in the volume Storia e cul- 

tura nella Sicilia saracena, Palermo 1975. For the 

Aghlabid period, the survey by M. Talbi, L’émirat 

aghlabide, Paris 1966, 380-536, remains of the high- 

est importance. Of special interest is the reconstruc- 
tion of facts by PJ. Alexander on Les débuts des 
conquétes arabes en Sicile et la tradition apocalyptique byzan- 

tinoslave, in Boll. Centro Studi Filol. e Ling. Siciliani, xii 

(1973), 7-37. Also worthy of mention are the con- 

tributions by Mme. A. De Simone, Palermo nei geografi 

e viaggiatori arabi del Medioevo, in Studi Magrebini, ii 

(1968), 129-89; eadem, L’Ema nei geografi e viaggia- 

tori arabi del Medioevo, in Studi arabo-tslamici, Mazara 

del Vallo 1982, 9-33; eadem, La descrizione dell’ltalia 
nel Rawd al-mi‘tar di al-Himyari, Mazara del Vallo 

1984; and eadem, Al-Zahr al-basim di Ibn Qalagis e 


le vicende dei musulmani nella Sicilia normanna (as yet 

unpublished). For Arabo-Sicilian poetry, the best 

versions in western languages are still those of 

A. von Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Araber in Spanien 

und Sicilien, Stuttgart 1877. Among studies con- 

cerning art, that by U. Monneret de Villard, Le 
pitture musulmane al soffitto della Cappella Palatina in 

Palermo, Rome 1950, remains a classic. In the lin- 

guistic field, to the basic work by G.B. Pellegrini, 

Gh arabismi nelle lingue neolatine, Brescia 1972, 2 vols., 

in the chapters dealing with Sicily (= i, 129-332), 

should be added G. Caracausi, Arabismi medievali di 

Sicilia, Palermo 1983. For the Jews in Muslim Sicily, 

see M. Gil, Sicily 827-1072, in light of the Geniza doc- 

uments and parallel sources, in Italia judaica. Gli Ebret 
in Sicilia sino all’espulsione del 1492. Atti del V convegno 

intemazionale Palermo, 15-19 giugno 1992, Rome 1995, 

96-171. Finally, attention should be drawn to the 

sumptuous book describing Sicilian gastronomy of 

Arab origin by T. D’Alba, La cucina siciliana dh 

derivazione araba, Palermo, Vittorietti ed., 1980. 

(R. Trait) 

2. The Arabic toponomy. 

Scientifically-based research on the toponomy of 
Sicily in the period of the Arab conquest begins with 
Michele Amari. In his Biblioteca arabo-sicula, Leipzig 
1857, with its two Appendices of 1875 and 1887, he 
endeavoured to collect together, in effect, all the Arabic 
texts relating to the history, geography and literature 
of the island. In the final Jndex in Arabic characters 
and including all types of names, he gave an outline 
list of the Arabic and Arabised place names of Sicily. 
Then, in 1901, on the occasion of the centenary of 
Amari’s birthday, two other volumes of texts appeared 
(Centenario della nascita di Michele Amani. Scrith di filolo- 
gia e storia araba, Palermo 1910, 2 vols.). Finally, a 
century after the publication of the Biblioteca, Umberto 
Rizzitano published a final collection of texts (Nuove 


Sonti per la storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, in RSO, xxxii 


{1957], 531-55). Yet curious though it may seem, no- 
one has as yet compiled a complete list of the Arabic 
place names of Sicily. 

According to historical information, these names 
should date from the period between 256/870 and 
462/1070, that of the Arab occupation of the island. 
One should nevertheless note that the Arabic toponomy 
did not change immediately on the Norman invasion, 
well illustrated by the description of Sicily (occupy- 
ing forty large-format pages: Opus geographicum, fasc. 5, 
Naples-Rome 1975, sectio secunda, 583-626, Ital. tr. 
in Rizzitano, If libro di Ruggero, Palermo n.d. [1966], 
153) of the complete edition of the K Rigjar or 
K. Nuzhat al-mushtak of al-Idrisi written towards the 
middle of the 6th/12th century, hence almost a cen- 
tury after the end of Arab domination. 

From a linguistic point of view, the Sicilian place 
names of this period can be divided into two groups: 
a first one made up of names in origin Greek, Latin 
or otherwise but then Arabised, and a second one of 
Arabic names. With the end of Arab domination, part 
of these place names disappeared, whilst others under- 
went phonetic adaptations before assuming their recent 
form. In the first group, one may cite: Karinish (Ital. 
Carini), al-Kariintyya (Ital. Caronia), Kataniya (Ital. 
Catania), Djulfidh (Ital. Cefali), Djafala (Ital. Cefala 
(Diana), Kurlyiin (Ital. Corleone), Balarm (Ital. 
Palermo), Fikida (Ital. Filicudi), Lanbadisha (Ital. 
Lampedusa) and Lidar (Ital. Lipari). 

The second group contains two types. (1) Where 
Arabic terms have had their Italian equivalents, with 
no connection in sense, substituted e.g. al-Asnam > 
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Selinunte, al-Karib > the river Bilici, Namiisa > the 
island of Linosa, and Kisira [see KAwsARA] > Pantel- 
laria. (2) Where Arabic terms have been Italianised, 
e.g. Wadi 71-Tin > Dittano, Marsa ‘Ali > Marsala, al- 
Khalisa > Kalsa and Shakka > Sciacca. 

Even so, there remain some names difficult to clas- 
sify, because they are made up of two elements, one 
of which is translated whilst the other is Italian. This 
is the case with ‘Uyin ‘Abbas “the Fountains of 
‘Abbas”, which has become Tre Fontane, or Tirsat 
Abr Thawr, the modern Porto Palo. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Amari, Storia’, Catania 1939, with an 
Indice topografico at 1000-24; C.B. Pellegrini, Termi- 
nologia geografica araba in Sicilia, in AIUON, Sezione 
linguistica (1961), 109-201; idem, Onomastica e topono- 
mastica araba in Italia, in Atti del Congresso Internazionale 
di Scienze Onomastiche, iii, Florence 1963, 445-77; 
idem, Gli arabismi nelle lingue neolatine con speciale riguardo 
all’Italia, Brescia 1972, 739 and esp. Terminologia geo- 
grafica araba in Sicilia, 237-332; idem, Ricerche sug 
arabismi italiani con particolare riguardo alla Sicilia, 
Palermo 1989, 281; G. Trovato, Sopravuivenze arabe 
in Sicilia, Monreale 1949, 423; L. Bernabo-Brea, 
Lipari, i vulcani, Vinferno e San Bartolomeo. Le isole Eolie 
dal tardo antico ai Normanni, in Bizantini e Musulmani 
in Sicilia, Syracuse 1981, 24-89. (G. Oman) 
3. Numismatics. 

It should be emphasised that the minting of Arab 
coins of Sicily is here considered only in regard to 
the actual period of Arab occupation, in its Aghlabid, 
Fatimid, Kalbid and Zirid phases, up to 462/1070. 
The Norman coins with Arabic inscriptions are not 
considered here at all. 

Arab minting in Sicily seems to have begun with 
the military conquest of the island. The first known 
money is a silver dirham, diameter 24 mm and weight 
2.90 gr and bearing the date 214/829-30. On it can 
be read the name of Muhammad al-Djawhari, on the 
order of the amir Ziyadat Allah, son of Ibrahim Ziyadat 
Allah, the Khurasanian commander to whom Harin 
al-Rashid had offered the province of Ifrikiya. The 
actual mint involved is uncertain, since the term 
Sikilliya, which can be read on the coin and which 
was later attributed to Palermo, cannot thus be con- 
sidered in any way, since the town in question had 
not yet been captured. One must also take into account 
the fact that the Arab conquest spread over almost 
a century; Palermo was conquered in 216/831, Mes- 
sina in 228/843, Noto in 257/865, Syracuse in 266/ 
878 and finally, Taormina in 289/902. In the areas 
conquered by the Arabs, the monetary system changed, 
whilst the Byzantine authorities kept in circulation the 
totally different Byzantine system based on the gold 
solidus, with its fraction of one-third (éemissis) and the 
copper follis and its multiples. 

The Arab system, on the contrary, was always based 
on bimetallism but seems to have been characterised 
by the issue of gold coins in a small format, in prac- 
tice reduced to one-quarter in comparison with the 
coins issued in the Islamic East. As for silver, after 
the minting of a sole dirham and half-dirham, one 
reached the quarter-dirham in 250/864. Later, between 
273/886 and 277/890, there comes into being a new 
silver coinage with the appearance of a miniature dir- 
ham with a weight varying between 0.17 and 0.55 gr 
and with a diameter of 9-11 mm, bearing the date 
but no indication of the place of minting. 

One type particularly introduced by the Fatimids 
was the stellate ‘arriba, whose weight was, theoreti- 
cally, according to P. Balog, 0.195 gr but which in 





practice varied between 0.65 and 1.25 gr. This small- 
sized type of coin naturally raises numerous problems 
regarding its daily use. The term stellate or étoilé 
used by the numismatics who have described it, prob- 
ably stems from the division of the obverse and reverse 
into diametric segments which divide the surface up 
into a series of little spaces vaguely reminiscent of the 
appearance of a star. 

One can only conjecture at the reasons why the 
Arab governors in Sicily adopted this bimetallic sys- 
tem, but one in miniature. 

The historical sources show that, in Fatimid Egypt 
and in its Sicilian dependency, there was no copper 
coinage. Nevertheless, there existed at that time a cer- 
tain number of glass monetary weights, on the Byzan- 
tine model, used in daily life to control the correct 
weight of the coins. Given that there was a total 
absence of copper in Fatimid Egypt, to the extent 
that it had to be imported, these weights, issued in 
large quantities could very likely be used as pieces of 
subsidiary coinage instead of a copper coinage. 
Numismatists are not agreed on this interpretation, in 
favour of which one might add that these tokens have 
been largely found in hoards, where one would cer- 
tainly not put glass weights which had no monetary 
value, and that at least 20% of these tokens are con- 
temporary imitations. 

Bibliography: D. Spinelli, Monete cufiche battute da 
Principi longobardi normanni e svevi nel Regno delle Due 
Sicilie, Naples 1844; B. Lagumina, Catalogo delle mo- 
nete arabe esistenti nella Biblioteca Comunale di Palermo, 
Palermo 1892, 236, with Pl. III; P. Balog, The Fat- 
mid glass jeton, in Ann. dell’Istituto Italiano di Numismatica, 
Parte I, vol. xviii-xix (1971-2) [Naples 1974], 175- 
264 + Pls. [IX-XX, Parte II, vol. xx (1973) [Naples 
1975], 121-212 + Pls. VI-XXII; idem, Fatimid and 
post-Fatimid glass jetons from Sicily, in Studi Magrebini, 
vii (1975), 125-48 + 2 Pls.; idem, The silver coinage 
of Arabic Sicily, in Atti della Seconda Settimana di Studi 
italo-arabi, Spoleto 9-12 October 1977, Rome, 1-21; 
idem, La monetazione della Sicilia araba ¢ le sue imita- 
ztoni nell’Italia meridionale, in Gli Arabi in Italia, Milan 
1979, 611-16, and Bibl. at 621, illustrations; R. Spahr, 
Le monete siciliane dai Bizantini a Carlo I d’Angié (582- 
1282), Ziirich-Graz 1976, 97-130. | (G. Oman) 
4, Epigraphy. 

At present in Sicily there are 82 Arabic inscrip- 
tions found either on buildings or on tombstones, to 
which another 18 texts can be added, according to 
fiterary sources. They are scattered throughout Agri- 
gento, Cefala Diana, Cefalu, Messina, Palermo, Syra- 
cuse, Termini Imerese and Trapani. 

According to the historical events that attest the 
Arab presence on the island, these inscriptions can 
be divided into the following groups: 1. inscriptions 
belonging to the period of Arab occupation of Sicily 
(827-1061); 2. inscriptions belonging to the Norman 
period (1061-1194); 3. inscriptions with dates corre- 
sponding to the Swabian period onwards; 4. inscrip- 
tions imported from Egypt and Tunisia. 

Only three inscriptions belong to the period of the 
Arab occupation. The oldest is a graffito on a baked 
brick found in a cave of Monte Bandiera on the 
island of Linosa. The text, dated 364/974, com- 
memorates the landing of Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Yuhannis 
(Yuhannas, according to Lagumina’s transcription) al- 
Sikillt. The second was inscribed on one of the gates 
of Palermo, known as Porta dei Patitelli and called 
in Arabic Bab al-bahr (Gate of the Sea), which was 
built in 942 and destroyed in the 16th century. The 
third inscription, attributed to 34(3-9)/954-61, was 
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once in the castle of Termini Imerese. It is a text 
that commemorates the erection of a building, prob- 
ably the castle itself. The sandstone blocks contain- 
ing the inscription are at present broken down into 
eleven fragments. 

To these inscriptions perhaps could be added a 
burial text, dated x7x or x9x A.H., that M. Amari 
dates back to the years 883-92 or 980-90 on the 
grounds of the only figure extant. Nowadays, this 
tombstone is preserved in the Galleria Regionale di 
Palazzo Bellomo in Syracuse. 

We may presume that the Arabic inscriptions 
belonging to the Norman period, like those belong- 
ing to the period of the Arab occupation, are of local 
origin even if Islamic burial grounds have not yet 
been discovered on the island. We know that during 
the Norman period, permanent Muslim colonies existed 
in Sicily, and Arabic was one of the languages spo- 
ken in the Court or used for official texts. Therefore 
Muslims must have enjoyed tolerance and welfare to 
enable them to afford paying such craftsmen as the 
lapicides, who besides the skill of cutting stone, must 
also have possessed a good knowledge of Islamic texts. 

A similar presumption cannot, however, be made 
regarding Arabic inscriptions found in sites where the 
Arab presence was neither stable nor lasting or for 
those dated from the Swabian period onwards, since 
those Muslims who were still on the island enjoyed 
no longer social and economic privileges. 

As to the inscriptions bearing dates belonging to 
the Norman period, it is possible to distinguish some, 
inscribed mainly on buildings, that could be called 
Norman inscriptions in Arabic characters because they 
were made in the Court workshop according to the 
taste of the Norman dynasty. The texts consist of sin- 
gle words that are expressions of good wishes, with 
frequent repetition (first half of the twelfth century). 
They seem to have a unique model, as they use the 
same phrases or words derived from the identical 
Arabic root, and most of them can be found woven 
in the inscription of the coronation mantle of Roger 
II, now preserved in Vienna. 

Furthermore, there is a group of metrical inscrip- 
tions, in praise of the rulers, placed on the palaces 
of Roger II (1105-54), William I (1154-66) and William 
TI (1166-89). The white marble slabs that decorate 
the Royal Palaces of Roger II in Palermo and Messina 
are really unique, as the inscriptions have been made 
with the technique of inlaid marble, with writing in 
serpentine and background fillers in porphyry, un- 
known to the Arabic epigraphy. 

The use of the languages of the four different eth- 
nic and religious groups living in Sicily, ie. Latin, 
Greek and Arabic, which was in one of the texts also 
written in Hebrew characters, is attested on two tomb- 
stones belonging to the parents of King Roger’s chap- 
lain, dated respectively 1141-2 and 1153, and on a 
marble slab which commemorates the installation of 
a waterclock in 1142. 

These “Norman inscriptions in Arabic characters” 
often contain terms belonging to the Oriental Christian 
vocabulary, as well as Christian symbols and a unique 
chronology which refers to the months of the Latin 
calendar and to the year of the Muslim era. The Arabic 
words also assumed new meanings related to the social 
customs and religious habits of the European courts. 

Bibliography: M. Amari, Lettre a M. Adrien de 

Longpéner sur Vorigine du palais de la Coube, prés Palerme, 

in Revue archéologique, vi (1949-50), 669-83; idem, 

Frammenti dell’iscrizione arabica della Cuba. Lettera del 

Prof. Michele Amari al Prof. A. Salinas, Palermo 1877, 





pp. 1-15 + 1 pl; idem, Su le iscriziont arabiche del 
Palazzo Regio di Messina, in Atti Acc. Lincei. Memone, 
ser. 3, vii (1881), 103-12 + 2 pls. idem, Le epigraft 
arabiche di Sicillia trascritte, tradotte e illustrate, Parte 
prima: Iscrizioni edi, in Rwista Sicula (Palermo 1869- 
72), n. ed. L. Pedone-Lauriel, Palermo 1875, pp. 
92 in 4° + 10 pls. Parte seconda: Iserizioni sepol- 
crali, Documenti per servire alla Storia di Sicilia, Societa 
siciliana per la Storia Patria, Terza serie—Epigrafia, 
vol. I, fasc. 1, Palermo 1879, pp. 1-60 + pls. I, 
IV, VI-IX, fasc. 2, Palermo 1881, pp. I-III, 61- 
169 + pls. II-III, V, X-XV; Parte terza: Iscrizioni 
domestiche, Palermo 1885, pp. 60, in 4° + 3 pls. 
Documenti per servire alla Storia di Sicilia, in Soc. sic. 
per la St. Patria, ser. 3, vol. i, fasc. 1, Palermo 1885. 
The three parts have been collected, together with 
the article on the inscriptions of the Royal Palace 
in Messina (1881), in one volume edited by F. Gab- 
rieli, Edizione nazionale delle opere di Michele Amani— 
Sere arabistica, Palermo 1971, pp. 351, in 8° + 17 
pls. (a selection of new photos). The work contains 
all the previous bibliography; B. Lagumina, Jscrizione 
arabica di Siracusa, Note Sicule Oriental, in Archivio 
Storico Siciliano, n.s., viii (Palermo 1883), 6-8 + 
1 pl; idem, Iscrizione sepolcrale araba di Marsala, in 
ibid., n.s., ix (1885), 461 + 1 pl; idem, Jscrizione 
araba di Salaparuta, in ibid., n.s., ix (1887), 446-7 + 
1 pl. idem, Sulla iscrizione quadrilingue esistente nel 
Museo Nazionale di Palermo, in ibid., xv (1890), 108- 
10 + 1 pl; idem, Jscrizione araba del Re Ruggiero 
scoperta alla Cappella Palatina in Palermo, in Rendiconti 
R. Acc. Lincei, Cl. sc. mor., ser. V, vol. ii (1893), 
231-4; idem, PALERMO—lIscriztone edile araba, Notizie 
degli scavi (agosto 1899), 305-6; idem, Jscrizione sepol- 
crale araba, in tbid., 306-8; idem, SCIACCA—Iscrizione 
sepolcrale araba, in ibid., 308-9 + 1 pl.; idem, Iscrizione 
araba di Linosa, in Archivio Storico Siciliano, n.s., xxxiii 
(1909); I. Scatturro, Storia della citta di Sciacca e dei 
comuni della contrada saccense fra il Belice e il Platant 
con aggiunzioni circa il dialetto e 1 nomi propri greci e 
arabi, a cura di Mons. Giuseppe Sacco, i, ed. G. Majo, 
Naples 1924, see XII. Avanzi arabi in Sciacca e nei 
paesi finitimi. Civilta, 186-89; RCEA; U. Monneret de 
Villard, Le pitture musulmane al soffitto della Cappella 
Palatina in Palermo, Rome 1950; G. Cultrera, 
L’Apollonion-Artemision di Ortigia in Siracusa, in Monum. 
ant. Lincei, xii (1951), cols. 701-860; Janine Sourdel- 
Thomine, Le style des inscriptions arabo-sictliennes a 
Vépoque des rois normands, in Etudes d’orientalisme dédiées 
@ la memoire de Lévi-Provengal, i, Paris 1962, 307-15; 
V. Strika, Alcuni problemi sulle terme di Cefala, in Sicilia 
Archeologica, Anno VI, nos. 21-2 (Aprile-Agosto 1973), 
23-33; F. Gabrieli and U. Scerrato (eds.), Gh Arabi 
in Itaha. Cultura, contatti, tradizioni, con saggi di 
P. Balog, A. Bausani, E. Guidoni, A.M. Piemontese, 
A. Ragona e prefazione di Giovanni Pugliese Car- 
ratelli, Milan 1979; G.M. Agnello Epigrafi arabiche 
a Stracusa. Nota bibliografica, in AA. VV., Bizantini e 
Musulmani in Suiha, Syracuse 1981, 221-36 + | pl; 
Vincenza Grassi, Iscrizioni arabe del ILI secolo dell’Egira 
a Palermo, in AION, n.s., lii (1992), 35-60 + VII pls.; 
eadem, Materiah per un Corpus delle Iscriziont Arabe in 
Italia—Iscrizioni edili ¢ funerarie, Naples 1993, 2 vols., 
pp. 393 + 289, unpublished doctoral diss., copies 
of which are filed in the Biblioteca Nazionale 
Vittorio Emanuele in Rome and in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale in Florence. The texts related to Sicily 
are in i, 66-246, and the plates in ii, 1-158. 
(VincENza Grassi) 
SIKKA (a.), literally, an iron ploughshare, and an 
iron stamp or die used for stamping coins 
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(see Lane, Lexicon, 1937). From the latter meaning, it 
came to denote the result of the stamping, ie. the 
legends on the coins, and then, the whole operation 
of minting coins. 

1. Legal and constitutional aspects. 

As in the Byzantine and Sasanid empires to which 
the Arab caliphate was heir, the right of issuing gold 
and silver coinage was a royal prerogative. Hence in 
the caliphate, the operation of stkka, the right of the 
ruler to place his name on the coinage, eventually 
became one of the insignia of royal power, linked 
with that of the khutba {q.v.], the placing of the ruler’s 
name in the bidding prayer during the Friday con- 
gregational worship. 

This right of placing the ruler’s name on the coinage 
did not appear immediately in the Islamic state. As 
is well known, up to the caliphate of the Umayyad 
‘Abd al-Malik [g.v.} at least, the former Byzantine and 
Sasanid money continued to circulate; and when the 
new holders of power within the conquered lands 
finally placed their own names on newly-minted coins 
or counterstamped them on older coins, this was not 
a sign of a prerogative reserved to the caliphs. Pro- 
vincial governors like Ziyad b. Abrhi, al-Hadjdjadj, 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad {9.v.], etc., minted coins bear- 
ing their own names only. Even when the use of the 
caliphs’ names on coins spread, certain provincial gov- 
erors continued to follow their own local minting 
practices; thus at the end of the Ist century A.H., 
the governor of North Africa Misa b. Nusayr {g.v.] 
still minted coins of his own, with legends in Latin. 
Also notable, during the period from Mu‘awiya to 
‘Abd al-Malik, was the appearance of effigies of the 
caliphs on coins, and when the rulers’ names appeared, 
these were often followed by the titles of Khalifa or 
amir al-mu’minin. Some ‘Abbasid coins did not always 
have the caliph’s name on them, but might be minted 
by the designated heir to the throne or walt ‘l-‘ahd 
or by a caliphal minister. But it became more and 
more general for the caliph’s name to take prece- 
dence, usually with their honorifics or lakabs [g.v.] also. 

With the break-up of caliphal unity, provincial gov- 
emors began to mint their own coins, placing their 
own names on them but usually continuing to place 
first the name of the reigning caliph as a witness to 
their theoretical subordination to the universal cali- 
phate. Of course, when dynasties arose in deliberate 
defiance of or emnity to the ‘Abbasids, as was the 
case with the Spanish Umayyads and the Fatimids of 
North Africa and Egypt, their coinage was a com- 
pletely independent one, with their own names only 
inscribed on the coins. 

Bibliography: Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, 
ch. 13, tr. E. Fagnan, Les statuts gouvernementaux, 
Algiers 1915, 326-30; Ibn Khaldiin, Mukaddima, ii, 
47-53, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 54-60; E. Tyan, Jnstitutions 
du droit public musulman. i. Le califat, Paris 1954, 
480-3; R. Levy, The social structure of Islam, Cambridge 
1957, 292-3. (C.E. Boswort) 
2. Coinage practice. 

In Lane’s Arabic-English lexicon, the origin of the 
word sikka is given as sakk, originally a ploughshare, 
or a nail, pin or peg of iron, thus stkka, an engraved 
piece of iron, a die for striking coins, hence maskiik, 
plural maskukat, coined money. In its literal meaning, 
stkka refers to coinage dies in a mint, in early days 
made of bronze rather than iron, which tended to 
shatter under the repeated blows of the hammering 
process that was used to transfer the inscriptions on 
the die to the metal blank or planchet. For the pur- 
poses of this section of the article, however, stkka is 





discussed in its figurative sense, the night of a Muslim 
tuler to have his name inscribed on the coinage (see 
above, 1). 

From its origins in classical antiquity until today, 
manufacture of money, and the standards controlling 
it have been under governmental supervision. The 
manufacture of coin was an important source of rev- 
enue for the government which derived from the fees, 
or seignorage, charged by the mint for converting 
unrefined metal into coin. The government stamp on 
the metal served as a guarantee of its purity, and as 
a permit for it to become legal tender within the area 
of authority where it was issued. In the city states of 
antiquity, the coinage was first identified by images 
of local gods and other symbols, and was often guar- 
anteed by the names of moneyers. Under the Roman 
and Parthian Empires, and later the Byzantines and 
Sasanids, local coinages were swept away, and replaced 
by those whose principal feature was the ruler’s bust, 
often with his name and titles, and thus monarchial 
coinage became the rule throughout the Mediterranean 
and Iranian world. 

In the time of the Prophet Muhammad the Hidjaz 
had no indigenous coinage of its own, and its mon- 
etary stock was composed of whatever coins were 
earned through trade or pilgrimage receipts. These 
were Byzantine gold and copper coins, Sasanid _sil- 
ver, and a miscellany of older coins which had 
remained in circulation long after the states which 
issued them had passed into history. The rapid spread 
of Islam, however, resulted in the acquisition of large 
quantities of Byzantine and Sasanid coins which fuel- 
led the economy of the newly-conquered territories. 
The Byzantine money came mostly from outside the 
territories conquered by the Arabs, although there was 
a long-established Byzantine mint in Alexandria, and 
another in Jerusalem operational ca. A.D. 609-15. In 
the Sasanid lands in the east, however, the Arabs 
acquired control of many local mints. The silver coin- 
age struck in them bore the name and bust of the 
ruler, the mint mark and the regnal year of striking. 

Because the Arabs had no coinage of their own, 
and the populations of the lands they conquered 
belonged to two empires with very different mone- 
tary systems, they took the pragmatic step of adopting 
both systems to avoid disrupting the local economy 
and antagonising their new subjects. The earliest date- 
able Islamic coins are silver drachms, or dirhams, 
bearing the name and bust of the last Sasanid ruler 
Yazdigird III (11-31/632-51) with the legend bism Allah 
in the obverse margin and on the reverse the mint- 
mark and the date 20, his last regnal year, which 
corresponded to the year 31 A.H. Yazdigird’s name 
and bust were then replaced by those of Khusraw II 
(590-628), which became the model for the remain- 
der of the Arab Sasanid series. It soon became the 
custom for local Muslim governors to replace the 
name Xhusraw with their own names in Pahlawi script. 
The dates on these coins, however, are often difficult 
to elucidate because in many instances it is uncertain 
whether those above the year 31 were continuations 
of Yazdigird’s regnal years or the actual Hidjra years 
of striking. 

Outside of the former Sas&nid territories, the pic- 
ture is far less clear. It is not known when Islamic 
coinage began in the former Byzantine lands, because 
none of the coins in circulation there were dated. 
Some authorities have argued that it started soon after 
the Arab conquest, while others have dated its incep- 
tion to the early years of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan (65-86/684-705). In either case it is clear 
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that the Arabs began to strike copper fulis in long- 
dormant Syrian and Palestinian mints, with designs 
based on Byzantine prototypes, often giving the names 
of the towns in both Latin and Arabic. Occasionally, 
they bear the phrase bism Allah to give them a specif- 
ically Islamic character. Mints did not usually share 
the same designs, which emphasised the local nature 
of each issue. None bore the name of a caliph or 
local governor. It can thus be said with some cer- 
tainty that the idea of sikka as a prerogative of caliphal 
sovereignty had not yet developed in the early years 
of the Islamic community. 

The situation changed significantly after ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan defeated the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr [9.v.] in 73/692. This victory enabled 
him to direct his attention to the creation of institu- 
tions which would serve the needs of the Islamic com- 
munity and strengthen centralised Umayyad rule over 
the empire. Several experiments were made to reform 
the coinage, which are dealt with in some detail in 
the articles DINAR, DIRHAM and Fats. It should be 
noted that ‘Abd al-Malik introduced a series of cop- 
per fulis showing a standing figure of the caliph draw- 
ing a sword in defence of the Muslim community 
with the legend U-‘Abd Allah ‘Abd al-Malik Amir al- 
Mw’minin, “For the Servant of God ‘Abd al-Malik 
Commander of the Faithful”. This is the only instance 
where an Islamic ruler adopted the style of the impe- 
rial Byzantine coinage for use among the Muslims. 
Although these fuliis are undated, they may be attrib- 
uted to the years 74-7, because they are linked styl- 
istically to “standing caliph” dinars which bore these 
years of striking in their legends. 

‘Abd al-Malik’s coinage reform of 77/696-7 removed 
all images, names and titles from the dinar in favour 
of legends drawn from the Kuran, and this model 
was applied to dirhams in 79/698-9. The only human 
name to appear in the legends was that of Muhammad, 
which implies that, as in the frequently used lauda- 
tion al-Mulk h’llah, “Sovereignty belongs to God”, the 
right of sikka was vested in the hands of God and of 
His Messenger. While gold and silver were given this 
distinction, it was not always the case for the copper 
coinage where the names of a caliph or governor 
were occasionally used to indicate the name of the 
local issuing authority. This usage should not be 
confused with the right of sikka per se, but only as a 
means of holding a local governor responsible for 
coinage issued within the area of his jurisdiction. 
Despite their differing characters, none of the suc- 
ceeding Umayyad caliphs altered the legends on the 
precious metal coinage, which suggests that it satis- 
fied both the spiritual and economic needs of the 
Muslim community. 

The revolutionaries in the late Umayyad period 
made a few alterations to the standard Umayyad dir- 
ham (no dinars are known from this time). Those of 
both ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya and Abia Muslim [¢.z.] 
and their lieutenants bore an additional legend: Kul 
la as°ala-kum ‘alay-hi adjr™ illa ’l-mawaddata fi ’l-kurba 
“Say: ‘I ask of you no recompense for this other than 
the love of kin’” (Kur’an, XLII, 23). This was obvi- 
ously intended to provide divine sanction for Dja‘farid 
and ‘Abbasid claims to the caliphate. There were also 
Kharidjite issues which bore their rallying cry [a hukma 
ila W’llah “authority belongs to God alone”. There is 
a third type of revolutionary issue, which was the 
only known post-reform dirham struck in the Umayyad 
period to bear the name of someone other than the 
Prophet Muhammad. This was issued in the name of 
Djuday‘ b. ‘Ali al-Kirmani, and carries the additional 





legend: mim-ma amara bi-hi al-Amir al-Kirmant 6. ‘Alt 
“authorised by the Amir al-Kirmani b. ‘Ali”. 

Because the ‘Abbasids based their claim to the 
caliphate on their close relationship to the Prophet, 
they replaced the Strat al-Ikhlas, which was used by 
the Umayyads basically as an irritant to the Christians, 
with Muhammad rasiil Allah. Thus it could be argued 
that the original ‘Abbasid stkka was in the name of 
the Prophet. They did, however, change the way in 
which the caliph was named. The Umayyad caliphs 
were known by their proper names and those of their 
father, e.g. ‘Umar (II) b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz or Hisham b. 
‘Abd al-Malik, followed by the caliphal title Amir al- 
Mu’minin. The early ‘Abbasid caliphs became known 
by their kunya, ‘alam and lakab, e.g. Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
‘Abd Allah al-Saffah and Abi Dja‘far ‘Abd Allah al- 
Mansir, but neither of these names is known to ap- 
pear on their coins. In 145/762, however, al-Mansir 
granted his son al-Maldi the right of responsibility 
for the silver dirham coinage of Khurasan and Arme- 
nia. The wording of this privilege copied the style of 
legend used on some of the copper coinage: amara bi- 
hi al-Mahdit Muhammad 6. Amir al-Mu’minin. The name 
of a local governor, al-Hasan b. al-Kahtaba, was also 
found on a dirham of Armenia dated 154/771. 

In the reign of al-Mahdi, 158-69/775-85, the ruler’s 
style regularly appeared on dirhams in the form & 
1-Khalifa al-Mahdi and rarely with his name Muhammad. 
Two of his sons were occasionally granted responsi- 
bility for dirhams in the form mim-ma amara bi-hi Misa 
wali ‘ahd al-Muslimin for his heir, and mim-ma amara 
bi-hi Hariin 6. Amir al-Mu’ minin for the future al-Rashid. 
The names of governors also appeared on the dirhams 
more frequently. During his brief rule (169-70/785-6) 
al-Hadi was referred to either as ii 7-Khalifa al-Hadi 
or & 7-Khalifa Misa. Al-Rashid’s earliest dirham coinage 
from al-Hariniyya in 170 and 171 called him by his 
first throne name, al-Mardi “The Approved One”: i 
'1-Khalifa al-Mardi mim-ma amara bi-hi Hariin Amir al- 
Mu’minin. The caliph’s name then made its first brief 
appearance on a few rare dinars of 170 and 171 in 
the form mim-ma amara bi-hi ‘Abd Allah Hariin Amir al- 
Mu’ minin, where ‘Abd Allah was used in its titular form 
as it had been on the coins of ‘Abd al-Malik. 

Between 170 and 187/786-803, while al-Rashid was 
under the tutelage of Abu ’l-Fadl Dja‘far al-Barmaki 
{see AL-BARAMIKA], an extraordinary variety of coinage 
was issued. The gold dinars of Egypt carried the 
names of its governors ‘Ali, Misa, ‘Umar, Muhammad, 
Dawid and Ibrahim, then that of its honorary gov- 
ernor Dja‘far (al-Barmaki) and finally Khalid. Dinars 
issued in ‘Irak between 177 and 187 bore the legend 
mim-ma@ amara bi-hi al-Amin Muhammad 6. Amir al- 
Mu’mnin. The silver coinage was far more complex, 
sometimes naming the caliph as either Harin or al- 
Rashid, but often not mentioning him at all. Al-Amin 
was usually called wali ‘ahd al-Mushmin, and his younger 
brother al-Ma’min the second heir, wal? wali ‘ahd al- 
Muslimin. Dja‘far’s name appeared either alone after 
that of the caliph and his heir, or with the names of 
local governors. This coinage is particularly valuable 
for historians because the governors’ names provide 
a chronology for the period which would otherwise 
have escaped posterity. Presumably they were granted 
the privilege of placing their names on the coins when 
they received their commissions from the ‘Abbasid 
chancellory headed by Dja‘far al-Barmakt. 

After the latter’s execution in 187/803, al-Rashid 
curbed this practice, and most of the coinage recov- 
ered its former anonymity, particularly in mints such 
as Madinat al-Salam, al-Rafika and al-Muhammadiyya 
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which were under direct caliphal control. The conflict 
that erupted between al-Amin and al-Ma’min after 
al-Rashid’s death in 193/809 was reflected in the 
coins they each struck. No specialised, systematic study 
has been made of the coinage of these two rulers, 
which is the most complex in the history of the Islamic 
world, because by this time responsibility for the sikka 
had become highly decentralised, and indeed frag- 
mented. For example, after the year 145/762 the 
Umayyad rulers of Spain were striking conventional, 
anonymous Umayyad dirhams. In the Maghrib the 
Idrisids and other local rulers placed their own names 
on the coinage without any titles. During al-Rashid’s 
rule, the province of Ifrikiya had fallen into the hands 
of the Aghlabids, who became its hereditary gover- 
nors. They retained the design of the early ‘Abbasid 
dinar, but differentiated it by adding the governor’s 
name and the dynastic symbol ghakb to its legends. 

The province of Egypt, which al-Ma’min acquired 
in 196/812, now became the western boundary of 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate. From then until 213/829 the 
names of provincial governors appeared on the Egypt- 
ian coinage, usually with that of the caliph. Between 
198 and 211 Syria was controlled by Muhammad b. 
Bayhas, who placed the caliph’s name above his on 
the dirhams which he struck. Madinat al-Salam 
(Baghdad) was held by al-Amin until 198/813, when 
it fell to the forces of al-Fadl b. Sahl Dhu ’I-Ri’Asa- 
tayn [g¢.v.]. His conquest marked a turning point for 
the currency, because in 198 al-Fadl struck the first 
‘Abbasid dinar to bear a mint name, sc. Madinat al- 
Salam. More importantly for the purposes of this arti- 
cle, he added the word Ullah “For God”, above 
Muhammad rasiil Alléh to the legends found on both 
dinars and dirhams. This dedication made it clear 
that the right of sikka was vested in the hands of 
God, passing through those of His messenger Muham- 
mad to the individual named as the issuing agent. 
This chain of authority can be seen in its most highly 
developed form on the dirhams struck by al-Ma’min 
after he chose the eighth Shi‘t Imam as his heir in 
201/816. The reverse reads: li’llah; Muhammad rasiil 
Allah; al-Ma’min Khalifat Allah; mim-ma amara bi-hi al- 
Amir al-Ridé wali ‘ahd al-Muslimin, ‘Ali 6. Misa 6. ‘Alt 
b, Abit Tahb; Dhu ’I-Ri’asatayn. 

The appointment of ‘Ali al-Rida as wali ‘ahd sparked 
off a Sunni revolt in Baghdad, which was nomin- 
ally led by al-Ma’miin’s uncle, Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi 
(202-3/817-19 [q.v.]). He refrained from placing his 
name in full on the few dinars attributed to him, but 
abbreviated it to its first and last letters, alif/mim. 

Al-Ma’min celebrated his triumph over al-Amin in 
198/813 by adding a Kur’anic passage to the dirhams 
he struck in Marw, the seat of his government: “With 
God is the Decision in the past and in the future; 
on that day the Faithful shall rejoice in the help of 
God” (XXX, 4-5). While this passage was almost cer- 
tainly chosen by al-Ma’min to give immediate divine 
sanction to his seizure of the caliphate, with time and 
continuous usage it became the ‘Abbasid motto, and 
was found on all dinars and most dirhams issued by 
the dynasty until its downfall in 656/1258. At first 
its use spread gradually, coming to the dirhams of 
Madinat al-Salam with al-Ma’miin’s arrival in the city 
in 204/819, but it achieved greater prominence in 
206/821 when the capital mint issued new dinars and 
dirhams inscribed in a new monumental and highly 
legible Kific script. On this reform coinage, which 
had come into general use by 215/831, al-Ma’min 
harked back to the past by allowing neither his name 
nor that of any governor to appear in its legends. 








Thus the sikka was once again issued only in the 
name of God and His Messenger. 

When Abi Ishak Muhammad al-Mu‘tasim suc- 
ceeded to the caliphate on the death of his brother 
al-Ma’min in Radjab 218/833, he continued to strike 
the same anonymous coinage, but distinguished it 
slightly by altering the former leftward slant of the 
word lah to make it fully vertical. In 219/834, how- 
ever, he introduced a new style of throne name, a 
participial phrase describing the caliph by his rela- 
tionship to God rather than by the manner of his 
leadership of the Muslim community. From al-Saffah 
until al-Ma’min, the /akab is understood to have mod- 
ified the title al-Khalifa, e.g. “the Victorious Caliph”, 
“the Orthodox Caliph” or “the Trusted Caliph”, but 
the new sikka read &’llah; Muhammad rasil Allah al- 
Mu‘tasim bi'llah “For God, Muhammad is God’s 
Messenger, the One Who Relies on God”. This new 
style was probably chosen because it conformed to 
the theory that the stkka originated in and descended 
from God’s sovereign power. 

This form was used by all but one of al-Muttasim’s 
successors until the end of the dynasty, and was only 
modified for political purposes when the name of the 
heir was added to the legends. The practice began 
under al-Mutawakkil, whose son was first named Abi 
‘Abd Allah b. Amir al-Mu’minin, and then received his 
later throne name al-Mu‘tazz bi’llih b. Amir al-Mu’minin 
on his father’s dinars and dirhams. It was taken fur- 
ther when the feeble caliph al-Mu‘tamid divided 
jurisdiction between his son and heir Dja‘far in the 
West and his powerful brother Abi Ahmad Talha in 
the East. The heir was first named Djafar on his 
coinage, and later al-Mufawwid ila “lah, while Talha 
was always known as al-Muwaffak bi’llah. After al- 
Muwaffak defeated the Zandj rebels he added another 
title to the coinage struck under his jurisdiction: al- 
Nasir li-Din Allah, al-Muwaffak bi’llah. He subsequently 
included the name of his heir, Ahmad 6. al-Muwaffak 
bi’llah, who became known as al-Mu‘tadid bi’llah after 
his father’s death, in the year before he succeeded 
Mu‘tamid as caliph. 

Throughout the latter part of the 3rd/9th-10th cen- 
tury the unity of the ‘Abbasid state was breaking 
down because of the rise of powerful, virtually inde- 
pendent local rulers who emphasised their status by 
adding their names to both the coinage and the Ahutba. 
Even the caliphs had occasionally honoured individ- 
ual wazirs on their own coinage, but never in their 
own names. For example, al-Mu‘tamid included the 
title Dku ‘l-Wizdratayn to honour Sa‘id b. Makhlad in 
270/883; al-Muktafi Wal al-Dawla to honour Abu 
*|-Husayn al-Kasim b. ‘Ubayd Allah in the year of 
his death, 291/903-4; and al-Muktadir ‘Amid al-Dawla 
to honour al-Husayn b. al-Kasim, the son of the 
caliph’s wazir, on some of his coinage dated 320/932. 
The local rulers, however, used only their own ‘alam 
without any titles on the coins which, in theory, they 
struck on behalf of the caliph. This practice started 
in Egypt and Syria in 265/879 when Ahmad b. Tuliin 
placed his name below that of the caliph in the reverse 
field. In the East, it began somewhat earlier when 
the first Saffarid ruler added his own name Ya‘kiib 
to the coinage (ca. 259-65). Before long the practice 
became universal, and whether by usurpation or grant 
from the caliph, the presence of names on the coinage 
came to be seen as a right that could be exercised 
by any serious rebel, semi-autonomous local governor 
or faithful ally of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. This adds 
an extra dimension of interest to the study of the 
series for the historian and numismatist, because new 
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coins fill in gaps in our knowledge which existing tex- 
tual sources may be unable to do. In the words of 
Stanley Lane-Poole in his Fast Arabic: “The coins of 
the Muslim East do not so much recall history as 
make it... If the complete series of coins issued by 
every Muslim state was preserved, we should be able 
to tabulate with the utmost nicety the entire line of 
kings and their principal vassals that have ruled in 
every part of the [Muslim Community] ... to draw 
with tolerable accuracy the boundaries of their terri- 
tories at every period”. 

While in theory the right of stkka flowed down- 
wards from God, through the Prophet, to his vicegerent 
the caliph, and from him to his vassal/ally, and ulti- 
mately perhaps to the latter’s heir or an important 
governor, in practice it now moved in the opposite 
direction. The local strong man who controlled the 
mint defined his political and even religious position 
by acknowledging only those overlords who were valu- 
able to his status, or by choosing Kur’anic and other 
legends that defined his allegiance in the Sunni-Shi‘T 
divide. No detailed account of the sikka in such cases 
can be given here, but for illustrative purposes exam- 
ples are drawn from the principal Islamic dynasties 
which are not discussed elsewhere in this Encyclopaedia. 

Until 297/909 there was only one caliphate in the 
Islamic community, but in that year ‘Abd Allah al- 
Shi‘T proclaimed the Fatimid claimant ‘Abd Allah al- 
Mahdi bi'llah Amir al-Mu’minin at Kayrawan in Tunisia. 
The statement on his sikka: al-Imdm al-Mahdt bi’llah 
‘Abd Allah Amir al-Mu’minin prompted the Umayyads 
of Spain to revive their claim to the Sunni caliphate. 
After 316/928, ‘Abd al-Rahman III issued a re- 
designed coinage placing his name in the reverse field, 
al-Imam al-Nasir h-Din Allah ‘Abd al-Rahman Amir al- 
Mivminin, which paralleled that of his Fatimid rival. 
In later reigns this order was reversed, e.g. al-Imam 
Hisham Amir al-Mwminin al-Mw ayyad bi'llah. Still later, 
the Spanish coinage often incorporated the title and 
name of the chief minister as well as that of the 
caliph, e.g. al-Hadjib ‘Abd al-Mahk. Other names also 
appeared, often those of wazirs or masters of the mint. 
In such instances, however, these men should not be 
considered as the holders of the sikka, unlike in the 
East where it was usually the lowest-ranking name 
who actually controlled the currency. 

This is well illustrated by the coinage issued dur- 
ing the crisis in the ‘Abbasid caliphate, when its erst- 
while vassals brought about its prolonged eclipse. In 
329/940 the Amir al-Umara’, Abu ’l-Husayn Badjkam 
was able to have his name included on al-Radi’s 
dinars and dirhams beneath that of the caliph, where 
he was described simply as mawla “client”. On the 
accession of al-Muttaki, his name appeared in full: 
Abu ‘l-Husayn Bagikam Mawla Amir al-Mu’minin. The 
sikka then reverted to the caliph and his heir al- 
Mansir. In 330/942 Abt Muhammad al-Hasan, the 
Hamd§anid ruler of Mawsil, was appointed Amir al- 
Umara’ with the title Nasir al-Dawla. The following 
year, his brother’s name was added to the legends 
below that of the caliph’s heir: Sayf al-Dawla Abu 
l-Hasan, and that of the senior amir below the caliph’s: 
Nasir al-Dawla Abii Muhammad. In 333-4/945 the name 
of the Amir al-Umara’ al-Mugaffar Abi Wafa’ (Tiztn) 
appeared on coins of al-Mustakfi, who very excep- 
tionally called himself Imam al-Hakk al-Mustakft bi’llah. 
Shortly after this, he was forced to cede Baghdad to 
Buwayhid control, which ended both ‘Abbasid inde- 
pendence and his life, but not before he had trans- 
formed the three sons of Buwayh from Ahmad, ‘AIT 
and Hasan into Mu‘izz, ‘Imad and Rukn al-Dawla. 





For a time, this style of Jakab was the highest form 
of title attained by a secular ruler in the East. The 
Buwayhid sikka can be difficult to determine, but the 
general principle to follow is to go from one side of 
the coin to the other starting with the name of the 
caliph, usually found in the reverse field below 
Muhammad rasil Allah and then to work downwards 
from the highest-ranking amir to the lowest, and thus 
arrive at the individual who actually exercised the 
right of sikka. 

The next round of inflation in coinage titulature 
was set off when the caliph al-Ta’i‘ li’llah invested 
‘Adud al-Dawla as supreme secular ruler in 367/977. 
He now styled himself al-Malik al-Adil ‘Adud al-Dawla 
wa-Tadj al-Milla Abii Shugja‘. On other coins struck 
immediately before his coronation he was described 
as al-Amir al-Adil and al-Malik al-Sayyd. Before long 
all the ruling Buwayhid amirs had royal titles and 
lakabs in both the al-Dawla and al-Milla forms, and 
often in an al-Umma form as well. Baha’ al-Dawla 
then assumed a superior /akab in the al-Din form call- 
ing himself “The Just King of Kings and Shah of 
Shahs”. His sikka thus read Malik al-Muliik, Shdhanshah, 
Kiwam al-Din, Abu ’l-Nasir, Baha’ al-Dawla wa-Diya’ al- 
Milla wa-Ghiyath al-Umma. 

Titular excess reached its highest point under the 
Buwayhid ruler of Fars, Aba: Kalidjar (415-40/1024- 
49), who was one of the greatest coiners in Islamic 
history. Following his investiture as Amir al-Umara’ in 
435/1044, his stkka read Shahanshah al-Mu‘azzam, Malik 
al-Mulik, Muhyt Din Allah wa-Ghiath ‘Ibdd Allah wa- 
Kasim Khalifat Allah Abi Kaligar. After his death, lakabs 
in the -All@h, al-Milla and al-Umma forms went out of 
fashion, and those remaining were usually shortened 
to the al-Dunya wa I-Din form. 

Between 449 and 541/1057-1146 the Almoravids 
or al-Murabitiin [9.v.] in the Maghrib struck a plentiful 
gold and silver coinage acknowledging the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, but never naming the caliph individually. 
He was referred to as al-Imam, ‘Abd Allah, Amir al- 
Mu minin, and in later years the epithet al-‘Abbast was 
sometimes added. The rulers, who were known sim- 
ply as al-Amir Abit Bakr b. ‘Umar, al-Amir Yisuf b. Tashu- 
Jin, etc., later adopted the sub-caliphal title Amir 
al-Muslimin. ‘Ali b. Yisuf named two successive wait 
‘ahds, Sir b. ‘Alt between 522 and 533/1128-39 and 
Tashufin b. ‘Ali (533-7/1139-43). The same style of 
titulature was used by the remaining Almoravid rulers, 
Tashufin, Ibrahim and Ishak. 

When the Almohads or al-Muwabhidin [4..] 
dynasty seized power in Morocco in 540/1146, they 
altered their sikka radically. It was based on the belief 
that the sect’s founder, Muhammad b. Timart [4.v.], 
whose followers called him al-Mahdi, could purify 
Islam of its corruptions. After Ibn Tiimart’s death the 
sect was led by his most capable disciple ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min [9.v.] who, after his defeat of the Almoravids, 
introduced a new style of coinage unlike any found 
elsewhere in the Islamic community. Although nom- 
inally Sunni in allegiance, the Almohads made no ref- 
erence to the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and removed the 
traditional mint and date formula from the legends, 
which were inscribed within a new square in circle 
design. They did, however, take great delight in tit- 
ulature and genealogy, which somewhat makes up for 
the lack of mints and dates. A sample sikka on a 
dinar of Abi: Hafs ‘Umar (646-65/ 1248-66) illustrates 
this: in reverse square, al-Mahdi Imam al-umma, al- 
Ka’im bi-Amr Allah, al-Khalifa al-lmim, Abii Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Mw min ibn ‘Ali Amir al-Mu’minin, in reverse 
segments, Amir al-Mu’minin, Abi Ya‘kib Yasuf ibn al- 
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Khalifa, and in obverse segments, Amir al-Mu’minin al- 
Murtada li-Amr, Allah Abi Hafs 6. al-Amir, al-Tahir Abi 
Ibrahim, ibn al-Khalifatayn, The same square in circle 
design, with similarly convoluted legends, was used by 
the Hafsids, Marinids and Ziyanids. Before leaving 
this type, there is the stkka found on a dinar of the 
last Nasrid ruler in Spain, Muhammad XII, Boabdil, 
who lost Granada to the Christians in 897/1492. It 
reads: ‘Abd Allah, al-Ghahb bi’llah, Muhammad 6. Ali 6. 
Sa‘d 6. ‘Ali, b. Yisuf 6. Muhammad 6. Yasuf b. Nasr, 
ayyadahu Allah wa-nasara-hu with the Nasrid motto 4é- 
ghahb illa Allah repeated four times in the margin. 

Turning to the coinage of the Fatimid caliphs [see 
FATIMIDs], it should be recalled that the first ruler’s 
coins bore the legends of a first period ‘Abbasid dinar, 
with no more than his name to distinguish them from 
the previous Aghlabid dinars. His successor, however, 
changed the design and calligraphy on the coinage 
and used as his stkka Muhammad Abu ’l-Kasim al-Mahdi 
bi’llah al-Ka’im bi-Amr Allah Amir al-Mu’minin. The coins 
of the third caliph still showed no overt signs of the 
Fatimid leadership of the Isma‘ilfi Shi‘is: Abd Allah 
Isma‘%l al-Imaém al-Mansiir bi’llah, Amir al-Mu’minin. 

Their real religious feelings burst forth with the 
first coinage of the fourth caliph al-Mu‘izz. On the 
obverse, the Kalima was augmented by the sentence 
wa-Alt b. Abt Talib wasiyy rasiil na’ib al-fadil wa-zawg 
al-zahra” al-batil “And ‘Ali b. Abi Talib is the Nominee 
of the Prophet, Most Excellent Representative, and 
Husband of the Radiant Chaste One”. On the reverse 
the caliph styled himself ‘4d Allah Ma‘add Abi-Tamim, 
al-Imam al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah, Amir al-Mu’minin, muhyi 
sunnat Muhammad, sayyid al-mursalin, wa-warith madjd 
al-a’imma_ al-mahdiyyin “Revivifier of the Sunna of 
Muhammad, Lord of the Transmitters and Heir to the 
Splendour of the Rightly-Guided Imams”. This coinage 
is said to have caused serious problems for the govern- 
ment because most of their subjects were Sunni by 
persuasion, and a less inflammatory legend was quickly 
substituted in its place, “The Imam Ma‘add summons 
(to belief in) the Unity of God, the Everlasting”. 

When al-‘Aziz succeeded al-Mu‘izz, he introduced 
the phrase ‘Abd Allah wa-waltyyuhu “The Servant of 
God and His Companion” to the Fatimid sikka, pre- 
ceding the kunya and ‘alam which were followed by 
the caliphal title and Amir al-Mu’minin. Only al-Hakim 
regularly placed the name of an heir on his coinage. 
Breaking all dynastic conventions, he disregarded the 
claim of his eldest son al-Zahir and chose a distant 
cousin and nonentity for the position, ‘Abd al-Rahim, 
who appears on the sikka as wa-‘Abd al-Rahim walt ‘ahd 
al-Muslimin. In Isma‘ili thinking the use of al-Mu’minin 
was limited to those who held Isma‘rli beliefs, while 
the general community were al-Muslimin. Through his 
actions it would appear that al-Hakim saw himself as 
the last Imam. It is said that he secretly appointed 
a great religious scholar to lead the Isma‘ili com- 
munity as wali ‘ahd al-Muslimin, while ‘Abd al-Rahim 
was to have exercised overt political leadership of the 
Muslim community. 

Other Fatimid coins highlight the problems in the 
disputed succession after al-Amir’s death in 524/1130. 
He left no direct male heir, but one of his consorts 
was said to be pregnant by him. The wazir al-Fadl 
Aba ‘Alt Ahmad, who seized control of the govern- 
ment, first struck dinars in the name of the expected 
Imam, al-Imam Muhammad Abu ’I!-Kasim al-Muntagar li- 
Amr Allah Amir al-Mu’minin, but when the heir failed 
to materialise he is said to have discarded his alle- 
giance to the “Sevener” Fatimids and revealed himself 
as a “Twelver” Shi‘i. He then proclaimed his beliefs 





by striking coins in the name of the Twelfth and last 
Imam, Muhammad al-Mahdi, with himself as his lieu- 
tenant and viceroy, al-Jmdm al-Mahdi, al-Ka’im bi-Amr 
Allah Hugjdjat Allah ‘ala ‘l-‘Glimin, n@’ibuhu wa-khalifa- 
tahu al-Fadl Abi ‘Ali Ahmad. After al-Fadl’s overthrow 
the new ruler first proclaimed himself wali ‘ahd, because 
of his collateral claim to the caliphate, ‘Add Allah wa- 
waltyyuhu, Abu ’l-Maymiin ‘Abd al-Magjid wali ‘ahd al- 
Muslin, and then, casting aside his scruples, as caliph, 
al-Imam ‘Abd al-Madjid Abu ’l-Maymin al-Hafiz li-Din 
Allah Amir al-Mu’minin. 

Following Saladin’s accession to power after the last 
Fatimid caliph in 567/1171, he took the cautious first 
step of striking his skka in the name of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph: al-Jmam al-Hasan, al-Mustadt’ bi-Amr Allah, Amir 
al-Mu’minin, and his overlord Nir al-Din Mahmid b. 
Zangi, the ruler of Aleppo, then, after the latter’s death, 
in his own name: al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Dunya wa 
1-Din Yisuf b. Ayyitb. This style of sikka became the 
standard form for subsequent Ayydbid rulers. 

After the death of the last Ayyubid ruler of Egypt, 
al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Ghiyath al-Dunya wa ’l-Din 
Taran Shah b. Ayyib in 648/1250, power was briefly 
held by one of the rare female rulers in the Muslim 
world, Shadjar al-Durr [9.v.]. Her sikka read: al-Mus- 
ta‘simiyya, al-Salihiyya, Malikat al-Muslimin, Walidat al- 
Makk al-Mansir, Khalil Amir al-Mu’minin. Lane-Poole 
deduced from this legend that she was formerly in 
the harem of the caliph al-Musta‘sim, who presented 
her to al-Salih Ayyiib, that she became Queen of the 
Muslims and mothered a prince, al-Malik al-Mansir, 
whom she termed “Friend of the Commander of the 
Faithful”. The second Mamlik ruler, Aybak, concealed 
himself behind two fictive rulers, first al-Ashraf Misa, 
al-Malik al-Ashraf Abu ’l-Fath Misa 6. al-Maltk al-Sélih 
Ayyiib, and then the last powerful Ayytbid: al-Malik 
al-Salih Nadjm al-Din Ayyitb b. al-Malik al-Kamil, Aybak. 
The succeeding rulers maintained the Ayyibid style 
of stkka until Baybars gave refuge to an ‘Abbasid 
prince who fled the Mongol sack of Baghdad. In 
return for his name on the sikka, al-Imaém al-Mustansir 
bi'llah Abu ‘I-Kasim Ahmad 6. al-Imam al-Zahir Amir al- 
Mu’minin, the newly-recognised caliph granted Baybars 
the style al-Sultan al-Malkk al-Zahir Rukn al-Dunyad wa 
t-Din Baybars Kasim Amir al-Mu’minin. For the remain- 
der of Mamlik rule, the conjoint title a/-Sultan al- 
Malik remained as the royal protocol. Those rulers 
who were not themselves of royal descent were often 
identified by an epithet which indicated their origi- 
nal royal master; Baybars I and Kalawiin called them- 
selves al-Salihi after al-Salih Ayyiib, while Kitbugha, 
Ladin and Baybars II were known as al-Mansiiri after 
al-Mansir Kalawin. All the later Bahrt Mamluk rulers 
were descendants of Kalawiin, and carefully recorded 
their genealogy in their sikka. 

The Burdji Mamluk rulers continued the same form 
of royal protocol as the Bahris, but space limitations 
and, usually, a lack of royal descent kept it relatively 
brief. Two typical examples are al-Sultan al-Malk al- 
Ashraf Abu “l-Nasr Ka’it Bay, ‘Azza nasruhu and al-Sultan 
al-Makk al-Zahir Abii Sa‘id Kansawh, ‘azza nasruhu. The 
coinage does, however, hold one curiosity. In 815/1412 
one of the ‘Abbasid caliphs in Egypt was elected to 
the sultanate as a political expedient. He styled him- 
self either as al-Imam al-Aam or al-Sultan al-Mahk al- 
Musta‘in bi’llah Abu *l-Fadl al-‘Abbas Amir al-Mu’minin. 

Elsewhere, the founder of the Rasilid dynasty of 
Yemen, al-Manstr ‘Umar, initially struck his coins in 
the name of his nominal Ayyubid overloads, who 
had previously ruled the country. In 634/1236-7 he 
began to coin in his own name: al-Malik al-Mansiir 
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Abu ’l-Fath ‘Umar 6. ‘Ali. He followed the Ayytbid 
convention of acknowledging the spiritual overlordship 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and further emphasised his 
Sunni allegiance by becoming the first ruler to incor- 
porate the names of the first four Orthodox Caliphs 
into the coin legends. This innovation was followed 
by a second when his son al-Muzaffar Yiisuf became 
the first to style himself a/-Sultan al-Mahk as early as 
648/1250, well before Baybars received the conjoint 
title in 659/1261. 

For Saldjik titulature on the szkka, see sALDJUKIDs, 
VIII. Among their successors, the Atabegs of Eastern 
Anatolia and Western Persia usually acknowledged the 
‘Abbasid caliph as head of the Islamic community. 
As a reflection of the general insecurity of the age, 
each ruler was faced with the problem of how to 
express on his coinage the network of feudal alle- 
giances and alliances which would maintain his secu- 
rity, and the coins provide a useful record of the 
many twists and turns in the political and military 
history of the time. A few examples will illustrate this. 
On a typical dinar of the Zangids of Mawsil dated 
616/1219-20, the sikka read Nasir al-Din Atabak b. Tzz 
al-Din 6. Arslan Shah (Nasir al-Din Mahmid, son of 
‘Izz al-Din Mas‘tid, son of Nir al-Din Arslan Shah), 
on the obverse al-Malk al-Kamil referred to al-Kamil 
Muhammad, the Ayyibid ruler of Egypt, and on the 
reverse al-Malik al-Ashraf referred to al-Ashraf Misa, 
the Ayyabid ruler of the Djazira and immediate neigh- 
bour of Nasir al-Din Mahmid. On a dinar of Mawsil, 
struck after the Mongol conquest of Baghdad, Badr 
al-Din Lu’lu’ [9.v.] was quick to recognise the new 
order in ‘Irak: Moéngke Ka’an al-a‘zam Khudabanda-yi 
Glam, Padishah rit-i zamin, ziyddat ‘azgmatahu, and on the 
reverse al-Malik al-Rahim Badr al-Din Lw lu’. After 
Lu’lu’’s death in 657/1258, his son first struck coinage 
in the name of Méngke as above, naming himself al- 
Malik al-Sélih Rukn al-Dunyé wa ‘I-Din Isma‘l. Then 
in 659, just before his downfall, he miscalculated by 
repudiating Mongol overlordship and struck dinars in 
the name of Baybars and the ‘Abbasid caliph in Cairo: 
al-Imam al-Mustansir bi’llah Amir al-Mu’minin al-Sultan 
al-A‘zam al-Makk al-gahir Rukn al-Din Kasim Amir al- 
Mu’ minin. 

The early Mongol Il Khans of Persia inscribed 
their stkka in Uyghur script: “The coinage of (name) 
the Great Khin’s Viceroy”, and under Ghazan Mah- 
mid ‘ 2 God’s Power, Ghazan’s coinage”. His suc- 
cessor Oldjeytii (Cldjayta) introduced an important 
innovation to his first coinage. To satisfy what was 
probably a felt need to define his stance on the Sunni- 
Shr‘T divide, he incorporated the names of the first 
four Orthodox caliphs in the legends: Aba Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman and ‘Ali, around the Sunni kalima. Oldjeytii 
then proclaimed his conversion to Shi‘ism by adopt- 
ing the Shi‘ kalima with the names of the Twelve 
Imams surrounding it. His new sikka may have been 
intended to quell any controversy over this move: 
“Struck in the Days of Prosperity of our Master the 
Grand Sultan, Ruler of the Necks of the Community 
Uldjayti Sultan. Defender of the World and Faith, 
the Servant of God, Muhammad, May God Preserve 
his Sovereignty”. The later H Khanid rulers returned 
to Sunni beliefs, and placed the name of the Orthodox 
Caliphs on all their coinages. No other names appeared 
besides that of the ruler, even in the cases of the last 
Il Khans, who exercised no actual power in the state 
whatever apart from being named in the shutba and 
stkka. 

One extraordinary exception to this practice is found 
on the coinage of Timir Gurkhan, or Timir Lang. 





When he seized control of Transoxiana in 771/ 
1369-70 he did not depose the Caghatay Khans from 
their position as its nominal rulers. Between 771 and 
790/1369-88, the name of Suyirghatmish appeared 
above that of Timiir, and between 790 and 800/1388- 
98 that of Mahmid. Timir called himself Amir Timir 
Giurkhan, but his successor Shah Rtkh employed the 
usual Persian style: al-Sultan al-A‘zam Shahritkh Bahadiir 
khallada Allah mulkahu wa-sultanahu. 

For the Ottomans’ and Safawids’ sikka, see ‘oTH- 
MANLI. [X, and sarawips. 6. After the fall of the Safa- 
wids in the part of Persia which came under the rule 
of the Hétakit Afghans, the Shi‘T kalima was replaced 
by the Sunni one on the coinage struck by Shah 
Mahmid (1135-7/1722-4) and Ashraf (1137-42/ 
1724-9). The sikka was now often expressed through 
the use of Persian couplets which bore the name of 
the ruler in elaborate and often playful wording. 
Because of the many puns and multiple layers of 
meaning which can be read into these distichs, they 
lose most of their sense in translation. They were 
obviously intended for the “happy few” who had the 
necessary education and means to appreciate them. 

On some of his coins the Afsharid Nadir Shah 
(1148-60/1735-47) gave himself the title Sultan Nadir 
khallada Allah mulkahu, on others he used distichs. Karim 
Khan Zand struck no coinage in his own name, but 
employed the invocation Ya Karim! in its place. R.S. 
Poole explains the background in Coinage of the Shahs 
of Persia. “The Zand and Kadjar Khans before Fath 
‘Ali Shah did not assume full rights of sovereignty. 
Their money shows the position they took.” The 
founder of each line first struck money in the name 
of Shah Isma‘il III; then Karim Khan Zand, as wakil, 
struck in the name of Imam Muhammad al-Mahdi, 
also using the invocation ya@ Karim! alluding to his own 
name. Muhammad Hasan Khan Kadjar similarly 
coined in the name of Imam ‘Ali al-Rida. Evidently, 
they had no official gulis. The later Zand Khans, at 
least in some cases, had a gulis. But on their money 
they assume no regal titles; there was still a Safawid 
heir. The principle of Karim Khan is not deviated 
from except in the appearance of the names without 
titles of his first successor Abu ’l-Fath and his last 
one Lutf ‘Ali; ‘Alr Murad and Dja‘far used allusive 
invocations (Y@ ‘Ad! and Ya Imam Dja‘far Sadik!), while 
Sadik repeated that of Karim Khan. Similarly, Agha 
Muhammad Khan Kadjar struck in the name of both 
Imams and was content with an allusive invocation 
(Ya Muhammad!) even after he had conquered his rivals, 
and as sole prince had a djuliis. Probably this was 
because a Safawid prince, Sultan Muhammad Mirza, 
had been proclaimed by him in Tehran in 1200/1786 
and was still living, although not in Persia. 

Fath ‘Ali Shah made an extraordinary innovation. 
Before his djuliis, he issued royal money under his 
name Baba Khan with the title of sudfan. On his later 
coinage he styled himself as a/-Sultdn 6. al-Sultan Fath 
‘Ali Shah Kadjar, sikka Fath ‘Ali Shah Khusraw Sahibkiran 
or stkka Fath ‘Alt Shah Khusraw Kashwarsitan. Muhammad 
Shah used the title Shahanshah Anbiya Muhammad. Nasir 
al-Din Shah usually placed al-Sultan 6. al-Sultan Nasir 
al-Din Shah Kadjar on his hammered coinage, while on 
some of his high denomination, machine-struck coins 
there was room to inscribe al-Sulfan al-A‘zam al-Khakan 
al-Fakhim Sahibkirin Nasir al-Din Shah Kadjar. Similar 
styles were used by the last three Kadjar rulers, 
Muzaffar al-Din, Muhammad ‘Ali and Ahmad Shah. 

The stkka of the Dihli Sultans [9.v.] varies consid- 
erably, but the usual style followed the pattern of a 
coin of Mahmiid Shah (644-64/1246-66): al-Sultan al- 
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Azam Nasir al-Dunya wa ‘I-Din Abu ‘I-Muzaffar Mahmid 
ibn al-Sultan. One of the many sikkas of Mibarak Shah 
(716-20/1316-20), who regarded himself as both a 
religious and secular ruler, read al-Jmam al-A‘zam Khalifa 
Rabb al-‘Alamin Kutb al-Dunya wa I-Din Abu ’l-Muzaffar 
Miibarakshah al-Sultan 6. al-Sultan al-Wathik bi “lah Amir 
al-Mu’ minin. The most complex coins in the series were 
struck by Muhammad Shah II (725-52/1325-51), with 
over fifty varieties recorded. One group was struck in 
the name of his father, whom he very likely mur- 
dered: al-Sultan al-Shahid al-Shahid al-Ghazi Ghiyath al- 
Dunya wa *-Din Abu ‘l-Muzaffar Tughluk Shah al-Sultan. 
On others he described himself as al-Mugjahid fi Sabil 
Allah Muhammad 6. Tughluk Shah; al-Wathik bi-Ta’yid 
al-Rakhman Muhammad Shah al-Sultan; al-‘Abd al-Radjt 
Rahmat Allah Muhammad 6. Tughluk ... Still others he 
struck exclusively in the names of two ‘Abbasid caliphs 
in Cairo, al-Mustakfi and al-Hakim. 

The titles used by the founder of the Mughal 
dynasty in India, Babur (932-7/1525-30), were strongly 
influenced by his neighbours the Shibanids of Trans- 
oxania. They were Sunni in character, and usually 
included the names of the four Orthodox Caliphs 
with their epithets. He often styled himself al-Sultan 
al-A‘zam al-Khakan al-Mukarram Zahir al-Din Muhammad 
Babur Padishah-i Ghazi; his son, Nasir al-Din Muham- 
mad Humayiin (937-63/1530-56) used a similar style. 
The third ruler, Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605), employed 
three different styles for his stkka. The first, al-Sultan 
al-A%zam Djalal al-Din Muhammad Akbar Padishah-i Ghazi 
appeared in the early years of his reign. The next 
issue was anonymous in the strict sense of the word, 
but the legend Allah Akbar Djalla Djalaluhu “God is 
Most Great, May His Greatness be Glorified” has 
caused many Westerners to assume that Akbar con- 
fused himself with God. It is more likely, however, 
that he placed this invocation on the coinage to draw 
attention to his newly established Tawhid-i ilahi Akbar 
Shaht “Akbar Shah’s Doctrine of the Unity of the 
Divine Being”. The third type was an early instance 
of the use of Persian couplets in the coin legends. 
This may have been adopted in order to avoid plac- 
ing the kama on the coinage of a ruler who was not 
devoted to the practices of traditional Islam. One such 
example read “The sun-shaped die of Akbar is the 
honour of this gold, while the light of the sun remains 
an ornament to the earth and sky”. 

The coinage of Akbar’s son Djahangir (1014-37/ 
1605-28) was certainly among the most artistic of any 
Muslim ruler. Elegant distichs, superb calligraphy and 
figural designs, combined with careful striking, have 
made his name famous as the master coiner of the 
age. Each issue seems to have been an occasion for 
fresh legends and designs, but on many his sikka read 
Nur al-Din Djahangir Shah [6.] Akbar Shah. His successor 
Shah Djahan (1037-68/1628-58) reverted to a more 
traditional style of coinage, where the Aalima and the 
four Orthodox Caliphs returned to the place of hon- 
our, and the ruler was styled Shihab al-Din Muhammad 
Sahibkiran al-Thant Shah Djahin Padishah-1 Ghazi. 

The accession of the austerely religious Awrangzib 
(1068-1118/1658-1707) brought about the near per- 
manent banishment of the kalima from the Mughal 
coinage. Like the Ottomans and the Safawid Shah 
Isma‘tl II (984-5/1576-7), he believed that the pro- 
fession of faith would be profaned if it fell into the 
hands of the unbelievers. This was quite opposite to 
the early Muslims’ view that coins carrying texts from 
the Kur’an acted as missionaries of the Faith. Most 
of Awrangzib’s coins bore the couplet “Struck coin 
in the world like the shining sun (for gold) or moon 





(for silver) Shah Awrangzib ‘Alamgir”. The reverse 
inscription referred to the ruler’s regnal year and 
became virtually invariable: “The year of accession 
associated with prosperity”. The coins of the later 
Mughals either bore titles, as on the coinage of Shah 
Djahan, or couplets in the style of Awrangztb. They 
retained their pride and claims to greatness until 
the end of the dynasty. The sikka of the last Mughal 
ruler Bahadur Shah II (1253-74/1837-58) read Abu 
I-Muzaffar Siradj al-Din Muhammad Bahadur Shah 
Padishah-i Ghazi. 

Today the use of the traditional stkka has virtually 
come to an end. The last ruler to place the kalima 
on his coinage was the Imam Ahmad (1367-82/ 
1948-62), ruler of Yaman, who styled himself Ahmad 
Hamid al-Din Amir al-Mu’minin al-Nasir i-Din Allah Rabb 
al-Alamin, His successor the Imam Badr struck a token 
coinage in exile which did not circulate in the Yaman. 
Now the only countries which use a royal style on 
their coins are: Morocco—al-Hasan al-Thani al-Malik 
al-Maghribi, Su‘idi Arabia—al-Malik Fahd b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Suid Khadim al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn, ‘Uman— 
Kabis b. Sa‘id Sultan ‘Uman and Brunei—{in Latin 
characters) Sultan Hassanal Bolkiah. Elsewhere in the 
Muslim world, the coinage is issued in the name of 
the state or central bank. It has been entirely secu- 
larised and shom of all its past associations, and is 
no more than a bland reflection of today’s political 
realities. 
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(R.E. Dartey-Doran) 

3. The Maria Theresa thaler. 

From the mid-18th century and even amongst 
Bedouin and in remote parts of Ethiopia at the pre- 
sent time, these fhalers have been used as a conven- 
tional, albeit unofficial, means of exchange, throughout 
the Arabian peninsula and in the Sudanic belt, and 
as far eastwards as the Maldives and Indonesia. Since 
the Empress Maria Theresa’s death in 1780 restrikes 
bearing that date have been issued at different times 
from official mints because of continued demand for 
one reason or another: Rome (1935-7), London (1936- 
61), Bombay (1941-2), Birmingham (1949-55), Brussels 
(1935-7), and Paris (1937-59), and still continuously 
from Vienna since 1961. In addition, counter-marked 
official and unofficial issues have been made in the 
Azores, Lourengo Marques, Pemba, Djibuti, Bab al- 
Mandab, the Ku‘aytf State of Shihr and Mukalla, 
Nadjd (Ibn Su‘td, anée 1916 until 1923), Hidjaz (under 
Husayn, Sharif and then King of Mecca, 1916-20), 
the Maldives and Madura in Indonesia. In Western 
Africa, issues have crossed the Sahara from the Sudanic 
belt as far as Timbuktu, Nigeria and Dahomey. In 
these regions both the British and French authorities 
demonetised them in 1930. They have been used not 
only as a means of exchange but also for feminine 
decoration, and especially for bridal costumes; they 
have also served as a convenient source of bullion for 
manufacturing silver jewellery. Dubious restrikes have 
also been attributed to Florence, Leningrad, Marseilles, 
Utrecht and Venice. 

The first German crowns were the silver guldiners 
issued by Archduke Sigismund of the Tyrol in 1486, 
whose coinage was imitated by a number of German 
princes. The first thalers properly so-called originate 
from the discovery in 1518 of a silver mine by a 
Count von Schlick at Joachimsthal, on the border of 
Bohemia and Upper Austria. He obtained a licence 
to coin in silver, and made his first issues in 1525, 
denominating them ¢halers, an abbreviation of the 
toponym of origin. Variant spellings of this term occur 
in a number of European languages and in Amharic; 
in the Netherlands it became daalder, contorted into 
the American dollar. In Arabic, however, they are 
called kirgsh, pl. kuriish. 

F.W. Hasluck has described in detail “the extreme 
remissness of the [Ottoman] Turkish Government in 
the matter of coinage”. The quality of metal was 
notoriously bad, and fluctuated in quality, and nei- 
ther the actual quantity of money circulated nor the 
denominations provided were sufficient for trade. Not 
only the treasury but also provincial Pashas debased 
the currency by the ancient double-weights trick, tak- 
ing in good money at a premium and then reissuing 
it heavily alloyed. 


Thus foreign merchants trading within the Ottoman 
Empire imported their own currencies for sound busi- 
ness reasons. These were principally from Venice, 
Spain, the Austrian Empire, Germany, Poland and 
the Netherlands. England was exceptional in forbid- 
ding the export of bullion, and generally employed 
Netherlands currency. An attraction for Ottoman sub- 
jects was the consistency and unvarying fineness of 
the coin. It was impossible to clip it because of a 
collar, or an inscribed, milled or patterned edge. There 
was also a constancy of decoration and imagery. Within 
the Austrian Empire, archdukes, archbishops and 
others issued crowns of a fixed type, and for Ottoman 
subjects, the imagery itself was a guarantee of gen- 
uineness. Few of them, indeed, could read the Latin 
inscriptions. 

Spanish “pieces of eight” were first struck in 1497, 
and immediately entered into competition with the 
preceding currencies. In 1518, following its conquest, 
Mexico issued silver coinage, and then Peru after the 
conquest of 1524. Silver coinage of Spanish origins 
became even more plentiful after the discovery of the 
rich mines of Potosi in 1545. This was the situation 
for something like a century, until, in the mid-17th 
century, the Spanish royal ordinances attest “a scan- 
dalous falsification of the silver moneys coined in our 
Peruvian mints”. It led to the total demonetisation of 
Spanish currency in the British colonies in the latter 
half of the century. In 1728 the millesimal fineness 
had been lowered from 930.5 to 916.6, and the 
weight reduced; in 1772, when a massive recoinage 
was carried out, the fineness was further reduced 
to 902.7. 

The first Maria Theresa thaler was issued in 1751, 
the year of her accession. Ever since it has been con- 
sistently of 833.3 millesimal fineness, 1.553 ins in 
diameter, and weighing 433.14 gr. The legend is 
abbreviated, shown here by capital letters: obverse: 
Maria THERESIA Dei Gratia Romanorum IMPeratrix 
HUngariae et BOhemiae REGina; and, reverse: her 
coat-of-arms borne by a double-headed eagle, a dec- 
oration that could have appealed since it first occurs 
in Islamic numismatics in Artukid coinage, from an 
emblem depicted on a Byzantine tower restored by 
the Artukids at Amid, Turkey, with their inscription 
dated 605/1208-9. The quarters display the arms of 
1. Hungary; 2. Burgundy; 3. Bohemia; and 4. origi- 
nally Upper Austria, but of Burgau in the restrike 
issues. The arms of Austria display a single-headed 
eagle only. The inscription reads: ARCHIDux AUST- 
riae DUX BURGundiae COmes TYRoli 1780. In 
the centre of the field is a shield of pretence bear- 
ing the arms of her husband, Francis, initially Duke 
of Lorraine, and after 1751 Duke of Milan and Holy 
Roman Emperor. On the edge of the flan is the 
inscription: JUSTITIA ET CLEMENTIA, with vari- 
ous decorative symbols, being the motto of her reign, 
making clipping impossible. 

In 1764 the Ginzburg mint was opened specifi- 
cally to mint thalers for the use of bankers from Augs- 
burg engaged in the Ottoman trade. Already in 1751 
those destined for Turkey were controlled by a monop- 
oly. The 583,250 pieces coined in 1751 had increased 
to 1,360,597 by 1757, and to more than 2 million 
by 1764. Such was the demand that issues were also 
authorised from Kremnitz and Karlsburg, and, later, 
Milan, Venice and Prague. By 1767 the traveller 
Carsten Niebuhr found them in Yemen. By the time 
that Maria Theresa died in 1780 it had become plain 
that coins bearing her bust were valued above all 
others in Arabia and Yemen. Thus in 1781 a bank- 
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ing firm sent a consignment of bullion to the Giinzburg 
mint requesting thalers with the date 1780. Permission 
was given, but after 1866 Vienna held a monopoly. 
In the first years of the present century some 46 mil- 
lion pieces were minted. 

It was the loss of her Italian territories in 1866 
that caused Austria to reserve to herself the sole right 
to mint ¢halers, It was at this moment that Sir Robert 
Napier (later Lord Napier of Magdala) was prepar- 
ing an expedition to Ethiopia to rescue beleaguered 
British diplomats and missionaries held by the Negus. 
The Vienna mint provided five million ¢halers; the 
British were well aware that no other currency could 
be acceptable in Ethiopia. It was a presage, but not 
foreseeable. 

In 1935 Mussolini determined to conquer Ethiopia, 
and, on 9 July 1935 succeeded in wresting the right 
to mint ¢halers from Vienna. It was an intolerable 
position for Britain. Not only was Britain pledged to 
Ethiopian independence; she also had commitments 
to Aden and the Arabian peninsula, as well as the 
Persian Gulf. The matter was resolved by an inter- 
national commission of jurists, who ruled that the 
effigy on the ¢haler was of a person already dead for 
150 years, who had been sovereign of a state that 
had disappeared in 1918. The successor state had 
twice introduced new currencies, finally the schilling, 
in 1924. 

It was in this way that the Tower Mint, in London, 
was enabled to mint more than 16 million pieces in 
1941 when Britain invaded Ethiopia in order to restore 
the Emperor to his throne. Dies were also sent to 
Bombay, 8 million pieces being minted in 1940-1, 
and 10 million in the following year. Supplies were 
also needed for the Arab lands, and Birmingham also 
minted further supplies, some of which inexplicably 
reached Hong Kong. Small numbers were also man- 
ufactured in Brussels and Paris. 

There were also unofficial mints. In the Hadramawt 
the present writer was able to pick up some fractions 
of thalers which had been manufactured locally as 
small change, and which were known as al-Kaf coins 
from a well-known family of Sayyids. This accords with 
a remark made by Sir Richard Burton in 1872, of 
the situation at Zanzibar in 1857, that there “are no 
mints, of which some sixteen exist at Maskat—pri- 
vate shops to which any man may carry his silver, 
see it broken up, and pay for the coinage whatever 
the workmen may charge”. He says that a clutch of 
currencies was to be found there: “German crowns 
or Maria Theresa—coined in Milan, known as Girsh 
Aswad—as opposed to the Spanish or Pillar dollar 
Girsh Abyaz, or Abu Madfa‘—ather of Cannon’ from 
the columns, and Girsh Maghrabi. Also Mexican dol- 
lars...” In 1811 Captain Smee R.N. had reported 
that Spanish dollars were commonly current. So far 
no work has been done to identify the purely local 
manufactures. 

Regoudy is able to report a veritable curiosity, of 
a trouvaille of 672 Maria Theresa thalers confiscated by 
the French authorities from smugglers who were oper- 
ating for the Front de Libération Nationale in Tunisia 
on 30 May 1959. They were chiefly restrikes from 
Rome, London, Bombay, Paris, Brussels, Vienna, 
Prague and Venice. Some 60% came from Rome and 
Bombay, suggesting that the éowvaille may have been 
formed in the 1940s in the Horn of Africa, only even- 
tually to find its way into the hands of FLN arms 
dealers. 

The late Francesco Carbone, when he served in 
the Italian legation in Yemen from 1931 until 1961, 





first in San‘a’, then in Ta‘izz, assembled a remark- 
able collection of thalers. Apart from 1780 restrikes, 
eight pieces of Maria Theresa antedated 1780, and 
two of her husband, Francis III Stephen; there were 
a further forty-eight pieces in the name of Francis I, 
dating between 1810 and 1830, together with one 
only of Francis Joseph I, of 1853. The collection was 
wholly random. During the whole period of Carbone’s 
residence, the 1780 Maria Theresa thaler was in nor- 
mal circulation, brought up from Aden in conveniently 
packed boxes. The kuriish minted in the name of the 
Imam Yahya b. Muhammad never sufficed for local 
needs. Carbone thus abstracted the pieces not bear- 
ing the date 1780, replacing them in the Legation 
account with conventionally-accepted restrikes. The 
earlier group helps to illustrate the early popularity 
of the thaler and to show that pieces minted after 
1780 not bearing Maria Theresa’s name were none 
the less acceptable. H.G. Stride’s statement that “Maria 
Theresa died in 1780 and that all ¢halers issued sub- 
sequently bore this date” would appear to be incor- 
rect. In 1961 the Yemeni Government enquired of 
the British Legation in Ta‘izz what the cost of pur- 
chasing one million Maria Theresa thalers would be. 
A quotation was passed to them: the cost of the sil- 
ver was about five shillings, and the charge of the 
Royal Mint for manufacture at £16 per thousand 
pieces, the insurance and freight to be borne by the 
purchasers. The Yemeni Government did not proceed 
with the purchase. Ordinarily supplies of fresh thalers 
were introduced into circulation by Aden banks and 
merchants, whenever the cost of the silver, the mint- 
ing charge, and insurance and freight were sufficiently 
below the exchange rate of the thaler to allow the 
bank a profit on the transaction. 

It remains to mention what best may be described 
as a medal in the Carbone collection. It is a copy 
in gold about | m thick of a thaler issued by Francis 
Joseph I from the Vienna mint in 1898. It was spe- 
cially minted in San‘a’ at the mint there [see RrvAL]} 
by command of the Imam Yahya on the occasions 
of his visit to King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Su‘tid and his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Only a few were minted, for 
the Imam to give as presents to his friends, of whom 
Signor Carbone was one. 

Bibliography: F.W. Hasluck, The Levantine coinage, 
in NC (1921); H.G. Stride, The Maria Theresa Thaler, 
in NC (1956); M.R. Broome, The resirike Talers of 
Maria Theresia, in NC (1972); G.S.P. Freeman- 
Grenville, The late Francesco Carbone’s collection of 
Thalers from Yemen, in NC (1977); R. Pankhurst, The 
advent of the Maria Theresa Dollar in Ethiopia, in North- 
East African Studies, Michigan 1979-80; R.H. Crofton, 
Ranzibar affairs, 1914-33, London 1953; anon., The 
long history of the Austrian Dollar, in Aden Port Annual 
(1956-7), Aden 1957; R.F. Burton, Zanzibar City, 
Island and Coast, London 1872; F. Regoudy, Histoires 
de la Monnaie. Le Thaler de Marie-Thérése, 1780, grand 
voyageur du temps et de l’espace, Direction des Monnaies 
et Médailles, Musée de la Monnaie, Paris 1992, 
with detailed bibl. Thanks are also due for per- 
sonal communications from R.G. Bailey, Esq., 
C.M.G., at one time British Chargé d’Affaires in 
Ta‘izz. See also rIYAL for further bibl., and foot- 
notes to the Num.Chron., arts, cited. 

_ (G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

SIKKAT ac-HADID (a.), lit. “iron line”, in Persian 
rah-i dhan, in Turkish demiryolu (like the Persian term, 
meaning “iron way”) and simendifer (< Fr. chemin de 
Jer), railway. 

1. Raikway policy in Egypt and India. 
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The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway in 1830 marked the start of the railway era. 
Shortly after, plans were being laid for building rail- 
ways in Egypt and India. The first Egyptian railway, 
between Alexandria and Cairo, was opened in 1855. 
George Stephenson had originally proposed it in con- 
junction with the direct line between Cairo and Suez, 
now disused, as an alternative to the Maritime Canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez. The main Egyptian line 
up the Nile from Cairo to Luxor and Aswan was 
added later. 

In India, the first railways were evidently built for 
purposes other than the purely commercial. In 1846 
Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, remarked of 
the proposed railways that “the facility of rapid con- 
centration of infantry, artillery and stores may be the 
chief prevention of an insurrection”. Sadly, his advice 
was not heeded in time to forestall the Sepoy Mutiny 
of 1857-8. Three short lines, from Bombay to Kalyan 
(30 miles), from Calcutta to the coalfield at Raneegunge 
(120 miles), and from Madras to Arcot (63 miles) were 
opened between 1854 and 1856, but, when trouble 
broke out at Meerut in the next year, the extension 
of the Calcutta line to Delhi was only under con- 
struction, and its engineers suffered in the unrest. Not 
surprisingly, in subsequent years railway stations in 
North India were often constructed with an eye to 
defence: the station at Lahore, in particular, resem- 
bled a large frontier fort. 

The line from Calcutta to Delhi was completed in 
1864, and extended to Multan the following year. By 
1869 the engineers had surmounted the obstacles of 
the Western Ghats behind Bombay (by risking gra- 
dients steeper than the maximum considered safe in 
Britain), and the main sections of the lines connect- 
ing the great ports were in place. Until then, Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy of using a uniform broad gauge of 
5 ft. 6 ins. had been strictly enforced; but under Lord 
Mayo’s viceroyalty (1869-72) other gauges were per- 
mitted, to the regret of later operators. 

These early Indian railways were essentially intended 
to open up the interior to international trade, espe- 
cially in cotton and jute, and in this they succeeded. 
However, it stands to the credit of the enlightened 
policy of Lord Ripon that, after a sequence of dis- 
astrous famines in the late 1870s, he followed the rec- 
ommendations of the Famine Commissioners that 
railways be constructed with an eye to the rapid move- 
ment of surplus food to regions liable to suffer short- 
age. A further, and perhaps unforeseen, general effect 
of the railways was to facilitate pilgrimage among 
both the Hindu and Muslim communities. 

The last of the great ports of the sub-continent to 
be constructed and connected by railway with its hin- 
terland (Sind and the Punjab) was Karachi. The rail- 
way from Lahore, completed to Karachi in 1872, was 
built primarily to serve the newly irrigated “canal 
colonies”. In addition, however, it operated as a base- 
line for the narrow-gauge mountain railways which 
led westwards to the advance frontier posts near the 
border with Afghanistan—Landi Kotal, Thal, Bannu, 
Tank, Fort Sandeman and Chaman. 

At that time, India’s frontier defences were mainly 
in the North-West; the North-Eastern frontier with 
Burma was of much less concern. During the Second 
World War, however, the reverse was the case. Dur- 
ing the re-conquest of Burma from the Japanese in 
1943-5, the lines of communication by rail through 
the predominantly Muslim territory of East Bengal 
(later Bangladesh) were few and difficult. The line to 
Chittagong, which served the Arakan Front, involved 


a long ferry crossing of the Ganges from Goalando 
Ghat to Chandpur; and the track, managed by the 
American Army, to Manipur Road, the railhead for 
the Chindwin Front, could only be reached by the 
rail-ferry over the Brahmaputra at Amingaon. 

In retrospect, the sub-continent has been well served 
by its railways, which aided commerce and helped to 
banish famine; China, by contrast, languished eco- 
nomically through lack of a wide network of railways. 

2. The strategic lines. 

In 1880 the Russian General Annenkov began the 
conquest of the Turkman steppes to the east of the 
Caspian Sea. A new railway was built from the har- 
bour of Krasnovodsk to keep pace with the advance 
and to bring forward supplies and reinforcements. 
When the “Turksib” railway, coming from the north, 
was linked with the Trans-Caspian line in 1905 near 
Tashkent, the encirclement of the Muslim emirates 
of Central Asia [see BUKHARA, KHIWA, KHOKAND] was 
complete. 

From the Trans-Caspian railway, a branch line was 
built in 1898 southwards from Merv to Kushka on 
the Afghan frontier, as a manifest threat to Herat; 
just as, on the opposite side of Afghanistan, the Indian 
line from Sukkur to Quetta and Chaman would be 
construed as a menace to Kandahar. In the event, 
neither Russia on the one side nor India (and later 
Pakistan) on the other had the temerity to advance 
a railway over the Afghan border, and, when the 
U.S.S.R. did eventually invade Afghanistan in 1979, 
the days of the strategic railway were over, and it 
was much easier and more efficient to use the road 
through the Salang Tunnel under the Hindu Kush. 

In 1898 Kitchener launched his campaign of recon- 
quest of the Sudan (see AL-MAHDIvyA] by building a 
supply rail-line southwards from Wadi Halfa. Atbara 
was reached in July 1898 and Halfaya (Khartoum 
North) by the end of 1899. Atbara was linked by rail 
to Port Sudan on the Red Sea by 1906, and Khartoum 
to El Obeid by way of Sennar by 1912. In the 1920s, 
the cotton-growing districts by the Blue Nile were 
served by a new loop through Kassala and Gedaref 
to Sennar, and in 1955 branch lines were extended 
into the Western Sudan as far as Darfur and El 
Roseires. 

More ambitious than either the Russian or the 
Sudanese military lines was the “Berlin-Baghdad” 
Railway, planned by the German Empire from about 
1880, to gain access to the commerce of the Black 
Sea, the minerals of the Middle East, and even the 
shipping of the Indian Ocean. The Turkish railway 
from Istanbul to Eskisehir, begun in 1871, fell in 1899 
into German financial control as the “Ottoman Rail- 
way”. It was extended to Konya, where ambitious 
irrigation works were also established, and a branch 
line across the north of the plateau reached Ankara 
in 1892. Concessions were also obtained for the port 
of Alexandretta, and for a rail link from Baghdad to 
Basra. However, at the outbreak of the First World 
War, there were still uncompleted sections of the 
Berlin-Baghdad project in Northern ‘Irak and in the 
Taurus Mountains. 

At the turn of the century, Lord Curzon in India 
was also planning an overland raid link from Karachi 
to the Mediterranean, through Baluchistan and across 
Central Persia by way of Kirman to Baghdad, and 
thence over Syria. Only the section through Baluchistan 
to Duzdap (Zahidan) on the Persian frontier was ever 
laid, in 1917, to supply the Expeditionary Force to 
Persia. 

Another railway line designed as an arm of empire 
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was that from Aleppo to Medina, completed in 1906 
to the orders of Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II [9.v.] to 
stimulate pilgrimage traffic and to keep his Arab gar- 
risons reinforced. The northern section, as far as 
Rayak, was laid on standard gauge, the southern (the 
Hijaz Railway) on a gauge of 1.05 metres. The con- 
trolled interruption of this line during the First World 
War by T.E. Lawrence and his Arab irregulars made 
it more a burden than a facility for the Turks. 

The last of the “strategic” railways were laid dur- 
ing the First World War to support particular cam- 
paigns of the Allies, sc. the Quetta-Duzdap line just 
mentioned; Allenby’s line from Egypt along the 
Palestine coast to Haifa (extended to Tripoli in the 
Second World War, but now abandoned to the west 
of El Arish near the Egyptian frontier); and the line 
in Mesopotamia (‘Irak) from Basra through Baghdad 
to Baiji and Table Mountain. 

3. The national networks. 

After the First World War, no more strategic rail- 
ways seem to have been built, doubtless partly because 
they had been shown in the War to be vulnerable 
to sabotage and air-attack, but mainly because the 
old empires were disintegrating into smaller national 
states. 

The “Berlin-Baghdad” line was completed, and car- 
ried the Orient Express, but its main value was as a 
component part of the rail networks of the several 
countries through which it passed. One of its sections 
formed part of the frontier between Turkey and Syria. 








Each of the new states of the Middle East regarded 
the fragments of line which it inherited as part of a 
national network of railways centring on the capital 
city. The modest coastal lines built in the late 19th 
century by French and British companies by the shores 
of the Levant, in Western Asia Minor, Lebanon and 
Palestine, were incorporated in the new plans. Turkey 
added major lines to link the new capital at Ankara 
to the Black Sea (at Samsun, and at Eregli by the 
“Coal Line”), to the southern plateau, and to the 
eastern Frontier (by the “Copper Line” through Diyar- 
bekir, and along the Upper Euphrates). 

Afghanistan has remained free of railways, but Iran, 
with the aid of oil royalties, constructed a bold frame- 
work of lines, beginning with the technically superb 
“Trans-Iranian” Railway of 1936, linking the Gulf 
with the Caspian. Eastern and Western arms join 
Mashhad to Tabriz through the capital, and there is 
also a central branch to Yazd. 

In Saudi Arabia, Ibn Su‘id in 1947-51 had a new 
line laid to link Riyadh with Damman on the Gulf 
coast. Although Saudi Arabia has surveyed the Hijaz 
Railway, abandoned since the end of the First World 
War, with an eye to reconstruction, it has so far only 
been re-laid within Jordan, over some 60 miles to the 
south of Ma‘an as far as Mudawwara. Early in the 
Second World War a short extension of the Hijaz 
Line towards Aqaba was laid from Ma‘an as far as 
Nagb Ishtar, with rails salvaged from the abandoned 
section. Subsequently, Aqaba has been connected by 
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a more southerly route with the rebuilt section of the 
Hijaz Railway [see further, HmjAz RAILWAY]. 

Syria, too, has constructed a new railway to link 
the oilfields near its eastern frontier with the coast at 
Latakia. However, in the Middle East generally, as 
in Europe, roads have, since the Second World War, 
superseded railways as the principal means of com- 
munication. 

In North Africa, the French, in the late 19th cen- 
tury, constructed a main rail line through Algeria 
from Morocco to Tunis, with branches over the Atlas 
Mountains to Bechar, Djelfa and Touggourt. Morocco, 
since gaining independence in 1965, has extended and 
improved its rail network, and has plans for new lines 
to the mining districts of the former Spanish Sahara 
south of Marrakesh. Libya has plans for a line along 
the coast, but so far has only one short line between 
Benghazi and Al Marj. The Tunisian line ends at 
Gabés, and the line along the Egyptian coast, so cel- 
ebrated in the Second World War, terminates at al- 
Mu‘arrid on the Libyan frontier, just short of Tobruk. 

In Java, the Dutch completed in 1873 a short line 
from Samarang on the north coast to Jogjakarta on 
the south. This was supplemented in 1906 by a long 
east-west line from Batavia to Surabaya. 
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(W.C. Brice) 

SILA (a.), lit. “connection”, “what is connected”. 

1. In grammar. 

Here the meaning is lit. “adjunct”. It is a syntacti- 
cal term which denotes in the grammatical literature 
following Sibawayhi the clause which complements 
such word classes termed mawsiil as the relative pro- 
nouns alladhi, man, ma, ayy- and the subordinative an, 
anna. Its early development may be reconstructed as 
follows. Elements of two different Greek systems of 
parts of speech were imported synchronously into Ara- 
bic by the earliest Arab grammarians: an Aristotelian 
tripartite division of noun and verb as meaningful ele- 
ments and another “meaningless” (onpos) part whose 
function is “conjunction” (Gr. obvéespoc, Syr. esara; 
and Dionysius Thrax’s eight-part division, which is 
also dichotomised into the two major parts and the 
other “adjunct” parts (Syr. nekpa, documented in Elias 
of Tirhan). A significant Syriac modification of this 








division concerns the status of the article (4th part, 

&p8pov), whose absence in this language forced the 

native grammarians to either ignore it or\annex it to 

the class of prepositions. In this class, d- is\the closest 

to the relative function of the article 6 and B.D,E 

represent the “oblique” accusative, genitive and dative 

cases respectively. In the early Arabic grammatical 
treatises sila and its synonyms hashw, za°id, fad! and 
laghw reflect earlier formulations of the categories bor- 
rowed from the two systems of their Greek and Syriac 
predecessors. On the one hand, sila is a “meaning- 
less” unit which functions as a conjunction and fills 
up gaps, just like otvSecpoc in the Dionysian system 
or even as its sub-group, termed napaxAnpapotixds 
(Syr. memalyana = hashw), exemplified by a stock of 
redundant words. On the other, this category known 
mainly as za’id denotes the class of prepositions. It re- 
flects the above-mentioned Syriac Papen’ of noun 
cases. Sitbawayhi’s employment of sia as relative clause 
seems to have originated from identification of alladhi 
with the relative sense of &p8pov or its rendition in 

Syriac as sharitha/artheron. Al-Farra’ still preserved such 

a broader application of the term sila for relative 

clauses. 

On the morpho-phonetic plane, si/a/wasl “conjoins” 
words and parts of the same word. Genetic relation 
with *]PQ was offered by Guidi. Its relation to dgév 
(Syr. mhayydana) is not clear. 

In non-grammatical literature, sia appears in its 
various denotations mentioned above. In two early 
exegetical works of the 2nd century A.H. it takes the 
sense and function of “redundant” words and word 
segments. In the Djabirian corpus silat and hurif al- 
sila are both the prepositions and the prosthetic alif. 
Al-Farabi’s account of classes of particles includes 
wasilat which reflects Dionysius’ &p8pov class with the 
article, alladhi, the vocative particle and a few addi- 
tions. The metrical term sia is closely related to the 
redundant, “gap filling” function. It appears in Kitab 
al-‘Ayn as sila (iv, 158) and in al-Akhfash’s al-Kawaft 
as wasl (10, 32, 81). 

Bibliography: W. Wright, A grammar of the Arabic 
language, \. Guidi, Sull’origine delle masore semitiche, in 
BISO, i (1876-7), 430-4; F. Rundgren, Uber den 
griechischen EinfluB auf die arabische Nationalgrammatik, 
in AUU, NS. ii/5 (1976), 119-44; al-Farra?, Ma‘Gni 
‘I-Kur’an, i-iii, Cairo 1955-72; al-Akhfash, K. al- 
Kawaft, Cairo 1970; G. Goldenberg, Alladi al- 
masdariyya, in ZAL, xxviii (1994), 7-35; J.B. Segal, 
The diacnitical point and the accents in Synac, London 
1953; A. Moberg, Buch der Strahlen, ‘Leipzig 1907, 
ii, ur Terminologie, C.H.M. Versteegh, Arabic gram- 
mar and Quranic exegesis in early Islam, Leiden 1993; 
P. Kraus, jab ibn Hayydn, Paris 1986, H. Gatje, 
Die Gliederung der sprachlichen Zeichen nach al-Farabi, in 
Isl, xlvii (1971), 1-24; Farabi, KX. al-Alfaz al-musta‘mala 
ft ‘l-mantik, ed. M. Mahdi, Beirut 1968. 

(R. Tamon) 
2. In literature. ; 
Here, it denotes the continuation, the complement 

of a work (Dozy, Suppil., ii, 813). Thus it is said of 

the Sta of al-Farghani (see below): “it is a book which 
is a continuation of the Annales of Ibn Djarir” (wasala 

bthi ta’rikh Ibn Djarir) (Yakit, Udaba’, vi, 426/xviii, 

44). 

I. The genre of complements in Arabic 

The generic term which denotes them is mutam- 
mima (pl. mutammimat), “supplement/complement”: not 
only sila but also dhayl (pl. dhuyiil, less frequently adh- 
yal), fa it/ fawat, ikmal, mustadrak/istidrak, takmil, takmila, 
tali, tamam, tatimma, zawa’id, ziyddat, etc. The semantic 
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field may be arranged in terms of the relative conti- 
nuity (root w-s-/) or discontinuity (root fw-t “pass by, 
escape”) which the work denoted by either of these 
titles manifests in relation to the work which it is 
reckoned to “complete”. 

Sila is located, in principle, in the quasi-absolute 
continuity of the work which it supplements. On the 
other hand, /a’# or fawat connotes discontinuity in re- 
lation to the original work; furthermore, numerous 
books of this type are relatively ancient, dating from 
a period when it was still possible to produce something 
“new”. They belong to the genre of “complement” 
or of addendum to a work, which is supposed to repair 
its “omissions” or errors, especially in philology. 

Dhayl, like “tail”, is simultaneously attached to the 
work of which it is the “appendix” and detached from 
it (“at the bottom of the work” denoted, Dozy, Suppl., 
i, 493). Thus “Ibn al-Zubayr wrote an appendix to 
(dhayyala ‘ala) the Sila of Ibn Bashkuwal” (al-Kattani, 
Fahras al-faharis, ed. I, ‘Abbas, Beirut 1982, i, 454). 
The work in question being called Silat al-Sila, it may 
be concluded from this that there is no essential dif- 
ference between sila and dhayl, although it seems that, 
in certain cases, at least in historiography, a sila can 
be both a kind of summary or partial rewriting, with 
additions, of the original work and a continuation of 
the latter. 

Mustadrak (addendum et emendandum) is characterised 
by both continuity and discontinuity: it follows the 
line of the original work, but amends it by means of 
reflection (adraka) on the basis of the constitutive prin- 
ciples of the latter. The omissions of the author of 
the book are corrected, especially in hadith. Istidrak, fea- 
turing particularly in philology, connotes to a greater 
degree the idea of “correction of errors” (see Fihrist, 
43, Il. 20-2, on the K. al-‘Ayn: wa-kad istadraka ‘ala 
‘-Khalil djama‘a ... wa-huwa muhmal). 

Takmila expresses the idea of completion with a 
moral connotation; furthermore, with one exception, 
the works bearing this title are fairly late. In princi- 
ple, it should be less the continuation of an original 
work than its complement, its perfection; but it is not 
always so, and this can also be a continuation (Dozy, 
Suppl., ii, 489). Takmilat al-Sila and Stat al-Takmila are 
both encountered. Sometimes the notions of “contin- 
uation/appendix” and of “complement” are combined 
in the same title in the form; al-Dhayl wa ’Ltakmila h- 
Kitabay al-Mawsiil wa ‘I-Sila, The same work may be 
described by dhayl, istidrak, mustadrak, takmila, or tkmal 
(see below, the Imai al-Ikmal. It may be noted that 
with the passage of time, the precise sense of these 
terms is lost, and nuances tend to vanish. 

Riyada/ziyadat refers to the quantitative rather than 
to the qualitative; it is no accident that this title is 
encountered especially in the fura‘ of law and in lex- 
icography: all that can be added here are cases; oth- 
erwise, the rules are being broken. It seems that with 
zawa’id it is once again an issue of discontinuity, but 
without taking a stand (eight titles in Hadjdji Khalifa, 
ed. Yaltkaya, ii, 906-7: eight, without counting those 
which feature under the entry of a work or of a genre; 
Brockelmann, S III, 1164: five; three in Sezgin, i, 
922), especially for compilations of hadith and in law. 

Not all the works intitled sila belong to the cate- 
gory of “continuation”. Thus Svlat al-khalaf bi-mawsiil 
al-salaf by al-Ridani (d. 1094/1683; Brockelmann, II, 
459), ed. M. Hadjdji, Beirut 1988, is an index of the 
works which he has received permission to transmit. 
Other examples: Sezgin, viii, 84,,; Brockelmann, I, 
360,, S I, 612; dah al-maknin, ii, 70). 

In historiography, it is probable that sdas first 








appeared in the earlier half of the 4th/10th century; 
see below, II. But it seems that in philology the date 
can be pushed back in time considerably as regards 
the other titles (/a1t, istidrak, ziyadat); see below, III. 

Il. Historiography, bio-bibliography and onomastics 

It is in this literature that the genre of “continua- 
tions”/“complements” (sila, dhayl, takmila) is the most 
abundant. 

(a) “Unwersal” or dynastic chronicles. Al-Farghani (Abi 
Muhammad) continued the Annales of al-Tabari: Sezgin, 
i, 337 (two fragments surviving). Aba Mansir al-Far- 
ghani (d. 398/1007) continued his father’s Sila (Yakit, 
Udaba’, ed. Rifa, iti, 106; [dah al-makniin, i, 70: “The 
Continuation of the Appendix to the Annales of al- 
Tabari”). Other complements to the Annales have come 
to light, such as that of ‘Artb al-Kurtubt [9.v.], ed. de 
Goeje, Leiden 1897/Silat Ta’rikh al-Tabari, in Dhuyiil 
Ta rikh al-Tabari, 10-184, years 291-320/903-32, which 
combines a partial re-working for the years 291 to 
302 with the continuation proper for the remaining 
years to 320. The same was done, in an identical 
way, by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamadhani 
(d. 521/1127) in his Takmilat Ta’rikh al-Tabart (years 
295-367/907-77) which he wrote on the instructions 
of the caliph al-Mustazhir (Dhuyil Ta’rikh al-Tabari, 
185-489). The complement of Thabit b. Sinan (d. 363/ 
974) carried on until 360/970; that of Hilal al-Sabi?’ 
(Brockelmann, I, 324; S I, 556), until 447/1055; that 
of his son, Ghars al-Ni‘ma al-Sabi? (d. 480/1087), 
intitled ‘Uyin al-tawarikh, until 479/1086. To be 
noted finally is that of al-Salih Nadjm al-Din b. al- 
Kamil al-Ayyabi (d. 647/1249?). Many of these texts 
do not seem to have survived in manuscript form; 
others have, but are incomplete: Brockelmann, S I, 
217; Sezgin, i, 327; Rosenthal, 81-3. 

The universal history, from the Creation to the be- 
ginning of 654/1256, intitled Mir’at al-zaman by Sibt 
Ibn al-Djawzi [9.v.] has also been the object of 
several “continuations” (dhayls: Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 
1647-8; Brockelmann, I; 347; S I, 589), including that 
of al-Yunini (see Bibi.). 

The book by Ibn al-Wardi (d. 749/1349 [9.0], 
Tatimmat al-Mukhtasar, also known as Ta’rikh Ibn al- 
Ward, is a summary and a continuation for the years 
729-49/1329-49 of al-Mukhtasar ft akhbar [ta’rikh] al- 
bashar by Abu ’I-Fida’ [9.v.]: besides the ancient edi- 
tions, Nadjaf 19697; A.R. al-Badrawi, Beirut 1970. 

As for Ibn Kadi Shuhba (d. 851/1448 [g.v.], Hadjdji 
Khalifa attributes to him a Dhayl Tawarikh al-Hafiz 
al-Dhahabi wa ’l-Birzalk wa-Ibn Kathir (Brockelmann, II, 
51, S II, 50). Darwish, ii, 27, distinguishes between: 
(i) K. al-I'lam bi-ta’rikh al-islam, extract from the History 
of al-Dhahabi, with complements drawn from the 
HAistores of Ibn Kathir and of al-Kutubi (years 300- 
792/912-1390; (ii) al-Dhayl al-mutawwal, from 741/1340, 
where al-Dhahabi comes to a halt in the Tbar, a com- 
plement and a rectification to that which has been 
omitted by al-Birzali, Ibn Kathir, Ibn Rafi‘, etc., with 
a supplement up unul 810/1408; (iii) Ta’rtkh Ibn Kadi 
Shuhba, a summary of the above-mentioned Dhkayl, 
which concludes in 808/ 1406 (see Bibi); and (iv) Mukh- 
tasar Mukhtasar al-Dhayl. 

Aba Shama (d. 665/1268 [¢.v.] continued al-Raw- 
datayn fi akhbar al-dawlatayn, in his Dhayl al-Rawdatayn, 
Cairo 1947, Beirut 1974. 

(b) Local chronicles. The Ta’rikh Baghdad of al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi was continued by al-Sam ‘ani (d. 562/1167) 
in Dhayl Ta’rikh Baghdad, which comprised fifteen vol- 
umes (surviving extracts, Brockelmann, I, 330, S I, 
565; Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 288). It was expanded by Ibn 
al-Dubaythi (d. 637/1239; Brockelmann and Hadjdjt 
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Khalifa, ibid.), in Dhayl Madinat al-salam, ed. B. ‘Awwad 
Ma‘rif, Baghdad 1974. The Dhayl Ta’rikh Baghdad by 
Ibn al-Nadjdjar (d. 643/1245 [g.v.], Brockelmann, I, 
360, S I, 613; Hadjdjt Khalifa, i, 288) has survived 
only in part: i-iv, ed. C.E. Farah et ahi, Haydarabad 
1978-86; M.M. Khalaf, 31-46. As for al-Mustafad min 
Dhayl Ta’rikh Baghdad (see Bibl.) by Ibn al-Dimyati 
(Shihab al-Din, d. 749/1348), this is a summary of 
the preceding. 

Similarly, the Ta’rikh madinat Dimashk of Ibn ‘Asakir 
[¢.2.] was furnished with an incomplete dhayl by his 
son al-Kasim (d. 600/1203). Also worthy of mention 
are the dhayls of Sadr al-Din al-Bakri (d. 656/1258) 
and of ‘Umar b. al-Hadjib (d. 630/1233). Abi Shama 
made a summary of this chronicle: Ta’rtkh Abi Shama 
prolonged (fi ‘%-dhayl ‘alayhi) until the year of his 
death (Brockelmann, I, 331). Al-Birzali (‘Alam al-Din, 
d. 739/1338) completed it in al-Muktafa li-Ta’rikh Abi 
Shama, or Wafayat al-Birzali (Brockelmann, S II, 35). 
As for Ibn Rafis (d. 774/1372), he composed a dhayl, 
years 737-74/1336-73, to the work of al-Birzali: Waf- 
ayat Ibn Raft’ (Brockelmann, II, 33, S II, 30; S.M. 
‘Abbas, 47) which has been edited (see Bibl.). The 
Ta’rikh of Ibn al-Kalanist (d. 555/1160 {9.v.] or Dhayl 
al-Ta’rikh al-Dimashki, sometimes considered on account 
of this title a continuation of the History of Ibn ‘Asakir, 
or that of the lost History of Hilal al-Sabi’, is in fact 
neither one nor the other (Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 294). 

Other local histories have also been continued: 
the History of Aleppo by Ibn al-‘Adim [g.v.] (Hadjdjf 
Khalifa, i, 291-2), Ta’rikk Bukhara by Ghundjar (Sezgin, 
i, 353), the histories of Medina (Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 
302-3), Ta’rikh Naysabiir by al-Hakim al-Naysabiri, 
d. 404/1014 {9.0.] (Hadjdjt Khalifa, i, 308), Tarkh 
Samarkand by al-Mustaghfiri (Sezgin, i, 353), etc. 

(c) Biography and onomastics. While the preceding works 
also contain biographical notices, others exist in which 
the biographical aspect is dominant. Many of them 
have had a substantial lineage. The obituary register 
compiled by Ibn Zabr al-RabaT (d. 379/989), Waf- 
ayat al-nakala/Ta’rikh mawald al-‘ulama’ wa-wafaydtihim 
(Brockelmann, S I, 280), covering the period from 
the Hidjra to the year 338/949, was continued with 
an appendix contributed by his pupil, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Kattani (d. 466/1073), as far as the year of the 
latter’s death, in turn supplemented by the contribu- 
tion of his pupil al-Akfani (d. 524/1130): Dyami‘ al- 
wafayat, as far as the year 485/1092, supplemented 
by that of ‘Ali b. al-Mufaddal al-Makdisi (d. 611/1214; 
Brockelmann, I, 366), who completed the work of his 
predecessor as far as 581/1185. All these works bear 
the title of Wafayat; although their titles make no men- 
tion of sila or any equivalent term, they are never- 
theless “continuations”. The Takmilat Wafayat al-nakala, 
4 vols. ed. B. ‘Awwad Ma‘raf, Beirut 1984° (Baghdad, 
1967'), by al-Mundhiri (‘Abd al-‘Azim, d. 656/1256) 
continues the last-mentioned appendix, from 581/1185 
to 642/1244. Ibn al-Halabr (‘Izz al-Din al-Husayni; 
d. 695/1295) continued (dhayl) the work of his mas- 
ter al-Mundhiri until 674/1275 and perhaps even until 
the year of his death: Silat al-Takmila li-wafayat al- 
nakala (autograph ms.): R. Sellheim, Izzaddin al-Husainis 
Autograph seiner Silat al-Takmila, in Oriens, xxxiii (1992), 
156-80. Ibn al-Dimyati composed an appendix to the 
preceding, and Zayn al-Din al-‘Iraki (d. 806/1404) 
supplied one to that of Ibn al-Dimyati. The son of 
al-Hafiz al-Iraki, Wali al-Din al-‘Iraki (d. 826/1243), 
continued in his turn his father’s work. For the over- 
all scheme, see Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 2019-20; S.M. 
“Abbas, i, 58-60. 

The Obituary of famous men by Ibn Khallikan [g.v.] 





has also experienced a pedigree, although less exten- 
sive. It was continued for the years 658/1259 to 
725/1325 by the Christian Ibn al-Suka‘t (d. 726/1326) 
in his Tal K. Wofayat al-a‘yan, ed. and tr. J. Sublet, 
Damascus 1974, then by al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1392) in 
his Dhayl al-Wafayat., Brockelmann, S I, 561; Sublet, 
op. cit., p. xi, n. 1. Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi (d. 764/1363) 
wrote a supplement to it: Fawdt al-Wafayat [wa ‘I-dhayl 
‘alayha|, 5 vols. ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1973-4. One of 
the latest of these complements is the Durrat al-higjal 
of Ibn al-Kadi [¢.2.]. 

Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani (d. 852/1449) wrote an 
appendix to his al-Durar al-kamina (alphabetical order, 
8th/14th century), Dhayl al-Durar, ed. ‘A. Darwish, 
Cairo 1992 (obituary years 801-32/1408-29); Gilliot, 
in MIDEO, xxii, no. 190. 

As for al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), his K. al-Ibar was 
supplied with a Dhayl composed by himself for the 
years 701-40/1301-39 (ed. M. Rashad ‘Abd al-Mut- 
talib, Kuwait 1970, with the Dhayl following). His 
disciple, Shams al-Din al-Husaynr (d. 765/1354) pur- 
sued this work in his Dhayl al-Tbar (years 741-64/1340- 
62). (The whole, a/-‘Ibar with the two Dhayls, ed. Abi 
Hadjir Muhammad al-Sa‘id b. Basyiini Zaghlil, 4 vols. 
Beirut 1985.) His son Muhammad b. Muhammad al- 
Husayni (d. 791/1389) continued this work until 
785/1383. Ibn Sanad al-Lakhmy (d. 792/1390) in his 
turn completed the Dhayl of Shams al-Din al-Husayni 
from 763 to ca. 780. Then Zayn al-Din al-‘Iraki wrote 
his Dhayl, following on directly from that of al-Dhahabr 
(years 741-63/1340-62); his son Wali al-Din al-‘Iraki 
completed his father’s work (years 762-86/1361-84) 
in his Dhayl al-‘Ibar, 3 vols., ed. S.M. ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1989. As for Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, he wrote a 
Dhayl on that of Shams al-Din al-Husayni. For an 
overall view, see Brockelmann, II, 47, S II, 46; Hadjdjr 
Khalifa, ii, 1123-4; Introd. by S.M. ‘Abbas to the ed. 
of al-‘Iraki’s Dhayl. The Tadhkirat (or Tabakat) al-huffaz 
has also been the object of appendices: Dhayl Tadhkirat 
al-huffaz by Shams al-Din al-Husayni; Lahz. al-alhaz 
bi-Dhayl Tabakat al-huffaz by Ibn Fahd (Taki al-Din, 
d. 871/1466); Dhayl Tabakat al-huffaz by al-Suyiti; all 
three ed. Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi, Damascus 1347/1928, 
repr. Baghdad 1968, and Beirut n.d. Brockelmann, S 
II, 46; Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1097. 

Among the books on the classes of scholars, Ibn 
Radjab (d. 795/1392) wrote al-Dhayl ‘ala Tabakat al- 
Hanabila, ed. H. Laoust and Sami al-Dahhan, i, 
Damascus 1951, i-ii, Cairo 1952-3, a continuation of 
the work of Ibn al-Farra’ (Ibn Abi Ya‘la, d. 526/1133). 
Al-Matari al-‘Abbadi (d. 765/1364: al-Subki, Tabakat 
al-shaft'tyya, no. 1355; Kahhila, vi, 108-9) wrote Dhayl 
Tabakat al-shafityya, ed. Hashim and ‘Azab, Cairo 
1993; Gilhot in MIDEO, xxii (1995), and corrs. in 
MIDEO, xxiii (1996). 

The Dhayl Raf< al-isr or Bughyat al-‘ulama? wa ’l-ruwat 
by al-Sakhawi, ed. Djawdat Hilal and M. Mahmid 
Subh, Cairo 1966, is an addendum to what was omit- 
ted by Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalant in his Raf* al-isr ‘an 
kudat Misr. The Dhayl al-takyid li-ma‘nifat rawat al-sunan 
wa ‘l-masanid by Taki al-Din Muhammad al-Fasi al- 
Makkr (d. 832/1428), ms. DK 198, mustalah hadith, is 
a supplement to the Takyid of Ibn Nukta (d. 629/1231). 

Muslim Spain has also produced a series in the 
genre. Ibn Bashkuwal (d. 578/1183 [g.v.]) wrote a 
“sequel” to the Ta’rkh ‘ulamd’ al-Andalus of Ibn al- 
Faradi which he intitled al-Stla ft Ta’rikh ‘ulama’ al- 
Andalus. Ibn al-Abbar (d. 658/1260 [g.v.]) continued 
this work in al-Takmila l-K. al-Sila. Ibn al-Zubayr 
(d. 708/1308 [¢.v.]) composed a sequel to the Takmila 
which he intitled Silat al-Sila. Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
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Marrakushi [g.v.] wrote a complement/supplement to 
the works of Ibn al-Faradi and of Ibn Bashkuwal: see 
Bibl; M. Meouak, Cahiers d’onomastique arabe (1985-7) 
[1989], 61-96. 

The onomastic literature which specialises in the 
identification and correct writing of the proper names 
of traditionists and scholars likewise shows no lack of 
supplements. Thus the 74% al-Talkhis, sometimes called 
Baki al-Talkhis (2 mss.; al-Shihabi, 42) of al-Khattb 
al-Baghdadi, is an appendix to his Talkhis al-Mutasha- 
bth, 2 vols. ed. S. al-Shihabi, Damascus 1985, on the 
correct orthography of the names of traditionists. The 
same author wrote a complement to al-Mwtalif wa 
*L-mukhtalif of al-Darakutni which he intitled a/-Muta- 
nif ft takmilat al-Muw’tahf wa *l-mukhtalif; Brockelmann, 
I, 329, S I, 564; Muwaffak b. ‘Al. b. ‘Ak., 73,7. Ibn 
Makula (d. 487/1094 [9.v.]) added considerably to the 
materials collected by al-Darakutni, and this in al- 
kmail. Ton Nukta composed a dhayl to this work: [kal 
al-Ikmal (al-Istidrak/ al-Mustadrak ‘ali/Takmilat al-Ikmal) 
ed. ‘Abd al-Kayyiim ‘Abd Rabb al-Nabt, Mecca, Umm 
al-Kura Univ. (date?). Ibn al-Sabint (Djamal al-Din, 
d. 680/1281) completed this last work in Takmilat 
Ikmal al-Ikmal, ed. M. Djawad, Baghdad 1957, Beirut 
1986 (Brockelmann, I, 355, S I, 602; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
ii, 1637; Muwaffak b. ‘Al. b. ‘Ak., 73-8). Also worth 
mentioning is al-<iyadat fi K. al-Mutalif wa ’l-mukhtalif 
li-‘Abd al-Ghani [al-Azdi, d. 409/1018] by al-Mustagh- 
firt (d. 432/1040); Sezgin, i, 353; Muwaffak b. ‘Al. 
b. ‘Ak, .72,,. In the same context, Ibn Rafi‘ is the 
author of an appendix to al-Mushtabth fi ‘l-ngjal of al- 
Dhahabi: Dhay! Mushtabih al-nisba, ed. S. al-Munadjdjid, 
Beirut 1974. 

TI. Language and literature 

In lexicography, the K: al-‘Ayn of al-Khalil was com- 
pleted and amended by its author in the K. Fait al- 
‘Ayn; Fihrist, ed. Fligel, 43, 1. 26; Sezgin, viii, 54. 
Numerous al-Istidrak ‘ala K. al-‘Ayn are attested by al- 
Nadr b. Shumayl (d. 203/818; Sezgin, viii, 545), al- 
Mu’arridj al-Sadisi (d. after 204/819; Sezgin,viii, 60), 
Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933; Sezgin, viii, 103), al-Zubaydi 
(d. 379/989); Sezgin, viii, 255: Istidrak al-ghalat al-waki‘ 
fi K. al-‘Ayn, also al-Mustadrak min al-ziyada fi K. al- 
Bari‘ li-Abi ‘Ali al-Baghdadi (i.e. al-Kali] ‘ala K. al-‘Ayn, 
according to Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 350. Abi ‘Umar al- 
Zahid also, wrote a K. Fait al-Ayn; Sezgin, viii, 55,9. 
Abii Hamid al-Kharzandji (d. 348/959) composed the 
Takmilat K. al-‘Ayn; Sezgin, viii, 195-6. 

The Gharib al-musannaf of Abi ‘Ubayd has been 
the object of addenda: Ziyadat fi Gharib al-musannaf by 
Shamir d. Hamdawayh (d. 255/869; Sezgin, viii, 83); 
K. Ziyadat al-Ghartb al-musannaf or Ziyadat K. al-Mwv allaf 
i-Abt Ubayd by al-Mundhiri (d. 329/941; Sezgin, viii, 
195). The same was the author of the K. 2iyadat 
Gharib al-hadith l-Abi ‘Ubayd and of the K. Zyadat 
Ma‘ant 1-Kur’Gn li t-Fara’ (ibid.). 

The K. al-Fasth of Tha‘lab (d. 291/904) was also 
the object of complements and of emendanda: Ziyadat 
al-Fasth by al-Dja‘d al-Shaybani (d. ca. 320/922; ms. 
Princeton; Sezgin, viii, 142, 175). Fait al-Fasih by Abi 
‘Umar al-Zahid (d. 345/957), ed. Ahmad, Cairo 1986’; 
Sezgin, viii, 156; Gilliot in MIDEO, xix, no. 5. Tamam 
Fasth al-kalam by Ibn Faris (395/1005), ed. I. al- 
Samarra’i, in MM‘IT, xxi (1971), 160-95; Sezgin, viii, 
2123. Dhayl Fasih al-kalam by al-Ghaznawi (Abu 
|-Fawa@ id, wrote 442/1050); Sezgin, viii, 14319. Dhayl 
al-Fasth by ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi (d. 629/ 
1231), ed. al-Khafadji, in Fasth Tha‘lab wa ‘l-shuriih 
allati ‘alayhi, Cairo 1949; Sezgin, viii, 143-4. 

The 74 al-lugha wa-sithah al-‘arabiyya by al-Djawhari 
[g.v.] has engaged the attention of numerous authors 





(Sezgin, viii, 215-24), and two works at least are rel- 
evant to this study: that of Radr al-Din al-Saghani 
(d. 647/1249 or 651), al-Takmila wa ‘I-dhayl wa ’l-sila 
(Sezgin, vii, 219j5), 7 vols. ed. ‘Abd al-‘Alim al-Tahawi 
et alu, Cairo 1970-9: Anawati, in MIDEO, xiii (1977), 
no. 5, and that of al-BastT (wrote 622/1225), Takilat 
Hashiyat Ibn Bart which is lost: Sezgin, viii, 218o.. 
Murtada al-Zabidi (d. 1205/1791), for his part, is the 
author of al-Takmila wa ‘-dhayl wa ‘l-sila [lima fata 
sahib al-Kamiis min al-lugha], 7 vols. ed. Mustafa al- 
Hidjazi et alii, Cairo 1986-90, which includes many 
additions not found in the Tédj al-‘riis, especially re- 
garding proper names, names of tribes and of places, 
and, remarkably, Egyptian dialectal forms indicated 
as such: Gilliot, in MIDEO, xx (1991), no. 2; for an 
overall assessment, in lexicography, see J. Kraemer, 
Studien zur altarabischen Lexicographie, in Oriens, vi (1953), 
201-38. 

In grammar, the K- al-Muthallath on the forms ja‘, 
fil and ful by Kutrub (d. 206/821) was completed by 
Abi Habib Tammam b. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Lakhmi (?) 
in his Takmila (ed. H.Sh. Farhiid, Cairo 1969; Riyad 
1981; Kazim Bahr al-Mardjan, Cairo, Faculty of 
Letters, 1972); Sezgin, viii, 65,9. Aba ‘Ali al-Farist 
(377/987) wrote a complement to his own K. al-Idah 
called al-Takmila. While the first of these deals with 
syntax, the subject of the second is morphology 
(sarf/tasrif): P. Larcher, in Arabica, x1 (1993), 250. 

Al-Djawaliki [q.v.] composed a book concerning 
incorrect locutions called al-Takmila fima yalhan fihi al- 
imma, also known as Tatimmat Durrat al-ghawwas, The 
book of solecisms (Brockelmann, I, 280, for the Deren- 
bourg and Tanikhi editions). It is often presented as 
an appendix to Durrat al-ghawwas by al-Hariri [g.v.] 
but is in fact a complement to works of the genre. 
He is also the author of Takmilat Islah al-mantik (Sezgin, 
viii, 132) which is lost. Al-Zadjdjadjt (d. 337/949) had 
already written al-Istidrak ‘ala Islah al-mantik: Sezgin, 
viii, 105. 

In adab, Abu ‘Ali al-Kali (d. 356/967 [g.v.]) wrote 
an appendix to his Amal, the Dhayl al-Amah, Cairo 
1344/1926. To Aba Mansir al-Tha‘Aalibi (d. 429/1038 
[g.v.]) is owed a complement to his own Yatima, Tatim- 
mat al-Yatima (or al-Yatima al-thaniya, Brockelmann, 
S I, 499), ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1353/1934; ed. 
Mufid M. Kumayha, Beirut 1983. 

The author declares (p. 8) that he composed it 
and gave it this title because many things had escaped 
him in the two versions of the Yatima [al-dahr]. Al- 
Bakharzt (d. 467/1975 [g.v.]) in his tum continued 
the Yafima for the poets of the 5th/11th century, until 
450/1058, in Dumyat al-kasr [wa-‘usrat ahl as~‘asr]. Al- 
Akhsikathi (d. 528/1134) composed a commentary on 
the Sakt al-zand of al-Ma‘arri: al-Zawd’id [ft sharh Sakt 
al-zand|; Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 906, 993, Il. 1-3. 

Al-Sakalli al-Maghribi is the author of al-Takmila 
wa-sharh al-abyat al-mushkila min Diwan Abi ‘l-Tayyb al- 
Mutannati, ed. Anwar Abi Suwaylam, ‘Amman 1935: 
Sezgin, ii, 595. 

Hadith and law 

In this domain, there are no silas as such, but there 
are complements and corrections (mustadrak), and ad- 
denda (ziyadat, zawd’id). Thus al-Hakim al-Naysabiri 
wrote al-Mustadrak ‘ala ‘l-Sahthayn (“Complement to the 
two authentic collections”) with the object of including 
prophetic traditions omitted by al-BukharT and Muslim 
which, according to him, conform to the conditions 
of acceptance (skuriit) determined by them; al-Dhahabi 
checked, completed and amended this work in al- 
Mustadrak ‘ala ’l-Mustadrak. Sezgin, i, 221. Abi: Dharr 
al-Harawi (Ibn al-Sammak, d. 435/1042) is also the 
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author of a Mustadrak ‘ala *l-Sahihayn: al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 
xvii, 559. Aba Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038) also 
completed Muslim’s Sahih in al-Mustadrak ‘ala Sahih 
Muslim: op. cit., xvii, 462. 

Still in the context of hadith, Nir al-Din al-Haytami 
(d. 807/1405; Brockelmann, II, 76; not to be confused 
with Shihab al-Din Ibn al-Hadjar al-Haytami (d. 974/ 
1567 [g.v.]) wrote his Zawa’id Ibn Magja ‘ala *l-kutub al- 
khamsa: Brockelmann, § II, 82; Sezgin, i, 148: Zawa’id 
‘ala ’I-kutub al-khamsa. But he also wrote Zawa’id on 
the Musnads of Ibn Hanbal, of Aba Bakr al-Bazzar 
(d. 292/905; Sezgin, i, 162), of Aba Ya‘la al-Mawsili 
(d. 307/919; Sezgin, i, 170-1) and on the Dictionaries 
of traditions (the three Mu‘djams; Sezgin, i, 196: <eyadat 
Mu‘djama al-Tabarani, i.e. al-Awsat and al-Saghir together, 
according to the author in his introd., i, 11) of al- 
Tabarani (d. 360/971). He combines them and makes 
them into a single work, Madjma‘ al-zawa’id wa-manba‘ 
al-fawa’id, numerous eds. or reprs., including 9 vols. 
Beirut 1986; Gilliot, in MIDEO, xxiii (1996), no. 71. 

The son of Ibn Hanbal, ‘Abd Allah, made addi- 
tions to his father’s Musnad, known as <iyadat [Zawa’id] 
al-Musnad, al-Dhahabi, Siyar, xi, 75; Hadjdjt Khalifa, 
ii, 1680, 1. 9. He is also the author of a supplement 
to his father’s K. al-Zuhd, Zawa’id al-Zuhd, mentioned 
in al-Baghdadi, Khizana, ed. Harin, ii, 256, 1. 6, ubi 
leg. ‘Abd Allah, not Ahmad; Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 957. 
Al-Haytami wrote Ghdyat al-maksad fi zawa?id al-Musnad: 
Brockelmann, I, 182. 

In Hanafi law, al-Shaybani (d. 189/80) is the author 
of al-Ripddat and Ziyadat al-Ziyadat which are addenda 
to his Djami al-kabir [ft ‘lfurii']: Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 
962-4, with the list of other ziyadat and addenda of 
addenda, Spies, 240-1; Sezgin, i, 422-3. In Shafi law, 
al-Mukhtasar of al-Muzani (264/877) was completed 
by Ibn al-Mundhir al-Naysabiri (d. 318/930) in his 
Riyadat: Sezgin, i, 493. Ibn Ziyad al-Naysabiri 
(d. 324/936) wrote Liyadat, K. al-Muzani: al-Shirazi, 
Tabakat al-fukaha’, ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1981, 113. Al- 
‘Abbadi [q.v.] is the author of al-Ziyadat [fi l-furii* al- 
shaftiyya|, of al-Riyada ‘ala *t-Xiyadat and of al-Xiyada 
‘ala Liyadat al-Riyadat. Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 964; 
G. Vitestam, Introd. to al-‘Abbadi, K: Tabakat al- 
fukah@ al-shafiyya, Leiden 1964, 6. In Zaydi law, al- 
Muradr (d. 290/903) transmitted and completed the 
Amat of Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Zayd (d. 247/861) in 
Xiyadat al-Amalt: Sezgin, i, 563. 

Bibliography (in addition to the references in 
the article): Salih Mahdi ‘Abbas, Introd. to the ed. 
of Ibn Rafi‘, al-Wafayat, 2 vols. Beirut 1982: G.C. 
Anawati and then Cl. Gilliot, ab. vol. xix, Textes 
arabes anctens édité en Egypte, in MIDEO, i-xxiii (1954- 
96); CL. Gahen, Editing Arabic chronicles, in Islamic 
Studies (1962), 1-25; revised in Les peuples musulmans 
dans Uhistoire médiévale, Damascus 1977; Darwish, see 
below; Dhuyiil Ta’rikh al-Tabari, vol. xi of the ed. 
by M. Abu ’1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1977; al-Dhayl 
wa ‘l-takmila li-Kitabay al-Mawsiil wa ’I-Sila, vol. i, 
ed. M. b. Sharifa, Beirut n.d., vol. viii, Rabat 1984, 
vols. iv-vi, ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1964-5; M. Mawliid 
Khalaf, Introd. to the ed. of Ibn al-Dimyéati, al- 
Mustafad min Dhayl Ta’rikh Baghdad, Beirut 1986, 
5-72; Muwaffak b. ‘Al. b. ‘Ak., Introd. to the ed. of 
al-Darakutni, al-Mu’talif..., Beirut 1986, i, 69-82; 
F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography, Leiden 
1968; O. Spies, Klassisches islamisches Recht, in Onten- 
talisches Recht, HdO, Leiden 1964, 219-343; Ta’rikh 
lbn Kadt Shuhba, ed. in progress by ‘A. Darwish, 
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3. In the sense of a gift. 

Here it is often found in the more restricted sense 
of reward and remuneration; it is thus ubiquitous in 
stories in which payment of a panegyrist for his poem 
is mentioned. For the contexts of gift-giving in gen- 
eral, see the various sections of H1BA. The word sila 
is the masdar of the doubly transitive verb wasalahu 
silat”, “he gave him a present/reward”. The under- 
lying notion of using the root w-s-/ “to connect” to 
express the idea of “gift” is said to be either “that 
by which the giver establishes a connection with the 
recipient” or “that by which the recipient’s livelihood 
is continued” (L‘A, xi, 728a-b). A synonym of sila is 
d@ja@iza, with the concomitant verb adjaza. For an awd’il 
story about the origin of the term @@iza, see al- 
Baladhuri, Futih, 392. (Ep.) 

aL-SILAFI, at-HAériz Aso TAnir, shuhra of the 
Shafi‘i traditionist al-Hafiz Sadr al-Din Aba Tahir 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim (Silafa) al-Isfahani al-Djarwani (from Djarwan, 
a quarter of Isfahan) al-Iskandarani. He was born in 
Isfahan in 472/1078-9 (or 474, 475, 478), and died 
on 5 Rabi‘ II 576/28 August 1180, in Alexandria (al- 
Dhahabi, Siyar, xxi, 5-7). Al-Sam‘ani, Ansaé, s.v., gives 
an abridged genealogy of his name, making Silafa the 
agnomen of his grandfather Muhammad. It should 
be noted that he signed himself sometimes Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Silafa, sometimes Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. Ibrahim (Zaman, Silaft’s biography, 3). According 
to different versions, he died at 98, or 106 years of 
age; whatever the case, he is classed among the exces- 
sively long-lived (al-Dhahabi, AA/ al-mi’a, 134) but also 
as one of the “cyclical renovators” (mudjaddids [g.v.], 
in partnership with al-Ghazali (E. Landau-Tasseron, 
in St. Isl, xx [1989], 95). The origin of his attribu- 
tive name poses a problem. 

According to some, Silafa was the agnomen of his 
great-great-grandfather Ibrahim, the expression signi- 
fying in Persian “the man with three lips” (silabi, from 
si “three”, and /ab “lip”), since he had a cleft lip, 
according to Abii Tahir. For others, and again accord- 
ing to Aba Tahir himself, his grandparents allegedly 
belonged to a clan of the Himyari tribe, the Bani 
Silafa. There is little support for a third hypothesis, 
according to which this name would have derived 
from a quarter of Isfahan known as Silafa (Ibn Khal- 
likan, i, 107, who was in contact with a number of 
his disciples in Egypt and in Syria; Ibn Makila, iv, 
no. 1, 468-70; al-Zabidi, Takmila, v, 78-9; Zaman, art. 
cut., 1-3). Also called al-Silaff is his grandson, the tra- 
ditionist Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hasib 
Makki al-Tarabulusf al-Iskandarani (al-Sibt, i.e. sedt 
al-Hafiz Abi Tahir, d. 651/1253; Siyar, xxiii, 278-9). 
It is said that the traditionist Abi Dja‘far al-Saydalani 
(d. 568/1173; Styar, xx, 530-1) was also described as 
al-Silaft because the name (nickname?) of his grand- 
father was Silafa (Ibn Hadjar, Tabsir, ii, 738). 

Abii Tahir’s grandfather was a Sifi, a disciple of 
al-Sayyid al-Zahid Aba Hashim al-‘Alawi; his father, 
for his part, was a traditionist of some renown, a dis- 
ciple of Ibn al-Tuyari (al-Mubirak b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, 
d. 500/11-7; Styar, xix, 213-16, and also one of Abii 
Tahir’s teachers in Baghdad. The fact that Isfahan 
was his birthplace was not to prove inconsequential 
in the intellectual destiny of the great traditionist that 
Aba Tahir became, if it is true that “No city has 
produced so many scholars and masters in all disci- 
plines, especially having regard to the high quality of 
chains of authority (‘uduww al-isndd, i.e. the least pos- 
sible number of transmitters in a chain), for people 
there live long; furthermore, they have a pronounced 
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interest in the audition (samda‘) of hadith, and the great 
masters of hadith (huffaz) are innumerable there” (Yakit, 
Buldan, Beirut 1955, i, 209a). It was the favoured res- 
idence of the great Saldjiik sultan Malik Shah [¢.2.] 
during the infancy of the subject of this article; the 
ruler even founded a madrasa there and was buried 
in its precincts. 

His first experience of audition of hadith in the city 
of his birth was owed to Rizk Allah al-Tamimi al- 
Baghdadi al-Hanbali (d. 488/1095). He also attended 
the classes of other scholars of Isfahan, including al- 
Kasim b. al-Fadl al-Thakafi (al-ra’is, al-musnid, d. 489/ 
1096). It was also there that he received instruction 
in reading the Kur’an. He was indebted for his 
education to his father (d. 498/1104-5) with whom 
he performed the Pilgrimage in 497. The number of 
teachers whose courses he attended in Isfahan is 
said to have exceeded six hundred. He also com- 
posed a dictionary of his authorities in this city enti- 
tled Mu‘djam Isfahin/al-Safina al-isfahaniyya (al-Bika‘t, 
no. 1); al-Dhahabi quotes this (lost) work on numer- 
ous occasions, as well as borrowing from it without 
acknowledgement. 

The Pilgrimage was an opportunity for him to pro- 
fit by acquaintance with the masters of Mecca and 
Medina; he pursued the same objective in Kiifa and 
in Baghdad, where he stayed until 500/1106-7. It was 
there that he attended courses in ftkh given by the 
leading Shafis of the Nizamiyya; Ilkiya al-Tabari 
(d. 505/1111), Aba Bakr al-Shashi (d. 507/1114), the 
classes of Abii Zakariyya al-Tibrizi (d. 502/1109 [9.v.]) 
and of ‘Ali al-Fasthi (d. 516/1123) at the same school, 
as well as those of Ibn Fakhir (Abu *l-Karam al- 
Mubarak, d. 505/1112) in language and in adab. The 
same year, he made his way to Basra and then to 
Wasit. In 509/1115-16 he was in Damascus, where 
he stayed for some time (Ibn ‘Asakir, vii, 179-80; al- 
Bika‘i, 7-8). It was there that he encountered Ibn al- 
Akfani (d. 524/1130), and also there that he composed 
a summary of the K. Makarim al-akhlak of al-Khara itt 
on the basis of the original, then verified his text with 
a recitation before ‘Ali b. Muslim al-Sulami (Djamal 
al-Islam, d. 533/1138-9), al-Ghazali’s master, in 511 
(below, no. 7; Hafiz, 13-14, on the two modes of 
intika’). The list given by al-Dhahabi of the masters 
from whom he received his education, including 
women, is vast. That of his disciples, especially in 
Alexandria, is no less impressive. 

The same year (511/1117-18), he embarked at Tyre 
for Alexandria, where he settled and remained until 
his death, a period of sixty-five years, and this not 
only at the solicitation of the scholars of this town 
but also because he married a wealthy local lady who 
placed her fortune at his disposal (Ibn ‘Asakir, ibid.; 
Styar, xxi, 25). Furthermore, Ibn Sallar al-‘Adil had a 
school and a religious institution constructed on his 
behalf. The choice of Alexandria was quasi-strategic, 
since there he could meet Muslim intellectuals of 
East and West (for example, al-Tudjibi of Tlemcen 
(d. 610/1212-13), who, according to his prediction, 
was to be the principal traditionist of the Maghrib; 
al-Kattant, 264) without leaving his domicile, and this 
purpose was duly achieved (I. ‘Abbas, 8; al-Bika‘, 
10). He left Alexandria only once, for a journey to 
Cairo in 517/1123-4 (although according to one source 
he was in residence there from 515 to 517: Tarabishi, 
13 no. 1). His ibrary was impressive, since he invested 
all his property in the acquisition of literature, but it 
was discovered after his death that these volumes had 
been seriously damaged by the humidity of Alexandria. 

His eminence as a great traditionist (2dfz) is demon- 


strated, in particular, by the countless fascicles (qjuz’), 
collections of traditions, which he left behind in the 
form of audition, reading or of dictation (below, no. 15); 
they are sometimes called al-Adjza’ al-Silafiyyat or al- 
Silafiyyat which exceeded, according to Hadjdji Khalifa, 
nos. 4093, 7216/ed. Yaltkaya, i, 587, ii, 996, a 
hundred. They were established on the basis of source- 
texts (usiil) of Baghdadis such as al-Anmati (d. 538/ 
1143) or al-Tuyari (above, below no. 13) and others. 
In common with numerous other scholars, he devoted 
a collection to the “Tradition of Mercy” (hadith al- 
rahma), “Those who are merciful, the Merciful One 
shows them mercy; show mercy to those who are on 
the earth, and those who are in the Heavens will 
show you mercy” (al-Kattani, 94). 

His renown extended far beyond that of a tradi- 
tionist and a writer, since it is impossible to count 
the number of times that he appears in certificates 
of audition (sama‘@t) or of reading, or in licences of 
transmission (i¢jazat) (see G. Vajda, Les certificais de lec- 
ture ..., Paris 1957, 70, index; al-Ridant, Stat al-khalaf 
bi-mawsiil al-salaf, ed. M. Hadjdji, Beirut 1988, 516, 
index). This is particularly evident in his Wagjiz (below, 
no. 14). “Brief account of the master who delivers 
the certificate of transmission and the one who receives 
it”, in which he sets himself the objective of pre- 
senting a list of scholars with whom he has been in 
correspondence, in most cases without having met 
them. He awarded to many of them a “general licence” 
(i@idza mma), i.e. the right to transmit all his works, 
among others to al-Hatimi (d. 638/1239-40; al-Kattant, 
317-18), al-Randi (d. 616/1219; al-Kattani, 340, dat- 
ing from 560/1165), al-Ghafikt (d. 619/1121-2; al- 
Kattani, 884). For others, in particular the scholars 
of the Maghrib, it is known that he sent to them 
licences in writing from Alexandria (al-Kattani, 995, 
gives six names), in particular to the Kadi ‘lyad 
(d. 544/1149): kataba wayya yudjizunt dami‘ riwayatihi 
wa-madjmiGtihi (al-Ghunya, fahrasat shuyiikh al-Kadi ‘Iyad, 
ed. M.Z. Djarrar, Beirut 1982, 102). His longevity 
was such that four generations of traditionists were 
enabled to transmit traditions from him: his last east- 
ern disciple, his grandson (see above), died in 651 
(corr. Tadrib, which gives the date 605), and the last 
western one in 662, while the first to die, Aba ‘Ali 
al-Bardani (Styar, xix, 219-22), was deceased in 
498/1105, thus an interval of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years! In the science of hadith, this is 
considered a unique case in terms of anteriority and 
posterity in relation to the demise of a master (al- 
sabtk wa ‘l-lahik) (al-Kattani, 996; al-Tahanawi, 677; 
al-Suyati, Tadrib al-rawi, ch. 46; W. Margais, in 7A 
[July-August 1901], 131-2). The advantage in this is 
the production of “high quality” chains of authority. 

His Mu‘giam al-safar (below, no. 5) testifies to the 
same interest. Here he assembled articles regard- 
ing scholars whom he had met “in other places” (i.e. 
outside Isfahan and Baghdad) and more specifically 
those with whom he was acquainted in Alexandria 
(Egyptians, Maghribis, etc.). He wrote a lengthy bio- 
graphy of one of his masters, Abu ‘l-Muzaffar al- 
Abiwardi (d. 507/1113 [g.v.]) (Styar, xix, 289, 1. 3; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, no. 2911/1, 398: Targjamat al-Silafi; 
Zaman, Sources of Silaft’s biography, 493-5). 

Among hundreds of other examples of works for 
which he features in certificates of authenticity is al- 
Djizdjani (d. 259), Ahwal al-rigjal, ed. S. al-Samar- 
rai, Beirut 1985, 20, no. 6 (corr. al-Bika‘i, no. 37, 
who attributes al-Nisf al-thant min K. al-Shadjara ft 
ahwal... to al-Silafi; see Samarra’i, 17-8). Similarly, 
he is in the list of authorities of certain ms. of the 
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K. Gharib al-Kur’an attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (Gilliot, 
in MIDEO, xxii [1995], no. 47, 37, 1. 2 of the edited 
work), to the point where the elucidation of certain 
Kur’anic expressions is, probably erroneously, attrib- 
uted to him (in the case of Brockelmann, I’, 450 
no. 4, ms. Berlin 427, more developed and critically 
evaluated in al-Bika‘i, no. 6). Such details apart, he 
played a fundamental role in the transmission of know- 
ledge in Islam, and represents one type of the great 
traditionists of the madrasa era. 
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wa ‘l-sila h-ma fata sahib al-Kamiis min al-lugha, ed. 
Mustafa Hidjazi, v, Cairo 1988, 78-9; Ibn Makula, 
al-Ikmal, iv, no. 1, 468-70; Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, 
ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1982, no. 565. 

2. Studies. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Iskandanyya 
fi Lasr al-islami, in al-Kitab, iti/3 (1947), 383-5 [379- 
93]; Bika‘T (below, no. 14), 5-46; Brockelmann, [?, 
450, S I, 624; Hasani (below, no. 5), 7-104; Dj. 
al-Shayyal, A‘am al-Iskandariyya, Cairo 1965, 130-59: 
TarabishT (below, no. 10), 11-33, to be supple- 
mented by Bika‘; G. Vajda, Un opuscule inédit d’as- 
Silafi [since edited, see below no. 14), in Bull... de 
UInst. de Rech, et d’Hist. des Textes, xiv (1966), 85-92 
(= embellished translation of material by M.Kh. al- 
Bika‘t, Kutayyih makhtut li ’l-Silafi, in MML‘AU 
(Amman), xxxix [1990], 281-318); “study” by H. 
‘Abd al-Hamid Salih, Damascus or Beirut (?) 1977, 
mentioned by Bika‘, 45, without title (n. ¢.); S.M. 
Zaman, Sources for Silafi’s biography, in Isl. Stud., xxiv 
(1985), 493-502; idem, Silaft’s biography: his birth and 
family background, idem, Hafiz Abi Tahir al-Silafi 
(d. 576/ 1180), acquisition of Hadith and Qua7at in Isfa- 
han, in Isl, Stud., xxv (1986), 1-10, 151-9; Mahmid 
Zaytin, al-Hafiz al-Silaft, Alexandria 1972; Zirikli, 
i, 216a, mentions a biography, ms. Rabat 1046d. 

3. Edited or preserved works. (1) K. al- 
Arba‘in al-buldéntyya/al-Arba‘tn al-mustaghni bi-ta‘yin 
ma fth ‘an al-mu‘in [ms. Paris BN, Algiers, DK, 3 
Zah.; Brockelmann, I’, 450 no. 3; Bika‘l, no. 5; 
Sehid 540/1; Gilliot, in MIDEO, xx (1991), no. 
130, following Kh. Alavi: Forty traditions of forty 
shaykhs ding in forty places; Kattani, 111]. (2) Arba%in 
hadith” ft hakk al-fukara’, collected by his disciple, 
probably his grandson, ‘Is b. H. al-Silafi; ms. Alex., 
Brockelmann, TP, 450 no. 11; Bika‘t, no. 29). (3) 
al-Fada@il al-bahira ft mahdsin Misr wa ’l-Kahira (ms. 
Cambridge, Brockelmann, S I, 624 no. 8, erro- 
neously attributed to Sulami; Bika‘, no. 9; Zirikli, 
i, 216a; ms. Istanbul Hamid 363 t’rikh). (4) Mu‘djam 
Baghdad/ al-Mashyakha al-baghdadiyya (ms. Esc., Zah., 
Feyz.; Brockelmann, I’, 450, S I, 624; Bika‘, 
no. 1; Hasani, 76-82); according to Brockelmann, 
a summary of it exists, al-Safina al-baghdadiyya, by 
A. al-Labbadi (?). (5) Mudjam al-safar, ed. S.M. 
Zaman, Islamabad 1988 (794 entries) [corr. Brockel- 


mann, S I, 624 no. 9: Mu‘dam al-shu‘ara’, Bika‘, 

no. 7, seems to show that its title was al-Mu‘djam 

al-mw akhkhar|; partial editions: Bahidja Bakir al- 

Hasani, i, Baghdad 1978 (145 entries), and I. ‘Abbas, 

Akhbar wa-taragjim andalustyya mustakhradja min Mu‘giam 

al-safar, Beirut 1963. (6) al-Muntakhab [al-Tagizi’a] 

min K. al-Irshad ft ma‘nfat ‘ulama’ al-hadith of al- 

Khalilt (d. 446/1055; Siyar, xvii, 666-8), ed. Sa‘d, 

Beirut 1986/ed. Idris, Riyad 1989. (7) al-Muntaka 

min K. Makdarim al-akhlak wa-ma‘altha wa-mahmid 

tar@ ikiha, summary of the celebrated work by al- 

Khara@’iti [9.v.], ed. M. Muti‘ al-Hafiz and Ghazwa 

Burayd, Damascus 1986. (8) Murasalat al-Silaft ma‘a 

t-Zamakhshan, ed. B. al-Hasani, in MMT‘, xxiii. (9) al- 

Salamasiyyat [five sessions of dictation to the scholars 

of Salamis, in Adharbaydjan, in 506/ 1112-13; 2 ms. 

Zah.] (10) Swalat [al-Hafiz al-Silaft] 4-Khamis al- 

Hawazi ‘an djama‘a min ahl Wasit, ed. al-Tarabishi, 

Damascus 1976 (Brockelmann, I, 450 no. 12). (11) 

Kasida, Brockelmann, S I, 624 no. 5; Bika‘l, no. 

33; Hasani, 64-75, has reproduced some of his 

poetry. (12) al-Sudasiyyat [allatt akhragjaha al-Hafiz ...] 

(traditions with a chain of six authorities which he 

had received in 512/1118-19, by means of audi- 

tion, from Ibn al-Hattab al-Razi al-Shuriti, d. 

524/1130; Siyar, xix, 583-5; Kattani, no. 525; besides 

the ms. in Brockelmann, S I, 624 no. 6, ms. Zah.; 

Bika‘T, no. 10). (13) al-Tuyurat, choice and emenda- 

fo of traditions drawn from collections (adjza’) of 

Ibn al-Tuytrt (ms. Zah.; Bika‘T, no. 12). (14) al- 

Wadjiz fi dhikr al-mugjaz wa ‘l-mugjiz, ed. M. Khayr 

al-Bika‘, Beirut 1990: rev. by Gilliot, in Stud. Isl., 

xli (1994), 143-5. (15) Seventeen collections or frag- 

ments of collections of traditions (ahadith, ahdadith 

muntakhaba, amali, djuz, juz’ fihi fawa’id, fawd’id, 
kit‘a, etc.) drawn from those of other authors, as 
well as certificates of audition (sama‘at), preserved 

in ms., Bika‘T, nos. 13-30. See Kattani’s index, iii, 

85a. 

4. Works no longer extant (addenda to the 

38 entries of Bika‘t): Djuz‘ Kulunbd, fascicle of tra- 

ditions dictated by al-Silafi to the traditionist Ibn 

Kulunba in 511 in Alexandria (47 ‘l-thaghr), accord- 

ing to Zabidi, Takmila, i, 328b; corr. Hadjdji Khalifa, 

no. 4092: Djuz’ kalbind, tr. as Cor nostrum/i, 587: 

Kalanba. Man ismuhu Dhu *l-Nin (Kattani, 421). Mana- 

kib al-‘Abbas, Hadjdjt Khalifa, no. 13040/ii, 1843. 

Mashyakha Ibn al-Hattab (or al-Razi), takhridy al-Silaft; 

Kattani, nos. 252, 276; cf. above, no. 12. 

. (Ci. GiioT) 

SILAH [see Suppl.]. 

SILAHDAR (a., p.) (“arms-bearer”). This military- 
administrative title and function have a long history 
in the Islamic world, going back to the days of the 
Great Saldjik sultans, whose state organisation fol- 
lowed early Persian and ‘Abbasid models. Nizam al- 
Mulk’s Styasat-ndma, describing the organisation of the 
Saldjaik state, lists the silakdér as one of the most 
trusted personnel in the sultan’s palace, who was 
directly responsible to the person of the sultan. As 
chief of the army’s arsenal (zarad-khdna), where the 
armour and weapons were stored, the silakdar had a 
military unit under his command and the responsi- 
bility of carrying the sultan’s weapon (Nizam al-Mulk, 
Styasat-nama, ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1891, 94-95, 109; 
Ibn al-Bibi, El-Evamirii 1-‘ala’iyye fi "lumii ala’ iyye, 
ed. Adnan Erzi, Ankara 1956, 216). 

The Mamliks retained the same title in its Arabic 
form amir silah, who was one of the nine most impor- 
tant office holders in the Mamliik state and ranked 
among the Amirs of a Thousand (amir aif), the highest 
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rank in the military echelon. In this capacity, he was 
in command of a Royal Mamluks’ unit (ful), called 
silahdanyya, with a number of horsemen ranging from 
110 to 120. He was also in charge of the arsenal 
(silak-khdna) and over the amirs of the arsenal, who 
were called zaradkashyyya and whose duty was to guard 
the arsenal. He was therefore sometimes called ai- 
zaradkash al-kabir, During public appearances, the amir 
sulah’s duty was to bear the sultan’s arms. The role 
of amir silah reached its highest importance in the 
9th/15th century and involved the participation in 
military campaigns (Ibn Taghribirdi, vi, 386-7; al- 
Kalkashandi, Subf al-a‘sha, iv, 14 ff; Khalil b. Shahin 
al-Zahirt, K. Zubdat kashf al-mamalik, ed. P. Ravaisse, 
Paris 1894, 111-16). 

The Ottomans, who used the title in its Persian 
form silahdér, continued Saldjik and Mamlik tradi- 
tions and even elevated its role to a higher level in 
the Imperial Palace (saray). During Mehemmed II’s 
reign (1451-81), the Inside Service (enderiin) in the 
palace, under the direction of the kapi aghasi, was 
made up of four Chambers, of which the Privy Cham- 
ber (44dss-oda) was the highest-ranking. Immediately 
beneath the chief of the Privy Chamber, the khdss- 
oda bashi, was the silahdar agha, along with other 
principal officials who performed the general service 
of the sultan and therefore were the nearest to him. 
Being the second-in-command in the Privy Chamber, 
the silahdar agha handled all communications to and 
from the sultan and accompanied him with his sword 
in public ceremonies, travels and campaigns. He also 
commanded his own unit, the silahdar bélighti (some- 
times called sari bayrak bélighti because of its yellow 
flag). During public ceremonies, such as the Friday 
procession (selamlik), the silahdar bdltik took position on 
the left side of the sultan. In the battlefield, as part 
of the kapikulu cavalry, they served as the sultan’s per- 
sonal guards protecting his flanks. Over the years, as 
the silahdar aghas gained greater power and expanded 
their functions, the number of their béliiks increased, 
comprising 2,000 silahda@rs during Mehemmed II’s 
time, 2,780 in 1568, 2,930 in 1588, 5,000 in 1597, 
6,244 in 1660, 7,683 in 1699, 10,82] in 1713, reach- 
ing the staggering number of 12,000 dunng the reign 
of Mahmid II (1808-39). Since the sultans appointed 
their favourite men to high offices in the adminis- 
tration, the ranks of the silahddr agha provided count- 
less viziers and dignitaries. Two such siahdar aghas 
were Silahdar Yisuf Pasha who, during Sultan Ibra- 
him’s reign, conspired successfully to bring about the 
fall and execution in 1644 of the Grand Vizier Kara 
Mustafa Pasha [9.v.], and Silahdar ‘Alf Pasha, Ahmed 
IIPs son-in-law, who engineered the overthrow of 
Corlulu ‘Alt Pasha [¢.v.] and in 1713 became Grand 
Vizier himself. With the death of Silahdar Gini ‘Ali 
Agha in 1831, Mahmid II eliminated the office of 
the silahdar agha, and incorporated it into the office 
of the Treasury under the control of the khazine ket- 
khidast (Kanitn-name-i Al-i ‘Othman, ed. M. ‘Arif, in 
TOEM, supplement, 23-4; Lutfi Pasha, Asdfndme: devlet 
adamlanna ogiitler, Ankara 1977; Ottaviano Bon[-Robert 
Withers], A description of the Grand Signiour’s Seragho, ed. 
John Greaves, London 1653, 78-9). 

_ Bibliography: For the Saldjik period, see 

Ibrahim Kafesoglu, A fustory of the Seljuks, tr. and 

ed. G. Leiser, Carbondale, Ill. 1988, 104-5; Meh- 

med Fuad Kopriilii-zade, Seléukiler zamaninda Ana- 
dolu’da tiirk medeniyyen, in MTM, v, 215; 223 ff. For 
the Mamliiks, see D. Ayalon, Studies on the struc- 

ture of the Mamluk army, in BSOAS, xv (1953); A.N. 

Poliak, The organisation of the Mamluk state, in BSOS, 








x (1940-2), 862-76. Concerning Ottoman usage, see 

Ismail Hakki Uzungargsih, Osmant devietinin saray 

teskilan, Ankara 1984, 340-8; Serafeddin Turan, JA, 

art. Siléhda, | | | (Sua Har-Et) 

SILAHDAR, FINDIKLILI MEHMED AGHA, 
(1068-1 139/1658-1726-7), Ottoman historian. 

The palace official Silahdar Mehmed Agha was 
born on 12 Rabi‘ I 1068/8 December 1658 in the 
Findikli district of Istanbul. A protégé of the bash 
musahib Shahin Agha, he was educated in the sardy 
and entered the palace bosténgji [q.v.] corps in 1084/ 
1674. In 1089/1678 he became a ziilfli baltadji [q.v.] 
and in 1090/1679, was promoted to the seférli odasi. 
In this capacity he took part in the 1683 Vienna 
campaign led by Kara Mustafa Pasha [q.v.]. In 1099/ 
1688 he entered the khass oda [g.v.] and was pro- 
moted successively to diilbend ghulami, cukhadar (in the 
reign of Mustafa II), and, finally, sia@hdar [q.v.], in 
Rabi‘ II 1115/August 1703 immediately upon the ac- 
cession of Ahmed III (1703-30), this despite his close- 
ness to the deposed Mustafa II. He subsequently played 
an important role in quelling bostangji unrest and in 
overseeing arrangements for the funeral of Mustafa II 
in Sha‘ban 1115/December 1703. However, in Shaw- 
wal 1115/February 1704, when a protégé of one of 
Ahmed III’s favourites was appointed siahdar in his 
place, Mehmed Agha chose to retire from palace ser- 
vice, refusing the offer of a provincial governorship 
with the rank of vizier and accepting instead a daily 
pension of 300 akées. He settled in the Demirkapi dis- 
trict of Istanbul and on his death in 1139/1726-7 
was buried at Ayazpasha. 

He compiled a detailed chronicle of Ottoman his- 
tory during the years 1065-1133/1655-1721, written 
in a matter-of-fact prose style. This is generally con- 
sidered as two separate works: (i) Dheyl-i Fedhleke 
(“Supplement to the Fedhleke”) (sc. of Katib Celebi 
[¢.v.]), detailing events of the years 1065-1106/1655- 
95 (published as Siahdar ta’rikhi, 2 vols., Istanbul 1928, 
introd. by Ahmed Refik [Altinay]); (ii) Musret-name, 
comprising initially a day-to-day account of the reign 
of Mustafa II (1106-15/1695-1703), then continuing 
with a less detailed account for 1115-33/1703-21 (Mus- 
retnéme, modern Turkish tr. I. Parmaksizoglu, 2 vols., 
Istanbul 1962-9). Mehmed Agha’s history is a parti- 
cularly valuable first-hand account for the penod 
ca. 1683-1703, when he was in close attendance upon 
the sultans. The Musret-néme was probably a major 
source for the wak‘a-niiwis Rashid [9.v.] (O. Koéprilii, 
Rasid’in kaynaklanndan bin Silahdér’in Nusretndmesi, in 
Belleten, xi [1947], 473-87). 

Bibliography: Ahmed Refik [Altinay], ‘Alimler ve 
san‘atkarlar, Istanbul 1924, 228-55 (and introd, to 


Uzungarsih, Osman devietinin saray teskilét, Ankara 
1945, esp. 342-53; I. Artuk, Siléhdar Findskh Mehmed 
Aga, in Tarih dergisi, xxvii (1973), 123-32. 
(CurisTINE WooDHEAD) 
SILHET, conventional form Sylhet, a famous 
city, a district and a division at the east- 
ernmost part of Bangladesh. The present 
Division of Sylhet (a District prior to 1 August 1995) 
covers approximately 4,785 square miles (lat 23° 58'- 
25° 12' N., long. 91°-92° 38' E.) and comprises the 
districts of Sylhet, Sunamganj, Maulvi Bazar and 
Habibganj. Before the advent of Islam, Sylhet formed 
part of Samatata region (Djizdjani mentions it as 
Suknat; see Yabakdt-i Nasiri, ed. Habibi, i, 426, tr. 
Raverty, i, 557-8) and was divided into small king- 
doms (i.e. Laor, Jayantia, Gauda) ruled by Hindu 
dynasties. Some parts of Sylhet were also ruled by 
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the neighbouring kingdom of Kamrup. An economi- 
cally prosperous land where cowrie-shells were used 
for currency, Arab traders sometimes visited Sylhet 
on their overland route to China. Muslim conquest 
of the area began in early 14th century during the 
reign of Sultan Firiz Shah (d. 1322) of Lakhnawati. 
The celebrated Suhrawardi shaykh, Shah Djalal 
Mudjarrad Kinya’t (see Mohammad Yusuf Siddiq, 
Arabic and Persian texts of the Islamic inscriptions of Bengal, 
Watertown, Mass. 1992, 158), and his disciples played 
an important role in consolidation of Islam in this 
region. Mughal rule was extended up to Sylhet in the 
early 17th century. In 1874, during British colonial 
rule, the District of Sylhet was made part of the 
newly-formed Assam State. In 1947, the Muslim major- 
ity of this area opted for Pakistan, and Sylhet became 
a District of East Bengal Province (now Bangladesh). 

Sylhet is quite rich in its natural resources such as 
natural gas and limestone. Huge cement, fertiliser and 
tea factories have provided it with an industrial base. 
The tea plantations of Sylhet are famous. A sizeable 
number of people from Sylhet have emigrated to the 
U.K., and their remittances enrich the country with 
much-needed foreign exchange. 

Bibliography: Sayyid Murtada ‘Ali, Hadrat Shah 
Djalal o Sileter ithds, Dhaka 1988; Mohammad 
Yusuf Siddiq, al-Nukish al-Islimiyya fi ’l-Bangal wa- 
atharuha al-hadaéri, Beirut 1995. 

(MouamMaD Yusur Sippig) 

SILIFKE (Greek Seleucia; Armenian Selefkia, 
Selewkia; Frankish Le Selef, Salef, Saleph; Arabic Sali- 
kiya), important rural centre in the (present- 
day) Turkish province of Adana, 87 km/48 
miles east of the port of Mersin [g.v.], on the river 
Géksu (ancient Calycadnus), about 14 km/9 miles 
from the Mediterranean Sea. In a strategic position 
where the coastal road and the route inland over the 
Taurus Mountains meet, it was founded before 300 
B.C. by Seleucus I Nicator. Extant monuments in 
Silifke include a 2nd century A.D. temple to Zeus, a 
large Byzantine rock-hewn cistern and, most impor- 
tantly, a mediaeval castle. In spite of being exposed 
to Arab incursions, the castle remained in Byzantine 
hands until the end of the 6th/12th century. Thereafter 
it was, at different times, under Armenian, Hospitaller 
and seignurial Frankish control, until at least the sec- 
ond half of the 7th/13th century, when the record 
is lost. The castle occupies the long, narrow platform 
of an outcrop overlooking the town. While little 
remains of the structures within the castle save at the 
western end, the outer gateway and some of the outer 
wall are still in place, as well as most of the inner 
wall and salients. Although the Byzantine Emperor 
Alexius 1 ordered his secretary Eustathius to rebuild 
the castle at the beginning of the 6th/12th century, 
‘the work visible today is probably largely Frankish, 
with perhaps some Armenian contribution, reflecting 
the occupancies of the 7th/13th century. 

Bibliography: Yakut, iii, 126-7; R.W. Edwards, 
The fortifications of Armenian Cilicia, Dumbarton Oaks 
1987, 221-9 (description and plan); H. Hellenkem- 
per and F. Hild, 7abula imperit Byzantini, v/\ (Kilikien 
und Isauren), Vienna 1990, 402-6 (extensive bibl., 
including Islamic source references). 

(D.W. Morray) 
SILSILA (a.), literally “chain”, a term used in the 
terminology of Siifism and the Sufi orders (turuk) for 
a continuous chain of spiritual descent, a 
kind of mystical isndd [q.v.]. This connected the head 
of an order, the skaykh or pir, with a person regarded 
as the order’s founder and back to the Prophet. These 








persons might stem from early Islam, such as the 
Yemeni contemporary of the Prophet, Uways al-Karani 
(actually, not initiated directly but after the Prophet’s 
death, in a dream), and the Patriarchal Caliphs, espe- 
cially Abi Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Ali. That such claims 
to descent were fictitious, given the obviously intensely 
practical and unmystical bent of the first caliphs, was 
early recognised by some authorities, such as Ibn 
Khaldiin [9.v.] (who suspected here Sh7‘T influence; 
see his Mukaddima, iii, 73-4, tr. Rosenthal, iii, 93-4). 
Somewhat more plausible were silsilas traced back 
to early undoubted Sifis like Abii Yazid al-Bistami 
(d. 261/875 or 264/878 [see ast yazip]) and Abu 
1-Kasim al-Djunayd (d. 298/910-11 [g.v.]). 

Bibliography: J.S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders 
in Islam, Oxford 1971, refs. in the Glossary, at 311; 
and see TARIKA. (Ep.) 
SILVES [see suis]. 

AL-SIM, Luguat, a secret vocabulary or argot 
employed by criminals, beggars, gypsies, and other 
groups for communication among themselves without 
the risk of being understood by outsiders. The word 
sim (variant sin) is well attested in Arabic from the 
19th century to the present, but its earlier history and 
etymology are obscure; MJ. de Goeje’s proposal of 
a Gypsy and ultimately Indian origin for the term, 
and his citation of an isolated 7th/13th century 
instance of its use by an Arabic author (Mémoire sur 
les migrations des Tsiganes @ travers U’Asie, Leiden, 1903, 
71), require further investigation. For the mediaeval 
Islamic world, our sources mainly associate such an 
argot with the Bani Sasan [see sASAN, BANU] a loose 
confraternity of beggars and other marginal types; this 
group’s esoteric vocabulary is known to us primarily 
from two remarkable jargon poems, by Abi Dulaf 
al-Khazrajt (fl. fourth/tenth century [9.v.]) and Saff 
al-Din al-Hilli (d. ca. 750/1349 [q.v.]), which have 
been thoroughly analysed by C.E. Bosworth (The 
medieval Islamic underworld: the Banii Sasan in Arabic society 
and literature, 2 vols. Leiden, 1976). A degree of 
continuity in this argot is traceable into modern times, 
notably in the vocabulary of the Halab, a pseudo- 
Gypsy group in Egypt, which is shared as well by 
traditional Egyptian musicians and entertainers in 
general, who call it sim al-fanntnin or “artistes’ argot.” 
Scholars have also documented a number of other 
secret vocabularies in the contemporary Arabic world, 
of which the most elaborate appears to be the sim 
al-sagha, or argot of gold- and silversmiths, based 
largely on Hebrew, distinctive forms of which have 
thus far been recorded in Cairo and Damascus. Some 
forms of contemporary argot in Persian and Turkish 
are also known. In addition to argot in the strict sense 
of secret vocabularies, the phenomenon of encrypting 
one's language by means of phonetic and morpho- 
logical distortion, as in English “pig Latin,” is known 
in all three languages, and in Arabic is also some- 
times called sim. 

Bibliography: In addition to earlier literature, 
treated comprehensively in Bosworth, Underworld, see 
M. Barbot, Notes lextcographiques sur les ‘orfévres et 
byoutiers de Damas, in Arabica, xxi (1974), 72-83; E.K. 
Rowson, Cant and argot in Cairo Colloguial Arabic, in 
American Research Center in Egypt Newsletter, 122 (Summer 
1983), 13-24; ‘A. “Isa, al-Lughat al-sirriyya, Alexandria 
1988; R.L. Djum‘a, al-Lugha al-sirriyya li-ba‘d al-tawa if 
wa ‘l-mihan al-sha‘biyya ft Misr, in al-Ma’ thirat 
al-sha‘biyya, xxxvii ( January 1995), 43-57; K. van 
Nieuwkerk, “A trade like any other”. Female singers and 
dancers in Egypt, Austin, Texas 1995, 96-102. 

(E.K. Rowson) 
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SIMANCAS [see sHANT MANKASH]. 

SIMAW, modern Turkish Stmav, a town of 
northwestern Anatolia, lying on the river of the 
same name and just to the south-east of the Simav 
Géli, 90 km/58 miles as the crow flies to the south- 
west of Kiitahya [g.v.] and on the road connecting 
Bahkesir with Usak (lat. 39° 05' N., long. 28° 59' E., 
altitude 823 m/2,700 feet). In later Ottoman times, 
it was the chef-lieu of a sada’ of the same name, and 
is now the centre of the fe or district of Simav in 
the w@ or province of Kiitahya. One should not con- 
fuse it, as did Babinger in his E/' art., with Simawna 
in eastern Thrace, the birthplace of the early Ottoman 
rebel, Shaykh Badr al-Din b. Kadi Simawna [¢.2.]. 

In Antiquity, it was the Synaos of western Phrygia, 
and vestiges of the town’s classical past remain. In 
Byzantine times it was the seat of a bishop, and there 
are relics of the Byzantine citadel. In the 8th/14th 
century it came within the depik or principality of the 
Germiyan Oghullari [g.v.], but was ceded to the Otto- 
man sultan Murad I in 783/1381 (see N. Vatin, in 
R. Mantran (ed.), Histoire de empire ottoman, Paris 1989, 
43). Simaw was the birthplace of several well-known 
Ottoman scholars, such as Shaykh ‘Abd Allah [ahi 
d. 896/1491) and Kara Shams al-Din (see Ewliya 

elebi, Seyahat-ndme, iii, 377). It was visited by sev- 
eral 19th-century scholars, including Wm. Hamilton, 
A.D. Mordtmann Senr., K. Buresch and Th. Wiegand. 

Modern Simaw was rebuilt after a fire of 1911. 
After the First World War, it was occupied by the 
Greek army from July 1921 to September 1922. 
Carpet-weaving has been one of its industries. In 1965 
the population was 7,877. 

Bibliography: PW, 2nd ser., iv. A.2, cols. 1326-7 
(Ruge); Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-name, ix, Istanbul 
1935, 44-50; WJ. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 
London 1842, ii, 124; Sh. Sami Frashen, Kamis 
al-a‘lam, iv, 2625; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, iv, 
222 ff; K. Buresch, Aus Lydien, Leipzig 1898, 142 
ff; Th. Wiegand, in Athenische Mitteilungen, xxix 
(Athens 1904), 324 (with view); A.D. Mordtmann, 
ed. F. Babinger, Anatolien, Hanover 1925, 40-1; 
Admiralty Handbooks, Turkey, London 1942-3, i, 
129, ii, 207, 421-2, 581; Belediyeler yxlhg, Ankara 
1945, iii, 334-40; ZA, art. Stmav (Besim Darkot). 

_ . (C.E. Boswortu) 
SIMDJURIDS, a line of Turkish comman- 

ders and governors, originally of slave origin, for 
the Samanids in 4th/10th-century Khurasan. 

The founder, Abi ‘Imran Simdjir, was the amir 
Isma‘il_ b. Ahmad’s [9.v.] ceremonial ink-stand bearer 
(dawatt). He became Sam4nid governor of Sistan [9.v.] 
in 300-1/913-14 when the local dynasty of the Saffarids 
[g.v.] were temporarily driven out. Thereafter, the fam- 
ily was prominent as governors of Khurdsan for the 
amirs, involved in warfare with the Samanids’ rivals 
in northern Persia such as the Biyids, and they ac- 
quired a territorial base of estates in Kuhistan [¢.v.]. 
They were active in the tortuous politics and cam- 
paignings of the last decades of the Samanids. The 
last-mentioned member of the family is Abu ’l-Kasim 
‘Alf, commander in Khurasan till 392/1002. 

Bibliography: Sam‘ani, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, 
vi, 351-5; Barthold, Turkestan; 246 ff.; Erdogan 
Mercil, Sémetiriler. I-IV, Istanbul n.d. [ca. 1986], origi- 
nally published in various journals; C.E. Bosworth, 


The history of the Saffarids of Sistan and the Maliks of 


Nimruz, Costa Mesa and New York 1994, 271-3; 
idem, The New Islamic dynastes, Edinburgh 1996, 
no. 86._ (C.E, Boswortx) 

SIMIYA?, in form like Adbriya’, belongs to old Arabic 





beside sima, sima’ (Kur’an, XLVIII, 29 etc.; al-Baydawi, 
ed. Fleischer, i, 326, 14, 15), in the sense “mark, sign, 
badge” (Lane 1476a; Sahdh, s.v., ed. Bulak, 1282, ii, 
200; Hamasa, ed. Freytag, 696; L‘A, xv, 205). But the 
word, as aname for certain genres of magic, 
had a quite different derivation; in that sense it is 
from onpeia, through the Syriac simya (pl.), and means 
“signs, letters of the alphabet” (Dozy, Suppl., i, 708b, 
and references there; Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 
ii, col. 2614). In Bocthor, Dictionnaire frangais-arabe, i, 
154b, under Chiromancie, simiya’ is given as one of 
three Arabic renderings. By Barhebraeus (d. 685/ 1286) 
the Syriac and Arabic forms are used together (Chron. 
Syr., ed. Paris, 14, 7; Mukhtasar, ed. Pococke, 33); ac- 
cording to these passages the science (‘“ilm) was 
“Gnvented” in the time of Moses by a certain (wy g/l, 
which Bruns and Kirsch rendered “Eunumius”, but 
he seems to be quite unknown. The Muhit al-muhit, 
ii, 1032b, suggests a derivation from FrOW “name of 
Allah”, and the Names of Allah certainly play a large 
part in simiya’ (Doutté, Magie et religion, 344, who also 
suggests, 102, that the form of the word has been 
affected by kimiya’; but see above). 

The term, apart from this dubious sense of “chiro- 
mancy”, has been and is applied to two quite different 
branches of magic. (1) It is very widely applied at 
the present day to what is often called “natural magic”, 
but is evidently hypnotism. Ibn Khaldiin (Mukaddima, 
ed. Quatremére, ili, 126, tr. Rosenthal, iii, 158) gives 
this as the third division of magic (sifr) in his arrange- 
ment and says that the philosophers (al-falasifa) call it 
sha‘wadha and sha‘badha [q.v.]. Ibn Khaldin expresses 
it very clearly as a working of the nafs of the magi- 
cian on the imagination of his subject, conveying cer- 
tain ideas and forms which are then transferred to 
the senses of the subject and objectify themselves exter- 
nally in appearances which have no external reality. 
Well-described cases of this will be found in Lane’s 
Arabian nights, ch. i, n. 15, ii, Modern Egyptians, ch. xii; 
Ibn Battita, iii, 452, iv, 277; Néldeke, Doctor und 
Garkoch, 5 and passim. Cf. also Doutté, Magie et religion, 
102, 345, who calls it also nirandj; Muhit, ii, 1032b; 
Chauvin, Bibl. ar., part vii, 102, and references there. 

(2) The second is dealt with at length by Ibn 
Khaldin in a special section (ed. Quatremére, iii, 
137 ff., tr. Rosenthal, iii, 170 ff). In Ibn Khaldiin’s 
time (d. 808/1405) it was called distinctly simiya’. Ibn 
Khaldin prefers to call it the science of the secret 
powers of letters (huriif [9.v.]) because stmiya’ was origi- 
nally a broader term applied to the whole science of 
talismans and this limited use only originated in the 
extremist school of Sifis, who professed to be able 
to control (éasarvafa) the material world by means of 
these letters and the names and figures compounded 
from them. It was thus considered a possible study 
and practice for pious Muslims. But the Sifis who 
took it up were of the speculative and pantheisde 
school and claimed control of the elemental world 
and power to invade its order (Khawérik al-dda) and 
asserted that all existence descended in a certain 
sequence from a Unity (the Neoplatonic Chain). In 
their system the entelechy (kamal) of the Divine Names 
proceeds from the help of the spirits of the spheres 
and of the stars, and the natures and secret powers 
of the letters circulate in the Names built out of them. 
Then they circulate similarly in the changes of tran- 
sient becoming (al-akwdan) in this world and these akwan 
pass from the first initial creation (al-ibda‘) into the 
different phases of that creation and express clearly 
its secrets. This seems to mean that letters contain 
the primal secrets of creation and the secret powers 
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which still circulate in the akwdan and that the Divine 
Names and Allocutions (kalimat [q.v.]) are produced 
from letters; therefore the elemental world and the 
akwan in it can be controlled by these names and 
allocutions when used by spiritual souls (nufiis rab- 
baniyya). That is the doctrine of al-Bini [g.v.], Ibn 
‘Arabi [g.v.] and their followers. As to the nature and 
origin of this secret power in letters, there is dispute. 
Some assign it to an elemental nature or constitution 
(mizadj) and divide letters into four classes according 
to the four elements. Others ascribe it to a numeri- 
cal relationship (nisba ‘adadiyya) based on the value of 
the letters as numbers (abdjad). Ibn Khaldiin admits 
that there does exist such control of the material world 
but it is by divine grace in the kardmat {q.v.] of the 
walis [q.v.], and when those who lack that divine grace 
and insight endeavour to exert the same control by 
means of these names and allocutions, they are in 
the same class as the workers of magic by means of 
talismans, except that they have not the scientific train- 
ing and system of these magicians. They may pro- 
duce effects through the influence of the human nafs 
and purpose (himma)—which for Ibn Khaldin is the 
basis of all such working, licit and illicit—but these 
effects are contemptible besides those of the profes- 
sional magicians. Ibn Khaldin, therefore, disapproves 
of this attempt by al-Bini and others to produce a 
pious and licit magic; but there is no question that 
al-Bini has imposed his system upon Islam. The best 
description of this state of mind which sees in letters 
relations to the universe and a science of the uni- 
verse is in Louis Massignon’s Al-Hallédj, 588 ff.; see 
also Doutté, 172 ff. It is evident that this is a sister 
phase of thought to the Jewish Kabbala of the alpha- 
betic and thaumaturgic type connected with the divine 
names, teaching that the science of letters is the sci- 
ence of the essences of things and that by letters God 
created and controls the world and that men by suit- 
able knowledge of these can control material things 
(see C.D. Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, 127; art. KABBALA, 
by H. Loewe, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Rel. and 
Ethics, vii, 622-8). 

Finally, one should note that the term sima, men- 
tioned in the Kur’4n (II, 273, VII, 46, 48, XLVIII, 
29, LV, 41), denotes a mark of recognition of the 
believer, either physical (mark on the forehead from 
practising the Muslim worship) or moral (the result 
of his good or bad behaviour). Likewise in Hadith, 
stma, sima’, denotes the distinctive mark of Muslims 
in relation to other peoples (umam) (Muslim, Tahara, 
36-7) and the mark resulting from the effects of the 
worship on their foreheads, allowing one to distin- 
guish them from other peoples on the Day of 
Resurrection (al-Tirmidhi, Djum‘a, 74). This term has 
thus no connection with simiya’, a transliteration of 
onpeia, a derivative of onpeiov, with the same sense 
as simd, But just as simiya’ evokes sihr “magic, white 
or phantasmagoric”, stma evokes firasa [q.v.] “physiog- 
nomy”. In Persian, simyd “natural magic” is distin- 
guished from simyda’ “mark, sign”, according to 
Steingass, Dictionary, 718. 

Bibliography: On simiya’, see Ibn Khaldin, 
Mukaddima, ed. Quatremére, iii, 137-61, tr. idem, 
in, 188-200 (pp. 147-91 of text not tr. by him), 
Eng. tr. Rosenthal, iii, 182-227; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Kashf, iii, 646-7. There are several works on simiya’, 
from which one may cite Abu ’l-Kasim Ahmad al- 
‘Iraki, known as al-Stmawi (7th/13th century), ‘Uyin 
al-hada’ik wa-idah al-tar@ik, Cairo 1321/1906; 
Ahmad b. Muh b. al-Banna? (d. ca. 721/1321), 
‘Uyiin al-had@ tk fi “lm al-simiya’?, B.N. of Tunis, ms. 


431, fols. 131-54; Ibn al-Hadjdj al-Maghribi al- 
Tilmsani (d. 736/1336), R. ft ‘I-Simiya’, Cairo, Fihris, 
vi, 418; Djilt (d. 831/1428), ‘Upain al-hada’ik fi kull 

ma yuhmal min ‘im al-tara’ik, B.N. Paris ms. 2595. 

There are three anonyma in the B.N., Paris: al- 

Sharastm al-hindiyya fi Ym al-simiy®, mss. 2634-5; al- 

Sha‘badha wa ‘l-simiyd’, ms. 2595, fols. 136-48; and 

Simiya’, ms. 2357, fols. 143-56. 

On these texts, see the refs. in M. Ullmann, Die 
Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, HdO, Leiden- 
Cologne 1972, 391 ff.; A. Kovalenko, Magie et Islam. 
Les concepts de magie (sthr) et de sciences occultes (lm al- 
ghayb) en Islam, diss. Strasbourg 1979, publ. Geneva 
1981, 22 ff, 434. 

. (D.B. MacDonatp-[T. Faxp]) 

SIMNAN, a town of northern Persia (long. 
53° 24' E., lat. 35° 33' N., alt. 1,138 m/3,734 ft), 
in mediaeval Islamic times coming within the province 
of Kumis [9.v.] and lying on the great highway con- 
necting Rayy with the administrative centre of Kimis, 
sc. Damghan [q.v.], and Khurasan. To its north is 
situated the Elburz Mountain chain and to its south, 
the Great Desert. 

1. History. 

Simn4n comes within what was the heartland of 
the Parthians (whose capital almost certainly was at 
Shahr-i Kimis, southeast of Damghan on the Simnan 
road), but nothing is known of any pre-Islamic his- 
tory for the town, even though legend later attrib- 
uted its foundation to Tahmirath (Mustawfi, Muzha, 
161, tr. 157). At the time of the ‘Abbasid Revolution 
(131/748-9) it was described as a mere village, occu- 
pied by the forces of the da% Kahtaba’s son al-Hasan 
in the course of the march westwards in pursuit of 
the Umayyad governor Nasr b. Sayyar {9.v.] (al-Tabari, 
ii, 2-3). In 267/880-1 the soldier of fortune Ahmad 
al-Khudjistani, who had seized Khurasan from the 
Saffarid ‘Amr b. al-Layth, reached as far as Simnan 
in an abortive attack on Rayy (ibid, iii, 2008). 

By the time of the 4th/10th century geographers, 
however, Simndn had become a flourishing town, with 
fertile gardens and agricultural lands watered by the 
stream which came down from the Elburz and ran 
through it. The waters were canalised and allotted to 
the users in rotation, and also stored in cisterns. 
Simnan is mentioned in the accounts of the fighting 
between various Caspian princes and the generals of 
the Samanids in the early 4th/10th century (see Ibn 
al-Athir, ed. Beirut, viii, 191, 390). In Ghaznawid 
times, the local governor Abii Harb Bakhtiyar car- 
ried out building works in the town (see 2. below), 
and although in 427/1036 it was plundered by the 
so-called “‘Iraki” Turkmens en route for Rayy and 
Adharbaydjan (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 379), by 437/1046 it 
must have been rebuilt enough for Nasir-i Khusraw 
to have halted there on his Pilgrimage westwards and 
to have had learned discussions with local scholars 
(Safar-ndma, ed. M. Dabir-Siyaki, Tehran 1335/1956, 
3, Eng. tr. W.M. Thackston, Albany 1986, 2-3). When 
Yakut described Simnan (probably utilising earlier 
information of al-Sam%ni), there were signs of ruin 
and decline (Muqjam M-buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 251-2), 
which must have been intensified by the devasta- 
tion in 618/1221 of the Mongol commander Siibetey 
(Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 146-7). 

Simnan has nevertheless survived as a town of mod- 
erate importance, largely because of its position on 
the Khurasanian highway. It was the home town of 
the famous Sunni mystic ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnani (659- 
736/1261-1336 [g.v.]). At the end of the 19th century, 
Curzon found it prosperous enough, with tobacco 
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grown in its environs as a cash crop and with a small 
colony of Hindu traders living off trade coming from 
Yazd and the Persian Gulf coastlands (Persia and the 
Persian question, i, 290-1). 

The modern town is the chef-lieu of a shahrastan 
or county in the province (farmandari-yi hull) of Simnan. 
It is on the Tehran-Mashhad railway and is a lively 
market centre for local agricultural produce and for 
textiles and carpets. In 199] the town had a popu- 
lation of 93,715 (Preliminary results of the census, Statistical 
Centre of Iran, Population Division). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the article): Hudid al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 135; 
Sam‘ani, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, vii, 229-31; Le 
Strange, Lands, 366; Schwarz, [ran im Mittelalter, 
819-20; Barthold, An historical geography of Iran, 
Princeton 1984, 119-20; Razmara (ed.), Farhang-i 
djughrafiya-yi_ Tran-zamin, iti, 157-9. 

2. Monuments. 

Al-Mukaddasi, 356, visited what he describes as the 
fine Friday mosque in the bazaar, but the earliest 
surviving elements of this are from the 5th/11th and 
6th/12th centuries. They include a minaret which has 
an inscription of the benefactor, the amir Abi’ Harb 
Bakhtiyar b. Muhammad Damghani, governor of 
Kiimis under Mas‘id I of Ghazna [9.v.] and dateable 
therefore to 421-5/1030-4 (this same Bakhtiyar had 
previously built the Pir-i ‘Alamdar tomb tower for his 
father Abi Dja‘far Muhammad at Damghan and also 
a minaret at the Tarik-khana mosque there). There 
are also in Simnan a 6th/12th century fammam, and 
the khadnakah and tomb of ‘Ala al-Dawla Simnani, 
built nearly a century after his death by the Timirid 
sultan Shah Rukh in 828/1424. The Masdjid-i Sultan 
or M.-i Shah, built by the Fath ‘Alf Shah [9.0] in 
1242/1826, together with a madrasa, is a particu- 
larly fine example of Kadjar architectural and inscrip- 
tional art. 

Bibliography: Pope, in Survey of Persian art, ii, 
1033, 1038; Sylvia A. Matheson, Persia, an archaeo- 
logical guide’, London 1972, 192-3; Chahryar Adle, 
Le minaret du Maged-e Fame de Semndn, circa 421-25/ 
1030-34, in Stud. Franica, iv/3 (1975), 177-86; Nasra- 
tollah Mechkati, Monuments de sites historiques de l’Iran, 
Tehran n.d., 253; P. Soucek, in R. Ettinghausen 
and E. Yarshater (eds.), Highlights of Persian art, 
Boulder, Colo. 1979, 138-41; R. Hillenbrand, The 
role of tradition in Qajar religious architecture, in 
E. Bosworth and Carole Hillenbrand (eds.), Qajar 
Tran, political, social and cultural change 1800-1925, 
Edinburgh 1983, 359; Sheila S. Blair, The monu- 
mental inscriptions from early Islamic Iran and Transoxania, 
London 1992, 7, 99-100, 102, 109. 

3. Language. 

The man whom Niasir-i Khusraw encountered at 
Simnan who spoke Persian with a “Daylami” accent 
(Safar-ndma, loc. cit.), may have been reflecting the idio- 
syncratic speech patterns of the town. At the present 
day, Simnanf is a distinct dialect of New Persian, 
phonologically connected with the central Persian 
dialects but, from the point of view of morphology, 
it departs from these last and forms a transitional 
dialect with the Caspian ones. The masc. and fem. 
genders are distinguished in nouns; this may be by 
separate forms of the indefinite suffix or by the end- 
ings of the nouns in question. An oblique case is dis- 
tinguished in nouns and pronouns. 

Bibliography: Earlier studies by Christensen 
(1915), Mann (1926) and Morgenstierne (1950s and 
early 1960s, plus in Hdb. der Onentalistik, Abt. I, IV. 
Franistik, 1, 172-3) are outdated. See now P. Lecog, 





in R. Schmitt (ed.), Compendium linguarum iranicarum, 

Wiesbaden 1989, 307-9, cf. bibls. at 312; Moham- 

med-Reza Majidi, Strukturelle Beschreibung des iranischen 

Dialekts der Stadt Semnan. Phonetik, Morphologie, Syntax, 

Hamburg 1980. M. Sitida published a Farhang-i 

Simnani (Tehran 1343/1964) on Simnani and neigh- 

bouring dialects. (C.E. Boswortu) 

AL-SIMNANI, Ast Dya‘rar Muxammab b. Ahmad 
b. Muhammad, traditionist, Hanaff jurist and 
Ash‘ari theologian, born ata place called Simnan 
in ‘Irak (and not at the better-known one in Kimis) 
in 361/971-2, died at Mawsil in Rabi‘ I 444/July 1052. 

He lived mainly in Baghdad, and then in Mawsil, 
where he acted as kadi. In hadith, his masters included 
al-Darakutni [9.v.] and Nasr b. Ahmad al-Mawsili, 
and amongst his own disciples was al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi [g.v.]. In fkh, he is said to have composed 
several works, whose titles are not specified. But it 
was as a theologian that he was known above all, 
displaying the rare peculiarity of being a Hanafi adher- 
ent of the Ash‘ari doctrine. His master in this regard 
was the kadi Abt: Bakr al-Bakillani [9.v.], himself a 
Maliki; al-Simnani was known as his disciple par excel- 
lence (cf. al-Subki, Tabakat, v, 301, U. 11-12) or the 
main disciple (cf. Ibn Hazm, Fisal, Cairo 1317-21, iv, 
208 1. 14, and also, al-Kadi ‘Iyad, Tartih al-madarik, 
Beirut 1965, ii, 586-7). He is vigorously called to 
account as such by Ibn Hazm in the chapter of his 
Fisal devoted to criticism of the Ash‘ariyya (iv, 206-26), 
in the course of which the author cites, growing indig- 
nant about it, several extracts from a work by al- 
Simnani in which the latter sets forth the theses of 
his companions (see also ibid., ii, 168, where one 
should read al-Simnani for al-Sam‘ant), This work, 
for which no title is given, most certainly differs from 
that preserved in the ‘Uthmaniyya madrasa at Aleppo 
(no. 577) under the title Ki al-Bayan ‘an usiil al-iman 
wa ‘l-kashf ‘an tamwihat ahl al-tughyan. On this impor- 
tant treatise of 145 fols., of which an edition remains 
to be done, there are some apposite references in 
Gardet and Anawati, Introd. a la théologie musulmane, 
Paris 1948, 73, 184-5, 365-7, 378-9 (where one should 
read throughout al-Simnanr for al-Sumnani) and 
D. Gimaret, Théories de Uacte humain en théologie musul- 
mane, Paris 1980, 93-4, 101-2, 326. 

Abii Dja‘far Muhammad’s son, Abu ’I-Hasan Ahmad 
(384-466/994-1074) had a “profile” quite similar to 
that of his father: he was also both Hanafi and Ash‘ari, 
and also a kadi (but in Baghdad). 

Bibliography: T. Baghdad, i, 355 no. 284; Sam- 
“ani, Ansdb, facs. ed. Margoliouth, fol. 310a Il. 2-9, 
ed. Haydarabad, vii, 240; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin kadhib 
al-muftari, ed. Kudsi, Damascus 1347, 259; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Muntazam, viii, 156 no. 215; Yakut, Buldan, 
ed. Beirut, iii, 252a; Safadi, Waft, ed. Dedering, 
ii, 65 no. 362; Subki, Yabakat, Cairo 1964-76, v, 
301-2; Ibn Abi ’l-Wafa al-Kurashi, al-Djawahir al- 
mudi’a, Haydarabad 1332, ii, 21 no. 57; Ibn 
Kutlibugha, 7aq) al-taradjim, Baghdad 1962, 61 no. 
181; Brockeimann, S I, 636. On the son Abu ’1- 
Hasan Ahmad, see 7. Baghdad, iv, 382 no. 2260; 
Ibn al-Djawzi, viii, 287 no. 338; Ibn Abi ’1-Wafa’, 
i, 95-6, (D. GrimareT) 
SIMSAR [see DALLAL]. 

SIMSIM, sesame, a family of plants with some 
16 classes, of which sesamum indicum or sesamum omren- 
tale, Pedaliaceae, primarily qualifies for consideration. 
Sesame is an ancient cultivated plant, whose habitat 
is probably in Central Asia and which spread in the 
tropics and sub-tropics. The name can be derived 
from Akkadian shamashshammu, which became on the 
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one hand Greek ojoapov, on the other Arabic sum- 
sum and the more usual simsim via Hebrew shumshén 
and Aramaic shushma (and variants). An often-used 
synonym is djuldjulan, wrongly interpreted by some 
authors (like Ibn Baklarish, Musta%nt, ms. Naples fol. 
71b) as coriander (kuzbara). The greasy oil of sesame 
is indicated as duhn al-hall (sic, al-khall is wrong), as 
salit djuldjulan or shiradj (Persian shira). The small, angu- 
lar, yellow-white to black seeds are kept in elongated 
capsules which develop from the blossoms of the plant. 
In many countries, sesame is an important foodstuff. 
In India sesame flour is boiled into pulp, in Asia 
Minor and in Egypt bread and pastry are flavoured 
with sesame. If pressed when cold, sesame oil is liq- 
uid, odourless and of a pleasant taste. Like olive oil, 
it has served at all times as a valuable salad oil, and 
also as a substitute for butter fat (samn). 

In medicine, sesame belongs to the softening and 
resolving remedies. When grilled and eaten with lin- 
seed (badhr al-kattén), it increases virility. It is quite 
efficient against breathing difficulties and asthma, as 
well as against coughing and hoarseness. Sesame may 
harm the stomach, but this can be avoided or alle- 
viated if it is taken together with honey. Sesame herb 
boiled in wine is efficient against inflammation of 
the eye. Its oil is a remedy against raw and chapped 
skin and brings ulcers to ripening. Mixed with attar, 
it soothes headaches originating from sunburn (zhrak 
al-shams). It is also used in cosmetics. In the bazaars 
of Cairo, sesame is sold in great quantities, but, in 
pursuit of profit, lotus seeds (nilifar) are often deceit- 
fully passed off as qdjuldjulén misri, and the seeds of 
the black poppy (khashkhdsh aswad) as qjuldjulan al- 
habasha. Finally, there were also “sesame-like” plants 
(sisdmuwida, onoopoerdéc), a large one and a small one, 
which were considered as classes of a wild sesame 
(simsim bart) (A. Dietrich, Dioscurides triumphans, Got- 
tingen 1988, iv, 138-52). 

As a means to neutralise magic, sesame is already 
mentioned in Babylonian-Assyrian incantations. Until 
today, the Arabs consider sesame presses as dwelling- 
places of spirits. The formula “Sesame, open your 
door” (not “Sesame, open up”) became popular 
through the well-known story of Ali Baba and the 
forty thieves from Alf layla wa-layla (270th night). 

Bibliography: Abi Hanifa, K. al-Nabat, no. 528; 

Razi, Hawi, xxi, 36-9 (no. 442); Maimonides, Sharh 

al-‘ukkdr, ed. M. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 268; 

Ibn al-Baytar, Djamrs, iii, 30-1 (Leclerc no. 1218); 

Suwaydi, K. al-Simat, ms. Paris ar. 3004, fol. 200b; 

Tuhfat al-ahbab, ed. Renaud and Colin, no. 367; 

Antaki, Tadhkira, i, 198; M.A.H. Ducros, Le drogu- 
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SIMURGH (?.), the name of a mythical bird. 
There are two passages in the Avesta referring to the 
“bird Saéna-” (marayé saénd, YaSt 14: 41) or the “tree 
of Saéna-” (vanam yam satnahe, YaSt 12: 17); the lat- 
ter specifies that this tree stands in the middle of 
Lake Vourukaia, that its name is “all-remedies” and 
that it bears the seeds of all plants. The word saéna- 
is etymologically identical with Sanskrit syéd-, “eagle, 
falcon”, but it is not clear from the two Avestan pas- 
sages whether it designates a species of bird (though 
the fact that Saéna- is used elsewhere in the Avesta 
as a personal name supports this view), or whether 
it is the name of an individual supernatural bird. 
However, the latter is clearly the case with Middle 
Persian sén murw (“Sén the bird”) and New Persian 


stmurgh (which is no longer separable). In the Persian 
epic tradition, best recorded in Firdawsi’s Shah-nama, 
Simurgh is a gigantic creature, the special protector 
of Zal, who is brought up by this bird after being 
abandoned by his parents, and of his son Rustam, 
whom it helps in his battle against Isfandiyar. Rem- 
nants of ancient Avestan conceptions can be seen in 
the fact that Simurgh’s feathers have magical heal- 
ing powers. On the other hand, the original function 
of the tree of healing seems to be inverted in the 
story of how Simurgh conveys Rustam to a far-away 
tree, from the branches of which he forges the fatal 
arrow which kills Isfandiyar. Similarly, the story of 
how Isfandiyar himself slays Simurgh must be a later 
accretion. 

It is perhaps not surprising to see the Simurgh of 
Iranian mythology amalgamated with the Arabic ‘anka’ 
(“phoenix” [g.v.]) and even with Garuda, the giant 
bird which in Hindu mythology transports the god 
Visnu. A striking example for this syncretism can be 
found in the book of Kalla wa-Dimna; in the story of 
the strand birds and the sea, as told in the first book 
of the Sanskrit Pafcatantra, the birds complain to their 
king Garuda; in the old Syriac translation (and evi- 
dently in its lost source in Middle Persian) Garuda 
has become simur(gh), while in the Arabic translation 
by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (from the same Middle Persian 
original) he becomes al-ukab al-‘anka’. Similarly, in 
Arabic accounts of the “history” of pre-Islamic Persia 
(e.g. al-Tabari, al-Tha‘alibr) the Simurgh of the 
Rustam story is represented by al-‘anka’, and conversely 
Arabic ‘anka’, is often translated in Persian by simurgh. 

Simurgh plays a role in Islamic mystical literature. 
The Risalat al-tayr (extant in an Arabic and a Persian 
version, attributed, on very questionable authority, to 
Muhammad and Ahmad al-Ghazali respectively [see 
AL-GHAZALI, AHMAD]) uses a story of how the birds set 
off in search of their king, a/-‘anka’/Simurgh, as an 
elaborate allegory for the relationship between the wor- 
shipper and God. Farid al-Din ‘Attar [9.v.] developed 
this story further in his Persian narrative poem Mantik 
al-tayr, where it is given a pantheistic twist; through 
their search for God, the “thirty birds” (st murgh) 
become of one essence with the Simurgh himself. 

Bibliography: Ch. Bartholomae, Altiranisches 

Worterbuch, Strassburg 1904, 1548; V.F. Biichner, 

EI', art. Simurgh (detailed, but rather speculative); 

H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele. Mensch, Welt und Gott 

in den Geschichten des Fariduddin ‘Attar, Leiden 1955, 

8-18, and index s.v. Stmurgh, M. Mo‘in (Mu‘in), 

Stmury, in Dr. J.M. Unvala memorial volume, Bombay 

1964, 18-24; M. Boyce, A history of Zoroastrianism, i, 
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2 " (F.C. pe Bross) 

SIN and SHIN, the 12th and 13th letters of 
the Arabic alphabet. Both letters have the same 
form (rasm), which derives from that of the Aramaic 
letter shin, and are distinguished only by diacritics, 
shin having three dots above, while sin is in princi- 
ple unpointed (muhmal), though in carefully written 
manuscripts it can be distinguished by a V-shaped 
sign above the letter, or else by three dots below. In 
the Eastern form of the abgiad [9.0], sin occupies the 
position of Aramaic semkath and, like this, has the 
numerical value 60, while shin has the position of 
Aramaic shin (= 300), but in the Western abgjad, sin 
occupies the position of Aramaic shin (= 300), while 
shin stands at the very end with the value 1000. It 
is worth mentioning that s (semkath) is the only Aramaic 
letter which has no graphic descendant in the Arabic 
alphabet. 
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For the hypothetical common ancestor of the Semitic 
languages it is possible to postulate three unvoiced, 
non-glottalised sibilants, for which we can use the 
conventional symbols s', s? and s*. In most Semitic 
languages these have coalesced into two or even one 
single phoneme (in Arabic and Old Ethiopic s' merges 
with 5°; in Akkadian, Ugaritic and some Canaanite 
dialects s' merges with s*; in Aramaic and modern 
Hebrew s? merges with 5% in modern Ethiopic lan- 
guages all three are reduced to a single sibilant), but 
they survived as three separate phonemes in Biblical 
Hebrew (where they are represented by U, © and O 
respectively), in Ancient South Arabian (which has 
three different characters for these sibilants) and in the 
modern South Arabian languages (Mehri, Djibball, 
Sokotri, Hobyét). In the latter the descendant of 
Semitic s! is a palato-alveolar B]—with a frequent 
(except in Djibbalt) secondary shift to [h]—, s? is rep- 
resented by the unvoiced lateral conventionally tran- 
scribed as [§]—roughly like Welsh //—and s* by the 
alveolar [s]; it is probable that these were approxi- 
mate realisations of the three sibilants in proto-Semitic. 
Already in the earliest documents in North Arabian 
(with the exception only of Taymanite, which appears 
to have retained the three Semitic sibilants), s! and 
s3 have become a single phoneme, which is repre- 
sented by the South Arabian sign for s', and which 
in classical Arabic is continued by the phoneme rep- 
resented by the letter siz, while s? survives as the sep- 
arate phoneme represented in classical Arabic by shin. 
The etymological correspondence of Arabic sin and 
shin with the sibilants in other Semitic languages is 
clear and well-established; what remains uncertain is 
the chronology of the sound-shifts in Arabic and the 
precise pronunciation of the sibilants at any particu- 
lar stage in the history of the language. It seems, 
however, that one must reckon with at least two 
sound-shifts: the first resulting in the merger of s' and 
s° into one phoneme, which in remote antiquity was 
probably realised as [§] but in modern Arabic has 
become a very sharp [s]—produced with the tip of 
the tongue just behind the ridge of the upper teeth—, 
and a second, evidently more recent, shift of Semitic 
s* from a lateral [5], perhaps via some intermediary 
stage, to a palato-alveolar [§]. 

The mediaeval grammarians give detailed phonetic 
descriptions of stn and shin which, though much dis- 
cussed by modern scholars, remain rather obscure; in 
particular, one must ask to what extent these descrip- 
tions really reflect the pronunciation at the time of a 
given author and are not merely repeated from an 
earlier tradition. Some light on the history of Arabic 
pronunciation is shed by the treatment of loan-words 
from non-Semitic languages (the many Arabic bor- 
rowings from Aramaic are less instructive, as there is 
always the possibility that their form has been influ- 
enced by that of cognate Arabic roots). It can be 
observed that in early Arabic borrowings from Greek 
the o of the latter language, though often represented 
by sin, quite frequently appears as sad (e.g. kaysar from 
xaicap, though here, velarisation as a suprasegmental 
feature should be considered), which would seem to 
indicate that the Arabic phoneme represented by sin 
was in any case not perceived as being completely 
identical with the Greek or Aramaic [s], though the 
difference may be merely that the latter were pro- 
duced with a more retracted tongue, i.e. with a tongue- 
position closer to that of Arabic [s]. In Arabic words 
borrowed from Iranian languages, original [8] is, as 
the mediaeval philologists noted, normally represented 
by sin (e.g. Arabic sardwil, “trousers”, plural of sirwal, 


from Middle Persian salwar/sarwal; Arabic banafsadj, 
“violet”, from MP. wanafsag; also proper nouns like 
Arabic Sabir for MP. Sabuhn), though in some (pre- 
sumably more recent) loan-words Iranian [] is rep- 
resented by shin (e.g. in shah, “king [in the game of 
chess]”). Conversely, Arabic sin is represented by 
Persian [§] in the early loan-word lashkar, “army”, 
from Arabic al-‘askar, itself evidently borrowed (via 
Aramaic and Greek) from Latin exercitus (thus Néldeke, 
apud S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwiorter tm Arabischen, 
Leiden 1886, 239; but this borrowing is not accepted 
by everybody, nor is it entirely clear in which direc- 
tion the borrowing occurred). Such examples confirm 
that early Arabic shin was not pronounced like the 
Persian palato-alveolar [8], for otherwise shin would 
have been used consistently for its supposed Persian 
equivalent. 

On the other hand, Sibawayh (ed. Derenbourg, ii, 
376) cites the sin of the above-cited word sardwil as 
an example for how Arabic can substitute one “let- 
ter” for another in a borrowed Persian word even in 
cases where the replaced letter is one that occurs also 
in native Arabic words; in other words, the [8] of 
Persian Sanwa! was, in Sibawayh’s judgement, one of 
the “letters of the Arabs”. From this one must con- 
clude that in the 2nd/8th century shin already had 
its modern value [§] and that the grammarians con- 
sequently saw the substitution of [s] for [3] no longer 
as a case of the replacement of an unknown sound 
by a known one but as a phenomenon within the 
phonological system of Arabic. 
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SIN- or GIN KALAN, literally, “Great China”, 
a name appearing in Islamic sources, e.g. Ibn Battata 
and Western travellers of the Mongol period, for the 
Chinese port of Canton, more generally known 
in Islamic sources as Khanfai [¢.v.]. 

AL-SIN, the usual designation in mediaeval Arabic 
for China; properly, it means the Chinese people, 
but is normally used, with the prefixed d:ad, for the 
land of China itself. 

1. The name. 

The initial consonant of the word represents the 
customary rendering of Persian ¢im into early Arabic 
as sdd. Thus the forms Cinistan and Cin appear in 
the Persian Hudid al-Glam (ca. 372/982), the first form 
going back to the 2nd century A.D. Sogdian letters 
and appearing subsequently in Middle Persian and 
Armenian; in New Persian, the form Cin is more 
common. The Arabic version al-Sin appears in geo- 
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graphical and historical texts from the time of Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (mid-3rd/9th century [¢.v.]) onwards. 
The origin of the name lies in that of the first of the 
Chinese empires, ie. the Ch’in (Qin) (221-210 B.C.) 
(see V. Minorsky, Hudid al-Glam, comm. 227). 

One also finds in later Islamic sources the place 
name Madjin = Macin, said to be called by the 
Indians Mahatin “Great China”, referring to the 
Northern and Southern Sung (Song) (960-1279), so 
that when Islamic sources link Cin with Maéin, the 
latter term refers to southern China where the Sung 
emperors ruled after 1127. A reminiscence of the 
dynastic name is to be found in the local history of 
Bayhak by Ibn Funduk (later 6th/12th century), the 
Ta’rikh-i Bayhak (ed. A. Bahmanyar, Tehran 1317/ 
1938, 18): S.nki = the capital of Mahacin. 

2. The present distribution of Muslims in 
China and a characterisation of Islam there. 

The modern People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
contains 55 recognised ethnic minority groups, ten of 
which include Muslims amongst their numbers: 
(a) The Turkic group: Uyghur, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Uz- 
bek, Tatar and Salar [see the arts. on these various 
peoples]. (b) The Mongol group: Tung-hsiang (Dong- 
xiang) and Puo-an (Baoan) [see Moncoula. Muslims 
in the modern Mongolian People’s Republic, at the 
end]. (c) The Iranian group: Tadjiks. (d) The Chinese 
group: the Hui or native Chinese Muslims. The Turkic 
group and the small number of Tadjiks are essen- 
tially concentrated in what was historically Eastern 
Turkestan. This was only fully incorporated into the 
Chinese empire after a lengthy military campaign in 
the mid-18th century, and is now the Hsin-chiang 
(Sinkiang or Xinjiang) Uighur Autonomous Region, 
comprising about one-sixth of the total area of the 
Chinese Republic and its largest administrative unit. 
It contains over half of the Muslims in the Republic 
as a whole. For this region, see sINKIANG, and for its 
peoples and languages, see also TURKS. 

These facts show that Islam in China, although 
with indigenous Hui elements in various regions, such 
as Yiin-nan (Yunan), Sichuan (Ssu-chuan, or Szechuan), 
Shan-tung (Shandong), Shan-si (Shanxi), Shensi (Sha- 
anxi), Kan-su (Gansu), Ning-hsia (Ningxia), Hu-nan 
(Henan) and T’in-fang (Tianfang) is essentially a reli- 
gion of the western lands lying between Tibet and 
Mongolia and of the interiors, rather than of the east- 
em coastlands. Hence Chinese Islam has over the 
centuries only been able sporadically to keep in touch 
with the main centres of Muslim piety and scholar- 
ship outside China, such as Western Turkestan, the 
Iranian world and Muslim India. Maritime contacts, 
e.g. with the very numerous Muslims of Indonesia, 
have been minimal in recent centuries, after European 
naval powers like the Portuguese, Dutch and British 
took control of the Indian Ocean and China Seas. 
On the other hand, Chinese Muslims have always 
had a consciousness that the focus of their faith lay 
in the “Western lands”, the Ten fang or “celestial 
region”, and have endeavoured to send a trickle at 
least of believers for the Arabian Pilgrimage. This 
has increased in recent years, with a slackening in 
the anti-religious stance of the Chinese Communist 
government and the diplomatic need to cultivate 
Muslim powers of the Middle East, Africa, etc.; in 
1983 over 1,000 pilgrims went to Mecca (see further 
below, 4). 

A consequence of geographical isolation has been 
intellectual impoverishment; at the present time, Kansu, 
traditionally a concentration-point for Muslims, has 
the lowest literacy rate (2%) of all China’s eighteen 


provinces. No contributions to Muslim culture or schol- 
arship of any significance have ever come out of 
China. Up to the 20th century, the sole religious 
knowledge of the Hui- Muslim leaders, the Afongs 
(< Persian akhiind) or Imams, was often of a few 
Kur’anic texts and prayers. Only in the last few years, 
with the ending of the Cultural Revolution and its 
excesses, have madrasas been allowed to cater for 
increased numbers of students and potential religious 
leaders, with Ahongs being allowed to study abroad, 
in e.g. Pakistan. It was not really till the 18th and 
19th centuries (the first Chinese Muslim literature 
seems to date from ca. 1600) that there grew up a 
Muslim apologetic literature in Chinese emphasising 
the faith and trying to demonstrate a certain degree 
of conformableness to the mainstream of Han Chinese 
culture and traditional Confucian religion, with which 
Chinese Islam was always in a state of tension and, 
at times, of outright rebellion. It was at this time, 
too, that Chinese translations from Arabic and Persian 
religious literature were made, the first complete 
Chinese translation of the Kur’an being that by Tu 
Wen-hsiu [9.v.] (Du Wenxiu), leader of the western 
Yunnan Muslim rebels in the Panthay [9.v.] revolt of 
1855-73 [see AL-KUR’AN. 9. Translation of the Kur’an, 
4]. Nevertheless, despite all such handicaps, the faith 
has survived in China and despite the repression of 
the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s, retains its place, so far 
as one can now discern, as one of the active and 
flourishing religions of China. 

Reliable population statistics for the Muslims of 
China have never been easy to obtain. Estimates in 
the early part of the 20th century, as attempted by 
M. Broomhall (Jslam in China, a neglected problem, Shang- 
hai 1910, repr. London 1987, and the French mili- 
tary mission whose findings were published as Mission 
d’Ollone 1906-1909, recherches sur les musulmans chinots, 
Paris 1911, could only be tentative, but tended to 
show that their numbers had at that period been 
often much exaggerated. In the modern Peoples’ 
Republic of China (PRC), an often-cited, semi-official 
estimate (1995) is 16 to 18 millions, with 7 to 8 mil- 
lions of these being Hui. 

Bibliography: See also G.F. Andrews, The crescent 
in north-west China, London ca. 1921, and the arti- 
cles on the various Muslim nationalities of China 
in R.V. Weekes (ed.), Muslim peoples, a world demogra- 
phic survey?, London 1884; M. Dillion, Islam in China, 
in Azim Nanji (ed.), The Muslim almanac, Detroit 
1996, 91-105. (C.E. Boswortu) 
3. Geographical and historical information 

to the year ca. A.D. 1050. 

The early connections of the pre-Islamic Near East 
with China were primarily commercial, involving above 
all the silk trade, carried on by land through eastern 
Persia, Transoxania, the Tarim basin (with a route 
along its northern mm passing through Kuéa and 
Karashahr and one along the southern rim through 
Yarkand and Khotan) and the Kansu corridor to 
northwestern China. The native Chinese seem to have 
brought their goods only to the western borders of 
their empire, and the great carriers of the trade across 
Inner Asia were the Western Turks or Kok Tiirks— 
in Chinese, T’u-chueh (Tujue)—and, above all, the 
Indo-European peoples of the Tarim basin, such as 
the Tokharians and the Khotanese, and the Sogdians 
of Transoxania, whose colonies were spread out along 
the route and into China itself (on the silk trade 
here, see A. Herrmann, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen 
China und Syrien, Quellen und Vorschlagen zur alten 
Geschichte und Geographie, Berlin 1910, repr. Tient- 
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sin 1941; W. Watson, ch. Jran and China, in Camb. 
hist. of Iran, iii/1, 537-58). The main consumers of 
silk goods in the Near East were the Sasanid Persians 
and the Byzantines, both of whom required a steady 
inflow of silk textiles for their elaborate court cere- 
monial and, in the latter case, for religious ceremonies. 
In the later 6th century, the Western Turks under 
their Kaghan or Yabghu Istemi (in the Byzantine his- 
torian Menander Protector, Silzibul < Yabghu) and his 
son and successor Tardu—in Chinese, Ta-t’u (Datu)— 
endeavoured to bypass the Persians, who claimed to 
act as sole intermediaries in the trade, and to deal 
directly with Byzantium, and diplomatic missions 
took place between the Kaghans and the Emperors 
Justin II and Tiberius II (see on these, R. Grousset, 
Lempire des steppes*, Paris 1951, 128-30, Eng. tr. The 
empire of the steppes. A history of Central Asia, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 1970, 83-5; Gy. Moravesik, Byzantino- 
turcica. I. Die byzantinischen Quellen der Geschichte der 
Tiirkvolker’, Berlin 1958). 

We have numerous accounts of the relations of the 
Islamic world with China, which in part prove to be 
very accurate. To the Arab geographers, China was 
the land of the unknown and mysterious, into which 
only the boldest might venture. It must be noted that 
even in the oldest Arab geographers, who deal with 
China, that have survived for us, the connection of 
South and North China is known; it is one and the 
same land whose coasts are washed by the Indian 
Ocean (Bakr Faris, Bahr al-Hind [q.vv.]) and whose 
mountains are connected with the mountains of 
Farghana and their continuation; so we are told by 
al-Balkhi in al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal (sea-coasts, 
40, 193; mountains, 109, 249). What the tradition of 
the Muslims of China itself tells us about the earli- 
est connections of China and western Asia, is leg- 
endary, although it is stated in numerous monuments 
in stone. It deals with the famous companion of the 
Prophet Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas [¢.v.], whom it makes 
a maternal uncle of Muhammad and whose grave in 
Canton (Guangzhou) is revered, although he really 
never came to China (de Thiersant mentions the name 
Wahb Abii Kabsha in addition to Sa‘d b. Abt Wakkas, 
without sufficient authority, cf. Broomhall, Islam in 
China, 76 ff.). Tradition also tells of the bringing of 
Islam to China by land via Hami (Kumul) by Arab 
envoys and the exchange of 3,000 Arab and Chinese 
soldiers as a result of a dream of the Emperor T’ai- 
tsung (Taizong) (A.D. 626-49). These legends have 
been collected by de Thiersant and, more critically, 
by Devéria, Origine de (’Islamisme en Chine. The oldest 
document on the beginnings of Islam in China is a 
stele in the chief mosque of Hsi-an (Si’an, or Xian), 
which under the name of Ch’ang-an (Chang’an) was 
the principal capital of the T’ang (Tang) emperors, 
Khumdan of the early Islamic sources (see below), 
situated on the River Wei, a tributary of the Yellow 
River. This stele professes to have been erected in 
A.D. 742. According to this, Islam must have been 
known in China under Won-ti (Wonti), first emperor 
of the Sai Tien-ch’e (Sai Dianche) dynasty (A.D. 581- 
604). Equally impossible dates for the introduction 
into China of Islam are given in other places also. 
In any case, the inscription is a palpable forgery. It 
was probably erected when the mosque was repaired, 
possibly at the renovations undertaken in the Yiian 
or Mongol period by Sai Tien-ch’e (Sayyid-i Adjall, 
see below). The Chinese official tradition found in the 
dynastic histories is not much more reliable than that 
of Chinese Islam. These also are full of legendary 
matter, profoundly influenced by national pride and 





compiled with a lack of critical judgement; neverthe- 
less, they cannot be entirely neglected as they con- 
tain a few geographical and linguistic data. One should 
note also that, in the older Chinese literature, the 
land of the Muslims is called Ta-shih (Dashi), ice. Tadjik 
(tadjk being the Middle Persian form of the modern 
Persian 4zi; it is the Persianised form of the Syriac 
tayyayé, properly “Arab of the tribe of Tayyi?”. The 
change in meaning is explained by the fact that once 
the Muslim Tayy? Arabs were regarded by one body 
of Persians as the representatives of the Arab world, 
their name was extended to all Arabs and thus came 
to mean “Arab” or “Muslim”. Later, they learned to 
distinguish more accurately between various branches 
of Muslims and éadjik again became limited in apph- 
cation and was applied to the Muslim inhabitants of 
northeastern Persia; see TADJIK). 

The Arabic sources are much better. We have such 
splendid works as al-Tabari’s history, which gives us 
all the material available in his time so that we can 
reconstruct the history for ourselves; it is improbable 
that any important notices from older times have 
escaped him. The Arabic sources afford a check on 
the Chinese ones, which we cannot afford to neg- 
lect; they are quite silent regarding the legends 
handed down by the traditions of indigenous Chinese 
Islam. 

The Arab geographers are of particular importance. 
While no exact definition of the locality of China or 
its chief towns is given by the historians, the geogra- 
phers by the very nature of their works have to give 
this information. Striking differences are found when 
one compares the different authors, according to the 
views prevailing when they wrote. Particularly strik- 
ing is the utter disagreement between the statements 
of Ibn Rusta [9.v.] (who wrote his al-A‘lak al-nafisa 
ca. 290/903) and al-Mas‘idi (who wrote his geogra- 
phical work al-Tanbth wa ‘l-ishraf in 344-5/955-6). Ac- 
cording to Ibn Rusta (96, |. 5), the first clime begins 
in the east in the farthest borders of China, passes 
over China, thence over the coast lands in the south 
of the land of Sind, etc.; the second clime begins (96, 
ll. 13 ff.) in the east, passes over China, thence over 
India and thence to the land of Sind, etc.; the third 
clime (97, ll. 1 ff.) begins in the east passes over 
northern China, then over India, etc.; Tibet is the 
first station of the fourth clime (97, 1. 12); the fifth 
clime begins in the land of Yadjidj in the east (98, 
ll. 3 ff.) and passes immediately into northern Khu- 
rasan; the sixth clime begins in the land of Madjiidj 
and passes over the land of the Khazars; the seventh 
clime (98, ll. 13 ff.) begins in the east with the north- 
ern Yadjiidj, passes over the land of the Turks, the 
coast lands of the Caspian Sea, etc.; Ibn Rusta adds 
(98, ll. 16 ff.); “what lies behind these climes, in addi- 
tion to the inhabited areas enumerated by us, begins 
in the east with the land of Yadjudj, then passes over 
the land of the Toghuzghuz (i.e. Toghuz Oghuz [¢.v.], 
the ‘Nine Oghuz) and the land of the Turks, then 
over the land of the Alahs, then over the Abars (the 
land of the Avars), then over Burdjan or Buréan 
(the land of the Danubian or “Inner” Bulghars) and 
the Sakaliba [g.v.] (the land of the Slavs) and ends 
in the Western Ocean”. It is clear from this sketch 
that Ibn Rusta and his contemporaries only knew of 
South China, which was only reached by sea; China 
is a country by the sea, and so he speaks (83, Il. 15 
ff.) of the Sea of the Indians, Persians and Chinese. 
When he says (87, ll. 19 ff.): “The Sea of the Indians 
is bounded on the east side [at the beginning] by the 
island of Tizmakran, at the end by China and is 
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bounded on the west side at the beginning by the 
Gulf of Aden, at the end by Java”, he evidently means 
that the Indian Ocean is divided into an eastern and 
a western section, the first of which ends on the one 
side at the island of Tizmakran and on the other at 
China, which is a vast expanse of land reaching in 
the north to the land of Tibet in the fourth clime 
and to the land of Yadjiidj and Madjidj in the fifth 
to seventh climes. Characteristic of Ibn Rusta’s views 
is also the statement (88, 1. 24, 89, 1. 1) that the sea 
on which one sails from Basra to China is one sea 
and one water reaching to China, in which India also 
is situated. It was, however, thought that there were 
really seven seas, each of which had its characteris- 
tic features, such as different winds, different taste, 
different colour and different animals; on this opin- 
ion, cf. al-Mas‘tdi, Muriid i, 325 = § 356, where it 
is stated that the sea is one but is to be navigated 
in different ways in different parts (this point is not 
raised in Ibn Rusta, 88, Il. 11 ff., where probably al- 
zabadj should be read for al-sin). Ibn Rusta uncon- 
cernedly makes another land adjoin China, sc. Japan 
and Korea. He says, 82, 1. 23, 83, 1. 1: “Every Muslim 
who enters a land at the end of China, which is 
called al-Sila and where there is much gold, settles 
there and never comes back again from it”; we are 
also told elsewhere of Muslims who had come to al- 
Sila (Silla was the name of the dependent kingdom 
of Korea during T’ang times). 

Al-Mas‘tidi is better informed, though there are 
many confusions in his account of the climes (Tanbih, 
32 ff.). It is in the main based on a knowledge of 
the northerly situation of China; according to the gen- 
eral view (31 ff.), the sixth clime is particularly asso- 
ciated with Yadjidj and Madjiidj and the seventh 
with the Yawamdris (?) and the Chinese; on the other 
hand, we find the other view manifesting itself on 26, 
ll. 3 ff, where China and Korea are regarded the 
last inhabited areas in the east: “the farthest outposts 
of civilisation in the east are the frontiers of China 
and al-Sila (or al-Shila (¢.v.], ie. Korea), up to where 
they end in the wall of Yadjidj and Madjidj, which 
Alexander built, and the mountains behind, through 
the ravines of which the wall runs; Yadjidj and 
Madjiidj used to sweep down on the plains from 
there. The beginning of this wall is outside the hab- 
itable region in the seventh clime... it then takes a 
southward direction and runs right along till it finally 
reaches the Sea of Darkness. In the caliphate of al- 
Wathik (227-32/842-7) there had allegedly been an 
embassy from the court in Samarra’ to the wall of 
Gog and Magog led by one Sallam the Interpreter. 
See MJ. de Goeje, De muur van Gog en Magog, Leiden 
1888; C.E. Wilson, The wall of Alexander against Gog 
and Magog, and the expedition sent out to find it by the 
Khalif Wathig in 842 A.D., in F. Hirth annwersary vol- 
ume = Asia Major, introductory vol., ed. B. Schindler, 
London 1927, 575-612. 

Al-Mas‘tid? also knows that India and China are 
near one another: “thither go ships of the Muslims, 
who on the voyage thither and to Djidda and al- 
Kulzum are attacked by the pirates of the land of 
Sind ... on bawarig, which are like the shawdni of the 
Mediterranean” (55, ll. 9 ff.). Al-Mas‘tid? gives more 
information about China in his Murad al-dhahab (writ- 
ten in 332/943, revised in 336/947 and again in 
345/956). There was no longer a direct connection 
by sea in his time but ships came from either side 
to Galla (Point de Galle), which was almost the halfway 
point, from which Chinese ships sailed to Khanfi 
(Canton): “in olden times it was otherwise, when the 


Chinese ships sailed to the land of ‘Uman in Sirf, 
the coasts of Fars and Bahrayn, to Ubulla and Basra, 
and ships from these places likewise traded directly 
with China: it was only after justice could not longer 
be relied on and the above-described state of affairs 
in China had come about that they began to meet 
at this intermediate point” (i, 308 = § 336). The jour- 
ney was actually undertaken by this route by a con- 
temporary of al-Mas‘idi’s, a merchant of Samarkand, 
whose experiences al-Mas‘iidi gives (i, 307-12 = §§ 
336-41), while a Kurashi in the time of the revolt of 
the Zandj in Basra (255-65/869-79) sailed from Basra 
to India, thence proceeded partly by water and partly 
by land to China and landed at Khanfu, from which 
he visited the Emperor in his residence Khumdan (¢id.) 
(but the capital city in T’ang times was Ch’ang-an 
(Chang’an), hence there is a problem here). In i, 
303 = § 329, Khanfui is also mentioned as an impor- 
tant commercial town, up to which ships from Basra, 
‘Uman, Siraf, the towns of India, the islands of al- 
Zabadj and al-Sanf sail from the mouth of the river, 
some six or seven days’ journey distant (on al-Zabadj, 
see Hudiid al-Glam, 163-4, comm. 472-3; according to 
Minorsky, the form stems from *Javaga “Javanese”, 
the term being applied by Islamic writers at various 
times to Java, Sumatra and the whole of the Sunda 
archipelago; on al-Sanf = Campa in South-East Asia, 
see AL-SANF and also Gam). 

The roads leading to China have been most fully 
described by the oldest Arab geographer whose work 
has survived, Ibn Khurradadhbih, who held the office 
of chief superintendent of roads, in his K. al-Masalik 
wa ’l-mamalik written around the middle of the 3rd/9th 
century. According to him, relations with China were 
principally maintained by sea, and his account of the 
ports of South China is surprisingly thorough. After 
giving the route of the traveller to China from Basra 
to al-Sanf on the coast, three days’ journey from 
Kumar, he continues (69, Il. 1-19): “from al-Sanf to 
Lakin, which is the first harbour in China, is 100 
Jarsakhs by land and water ... from Lakin to Khanfu, 
which is the largest port, is a journey of four days 
by sea and of twenty days by land... from Khanfi 
to Khandji is an eight days’ journey ... from Khandjii 
to Kansii is a journey of twenty days... every har- 
bour of China has a large river which the ships sail 
into; there is ebb and flow of the tide there. ... The 
length of China along the coast from Armabil to the 
end of the land is a journey of two months. There 
are 300 flourishing towns in China, ninety of which 
are particularly renowned: the (northern] frontier of 
China runs from the sea to Tibet and the land of 
the Turks, in the west to India; to the east of China 
is the land al-Wakwak, rich in gold... (70, I. 7 ff) 
{on Wakwak, concerning which there is utter confu- 
sion in the Arabic sources between a Wakwak on the 
East African coast and a Wakwak = Sumatra, “the 
gold island”, at the side of other names for this last 
like Zabadj and Fansiir, see the art. s.v.). At the end 
of China opposite Kansi, there are many mountains 
and many kings, this is the land of al-Sila, where is 
much gold; the Muslims who enter this land settle in 
it on account of its attractions (cf. the account of Ibn 
Rusta above); it is not known what lies beyond”. The 
whole route from Ceylon to Kansii is discussed by 
A. Sprenger in his Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, Leip- 
zig 1864, 82 ff. (on the route to Ceylon, it should 
be noted that “the harbour ‘between ‘Uman and 
China” is not a place called Kila, to be identified 
with the town of Malacca, but Galla, which still 
survives in Point de Galle, see above). Al-Sanf he 
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identifies (with Reinaud and Peschel) with Campa, 
i.e., the southern part of Cochin China, and locates 
Lukin at the mouth of the Songkoi. As to the latter 
part of the route, one should note that Khanft is 
undoubtedly Canton (Guangzhou), and Kansi, in 
which we readily recognise the Khansa of Ibn Battita, 
is clearly Hang-chou (Hangzhou, or Hangchow), and 
Khandjii should be identified as Ch’iian-chou, with 
Khandji a copyist’s mistake for Djandja; this would 
agree with the distance, and we would then have evi- 
dence of the existence of Zaytiin, afterwards so impor- 
tant, in this period. 

Ibn Khurradadhbih was, however, also acquainted 
with the land-routes to China. He only briefly describes 
the route followed by the Jewish Radhan merchants 
[see AL-RADHANIYYA] in connection with the route fol- 
lowed by them by sea from the land of the Franks 
(Mediterranean—al-Farama—carrying their goods on 
their backs over the isthmus to al-Kulzum = Suez) 
(153, Il. 13-15) “beyond Rim into the land of the 
Slavs, then to Khamlidj, the capital of the Khazars, 
then across the Caspian Sea, then to Balkh and 
Transoxania, then to the wurué (i.e. yurt ‘pasture- 
grounds’) of the Toghuzghuz and thence to China”. 
He is much more detailed in describing the roads 
which lead from Transoxania to the east, and gives 
a vivid picture of a journey by the main route from 
the lands of the west to the east (178 ff.). At the ford 
on the upper course of the Oxus where it separates 
the Pamirs from Tukharistan (Badakhshan), the Turks 
used to wait on the Pamir side and watch for for- 
eign merchants appearing and signalling to them on 
the summit of the mountains opposite; they crossed 
the river and brought back the strangers and their 
goods to set them on their journey again to China 
or to India; he describes in thrilling fashion the skill 
with which these mountain Turks travelled through 
the great deserts of rocks where no path was visible; 
this agrees pretty closely with what modern travellers 
tell us about the Pamir districts of Darwaz and 
Shughnan, which is the locality referred to by Ibn 
Khurradadhbih; even the name has survived, for we 
may easily recognise Shughnan in the Shikindn of Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (179), who calls the Turks of this 
district Shikina (178, 15) and gives the name of the 
district in the form Shtkindn (37, 173). When Ibn 
Khurradadhbih calls the Shigina Turks (178, ll. 15: al- 
Turk alladhina_yusammawna Shigina), he is using the word 
in a very general sense; the inhabitants of Shughnan 
as well as of the whole of the rest of Tukharistan 
were certainly Indo-Iranians and probably spoke the 
same dialect (Shughni) as they do at the present day 
[see further, sHUGHNAN]. 

Ibn Khurradadhbih’s account makes it quite clear 
how distinctly the difference between China and the 
land of the Turks was understood in his ume. This 
is all the more remarkable, as in his time the influ- 
ence of China in the Turkish lands between China 
proper and the T’ienshan (Tianshan) was still signif- 
icant; the Khakan and the lesser Turkish princes were 
regarded by China as vassals, and these princes en- 
deavoured to place themselves under the protection 
of the Chinese Emperor or Faghfir [g.v.] when threat- 
ened, e.g. by the Arabs. Through contacts with the 
harbours of China, the Muslims were well enough 
acquainted with the characteristics of the Chinese to 
understand the differences between them and the 
Turks. The division of the earth into four continents 
by Ibn Khurradadhbih is characteristic (155): Arafa 
(Europe), Libiya (Africa), Ityifiya (Ethiopia) with 
Tihama, Yemen, Sind, India and China, and Iskitiya 


(?) with Armenia, Khurasan, the land of the Turks 
and the land of the Khazars, which cuts up Asia in 
a peculiar fashion. 

There are also other important extant sources of 
information on the connections by sea, namely the 
accounts collected by Abii Zayd al-Sirafi in his AkAbar 
al-Sin wa ‘l-Hind, ed. and tr. J. Sauvaget, Relation de 
la Chine et de l’Inde, Paris 1948. Though the first part 
of this work is merely a repetition of the notes com- 
piled in 237/851 by Sulayman the Merchant (Reinaud, 
Relations de voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans dans 
UInde et dans la Chine, Paris 1845, ii, 61), supplemented 
by Abi Zayd’s own materials, the second part deals 
with the changes that had taken place in commerce 
by sea, in their relation to history and gives the nar- 
rative of the Kurashi Ibn Wahb (of the family of 
Habbar). This narrative is of no geographical impor- 
tance: only two towns are fully dealt with, viz. Khanfu, 
which has just been discussed above and shown to 
be Canton, and Khumdan or Khamdan (= khan “Em- 
peror” + fang “court”?) the capital of the empire, 
Hsi-an fu (Xi’an fu), which Ibn Wahb visited. In the 
Akhbar, Khanfii is the great centre of trade between 
the Arabs (the word is of course not to be taken lit- 
erally, but means Muslims generally) and the Chinese; 
on account of the frequent fires and shipwrecks, the 
goods exposed were not numerous, however; trade 
was also seriously hampered by piracy (ed. Sauvaget, 
§ 11); Sulayman is quoted as authority for the state- 
ment that a Muslim was appointed law-giver to the 
Muslim colony by the King of China; this judge 
was also Imam and prayed for the caliph. His deci- 
sions were universally respected (§ 12). The voyage 
from the Gulf to Khanfi was made in fresh water 
(§§ 13 ff); the Chinese governor of Khanfii bore the 
title dayfi = tai fu (taifu) (§ 37); the revolt of the 
Banshua was a disastrous period in the history of 
Khanft; he attacked the town which lay in the inte- 
rior, a few days’ journey from the coast, on a large 
river; this was in 264/878; after the capture of the 
town by the rebels over 120,000 souls perished from 
among the foreigners alone, Muslims, Christians, Jews 
and Magians; it was possibly this blow to Khanfa 
which brought Ch’tian-chou (Quanzhou), the nearest 
commercial town to the north, to the front. Lastly, 
Abi Zayd tells of a native Khurasani, who came with 
his wares to Khanfa and from there visited the 
capital Khumdan, more than two months journey 
distant. 

It is not till a later period that the seaport of Zay- 
tin appears in Arabic literature, probably for the first 
time in Ibn Sa‘id, whose statements Abu ’I-Fida’ (365, 
tr. in Reinaud, ii, 124) utilised along with those of 
one who had been there, probably a fellow country- 
man and subject. It is next described by Ibn Battita 
(iv, 268-72, tr. Gibb and Beckingham, iv, 894-5), who 
first stepped ashore on Chinese soil at Zaytin. Zaytiin 
(ie. Ch’iian-chou-fu or Quanzhou, near Amoy (Hsia- 
men, or Xiamen), in Fukien or Fujian province) had 
an enormous harbour where the Moroccan traveller 
saw a hundred large junks and innumerable smaller 
ones. The Muslims lived in a separate town of their 
own, with a hadi, a shaykh al-Islam, a Sift convent 
and a colony of leading merchants who, to judge by 
their nisbas, were all Persians. He made Zaytiin his 
base for further journeys in China, e.g. to Sin Kalan 
or Sin al-Sm or Canton (ic. Khanfii), then after a 
return to Zaytin, by river to Kandjanfi, a large city 
on a plain ? Fu-chou, or Fuzhou, Foochow, further 
north on the Fukien coast), which again had a Muslim 
colony with its shaykh. Then he went via al-Khansa 
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(Hang-chou-fu or Hangzhou, Hangchow), Marco Polo’s 
Kinsai, in Chekiang province, which had a large 
Muslim community, including a merchant descended 
from the Caliph ‘Uthm4n and a group of Sifis; and 
then to the capital of the Yiian, Khan Balik (Peking) 
also said to be called Khaniki (read Khanfii, hence 
a confusion with the name for Canton?). The lengthy 
florescence and importance of a Muslim Arab and 
Persian colony at Zaytiin is further attested by the 
survival there of several hundred mosque and tomb- 
stone inscriptions in Arabic script, mostly in Arabic 
language but with some in Persian and with some 
Arabic-Chinese bilingual ones, dating from the 7th to 
the 15th century. See Chen Da-sheng, Islamic inscrip- 
tions in Quanzhou (Kaitun), tr. Chen En-ming and Zheng 
De-chao, Ningxia and Fujian 1984; R.B. Serjeant, 
Yemenis in mediaeval Quanzhou (Canton) [sic], in New Arabian 
Studies, i, Exeter 1993, 231-4. 

The land route connecting Transoxania with China 
via Inner Asia figures in the travel account, his first 
Risala, of the Arab author Abii Dulaf Mis‘ar b. Mu- 
halhil al-Khazradji [q.v.], purporting to describe his 
membership of an embassy ca. 331/943 to the King 
of China, Kalin b. al-Shakhir (Minorsky suggested for 
this last component of the name *Cakir = Tkish. caghri 
“falcon”) from the Samanid Amir of Bukhara, who 
refused to give a daughter in marriage to an infidel 
but allowed his son to marry a Chinese princess. The 
embassy travelled to Sandabil {¢.v.], which Marquart 
identified (Streifztige, 85-90) with Kansu or Kan-éu, cap- 
ital of the eastern, so-called “Yellow” (Sar) Uyghurs, 
whose head was recognised as Khan by the Chinese 
Emperor (see A. von Rohr-Sauer, Des Abii Dulaf Bericht 
tiber seine Reise nach Turkestan, China und Indien neu tiber- 
setzt und untersucht, Bonn, 1939, tr. 25-30, comm. 56- 
60). Unfortunately, Abii Dulaf’s Risdla contains so 
many fanciful elements and problems of itinerary that 
it cannot be relied upon for firm evidence of Samanid- 
Chinese relations at this time. 

Very important, however, for such considerations 
as these is the information in the Hudiid al-Glam (tr. 
Minorsky, 83-6, comm. 223-35) and in the geographical- 
ethnographical section of the K. Zayn al-akhbar of the 
Ghaznawid historian Gardizi [9.v.], who wrote in the 
mid-5th/11th century (ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 268-71; the significance of this 
passage was first noted and translated by Barthold 
in his Ofet o poyezdkie v Sredmyu Aziyu 1893-1894, 
St. Petersburg 1897, 92-4). These two sources are the 
first Islamic ones to speak of China and Tibet [see 
for this last, TuBBar. 1] in any detail, and though 
they have many resemblances, they do not entirely 
coincide. Minorsky surmised, with great probability, 
that they both went back to the lost geographical 
work of the Samanid vizier Abi ‘Abd Allah Muham- 
mad al-Djayhani {see sL-pjAYHANT, in Suppl.]. Both 
sources give roughly the same itinerary for the land 
route to China. The Hudid al-lam notes that the 
Chinese monarch was called the Faghftr-i Cin, and 
was said to be a skamani (? Buddhist). His capital was 
at Khumdan (Ch’ang-an fu, Hsi-an-fu), although after 
the fall of the T’ang dynasty in 907 it was trans- 
ferred elsewhere. China is said to have nine large 
provinces, but the places mentioned, apart from the 
capital, tend to be in the Tarim basin-Kansu region 
rather than in China proper further to the east and 
south. Gardizi, however, was by his time aware that 
there were many kings in China, “of whom the great- 
est is the Faghfiir”, thus reflecting the post-T’ang polit- 
ical divisions of the land. The statement in both 
sources that the main religion of China was Mani- 


cheism can only, of course, reflect the state of affairs 
amongst the eastern Uyghurs on the western fringes 
of the Chinese empire proper (see above). 

Writing some 70 years after Gardizi, in ca. 514/ 
1120, the section on China in Marwazi {g.v.] is less 
concerned with itineraries and places than with eth- 
nological and sociological details plus an emphasis on 
the importance of trade and manufactures for the 
Chinese (Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marnazi on 
China, the Turks and India, London 1942, tr. 13-27, 
comm. 61-92). Chinese artisans had long been famed 
in the Islamic world for their aptitudes, thus al- 
Tha‘alibi [9.v.] praises their fine silk textiles and their 
porcelain, and states that “The Arabs used to call 
every delicately or curiously made vessel and such 
like, whatever its real origin, ‘Chinese’, because finely- 
made things are a speciality of China” (Lata’#f al- 
ma‘arif, tr. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1968, 141-2). This 
fame of Chinese technical skills may go back to the 
capture of Chinese paper-makers at the battle of Talas 
in 133/752 and the consequent establishment by means 
of these workers of paper manufacture at Samarkand 
(see ibid., 140, and KAGHAD). 

From all these accounts, there emerges that the 
road from Turfan via the Kansu corridor to north- 
western China was always the main land route for 
diplomatic and commercial contacts with China up 
to the Mongol period. It appears that, in the 13th 
century, the Mongol Great Khans tended to take a 
more northerly route from their ordo at Karakorum 
{q.v.] in Mongolia, one going north of the T’ienshan 
via Bishbalik, Almalik, Talas and Sayram {9.vv.] to the 
Sir Darya valley, though much of the traffic in the 
Mongol period was military rather than commercial. 

The above analysis of the accounts of the land of 
China by Islamic writers will facilitate the investiga- 
tion of the history of Islam in China. For the older 
period, this investigation must be undertaken in two 
quite separate fields. The two routes by which Islam 
came to China were quite different in character and 
object: the land route, which led into northern China, 
brought Islam into the western parts of the northern 
kingdom only, and did not send out colonies to the 
coast; the route by sea ran along the coast of China 
as far as Hangchow, founding colonies everywhere, 
which carefully avoided any attempt to advance into 
the interior. This was one of the features of the 
advance of Islam; when it came by water, it remained 
on the coast, and when it came by land, it remained 
in the interior. The maritime contacts of the Islamic 
lands of Western Asia and China remained strong 
well into the Yiian period of Chinese history (1260- 
1368), and probably into that of the early Ming (1368- 
1644), but as noted in 2. above, the appearance of 
the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean and the China 
Seas during the 16th century severed this connection; 
thereafter, Islamic-Chinese contacts were to be almost 
entirely by the land route, and it is now the Hui Mus- 
lim communities of western and northwestern China 
which become significant for Chinese imperial history. 

The story of the maritime contacts has largely 
emerged from the geographers’ and travellers’ accounts 
detailed above. However, for the story of political and 
military relations via the land route across Inner Asia, 
one needs to go back to the early decades of Islam. 

The earliest notices of the relations of Islam with 
China that are worthy of mention, are connected with 
the political events which arose out of the expansion 
of Islam. Firtiz, son of the last Sasanid king, Yazdigird 
III, had fled to China after his father’s death in 651 
[see sAsAnmps] and had sought to persuade the Emperor 
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to take action on his behalf. His prospects seemed on 
the whole not unfavourable, as an important dynas- 
tic change had just been accomplished in China at 
this time; the Sui Dynasty had been superseded by 
the T’ang (A.D. 618), whose first emperors were pur- 
suing an energetic career of conquest. Muhammad 
and his successors were similarly engaged in the west. 
The fact that the huge mountain wall of the T’ienshan 
formed a barrier between these two new powers, and 
that on the Chinese side between it and China proper 
lay the inhospitable Tarim basin, did not prevent 
Muslim legend from supposing that the Prophet and 
his companions entered into relationships with the dis- 
tant empire. According to an oft-repeated tradition 
(see Goldziher, Muh, Stud., i, 270-1, Eng. tr. Barber 
and Stern, i, 245-6), Muhammad issued a warning 
against provoking the Turks, whose name he possi- 
bly did not even know. Such stories are later inven- 
tions, whose object it was to increase the prestige of 
the Messenger of God by crediting him with fore- 
seeing later events. The Chinese were accustomed to 
hold aloof when, under exceptional circumstances, 
strangers entered their territories or when their armies 
would have to be sent beyond the natural frontier. 
They followed this policy in the case of Firiz, son 
of Yazdigird. The Emperor T’ai-tsung (Taizong) 
refused his request for help (this we may assume from 
al-Tabari, i, 2685-6, even if the report of the envoy 
is legendary; cf. i, 2876). Islam, on the other hand, 
began to expand eastwards from Khurasan, and by 
94/713 the great general Kutayba b. Muslim [¢.v.] 
had led an army out of the conquered Farghana 
across the mountains into the adjoining land of the 
Turks. His campaign was unsuccessful; the compari- 
son of the original authorities in al-Tabari, i, 1275-9, 
shows that his expedition did not result in the con- 
quest of Kashghar, a conclusion confirmed by H.A.R. 
Gibb (The Arab invasion of Kashghar in A.D. 715, in 
BSOS, ii [1923], 467-74). 

There are various mentions in the T’ang annals of 
diplomatic contacts and military clashes with the Arabs 
during the 8th century A.D. in the Central Asian 
region, over which the Emperors claimed a general 
suzerainty, and records of appeals for aid from the 
Soghdian city-states of Transoxania now threatened 
by the Arabs [see MA WARA’ AL-NAHR. 2]. Thus in 
A.D. 715 the Tibetans and Arabs are said to have 
attacked, in concert, Farghana, provoking the Chinese 
governor in Kashghar to send a punitive expedition 
to extend Chinese overlordship in the province. But 
the Chinese failed to maintain their position in 
Transoxania, and three or four decades later, in 133/ 
751, the Arab general Ziyad b. Salih defeated the 
imperial army under Kao Hsien-chih (Gao Xianzhi) 
at the battle of Talas, determining the future orien- 
tation of Transoxania, that it was to become an inte- 
gral part of the Islamic and not the Chinese world, 
and deterring the Chinese from ever again intervening 
there militarily. China was in fact racked by internal 
revolts from 751 onwards. The Emperor Hsiian-tsung 
(Xuanzong) fled from his capital to Szechuan, but his 
son and successor Su-tsung (Suzong) recaptured 
Ch’ang-an with the aid of troops from Kashghar, 
Farghana and the upper Oxus lands, including Arabs, 
in the Chinese annals these last are said to have been 
lent by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansiir. Gibb pointed 
out (Chinese records of the Arabs in Central Asia, in BSOS, 
ii [1923], 615-22) that there is no mention of any of 
the episode in the Arab historians and that the so- 
called “Arabs” must have mercenaries and adventur- 
ers, who probably subsequently settled in China and 








may have formed a nucleus for the spread of Islam 
there. The Arabic sources are equally silent about 
what was a long series of Arab diplomatic missions 
mentioned as being received at the T’ang court from 
716 onwards (detailed in E. Chavannes, Notes addition- 
elles sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux, in Toung Pao, v [1904], 
32 ff); there seems no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of this information, but the embassies were prob- 
ably sent by the governors of Khurasan rather than 
directly by caliphs. 

From the 3rd/9th century onwards, overland con- 
nections between the Arab Persian governors of 
Khurasan and the successor-states there to the caliphate 
(e.g. those of the Samanids and Ghaznawids [q.2.]) 
and China, tended to be blocked by the constituting 
of powerful Turkish states like those of the Uyghurs 
of Eastern Turkestan and Mongolia, with their capi- 
tal on the Orkhon river (till A.D. 840), and, in the 
4th/10th century, the ascendancy of the Karluk Turks 
[g.v.] and the Ilig Khans or Karakhanids which almost 
certainly arose out of them. Hence contacts were only 
sporadic. From this period, we know of the possible 
embassy to the Emperor of China sent by the Samanid 
Amir Nasr b. Ahmad in response to a Chinese ap- 
proach (see above), and of a more historically-attested 
embassy from the rulers of Kita and of the Uyghurs 
to Mahmiid of Ghazna in 417/1026 (Gardizi, ed. 
Habibi, 191) or in 418/1027 (Marwazi, tr. 19-21), 
bearing presents of the specialities of China and Siberia 
and seeking marriage alliances, in fact refused to the 
infidels by the Sultan; the potentates in question would 
appear to be Sheng-tsung (Shengzong), emperor of 
the (probably Mongolian) Liao (Khitan) dynasty (982- 
1031) [see KARA KHITAY] and the Uyghur Khan of 
Kansu, head of the “Yellow” (Sari) Uyghurs there. 
See Minorsky, Marvazi, comm. 76-80). 
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4. History of Islam in China from ca. A.D. 
1050 to the present day. 

During the Sung (Song) period (Northern Sung, 
960-1127, Southern Sung, 1127-1279) we again hear 
in the Chinese annals of Muslim mercenaries. In 1070, 
the Sung emperor, Shen-tsung (Shenzong), invited a 
group of 5,300 young Arabs, under the leadership of 
Amir Sayyid So-fei-er (this name being as mentioned 
in the Chinese source) of Bukhara, to settle in China. 
This group had helped the emperor in his war with 
the newly-established Liao empire (Khitan) (on these, 
see above, 3) in northeastern China. Shen-tsung gave 
the prince an honorary title, and his men were encour- 
aged to settle in the war-devastated areas in north- 
eastern China between Kaifeng, the capital of the 
Sung, and Yen-ching (Yanjing) (today’s Peking or 
Beijing) in order to create a buffer zone between the 
weaker Chinese and the aggressive Liao. In 1080, 
another group of more than 10,000 Arab men and 
women on horseback are said to have arrived in 
China to join So-fei-er. These people settled in all 
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the provinces of the north and northeast, mainly in 
Shan-tung (Shandong), Ho-nan (Henan), An-hui 
(Anhui), Hu-pei (Hubei), Shan-hsi (Shanxi) and Shen- 
hsi (Shaanxi). As settlers in the area between the 
Chinese and the northern nomads, these Muslims 
became an important local element in the 11th and 
12th centuries, being involved in the land commer- 
cial traffic along the Silk Road with the support of 
the Chinese, the Khitan, and the Tibetan and Tangut 
authorities. 

So-fei-er was not only the leader of the Muslims 
in his province, but he acquired the reputation also 
of being the founder and “father” of the Muslim com- 
munity in China. Sayyid So-fei-er discovered that 
Arabia and Islam were misnamed by the T’ang and 
Sung Chinese as Ta-shi kuo (Dashi guo) (“the land of 
the Arabs”) or as Ta-shi fa (Dashi fa) (“the religion, 
or law, of Islam”). This was derived from the ancient 
Chinese name for Arabia, Ta-shi (Dashi), which re- 
mained unchanged even after the great developments 
in Islamic history since that time. He then introduced 
Ta-shi kuo (Dashi guo) (“the Religion of Double Return”) 
to substitute for Ta-shi_fa (Dashi fa), and then replaced 
Ta-shi kuo (Dashi guo) with Hut-hui chi’ao (Huthut jac) 
(“the Islamic state”). “The Religion of Double Return” 
meant to “submit and return to Allah”. Thus, in Chi- 
nese, Hui-hui kuo (Huihui guo) was universally accepted 
and adopted for Islam by the Chinese, Khitan, Mongols 
and Turks of the Chinese border lands before the 
end of the 11th century. 

The appearance of the Mongols [g.v.] in China 
meant a new phase in the development of Islam there. 
The Yiian Dynasty was founded by Kubilay Khan 
(r. 1260-94 [g.v.]), a grandson of the Great Khan, 
Cingiz Khan (1206-27 [9.v.]). His military forces, used 
for the overunning of both North and South China, 
were built largely upon the thousands of Muslim sol- 
diers which he brought with him from the Middle 
Eastern and Central Asian campaigns. At least two 
of the commanders-in-chief of the three Mongol war 
zones were Arabs: Amir Sayyid Bayan (Po-yen, Boyan) 
(1235-94) and Amir Sayyid-i Adjall Shams al-Din 
“Umar (1211-79) (see below). They fought in the war 
against the Sung, and helped to establish Mongol 
power in China, with many thousands of Muslims 
serving as high officials in the central and provincial 
governments. Because large numbers of the Mongol 
soldiers were Muslims, the Khan decreed them to be 
second-class citizens of the Mongol empire (after the 
Mongols themselves in Yiian China). One of Kubi- 
lay’s Muslim commanders was the Bukharan, who 
claimed to be a sayyid, ie. descendant of the Prophet, 
Shams al-Din ‘Umar, called Sayyid-i Adjall, given by 
the Great Khan the transliterated Chinese title Sai- 
tien-ch’e (Saidanche). He was Kubilay’s governor of the 
southwestern Chinese province of Yunnan [g.2.] for 
the period 1273 till his death in 1279. He was buried 
there, and his tomb, with its inscriptions, was subse- 
quently discovered at the opening of the 20th cen- 
tury by the French Mission d’Ollone; a second grave 
also exists at Hsi-an (Xi’an), also with an inscription, 
this being a cenotaph which only contained the dead 
governor’s ceremonial court dress (see A. Vissiére, 
Etudes sino-mahométanes, Paris 1911, 41 n. 1). Sayyid-i 
Adjall probably did much for the spread of Islam in 
Yunnan, but it is his son Nasir al-Din who is given 
the main credit for its spread there. The latter had 
been governor of Shensi, and when he died in Yunnan 
as governor there in 1292, he was succeeded by his 
brother Husayn. Other sons of Sayyid-i Adjall and 
their sons in turn held high office under the Yiian 


emperors, and the family remained famous in Chinese 
life. Thus the famous scholar Ma-chu (Mazhu) (ca. 
1630-1710) supervised the renovation of the tomb and 
shrine of his ancestor Sayyid-i Adjall, as attested by 
an inscription. It is certain that the dominant posi- 
tion of Islam in Yunnan dates from the Yiian period, 
being accomplished through land contacts and not 
maritime ones, and the Muslims of Yunnan must have 
remained in constant contact with the Hui Muslims 
of the northern provinces of Shensi and Kansu, espe- 
cially as Muslims became famous as traders and hir- 
ers of animals for transport. 

The tolerant, or rather, indifferent Great Khans 
thus encouraged the Muslims, as they did other reli- 
gious groups within their empire. Under such condi- 
tions, the Muslim community in China made great 
strides, and the evidence of such Muslim travellers as 
Ibn Battita shows that there were also flourishing 
mercantile colonies in the coastal cities along the 
China Sea (see above, 3.). Muslims became promi- 
nent in occupations such as engineering, medicine, 
technology, transportation and overseas trade, agri- 
culture and handicraft work. Under the Yiian, there 
was a significant change in religious life as well; 
mosques and schools were built, and a network of 
Muslim hostels was established for travelling Muslim 
merchants. In the 14th century, by the end of the 
Mongol role in China, the Muslims totalled about 
4,000,000, more than any other minority in China. 
They took their place in all aspects of Chinese life: 
political, economic, administrative and military; yet 
they were still confined to their own communities, 
somewhat isolated from the vast Chinese popula- 
tion surrounding them. Most of their large commu- 
nities were still located in areas distant from “China 
Proper”. 

The high profile of some Muslims under the Yiian 
inevitably provoked a backlash. Many Muslim offi- 
cials and commanders behaved arrogantly and oppres- 
sively, lording it over the native Chinese majority, 
with its own, much more ancient Confucian ethos 
and traditions, very much at variance with many 
Muslim attitudes (e.g. in regard to taboos on food 
and to ritual cleanliness). Already in Kubilay’s reign, 
Marco Polo noted the tyranny of a certain Ahmad, 
who secured an ascendancy of the Khan and used it 
to further the interests of his own family, until after 
suffering 22 years of oppression, a Chinese revolt took 
place in which Ahmad was killed (Yule-Cordier, The 
Book of Ser Marco Polo’, London 1903, i, 415-23; cf. 
also H. Franke, Ahmed. Ein Bettrag zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
China’s unter Qubilai, in Oriens, i [1948], 222-36). 

Hence the situation changed for the Muslims under 
the indigenous Chinese Ming dynasty (1368-1644), 
during whose period the Hui-hui evolved from being 
Muslims in China to being Chinese Muslims but for 
whom the golden age under the Yiian was now over. 
At the beginning, Muslims were granted political, 
economic, social and religious freedom, but later this 
attitude changed. The new régime forced many 
Chinese immigrants to settle in the border zones, such 
as the northwest and the southwest where the Muslims 
had established their communities, and the majority 
of the people in these areas became Chinese. More- 
over, the Muslims were prohibited from upholding 
their dietary, marriage, dress and speech customs. Un- 
der these circumstances, they adopted Chinese names, 
wore Chinese dress and often married Chinese spouses. 
This process of acculturation into Chinese culture con- 
tinued steadily, and the Muslims in China came to 
consider themselves Chinese. 
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But with the increase of Sinicisation, they also 
insisted on retaining many customs and traditions 
attesting to their origin. Many Arabic and Persian 
words were preserved, particularly in religious life. 
This syncretisation of the two cultures created the Hui 
as we know them today, namely, not merely “Chinese 
with Islamic faith”, but a minority with various eth- 
nic distinctions from the Chinese. Towards the end 
of the Ming rule, in the late 16th century, the first 
Chinese translations of Arabic and Persian books con- 
cerning Islamic history, ritual and philosophy appeared 
in China. This was probably the most obvious sign 
of the culmination of the process of Sinicisation. By 
the end of the Ming, in the year 1644, the total Chi- 
nese Muslim population had increased considerably. 
But then, the almost 1,000 years of Islamic existence 
in China were undergoing a violent form. The new 
Manchu rulers, who conquered China and established 
the Ch’ing (Qing) Dynasty (1644-1911), would act 
adversely as far as the Hui minority was concerned. 

The Muslims greeted the new dynasty with a series 
of rebellions. Muslim “Ming loyalists” led uprisings 
against the Manchus in various locations where large 
Muslim populations resided. Such was the Ting Kuo- 
tung (Ding Guodong) rebellion (1648) in Kansu. This 
ill-prepared uprising lasted one year and resulted in 
many cities destroyed and hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese and Muslims killed. The Ch’ing rule in China 
was characterised by many Muslim rebellions, and an 
uneasy coexistence between Chinese and Muslims. 
Intercultural and inter-religious violence usually trig- 
gered significant rebellions of the Muslims in mid- 
19th century China also, when Muslim leaders 
established ephemeral Muslim states and threw all 
northwestern and southwestern China into chaos. A 
case in point was Tu Wen-hsiu (Du Wenxiu), who 
took over much of Yunnan and styled himself “Sultan 
Sulayman”. After 17 years of struggle, in 1872, he 
was defeated by the Manchu forces with more than 
one million Muslims killed [see panrHay]. This was 
probably the last significant chapter history of Islam 
in Imperial China. In Kansu, Ma Hua-lung [¢.v.] (Ma 
Hualong) and in Sinkiang, Ya‘kib Beg [g.v.] of 
Kashghar attempted also to throw off the Manchu 
rule, but they were likewise suppressed. 

Religious aspects of Islam in China 

Some scholars tend to divide the development of 
Islamic religion in China into three tides of influence 
or movements which entered China from without, 
thus relating the changes in Chinese Islam to devel- 
opments in the Islamic world. Not surprisingly, it was 
the maltreatment of the Muslims in China by the 
Manchus which conditioned much of their predispo- 
sition to rebel, when their oppression under the Ch’ing 
coincided with the new winds of reform and change 
which blew from the core of the Islamic world. 

During the T’ang and Sung, the Muslim merchants 
of the China Sea fringes lived in their separate quar- 
ters in the major coastal cities where they had settled 
down and continued their Middle Eastern lifestyle 
undisturbed. Under the Yiian, their status was second 
only to the Mongols and they were prominent 
throughout China; but under the Ming, they adopted 
a low profile. All this while, they stuck to their Hanafi 
law school allegiance with moderation and without 
raising much suspicion in their environment. They 
paid lip-service to the Imperial Calendar, but they 
lived by their own Muslim one. They built their 
mosques often without a minaret, in order not to give 
any prominence to their houses of prayer in compari- 
son with Chinese temples. They behaved as Chinese 








outwardly, but as Muslims indoors. They spoke Chinese 
outdoors, but inside the mosque they used Arabic 
script and ornaments, and sprinkled their speech with 
Arabic or Persian words. These Muslims are referred 
to today as Gedimu (“the Ancients”) (Ar. Kadim). 

A second phase set in after the 13th century, when 
Safi orders penetrated to China. The Sifi wave inten- 
sified and widened the roots of Islam in China, and 
it generated the spread of Islamic learning as well as 
the construction of new mosques. Of several Sufi 
orders, the Nakshbandiyya [g.v.], brought from Central 
Asia via Sinkiang, became the most deeply and widely 
rooted in China. 

The next stage was connected with a movement 
renewal (tagjdid) generated by a prominent 18th cen- 
tury scholar, Ma Ming-hsin [9.7.] (Ma Mingxin). His 
group was known as the Hsin chiao (Xin’jiao) (“New 
Teaching”). When he returned to China in 1761 from 
his trip to the Middle East and Central Asia, Ma 
Ming-hsin was imbued with revivalist ideas which gen- 
erated much of the unrest in 18th and 19th-century 
China. He introduced new variants of ritual, for exam- 
ple, the reading out loud and declamation of the 
Kur’an (hence the name, the Djahriyya sect, compared 
with khufya, the silent reciting of before). There is rea- 
son to believe that many of the leaders of the rebel- 
lions, notably Ma Hua-lung and Tu Wen-hsiu, were 
related to this revivalist trend. 

Islam in Communist China 

Under the Republic (1911-49), and then under 
Communist rule (since 1949), the Muslims have been 
recognised as a “national” minority, but under the 
PRC they are kept atomised under their various eth- 
nic appellations (Hui, Uyghur, Kazakh, etc.; see 2., 
above). Generally speaking, because of the régime’s 
necessity to have relations with Muslim countries on 
the international arena, it attempted to avoid any 
overt and brutal oppression of the Muslims domesti- 
cally. But during the harsh periods of ideological 
oppression (the Great Leap in the 1950s, and the 
Cultural Revolution in the 1960s), Muslims were grossly 
mistreated, as were members of other religious groups. 
Wakf lands were confiscated, mosques destroyed (only 
one remained open in the capital Beijing) and Muslims 
forced to undergo Marxist education. On some occa- 
sions, even physical attacks were launched by Chinese 
troops against Muslim villages. However, since the 
advent of Teng Hsiao ping (Deng Xiaoping) (1979) 
and the opening up of China to the outside world, 
there has been a considerable relenting regarding these 
policies. More Chinese Muslims than ever are allowed 
to go on the Hag. Muslim delegations are allowed 
in from outside. There are at present several mosques 
open in the capital to serve its considerable Hui pop- 
ulation, the largest and oldest of which, that in Niu 
chieh (Niujie) or Ox Street, now (1995) has six Ahongs 
on its staff. Scattered manifestations of Islamic revival 
are again evident in many a Chinese Muslim locality. 
Whether these emergences of Islam amongst the Hui 
will follow the path of fundamentalism, as has been 
the case amongst the Turks of Sinkiang in the early 
1990s, or will settle into a pattern of mild protest and 
peaceful religious re-emergence, remains to be seen. 
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5. Chinese Islamic literature [see Suppl.]. 

SINA’, the Arabic form for Sinai (as in Kur’an, 
XXXII, 20, though whether this term denoted Mount 
Sinai itself or the region in which it was situated, was 
not clear to the exegetes; cf. Jeffery, The foreign vocab- 
ulary of the Qur'an, 184-5). The present article deals 
with the Sinai peninsula in general, and specifically, 
its history and ethnography in more recent times; for 
its early and mediaeval Islamic history, see aL-TIH and 
AL-TOR. 

The Sinai peninsula is an arid, desert region, now 
part of Egypt, bounded by the Mediterranean on the 
north, the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Suez on the 
west, the Gulf of Aqaba on the east, and the Negev 
{see aL-NAKB] and the Gaza strip on the north-east. 
It covers about 23,000 sq. miles. The topography 
comprises a coastal plain bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, with the land gradually rising as one goes 
southwards, culminating in the mountainous southern 
tip, with its highest point the Djabal Katirina at 
2,637 m/8,651 feet. Close by this last is Mount Sinai 
itself (Ar. Djabal Miisa, the Kur nic al-Tir [¢.0.], 
with a height of 2,285 m/7,493 feet, just to the north 
of which lies the celebrated monastery of St. 
Catherine’s, founded in A.D. 530 and probably the 
oldest continuously-inhabited Christian monastery in 
the world. 

The people of the Sinai peninsula call the north- 
ern plateau region Badiyat al-Tth “the Desert of the 
Wanderings”, i.e. of the Children of Israel, as depicted 
in Kur’an, V, 23-9/20-6, and the mountainous south- 
ern part Bilad al-Tir “the Land of the Mountain”, i.e 
of Mount Sinai, as in Kur’an, II, 60/63. Since the 
18th century, the main administrative centre has been 
al-‘Arish [g.v.] on the Mediterranean coast, whose 
older, very mixed population comprised the descen- 
dants of Ottoman officials, Egyptian peasants and 
migrant cultivators from the Hidjaz, but whose pres- 
ent population has been much swelled by refugees, 
incomers, etc. (population in 1975: 40,000). At times, 
al-Tar, on the Gulf of Suez, and Nakhl, in central 
Sinai, have served as district administrative posts. 

Until recently, two-thirds of Sinai’s population have 
been Bedouin tribesmen, adhering to a number of 
tribal confederations, such as the Sawalha, ‘Ulaygat 
and Muzayna forming the Tawara confederation in 
the south, the Suwarka, Tarabin, Tiyaha, Ahaywat 
and Bayadiyyin groups in the north. Being mainly 








arrivals from the Arabian peninsula in the 15th and 
16th centuries, most tribes already inhabited their pre- 
sent areas by 1807, when Seetzen visited Sinai. Since 
then, peace has prevailed amongst the Bedouin, except 
for some who participated in the 19th century tribal 
wars of fellow-tribesmen in the adjacent Negev desert. 

During the 19th century, various Western travellers 
visited Sinai and wrote about the region, including 
the German Seetzen, the Swiss Burckhardt, the English 
professor Palmer, the American E. Robinson and the 
Gzech explorer Musil. The most comprehensive work 
on Sinai’s history is that of the official in British serv- 
ice, Na“tim Shukayr. Britain took over administrative 
responsibility for Sinai, along with the rest of Egypt, 
in 1882 [see misr. D. 7]. The major impact of this 
change of power was that the whole peninsula was 
for the first time under regular administration. In 1884 
the Cairo-Mecca Pilgrimage caravan was ended, and, 
on the diplomatic level, the Ottoman government was 
compelled to recognise that Sinai was part of Egypt, 
with the present eastern border of Sinai delimited in 
1906. During the First World War, Sinai was occu- 
pied by the Turks, and there was strenuous fighting 
in northern Sinai between Ottoman forces under 
Djemal Pasha, attempting to push towards the Suez 
Canal, and British forces, who in 1917 after defeats 
at Gaza nevertheless broke through under General 
Allenby towards Palestine. For much of the interwar 
period, Major C.S. Jarvis, whose various books are 
an interesting and amusing commentary on life in 
Sinai during this period (see Bibl.), was governor of 
Sinai. In 1946, Egypt gained control of Sinai, which 
became a muhdfaza or governorate, and was the set- 
ting for large-scale warfare against Israel in 1948, 
1956, 1967, 1968-70 and 1973. Sinai was under Israeli 
military occupation 1967-82. Since its retrocession to 
Egypt, the latter power has constructed several strate- 
gic roads, developed tourism on the two Gulf coasts, 
sedentarised the Bedouin and settled Egyptians in 
newly-founded towns. 
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SINA‘A (a., pl. sina@t), the occupation of and 

production by artisans; craft, industry, derived 
from the verb sana‘a “to do, to produce”. The Arab 
lexicographers provide several meanings of sind‘a, sun‘, 
san‘a, the common significance is “occupation” (defined 
as hufa); sani‘, pl. sunna° meaning hadhik {adj.) = “skil- 
ful, skilful artisan”. The original verb means “to pro- 
duce, to keep well or take care of (a horse)”; sanz‘ 
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{adj.) would mean “polished (sword)”, masna‘a (pl. 
masani‘) means “notable palaces, fortresses and edi- 
fices in which special endeavours are invested”. This 
denotation originated from Kuran, XXVI, 129, where 
the people of ‘Ad [g.v.] are reproved on account of 
the masani‘ that they built to dwell forever (see Ibn 
Sida, al-Mukhassas, x, 53, xii, 255-61). Sind‘a could 
also denote the action of shipbuilding that flourished 
in Umayyad, Fatimid and Mamlik times and was 
adopted in dar al-sina‘a, in both English and French, 
arsenal, arsenale = workshop or house for handwork. 
In modern Arabic, masna‘ denotes “factory” and sind‘a 
means “industry”. 

Sina‘a meant in the Middle Ages the activities of 
the craftsmen which were usually concentrated in the 
market (sik [q.v.]), the latter consisting of lanes and 
streets, each specified in a given category: a street of 
shoemakers producing and selling ordinary shoes, a 
street of producers and vendors of special shoes, streets 
of saddle makers, tent makers, goldsmiths, etc. On 
the periphery of the town one finds industries requir- 
ing space or causing bad smells and dirt, such as pot- 
tery, dyeing and tanning. The siks of Cairo are 
minutely depicted by Ibn Dukmak in his al-Jntisar hi- 
wasitat ‘ikd al-amsaér, and al-Makrizi, Khitat, as well as 
by authors of fisba manuals [see HIsBA; sdK]; see also 
L. Massignon, in Enc. of the Social Sciences, art. Guilds, 
in the section Islam; B. Lewis, The Islamic guilds, in 
Economic History Review, viii (1937), 20-35; idem, An 
epistle on manual crafts, in IC, xvii (1947) 142-51; G.E. 
Von Grunebaum, Islam. Essays in the nature and growth 
of @ cultural tradition, ch. vii, 141-55; G. Baer, Guilds 
in Middle Eastern history, in M.A. Cook (ed.), Studies in 
the economic history of the Middle East, Oxford 1970, 11- 
17; S.M. Stern, The constitution of the Islamic city, in 
A. Hourani and Stern (eds.), The Islamic city. Several 
vocations, such as medicine (sometimes defined as “im 
= science, sometimes as craft), singing, poetry, callig- 
raphy and astrology, that one describes today as tech- 
nical and free professions, were considered by the 
Muslim world, before modern times, as mere sind@‘Gt 
(see Ikhwan al-Safa’, Rasa’il, in the 8th rsdla; al- 
Mawardi, Adab al-dunyd wa ‘I-din, Beirut 1986, 213- 
14; Ibn Khaldtn, Mukaddima, Beirut n.d., 382-3, 
405-34). The classification of crafts is an important 
issue. Al-Djahiz is one of the first authors in Islam 
who dealt with crafts and craftsmen. He claims that 
God planned the differentiation between artisans in 
order to keep society in harmony (see his Hudjagj al- 
nubuwwa, in Rasa@’il, ed. ‘A.-S. Haran, Beirut 1991, 
iii, 242-3). In some of his other works, he describes 
the two principal categories of crafts: 

(a) The trades that bring wealth to their occupiers, 
like jewellers (ashab al-djawhar), vendors or producers of 
embroidery (ashab al-washy), money-changers (sayarifa). 

(b) Minor crafts and trades that hardly suffice the 
provisions of their occupier, like water-supplier (sakka’), 
plasterer (fayydn) and ploughman (harrath); see Hayawan, 
ed. ‘A.-S. Haran, Cairo 1988, iv, 434-5; Bukhala’, 
Cairo 1983, ii, 48-9; Risdla ft sina‘at al-kuwwad, in the 
above-mentioned Rasa’il, 379-97 (partly tr. in Ch. 
Pellat, Life and works of Fahiz, London 1963, 114-16, 
and minutely discussed in Sadan, Kings and craftsmen, 
in SI, li [1982], 5-49, Ixii [1985], 89-120); see also 
W.T. al-Nadjm, al-Djahiz wa ‘-hadira al-‘abbasiyya, 
Baghdad 1965, 44-101; Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la 
formation de Gahiz, Paris 1953, ch. vi; M. ‘Uways, al- 
Mudjtama‘ al-‘abbasit min khilal kitabat al-Djahiz, Cairo 
1977, 156-75. 

The above-mentioned Ikhwan classify the crafts 
according to their simplicity and according to the 








materials used and according to ranks (Ras@’il Ikhwan 
al-Safa’, ed. Zirikli, Damascus 1928, i, 210-26; see 
also the analysis of the eighth risala by B. Lewis, in 
op. cit.). This classification was adopted in the Kiab 
al-Styasa, ascribed to Ibn Sind (see al-Mashrik, ix [1906], 
967), as well as al-Mawardi, op. cit. 193-4, and Ibn 
Khaldin, of. ci. It is possible that the Muslims followed 
the pre-Islamic classification of Bryson (see M. Plessner, 
Der Oikonomikos des Neupythagoreers Bryson, Heidelberg 
1928, 145-8; see also R. al-Sayyid, Abu ‘%-Hasan al- 
Méawardi: dirasa fi neyatihi al-idjtima‘yya, in al-Abhath, 
xxxili (1985), 55-97. 

In addition to sind‘a and hirfa, there are two other 
terms with the same denotation, mihna and sinf. Mthna 
(pl. mihan) means “profession, service and handiness, 
mostly domestic”, while ash@b al-mihan means arti- 
sans. Mahin is one who serve others skilfully, a ser- 
vant, and is to be distinguished from mahana and 
imtahana signifying “to submit, to be humiliated” (see 
LA, s.v. m-h-n; J. Sadan, A new source, in IOS, ix, 375, 
n. 15). 

Sinf (pl. asnaf and sunéf), means literally “sort, kind”, 
whereas fasnif means “classification”. In the wider 
sense, sinf means a group of something, {2’i/a min kull 
Shay’; at the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period sinf 
means also various kinds of crafts and trades. Al- 
Ya‘kibi uses the term asnéf, meaning various artisans 
that the caliph al-Mansir grouped, classified and 
arranged in the siks of his new capital (Buldan, Leiden 
1891, 242, 253). Concerning the controversy regard- 
ing the beginning of asnéf and whether they consti- 
tuted real guilds, see Massignon, of. cit., in Enc. of 
Soc. Sc., 215; idem, Les corps de métiers et la cité islamique, 
in Opera minora, i; Lewis, loc. cit, Stern, loc. cit; Baer, 
loc. cit. Goitein, Studies in Islamic history and institutions, 
Leiden 1968, 267; S. al-Shaykhali, al-Asnaf fi ‘I-‘asr al- 
‘abbast, Baghdad 1967; Diri, Mush’ al-asnaf wa ‘t-hiraf 
fi ‘lislam, in Bulletin of Fac. of Arts, Baghdad (1959), 
133-69; and see sinr. The sunna‘ (craftsmen) play an 
important role in the Islamic society. They constitute 
a distinct group within the Gmma {q.v.]. Ethnically, 
the sunna‘ class consisted of Arabs, Persians, Syriac 
Christians, Nabat [9.v.] (“autochtonous” speakers of 
Aramaic), Kurds, Turks, Jews and others. Many of 
them, especially those who embraced Islam or were 
born Muslims, played an important part in the reli- 
gious, political and the social movements, and even 
in the rebellions against the Sunni authorities. They 
were also organised in professional groups in order 
to resist any kind of hostile actions or governmental 
sanctions (al-Tabari, iii, 895-6; al-Mas‘adi, Murig, vi, 
452-7; Ibn al-Athir, a/-Kamil, vi, 271-3; Pellat, Mikeu, 
loc. cit; al-Nadjm, loc. cit; Fahmi Sa‘d, al-‘Amma ft 
Baghdad, Beirut 1983; al-Diri, Ta’rikh al-Trak al-iktisadi, 
Beirut 1974, 75-116, 246-8. 

The nomad Arabs and dwellers of the desert towns 
esteemed trade and despised crafts; they respected the 
brave horsemen who used to take part in wars and 
raids; even robbery was not despised. When someone 
worked for himself, performing any occasional hand- 
work, or when he was served by his wife in works 
such as clothing and manufacturing tents, it did not 
provoke any criticism (see Sadan, The art of the gold- 
smith, in DJ. Content (ed.), Islamic rings and gems in the 
collection of B. Zucker, London 1987, 462-73). However, 
earning one’s living by serving others was disdained. 
Accordingly, kayn (blacksmith), sa’igh (goldsmith), 
dabbagh (tanner) and ha’ik (weaver) were despised by 
pre-Islamic Arabs (see Goldziher, Die Handwerke bet den 
Arabern, in Gesammelte Schriflen, 1967-73, iii, 316-18; 
Ettinghausen, The character of Islamic art, in N. Faris 
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(ed.), The Arab heritage, 251-67; and see the reaction 
of Aga-oglu to these arguments, “Remarks on the character 
of Islamic art, in Art Bulletin” (Sept. 1954], 175-202). 
When some circles spoke in favour of the tradesmen, 
they quoted the tradition according to which Muham- 
mad earned his living as a herdsman and merchant. 
According to this tradition, the Prophet also used to 
perform repairing works (mending shoes and clothes) 
for himself; in this manner, the Islamic tradition could 
praise modesty and handiwork, without depicting the 
Prophet contrary to the old Arab values. One should 
not neglect the traditions ascribed to the Prophet and 
to his Companions encouraging kasb (“earning”) in all 
its permitted forms, including trade and crafts (special 
chapters titled al-Buyi‘ wa ‘I-tidjarat and Sina‘@tin Hadith 
collections, such as those by Abi Dawid, Ibn Madja, 
al-Kulayni, al-R4zi and others; see also al-Ghazali, [hya’, 
ch, Adab al-kasb wa ’l-ma‘ash, al-Shaybani, al-Tktisab ft 
‘l-rizq_al-mustatab; Aba Bakr al-Khallal, al-Hathth ‘ala 
‘-ndjara wa ‘l-sina‘a; see also Goitein, The rise of the 
Middle Eastern bourgeoisie, in Journal of World History, iii 
[1957], 583-604. 

In the Kuran one encounters a positive attitude 
towards the outcome of the various crafts, i.e., the 
products, especially those which will be used by believ- 
ers in paradise (see the various utensils described in 
the verses XVII, 31; XLIV, 53; LX XVI, 21; LV, 54; 
XXII, 23; XXXV, 33). On the other hand, the exces- 
sive use of luxury products in this world (al-dunya), 
especially precious objects and imposing buildings, is 
far from being praised. It is possible that the period 
of the Prophet inherited certain concepts from pre- 
Islamic times, namely, the discrepancy between the 
taste for fine objects and the attitude towards their 
producer, the artisan. Many Kur’anic verses praise 
kasb, i.e., earning from any permitted craft and trade 
(LXII, 8-10; XX, 73; II, 198, 267). Verses XXXIV, 
10-11; XCXI, 80, tell the story of David. God taught 
him how to use iron and produce armour in order 
to defend himself at war (XXI, 80, wa-‘allamnahu san‘at* 
labiis”), whereas verse LVII, 25 speaks about the 
various uses of iron. No wonder that the Kur’anic 
verses indicating positively the crafts of iron and link- 
ing them to a prophetic figure are quoted, in later 
periods, by those who try to plead for the apparently 
despised professions. Is it possible that through these 
verses the Kur’an intended to change the negative 
pre-Islamic attitude towards such crafts? However, in 
Arabic literature we encounter a real discrepancy 
between the positive attitude towards the product and 
the negative attitude towards the producer (Sadan, 
The art, and Kings, in SI, especially |xii [1985], 89- 
120). One can conclude that the first generations of 
Islam were still under the influence of pre-Islamic 
concepts, transmitted, inter ala, by language and poetry. 
On the other hand, one should not forget the con- 
tinuation of the sedentary concepts inherited from the 
civilisations, the territories of which were occupied by 
the Muslims; even these civilisations felt a certain 
contempt towards certain crafts. However, in the 
Djahiliyya, there was a general disdain of manual 
crafts; when some artisans were especially mocked, it 
is due to the fact of their presence in the society of 
the Arabian tribes, while other trades, more sophisti- 
cated, sedentary and refined, were absent or rare; but 
in the Islamic world, some trades were more despised 
than others, due to both the concepts inherited from 
the Djahiliyya and the contempt felt by the Persians 
and others towards particular trades. Such are the 
trades of the cupper (hidjama), the tanner (dibagha) and 
the weaver (hiyaka). R. Brunschvig (Metiers vils en Islam, 











in SZ, xvi [1962]) excludes the weavers and stresses 
that they were despised in particular by the free Arab 
spirit because of the hard labour and servitude involved 
in this trade; the rich testimony to the inter-seden- 
tary aspect, namely the disdain of the pre-Islamic 
Persian aristocracy towards weavers, is rejected by 
Brunschvig (who accepts, however, this argumentation 
concerning other trades, relying mainly on Talmudic 
sources), because he suspects the evidence to be non- 
authentic projected into the past by the Arab 
historiographers who were influenced by their own 
standpoint and the atmosphere prevailing in their 
period (¢id., 49, n. 1). For a different opinion, empha- 
sising the continuation of the Persian concept, see 
Sadan, in SJ, (1986), 89-91, and n. 33, who takes 
into consideration the great skill of A. Christensen, 
L’lran sous les Sassanides*, Copenhagen 1944, in dis- 
tinguishing, in the Arabic sources, between authentic 
and doubtful data. 

In his so far unpublished Kitab al-Mathalib, Ibn al- 
Kalbi, one of the first Arab historiographers, depicted 
the crafts despised by the Arabs; his descriptions reflect 
urban circles, i.e. those of Mecca, probably at the 
beginning of the Islamic era; for instance, trades such 
as djazzar, kassab, lakhim—all designating butcher, with 
probable different nuances—as well as teacher, tailor 
and smith (Sadan, op. cit., 120). 

There were also serious attempts to defend crafts 
and craftsmen and give the latter a better place in 
Muslim society. Al-Djahiz, who does not refrain from 
humoristic statements concerning tradesmen, shows 
respect and understanding of their vocation and respon- 
sibility to mankind, from the practical and moral point 
of view. He also praises fidjara (commerce) and con- 
siders the high status of merchants in society. Weavers, 
he believes, are essential for the religious duty of sair 
al-‘awra (“hiding of intimate parts”); without builders, 
people would not live safely (Rasa’il, ii, 242-3, and 
al-Djahiz’s dialogue with a carpenter in al-Hayawan, 
iii, 276-7, iv, 434-5; see also al-Baydn, ed. ‘A.-S. Haran, 
Cairo 1990, i, 248-9 and the conclusions drawn from 
these passages by al-Nadjm, of. cit, 52-62; Sadan, 
Kings, 89-94; F. Sa‘d, op. cit., 85-91). Another kind of 
pleading for the manual crafts is manifested by jurists 
and theologians such as Abi Hanifa, al-‘Aum wa 
‘l-muta‘allim; al-Shaybani, op. cit; al-Khallal, op. cit; al- 
Habashi al-Wisabi, op. cit. One of their arguments is 
based on the tradition according to which every 
prophet was given by God at least one trade for his 
living: Adam knew one thousand crafts which he 
taught his descendents; his wife was a weaver; Idris 
was a tailor and calligrapher; Nah and Zakariyya 
were carpenters; Hid and Salih were merchants; 
Ibrahim was a farmer and carpenter; Dawiid was an 
armourer; and lastly, Muhammad used to repair his 
own garments and shoes, as mentioned above, and 
he also tended his herd as a shepherd and was engaged 
in the housework of his family. Thus the trades of 
the various prophets include all kinds of kasb; and 
imara (“governing”), trading, farming and sind‘a are 
equal and of the same status (see al-Shaybani, al-Kasb, 
36; al-Wisabi, op. ct., 6-7; al-Khallal, op. cit, 5-21). 
Apparently, this apologetic attitude was needed in the 
3rd/9th century; certain Sifi circles believed in rely- 
ing totally on God (tawakkul [q.v.]) even in everyday 
economic life and those who exaggerated this princi- 
ple, called for tahrim al-makasib, i.e. the prohibition of 
all forms of earning (see al-Muhasibi, d. 243/857, al- 
Makasib, Cairo 1969, 180-212). From the 5th/11th 
century onwards, more positive views towards kasb 
(earning) and crafts are expressed by theologians such 
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as al-Mawardi and al-Ghazali. They laid down the 
legal grounds for all kinds of kasb, including almost 
all trades and crafts. At the same time, the role played 
by the lower classes, especially craftsmen, in the Islamic 
city became more important. However, religious 
opposition movements, such as the Isma‘iliyya (and 
associated groups like the Karamita), may possibly 
have tried to get close to the spirit of the “mma. 
Thus the Ikhwan al-Safa’, who reflect Isma‘rli ten- 
dencies, may have sought positively to change the 
social attitude towards them in order to recruit them 
against the Sunni caliphate. On this ground, certain 
orientalists have sought the origin of the asnaf organ- 
isations in these movements, e.g. Massignon, and 
B. Lewis, in his Islamic guilds, repeats the same argu- 
ment (see also Lombard, L’Islam dans sa premiére grandeur, 
153-8). But more recent opinion denies any connec- 
tion between the asndf and the Isma‘ili movement; 
see, e.g., Stern, op. cit.; Goitein, op. cit., 255-70 and 
especially Cahen, Y-at-il eu des corporations professionelles?, 
in Stern and Hourani (eds.), Islamic city, 51-63; Baer, 
op. cit; al-Shaykhali, op. cit, 48-57. 

The Sufi movements were used by the various cat- 
egories of tradesmen as a means to improve their 
position in Islamic society. They used to adopt a walt 
(a patron, like a saint chosen by Christians for each 
of the arts and crafts) for each of the trades, such as 
Salman al-Farisi [g.v.], a Companion of the Prophet, 
for the barbers. The religious ground for this was the 
tradition that every prophet had a special craft from 
which he earned his living. Those prophets are con- 
sidered by the asnaf as qjudhir (“roots”) of the vari- 
ous crafts, while the patrons chosen among the 
Companions of Muhammad and the Successors are 
the dirs (pirs), the elder heads of the trades, who inau- 
gurated these trades in Islam. By this the ashad al- 
hiraf intended to prove the religious origin of their 
crafts and to assure their legitimacy in Islam (see 
anon., al-Dhakha’ir wa ‘l-tuhaf fi bir al-sana’i? wa 
‘l-hiraf, ms. Gotha, Or. 903; Lewis, op. cit., 29; 
Shaykhali, op. cit, 116-20). 

An interesting resemblance exists between the organ- 
isation of asnaf and futuwwa [q.v.] associations. The 
mediaeval phenomenon of futuzwwa groups organised 
as ‘ayyariin [q.v.] (“robbers, brigands”) provoked a con- 
troversy between those who were eager to define them 
as representatives of the proletarians and those who 
saw in them (as well as in other elements, such as 
the akdath) the latent expression of civil and corporate 
feeling in Islamic city life. According to Ibn al-Mi‘mar, 
Kitab al-Futuwwa, Baghdad 1958, the nakib (the assis- 
tant of the shaykh al-fityan, the leader) presides over 
the ceremony held in honour of the newly-recruited 
members, reads the names of the elder masters of 
trades and blesses them. The ceremony is called shadd 
al-futuwwa [see SHADD]. (The futuwwa of the following 
categories is defined as “deficient” (futsewa nakisa): 
mudallisin (“cheaters”), arbab al-hiyal (“people using 
trickery devices”) and of the despised crafts (see Ibn al- 
Mi‘mar, of. cit., 139-78; F. Taeschner, Futewa Studien, 
in Islamica, iv [1932], 285-333; idem, Die Islamischen 
Futuwwabiinde, in DMG, \xxxvii [1934], 6-49, Cahen, 
Mowements populaires, in Arabica, vi (1959], 47-48; Von 
Grunebaum, Mediawal Islam, Chicago 1954, ch. 6; 
E. Ashtor, Soctal and economic history of the Near East in 
the Middle Ages, Berkeley etc. 1976, 183-92). The crafts- 
men’s associations were apparently based on the fra- 
ternity principle used to bring together the members 
within a strong unit in order to protect their trades 
from outside depredations, such as those of robbers 
and governmental sanctions. According to Ibn Battita, 





futuwwa associations were transformed in Anatolia into 
akhis [g.v.] organisations called akhiyyat al-fipan (“fra- 
ternity associations of fiuzwwa brethren”). He defines 
the akiz as one who, in his zawitya joins his fellow- 
tradesmen, ahi sina‘atihi, and other young people who 
like their company. Thus craftsmen were the initial 
and essential members of the akhi associations, although 
the associations were non-professional (see Taeschner, 
op. cit, Baer, op. cit., 16-30; M. Djawad, al-Futuwwa 
wa-atwaruha, in Madjallat al-Madjma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-‘Trakt, v 
[1958], 46-81; D.A. Breebaart, The Fiittivvet-name-i 
kebir, @ manual on Turkish guilds, in JESHO, xii [1970], 
203-15). 

A very important aspect of sind‘ in the mediaeval 
Islamic city was the agoranomos (muhtasib); see B. Foster, 
Agoranomos and Muhtasib, in FESHO, viii [1965], 128- 
44, and wispa. The latter’s task included inspecting 
the morality, integrity and quality of the various trades. 
He inspected prices, measures, weights and scales, as 
well as religious and moral regulations. Obviously, the 
muhtasib relied on the assistance of specialists chosen 
from each of the various trades. He also appointed 
an ‘arif (a man responsible) for each craft and each 
market. The candidate for such an appointment should 
be “one who is experienced in the craft, and famil- 
iar with all the swindlings and deceits; one who is 
well-known for trustworthiness and honesty and who 
will be a true observer of the craftsmen’s affairs and 
who will inform about it the muhéiasib” (see anon., in 
Sadan, A new source of the Biyid period, in IOS, ix [1979], 
355-76; al-Shayzari, Nehdyat al-rutba fi talab al-hisba, 
Cairo 1946, 12; Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘alim al-kurba, 
ed. R. Levy, Cambridge 1938, 217-21, and Eng. tr., 
ibid., 88; R.B. Buckley, The Muhtasib, in Arabica, xxxix 
[1992], 59-117). With the help of the ‘arif, the muhtasib 
could keep in touch with the people of the market, 
both tradesmen and customers. A special literary genre 
dealt with tricks and devices of the various craftsmen 
and reveals their secrets. It began in the time of al- 
Djahiz, who composed the lost epistle Ghishsh al-sina‘at 
(see Pellat, Inventaire, in Arabica, iii [1957], in the alpha- 
betical list, under sind‘G@t). There are other works, such 
as the anonymous Rakd’ik al-hilal fi daka’1k al-hiyal, 
Fr. tr. René Khawam, who also published separately 
the Arabic text; the manuscript on which both the 
translation and the edition are based contains only 
the sections dealing with the relatively better-off classes, 
whereas the part dealing with the masses (and which, 
according to the list of contents, should have dealt 
with the various artisans and tradesmen) is now lost. 
Other lost works are Kashf al-dakk wa-idah al-shakk of 
Ibn Shuhayd al-Maghribi (d. 425/1035 [¢.v.], see Ibn 
Khallikin, Wafayat, Beirut 1968, i, 116-18). A man- 
uscript of Jrkha’ al-sutir wa ‘I-kilal fi kashf al-dakkat wa 
-hyal of Ibn Dahhan (d. 591/1195) is to be found 
at the Rampur Library, no. 1/689. The best-known 
work in this literary genre is the Kashf al-asrar wa-hatk 
al-astar by al-Djawbari [¢.v. in Suppl.J, Fr. tr. 
R. Khawam, Le voile arraché, Paris 1980. An Arabic 
summary of this book was published in Damascus 
1885 and in Beirut 1992 (the latter edited by ‘Isam 
Shappard). In his book al-Djawbari reveals all the 
devices and secrets used by perfumers (‘attdrin), 
alchemists (ah/ al-kaf), wandering physicians (atibba’ al- 
tartk), jewellers (Giawhariyyiin), armourers (al al-harb wa- 
alat al-silah), money-changers (saydrifa) and so forth; 
many of the tricks described here are also mentioned 
briefly by 4ésba manuals. 

A noteworthy phenomenon in Islamic sina is the 
fact that one craft can be referred to by more than 
one term. For example, the goldsmith (sa’igh [9.v.]) is 
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also called sauwagh, dhahabi, sabbak and djawhari (see 
Ibn Sida, op. cit, xii, 256-261; Sadan, The goldsmith, 
in Islamic rings, 480, and H. Shay, A glossary of gold- 
smithing terms, in ibid., 502-16). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but note also 
the philosophers, e.g. al-Raghib al-Isfahani, al-Dhari‘a 
ila makarim al-shari‘a, ed. Taha ‘Abd al-Ra’af Sa‘d, 
Cairo 1393/1973, 197-219, with an interesting clas- 
sification of the crafts at 202-3. (A. GHABIN) 
SINAI [see sINA’; AL-TIH; AL-TOR]. 

SINAN, born in 895/1490, the chief Ottoman 
court architect from 945/1538 until his death in 
996/1588. Although the names of several other Otto- 
man court architects are known, none match his fame. 
Combining a long life with the opportunities afforded 
by the resources of the Ottoman empire at its zenith, 
he produced an ceuvre that is unmatched in quan- 
tity and quality, not just in Ottoman, but in Islamic 
architecture as a whole. Of Christian Greek origin, 
he was recruited in the devshirme levy within the reign 
of Sultan Selim I (1512-20). He first participated in 
a military campaign at Belgrade in 1521 under Siiley- 
man, and subsequently, until his appointment as court 
architect, in locations as far apart as Vienna (1529) 
and Baghdad (1535). He would have had the opportu- 
nity to learn his profession in the repair and erection 
of military architecture, such as bridges and citadels 
and, in the early 1530s, in building mosques in Istanbul 
between campaigns. Sinan’s accomplishments as an 
architect are detailed in three late 16th-century man- 
uscript sources: Mustafa Sa‘t’s Tadhkirat al-bunyan and 
Tadhkirat al-abniya and the anonymous, but partially 
autobiographical, Tuhfat al-mi‘marin. Between them they 
list some 477 buildings, ranging over the following 
categories: congregational mosques (gami‘), neighbour- 
hood mosques (masdjid), colleges (madrasa, dar al-kunra@’, 
dar al-hadith), infant schools (maktab), mausoleums (fiirbe), 
hospitals (dar al-shifa’), aqueducts, bridges, caravan- 
sarays, soup kitchens (“%mdrat), palaces (saray) and baths 
(hammam) (see the list in F. Babinger’s EI/' art.). The 
sheer number attributed to Sinan is proof in_ itself 
that he could not have overseen each project. For 
those in centres remote from Istanbul he can hardly 
have done more than send a plan with more or less 
detailed instructions on how the finished buildings 
should be realised. For instance, the Siileyman com- 
plex at Damascus (962/1554-5) and the Melek Ahmed 
Pasha mosque at Diyar Bakr which have been attrib- 
uted to Sinan have stonework and decorative detailing 
which locate them fully within their local style. Even 
some of the buildings in Istanbul which are listed as 
Sinan’s work such as the Kilié ‘Ali Pasha mosque at 
Topkhane (988/1580), a diminutive copy of Hagia 
Sophia, or the Piyale Pasha mosque (981/1573-4) at 
K4simpasha in Istanbul, have been questioned on 
grounds of quality (Kuran, Sinan, 126, 220). 

Major projects. The three largest complexes (hil- 
lies) erected by Sinan, the Shehzade, Siileymaniyye 
and Selimiyye, each represent a significant step in his 
maturity. In each, however, he chose to work with 
the form that had become standard for major Otto- 
man mosques since the building of the Ué Sherefeli 
in Edirne (841-51/1438-47), namely, the combination 
of large dome chamber and square or rectangular 
courtyard. 

The death of Siileyman’s son Mehmed in 1543 
gave Sinan his first major commission, the Shehzade 
complex at Istanbul (950-5/1543-8). A prototype for 
its plan of a central dome surrounded by four semi- 
domes has been suggested in the Fatih Pasha Mosque 
(1516-20) in Diyar Bakr. While this is a possibility, it 








does not take great imagination to alter the dome 
flanked by two semi-domes of the Sultan Bayezid II 
mosque at Istanbul (906-11/1501-5) to the four flank- 
ing semi-domes of the Shehzade. But a comparison 
of the Shehzade with the mosque of Bayezid II re- 
veals two striking differences, each repeated in his 
later major projects, which are indeed the result of 
a new vision. 

The first is the fenestration. Sinan virtually doubled 
the number of windows of the Bayezid mosque by a 
novel approach to the supporting walls: thickening 
them with buttresses at regular intervals to open up 
the intervening spaces, these buttresses being disguised. 
The second innovation is the treatment of the roof- 
scape. In the Bayezid Djami‘ the square block which 
supports the dome is awkwardly obvious; in the 
Shehzade, it is all but invisible due to two alterations. 
The first is the enlarged height and diameter of the 
round turrets which stand at the four corners of the 
square; the second is the stepped profile, both horizon- 
tal and vertical, of the area between the turrets and 
the central dome. Sinan obtained a pyramidal effect 
by raising the height of the four corner domes to be 
in line with the diagonal axis created by the central 
dome and the turrets. Further evidence of his concern 
for variety in this area is seen in the height of the 
semi-domes and their exedrae, the first a little higher, 
the second a little lower, than the corner domes. 

The Siileymaniyye in Istanbul (957-64/1550-7) was 
the most ambitious single Ottoman complex, with an 
array of some 14 buildings of various functions accom- 
modated ingeniously on the sloping site around the 
mosque. The mosque itself was divorced from these 
by a surrounding garden which can be viewed as a 
variation of the ziydda. Set on a hill overlooking the 
harbour, the mosque still dominates the skyline of the 
city. Sinan took up the challenge of the Hagia Sophia, 
the largest dome in Istanbul, by reproducing its vault- 
ing scheme of two axial flanking domes. At ground 
level, however, the vast interior is adjusted to the 
requirements of Islamic ritual by having the maxi- 
mum uninterrupted space, to enable the faithful to 
pray in rows, the plan being actually quite similar to 
that of the Shehzade, apart from the three smaller 
domes on the sides that replace the earlier mosque’s 
semi-dome and exedrae. 

In the complex built for Selim II at Edirne (972- 
82/1564-75) Sinan determined to surpass the dome 
of Hagia Sophia, although as built it was approxi- 
mately the same diameter; it is lower if measured 
from the ground, but its steeper profile makes it higher 
if measured from the base of the dome. The challenge 
resulted in a ground plan radically different from the 
previous two large mosques: based on an octagon, so 
that eight instead of four piers are the main load- 
bearing elements. This in turn permitted the most 
striking feature of the building: a reduction of the 
curtain walls to enable light to pour into the build- 
ing from an even greater multitude of windows than 
in his previous mosques. The only drawback of the 
octagonal plan is the arrangements that had to be 
made for the mihrab. To leave it on the plane of the 
rest of the kibla wall would have been to overshadow 
it by the colossal flanking piers, so a deep recess was 
made between them. In contrast to the rest of the 
mosque, this area has few windows and so leaves 
the mihrab, despite its flanking Iznik tile panels, in 
relative obscurity. The exterior treatment of this re- 
cess is also less than satisfactory. Its bulk necessitated 
a link to the corner minarets, but the diminutive 
paired columns of the arcade which accomplish this 
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are on too small a scale. The minarets are the tallest 
in Ottoman architecture; their slender form at the 
four corners of the dome chamber provides an effec- 
tive complement to the massiveness of the dome 
between them. 

Smaller projects. Among the myriad of Sinan’s 
smaller projects, we may single out four of particu- 
lar interest. The complex of the Grand Vizier Riistem 
Pasha [9.v.] at Takhtakal‘e in Istanbul was finished 
not long after his death in 1561. Structurally its 
mosque is of interest for being raised on a vaulted 
substructure that enables it to dominate its commer- 
cial neighbourhood. However, the relatively simple 
architectural lines of its interior, with a dome on an 
octagonal base, are unfortunately sabotaged by the 
very thing that gives the mosque its fame: its lavish 
revetment of Iznik tiles. Seen close up these are indeed 
superb examples of their kind, but the overall effect 
of repeated small-scale patterns, especially on the four 
large piers, is to negate the stability of the structure. 

The exact date of the complex of Mihrimah Sultan, 
the daughter of Siileyman, at Edirnekapi in Istanbul 
is not known, although a teaching appointment to it 
was first made in 976/1568-9. From the exterior the 
mosque is the embodiment of the dome on pen- 
dentives: the four arches which support it soar above 
the roofline of smaller domes, their form emphasised 
by both the setback of the tympana and by lighten- 
ing them with as many windows as possible—nine- 
teen in all. 

The complex of the Grand Vizier Sokullu Mehmed 
Pasha [q.v.] at Kadirgha in Istanbul (979/1571-2) was 
expertly fitted into an awkward sloping site downhill 
from the ancient hippodrome. Here it is the interior 
which holds the greatest interest. The dome is seam- 
lessly incorporated within the rectangular prayer hall 
without using columns by means of a hexagonal base. 
For once, the balance of decoration seems appropri- 
ately weighed: the central arched panel on the kibla 
wall is revetted to its full height near the base of the 
dome with Iznik tiles patterned on a large scale. 

Notwithstanding these comments on decoration, it 
is as well to remember that we are unfortunately miss- 
ing an essential ingredient in evaluating the decora- 
tive programme of Sinan’s buildings: their painted 
interiors. Not one has survived intact without restora- 
tion. Judging from the lavishly-painted decoration of 
a provincial Ottoman building such as the mosque of 
Siileyman Pasha in the citadel in Cairo (9935/1528), 
the loss is a major one that might have tempered a 
view of Sinan’s structures as usually being of exclu- 
sively architectonic interest. 

One other architectural masterpiece should be men- 
tioned, partially because it is so unexpected: the aque- 
duct at Maghlova (1553-64). Its diamond-shaped piers 
support twin buttresses which are faceted like the 
Turkish triangles of early Ottoman zones of transi- 
tion. The upper story has a second tier of buttresses 
arranged so that the knife-edged lines of support con- 
tinue unbroken from top to base. It is strikingly mod- 
ern in its blend of form and function, a concept that 
also encapsulates the successes of his domed mosques. 
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SINAN PASHA, KHADIM (? - 922/1517), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier under Selim I. 

Sinan al-Din Yisuf Pasha was of Christian, prob- 
ably Bosnian, origin, recruited into Ottoman service 
through the dewshirme {q.v.] system. Promoted from 
amongst the white eunuchs of the Palace to the rank 
of vizier, he served as beg of Bosnia, and then in 
920/1514, at the beginning of the eastern campaign 
against Shah Isma‘il, was appointed beglerbegi [9.v.] of 
Anatolia. Commanding the right wing of Selim I’s 
army at the battle of Caldiran [g.v.] (August 1514), 
he played a decisive role in the Ottoman victory and 
was immediately appointed to the vacant post of begler- 
begi of Rumelia. In 921/June 1515, as a result of his 
victory over Dhu ’l-Kadr-oghlu ‘Ala’ al-Dawla, he was 
made Grand Vizier, remaining in that post until the 
reinstatement of the former Grand Vizier Hersek- 
oghlu Ahmed Pasha in August 1515. In 922/April 
1516 Sinan Pasha was appointed Grand Vizier for a 
second time and also commander-in-chief of that year’s 
campaign. He was the chief architect of the Ottoman 
victory against the Mamlik sultan Kansawh al-Ghawri 
[g.v.] at Mardj} Dabik [9.v.] (922/August 1516) and 
the subsequent conquest of Syria. Marching south 
towards Egypt, he gained a second victory over the 
Mamliks at Khan Yinis 922/December 1516), but 
was killed at the battle of Raydaniyya (922/January 
1517). One of only two white eunuchs to rise to the 
rank of Grand Vizier in this period, Khadim Sinan 
Pasha was renowned for his personal bravery and was 
particularly well-regarded by Selim I. 

_ Bibliography: Mehmed Thiireyya, 5‘O, iii, 105; 
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7 (CurisTINE WooDHEAD) 

SINAN PASHA, KHODJA, the name of two 
Ottoman dignitaries. 

1. The vizier, scholar and prose writer 
(845-91 /1440-86). 

Sinan al-Din Yisuf Pasha was born probably in 
845/1440, in Bursa, the son of Khidr Beg b. Kadi 
Djelal al-Din (d. 863/1459 [9.v.]), the first Ottoman 
kadi of Istanbul. Through his mother, a daughter of 
Molla Yegan (d. 878/1473), he was also descended 
from a second ‘ulema’ family prominent in the early 
Ottoman period. After initial appointments as miider- 
ris in Edirne, he was promoted by Mehemmed II to 
a teaching post at the Istanbul sakn-i themaniye [q.v.], 
to be held jointly with that of kkodja to the sultan. 
In 875/1470 he was raised to the rank of vizier and 
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became known consequently as “Khodja Pasha”. In 
881/1476 he was apparently appointed Grand Vizier 
to succeed Gedik Ahmed Pasha [¢.v.], but was him- 
self disgraced and imprisoned within a year. Although 
the precise cause remains unknown, one possibility is 
that, as a prominent member of a particular ‘ulema’ 
group, he may have been a victim of factional rivalry 
(IA art. Sinan Pasa, Hoca, at x, 666-7). Mehemmed II 
ordered his release following ‘ulema’ protests, but 
removed him to Sivrihisar as kddi, where he remained 
five years. On the accession of Bayezid II in 886/1481, 
Sinan Pasha was restored to the rank of vizier and 
appointed miiderris at the Dari ‘l-hadith in Edirne 
with a daily salary of 100 akces. He died in 891/1486, 
either in Edirne or in Istanbul. His brothers, Ahmed 
Pasha, miftt of Bursa (d. 925/1519), and Ya‘kiib Pasha, 
kadit of Bursa (d. 891/1486), were also prominent 
members of the ‘ulema’. 

Sinan Pasha was a noted scholar and sceptic, with 
wide-ranging interests and a talent for debate; he 
became a follower of the dervish Sheykh Wefa’. His 
early works comprised learned treatises in Arabic on 
law and mathematics, but he is better known for his 
three works in Ottoman Turkish written during 
Bayezid II’s reign: (i) Tadarru‘-ndme, a work on tasaw- 
wuf, particularly admired for its fluent rhymed prose 
(ed. M. Tulum, Istanbul 1971); (ii) Nasthat-name or 
Ma‘arif-ndme, a work on ethics (ed. I-H. Ertalayan, 
Istanbul 1961); (iii) Tedkkiretti l-ewliya’, containing the 
biographies of 28 saints, a partial translation of ‘At- 
tar’s [9.v.] Tadhhrat al-awliya’ (ed. E. Giirsoy-Naskali, 
Ankara 1987). 
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2. The vizier and statesman (d. 1004/1596). 
He was born in Albania, in the village of Topoyan, 

belonging to the province Luré, ca. 1520. His father 
was a Muslim, with the name of ‘Ali. He first appears 
in the Serai as the ¢cashnegir bashi, chief taster of 
Siileyman the Magnificent [q.v.]. Narrative sources 
maintain that he was later promoted to be mir-i liwad 
of Malatya, Kastamiini, Ghazza, Tarabulus in Syria, 
and beglerbeg: of Erzerum and Haleb (Hadtkat il-wuzera} 
35). Archival evidence suggests a somewhat different 
career. At least the appointment of a cashnegir bashi 
Sinan, who must be identical with the later Grand 
Vizier, to the sangjak of Tarabulus on 17 Djumada II 
963/28 April 1556 can be documented (cf. Istanbul, 
Basbakanhk Osmanli Arsivi, Mihimme defteri 2, p. 68, 
no. 618). Sinan, the former sandjakbegi of Tarabulus, 
is referred to on 4 Rabi‘ I 967/4 December 1559 
(Mihimme defteri 3, p. 234, no. 666). Then he is 
mentioned as the sandjakbegi of Ghazza in April 1560 
(did. 317, no. 929), from where he—‘“the brother of 
Ayas Pasha”—was transferred to Malatya on 28 
Djumada II 968/16 March 1561 (Mithimme defteri 
4, p. 191, no. 1998). After some years, Sinan was 
beglerbegi of Erzerum in 1564 and 1565 (Mithimme 
deften. 6, p. 9, and Mithimme defteri 5, p. 144, no. 
325). His holding office in Aleppo can also be proved 
in October 1565 (BBOA, Kepeci 7502, p. 115). At 
the end of 1567, he became governor of Egypt. While 
in this function, he was nominated vizier and serdar 
on 20 Safar 976/15 August 1568, to undertake cam- 


paigns against the Yemen and to suppress the revolt 
of the Jmam Mutahhar. He succeeded in regaining 
the territory for the Ottomans, for which his pane- 
gyrists gave him the epithet “conqueror of the Yemen”. 
He undertook the fadjg in 1571, and was again 
appointed governor of Egypt on 18 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
978/13 May 1571 (Mihimme defteri 12, no. 542, 
cited by Hulfsi Yavuz, Kabe ve Harameyn yin Yemen’de 
Osmanh hakimiyeti (1517-1571), Istanbul 1984, 117, 
n. 92), and remained in this position for almost two 
years. He returned to Istanbul as sixth vizier. 

In the spring of 1574 he was given supreme com- 
mand of the Ottoman land forces, which were march- 
ing against Tunis. Goletta (Halk al-Wadi) was stormed 
after a long siege and Tunis incorporated once again 
in the Ottoman Empire (consequently, Sinan Pasha 
used the epithet “conqueror of Tunis”). For his suc- 
cess, he was honoured by the rank of fourth vizier, 
in which position his old rivalry with Lala Mustafa 
Pasha [9.v.], who happened to be the third vizier, 
intensified. This led to their unprecedented double 
nomination as serdars of the campaign against Persia 
in 1577. Later, he lost this position, but when his 
rival was unsuccessful, he was charged with the con- 
tinuation of the warfare alone. In the spring of 1580 
he led the Ottoman army against Georgia, and on 
18 Djumada IT 988/31 July 1580 was appointed Grand 
Vizier in succession to Lala Mustafa Pasha, who was 
wakil-i saltanat for three months after Ahmed Pasha 
had died. Since, however, the Ottoman conquests in 
Georgia were not secure and peace with Persia could 
not be concluded, Sinan Pasha was dismissed on 10 
Dhu’! Ka‘da 990/6 December 1582 and he was ban- 
ished to Dimetoka, and later to Malkara [q.v.] in 
Thrace. After four years in disgrace, through harem 
influence and appropriate presents (allegedly 100,000 
ducats), he attained the governorship of Damascus in 
December 1586. Having lost this office, he was stay- 
ing in Uskiidar when he was appointed Grand Vizier 
for the second time on 16 Djumada I 997/2 April 
1589. During this term, a peace treaty with Persia 
was signed, thus ending twelve years of hostilities. His 
new rival, Ferhad Pasha [¢.v.], however, was able to 
denigrate him and oust him from his position (11 
Shawwal 999/2 August 1591), using as a pretext the 
huge expenses spent for the realisation of the old plan 
of connecting the Black Sea with the Gulf of Nico- 
media by digging a canal from the lake of Sabandja; 
also the aborted project of ordering galleys from 
provincial governors for a large-scale naval campaign 
in the Mediterranean must have played some role in 
his fall from favour (cf. Pal Fodor, Between two land 
wars: Ottoman naval preparations in 1590-1592, in Armagan. 
Festschnft fiir Andreas Tietze, ed. Ingeborg Baldauf and 
Suraiya Faroqhi, Prague 1994, 89-111). One and a 
half years later, however, a rising of the Janissaries 
brought him back again from Malkara, and from 25 
Rabi‘ IT/29 January 1593 onwards, he filled the Grand 
Vizierate for the third time. 

Henceforth, all his energies were concentrated on 
winning military laurels in the west, especially in 
Hungary. In the spring of 1593, he therefore per- 
sonally led the army in the Hungarian campaign which 
followed the defeat of Hasan Pasha, the beglerbegi of 
Bosnia, at Sisak. The first year of the Long War 
between 1593 and 1606 resulted in the capture of 
two fortresses of secondary importance, Veszprém and 
Palota, by the Ottomans, while some Ottoman strong- 
holds were lost to the Habsburgs. In 1594, Sinan’s 
forces were more successful since—besides Tata and 
Papa—they took Gyér, a significant trading town 
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situated in the strategic zone before Vienna, and made 
it the seat of a new province. A month after the 
death of Murad III [g.2.] on 16 February 1595, he 
again had to leave his post and go into exile at 
Malkara, but only for a few months. On 29 Shawwal 
1003/7 July 1595 he replaced his rival and relative 
Ferhad Pasha, and immediately began a campaign 
against Wallachia. His defeat at Giurgiu (Yergogi) 
and the loss of Esztergom in Hungary brought about 
his dismissal and banishment to Malkara on 16 Rabi‘ 
I 1004/19 November 1595. But when his successor, 
Lala Mehmed Pasha, died on the third day after his 
appointment, the imperial seal was again entrusted to 
Sinan Pasha, this great survivor, for the fifth time. In 
this office he died, when just engaged in plans to 
attack Transylvania, on 4 Sha‘ban 1004/3 April 1596. 
He was buried in his own dirbe, built by Mi‘mar 
Dawid, in the Carshikapi quarter in Istanbul. 

Sinan Pasha’s fabulous wealth, with which he could 
finance the state in cases of emergency, explains why 
he was able—besides his personal capacities—to sur- 
vive four periods of disgrace. He established several 
pious foundations in various places of the Empire. 
Although some of them were confiscated by the treas- 
ury when he was dismissed, many others survived or 
were renewed later. The handsomely-fitted hishk of 
the Serai on the shore of the Golden Horn bore his 
name and survived tll 1827. 

It was during his terms as Grand Vizier that—as 
a result of the consummation of the process of princely 
isolation of the sultans—the communication in writ- 
ing of the ruler and his “absolute attorney” became 
a general practice in the form of the élkhis [¢.v.]. 

His strong personality provoked his contemporaries, 
mainly those who belonged to the Bosnian faction in 
the Serai. The chronicler Mustafa ‘AH [¢.v.] had a 
special hatred for him, partly because the vizier openly 
expressed his contempt for the literati. On the other 
hand, for people of lower rank he symbolised the 
Ottoman soldier, the true pillar of the empire, and 
the suppressor of the infidels. 
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SIND, the older Indian Sinpuu, the name for the 

region around the lower course of the Indus 
river (from which the region takes its name, see 
MIHRAN), i.e. that part of the Indus valley south of 
approximately lat. 28° 30' N., and the delta area, 
now coming within the modern state of Pakistan. 
There are alluvial soils in the delta and in the 
lands along the river, liable to inundation when the n- 


ver rises in spring from the melting snows of the 
northern Indian mountains and rendered fertile by a 
network of irrigation canals and channels for flood 
control. To the west of the lower Indus lies the Sind 
hill country, much of this comprising the Kirthar 
range, which rises to an average height of 1,500 m/ 
5,000 feet and which forms a natural frontier with 
Balucistan [¢.v.]. To the east of the river valley be- 
gins a desert of sand dunes, the southwestern end of 
the Thar Desert which lies mainly in modern 
Radjasthan [g.v. in Suppl.] (see H.G. Raverty, The 
Mthrén of Sind and its tributaries, in FASB, 1xi (1893), 
special number, repr. Lahore 1979; H.T. Lambrick, 
Sind, a general introduction, Haydarabad-Sind 1964, chs. 
1-4; Kazi S. Ahmad, A geography of Pakistan®, Karachi 
1969, index; O.H.K. Spate and A.T.A. Learmonth, 
India and Pakistan, a general and regional geography*, London 
1972, 504-13). 

1. History in the pre-modern period. 

Sind forms part of one of the early centres of 
human civilisation, that of the Indus valley (overall 
span, approximately 2500-1700 B.C.), with its epi- 
centre at Mohenjo-daro on the right bank of the river 
in Upper Sind (see Sir R. Mortimer Wheeler, Cai- 
lizations of the Indus valley and beyond, London 1966; 
idem, The Indus cwilization®, Cambridge 1968). This 
civilisation was succeeded by the one brought into 
the subcontinent by the Indo-Europeans or Aryans, 
doubtless in several waves but apparently covering the 
years 1750-1000 B.C. The Achaemenid king Darius 
the Great (522-486 B.C.) made Sind and Gandhara 
parts of his empire, but these were soon lost to the 
Persians, certainly by the time Alexander the Great 
traversed the region in 326-325 B.C. before turning 
westwards and homewards through Gedrosia (the later 
Makran [g.v.]) (see M. Stein, On Alexander’s track to the 
Indus, London 1929; P.H.L. Eggermont, Alexander’s cam- 
paigns in Sind and Baluchistan and the siege of the Brahmin 
town of Harmatelia, Leuven 1975). Various conquerors 
subsequently controlled Sind, from the Mauryas 
through the Indo-Bactrian Greeks and the Parthians, 
the Scyths and the Kushans. Under the Kushan 
emperor Kanishka (Ist century A.D.), Sind apparently 
became, at least in part, Buddhist in faith, in addi- 
tion to its existing Hinduism, so that, at the time of 
the Arab invasion of the early 8th century, Sind seems 
to have been in majority Hindu but with a very sub- 
stantial Buddhist minority. 

The Arab general Muhammad b. al-Kasim al- 
Thakaff [g.v.] invaded Sind in 93/711, during the gov- 
ernorship of ‘Irak and the east of al-Hadjdjadj and 
the caliphate of al-Walid I b. ‘Abd al-Malik, march- 
ing from southern Persia through the arid region of 
the Makran [g.v.] coastland to the Indus delta, and 
by the time of his recall and death three years later, 
the Arabs controlled all the lower Indus valley up to 
and including Multan [¢.v.] and beyond. Despite the 
brevity of this conquest period, fierce and bloody cam- 
paigning was necessary. Probably a majority of the 
towns of Sind sought aman from the Arabs and sub- 
mitted under a treaty of peace, sulh, as was the case, 
e.g. at Aror/al-Rar, Armabil and Siwistan. But resist- 
ance at the capital Déwal/Débal/Daybul [¢.v.] by the 
local king, named in the Arabic sources as Dahir 
(whose attacks on Muslim shipping in the Arabian 
Sea had allegedly provoked the Arab’s punitive expe- 
dition) was strenuous, with the invaders conducting a 
massacre of the inhabitants over three days; 6,000 
were killed at Rawar and another 6,000 at Multan 
(see F. Gabrieli, Muhammad ibn Qasim ath-Thagaft and 
the Arab conquest of Sind, in EW, NS. xv [1964-5], 
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281-95; Y. Friedmann, A contribution to the early history 
of Islam in India, in Myriam Rosen-Ayalon (ed.), Studies 
in memory of Gaston Wiet, Jerusalem 1977, 309-33). In 
the succeeding decades, when Arab rule was well 
established, it seems to have been the Buddhists who 
collaborated more readily with the Muslim Arabs 
than the Hindus, and there may have been a process 
of absorption which contributed to the comparatively 
rapid extinction of Buddhism in Sind. When the Arab 
geographers and travellers of the 4th/10th century 
give descriptions of Sind, there is no mention of the 
sumaniyya/samaniyya, and al-Birini (d. 440/1048 [g.2.]), 
when he visited Sind, was unable to find any infor- 
mation there on Buddhist and Buddhism for his book 
on the religions of India (see D.N. McLean, Religion 
and society in Arab Sind, Leiden 1989, 22-82). 

During the three centuries of Arab rule in Sind 
up to the Ghaznawid period (Sth/1]th century), the 
province was governed by officials sent out by the 
caliphs, with the capital and residence of these gov- 
ernors at al-Mansiira (perhaps 78 km/45 miles to the 
northeast of modern Haydarabad, Sind), founded by 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim’s son ‘Amr [see AL-MANsORA]. 
By the mid-3rd/9th century, caliphal control had 
become very tenuous, and Arab families of Sind like 
the Habbarids, who claimed Kurashi descent, ruled 
this out-post of the Déar al-Islam largely undisturbed. 
Islam as a faith settled down into a generally peace- 
ful co-existence with the Hindus, doubtless still very 
much a majority of the population. It produced a 
good number of traditionist scholars (muhaddithiin), the 
majority of whom were accounted amongst the stricter 
school of the ashab al-hadith (McLean, op. cit., 95-110, 
cf. also 120-5). 

Ibn Hawkal (mid-4th/10th century) found the khutba 
in Sind pronounced in the name of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph (ed. Kramers, 320, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 313), 
but in this century, du‘at (pl. of da? [q.v.]) of the 
Isma‘ilis [see isMA‘fLIvya] arrived in Sind and Multan 
from Yemen. During the reign of the Fatimid caliph 
al-Mu‘izz (341-65/953-75 [g.v.]), an Isma‘Tlt princi- 
pality was set up in Multan, and the khutha accord- 
ingly made there for the Fatimids (see S.M. Stern, 
Isma‘it propaganda and Fatimid rule in Sind, in IC, xxiii 
[1949], 298-307). This nest of heresy attracted the 
attention of the rigidly Sunni orthodox military con- 
queror Mahmid of Ghazna [g.v.], who was concerned 
at this time to display his loyalty to the ‘Abbasids 
and his abhorrence of the Fatimids. In 396/1006 he 
attacked Multan, capturing the city, and four years 
later he returned, extinguished its independence com- 
pletely and deposed the local ruler Abu ’l-Futih/Fath 
Dawid b. Nasr. The latter’s son Dawiid al-Asghar 
led a rebellion against the new Ghaznawid sultan 
Mawdid [¢.z.] in ca. 432/1030-1 or shortly thereafter, 
but his failure marks the end of Ism4‘lism in Multan 
and Upper Sind. Less is known about Lower Sind at 
this time, but IsmA‘ilism does not seem to have secured 
a significant hold there in the face of a strong adher- 
ence to Sunni orthodoxy (M. Nazim, The life and times 
of Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 96-7; 
Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, Edinburgh 1964, 76; idem, 
The later Ghaznavids, Edinburgh 1977, 31; McLean, 
op. cit., 126-53). 

At some point in the first half of the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, Lower Sind came under the rule of a Radjput 
family, the Simeras [9.v.] or Simras, but Upper Sind 
remained under Ghaznawid control. After the demise 
of the Ghaznawids, the whole of Sind came into the 
hands of their supplanters, the Ghirids, and it was 
conquered by Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam [¢.2.], 








passing after the sultan’s death in 602/1206 to his 
commander Nasir al-Din Kubaéa. The latter submit- 
ted to the Dihli Sultan Aybak, but was defeated by 
Iltutmush, whose authority he refused to recognise. The 
Kh*arazm Shah Djalal al-Din [g.v.], fleeing before the 
Mongols, invaded the Indus valley in 618-20/1221-3, 
reaching as far as Déwal/Daybul and the Indian 
Ocean coast, with the local Stmera chief fleeing before 
him (see J.A. Boyle, Jalal al-Din Khwarazm Shah in the 
Indus valley, in Sind through the centuries, 124-9). The 
Moroccan traveller Ibn Battita [9.v.] visited Sind in 
734/1333-4, probably entering the Indus valley via 
the Bolan Pass, and almost certainly again in 741/1341 
(C.F. Beckingham, Jon Battuta in Sind, in ibid., 139-42), 
he mentions the Simeras (whom he calls by the famil- 
iar Arabic term al-Sdmira [q.v.], recte the Samaritans) 
as an endogamous clan, with an amir called Wunar 
who led a rebellion against the Dihli Sultans, the 
suzerains of Sind (Rihla, iii, 101-8, tr. Gibb, iii, 596- 
600). When Ibn Battiita was in Sind, the ancient cap- 
ital Déwal/Daybul had ceased to exist, and its place 
must have been taken by Thaita [g.v.], probably a 
foundation of the Simeras. The Siimeras themselves 
ceased to rule Sind in ca. 733/1333, and their power 
was crushed in 752/1351 by a new ruling dynasty, 
also of Radjput origin, the Sammas [9.v.], whose mon- 
archs, the Djams, were to rule Sind for nearly two 
centuries until the early 10th/16th century. Sultan 
Muhammad b. Tughluk [¢.2.] of Dihli died in Muhar- 
ram 752/March 1351, on the banks of the Indus, 
while in pursuit of a rebel whom the Sammias had 
harboured, and Sind contended successfully with the 
imperial arms until the Sammias were reduced to obe- 
dience and vassalage by Firiz Shah, Muhammad’s 
successor. With the decline of the power of Dihli, 
that of the Sammias revived, the greatest of their line 
being Djam Nanda, or Nizam al-Din, who reigned 
for forty-six years and died in 915/1509. In 926/1520 
Sind was invaded by Shah Beg Arghiin [g.v.], who, 
having been driven from Kandahar by Babur, suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in Sind. Djam Firiz, 
the last of the Sammias, was driven into Gudjarat, 
where he died. The Mughal Humayiin [¢.v.], expelled 
from Hindistan by Shir Shah Sir [g.v.], made two 
abortive attempts to conquer Sind, during the second 
of which his son Akbar was born at ‘Umarkot in 
949/1542, but.was compelled to flee into Persia. On 
the death of Shah Hasan, the last of the Arghins, in 
961/1554, the Tarkhans, another short-lived dynasty, 
related to the Arghiins, became rulers of Sind, and 
witnessed the sack of Thatta by the Portuguese in 
1555, but in 1000/1592 Akbar defeated Mirza Djani 
Beg Tarkhan and annexed Sind, which was incorpo- 
rated in the siiba of Multan. The province was a part 
of the empire, but owing to its remoteness local affairs 
remained much in native hands. The Datdputras were 
powerful in Lower Sind in the 1I1th/17th century, 
and were succeeded by the Kalhoras, who in 1112/ 
1701 ousted them from Shikarpir and obtained from 
Awrangzib a large grant of land. For the next forty 
years, the Kalhoras increased their power, but in 
1153/1740 Nar Muhammad Kalhora incurred the 
displeasure of the Persian invader Nadir Shah [¢.2.], 
to whom that part of Sind lying to the west of the 
Indus had been ceded, and was compelled to surren- 
der Shikarpir and Sibi and to pay a heavy tribute. 
In 1167/1754 Ahmad Shah Durrani (Abdalt) [g.0.], 
to whom Sind had passed on after‘the death of Nadir 
Shah, drove Nir Muhammad to Djaysalmer, where 
he died, but his son, Muhammad Murad Yar Khan, 
appeased the Afghan and retained the kingdom. In 
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1182/1768 his brother and successor, Ghulam Shah, 
founded Haydarabad on the site of Nerankot. The 
relations of the Kalhoras with the English East India 
Company, which in 1772 opened a factory at Thaffa, 
were the reverse of friendly, and the factory was closed 
in 1775. Some years later, Mir Bidjar, a chief of the 
Talpir tribe of the Bali¢, rose in rebellion, and the 
Kalhora compromised the matter by appointing him 
minister, but he was assassinated in 1195/1781 after 
defeating an Afghan army near Shikarpir, and his 
son ‘Abd Allah Khan Talpir drove ‘Abd al-Nabi, the 
last of the Kalhoras, to Kalat [g.v.]. ‘Abd al-Nabr re- 
gained his throne and put ‘Abd Allah to death, but 
the latter’s kinsman, Mir Fath ‘Ali, defeated him and 
finally compelled him to take refuge in Djodhpar, 
where his descendants held distinguished rank till the 
end of British Indian days. In 1197/1783 Fath ‘Ali, 
the first of the Talpir Mirs, established himself as 
Ra’is of Sind. The history of the country under its new 
rulers was bewildering, owing to its partition among 
different members of the family: (1) the Haydarabad 
or Shahdadpir branch, ruling in Central Sind, (2) the 
Mirpir or Manikant branch, seated at Mirpir, and 
(3) the Suhrabani branch, ruling at Khayrpir [g.v.]. 

The English East India Company had had a fac- 
tory at Thatta for some thirty years in the mid-17th 
century and, as noted above, again in the later 18th 
century. In 1799 an attempt to establish commercial 
relations was made by the Governor of Bombay, with 
the additional motives of excluding possible French 
Revolutionary influence from Sind and, more press- 
ingly, that of the Talpir Mirs’ suzerains, the Durrani 
rulers of Afghanistan. By ca. 1830 the possibility was 
being mooted in British Indian circles of trade along 
the Indus waters, and a mission under Henry Pottinger 
was sent to Sind in 1832. At the time of the First 
Afghan War, British Indian troops insisted on transit 
through Sind and the Bolan Pass into Afghanistan, 
and in 1839 a treaty was imposed on the Mirs. 
Military disasters in Afghanistan and north-eastern 
Balidistan weakened British prestige. In the rising in 
Sind of 1843 against British interference there, Sir 
Charles Napier defeated the insurgents at Miyani 
near Haydarabad. Mir ‘Ali Murad, of the Suhrabani 
branch, remained faithful to the British connection, 
and was permitted to retain his principality of Khayr- 
pur and the honorary office of Ra’is of Upper Sind. 
The rest of Sind was annexed to British India, attached 
administratively to Bombay, and until 1847 was in 
fact governed by Napier, until his retirement from 
the post, as Commissioner for Sind. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): For an early source on the Arab conquest, 
see GaC-NAMA in Suppl. Also R.F. Burton, Scinde; 
or, the unhappy valley, London 1851; idem, Scinde revis- 
ited, London 1877; M.R. Haig, The Indus valley delta 
country, London 1894; Imperial gazetteer of India*, xxii, 
389-432; E.H. Aitkens, Gazetteer of the province of 
Sind. A, Karachi 1907; H.T. Lambrick, Sir Charles 
Napier and Sind, Oxford 1952; R.A. Huttenback, 
British relations with Sind, 1799-1843, Berkeley, etc. 
1962; R.C. Majumdar, in idem (ed.), History and 
culture of the Indian people, ix/1, Bombay 1963, ch. 
VII; H.T. Sorely, Gazetteer of West Pakistan. The for- 
mer province of Sind, including Khairpur State, Lahore 
1968; M.H. Panhwar, Source material on Sind, 
Jamshore, Sind 1977; Ansar Zahid Khan, History 
and culture of Sind, Karachi 1980; Hamida Khuhro 
(ed.), Sind through the centuries, Procs. of an International 
Seminar held in Karachi in Spring 1975 ..., Karachi 
1981; A. Wink, Al-Hind. The making of the Indo-Islamic 


world. I. Early medieval India and the expansion of Islam 

7th-13th centuries, Leiden 1990, 144-218. 

(T.W. Hatc-[C.E. Bosworts]) 

2. History from 1843. 

Sind was annexed by the British in 1843 follow- 
ing the defeat by British troops commanded by Sir 
Charles Napier of the local Talpiir mirs at the battles 
of Miani (17 February) and Haydarabad (22 March). 
This action was taken as part of a wider plan to 
secure India’s northwestern frontier in the aftermath 
of the unsuccessful First Afghan War of 1838-41, and 
was officially justified by claims that Sind’s rulers had 
failed to honour agreements entered into with the 
British administration in India. Contemporary public 
opinion, however, was divided over the way in which 
the mirs had been treated, some observers alleging 
that Britain had behaved dishonourably, which led to 
the famous “Peccavi” (I have sinned/Sind) saying at- 
tributed by the magazine Punch to Napier. 

Under British administration, a hierarchy of offi- 
cials was installed along the same lines as other parts 
of British-controlled India. A similar land revenue sys- 
tem was also introduced which did not differ very 
greatly from the situation under the mirs. In return 
for their allegiance, most landholders were confirmed 
in their estates. From the British point of view, Sind 
remained a frontier province, albeit attached to the 
Bombay Presidency after 1847, and consolidating and 
maintaining the security of its borders was conse- 
quently a high priority. The other main concern of 
Sind’s new authorities was to encourage the develop- 
ment of the local economic infrastructure in order to 
expand the region’s usefulness as a source of raw 
materials and a market for British goods. The intro- 
duction of new irrigation schemes such as the Jamrao 
canal in 1900 and the Sukkur barrage in 1932 facil- 
itated a steady shift to cash cropping as thousands of 
acres were released for cultivation. Helped by the 
expansion of the railway network, the port of Karachi 
[g.0.] acquired all-India importance. The strains of 
commercialisation combined with British revenue 
demands resulted in a familiar pattern of alienation, 
with land often moving out of Muslim into Hindu 
hands. The events of 1857-8 had passed by almost 
unnoticed in Sind, but economic problems in the 
1890s produced a period of instability when the ad- 
ministration was confronted with problems of law and 
order. Local people also began to resent the presence 
of settlers from outside the region, who were officially 
encouraged to exploit the new agrarian opportunities. 

While the province escaped the communal bitter- 
ness of many other parts of India, Muslim-Hindu dif- 
ferences gradually came to dominate local politics. By 
1936, enough public support had been generated to 
win Sind’s separation from the Bombay Presidency, 
which had communal implications, as on the whole 
Muslims supported the break while Hindus remained 
wary. Sindhi Muslims had enthusiastically supported 
the Khilafat movement [9.v.] of 1919-22, but it was 
not until the Second World War that Sindhi politics 
were drawn more fully into the wider nationalist 


_ debate. Both the Indian National Congress and the 


All-India Muslim League had only acquired toe-holds 
in the province prior to the war years. However, dur- 
ing 1939-45 the League, in particular, with the help 
of influential Muslim landed élites, increased its sup- 
port, winning victory in the post-war elections of 
1945-6. 

At independence in 1947, Sind became a province 
in the new state of Pakistan, with Karachi the fed- 
eral capital until 1962. As a result of the demographic 
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upheaval which accompanied partition, Sind received 
large numbers of refugees from north and west India 
who were largely urban-based and so filled to some 
extent the gap left behind by Sind’s departed Hindu 
community, contributing to Karachi’s dramatically- 
swelling population, which rose from 400,000 at in- 
dependence to nearly 1.5 million in the early 1950s. 
Provincial politics continued to be the domain of rural 
élites, but with the introduction of One-Unit in 1955, 
for which Sind’s Chief Minister M.A. Khuhro mobi- 
lised support, Sind’s separate political identity was 
once again lost until the late 1960s. Sind’s towns and 
cities continued expanding, and further irrigation 
schemes such as the G.M. Barrage across the Indus 
at Haydarabad helped to strengthen commercial agri- 
culture. 

Despite the advantages of having a Sindhi Prime 
Minister, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, during the 1970s, econo- 
mic problems, exacerbated by widescale waterlogging 
and salination, and competition for scarce employment, 
contributed to political instability, producing riots as 
migrants protested against the introduction of quotas 
favouring local Sindhis, while Sindhis resented the 
dominance of Urdu. The martial law régime of Gen- 
eral Zia was interpreted by many Sindhis as undis- 
guised rule by the Panjab, and there was much support 
mobilised in Sind for the Movement for the Restora- 
tion of Democracy (MRD) which campaigned hard 
against it in 1983. With the return to parliamentary 
democracy in the late 1980s, another Sindhi, Benazir 
Bhutto, became Prime Minister but ethnic tensions 
fractured the province, which fell victim to the wide- 
spread violence that erupted between the province’s 
communities. New political organisations, such as the 
Muhajir Qaumi Mahaz (MQM) which represented refu- 
gee interests, clashed with Sindhi nationalists and also 
Panjabi-Pathan groups in battlegrounds provided by 
the province’s main cities and towns. By the early 
1990s, Sind was facing an uncertain political and eco- 
nomic future. 

Bibliography: Several of the works listed in the 

Bibl. to 1, above deal with events leading up to 

the annexation of Sind and its aftermath, but see 

also Hamida Khuro, The making of modern Sind. British 
policy and social change in the nineteenth century, Karachi 

1978; Sarah Ansari, Sufi saints and state power. The 

Pirs of Sind, 1843-1947, Cambridge 1992. 

(SaraH ANSARI) 

3. Language and literature. 

Sindhi is the Indo-Aryan language of Sind, spoken 
by an estimated 15 million speakers in Pakistan, where 
they constitute the third largest speech community 
after speakers of Pandjabi and Pashtd, and a further 
2.6 million (1991) in India. : 

(a) Language. Within Indo-Aryan, Sindhi is most 
closely related to the Siraiki of the southwestern 
Pandjab, which is also widely spoken bilingually with 
Sindhi in northern Sind. Even Siraiki, however, which 
was classified by Grierson in the Lenguistc survey of 
India under Lahnda [9.v.], shares many more features 
with Pandjabi {¢.v.] than with Sindhi. The somewhat 
isolated status thus conferred upon Sindhi by its pe- 
culiar mix of conservative and innovatory features is 
largely to be accounted for as a natural consequence 
both of its geographical position on the extreme west- 
ern perimeter of the Indo-Aryan speech area and of 
the high degree of isolation from other parts of South 
Asia imposed upon Sind by the deserts and hills with 
which the historically inhabited riverain area is largely 
surrounded. Internal dialectal divisions, e.g. between 
the standard Vit6li of the central region, including 


Haydarabad, and the Lari of the Indus delta, are less 
significant than those between Sindhi proper and 
Kac¢hi, a distinct variety of Sindhi which betrays its 
cultural subordination to Gudjarati. 

Among the more notable conservative features of 
Sindhi particular mention may be made of the wide- 
spread retention of short final vowels (albeit often as 
whispered vowels) now entirely lost in most other New 
Indo-Aryan languages, thus permitting the retention 
of such grammatical distinctions as gharu “house”, ghara 
“houses”, ghart “at home”. Other conservative features 
include the continued existence of distinctive feminine 
pronouns, partial distinctions in conjugation between 
intransitive and transitive verbs, and the maintenance 
of more than 100 irregular past participles. Innovatory 
distinctive features include the formation of the future 
from the present participle, and the exceptionally wide- 
spread use of pronominal suffixes not only with verbs, 
e.g. atha-mi “is for me”, but also with nouns of rela- 
tionship, e.g. pi’u-mi “my father”, and common post- 
positions, e.g. sdriu-mi “with me”. While Sindhi is 
naturally further distinguished from Urdi and the 
other Indo-Aryan languages of Pakistan by many dis- 
tinctive lexical items, its vocabulary also shares with 
these a very considerable component of Perso-Arabic 
loans, although here too there are some unexpected 
contrasts, e.g. Sindhi kitébu “book”, masculine, versus 
the feminine Urdii and Pandjabi Aitad. 

Phonologically, the most distinctive feature of Sindhi 
(and Siraikr) is the presence of the voiced implosives 
g dy d’ b’, which are derived from Middle Indo- 
Aryan initial and medial geminate voiced unaspirates, 
and which now stand in phonemic contrast with the 
corresponding explosives g dj d(d) 6. As a result of 
these and other contrasts, Sindhi possesses 41 conso- 
nant phonemes, an exceptionally large inventory which 
led to rather far-reaching adaptations of the Arabic 
script. Earlier conventions were formalised soon after 
the British conquest of 1843, with the implementa- 
tion in 1853 of the recommendations of the Ellis Com- 
mittee of 1851. A regularised Sindhi orthography was 
thereby instituted, using a 52-letter alphabet normally 
written in naskhi style as opposed to the nasta‘zk 
favoured for Urdi and other South Asian languages. 
Many letters are distinguished by additional dots, so 
that, e.g. the dim set also includes separate letters for 
implosive @’ (with two vertical subscript dots), palatal 
# (with two horizontal subscript dots) and aspirated 
ch (with four subscript dots). Other unusual conven- 
tions include the specialisation of different forms of 
kaf for k and aspirated kh, and such creative spellings 
as hamza with nunation for aén “and”. Although the 
unsystematic character of these innovations was de- 
plored by Trumpp, whose Germanic enthusiasm for 
order led him to devise a confusingly different orthog- 
raphy in his classic grammar, the quite distinctive 
character of the Sindhi script has done much to ensure 
the subsequent literary and cultural autonomy of the 
language. The autonomy of Sindhi was fostered by 
the region’s separate administration from Bombay dur- 
ing the British period, but came to be challenged 
after 1947 by the settlement of very large numbers 
of Urdi-speaking muhddjirin in Karaci, Haydarabad 
and other urban areas and the accompanying expul- 
sion of most of the Sindhi Hindi population to India, 
and by subsequent attempts by centralising régimes 
to enhance the unique status of Urdi as national lan- 
guage of Pakistan. In spite of enduring tensions, how- 
ever, the status of Sindhi as the most highly developed 
of Pakistan’s provincial languages has now been amply 
secured, while in India its national status was recog- 
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nised in 1967 in the eighth schedule of the Indian 
Constitution. 

(b) Literature. The beginnings of a reliable literary 
record hardly predate the late 16th century. In spite 
of the claims sometimes more or less extravagantly 
advanced to the contrary, the early date of Muslim 
conquest of Sind is therefore not matched by the 
preservation of any substantial early Muslim Sindhi 
literature. The Sindhi and Kacchi elements to be dis- 
cerned in some of the hymns (gindn) of the Isma‘li 
Pir Sadr al-Din (d. 1416?) and his successors provide 
tantalising indications of the likely early existence of 
an important sectarian literature, but much has been 
obscured by uncertain textual transmission and the 
tendency of later copyists and editors to impart a 
strongly Gudjarati character to the language of these 
Isma‘tlt_ compositions. 

The classical tradition of Sindhi literature has a 
strongly SifY emphasis, already apparent in the brief 
couplets ascribed to Kadi Kadan (d. 1551) and the 
better authenticated and poetically more memorable 
set composed by ‘Abd al-Karim of Bulfi (1536-1623). 
The apogee of this tradition is reached in the Risalo 
of Shah ‘Abd al-Latif of Bhié (1689-1752), a collec- 
tion of verses designed for musical performance in 
kawwal, which has subsequently become the focus of 
extraordinary veneration as the supreme expression of 
Sindhi cultural identity. Arranged under the modal 
headings called sur, the Risdlo draws for its poetic 
inspiration not only upon the Kur’an and Mathnawi, 
but also variously upon directly observed phenomena 
of Sindhi rural fife, upon such local folk-romances as 
the tragic stories of Sasui and Marui, and upon mem- 
orable evocations of the yogis to whose company the 
author appears to have been so particularly drawn. 
Many later Saff poets were inspired by the example 
of ‘Abd al-Latif, but his ecstatic inspiration is gen- 
uinely matched only by Saééal Sarmast (1739-1827) 
of Khayrpir [g.v.] in Upper Sind, who also wrote in 
Siraiki. The primacy of the Safi lyric has caused the 
considerable Islamic literature produced in other tra- 
ditional poetic genres in the Kathora and Talpur peri- 
ods (1748-1843) to appear to be of rather lesser interest. 

During the British period, there was the usual shift 
in fashion away from indigenous genres to more pres- 
tigious external models, involving extensive adapta- 
tions into Sindhi both of the pedantic niceties of 
Perso-Urdii ‘aru#d and the Western genres now being 
made familiar through English. While Hindu writers 
played an important part in these modernising devel- 
opments in Sindhi, both tendencies were most vigor- 
ously if often prosily promulgated by the extraordinarily 
prolific writer Mirza Kali¢ Bég (1853-1929), the son 
of a Georgian Christian convert to Islam. Kali¢é Bég 
was one of those figures characteristic of the age who 
devoted his life to the service of his mother tongue. 
Fluent in Persian, Arabic, Urdii and English, he drew 
upon the most varied sources in his 300-odd books, 
which embraced poetry, dramas, novels, essays, gram- 
mar, biography and children’s books, as well as many 
translations of all sorts. In the Pakistani period, the 
leading figure in Sindhi literature has been the poet 
Shaykh Ayaz (b. 1923), whose extensive ceuvre has 
drawn profoundly upon the resources of ‘Abd al- 
Latif’s Risdlo in its often outspoken articulation of 
Sindhi cultural nationalism. 

Bibliography: (a) Language. E. Trumpp, Grammar 

of the Sindhi language, London and Leipzig 1872, 

remarkably long-lived as the standard work of ref- 

erence, may be supplemented by R.E. Yegorova, 

The Sindhi language, Moscow 1971. G.A. Grierson 


{ed.), Linguistic survey of India, viii/1, Sindhi and Lahnda, 

Calcutta 1919, has a full bibl. of the earlier sources. 

Later items may be found in the bibliography of 

C.P. Masica, The Indo-Aryan languages, Cambridge 

1991, 508-9. 

(b) Literature. Besides the useful account of L.H. 
Ajwani, History of Sindhi literature, New Delhi 1970, 
the summary description in A. Schimmel, Sindhi lit- 
erature, Wiesbaden 1974, is an excellent guide to the 
primary and secondary bibliography, including many 
of her own valuable contributions to the subject. 
Further information may be conveniently sought in 
GR. Garg, International encyclopaedia of Indian literature, 
viii, Sindhi, New Delhi 1991. H. Khuhro (ed.}, Sind 
through the centuries, Karachi 1981, includes articles 
on various aspects of Sindhi language and literature. 

A comparative analysis of the earliest examples 
of Sindhi verse is offered in C. Shackle, Early Muslim 
vernacular poetry in the Indus valley: its contexts and tts 
character, in A.L. Dallapiccola and S. Zingel-Avé 
Lallemant (ed.), Islam and Indian regions, i, Texts, 
Stuttgart 1993, 259-89. The language and content 
of the Isma‘ili literature is described in C. Shackle 
and Z. Moir, Ismaili hymns from South Asia, London 
1992. M. Jotwani, Shah Abdul Karim, New Delhi 
1970, offers an introduction to one early poet with 
complete translation of his verses. The overwhelming 
reputation of ‘Abd al-Latif has generated a con- 
siderable literature in English, but this is largely 
uncritical. The classic account in H.T. Sorley, Shah 
Abdul Latif of Bhit, London 1940, should be sup- 
plemented by A. Schimmel, Pain and grace, Leiden 
1976, and Durreshahwar Sayed, The poetry of Shah 
Abd al-Latif, Jamshoro-Haydarabad 1988. The char- 
acter of the pre-modern Islamic literature may be 
deduced from the descriptions in C. Shackle, 
Catalogue of the Panjabi and Sindhi manuscripts in the 
India Office Library, London 1977, 58-71. More recent 
literature is much less well described, but mention 
may be made of the useful small anthology Sindhi 
short stories, tr. H.K. Ramani, Karachi ca. 1972, and 
the coverage of modern poetry in Fahmida Riaz, 
Pakistan, literature and society, New Delhi 1986. 

(C. SHack.E) 

4. Architecture. 

Deserts, marshes and inhospitable ranges of hills 
and mountains have isolated Sind from the architec- 
tural traditions and building techniques of Persia, the 
Pandjab and other parts of the subcontinent. The ear- 
lier tradition of building in brick was followed through- 
out the Islamic period, with plinths of stone to protect 
the walls from rising salt. The use of stone structures 
and carving could have been introduced from neigh- 
bouring Gudjarat in the late 8/15th century. A cen- 
tury earlier, the glazed tilework tradition of Persia 
started to enliven brick buildings with two shades of 
blue and white; the occasional touch of yellow 
appeared later. 

Built under Arab rule, the earliest mosque of the 
subcontinent in Bhambér [see payBut]} contains two 
dated inscriptions: 109/727 and 294/906. Excavations 
only reveal the outline in stone of the ground plan; 
it follows the square plan of the earlier mosques in 
Kifa and Wasit with a sanctuary without mifrab, three 
bays deep and with three rows of eleven columns on 
stone bases. The san is surrounded by the usual 
rwwaks. Presumably the mosques in al-Mansiira [¢.v.] 
followed the same plan. Later mosques can be grouped 
according to their tilework decoration inspired by 
Persian work. Their ground plans recall Léd¥ and 
Mughal prototypes. The earliest example is the Dabgir 
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mosque 966/1558 in Thatta [g.v.] as well as the better- 
known one, the Djami‘ Masdjid built between 1053/ 
1644 and 1056/1647. Other such mosques in bad re- 
pair are scattered throughout Sind in Sukkur, Khida- 
bad, Rohri (ca. 990/1583) and Ghotki (1144/1732). 

More than mosques, tombs stand out as the major 
architectural achievement of Sind. Many of them are 
characterised by a funerary enclosure which includes 
a mihrab. Once more, baked brick remains the basic 
material and in the earlier examples of Arar [9.v.] 
near Sukkur, such as the tombs of Farid al-Din Mas‘tid 
Shakar-Gandj [g.2.] or Khatal al-Din, the relief pat- 
terning in terra cotta recalls the decoration of the 
tomb towers of Kharrakan from 486/1093 in north- 
em Persia. On the other hand, the square plans with 
dome are drawn from monuments such as the tomb 
of the Sam4nids {9.0.} in Bukhara or in Sind from 
indigenous stupas. Although Multan [9.2.] remains the 
province of grandiose mausolea with glazed tiles, yet 
in the Maklr [¢.v.] Hills near Thatta, the largest Muslim 
cemetery of the subcontinent, there are also brick 
tombs with intense patterning in tilework. The best 
preserved brick-and-tile mausoleum is that of Diwan 
Sharfa Khan (1048/1638) with its mosque; inside its 
enclosure the square domed building with corner round 
towers, is sited on a plinth. In Haydarabad, the mas- 
sive tomb of the founder Ghulam Shah Kalh6ra buried 
in 1186/1772 follows the same building traditions as 
do the two groups of later Talptr tombs. 

The impact of Gudjarati stone carving is also echoed 
in the stone mausolea of the Sindi ruling dynasties. 
In the Makli Hills, the most richly carved is the tomb 
of Djam Nizam al-Din, who died in 914/1508. 
Amongst other large cemeteries, that of Chaukundi, 
meaning domed roofs, contains numerous stone buri- 
als of the Jokhia tribe (12th/18th century); they exhibit 
geometric carvings and crude representations of war- 
riors on horseback. 

To protect cities, fords and bridges, forts were an 
essential feature of river and desert landscapes. Nothing 
much remains of the walls of Bhambér or al-Mansira, 
but the battlements of the two forts of Haydarabad 
still dominate the city. In Sukkur, one imposing brick 
watch tower (1003/1594) survives by the Ardm-gah or 
resthouse of Mir Muhammad Ma‘siim [¢.z.], the gifted 
courtier of the Mughal court. South of Sukkur, the 
fort of Kot Didji (12th/18th century) stands out as 
an impressive landmark; and the ruined battlements 
of Rdhri still overlook the Indus, as do those of the 
fortress on the island of Bhakkar near by. The early 
13th/19th century fort at Ranikot, with its 24 km/15 
miles of walls, is said to be the largest in the world. 

Urban architecture during the British period in 
Karaéi [g.2.], in particular, took on a syncretic 
European style of great exhuberance. After indepen- 
dence, Mahdi ‘Ali Mirza (1910-61), the first president 
of the Institute of Architects of Pakistan, directed the 
next generation into a more modern international 
form of building, although in Karaci’s university com- 
plex planned by M. Ecochard, the materials used are 
a combination of cement and local stone, sand and 
aggregate. 

All over Sind, wind catchers, mangh or mungh, from 
around | m square and up to 2 m high/3.3-6.6 feet 
high, rise above the flat roofs of houses to catch the 
summer wind. From the shkargahs or the game reserves 
comes the acacia arabica for the building of houses. In 
Thatta, fine lime plaster or cunam covers the mud 
rendering of the walls; it is carved into mouldings 
and pilasters. Doors for the fort of Haydarabad are 
elegantly carved in Indian rosewood or shisham, as are 


in Larkhana the doors for the tomb of Shah Bahra, 
who died in 1148/1735. 
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Banbhore, Karachi 1969; S. Qudratullah Fatimi, The 
twin ports of Daybul, in Hamida Khuhro (ed.), Sind 
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marie Schimmel, Makli Nama: a centre of Islamic 
culture in Sind, Karachi 1983; Kamil Khan Mumtaz, 
Architecture of Pakistan, Singapore 1985; Y. Lani, 
Traditional architecture of Thatta, Karachi 1989; A.A. 
Brohi, A history on tombstones. Sind and Baluchistan, 
Lahore n.d. [1980s]; Salome Zajadacz-Hastenrath, 
Islamic funerary enclosures in Sind, in Islamic Art (Geneva), 
iv (1992); Suhail Zaheer Lari, A history of Sind, 
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SINDABUR, SanpAstr, a port on the west- 

ern coast of peninsular India. Al-Idrist describes 
it as a trading town on a large estuary with an anchor- 
age. It has been tentatively identified with either 
Siddhapir/Shiddapir or the modern Shadashivagad, 
some 80 km/50 miles south of Goa, hence in what 
is now the union territory of Goa, Daman and Diu 
in the Indian Union. 

Bibliography: S. Maqbul Ahmad, India and 
the neighbouring territories in the Kitab Nuzhat al- 
Mushtaq... of al-Sharif al-Idrsi, Leiden 1960, 58, 
62, 102, 159. (Ep.) 
SINDAN, Sanpan, a port on the western coast 

of peninsular India, mentioned by the early Islamic 
geographers (Ibn Khurradadhbih, Ibn Hawkal, the 
Hudiid al-Glam) as a flourishing mercantile town with 
a mixed population of Hindus and Muslims. It has 
been identified with the Sanjam of Portuguese maps 
and the St. John of English ones and as lying south 
of Daman and north of Thana, hence in the mod- 
ern Bombay state of the Indian Union. 

Bibliography: Hudiid al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 57, 
comm. 244-5; S. Maqbul Ahmad, India and the neigh- 
bouring territories in the Kitab Nuzhat al-Mushtaq ... 
of al-Sharif al-Idrisi, Leiden 1960, 56, 102. 

7 (Ep.) 

SINDBAD (the sailor), narrator and protago- 
nist of a collection of travel narratives, orig- 
inally an independent work, but since the time of 
Antoine Galland’s adaptation (1704-6), forming an in- 
tegral part of the Arabian Nights (Aif layla wa-layla {q.0.}). 

The frame story tells of how the wealthy merchant 
Sindbad overhears a passing porter, his namesake 
(alternatively also called Hindibad), complain about 
the injustice of fortune. He invites the porter, and at 
a number of subsequent occasions narrates about his 
seven mercantile voyages at sea. On all occasions he 
is shipwrecked by some misfortune, saved by chance, 
endurance, and cleverness, and after experiencing vary- 
ing numbers of adventures, at the end of each jour- 
ney eventually returns home richer than before. All 
of Sindbad’s adventures mention a number of mirabilia, 
e.g. wonderful objects, creatures, facts, etc. 

Generally speaking, the various voyages focus on 
the following central episodes: (1) Sindbad’s compan- 
ions mistake a huge fish for an island on which they 
light a fire. Later, he finds a mare that is to be 
impregnated by the magic stallion of the sea. (2) Sind- 
bad finds the huge egg of the giant bird Rukhkh 
[g.2.]. Tying himself to the bird’s leg, he is carried 
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to the diamond valley guarded by huge snakes. From 
there he is saved by clinging to a large piece of meat, 
which has been thrown down by human merchants 
exploiting the diamonds. (3) Sindbad’s company is kid- 
napped by hairy dwarfs. A cannibal giant roasts and 
devours his companions. The giant is blinded with a 
glowing spike, but only Sindbad himself manages to 
escape from the wrath of his fellow giants. Later, he 
saves himself from being devoured by a giant snake 
by tying his body to large pieces of wood. (4) Caught 
by black people, Sindbad’s comrades are fattened and 
slaughtered. Managing to escape, Sindbad teaches a 
foreign king the use of the saddle. He gets married, 
but later, according to local custom, is deposited in 
a cave together with his deceased wife. He survives 
on the scarce nutrition gained by killing other peo- 
ple lowered into the cave until an animal by chance 
points out to him a way to escape. (5) Sindbad’s com- 
rades on the island of the Rukhkh destroy some eggs, 
and the returning birds bombard their ships with 
rocks. Sindbad is saved on an island where an old 
man, taken on Sindbad’s back, slings his legs around 
his body and forces him to obey his orders until 
Sindbad gets him drunk and kills him. On another 
island, the inhabitants regularly flee from hordes of 
monkeys until Sindbad teaches them how to exploit 
the monkeys’ habit of throwing back items thrown at 
themselves. (6) Sindbad’s ship is wrecked at the shores 
of the magnetic mountain, and he entrusts himself on 
a raft to a river leading through an underground pas- 
sage. Eventually emerging in Sarandib [9.v.] (Ceylon), 
the kingdom’s ruler furnishes him with numerous pres- 
ents intended for Harin al-Rashid. (7) Harin subse- 
quently orders him to repay the ruler’s generosity, 
but Sindbad is kidnapped by pirates, who sell him 
into slavery. When his master orders him to go hunt- 
ing elephants, he does not engage in killing the ani- 
mals. In return, they lead him to their cemetery, 
where he finds huge amounts of ivory.—A variant 
recension renders the last adventure in a different 
way: (7a) Sindbad saves himself through the passage 
of an underground river, and lives with people who 
turn into flying demons at certain occasions. Not 
knowing their true nature, he evokes God’s name 
while airborne and is cursed for risking their life. 
The Sindbad tales usually are considered as origi- 
nating from the context of sailors’ yarns such as are 
preserved in Buzurg b. Shahriyar’s [g.v.] ‘Adja@’ib al- 
Hind. Attempts at establishing an exact dating delin- 
eate a period ranging from about A.D. 900—since 
the Sindbad tales contain numerous verbatim quota- 
tions from Ibn Khurradadhbih [q.v.]—to the 12th cen- 
tury, after which date analogous tales are quoted by 
al-Kazwini [q.v.]. Probably the earliest mention of the 
Hadith Sindbad is in al-Sili’s K. al-Awrak (Brockelmann, 
SI, 252; N. Abbot, in JNES, viii [1949] 155); since 
the title there is mentioned in close context with a 
book entitled ‘Adja’ib al-bahr, it seems quite likely that 
this quotation does not refer to the Sindbad-nima, a 
collection of edifying stories, focusing on a homonym 
protagonist, which was popular in Persian and Arabic 
at an early period. The further textual history of the 
Sindbad tales remains largely unknown, though obvi- 
ous similarities exist between the Sindbad tales and 
other narratives of fabulous journeys, such as the Latin 
Navigatio Sanch Brendani (ca. 10th century; see MJ. de 
Goeje, La légende de Saint Brandan, in Actes du viii® Congrés 
International des Onentalistes, ii, Leiden 1893, 43-76), the 
German Herzog Emst (12th century; see C. Lecouteux, 
Herzog Emst, in Enzyklopddie des Mérchens, vi, Berlin- 
New York 1990, 939-42), or the Arabic romance 





Sayf al-mulitk, itself integrated in the Arabian Nights 
(V. Chauvin, Bibliographie, vii, 64-73). The Sindbad 
collection was first publicised by the French orien- 
talist scholar Galland (see M. Abdel-Halim, Antoine 
Galland, sa vie et son euvre, Paris 1964, s.v.) towards 
the end of the 17th century. Galland initially intended 
to publish an independent French translation, but 
becoming aware of the fact that the Sindbad tales 
were similar to the larger collection of the Arabian 
Nights, he included them in his translation Les mille et 
une nuits, adapted to the literary taste of the contem- 
porary French mode of contes de fees. 

Since then, the Sindbad tales have achieved an 
immense popularity, notably in the Western litera- 
tures, where they continue to constitute a mine of 
inspiration for literary and artistic production (see e.g. 
The Arabian Nights in English literature, ed. P.L. Caracciolo, 
Houndmills 1988, s.v.; R. Irwin, The Arabian Nights, 
London 1994, s.v.). In this respect, their impact is 
challenged only by that of the tale of ‘Ala al-Din 
(Aladin) and the wonderful lamp (U. Marzolph, Das Aladdin- 
Syndrome, in Sehen, Horen, Lesen, Lernen, Festschrift Rudolf 
Schenda, Frankfurt am Main 1995). In the literatures 
of the Islamic lands, where pure fiction traditionally 
appears to be regarded with discretion, the impact of 
the Sindbad tales is less well articulated (compare, 
however, several mentions in F. Sa‘d’s Min wahy Alf 
layla wa-layla, i-ii, Beirut 1962-6). Rare distinct exam- 
ples of the collection’s reflection in oral literature are 
represented by the Persian popular romance Salim-i 
djawahirt (see U. Marzolph, Social values in the Persian 
popular romance “Salim-i Javahiri”, in Edebiydt, N.S. 
v [1994], 77-98), or the Persian storyteller’s Mashdi 
Galin Khanum’s re-telling of Sindbad’s fourth journey 
(see Die Erzithlungen der Masdi Galin EHanom/Kissaha-i 
Mashdi Galin Khanum, ed. U. Marzolph and A. Amir- 
hosseini-Nithammer, Wiesbaden 1994, i, no. 60). 

As for single traits, numerous motifs incorporated 
in the Sindbad tales find analogues in other litera- 
tures, prior and posterior to the collection (E. Rohde, 
Der gnechische Roman und seine Vorldufer, *Leipzig 1914, 
191-6). To name only the most important: The huge 
fish (or turtle) in the first journey appears already in 
the Ps.-Callisthenes (see J. Runeberg, Le conte de Uile pows- 
son, in Mémoires de la société néophilologique a4 Helsing fors, 
iii [1902], 343-95). The huge egg of the Rukhkh in 
the second and fifth journeys is known by Lucian 
(True history, ii, 40). The diamond valley and the par- 
ticular way to harvest its treasures also form the basis 
of another story of the Arabian Nights (see U. Marzolph, 
Hasan von Basra, in Enzyklopddie des Marchens, vi, 538- 
40). The blinding of the giant cannibal in the third 
journey reminds one of the Homeric adventure of 
Odysseus and Polyphemus (Odyssey, ix, 231-499; see 
J.-L. Comhaire, Oriental versions of Polyphem’s myth, in 
Anthropological Quarterly, xxxi [1958], 21-8), and the fat- 
tening of Sindbad’s companions in the fourth journey 
bears a vague memory of Odysseus’ adventure with 
Circe (Odyssey, x, 229-347; see Chauvin, Homere et les 
1001 nuits, in Le Musée Belge, iii [1899], 6-9). The old 
man in the fifth journey, often misinterpreted as an 
orang-utan of Sumatra or Borneo, undoubtedly repre- 
sents a popular repercussion of the ancient and widely 
spread belief in a race of strap-legged monsters (see 
F. Meier, Das Volk der Riemenbeinler, in Festschrift Wilhelm 
Etlers, Wiesbaden 1967, 341-67). The mountain in the 
sixth journey, although its magnetic qualities are not 
mentioned in an outspoken way in the Sindbad tales, 
derives from a Plinian tradition rendered in the Com- 
monitorium Pallada which was popularised by the lat- 
ter’s incorporation into the Alexander legend (see 
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C. Lecouteux, Die Sage vom Magnetberg, in Fabula, xxv 
[1984], 35-65). Finally, the story of the cemetery of 
the elephants, as in Sindbad’s seventh journey, is 
already included in al-Taniikhi’s (d. 384/994) al-Faragj 
ba‘d al-shidda, ed. al-Shilidji, iv, no. 424. 

In addition to inspiring Western artistic imagina- 
tion, the Sindbad tales have occasioned a number of 
specialised interpretations, such as concerning the real 
geographical background of the travels (B. Walckenaer, 
Analyse géographique des voyages de Sind-bad le marin, in 
Nouvelles annales des voyages et des sciences géographiques, liii 
[1832], 5-26; J. Henninger, Der geographische Horizont 
der Erzdhler von 1001 Nacht, in Geographica Helvetica, iv 
[1949], 214-9). Here, it has been stated that Sindbad’s 
travels almost exclusively head eastward toward India, 
Ceyloa, and the Indonesian archipelagoes, with the 
sole exception of East African islands (the home of 
the Rukhkh). While M. Gerhardt has pointed out the 
structural characteristic of fixing the culmination point 
of the small cycle of travel narratives in the middle 
rather than at the end (Les voyages de Sindbad le Marin, 
Utrecht 1957; eadem, The art of story-telling in the Arabian 
Nights, Leiden 1963, 236-63), P. Molan additionally 
deciphered the underlying ethics of violence (Sindbad 
the Sailor, a commentary on the ethics of violence, in FJRAS 
[1978], 237-47), which justify the means of solving a 
conflict by ultimate success. Probably, this point is the 
most responsible for the Sindbad tales’ enthusiastic 
reception in Western societies. 

Bibliography: R. Hole, Remarks on the Arabian 
Nights’ entertainments ..., London 1797; M,J. de Goeje, 
De reizen van Sindebaad, in De Gids, iii (1889), 278- 
312; Chauvin, Bibliographie, vii, 1-29; P. Casanova, 
Notes sur les voyages de Sindbad le marin, in Bull. de 
UInstitut Frangais d’archéologie orientale du Caire, xx (1922), 
113-98; G.E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, Chi- 
cago 1946, 298-305; F. Gabrieli, J viaggi di Sindibad, 
in idem, Storia e civilia musulmana, Naples 1947, 
83-9; W. Walther, Tausend und eine Nacht, Munich 
1987, 134-59; A. Miquel, Les voyages de Sindbad le 
marin, in idem, Sept contes des mille et une nuits, Paris 
1981, 79-110. 5 (U. Marzotpx) 
SINDBAD a.t-HAKIM (Syntipas), a collection 

of tales also known by the title Book of the seven viziers. 

The existence, as early as the 4th/10th century, of 
an Arabic version translated or adapted from Pahlavi, 
is mentioned by al-Mas‘iidi. This version, revised, was 
later incorporated into certain editions of the Thousand 
and one nights as well as the Hundred and one nights, but 
independent references to it exist (in particular, that 
given by A. Ates following his edition of the Persian 
Sendbad-name by Zahirt Samarkandi, Istanbul 1948). 
From the 4th/10th century onwards, numerous Persian 
versions also appeared (mentioned in that of Zahiri, 
mid-5th/11th century, cf. D. Bogdanovic, Iz lwre de 
Sept vizirs de Lahiri de Samarkand, Paris 1975, “Postface”); 
then, towards the end of the 5th/llth century, a 
Greek version, Syntipas, was made, based on a Syriac 
intermediary (Sindban), as well as a Hebrew version 
(Sindabar), the work was finally translated into Spanish 
in 1253, at the court of Alfonso the Wise, under the 
title Lzbro des los engannos y los assayamientos de las muyeres. 
It was also the subject of numerous adaptations in 
the literatures of mediaeval Europe, in particular 
the Book of the seven sages of Rome, of which numerous 
editions exist, as well as the Dolopathos. It is also 
worth mentioning the fact that several tales from 
Sindibad, in more or less adapted form, are reprinted 
in collections of exempla intended for preachers; such 
volumes proliferated from the 12th-13th centuries 
onward. 














The framework-narrative of Sindibad adopts the thor- 
oughly classical theme of “rescue through story-telling”. 
A young prince, commanded to keep silence for seven 
days by his teacher, the sage Sindibad, is accused by 
one of his father’s wives of having attempted to seduce 
her; he is condemned to death, but the king’s seven 
viziers take turns in delaying the execution from day 
to day, each telling a story designed to show the per- 
fidy of women. Each evening, their work is undone 
by the guilty wife, who tells the king a story pre- 
senting the contrary case. After seven days the prince, 
permitted once more to speak, exculpates himself and 
then pardons his accuser. 

The Indian origin of this theme, accepted by the 
majority of specialists, has been contested by B.E. 
Perry (The Ongins of the Book of Senbad, in Fabula [Berlin 
1960], 1-95), according to whom it is linked to a very 
ancient Greco-Oriental tradition; there is also close kin- 
ship between certain stories in the collection and tales 
known in classical Antiquity. Although there can be no 
definitive resolution of this point, it may be noted that 
Sindibad apparently exploits international thematic mate- 
rial, which was probably constituted in such an early 
period that its origin is not easily to be determined. 

A variation on the framework-narrative of Sindibad 
appears in the Story of the ten viziers, also known by 
the title of Bakhtiyar-nama, of which an Arabic ver- 
sion (probably based on a Persian version from the 
second half of the 8th/14th century; later versions 
exist in Persian, Turkish, Malay and Syriac) also ap- 
pears in certain editions of the Thousand and one nights 
and has been translated by R. Basset (Paris 1883); 
here, it is the ten viziers who accuse the prince 
Bakhtiyar of having attempted to seduce one of the 
king’s wives. The cycle of Shah Bakht, likewise incor- 
porated into certain versions of the Thousand and one 
nights, and known in Turkish, is also close to the two 
preceding in terms of its framework-narrative and 
some of its thematic material; in this case, it is a 
vizier who, unjustly accused of trying to assassinate 
his master, postpones his execution by telling the king 
stories intended to exonerate himself. 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Histoire des dix vizirs 

(= annotated tr.), Paris 1883; idem, Deux manuscrits 

d’une version arabe inédite du recueil des Sept Sages, in 

JAA, ii (1903), 43-83. See also V. Chauvin, Bibliogra- 

phie des ouvrages arabes, Liége-Leipzig, viii, 1904; 

M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes (annotated tr.) Les cent 

et une nuits, Paris 1911, repr. 1982, 134-71. 

(J.-P. GumLLAuME) 

SINDHIND, a word understood by various Arabic 
authors to mean “eternal” because its astronomical 
system is based on a Kalpa of 4,320,000,000 years, 
but in fact a clever calque (Sind and Hind) on sid- 
dhanta (“perfected”), a term applied to a class 
of Sanskrit astronomical texts. Such a sid- 
dhanta—probably entitled Mahasiddhanta because there 
is mention of al-Sindhind al-kabir—was brought to Bagh- 
dad by an embassy sent from Sind in 773, and there 
translated into Arabic by an Indian scholar collabo- 
rating with an Arab, probably Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
al-Fazari. The original Sanskrit seddhanta was either a 
part (adhydyas I-X) of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta, com- 
posed by Brahmagupta at Bhillamala in southern 
Radjasthan in A.D. 628 for the Capa ruler Vyagh- 
ramukha (Fiyaghra in Arabic), or a separate treatise, 
the hypothetical A¢ahdsiddhanta, derivative from it, but 
mixing with it elements from other Sanskrit astro- 
nomical works. The Arabic translation is known only 
through its remote descendents, each of which has 
distorted its immediate ancestor in various ways. 
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The original translation would have been char- 
acterised by numerous parameters and by rules for 
computation based on certain geometrical or other 
mathematical models; the only table would have been 
(though not in tabular form) one for Sines and Ver- 
sines. From the (now lost) translation, al-Fazari fash- 
ioned a set of astronomical tables accompanied by 
canons for their use; his models would have been the 
Sasanid Ztk-i Shahriydran and the latter’s model, 
Ptolemy’s Handy tables, Al-Fazari entitled his work Zid 
al-Sindhind al-kabir, in which he mingled elements from 
Indian, Pahlavi and Greek sources into a usable but 
internally contradictory set of rules and tables for 
astronomical computations. 

A different solution to the problem of combining 
the various astronomical traditions known in the early 
‘Abbasid period was achieved by Ya‘kib b. Tank, 
apparently a collaborator with al-Fazari, in his zd, 
also written in the mid-770s. Fifty years later, in the 
820s, the task was undertaken again by Muhammad 
b. Masa al-Kh”arazmi [9.v.] in his Zidj al-Sindhind. Of 
this work we know much more than we do of the 
earlier two, and so can perceive most clearly the proc- 
ess of Ptolemaicisation that gradually rendered the 
Indian part of the Sindhind, except for its trigonom- 
etry and its analemmata, meaningless to Muslim 
astronomers. 

Shortly after al-Kh’arazmi composed it, the Zig 
al-Sindhind was brought to Spain, and it was there 
and in Western Europe that it thrived the longest. 
Though it is the basis of a Byzantine treatise of the 
11th century and still survives today in Samaria, the 
last eastern astronomer writing in Arabic to base, at 
least nominally, his zig upon it was Ibn al-Adami, 
whose al-Zidj al-kabir was completed by his pupil, al- 
‘Alawi, who completed it under the title Nagm al-kd 
in 338/949. To scholars like al-Biriini, the Sindhind 
was simply a curious antiquity. Meanwhile, the Zid 
al-Sindhind of al-Kh”arazmi was revised by Maslama 
al-Madjriti at Cordova in the late 10th century, and 
later by two of his students, Ibn al-Saffar and Ibn 
al-Samh. Through the work of Sa‘id al-Andalus? [¢.v.] 
and al-Zarkalla, some elements of the Sindhind were 
incorporated into the Toledan tables, the translation of 
these tables into Latin in the 12th century, along with 
the translations of the commentary on al-Kh“arazmi’s 
original version by Ibn al-Muthanna (which was also 
translated into Hebrew by Abraham ben Ezra, who 
wrote elsewhere about the Sindhind in Latin works and 
in Hebrew works that were translated into Latin), of 
the Z%d) al-Sindhind itself in Maslama’s recension, and 
of Ibn Mu‘adh’s Zid al-Djayyani, written in Jaén in 
about 1080, strongly established Stndhind astronomy 
(of course, with modifications of or replacements for 
many of its Indian components) as the basis of that 
of Western Europe. This position it held till the intro- 
duction of the Alfonsine tables in the 14th century. 
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aL-SINDI, ABU ‘ATA? [see ABO ‘ATA’ AL-sINDi]. 

SINDJABI (in Kurdish, Sendjawi/Sindjaw!), a 
Kurdish tribe of Persia, playing an important 
role in the inter-tribal relations of western Persia, on 
account of its loyalty to the Iranian state and its de- 
fence of the frontiers, confronting foreign powers— 
Russian, British and in particular, the Ottomans. 

Localisation of the tribe. The areas of habitation and 
of agricultural and stock-rearing activity comprised two 
regions: that of transhumance in summer and that of 
settled residence in winter. 

The territories of transhumance (kish/ak) included 
the regions of Baghéa, Katar, Ak-dagh and Kal‘a- 
Sabzi with their numerous villages and pasturing 
places extending from Kasr-i-Shirin to the neighbour- 
hood of Khanakin as well as Kizil-Ribat and Naft-i 
Shak. The Zehab was located to the north and the 
pasturages of the Kalhors to the east. Other tribes 
originating from more or less far-flung districts 
(Badjelan, Mafi, Moradi and Talebant) bordered on 
territory of this tribe and sometimes engaged in legal 
disputes with them. Following the treaty of 1914 and 
the determination of the Persian-Ottoman frontiers 
imposed by the representatives of Britain and Russia, 
Sir Arnold Wilson and V. Minorsky, a significant pro- 
portion of these territories was ceded to the Ottomans 
and is currently part of “Irak. 

Eighty per cent of this population was sedentary, 
still living on a permanent basis in the regions of 
winter residence to the north of the Mahidasht plain 
(neighbouring the Kalhor and Giran tribes) in the 
province of Kirmanshah. This geographical position 
has never been favourable for rebellion against the 
central government; rebellion tends to be the prerog- 
ative of mountain-dwellers, with access to mountain 
refuges. 

The Djalil-wand and Surkhaki clans and numer- 
ous other minor branches inhabit the mountainous 
region in the capacity of khorda-malek (small-holders), 
each peasant owning his portion of land; in ancient 
times these included major landowners. 

This region of sedentary habitation is thus subdi- 
vided into two districts, plain and mountain. These 
districts were at all times centres of stock-rearing and 
compnised huge pasturages later transformed into 
arable land. The horses of Mahidasht were and still 
are famous. 

Origins, history and clans. The organisation of the 
numerous clans constituting this tribe is relatively recent 
and mention of the “Sindjabr” does not date back 
beyond two centuries, although the existence of its 
components is much more ancient. The denomina- 
tion of this tribe cannot be accounted for with pre- 
cision. It is said to derive, however, from the word 
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sangjab (Persian)/singaw (Kurdish) “squirrel”, which is 
corroborated by tradition. In fact, the first time that 
its members were thus named dates back to the period 
of the war for the reconquest of Harat (formerly in 
Khurasan, currently in Afghanistan), in which the 
rebellious chieftains were supported by the British, to 
detach it from Persia. This war had begun at a time 
when the Sindjabis were still a part of the tribe of 
the Zangena, before joining with the Girans and 
finally forming an independent tribe; they then con- 
stituted a group apart, supplying the government with 
soldiers in return, as was normal under the doniéa sys- 
tem, for retention of their equipment and the secu- 
rity of their families. The Persian defence of Harat 
was begun in 1249/1833, but was interrupted on 
account of the death of ‘Abbas Mirza (the Crown 
Prince), son of Fath ‘Alt Shah. The second war for 
the reconquest of Hardt took place in 1255/1838 
under the reign of Muhammad Shah and the third 
in 1273/1856 in the time of Nasir al-Din Shah. It 
was actually in the course of the second war for Harat 
that a detachment of 200 horsemen from this tribe 
took part for the first time in the siege of this city 
of Khuradsan. The lining of their tunics being made 
of squirrel fur, it is said that the army commander 
assigned them the nickname of Sindjabi “those dressed 
in the fur of squirrels”. 

At the outset, there existed in this geographical 
zone numerous families of diverse origin led by a suc- 
cession of chieftains (kkans), known as Calawi/Calabi, 
from the province of Fars. They claimed that their 
ancestors belonged to the Shabankara Kurds [¢.v.], 
they themselves constituting a branch of the descend- 
ants of the pre-Islamic Sasanids. This is at least the 
version of this family’s tradition. According to other 
oral versions, they were descended from the Daylamis, 
the best known of whom was the Amir ‘Adud al- 
Dawla of the Biyid dynasty (who reigned from 
338/949 to 372/982). In the period of Nadir Shah 
(1736-47) they left their original home and migrated 
to western Persia before settling in their region of 
current residence. 

The line of chieftains included the branches of the 
khans of Bakhtiyar, Barkhordar, Khoda-Morowwat and 
Allahyar-Khan. Other groupings which followed them 
in this migration were the clans of ‘Abbas-wand (in 
Kurdish, Hawasa-wan), Khorda-dasta, Djalil-wand (in 
Kurdish, Djalila-wan), Sorkhaki, Sorkha-wand (in Kur- 
dish, Sura-wan), Daliyan, Dawilat-mand (in Kurdish, 
Dawla-man), Dastadja, Darkhor and the minor clans 
of the Sift and the ‘Ali-Wall, all including their sub- 
groups. Some groups and clans which no longer exist 
also accompanied them, sc.: Rahbar-wand (in Kurdish, 
Riwara-wan) Wotka-wand (in Kurdish, Wotka-wan), 
Biwa-Djashniyan (Biwar-Djashniyan?) and Mod}rilan. 
The suffix -wand (/-wan) which follows certain names 
of clans, of mountains and villages shows that out- 
side elements (coming from Luristan) were mingled at 
the very outset with the clans of the Sindjabis. It is 
even probable, on account of numerous names of 
places and mountains, that at least a part of this eth- 
nic group was in residence, even before the arrival 
of other branches of the Sindjabis. This is the only 
tribe which succeeded in assimilating within itself, 
ina spirit of great tolerance, the three communi- 
ties—Sunni, Shi‘t and Ahl-i Hakk—side-by-side in 
each village, even though its lineage of chieftains 
was Shi‘T. 

Major figures. The individual who was among the 
last to contribute to the prosperity and unification of 
these clans and families, detaching them from other 








tribes, was a descendant of the Calawi family named 
Hasan Khan. Through his wisdom and energy, the 
majority of the villages were purchased by this fam- 
ily. In years of plenty he stored the produce (grain), 
reselling it during the years of famine which followed. 
It was thus that this family, at the outset nomadic, 
practising livestock husbandry and participating in wars 
of survival, passing through periods of prosperity and 
of penury, became, for some time, influential and rich. 
The son of Hasan Khan, Shir Muhammad Khan 
Sandjabi, officially nicknamed Samsim al-Mamilik 
“the sharp sword of the Kingdom”, was the governor 
of Kasr-i Shirin, a frontier town in western Persia, 
and to some extent, the warden or margrave entrusted 
with the protection of a border zone. He tirelessly 
defended the frontiers of Persia against the incur- 
sions of the army of the Ottoman Pashas and spo- 
radic attacks by Russian and British units before and 
during the First World War. 

After the death of Samsim al-Mamilik, it was his 
three illustrious sons, ‘Alt Akbar Khan Sardar Muk- 
tadir, Kasim Khan Sardar Nasir and Husayn Khan 
Salar Zafar, who continued their father’s activities. 
Sardar Muktadir, the best known of the three, was 
frequently imprisoned and finally exiled to Tehran 
and placed under house arrest; he died in 1935. Sardar 
Nasir, exiled to Kazwin and dispossessed of his lands 
and property, died in 1950. Salar Zafar, the youngest, 
who survived the repressions under Rida Shah Pahlawi, 
unwisely took refuge in 1930 in Russia, and was killed 
at the time of the Stalinist purges. 

The last celebrity produced by this family was 
Dr. Karim Bakhtiyér Sandjabi, son of Sardar Nasir, 
statesman, former professor and Dean of the Faculty 
of Law, Minister of National Education in the cabi- 
net of Muhammad Musaddik [9.v.] and the Iranian 
judge at the Hague, during the Anglo-Iranian dispute 
over the nationalisation of Iranian oil. He was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs at the outset of the Islamic 
Revolution in Iran, before retiring and going into self- 
imposed exile, disappointed at the turn of events. 

In summary, in the preceding decades, before the 
policy of sedentarisation pursued by the state from 
the tme of Rida Shah onwards, and before the dam- 
age which this caused, each tribe had a place desig- 
nated for the pasturing of its livestock. By consensus 
and by traditionally established regulations, changes 
could be made in the allocation of territory. Conflicts 
resulting from the greed of individuals, owners of sub- 
stantial herds of cattle and sheep and from the bel- 
ligerence of young nomads, were not uncommon. 
Tribal elders and government officials tried to solve 
these problems amicably. Such disputes were ended 
by force or by the decision of the government, or by 
the payment of compensation calculated by head of 
animals, for the use of pasturage possessed by another 
tribe. Ultimately the Sindjabis and other tribes were 
deprived of their regions of transhumance. 

This sedentarisation (which was, however, partially 
abandoned after the fall of Rida Shah), has con- 
tributed to the impoverishment of the peasantry and 
a decline in livestock numbers, the policy being hast- 
ily introduced and badly planned. Instability has 
reigned in recent years, and reigns still among the 
nomads, semi-nomads and sedentary tribes. It has led 
to the decline of herds and progressive pauperisation, 
in turn entailing an increase in the importation of 
foreign meat and dairy products, as well as malnu- 
trition of country dwellers; this process is thus chang- 
ing the economic structure of the tribes of these 
regions. 
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7 (M. Moxr) 

SINDJAR, DyaspaL, a steep mountain range to 
the west of Mawsil, rising to 1,463 m/4,798 feet in 
height, in the desert zone between the Tigris and 
Khabir rivers. At the present time, it lies mainly in 
‘Trak, but has its western slopes in Syria. There are 
only a few valleys with vegetation and timber; some 
wadis of the southern slopes are affluents of the Nahr 
al-Tharthar, and irrigated agriculture (in mediaeval 
Islamic times, with figs, date palms and mulberry trees 
for a flourishing silk production) is possible. The town 
of Sindjar lies on this side also. An important ancient 
east-west route, in Saldjaik times called al-darb al-sultani, 
connects Mawsil with Syria, and there is a more minor 
road to Takrit and Hasakiyya. In the main, the Djabal 
Sindjar has functioned, like other such areas in the 
Syna-al-Djazira region, as a refuge for minority groups. 

For the ancient city of Singara, of which hardly any 
original traces remain, see Oates (in Bibl.), Dussaud, 
Topographie historique, 484-6, 495-8, and J.-M. Fiey, Pour 
un Oriens Christianus Novus, Beirut 1993, 268-9. Both 
Nestorian and Jacobite bishops are mentioned, and 
Fiey, op. cit, records five Jacobite bishops in the period 
from the 7th century until A.D. 818, one in 1278 
and another in 1345. According to early Islamic sour- 
ces, control of the region had oscillated in pre-Islamic 
times between Persians and Byzantines (see al-Bala- 
dhuri, Futwh, 177; Aba Yusuf, K al-Kharadj, 64). A 
fascinating view of the mixed Christian, Zoroastrian 
and Jewish population is given in a 6th century vita 
(see P. Peeters, La passion arabe de S. ‘Abd al-Masih, in 
Anal, Bollandiana, xliv [1926], 270-341); the decline of 
Christian culture there under early Islam is reflected 
in the Apocalypse of Ps.-Methodius, written in Sindjar 
(see GJ. Reinink, in Bibl). From the late 5th cen- 
tury, this part of the later Diyar Rabi‘a [g.v.] was 
inhabited by the Arab tribe of Taghlib {g.v.}. 

At the time of the conquests, it was taken over 
by ‘Iyad b. Ghanm. Already in 117 or 118/735-6, 
Dionysius of Tell Mahré (Chronique, 30, tr. Chabot, 
27-8) mentions the revolt in Sindjar of one ‘Attk, per- 


haps a Kharidjite, and al-Mas‘udi, Muriigi, ii, 302 = 
§ 1994, mentions Ibadiyya there at an unspecified 
date. Since the 4th/10th century until today, Yazidi 
Kurds have been dwelling there (see R. Lescot, Enquéte 
sur les Yézidis de Syrie et du Dyebel Sindjar, Paris 1938). 
It was taken by the Hamdanids in 359/970, but the 
citadel seems to be of ‘Ukaylid origin (Elisséeff, Nar 
al-Din, 129). Its most flourishing phase came in the 
period of the Turkmen commanders and dynasties, 
who from the time of Cekermish of Mawsil (ca. 500/ 
1106-7) tried to secure their independence in this 
remote region. Nir al-Din Zangi twice conquered 
Sindjar (563 and 566/1169-71) and a branch of the 
Zangid dynasty grew up there, beginning with ‘Imad 
al-Din Abii Sa‘id Zangi IT (565-94/1170-97), whose 
petty court achieved a high cultural level. There fol- 
lowed Ayyubid rule under al-Malik al-Ashraf Muzaffar 
al-Din of Diyar Bakr (607-17/1210-20) and then that 
of the vizier of Mawsil, Badr al-Din Lu’lw (619-57/ 
1222-59). : 

Ibn Shaddad describes the town as having a double 
wall and two citadels, the old ‘Ukaylid one and a 
new one built by the local Zangid ruler Kutb al-Din 
Muhammad in the early 6th/12th century, both of 
them devastated by the Il-Khanid Mongols in 
660/1261-2, together with a mashhad ‘Alt next to the 
wall, subsequently rebuilt by the Il-Khanids’ Persian 
governor Muhammad al-Yazdi. Also mentioned are 
two mosques and six madrasas, for both the Hanafi 
and Shafii madhhabs. A minaret is preserved with an 
inscription by Kutb al-Din from 598/120] (Van 
Berchem, in Sarre-Herzfeld, Reise, i, 9-10, ii, 229, 308, 
318, iii, pls. 4, and 84-5, with a view of the town; 
RCEA, ix, 3544). According to Ibn Battiita, the Friday 
mosque was encircled by a running stream (Rihla, ii, 
141, tr. Gibb, ii, 352). Ibn Shaddad also mentions 
three khankahs, and a further zaéwiya is mentioned by 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, viii, 3647. Al-Kazwini calls 
Sindjar a “litthe Damascus”, especially from its fine 
baths with mosaic floors and walls and its octagonal 
stone-lined ponds (dthar al-bilad, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 
263). A Yazidt sanctuary, that of Imam Pir Zakar, 
one km to the south of the town, is mentioned by 
Sarre-Herzfeld, Reise, ii, 204, and they also mention 
(ii, 200-1) two shrines, apparently of the Kadiriyya. 
Ibn al-‘Adim records several ‘ulama’ of Sindjar, to 
which others may be added from al-Dhahabi, such 
as the polymath Ibn al-Akfani al-Sindjari, d. 749/1348 
[g-v. in Suppl.]. 

After the Timiirid interlude, for which Ewliya Celebi 
records the local tradition of a seven months’ siege 
by Timir (Seyahat-ndme, iv, 64), the region passed un- 
der the control of the Kara Koyunlu and then the 
Ak Koyunlu unul the Safawid conquest of 913-14/ 
1507-8 and the Ottoman conquest in 941/1534, Un- 
der the Ottomans it was a sangjak of the province of 
Diyar Bekir, then a ndhiye of the sangjak of Mardin 
until ca, 1830, and thereafter of Mawsil. According 
to Ewliya, there were 45,000 Yazidi and Baburi Kurds 
in the Djabal Sindjar and, within the town itself, 
Kurds and Arabs of the tribe of Tayyi. For long, 
the Yazidis were a threat to travellers through the 
region (cf. Layard, Nineveh and its remains, London 1849, 
317; M. von Oppenheim, Von Mittelmeer zum Persischen 
Golf, ii, 17-18). In spite of the efforts of the gover- 
nor of Baghdad, Dawid Pasha, Yazidi revolts in the 
period 1850-64 could not be suppressed by force, and 
it was only after careful diplomacy that Midhat Pasha 
{g.2.} was able to introduce Ottoman taxation and 
customs to the Djabal (see ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi, Ta’rikh 
al-Trak, vii, 173-4, viii, 119-20). The modern town of 
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Sindjar (lat. 36° 20' N., long. 41° 51' E.) comes within 
the Mawsil governorate (muh@faza) of ‘Irak. 
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SINF (a.), pl. amaf a term denoting “profes- 
sion” (synonyms fifa, pl. hiraf, and kar, pl. karat), 
and not “corporation”. 

1. In the Arab world. 

In Cairo, in the Ottoman period, sinf is not used 
in this sense, except by the Turkish traveller Ewliya 
Gelebi, in his renowned description of professional 
corporations (Seydhat-name, x, 358-86). There is no 
word in Arabic specifically denoting the professional 
corporation: texts frequently use the word a’%fa, pl. 
tawa’if, which has the much more general connota- 
tion of “group”, “community”. It is only in the expres- 
sion arbab al-hiraf wa ‘l-sand’i‘ that hifa takes on a 
very similar meaning, “the masters of arts and pro- 
fessions”. It is important to stress this limitation before 
describing the corporative system in the Arab world 
with reference to the word sinf, as was done by 
L. Massignon in E/'. 

This lexical lacuna could be one of the reasons 
which has recently led scholars to reconsider the clas- 
sical notions of the origin and development of profes- 
sional corporations in the Muslim world, such as were 
expounded by L. Massignon (see his E/' articles sHapp 
and sinF) and synthesised by B. Lewis in his article 
of 1937. The idea that professional corporations were 
born in the 3rd/9th century in an Isma‘ilf environ- 
ment (in the framework of the Karmati movement) 
was subjected to vehement criticism on the part of 
S. Stern and Cl. Gahen, in The Islamic City (1970). 
These two authors concluded that professional corpora- 
tions did not exist in the classical Muslim world, the 
date of their appearance needing to be postponed 
until the 16th century, ie. the start of the Ottoman 
period: influences emanating from the Anatolian Turk- 
ish world would then have led to the formation in 
the Arab world of professional organisations of a pow- 
erfully religious nature, with the aksz [g.v.] (“brothers”) 
of the fian (“young people”), whose activities and rit- 
ual were described by Ibn Battiita (Rehla, ii, 260-5). 

This revisionism seems, in its turn, excessively rad- 
ical. According to all the evidence there were, before 
the 16th century, professional communities (gama‘as) 
directed by skaykhs, which could be quite legitimately 
be considered corporations. The Aisha [¢.v.], in par- 
ticular, was under their control. But there is no doubt 
that the 16th century has to be considered effectively 
as a turning-point. In the Arab Near East it was at 
this time that there was introduced, in the corpora- 
tive system, the futwewa [9.v.], which constituted its 
“catechism”. In the Maghrib, the corporative organ- 
isation seems to have been regenerated under the 
influence of Andalusian immigration, very strong in 
the 16th and the early 17th centuries; this was, evi- 
dently, the case of Tunisia where the corporative sys- 





tem was controlled entirely by Andalusians, who were 
to dominate it until the 19th century. 

The functioning of professional corporations com- 
prises internal aspects (organisation) which often remain 
obscure, and external aspects (ceremonies) which are 
in general better known. The hierarchy in professions 
is described in detail in the manuals of futwewa of 
the Arab East, rites of passage being marked by the 
shadd [q.v.]. It does not appear with the same clarity 
in the practices revealed by the texts currently avail- 
able. The essential grades were those of apprentice 
(mubtad?’), of companion (sani‘) and of master (mu‘al- 
lim or usta): there is only fragmentary information 
regarding the tests which eventually existed, and, in 
particular, regarding the presentation of a “master- 
piece”, with a view to accession to the status of mas- 
ter. Corporations were directed by a shaykh (amin in 
the Maghrib) appointed by his peers, but often con- 
firmed by the administration which intervened in cases 
of difficulty. The older masters constituted a council, 
that of the ckhtiydriyya. It seems that the corporative 
organisation was often headed by a senior dignitary: 
in Damascus there was (according to Qoudsi) a shaykh 
al-mash@ikh, in Tunis an amin al-tudiqj@r (an Andalu- 
sian), in Algiers (Touati) an amin al-umand’). But these 
individuals seem to have performed a purely cere- 
monial role. 

The number of professional corporations varied 
according to the importance of cities and their eco- 
nomic activity: Algiers contained only about sixty and 
Cairo more than two hundred. But the number of 
professions was much higher: Qasimi and Azem have 
referred to 435 in Damascus where A. Rafeq thinks 
that there were between 160 and 180 corporations. 

The efficacy of professional corporations was assured, 
on the one hand, by the very thorough specialisation 
of professions which gave them strong cohesion, on 
the other by a very effective geographical localisation, 
each profession, and the corporation which repre- 
sented it, occupying a specified zone of the urban 
centre: there was thus a correspondence between pro- 
fession, corporation, market (sik) and quarter. The 
corporation also played an important role as a fac- 
tor of integration when, as was the case in Aleppo 
it united members of different communities (in this 
case, Muslims, Christians and Jews) (A. Rafeq). 

The activity of the corporations was multifarious. 
Their economic role is evident. They regulated deal- 
ings between artisans and merchants and with con- 
sumers; and they co-operated with the authorities in 
the fixing of prices in times of crisis. They played 
the role of a “para-administrative” structure, helping 
to represent the working population in dealings with 
rulers, and enabling the latter to control their sub- 
jects and to raise taxes and contributions. They were 
one of the communities (tawa’if) which assisted the 
functioning of the city, the absence of a precise judi- 
cial statute constituting no obstacle, either to their 
existence or to their role (on this point, too, the analy- 
sis of S.M. Stern, in The constitution of the Islamic city, 
is to be treated with caution). In the central (public) 
part of the city they were an active instrument for 
urban generation: they palliated the lack of “public 
services”, since it was through their agency that 
citizens were assured of the supply of water, street- 
cleaning, and fire-fighting. They contributed to the 
vitality of the city, participating in public festivals (dec- 
oration of markets to celebrate the arrival of an impor- 
tant individual), in religious ceremonies (in Cairo, the 
nya [see RU'YAT AL-HILAL] at the beginning of the 
month of Ramadan was the occasion for a kind of 
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major review of the corporations which paraded with 
floats symbolising the activities of the different pro- 
fessions). 

There can be doubt that the strict organisation of 
professions did not favour a spirit of competition, the 
causative motivator of progress; the quasi-hereditary 
principle in professional activities which institution- 
alised the practice of gedik (a right awarded by shop- 
keepers and giving access to the profession) also 
contributed to a certain technical stagnation. But the 
importance of these negative factors should not be 
exaggerated: the introduction into the corporative sys- 
tem (and into the futwewa) of new professions (such 
as those involving coffee and tobacco, the permissibility 
of which had been long debated) clearly shows that 
the corporative organisation was not totally immovable. 

These corporations were profoundly affected by the 
political, economic and social changes experienced in 
the Arab world during the 19th century: their disap- 
pearance was, in general, gradual and was not the 
result of formal decisions (such as, in France, the Le 
Chapelier law of 1791). Economic changes (decline of 
traditional activities, appearance of new professions, 
competition from western products, emergence of 
national industries) played a decisive role in the decline 
of the corporations. Rapid urban growth in the sec- 
ond half of the 19th century led to the installation 
in cities of populations having no place in the corpor- 
ate framework, while modernised states took charge 
of the administrative functions traditionally exercised 
by corporations (raising of taxes, administration of cen- 
tral zones) and organised genuine public services, 
substitutes for the services formerly supplied by the 
corporations. Colonisation accelerated this process with 
the imposition of free enterprise and the installation 
of a foreign population engaged in the most modern 
economic activities. 

However, this evolution was slow. In Egypt, the 
industrialising efforts of Muhammad ‘Ali did not put 
an end to the activity of the corporations: in 1868, 
‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, organising the development of 
the modern city of Cairo, used the services of the 
building workers’ corporations. But the process was 
inevitable. In Damascus in 1927, according to a survey 
conducted by L. Massignon, only 10% of the working 
population still belonged to corporations (La structure 
du travail 4 Damas). The retention, here or there, of 
a few corporations and a few corporative practices 
constitutes nothing more than an anachronistic sur- 
vival, of only folkloristic significance. There is no evi- 
dence to suggest that the emergence of modern trade 
unionism [see NIKABA] represents an element of sub- 
stitution: the work of J. Gaulmier in Hamat (1932) 
seems to show that this was an independent process. 
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2. In Persia. 

(a) The pre-Islamic period. In Sasanid Persia, groups 
of artisans existed, which formed distinct groups (tegme, 
teghmé in Syriac), paying taxes and some even having 
a festival peculiar to them. Their chiefs were called 
(in Syriac) kaghshé or réshé. There was even a chief of 
all artisans known (in Middle Persian) as karugbed. How- 
ever, the chiefs were appointed by the emperor and 
the artisans concerned worked in the royal workshops 
and were not representative of the other artisans and 
traders present in the cities. See N. Pigulevskaya, Les 
villes de Vétat iranien aux époques Parthes et Sassanides, Paris 
1963, 160-1; eadem et alii, Tarikh-i Iran az dawuran-i 
bastén ta pdydn-i sada-i hidjdahum, tr. K. Kishawarz, 
Tehran 1352/1973, i, 90, 141-4). 

(b) The Islamic period. For the pre-Timirid period, 
there are scattered data that indicate that artisans 
groups existed, but little is known about them. Some 
scholars have identified these groups as guilds without 
any evidence. The earliest confirmation of the existence 
of organised urban labour is given by Ibn Battita, 
writing that in Shiraz and Isfahan “the members of 
each craft appoint one of their members as headman 
over them, whom they call kolv”. He also relates that 
they were taxed as a body and that they had an 
active social life in Safawid Persia, each sinf elected 
its own chief or kadkhuda, who settled disputes and 
distributed the guild tax burden known as buniva. See 
Mirza Rafi‘a, Dastiir al-muliik, ed. M.T. Danishpazhih, 
in MDAT, xvi/5-6 (Tehran 1347/1968), 121; Minorsky, 
Tadhkirat al-mulik, 81-3. Any person who wanted to 
set up shop had to receive permission from the guild 
chief. He had, however, to keep a certain distance 
between his own and already existing shops outside 
the central bazaar (Chardin, iv, 93, vi, 119-24). 

In the 19th century, the kadkhuda’s power had been 
considerably diminished (Mirz4 Husayn Khan Tahwil- 
dar, Djughrafiya- Isfahan, ed. M. Sutiida, Tehran 
1342/1963, 93). Due to their loose organisation, guilds 
were unable to fix minimum prices or to guarantee 
the standard of workmanship. Certain guilds had the 
hakk-1 buniéa, a right to exercise a trade, a right which 
was transferable. The number of shops in every quar- 
ter was therefore fixed as a function of the number 
of households. New shops could only be started out- 
side the restricted area (gudh@r) already served and 
then only after the guild gave its permission (A.K.S. 
Lambton, Islamic society in Persia, London 1954, 24; de 
Rochechouart, Souvenir d’un voyage en Perse, Paris 1867, 
180-3; J. Greenfield, Die Verfassung des persischen Staates, 
Berlin 1904, 145). 
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Notwithstanding a widespread idea that guilds were 
part of the futwwwa organisation [q.v.], there is no 
shred of evidence for this supposition in the Persian 
context (Floor, Guilds and futuwat in Iran, in ZDMG, 
cxxxiv [1984], 106-14). Many guilds had their own 
habitual location (patuk), or festivals peculiar to them, 
but guilds seldom provided for mutual assistance. 
During the period of the Constitutionalist Movement 
(1905-6), guilds acquired some political influence, which 
resulted in their receiving 32 seats in the first Magjls. 
However, they lost all their seats in 1909 and reverted 
to their traditional role. 

During the Pahlavi period, guilds were strictly con- 
trolled and basically became trade organisations and 
an extension of the state, membership of which was 
compulsory. The guilds themselves were in the hands 
of wealthy members, who had links with the pre- 
vailing political power. Rather than being voluntary 
organisations with social and other functions, guilds 
became amorphous intermediaries, haggling over taxes 
and price policies. Despite the fact that the guilds 
and other bdz@ris helped finance the Islamic Revolution 
of 1978-9, their situation has not much changed under 
the Islamic Republic. As in previous times, the Islamic 
government, by using financial, economic and other 
instruments, has a fair control over the asnaf. 
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3. In Turkey. 

Trade guilds (esnaf londjalari) were first established 
in Anatolia during the later 13th century and were 
called Akzitk, and continued until the beginning of 
the 20th century [see AKHI, AKHI BABA, AKHI EWRAN, 
FuTuwwa]. In Arabic, Aki means “my brother”, but 
the resemblance to Tkish. ak? is fortuitous; in old and 
middle Turkish, aki means “generous, brave, stout- 
hearted”. 

The Akhis were typically a Turkish trade guild, aris- 
ing from economic and social necessity, which aimed 
to regulate the relationship between the producer and 
the consumer. Within the organisation they had sev- 
eral meeting places, called zdzzyes, where they taught 
morals, good manners and ceremonial behaviour to 
the young members of this organisation. The mem- 
bers of a za@wiye had different tasks: they acted as reli- 
gious leaders, teachers, preachers, poets and dancers. 
These members ranked in nine categories: (1) Yigitler 
(apprentices) were the lowest category; (2) Akhiler, di- 
vided into six divisions: the first three divisions were 
ashab-tark, the experienced, and the last three, nakibler, 
inexperienced; (7) Khalifeler, who could not function 
outside the zawiye; (8) Sheykhler, heads of the previous 
seven categories; and (9) Sheykh tl-meshayikhler (the heads 
of the Sheykhs). 

Akhis did not like yellow and red colours in their 
costumes, but preferred turquoise, white, black and 
green. Teachers, judges and nobles wore green; white 
was for the writers, poets and preachers; and black 
for the apprentices. 

Each apprentice had two comrades, one master 
teacher, and one fir (founder of his order). The appren- 
tices learned their craft and trade under the supervi- 
sion of a master. When an apprentice, after several 
years of work, was qualified in his craft, a ceremony, 
called teferniidj, was held, where the master awarded 
his pupil an apron. In such ceremonies, and also in 
various other festivities, these guilds—whatever their 





field was—organised amusements and performances. 
Apart from the actors’ guilds, called kel, most of the 
trade guilds were interested in spectacles. Skilful mem- 
bers of a guild entertained guests in the ceremonies 
by verbal and musical recitals of poems, songs and 
epics, dances; and jugglers, rope dancers, sword- 
swallowers, conjurers, acrobats, etc, showed their skills. 
They also entertained those watching a procession by 
various shows [see MAWAKIB. 4]. What they achieved 
was something like a carnival, or a preliminary form 
of today’s street theatre. Each guild played a repre- 
sentative scene relating to its profession, exhibited 
mostly on carts pulled by horses or oxen. Apart from 
these scenes, these corporations demonstrated clown- 
ing, with giant marionettes with dazzling costumes, 
pennants and flags. Each guild had its own pennant. 
In the festival of 1539, for instance, one of the guilds 
showed a dragon with seven heads. The festival of 
1582 witnessed a sea monster which could plunge 
into the sea and come up again with three dancers 
on board. The guild of feather merchants caused giant 
birds to fly. The miniatures painted by ‘Othman, in 
his Sir-ndme-yi humayiin (reign of Murad IL, 1582) 
show big fans on sticks, which could be used in sev- 
eral ways. Some of these corporations had instru- 
mental groups, giant whirligigs, and corpulent puppets 
which could be set in motion. In the festival of 1675, 
in Edirne, the actor’s guild carried huge phalluses. 
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SINGAPORE (literally, “the lion city” in Hindi), 
a diamond-shaped island which lies 137 km/85 miles 
north of the equator at the southern tip of the Malay 
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Peninsula [g.v.]. The island itself is 544 km?/210 square 
miles in extent and there are a further 50 islets, many 
of which are uninhabited. 

Singapore was an important Malay city in the 
Middle Ages, acting as a port of call between India 
and China. Singapore’s fortunes declined in the 14th 
century following its sacking by the Majapahit Java- 
nese, and in the following century it was superseded 
by the port of Malacca [9.v.]. The modern history of 
Singapore can be dated from 6 February 1819, when 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles of the East India Com- 
pany secured from the titular sovereign, Sultan Husayn 
of Johore, cession of the island. Britain’s position was 
consolidated five years later when the Dutch recog- 
nised Britain’s claim to Singapore. 

When Raffles arrived on the island, it was inhab- 
ited by a mere two hundred or so Malay fishermen. 
The island’s rapid economic expansion, which fol- 
lowed Raffles’ intervention, witnessed profound demo- 
graphic and social changes. By 1824, the population 
had risen to over 10,000, 30% of whom were Chinese 
immigrants. By the 1830s and 1840s, Chinese were 
arriving at the rate of 2,000-3,000 a year, with the 
Malays [9.v.] soon assuming the position of a minor- 
ity community. Nevertheless, Singapore became a cen- 
tre for Islamic reformism in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Not only did it stand on the pilgrimage 
route from South-East Asia to the Middle East, but 
it also enjoyed a large measure of religious freedom 
under the British colonial régime. Moreover, the pres- 
ence of Hadramawt [9.v.} Arabs, Indo-Malays de- 
scended from Indian Muslims, and Indonesians, 
enriched the Islamic community of Singapore. These 
groups maintained links with Islamic centres in the 
Middle East and encouraged the spread of new ideas 
through writing and journalism. 

British colonial rule in Singapore came to an abrupt 
end on 15 February 1942, when the island fell to the 
invading Japanese. Despite suffering dislocation dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation, Singapore soon recov- 
ered. The post-war period has been characterised by 
rapid and sustained economic growth, the island 
becoming one of the most prosperous countries in 
South-East Asia. In 1963 Singapore became formally 
independent from Britain and on 16 September of 
that year entered the new federal state of Malaysia 
[g.v.]. The constitutional experiment, however, proved 
unsuccessful. The large Chinese majority in Singapore 
radically affected the racial composition of the new 
country and challenged traditional Malay supremacy 
on the Peninsula. Indeed, politics assumed the appear- 
ance of a struggle between Malays and non-Malays. 
Relations with the federal capital, Kuala Lumpur, 
became increasingly strained and in 1965, just two 
years after the inauguration of Malaysia, Singapore 
seceded from the federation. 
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(A., P. éint), a generic term for Chinese 
ceramics including porcelain. High-fired Chinese 
wares were exported to South-East Asia, India and 
the Islamic world from at least as early as the ‘Abba- 


sid period. T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-907) white wares 
have been found at Samarra’, as well as their local 
imitations. Similar T’ang sherds have been discovered 
at Daybul, Siraf, Fustat, ‘Akaba and Antioch; and 
much material from Mantai (a trading emporium in 
northern Sri Lanka, which ceased commercial activ- 
ity in the early 4th/}1th century), including white 
wares, Changsha painted stoneware, yue, sancai sherds, 
and “Dusun” storage jars, suggesting the Chinese 
exports were largely sea-borne. 

Amongst the earliest references to Chinese ware 
is that of the author of the Akhbar al-Sin wa ’l-Hind, 
who recorded in 243/851 that “[The Chinese] have 
a fine clay, from which they make drinking cups as 
fine as glasses, through which you can sce the gleam 
of water, though they are made of clay” (ed. and tr. 
J. Sauvaget, Relation de la Chine et de l’Inde, Paris 1948, 
16). Ibn Khurradadhbih, his contemporary, mentions 
that the port of Likin was well stocked with Chinese 
wares, al-ghadar al-djayyid al-sint. Al-Djahiz (d. 256/869) 
refers to coloured Chinese pottery, awdni siniyya mulam- 
ma‘a, probably Changsha ware. Ibn al-Fakih (ca. 291/ 
903) notes pottery as a Chinese craft, al-ghad@’ir al- 
siniyya. According to al-Tha‘alibt (d. 429/1038), “The 
Arabs used to call any delicately or curiously-made 
vessel and such like, whatever its real origin, ‘Chinese’ 
(sint), because finely-made things are a speciality of 
China ... They also have translucent pottery (a/-ghad@’ir 
al-mustashiffa), used for cooking purposes; a piece of 
this may be used equally for boiling things, for fry- 
ing or simply as a dish for eating from. And the best 
of these are the delicate, evenly-pigmented, clearly- 
resounding, apricot-coloured (miskmishi) and after that, 
the cream-coloured (zabddi) ware with similar character- 
istics” (Lata’if al-maGnf, tr. C.E. Bosworth, The Book of 
curious and entertaining information, Edinburgh 1968, 141). 
As al-Tha‘alibt was writing at the beginning of the 
Sung dynasty (349-678/960-1279), he must be refer- 
ring to such wares as yue and gingbai. Al-Birtini (363- 
440/973-1048) saw no less than thirteen different types 
of Chinese ware in the house of a merchant from 
Isfahan, who lived in Rayy; these included bowls, 
dishes, bottles, trays, jugs, drinking vessels, ewers, hand 
basins, baskets, incense-burners, lamps, lamp standards 
and other objects. Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (after 656/1258) 
mentions cups, mugs, plates and dishes of Chinese 
ware, and is one of the first to repeat the popular 
fallacy that poison is detectable when served on it. 

Chinese blue-and-white porcelain was developed in 
the first quarter of the 7th/14th century. The cobalt 
blue was imported from Persia, probably by Persian 
merchants living on the China coast. Initially, blue- 
and-white ware was largely exported to India, Central 
Asia and the Islamic world, with massive and highly 
decorated bowls and dishes representing a complete 
break with the more delicate and plain wares of the 
Song period. Evidence of early blue-and-white, whether 
sherds or complete specimens, has been found at Kara- 
khoto in Inner Mongolia and on the Central Asian 
trade routes, and at Samarkand; in Dihli, South India, 
Hurmuz, Fustat, East Africa, Hamat, Damascus and 
Aleppo; and specimens exist in the two great royal 
collections of Persia and Turkey, now housed in the 
National Museum in Tehran and the Topkap: Saray 
Museum in Istanbul (see Pls. VIII and IX, 6). 

A most important authority for the early 7th/14th 
century is the traveller Ibn Battiita [g.v.] who not only 
remarks on the technique and manufacture of fine 
wares when he was in China (ca. 749/ 1348), al-fakhkhar 
al-sint, made in Zaytin (Quanzhou) and Sin-i Kalan 
(Canton/Guangzhou), and exported to India and other 
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countries including his own, the Maghrib, as well as 
to Yemen. Twenty years earlier, when he was in Damas- 
cus (727/1326) he witnessed an incident in the sak 
when a slave-boy dropped his master’s Chinese dish, 
sahfa min al-fakhkhar al-sint, and was advised that there 
was a wakf for broken utensils, which would provide 
funds for a new one (Rihla, i, 238, iv, 256, tr. Gibb, 
i, 149, iv, 889). The date corresponds to that of the 
very earliest blue-and-white, (see Pl. VI) and a num- 
ber of whole or almost intact early dishes and bowls 
have been recorded from Syria during the past two 
decades. Another famous traveller, Marco Polo, was 
responsible for the introduction of the term porcelain 
into the European language: in French porcelaine, 
derived from the Italian porcellana “{concha} porcellana” 
in both Latin and Italian = “cowrie shell”, and a 
cowrie shell was the closest Marco Polo could think 
of to characterise china. The cowrie shell was thus 
called because of its resemblance to the female vulva, 
Latin porcus or porcella, itself a calque from Greek 
xoipos (“pig” and “vulva”). 

From the earliest times, the secret of the compo- 
sition and fabrication of Chinese stonewares and porce- 
lain remained a mystery to Islamic potters (and indeed 
to most of the world until the 12th/18th century). 
This did not prevent the Islamic craftsmen from imi- 
tating the Chinese wares in humbler materials, such 
as the so-called “Samarra’” pottery of the ‘Abbasid 
period. From the 9th/15th century onwards, imita- 
tions of blue-and-white were made in Central Asia, 
Persia, Syria, Egypt and Turkey, often with Chinese- 
inspired designs; celadon was also replicated. Chinese 
designs also inspired a whole series of blue-and-white 
hexagonal tiles, examples of which occur in Syria, 
Egypt and Turkey; the craftsmen were originally from 
Tabriz (see Pl. VII, 2). In Persia, in the Safawid 
period, the influence of Chinese blue-and-white on 
the indigenous pottery was so marked that a legend 
arose that Chinese craftsmen actually worked in Persia. 
The influence of Chinese wares continued in Turkey 
until the 12th/18th century, and in Persia through- 
out the Kadjar period in the 13th/19th century. 

At the same time, the influence of Mamluk glass 
and inlaid metalwork can be clearly discerned in the 
shapes of Chinese blue-and-white, and even on occa- 
sion in its decoration as well, as for instance a porcelain 
stand in the British Museum (1966.12.15.1) (Pls. VII, 
3 and IX, 7) with imitation Mamlik ornament and 
a pseudo-Arabic inscription. Chinese porcelain made 
specifically for Muslim patrons in the early 10th/16th 
century, with Persian or Arabic inscriptions, and fre- 
quently with the mark of the Emperor Zhengde (912- 
28/1506-21), has been attributed to the period when 
the influence of Muslim eunuchs was particularly strong 
at the Chinese court (Pl. VIII, 4). 

Nor should one underestimate the influence of 
Chinese blue-and-white on other decorative arts in 
the Islamic world. It frequently appears, with celadon 
(Pt. IX, 6), in Persian and Turkish miniature paint- 
ings, often in scenes of feasting and festivities. Indi- 
vidual Chinese motifs such as the lotus, and the 
cloud-scroll, became an integral part of the répertoire 
of decorative motifs throughout the Islamic world. It 
is evident that Muslim merchants and traders played 
a major part in the export of Chinese ceramics, both 
by sea and by land. 
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SINKIANG, Siv-Kianc (also spelt as Hsin-chiang 
in the Wade-Giles system), the largest province 
(area ca, 620,000 sq. miles) of the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

It is situated in the north-west of the country, and 
is also known as “Chinese Central Asia”, “Eastern 
Turkestan” or “Chinese Turkestan”. Sin-kiang in Chi- 
nese means “new dominion” or “recently pacified ter- 
ritory”. Geopolitically, it is important as it holds a 
pivotal position between China, Central Asia, Russia 
and India. Sin-kiang is divided by the T’ien-shan 
range into two main regions, the Tarim Basin in the 
south and Dzungharia in the north, and two lesser 
regions of economic importance, the Ili Valley and 
the Turfan Depression. The T’ien-shan range runs 
roughly eastwards from the Pamir massif, and forms 
a natural wall between Dzungharia and the Tarim 
Basin, making communication between the two regions 
difficult. The Ili Valley, isolated from the rest of the 
province, was cut off by the northern spur of the 
T’ien-shan, and is only accessible from the western 
fringes of the province, while the Turfan Depression 
is closely linked with Kansu province [g.v.] and China 
proper. Sin-kiang is a multi-national province whose 
population is composed of the following main ethnic 
groups: Uyghur, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Uzbek, Tatar, 
Tadjik, Mongol, Tongkan, Sibo, Manchu, Solon, 
Tafur, Han, Slavic and others. The total population 
of the province is approximately 12,500,000. 

From the Han period (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) until 
the middle of the 17th century, Sin-kiang was always 
mentioned in Chinese sources as part of Hsi-yii (the 
Western Territory) referring to Central Asia, and was 
intermittently under Chinese control or sovereignty. 
By 60 B.C. after the Hsiung-nu (the Huns) had been 
expelled from Sin-kiang, the Han imperial court 
exerted its authority there by setting up As-yi Tu- 
hu Fu (“The Commandery of the Western Territory”). 
Many city-states in the region thus became vassals of 
the Han Empire. Sin-kiang has been regarded as the 
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1. A broken Chinese blue-and-white porcelain dish, found in the sik in Damascus. 7th/14th century. 
Private collection, Hong Kong. 
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2. Blue-and-white, and turquoise, Syrian pottery tiles. 9th/!5th century. In the mausoleum 
of Ghars al-Din al-Tawrizi (d. 826/1423), in Damascus. 





3. A Chinese blue-and-white porcelain albarello. Early 9th/15th century. With Islamic-inspired motifs. 
Al-Sabah Collection, Kuwait. 
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4. A Chinese blue-and-white porcelain dish, with Kur’anic inscriptions. 10th/16th century. 
Topkapi Saray: Museum, Istanbul, TKS 15/3168. 
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5. A Chinese blue-and-white porcelain flask. 7th/14th century. 
Topkap: Saray: Museum, Istanbul, TKS 15/1391. 
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6. A Chinese celadon dish, with unglazed red motifs. 7th/14th century. 
Topkap: Saray: Museum, Istanbul, TKS 15/239. 





7. A Chinese blue-and-white porcelain stand, of Mamltk form, with pseudo-Arabic inscriptions. 
Early 9th/15th century. Found in Damascus; British Museum, London. 
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crossroads of Chinese and Central Asian cultures. 
Historical evidence proves that Buddhism from Central 
Asia travelled along the Silk Road and entered China 
via Sin-kiang during the Han period, and other reli- 
gions subsequently. By the end of the Han dynasty, 
Chinese Han influence in this region had gradually 
died away. At the turn of the 7th and 8th centuries, 
Indian, Persian, Near Eastern and Tibetan influences 
prevailed. As a result, Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism, 
Nestorianism and Buddhism flourished in this region. 
These religious elements were carried to Tibet after 
the Tibetan invasion to Sin-kiang (ca. 670 A.D.), and 
contributed to shaping of the syncretic Lamaistic 
Buddhism. 

During the T’ang period (618-906 A.D.), the polit- 
ical situation in Sin-kiang region was complicated by 
the movement of Turkish nomadic peoples, such as 
the Uyghurs, Karluks, Kirghiz [g.w.] and others, from 
the northern steppe fringe of Inner Asia and the south- 
ern edges of the Siberian forests into this region. 
These nomadic peoples competed with the Chinese 
and Tibetans for dominance over this region. Amongst 
them, the Uyghurs, who adopted Manichaeism as their 
state religion between 744 and 840, later became the 
new masters of Sin-kiang. 

Although Islam might have entered Sin-kiang before 
the Arab invasion to the region of Taraz [g.v.] (or 
Talas) around 750-1, it was not widely spread there 
until the establishment of the Karakhanids [see ILEK 
KHANS] (382-607/992-1211). Muslim sources mentioned 
that Satik Bughra Khan’s devotion to Islam instigated 
mass conversion of the Karakhanids to Islam. However, 
Stfis from Bukhara may equally have played an impor- 
tant role in it. The earliest establishment of Islam as 
a state religion in Sin-kiang probably took place 
during the reign of Yusuf Kadir Khan (417-24/1026- 
32), and practice of Islam was most likely limited to 
the area of Kashghar and to the Khotan area in 
south-west of Sin-kiang. The Karakhanids survived 
until the beginning of the 7th/13th century, and con- 
trol of Sin-kiang then fell into the hands of the Kara 
Khitay [9.v.] (the Western Liao dynasty in Chinese 
history). The Sinicised Khitans favoured the Confucian- 
Buddhist culture. Therefore, according to Muslim 
sources, the Kara Khitay rulers were hostile to Islam 
and to Arabo-Persian culture, so that the spread of 
Islam in Sin-kiang under their rule was probably 
slowed down. 

After the great Mongol conquests in Asia, Sin-kiang 
was then under the authority of the Caghatay Khanate 
(624-771/1227-1370 [g.v.]). Despite a good relation- 
ship between the Mongol rulers and their Muslim 
subjects, the practice of Islam in Sin-kiang was appar- 
ently not encouraged. Most of the Khans inclined 
rather to their native religious practices and to their 
nomadic tradition and customs. Throughout the Ca- 
ghatayid period, compared with the Karakhanid times, 
the process of conversion of Uyghur Turks to Islam 
in Sin-kiang is not clear, except during the reign of 
Tughluk Temir (760-4/1359-63). By the middle of 
the 14th century, the Caghatay Khanate began to dis- 
integrate. The eastern branch based on the Tarim 
Basin and the Turfan region survived under the pro- 
tection of the Turkish Dughlat state based in Kashghar 
until the late 17th century. By then, they had already 
become Islamicised. They paid homage to the Chinese 
Ming authority (1368-1644). However, Chinese influ- 
ence was not exerted there, just as it had never been 
exerted under the Ming Chinese mandate. According 
to contemporary Muslim sources, Perso-Turkish Islamic 
rather than Chinese culture was flourishing in the 





region during the 16th century, possibly due to the 
Timirids’ influence in the region. 

From the 17th century onwards, the history of Sin- 
kiang becomes more complicated. Various peoples such 
as the Uyghurs, Mongols, Tibetans and the Sino- 
Manchu were contending for dominance of the region. 
By the early 17th century, the surviving Caghatay 
Khanate’s authority was undermined by the nsing 
Kh’adja family originating from the Nakshbandiyya 
order of the Silsilat al-Kh*adjagan in Samarkand. The 
Kh*adja family who were de facto Islamic missionar- 
ies, activated Islamisation in the region. In the sec- 
ond half of the 16th century, descendants of the family 
were involved in political strife and split up into two 
lines called Aktaghliks (people of the White Mountain) 
based in Kashghar, and Karataghliks (people of the 
Black Mountain) based in Yarkand respectively. They 
were called “White-cap Hui” and “Black-cap Hui” in 
Ghinese sources. In 1678, with the help from the 
Kalmuck Mongols in Dzungharia, the Aktaghlik 
Kh*adja Hadrat Apak defeated his rival faction and 
reunited Kashgharia. An Islamic theocratic state was 
thus formed, but functioned as a protectorate of the 
Mongol Empire of the Dzunghars. This indirectly 
challenged the Sino-Manchu authority in the region, 
and caused serious conflicts between the two powers 
throughout the 18th and 19th centuries. 

By the middle of the 17th century, Dzungharia was 
still under a Mongol khanate’s domination. The Tarim 
Basin was then called Hui-p’u (“Islamic or Muslim 
region”) by the Sino-Manchu government. In 1757 
Dzungharia was annexed to the Chinese territory. In 
order to keep firm control, the Manchu government 
deliberately repopulated this region with various peo- 
ples of Altaic stock, including Muslims from the Tarim 
Basin, from Kansu province and from other parts of 
China proper. Two years later, Kashgharia was also 
annexed, and then the Hui-p’u and Dzungharia were 
renamed as Hui-chiang (“Muslim or Islamic domin- 
ion”). Throughout the 19th century, several Muslim 
rebellions against Manchu rule took place in Hui- 
chiang. In 1884, six years after the suppression of 
Ya‘kab Beg’s [g.v.] rebellion (1864-77), the Manchu 
government re-organised the region by placing it under 
a form of Chinese provincial administration, and des- 
ignated it Hsin-chiang. From then onwards, Eastern 
Turkestan became an official Chinese province. 

During the Nationalist Republican period (1911- 
49), Sin-kiang continued to be a nominal province of 
China, but was in a chaotic state. The provincial gov- 
ernors acted in reality as independent warlords, con- 
ducting their own foreign relations with neighbouring 
countries. Chinese rule has always been regarded by 
the local Muslims as that of a foreign power. Nat- 
ionalism amongst the Turkish Muslims grew strongly 
since the fall of Ya‘kib Beg’s emirate, and eventu- 
ally resulted in secession movements. In 1931 Kh*adja 
Niyaz Hadjdji led a rebellion trying to liberate the 
country by establishing a “Turkish Islamic Republic 
of Eastern Turkestan”. However, with Soviet inter- 
vention in support of the Chinese governor, the move- 
ment was put down in July 1934, A cruel campaign 
of massacres against the Muslims was launched. Never- 
theless, these killings did not stop Muslims from tak- 
ing up arms against Chinese rule and Russian pressure. 
In 1937, another rebellion broke out under the lead- 
ership of ‘Abd Allah al-Niyaz, but again failed. In 
1940 ‘Uthman Batir led another rebellion, and suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Russians. It lasted until 1943, 
but was eventually suppressed by the Chinese 
Nationalist Government armies. 
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Despite the failures of previous rebellions, Turkish 
nationalism and a secession movement continued to 
grow. In November 1944, another rebellion took place 
in the Ih Valley region, which led to the establish- 
ment of the “East Turkestan Republic” (Sharki Tiirkistan 
Djumhiirtyyati), whose first president was an Uzbek @&m, 
‘Alr Khan Tiire. Although this movement was basically 
conducted by the Kazakhs and Uyghur population, it 
later gained considerable support from non-Muslims. 
According to the declaration of 5 January 1945, the 
main aim of the republic was to create a multi- 
national democratic state with religious freedom. It 
seems that Islam was not adopted as the official reli- 
gion, probably due to the failure of the fundamen- 
talists to Islamicise the republic in the course of the 
movement. The nature of the movement was neverthe- 
less in actuality Turko-Islamic, because Islam provided 
the basis for unity within the republic’s three- 
fourths of Muslim population. The East Turkestan 
Republic lasted only three years and then collapsed 
due to various factors. Nevertheless, the spirit of 
Turkish nationalism which its promoters advocated 
continued, and continues at the present time. 

In 1949 the Communist party took over from the 
Nationalist government. The situation of Muslims in 
Sin-kiang did not become any better. According to 
eyewitness reports, persecution of Muslim secession- 
ists by the new régime was conducted in the 1950s. 
In 1966 all religions in China were banned. This was 
part of the Cultural Revolution’s campaign of destroy- 
ing the old traditions. There was no exception for 
Sin-kiang. Muslims suffered a great deal from it; 
Kurans and Islamic books were burned, mosques 
were devastated or closed, and religious leaders were 
persecuted by the Red Guards. As a result, thousands 
of Muslims were driven into exile in Muslim coun- 
tries in Central Asia, Middle East and the Indian 
Subcontinent. 

The Communist government adopted previous 
Sino-Manchu policy on national minorities. Mass waves 
of Han settlers were sent to the province from 1953 
onwards in order to Sinicise the region and keep firm 
control of it. Before 1953, the population of the Han 
Chinese there was only 4.94% (the Uyghurs being 
75.42%). However, according to the 1982 census, the 
Han population had increased to 41% (the Uyghurs 
down to 45.48%). This indirectly produced an effect 
of de-Islamisation in Sin-kiang. Possibly due to the 
central government’s policy on birth control (the Han 
are allowed to have only one child, but the minori- 
ties two), the population of the Han Chinese by 1986 
dropped to 39%, and the Uyghurs increased to 46% 
(Muslims of other races, 14%). In 1955, the Sin-kiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Region was set up under the 
guidelines of the 1949 constitution which provided 
that all the national minorities should have the right 
to use their native languages in daily life, to keep 
their traditions, and to have religious freedom. How- 
ever, in the 1970s, by a constitutional amendment, 
minorities’ rights for the preservation of their cultures 
and religious freedom were eliminated. In spite of 
this, Islam is still practised in Sin-kiang. Nowadays it 
is rather a matter of personal belief and practice. 
Under the policy of economic reform in early 1980s, 
mosques were re-opened, and Muslims have been 
allowed to run their own religious schools. As a result, 
Islamic revivalism has been growing gradually there. 
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SINNA, Senna [see sANANDAD]]. 

SINNAR, a town in the modern Sudan 
Republic, often rendered as Sennar. 

Modern Sinnar is now a modest Sudanese provin- 
cial town on the west bank of the Blue Nile about 
170 miles above its confluence with the white Nile. 
During the 19th century it was a regional centre 
of commerce and administration under the Turco- 
Egyptian colonial régime and as such attracted the 
special wrath of the Mahdist movement [see AL- 
mauDIYYA], which destroyed the town in 1885 and 
transformed the demography of the surrounding dis- 
trict. For much of the period 1500-1821 Sinnar served 
as eponymous capital to the Islamic Nubian kingdom 
of the Findj [¢.2.], which embraced much of the north- 
ern Nile-valley Sudan. 

The early Findj kings, like their contemporary 
Ethiopian counterparts, kept a mobile court to dis- 
tribute among the provinces the burden of the royal 
presence. Sinnar entered the historical record in 1523 
as the fixed seat of the treasury of the first Findj 
sultan, and the site was later chosen as permanent 
capital when kings of the second quarter of the 17th 
century brought their roving court to rest. Founda- 
tions for a mosque were laid by Rubat I (1025-54/ 
1616-44) and the building was completed by Badi II 
(1054-92/1644-81). These kings and their immediate 
successors Unsa II (1092-1103/1681-92) and Badr III 
(1103-28/1692-1716) began to sponsor royal caravans 
that opened a flourishing trade with Egypt and the 
Red Sea; by 1700 Sinnar had become a large and 
cosmopolitan city. 

Accounts of European visitors during the reign of 
Badr III afford an image of Sinnar at its apogee. At 
the heart of the capital lay a broad plaza or fashir, 
which served as a bazaar on market days, an occasio- 
nal mustering-ground for soldiers, and a setting for 
periodic state ceremonies such as the delivery of trib- 
ute by the governors of the eight provinces. On one 
side of the fashir was the mosque of fired brick, graced 
with bronze window gratings imported from India. 
On the other stood the royal gate, before it a bench 
where the king appeared on occasion to render jus- 
tice to petitioners, and beyond a vast walled palace 
complex of adobe dominated by two lofty towers. 

Those who lived within the palace were surrounded 
bv the finest luxuries known to the age, but were 
bound by a strict régime of conduct, not all of which 
may now be discerned. The palace housed the royal 
family, construed by Nubian custom in matrilineal 
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terms. The sons of a king lived there in captivity until 
their father died; the high courtiers then elected one 
his successor and executed the rest. A king through- 
out his life was answerable to his electors, and if repu- 
diated should be executed by his maternal uncle, 
entitled sid al-kém. Princesses, the sole transmitters of 
noble status, were given in marriage to the far-flung 
Fiindj vassal lords; a king, in turn, accepted wives— 
normally several hundred—from among the female 
offspring of his noble subordinates. Male children of 
vassal lords also lived in the palace, serving as pages 
and as hostages for the good behaviour of their dis- 
tant fathers. Each provincial governor was assigned 
quarters in the palace from which to conduct his 
affairs while in the capital. The palace also housed 
many other titled officials, some of them slaves, who 
supervised the assessment, collection, storage, and dis- 
bursement of tax-goods collected in kind, who organ- 
ised the royal caravans and conducted exchanges with 
foreign merchants, and who arranged the stockpiling 
or manufacture of arms and munitions and com- 
manded the royal slave corps of cavalry and infantry. 

Surrounding the public edifices of the capital lay 
the homes of lesser courtiers, holy men and crafts- 
men enjoying royal patronage, and the residential 
quarters of traders from every province and many 
foreign lands, each answerable to a patron at court. 
Beyond the town inland lay cemeteries for Muslims 
and non-Muslims, and along the river royal gardens 
for rustic court outings and the cultivation of lemons 
and roses. Within a 40-mile radius of the town proper 
lay an unusually densely-populated district directly res- 
ponsible to the palace and not part of any province. 
West of the river were estates assigned to members 
of the royal family such as the Queen Mother, and 
to prominent holy men with their followers. If the 
inhabitants of these estates resembled their counter- 
parts at better-documented provincial capitals, in ad- 
dition to farming they invested much labour in the 
weaving of long strips of white cotton cloth that pro- 
vided customary garments and served as market place 
currency. East of the river lay widespread perma- 
nent village encampments of slave soldiers and their 
families; they preserved some of the culture of their 
native homes in the Niba Mountains and the Ethio- 
pian borderlands. When travellers of 1700 assessed 
the population of Sinnar at 100,000 souls, it is prob- 
able that the estimate also embraced this wide semi- 
rural conurbation. 

As the 18th century advanced, the opening of Sinnar 
to influences from the Islamic heardands eroded insti- 
tutions vital to Fiindj government, notably matrilineal 
succession and state control over trade. With the col- 
lapse of Fundj kinship discipline, the family hierarchy 
of landed nobility fragmented into bellicose patrilin- 
eages, while some twenty new towns arose as a rising 
middle class of private merchants defied royal pre- 
rogative. In 1762 a clique of base-born (Hamadj) war- 
lords seized power, and at the death of their leader 
Muhammad Abii Likaylik in 1775 the kingdom lapsed 
into half-a-century of civil strife that brought ruin to 
the capital. In 1202/1787-8 the Hamagj commander 
Nasir b. Muhammad Abii Likaylik, having crushed 
an abortive royalist counter-coup, avenged himself by 
systematically firing the highly combustible city and 
its west-bank suburbs. In February 1804 factional 
fighting left the palace complex for two months in 
the hands of a provincial governor, who sacked it 
thoroughly; the capital was then abandoned and all 
factions fell back upon armed camps in the country- 
side. Of these, the slave settlements on the east bank 





were among the most important until they in turn 
were devastated by campaigns of the decade to fol- 
low. At the Turco-Egyptian conquest of 1821 the fashir, 
surrounded by ruins, witnessed the ceremony of sur- 
render that ended the sultanate of Sinnar. 
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SINNAWR (a.) (in rare instances sunndr, sundr) (pl. 
sananir), masculine substantive denoting the cat, and 
synonym of firr (pl. hirara, hirar) and of kitt (pl. kitat, 
kitata) (cf. Latin catus). These three equivalent terms 
which have the feminine in -a for the female cat 
make no distinction between wild and domestic species. 
Among the former, at least four were known in the 
lands of Islam: (a) Feds sylvestris lybica, European wild 
cat, of the Libyan subspecies, with the names kit 
al-khala, kitt al-barr, kadis, in Kabyle amshish boudrar; 
(b) Felis marganta, Sand cat, which has become quite 
rare in Morocco and the western Sahara and is known 
as barrdn, mushsh al-khala; (c) Felis ocreata, Fettered cat, 
its name, daywan, also applicable to the two preced- 
ing species; (d) Felis chaus, Jungle cat, peculiar to Nubia 
and Egypt where it is known as tufah, tuffa, ufa and, 
in Morocco, sabsab, zabzab. 

There are many species of Domestic cat (Fehs 
domestica) produced by interbreeding; two varieties are 
typical in the Orient, Felis maniculata or Egyptian cat 
(stnnawr misri) and Felis angorensis or Persian cat (sinnawr 
shirazi). The Arab lexicographers have supplied a copi- 
ous list of names given to the cat, each evoking a 
particular feature of the diminutive feline; thus, in 
alphabetical order: azram, bass, biss, dam, dimma, hars, 
hans, hariin, harrin, hizdj, kalati, kay‘am, khayda‘, khaytal, 
khizbaz, md’iyya, mishsh, mukhaddish, mukhddish nuwwa, 
shabrama and shunara. The kitten is called dirs (pl. adras, 
duriis) and shibrik (pl. shabank). Alongside all these 
terms, which currently appear somewhat archaic, the 
cat was furthermore endowed with nicknames with 
abi or umm according to its sex, such as abi ghaza- 
wan, abu ‘t-haytham, abi khaddash and abi shammakh. 
In addition, the dialects peculiar to each Muslim region 
have their own names for the cat. Berber-speaking 
groups call it emmashish, mushsh (pl. mushshiten), fem. 
tamushshit (pl. umushshitin), in Tamahakk thkurash. In 
Tunisia, the only term in use is kattits/gattiis (pl. katatis) 
(Low Latin cattus) with the diminutives stiyyed, Ktites 
for the kitten, while in Syria it is dusayn and, in ‘Irak, 
bazziin; the Turkish kedi and Persian gurba are not 
related to Arabic. The sounds typically uttered by the 
cat, mewing, purring, wailing, are represented in 
Arabic, as in most other languages, by onomato- 
poeia; such words are derived from artificial verbal 
roots, usually triliteral. Thus mewing is denoted by 
the roots m-’-w (muwd’), ’-m-w (umd’), m--w (mu@’), 
n-“w (nu'@’), m-w-gh (muwagh), n-w-w (tanwa). According 
to al-Djahiz (Hayawan, iv, 22) the cat is capable of 
modulating its mewing in five different ways to express 
its moods and its needs (hunger, distress, appeals for 
attention, etc.). Purring, an utterance peculiar to felines 
and an expression of contentment, is imitated by the 
terms khurir, kharir, kharkhara and harir. Finally, to 
drive a cat away, the appropriate cry is ghiss! or 
ghasghas' 
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It is through Egypt that the Arabs, like the Hebrews, 
seem to have become acquainted with the domestic 
cat. It had been venerated there since the Pharaonic 
period and enjoyed the privilege of being embalmed 
as a sacred animal (Herodotus, History, ii, 66). On 
the other hand, there is no mention of it either in 
the Bible or in the Kur’4n; it is only later that cer- 
tain Muslim commentators invented the legend accord- 
ing to which a pair of cats was produced, on board 
Noah’s Ark, by a sneeze of the lion, as a means of 
destroying rats and mice which swarmed there and 
were causing considerable damage to the provisions 
of the travellers (Hayawan, i, 146, v, 347-8). 

Al-Djahiz is the first, indeed the only, scholar to 
have spoken extensively and knowledgeably of the cat, 
in his valuable Kiiéb al-Hayawan, and later naturalists 
such as al-Kazwini and al-Damiri only repeated his 
statements. This remarkable polygraph mounts a vigor- 
ous refutation to the assertion of Zoroaster/Zarathustra 
(Zaradusht) and of the Mazdaeans, who claimed that 
the cat is a diabolical animal, while they saw as divine 
creatures the mouse, the weasel and fishes (Hayawdn, 
iv, 298, v, 319-20); a similar idea existed among the 
ancient Arabs, for whom a fanciful superstition held 
that the kutrub [g.v.] (pl. kafanib), one of the categories 
of demons, took on the form of the female cat (al- 
Mas‘tdi, Murig, iii, 320-1 = § 1204). Similarly, he 
castigates those who eat the flesh of the cat; they 
belong, he says, to two categories, one consisting of 
depraved youths, the other of keepers of doves who 
thus eliminated the predatory cats threatening dove- 
cotes. He also denounces the ancient legend accord- 
ing to which eating the flesh of a black cat gives 
protection against spells and enchantments. In fact, 
Islamic law forbids the consumption of the flesh of the 
cat, a prohibition applying to every carnivore equipped 
with canine teeth. Also forbidden were the sale and 
purchase of cats, in deference to an opinion of the 
Prophet Muhammad who was fond of these beasts; 
but some jurists reckoned that this applied only to 
the wild cat and that the domestic cat, in commer- 
cial terms, was of the same status as the ass, the mule 
and the dog (al-Damiri, Hayat, ii, 382). Al-Djahiz 
(Hayawan, v, 339) describes a kind of aversion thera- 
py by means of which cat owners weaned their pets 
from catching pigeons. 

In the 4th/10th century, the “Brothers of Purity” 
(Ikhwan al-Safa’ [q.v.]), as a part of their indictment 
of the cat, proposed in one of their Epistles (Rasa’il, 
ii, 247), a curious, but very logical explanation of the 
domesticity of the cat and the dog, which attach them- 
selves to mankind as a means of ensuring their sub- 
sistence. The phenomenon dates back to the time of 
the murder of Abel (Habil) by his brother Cain (Kabil); 
this was followed by a fratricidal struggle between the 
two lines, and the descendents of Cain, gaining the 
upper hand, set about the systematic slaughter of all 
the livestock of the vanquished, sheep and cattle as 
well as camels and horses. For a long time they feasted 
on these beasts, and this resulted in an accumulation 
of carcases which attracted hordes of wild dogs and 
cats, competing over this abundant and easy source 
of food; henceforward, they remained close to men, 
whose discarded material was sufficient to satisfy their 
daily needs. This interpretation is not devoid of rea- 
son, since scholars of prehistoric times have shown 
that since the Neolithic period, there has been a sym- 
biosis between man and certain species of animal, 
including the dog, which were soon domesticated, be- 
coming accustomed to a reliable source of sustenance 
and to protection from their enemies. 





Al-Djahiz (Hayawdn, passim, esp. v) describes the cat 
in glowing terms, admiring its instinctive cleanliness, 
its agility, its vigilance, its efficiency in the hunting 
of rodents, its attachment to the home of its master, 
its visual acuity in darkness and the affection which 
the female shows towards its offspring, sometimes 
inducing it, he says with a degree of exaggeration, to 
devour them. Furthermore, in spite of its small size, 
the cat, like other much larger felines, the lion, the 
tiger, the panther, has the ability, simply by showing 
itself, to strike fear into camels and elephants [see 
Fit}; the latter, on seeing it, are seized by panic and 
this phenomenon gave rise, according to al-Mas‘udi 
(Murigj, ii, 13-16 = §§ 855-6), to a tactical stratagem 
employed by the kings of Persia, that of releasing cats 
in the path of the elephants forming the vanguard of 
an attacking army. The enemy, trusting in the invul- 
nerability of these pachyderms, saw them suddenly 
turn and flee, charging in the opposite direction and 
causing panic in the ranks. This stratagem was used 
successfully by Hariin b. Misa, valiant warrior of 
Islam and poet, against a king of India who used ele- 
phants when attacking him in his fortress of Multan, 
and the victor recounted the episode himself in a 
score of verses (Hayawén, vii, 76-8). This fear which 
the cat, like the larger felines, is capable of inspiring 
in the largest mammals, has given certain poets the 
notion of comparing it to the lion. On this theme 
there are a number of verses of Muhammad b. Yasir 
al-Riyashi, a contemporary of al-Djahiz (Hayawan, i, 
59, v, 272), and most worthy of note is a fine com- 
position in eight verses by al-Sanawbari [g.v.] (al- 
Magjani al-haditha, ii, 222) in which he expresses (metre 
khafif, rhyme -abi) his affectionate admiration for the 
cat, declaring “It is a veritable lion of the thicket 
both in body and in temperament!” He concludes 
with this magisterial declaration “What an agreeable 
companion, for, when in good mood, it is more loyal 
than all other friends!” In addition, al-Djahiz relates 
that cats were the object of attentive care and pet- 
ting on the part of women of the harems; they painted 
their paws with henna, adorned them with collars and 
jewels and were in the habit of kissing their muzzles. 

The atavastic hostility of the cat in relation to the 
rats and mice on which it preys has, among all peo- 
ples, been a theme much exploited in fables and mor- 
alising tales; the “game of cat and mouse” has served 
as a metaphor for denouncing the law of the strongest 
and for opposing oppression and tyranny exercised 
over the weak, while drawing attention to the caution, 
the ingenuity and the guile which, often, the latter 
demonstrates in escaping and even getting the better 
of his persecutor. This is the theme of nights 900 
and 901 in The Thousand and One Nights with the story 
of “the cat and the mouse” (al-sinnawr wa ’I-fa’r); the 
mistrustful mouse, besieged in his refuge by a cat, 
invokes the Most High and is saved by the unexpected 
arrival of a hunter whose dog loses no time in set- 
tling accounts with the feline. Similarly, in the Book 
of Kalila wa-Dimna {q.v.], the philosopher Bidpay illus- 
trates for the king Dabshalim the theme of true and 
false friendship with the fable of “the rat and the 
cat” (al-djuradh wa ‘l-sinnawr) in which the cat, trapped 
in the meshes of the hunter’s net, implores the rat 
to free him by gnawing through the threads, with a 
thousand oaths and promises. The rat, very wisely, 
sets about the task, but without haste, and waits until 
the arrival of the hunter before severing the last thread; 
on seeing the man, the cat has no option other than 
rapid flight and the rat, rid of this false friend, dis- 
appears safe and unharmed into his burrow. 
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The predatory nature of the cat has given rise to 
a number of metaphorical adages; by comparison with 
the wild cat, it is said adabb min daywan, “a more 
skilled stalker than a wild cat”, and asyad, anz@ min 
daywan “more predatory, more agile than a wild cat”. 
Among expressions relating to the domestic cat are 
athkaf min sinnawr “more lively than the cat” and abarr 
min hirra “more gentle to its little ones than a female 
cat”. On the other hand, the origin of the expression 
ka-anna-hu sinnawr ‘Abd Allah “he is like the cat of ‘Abd 
Allah”, used to say of somebody that, the older he 
becomes the less he is worth, is unknown; in this con- 
text, al-Djahiz indicates (Hayawan, v, 315) that in the 
illegal trade in cats, kittens commanded a much higher 
price than adults, respectively a dirham [q.v.] and only 
a kirai. Finally, a fairly widespread contemporary image 
defines the fool in these terms: /@ ya‘ifu hirr™ min bir 
“he cannot tell a cat from a mouse”. 

The specific qualities attributed to the different bod- 
ily parts of the cat are as varied as they are fanci- 
ful. Al-Kazwini (7th/13th century) and al-Damiri (8th/ 
14th century) supply a list of them (‘Ada’ib, in the 
margins of Hayat, ii, 232 and Haydt, ii, 35, 251, 382). 
Thus the brain of a wild cat blended into a hot infu- 
sion of rocket (Girgjir, Eruca sativa) drunk on an empty 
stomach in the public baths, is beneficial for testicu- 
lar ailments and the retention of urine. The two eyes 
of the cat, dried and burned for purposes of fumi- 
gation, ensure the success of any enterprise. To carry 
on one’s person a cat’s tooth suppresses all nocturnal 
fears, and carrying the heart of a cat in a bag made 
from the skin of this feline guarantees victory over 
any enemy. The gall of a cat mixed with an eye- 
wash induces nyctalopia and, blended with half a 
dirham of oil of jasmine, cures buccal paralysis. The 
gall when dried, pulverised and mixed with kohl con- 
stitutes an eyewash which enables one to see the djinn 
and put them to one’s service; mixed with salt and 
wild cumin (kammiin karmani, Lagoecia cuminotdes) and 
applied to sores and ulcers, it is an efficacious oint- 
ment. The blood of the cat is drunk to cure scurf, 
and that of the black cat is a love-potion; applied to 
the sexual organs, it has an aphrodisiac effect. The 
spleen of a black cat attached to a woman suppresses 
menstruation. Finally, the excrement of the cat has a 
smell which dispels mice and in addition, when diluted 
in oil of myrtle (dwhn al-ds, Myrtus communis) and used 
as an ointment, it cures any fever; pulverised in water, 
it alleviates the pains of gout when smeared on the 
affected areas. 

In botany, a score of plant names refer to the cat. 
Thus the term fashishat al-sananir “herb for cats” is 
apphed to Balm (Melissa officinalis, labiate), the smell 
of which appeals to cats. Cat’s foot (Antennaria dioica, 
composite) is called ridjl al-kitt/al-hirr, “cat’s foot” and 
zufr al-kitt “cat’s claw”, while the Corn crowfoot (Ra- 
nunculus arvensis, ranuncular) and the Asiatic crowfoot 
(R. asiaticus) correspond to kaff al-hirr “cat’s paw”. The 
term ‘ayn al-kitt “cat’s eye” is applied to five plants, 
including three which belong to the family of com- 
positae: (a) Corn camomile (Anthemis arvensis); (b) Camo- 
mile (A. nobilis); (c) Wild camomile (Matricaria chamomilla); 
(d) Water speedwell (Veronica anagallis aquatica, scrofu- 
lar); and (e) Minor phalaris (Phalaris minor, gramina- 
ceous). The “cat’s head” (ra’s al-hirr) is the Hemp 
nettle (Galeopsts, labiate), while the “cat’s tail” (dhanab 
al-kitt) denotes both the Bugloss (Anchusa italica, bor- 
aginaceous) and the Goldylocks (Chrysocoma). As for 
the “long cat’s tail” (dkayl al-kitt), this can be either 
Cat’s tailgrass (Phleum pratense, graminaceous) or Alfa- 
grass (Lygeum spartum, graminaceous). Among papil- 








ionaceous plants the genus Milk vetch (Astralagus) has 
borrowed three names referring to cats: (a) zubb al- 
kutt “cat’s penis” for the variety A. cahiricus; (b) khuzam 
al-kitt “cat’s mignonette” for the varieties A. Forskallit 
and A. cruciatus; and (c) bayd al-kitt “cat’s testicles” for 
the variety A. seeberi. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that in zool- 
ogy the term sinnawr al-zabad “civet cat” is also found, 
denoting the Civet cat (Viverra civetta) of the family of 
Viverridae, but in Arabic as in English, this small 
carnivore of Africa and Asia is more often known in 
the abbreviated form zabdd, sinnawr being omitted. 
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yc) (F. Viré) 

SINUB, Sivorz, modern Turkish Sinop, a town 
and seaport on the north coast of Asia 
Minor, in the classical Paphlagonia, between the 
mouths of the Sakarya {¢.v.] and the Kizil Irmak [¢.2.] 
and about equidistant from the ports of Samsiin and 
Ineboli, 120 km/75 miles to the north-east of Kasta- 
mini [9.v.] (lat. 42° 05' N., long. 35° 09' E.). It is 
the celebrated Lwamn of the ancients and has retained 
this name. Muslim authors know it by the name of 
Santb (Abu ‘I-Fida’, 392, and Ibn Fadl Allah al- 
“‘Umari, Masahk al-absar, ed. Quatremére, in NE, xiii, 
361), Sanib (Ibn Battitta, ii, 348), Sinab (Anon. Giese, 
34; Urudj Beg, ed. Babinger, 73) or Sinab (‘Ashik- 
Pasha-zade, and, following him, all the Turkish histo- 
rians and other writers). The town lies on an isthmus 
running north-eastwards from the mainland, to which 
it joins the peninsula of Boz Tepe Adasi. This posi- 
tion gives the town two harbours, but only that on 
the south, the safer of the two, has remained in use 
since ancient times. The strip of coast behind Sinaib 
is bounded by the great Pontic range which borders 
the Central Anatolian plateau, and is particularly dif- 
ficult to cross directly south of the town. 

1. Pre-Ottoman history. 

The history of Sinope goes back to a remote period. 
It was already an important port for trade with cara- 
vans from Mesopotamia and Cilicia, before it became 
a Greek colony of Milesians, in the 8th century B.C. 
Herodotus, Xenophon and Strabo describe it, but in 
the time of the latter it was no longer the great 
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terminal port for continental trade (cf. Sir W. Ramsay, 
Historical topography of Asia Minor, London 1890, 27). 
The town however retained its importance; in the 
2nd century B.C., it was the capital of Mithridates 
of Pontus and after its capture by Lucullus in 70 
B.C., it knew several centuries of prosperity as a 
Roman colony under the name of Colonia Julia Felix. 
When, under the Byzantine empire, the interior of 
Asia Minor gradually lost its Hellenism, Sinope re- 
mained a commercial city of the first rank. The inva- 
sion of Asia Minor by the Saracens in 217/832 had 
as one result that Theophobos, commander of the 
“Persian” auxiliary troops of the emperor, was pro- 
claimed king of Sinope for a brief period; this episode 
is related by the Byzantine sources Symeon Magister 
and Theophanes Continuatus. 

As the conquest of Asia Minor by the Rim Saldjiiks 
was confined for the first century to the interior of 
the peninsula, Sinope remained Byzantine, but also 
served as a port for the merchants of the Saldjik 
empire, who embarked there for the Crimea (Heyd, 
Histoire du commerce du Levant, i, 298). At the begin- 
ning of the 13th century the town passed into the 
hands of the empire of the Comnenoi of Trebizond. 
The Saldjik sultan ‘Izz al-Din Kay Kubadh took the 
town from them. Ibn Bibi, who gives a detailed 
account of its capture (in Recueil des historiens des Seld- 
joucides, ed. Houtsma, iv, 54 ff.) gives as the date of 
the capture 26 Djumada II 611, corresponding to 
2 November 1214. The Saldjik sultan had taken 
advantage of the discord between the two Greek 
empires, but the immediate pretext for attacking the 
town was the raids which the lord of Sinope (in Ibn 
Bibr and Barhebraeus, Chronicon, ed. Bedjan, 429, 
called Kir Aleks, i.e. Kyr Alexis GComnenos, cf. Fall- 
merayer, Gesch. des Kaisertums Trapezunt, Munich 1827, 
94) had made into Turkish territory. Abu ’l-Fida’ 
seems also to allude to this conquest (Ta’rkk, Istanbul 
1286, iii, 122 under 611/1214-15, cf. Fallmerayer, 
op. cit., 96); in any case, Barhebraeus is wrong in say- 
ing that Alexis was killed by the Saldjiiks. The Byzan- 
tine historians do not mention the taking of Sinope. 

The town was given a Saldjik garrison and the 
church turned into a mosque. Some time afterwards, 
the town was given as a hereditary fief to the celebra- 
ted vizier Mu‘in al-Din Sulayman Parwane [9.v.], who 
built a fine mosque there which is described by Ibn 
Battita. It was about the same time that William of 
Rubruck passed through the town, which he calls Sino- 
polis, on his way to Russia. According to Miinedjdjim 
Bashi, Dja@mi al-duwal, Tkish. tr., iii, 31, the Parwane 
was succeeded at Sinib by his son Mu‘in al-Din 
Muhammad (676-96/1277-97) then by his other son 
Muhadhdhib al-Din Mas‘iid, on whose death in 
700/1301 his lands passed to the lords of Kastamini. 
But another authority (‘Alt, Kiinh al-akhbar, v, 22, quot- 
ing Rahi) says that, after the deposition of the last 
Ram Saldjik (in 707/1307), the Il Khanid Ghazan 
Khan granted all the lands in the north and north- 
west of Asia Minor to Ghazi Celebi, son of the Saldjak 
sultan Mas‘tid. This Ghazt Celebi is well-known in 
history, especially for his bravery in his acts of piracy 
(for example, he dived under the water to destroy the 
keels of enemy vessels) which he committed against 
the Genoese and the Greeks of Trebizond, whose ally 
he had sometimes been. Ibn Battiita (loc. ait.) and 
probably Abu ’I-Fida’ (Takwim al-buldan, ed. Reinaud 
and de Slane, 393), however, make Ghazi Celebi a 
descendant of the Parwane. After his death, Sinub 
was taken by Shudja‘ al-Din Sulayman Pasha, lord 
of Kastamiini [see IsFENDIYAR OGHLU]; it was shortly 











after this event that Ibn Battiita visited the town (ca. 
740/1340). During the 14th century, the town retained 
its importance as a commercial port, connected with 
the interior by a road to Iznik and Bursa (Taeschner, 
Das anatolische Wegenetz, i, 196). Trade was mainly in 
the hands of the Genoese, who probably had a con- 
sulate there since 1351; there was also a Genoese 
colony (Heyd, op. cit, i, 550). Sintib was the last 
refuge of the Isfendiyar Oghlu when the Ottoman 
sultan Bayezid I had attacked them, and in the end, 
they abandoned the town to him in 797/1394-5, 
according to the old Ottoman chroniclers (‘Ashik- 
Pasha-zade, 72; Anon. Giese, 34). After the restora- 
tion of this dynasty by Timir in 805/1402-3, Smnib 
again passed under their rule; it was the seaport by 
which the rebels against the Ottomans, like Shaykh 
Badr al-Din [¢.v.] (cf. Babinger, in Jsi., xi, 60), were 
able to escape under the protection of the Isfendiyar 
Oghlu. It was, however, only in the year 862/1458 
that Mehemmed II definitely incorporated the town 
in his territory by a treaty with the Isfendiyar Oghlu 
Ismail Beg, who received in exchange fiefs in Rim 
Ili. This event is recorded by all the Turkish histori- 
ans and by the Byzantine Ducas and Chalcondylas; 
the latter mention the formidable defences that had 
been erected in the town. 
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2. The Ottoman and modern periods. 
Sinop’s importance in the reign of the Saldjiks and 

Isfendiyar-oghullari, as well as in the Ottoman period, 
lay in its two harbours. In addition, the forests of 
northwestern Anatolia provided the timber needed for 
shipbuilding. In Kaniini Siileyman’s time, peasants 
from the surrounding countryside supplied the Otto- 
man navy’s shipyard, which could build at least fif- 
teen ships in a year, with timber in exchange for a 
tax rebate. At this period, activity in the shipyard 
appears to have been seasonal, and moreover, linked 
to the probability or otherwise of naval warfare. The 
high point of construction activity was apparently 
reached in 979/1571, when 25 galleys were built for 
the Cyprus war. 

The first surviving Ottoman tax register dates from 
892/1487. At this time, the town had a tax-paying 
population of 773 adult males, of whom 176 were 
Christians; the latter were excused from the payment 
of the ispendje [q.v.] and paid a standard sum of 34 
akces as kharadj. This means that with 5 people to a 
household, the town should have contained over 3,500 
inhabitants. At the end of the 9th/15th century, Sinop 
was divided up into 13 Muslim and 6 Christian quar- 
ters; there was a single Friday mosque, probably the 
Ulu Djami‘ (Istanbul, Basbakanlik Arsivi, Tapu Tahnir 
23 m, pp. 335-47). 

A tax register from 937/1530 records Sinop as a 
kada@ centre in the sandjak of Kastamoniti. This source 
records a total of 21 town quarters, with two Friday 
mosques and a medrese, inhabited by 611 taxpaying 
households; 378 were Muslims and 233 Christians. A 
further register dated 968/1560-1, which records 1,003 
taxpayers, gives a more detailed overview of the Sinop 
population (Tapu Tahrir 327, 454 ff). Among the 
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fourteen Muslim town quarters, the most populous 
was that surrounding the mosque of Sultan ‘Ala’ al- 
Din. Another mosque still in existence today, the 
Mesdjid-i Ulu Beg, also formed the centre of a small 
quarter (inscription dated 760/1358-9). The Christian 
population lived in seven quarters; all except the 
Tersane (naval dockyards) and the ‘Arabpinari quar- 
ters had a church for a centre. The “Biiyiik kilise” 
may have been the sanctuary of St. Phocas; but few 
people lived here, the largest Christian quarter being 
that of ‘Arabpinari. 

The last extant éahrir documenting Sinop dates from 
the reign of Sultan Murad III (Ankara, Tapu ve 
Kadastro Genel Miidiirliigii, Kuyudu kadime 200, fol. 
90b ff., 990/1582), and differs from its predecessor 
only in a few details. Among the Muslim inhabitants, 
we find 13 garrison soldiers recorded; but in a sense 
the entire population did guard duty. From the times 
of Mehmed the Conqueror, they had been rewarded 
for this service by an exemption from many other 
dues and obligations. As confirmed by all sultans up 
to Murad II, the inhabitants of Sinop could not be 
called upon to work on fortress construction, nor could 
they be obliged to serve as rowers or imperial fal- 
coners. In addition, they could not be forced to move 
to any other location, that is, they were exempt from 
the deportations known as _stigiin. In addition, the 
inhabitants of Sinop were excused payment of the 
‘awarid-i diwaniyye. 1,677 adult males benefited from 
these exemptions, among whom 940 were recorded 
as single. Christians numbered 233 households and 
almost 300 bachelors. The total population should 
have numbered between 3,700 and 4,700. 

At the end of the 10th/16th century, economic 
activity seems to have been modest; our tax register 
records a small dyehouse and fishing weirs (dalan). 
Bidding for the farm of the Sinop customs in the sec- 
ond half of the 10th/16th century seems to have 
started at 27,000 akées; these dues were earmarked 
for the pay of the garrison soldiers. Polish merchants 
occasionally passed through the town on their way to 
Aleppo, and slaves were imported from the northern 
shores of the Black Sea. By the next century, the 
town seems to have been in difficulty, partly due to 
the damage caused by Cossack attacks. In one instance, 
a band of raiders even occupied the town for a short 
while. An account dated 1049/1639-40 documents 
repairs to the fortifications: the foundations of the 
citadel were strengthened, the tower over the gate 
known as Orta Kapu was repaired. Quite possibly 
these repairs were undertaken to guard against another 
Cossack raid. 

Two accounts of Sinop as in the mid-]1]th/17th 
century stem from Ewliya Celebi and Katib Celebi. 
According to Ewliya, the town possessed 24 quarters 
and eight gates; one of the gates was located near 
the dockyards. After the Cossack raid, the fortress 
commander was obliged to remain in the town at 
all times. The Christians lived outside the walls; 
Ewliya thought that they numbered 1,100 families, 
with one hundred of them assigned to the upkeep of 
the fortress. 

Among public buildings, both Ewliya and Katib 
Celebi noted the ‘Ala al-Din mosque. According to 
the first, this building boasted a fine mihrab of carved 
marble, and he praised it highly, comparing it to the 
mihrab of the Ulu Djami‘ in Bursa; but it had dis- 
appeared by the 13th/19th century. Ewliya also noted 
the existence of an Ayasofya mosque, known from 
10th/16th century sources as “Kiiciik Ayasofya”, and 
which he described as an “ancient building”. There 








seems to have been a notable increase in the num- 
ber of pious foundations, possibly in connection with 
the strengthening of the town’s defences after the 
Cossack raid. The medrese of ‘Ala’ al-Din (today the 
Sinop Museum) was functioning at the time, in addi- 
tion to numerous Kur’4n schools. 

Paul of Aleppo, who accompanied Patriarch Ma- 
carius on his travels to Russia, gives another fairly 
full description of Sinop in 1069/1658. This writer 
claims that the pasha of Kastamonu, in whose district 
Sinop was located, was not permitted entry into the 
town, and even kapugjus from the sultan’s palace, 
bringing an order from the ruler, were only allowed 
in three to four at a time. The Christians, whose 
djizya served to pay the soldiers, still lived outside the 
walls, where they possessed seven churches. In the 
event of Cossack attacks they were allowed to seek 
shelter within the walls. As slaves were still being 
imported in large numbers, even the Christian inhab- 
itants of the town owned them. 

Later visitors paint a less optimistic picture. Joseph 
Pitton de Tournefort, who visited Sinop in 1112- 
13/1701, describes a much neglected fortress manned 
by a few Janissaries, while the Greek quarter extra 
muros was unprotected. Bernard Rottiers, who visited 
Sinop before 1829, noted that the naval shipyard at 
Sinop was small, but the ships turned out were of 
excellent quality, so that merchants sometimes pur- 
chased permission to have their own vessels constructed 
there. At this time, Sinop exported rice, fruit, skins 
and hides as well as timber. 

According to the count of taxpayers undertaken in 
1831, the district of Sinop, still a kad@ in the wilayet 
of Kastamoni, was inhabited by 7,137 Muslim males. 
Since it was the aim of this count to assess military 
potential, Christians, women and presumably small 
children were not counted. Von Moltke passed by 
Sinop on his way to Samsun, and was favourably 
impressed by the durability of the houses and the 
activity of the naval arsenal. Collas and Texier, whose 
books were published in 1864 and 1862 respectively, 
mention the recently-instituted steamship connection 
to Istanbul; but both felt that Sinop was declining, 
According to Collas, this was due to the successful 
competition of Inebolu for the exportation of the 
region’s principal products, namely nuts, skins and 
hides. However, the unwalled parts of Sinop had suf- 
fered severe damage in the Ottoman-Russian naval 
engagement 1853, which began the Crimean War. 

Reconstruction must have followed fairly soon, for 
Cuinet, whose data concern the years around 1890, 
paints a much more hopeful picture. Sinop at this 
time contained a mere 1,790 houses, that is, only 
about 100 more than the number of households reg- 
istered in 990/1582; this figure corresponded to a 
total population of 9,749, of which 5,041 were Mus- 
lims. However, he gained the impression that Sinop 
was small but active, growing not only by virtue of 
its expanding trade, but also because the summer sea- 
son attracted holiday makers to the seashore. As to 
the agricultural hinterland, it produced mainly wheat, 
maize and tobacco. 

Due to the relative isolation of Sinop, the town 
was first used as a place of banishment during the 
reign of Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid I], a tradition which 
was continued under the following governments. As a 
result, the town is frequently mentioned in short stories 
and memoirs dealing with the late Ottoman and 
Republican periods. Refik Khalid (Karay [g.v.]) wrote 
a story (Shaka’) set in this town in 1915, while the 
journalist Zekerya Sertel describes the atmosphere of 
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the middle 1920s in his Hatrlad:klanm (Istanbul 1968). 
After the Republican government had transformed the 
inner fortress into a prison, the novelist and short 
story writer Sabahattin Ali [9.v.] spent several months 
there, reflected in the tragic short story Duwvar. 

Up to the present time, the district of Sinop has 
remained agricultural (82.5% of all economically active 
persons in 1980). Apart from grain agriculture, forestry 
is significant, while fishing is much less so. Some agri- 
cultural growth was achieved after 1950, when roads 
were constructed and Sinop became accessible not 
only by sea but also from the Anatolian mainland as 
well. The road connection to Samsun has come to 
be of economic importance, but the port of Sinop 
has not been able to keep up with that of its larger 
competitor only a short distance away. 

Sinop is now the chef-lieu of an i or province of 
the same name. The population of the town in 1970 
was 45,800, and that of the i 265,000. 
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oe (SuraryA Farogui) 

SIPAHI (P.), from the Persian sipah, sipah “army”, 
hence basically meaning soldier. It has given such 
European words as English sepoy (see below, 2.) and 
French spaht (see below, 3.). 

1. In the Ottoman empire. 

Here, sipahi had the more specific meaning of “cav- 
alryman” in the feudal forces of the empire, in con- 
trast to the infantrymen of the professional corps of 
the Janissaries [see yEN1 GERI]. Such feudal cavalry- 
men were supported by land grants (dirhk “living, 
means of livelihood”) at different levels of income 
yield. Below the khdss [9.v.] lands granted to mem- 
bers of the higher echelons of the administrations and 
army, the mass of the sipahis were supported by fmdrs 
{g.v.] or, giving a superior income, zi‘dmets [g.v.], the 
revenues from such land grants being known in gen- 
eral as mal-i mukatele “fighting money”. As an encour- 
agement to sipahis to perform their military duties 
properly, as well as the inducement of promotion from 
holder of a fimar to one of a zi‘dmet, bonuses might be 
granted (éerakki “advancement”). 

The sipahis of a province were under the supreme 
command of the provincial governor (beylerbeyi [see 
BEGLERBEG!]), who called them to the colours when 
need for a campaign arose, although in later times, 





at least, it was possible to compound for absence by 
a financial payment. Conditions of service varied; some 
were always obliged to turn out (the eshkingjis “those 
who ride out to war”), whilst others turned out in ro- 
tation (b-newbet). The lowest category of fmar-holding 
sipahis merely served personally, with their mount, but 
those with higher incomes had to bring with them at 
least one fully-equipped and mounted man-at-arms 
(Gebel “dressed in a mailed coat”), up to a maximum 
of five; zi‘@met-holding sipahis might have as many as 
eighteen men-at-arms in their train. 

There was no formal system of training, as had 
been the case e.g. amongst the Mamliks of Egypt 
[see FuR@sIv¥A; MAYDAN], but since the land grants 
could only descend hereditarily to the sons or descend- 
ants of sipahis or djebelis, who had normally been 
brought up to the profession of arms and were capable 
of performing military service, a level of competence 
could be maintained. On a sipahi’s death, his land 
grant usually passed to his son, although if the latter 
was still a minor, his required military service had to 
be performed by a Gebel substitute. If there was no 
heir at all or no capable heir, the grant reverted to 
the state, with its revenues collected ad intenm by the 
mewkiifatct [g.v.], and it could then be granted out 
subsequently to some other deserving warrior. 

There are no reliable figures for the total number 
of sipahis and their gebels in the empire during its 
heyday, and neither the sultans nor the administra- 
tion probably ever knew the exact number anyway; 
a possible figure is ca. 150,000, spread over both 
Anatolia and Rumelia. Before the Ottomans came up 
against trained, professional armies of the European 
powers, the feudal forces probably formed the most 
numerous and formidable part of the Ottoman army, 
since the élite force of the Janissaries was a numer- 
ically restricted one. But as with their mediaeval 
European counterparts, the feudal knights, there was 
always the disadvantage that land-grant holders might 
be reluctant to leave their sources of income and local 
power and go to fight on distant frontiers. To counter 
this, at a general call to arms, the Ottoman state 
allowed one in ten sipahis to remain at home, and if 
a summer campaign tured into a prolonged one 
requiring winter quarters in the field, some sipdhis 
were allowed to return home and collect the revenues 
from the estates which supported the fighting forces. 

When in later times the Ottomans had to face the 
European professional armies, their feudal forces were 
at an obvious disadvantage compared to troops paid 
to remain in the field as long as money could be 
found to support them. Hence by the early 19th cen- 
tury, the sipahis had become an obsolete element in 
the Ottoman forces, which were themselves from the 
times of Selim III and Mahmid II [¢.w. and nizAm-1 
DJEDID] beginning to evolve into a more modern, uni- 
formed and professionally-trained army. Hence dur- 
ing the Tanzimat [g.v.] period, in 1263/1847, all timar 
and zt‘Gmet holders were required to exchange these 
for a monetary payment equivalent to half the income 
from the land grant. 

The term sipahi was also applied to one of the six 
cavalry divisions of the Ottoman standing army, whose 
creation may date back as far as the reigns of Murad 
I (761-91/1360-89 [g.v.]} or even Orkhan (724-61/ 
1324-60 [g.v.]}, and which took up the favoured posi- 
tion in battle on the sultan’s right; the term was, in- 
deed, applied in a general sense to the whole of the 
cavalry in the standing army. 
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2. In North Africa. 

The term was used in late, pre-modern North 
Africa, in which, from the time of the Ottoman con- 
quest (or, from the very beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury for Tunis), Séa’ihiyya (sing. Sibaht), denoted a corps 
of mounted gendarmerie. It was then used in the 19th 
and early 20th centuries for troopers of the corps of 
locally-raised cavalry organised by the French army 
there, with the term passing into French as Spahi. 

A corps of 600 Moorish “Espahies” are already 
recorded at Tunis in 1614. Hammida Bey (1631-59) 
is said to have created three other corps (odjaks) of 
Sipahis in the interior of the country, at Kayrawan, 
al-Kaf and Badja. At the side of these ogjaks of “Arab” 
Sipahis, recruited from the local people, there existed 
an ogjak of Turkish Sipahis, recruited from amongst 
the Janissaries. Each Sipahi odjak was commanded by 
an Agha. The Tunis ogjak was the most important in 
the Regency, being commanded by a Bash Agha 
recruited from the leading commanders of the army, 
assisted by a lieutenant (Aaériya) and a secretary (khidja). 
This number of odjaks remained constant up to the 
19th century, when under the government of Ahmad 
Bey, three new corps were raised in the Sahil, the 
Djarid and the A‘rad (Kabis, Gabés). If, at the out- 
set, the number of Sipahis was 600, ca. 1788 there 
were as many as 2,000 (Arab) ones, comprising one- 
tenth of the Beylical forces. From 1830 onwards, after 
the creation of a regular army, the Sipahi odjaks lost 
some of their importance; ca. 1840 the odjak of the 
Turks disappeared, being incorporated into the regi- 
ment of cavalry. 

Within the Regency of Tunis, the Sipahis’ task 
included accompanying the Bey on his progresses and 
the maintenance of order in the interior of the coun- 
try; some were permanently stationed at the Bardo 
(the Bey’s palace), the rest resided in their own tribes. 
The Sipahis acted as escorts for the tax collectors, 
and in time of war, were required to mobilise and 
participate in the movements of the army encamp- 
ments. They levied an annual honorarium, received 
their mount, allotments of fodder and forage, and 
benefited by exemptions from taxes and duties. 

In the Regency of Algiers, the Sipahi ogjaks appear 
at around the same time as in Tunis; there were like- 
wise Turkish ones recruited from the Janissaries, and 
indigenous ones from the local population. At the end 
of the 18th century, the Agha of Algiers could count 
on 700 Sipahis, not counting those of the Bey. Their 
duties were similar to those of their colleagues at 
Tunis. 

In 1789, Venture de Paradis was struck by the 
importance of this corps in the social hierarchy at 
Algiers. The position of a SipahT was especially sought 
by rich persons; in order to have a chance of enter- 
ing their ranks, the Bash Agha of the Sipahis who, 
as at Tunis, was recruited from amongst the Janissary 
officers, had to be bought over. The Sipahis in the 
Algiers Regency received neither honoraria nor sala- 
ries, and the cost of mounts and of fodder and for- 
age was at their own charge. But in both Regencies, 
they could profit from handsome windfalls, pots of 
wine and allowances. 

In Tripolitania, Sipahi ogjaks are recorded from 
1580 on the occasion of their interference in the polit- 
ical affairs of that Regency, at a time when they were 
commanded by Haydar Pasha (see Bagsvekalet Arsivi, 








Istanbul, Mithimme defteri no. 62, dated 12 Dhu 
‘1-Ka‘da 990/8 December 1580). These troops had 
the same role and the same duties as the Sipahis in 
the other Regencies. 
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3. In India. 

In India both the French and the British adopted 
the word, which seems to have reached them through 
the Portuguese, the former writing it cipaye or cipai, 
and the latter sepoy, seapoi, seapoy, seapy, cephoy, sipoy, 
etc., but there both nations have applied it since the 
beginning of the 18th century to natives of India 
trained, armed and clad after the European fashion 
as regular infantry soldiers. Regiments of sepoys were 
first raised and employed by the French. In 1748 
Dupleix raised several battalions of Muslim infantry, 
armed in the European fashion, and in 1759 Lally 
wrote to the Governor of Pondicherry: “De quinze 
mille cipayes, dont l’armée est censée composée, j’en 
compte a peu prés huit cens sur la route de Pon- 
dichéry”. Stringer Lawrence soon imitated Dupleix in 
forming regular battalions of sepoys in Madras, and 
in 1757 a force of sepoys accompanied Lord Clive 
when he left Madras in order to recover Calcutta. 
The military establishment of Bengal had consisted of 
one company of artillery, four or five companies of 
European infantry, and a few hundred natives armed 
in their own fashion, but after the recovery of Calcutta 
from the Nawwab Siradj al-Dawla a force of Madras 
sepoys was used to form the nucleus of an army for 
Bengal, and 2,000 sepoys fought at the battle of Plassey 
in June, 1757. About the same time, sepoys were 
raised and employed in Bombay, and European adven- 
turers in native states raised and drilled battalions of 
sepoys for their masters. 

In 1795 the infantry of the three Presidency armies 
was organised in regiments of two battalions each, 
each battalion consisting of eight battalion and two gre- 
nadier companies. Of such regiments Bengal possessed 
twelve, Madras eleven, and Bombay four, with an 
additional marine battalion. Henceforward the three 
armies grew on divergent principles and with differ- 
ent organisations. The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-8 shat- 
tered the old Bengal army and seriously affected that 
of Bombay, but both were reconstituted and remod- 
elled. Early in the 20th century Lord Kitchener, then 
commander-in-chief in India, formed the three Pres- 
idency armies into one Indian army, which fought 
with distinction in the two World Wars until it was 
divided between Pakistan and India in 1947. The 
Native States within British India also had their own 
armies prior to 1947, 
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pees (T.W. Harc*) 

SIPAHSALAR [see 1sPAHSALAR]. 

SIPIHR, “celestial sphere”, nom-de-plume (takhal- 
lus) of the Persian historian and man of let- 
ters, Mirza Muhammad Taki of Kashan (d. Raby‘ II 
1297/March 1880). After a studious youth spent in 
his native town, he settled definitely in Tehran, where 
he found a patron in the poet-laureate (malik al-shu‘ara’) 
of Fath ‘Ali Shah. On his accession (1250/1834), Mu- 
hammad Shah appointed him his private panegyrist 
(maddah-t khassa) and secretary and accountant in the 
treasury (munsht wa-mustawft-1 diwan). The same Shah 
entrusted him with the composition of a universal his- 
tory. Nasir al-Din Shah also encouraged him in this 
enterprise and in 1272/1853 conferred on him the 
title of isdn al-Mulk (“Tongue of the State”). De Gobi- 
neau, who had known him, speaks of his “gravité docte 
et administrative” in contrast to the “facgons légéres 
et riantes” of his colleague Rida Kuli Khan Hidayat. 

The book entitled Barahin al-‘Adjam finished by 
Sipihr in 1251/1835 deals with Persian prosody; it 
is illustrated by examples from the Persian classical 
poets. His own verses are cited in anthologies, e.g. 
the Madjma‘ al-fusah® of Rida Kult Khan [¢.2.], ii, 
156-81; they show technical skill but lack originality 
and taste. Sipihr’s universal history, pretentiously called 
the Nastkh al-tawarikh “Effacer of chronicles”, was con- 
tinued, for the early Islamic period, by his son ‘Abbas 
Kult, and then Sipihr himself took up the history of 
his patrons the KAdjars; this is the only part of the 
work of any originality and importance, and goes up 
to 1273/1857. It was much used by early chroniclers 
of the Babi movement [see BABIs], such as de Gobi- 
neau, Kazimbek and Browne, with the latter paying 
tribute to Sipihr’s candour and accuracy (most recent 
edition by M.B. Bihbidr of the Ta’rikh-i Kadjariyya, 
4 vols., Tehran 1385/1965). 

Bibliography: See Storey, i, 152-4, 1247 (on the 
complex construction and printing history of the 
Nasikh al-tawarikh), iiti/1, 199-200 (on the Barahin 
al-‘Adjam);, Storey-Bregel, i, 480-7. Also A. de Gobi- 
neau, Trois ans en Aste, Paris 1859, 454, 461-2; idem, 
Les religions et les philosophies dans l’Asie Centrale, Paris 
1866, 157; E.G. Browne, A ‘raveller’s narrative wmit- 
ten to illustrate the episode of the Bab, Cambridge 1891, 
ti, 173-84; idem, LHP, iv, 326, 344, 413; Rypka et 
alii, Hist. of Iranian literature, 344; Abbas Amanat, 
Resurrection and renewal. The making of the Babi move- 
ment in Iran, 1844-1850, Ithaca and London 1989, 
index. _ (V. Minorsky*) 
SIPIHRI, SunrAs (1928-80), Iran’s most famous 

20th-century painter and a leading modernist 
Persian poet. Born in Kashan, where he finished 
elementary and high school, Sipihri received a col- 
lege degree from the College of Fine Arts at Tehran 
University in 1953. His first exhibition of paintings 
took place that same year. His first book of poems 
had appeared in 1951. Other volumes of poetry fol- 
lowed, with his collected poems appearing in 1977 in 
Hasht kitab (“Eight Books”). 








In 1957 Sipihri made his first trip abroad, mainly 
to London and Paris, participating in a lithography 
course at l’Ecole des Beaux Arts. To subsequent trips 
to Tokyo, India, Europe, the United States, Greece 
and Egypt can be traced influences in his paintings. 
In the mid-1960s began a period of many Sipihri 
exhibitions in Iran and abroad, which brought him 
to the forefront of Iranian painting. From that period 
also, Sipihri’s productivity as a poet established him 
as a leading modernist. Sipihrt never married and 
was a retiring, private and gentle person, much liked 
and loved by people who knew him well. He died 
of leukemia in April 1980 and was buried at a Muslim 
religious shrine in a village near Kashan. 

Simplicity is a quality of Sipihri’s art. His paint- 
ings, mostly inspired by nature, mainly landscape and 
some village scenes, exhibit splashes of hopeful colour 
in scenes of brown and other earth colours. The same 
simplicity in Sipihri’s poetry communicates apprecia- 
tion of life’s individual moments. Sipihri is the Iranian 
nature poet par excellence. His work recalls that of 
European Romantics in its love of nature and some- 
times child-like wonder, while its communication of 
belief in the unity of existence and the presence of 
divine creativity in nature seem rooted in Eastern 
gnosticism. Unlike other modernist Iranian poets, who 
are mostly secular-minded, anti-clerical with respect 
to Iran’s Twelver Shi‘i heritage, and not inclined to 
find inspiration in Islamic imagery, Sipihri uses images 
from religion, including allusions to the Kur’4n. Some 
readers consequently find his poetry neo-Sifi. But 
these lines from his most famous poem, Sida-yi pay-i 
ab (1964), suggest a personal and individual poetic 
outlook and philosophy other than Sufi religiosity: “I 
am a Muslim. My Mecca is a rose. My mosque is 
a spring. ... My Kaaba lies by the water.” 

Bibliography: Sipihri, Hasht kitab, "Tehran 1979; 
idem, Muntakhabat-i ashGr, Tehran, 1986; idem, Utak- 

i abi wa du niwishta-yi digar, 1990; idem, Tarkha wa 

itidha-yi Sipihri, nakkash-i badtha-nigar wa salshumdar-i, 

zindigt wa ‘asr-i Suhrab Sipihri, 1991; L. Golistan, 

Suhrab Sipihri: shar, nakkash, 1980; (28 colour pls. 

of paintings); D. Shayegan, Oasis d’emeraude. Paris 

1982 (Fr. trs.); K. Emami, Water’s footsteps: a poem, 

in Iranian Studies, xv (1982), 97-116 (Eng. tr. of Sida- 

yi pay-t ab and notes); D. Martin, The expanse of 
green. Poems of Sohrab Sepehry, Los Angeles 1988 (Eng. 
trs.); D. Ashiri, K. Imami, and H. Ma‘simi 

Hamadant, Paydmj dar rah: nazari ba shir wa nakkashi- 

yt Suhrab Sipihri,"*Tehran 1992 (chronology and 

bibl.); §. Husayni, Nilifar-i khamiish: nazari ba shi‘r-i 

Suhrab Sipihri, 1992 (useful analysis and full bibl., 

‘A. Dihbashi, Sida- pay-i ab. Yadwara-yi Suhrab Sipihri, 

1996. i oe (M.C. Hitimann) 

SIR BANI YAS, Djazirat (“the ultimate place of 
destination of the Bani Yas” [see YAs, BANO]), the 
name of an off-shore island in the western half 
of the embayment in the Gulf, between the Abii Zaby 
coast and Katar [g.v.], belonging to Abii Zaby. The 
island is mentioned in 1580 as “Sirbemiast” by the 
Venetian traveller Gasparo Balbi (Slot, The Arabs of 
the Gulf, 37-9, 50). Some of the islands in this part 
of the Gulf, including Sir Bani Yas, Ghagha, al-Yasat 
and particularly Dalma, were inhabited during the 
winter months by groups of the Banu Yas, while dur- 
ing the summer they became overcrowded by the 
influx of pearl fishermen coming usually from what 
are now the United Arab Emirates [see AL-IMARAT 
AL-‘ARABIYYA AL-MUTTAHIDA in Suppl.], Katar and 
Bahrayn, the majority of the inhabitants being ac- 
knowledged as belonging to Abi Zaby. The oil con- 
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cessions of the 1930s necessitated the precise demar- 
cation of the frontiers, the ownership of some of the 
islands becoming a matter of dispute between Katar 
and Aba Zaby. A decision was reached in 1961 and 
again in 1969. The islands of Halil, al-Ashat and 
Shira‘th were considered as belonging to Katar, and 
those of Dayyina and Sir Bani Yas to Abu Zaby. 
Bibliography: Muhammad Morsy Abdullah, The 

United Arab Emirates. A modem history, London-New 

York 1978; B,J. Slot, The Arabs of the Gulf, 1602- 

1784, Leidschendam (the Netherlands) 1993; see 

also the bibls. to the articles mentioned in the text. 

q (E. van DonzeEL) 

SIR DARYA, conventional form Syr Darya, a 
river of Central Asia and the largest in that re- 
gion. The Turkish element in the name, sir, is not 
actually found before the 10th/16th century; in the 
following century, the Khiwan ruler and historian Abu 
‘1-Ghazi Bahadur Khan [¢.v.] calls the Aral Sea “the 
Sea of Sir’ (Sir Teitizi). 

1. In the early and mediaeval periods. 

The Sir Darya flows through the present republics 
of Kirgizia, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Kazakhstan 
down from the northwestern slopes of the Tien Shan 
Mountains to the Aral Sea [q.v.]. It is formed by the 
confluence in the eastern part of the Farghana [9.v.] 
valley of the Narin/Naryn and Tar or Kara Darya 
rivers and has a length of 2,200 km/1,370 miles from 
that confluence and one of 2,900 km/1,800 miles from 
the source of the Naryn. Its water capacity is fed by 
melting snow in the Tien Shan and, to a lesser extent, 
by glaciers there and by rain. The lower reaches are 
frozen over from December to March/April. In the 
high-water period March/April to August/September 
it carries down vast quantities of silt, which used to 
push out its delta at the Aral Sea (before the present 
disastrous shrinkage and salinisation of that Sea) by 
a considerable amount each year (see 2. below). The 
river has numerous tributaries into its upper and 
middle reaches before it starts to skirt the northeast- 
ern fringe of the Kizil Kum desert, the last signifi- 
cant one being a right-bank affluent, the Arys. 

The Sir Darya thus has its origin in that region 
of modern Kirgizia known in mediaeval Islamic times 
by the Turkish name Yeti Su “[land of] the seven riv- 
ers”, Russian Semiretye. The indigenous population 
in mediaeval times always regarded the Kara Darya 
as the upper source of the Sir Darya. The district 
between the Narin and the Kara Darya has for long 
been known in Persian as Miyan ridan and in Turkish 
as Iki su arasi. Whether there were any signifi- 
cant irrigation canals led out from it in mediaeval 
times, as was certainly the case from the lower Ami 
Darya [9.v.] or Oxus, is unclear; al-Mukaddasi’s men- 
tion of a khakd or canal 140 farsakhs long between 
Khudjand in Farghana and Usrishana [q.w.] (22 n. 
m, only in the Istanbul ms.) is unconfirmed by other 
sources. 

In Western Europe, the Sir Darya is still frequently 
called by its old Greek name of Jaxartes; a Pahlavi 
form YakhSart is assumed and explained by J. Mar- 
quart (Die Chronologie der alttirkischen Inschriflen, Leipzig 
1898, 6) as yakhsha arta “true, genuine pearl”. Against 
this explanation is the fact that in the numerous per- 
sonal and geographical names compounded with arta, 
this component is always found at the beginning of 
the word. Yet the word yakhsha “pearl” seems actu- 
ally to be contained in the name; the Chinese (Cin- 
éu-ho) and Old Turkish (Yinéi dgiiz) names of the river 
have the same meaning. The Chinese transcription of 
the native name is given as Yao-sha (E. Bretschneider, 








Mediaeval researches from eastern Asiatic sources, London 
1888, i, 75), Yau-sha (F. Hirth, Nachworte zur Inschrift 
des Tonjukuk, 81, in W. Radloff, Die alttiirkischen Inschnif- 
ten der Mongolei, 2nd series, St. Petersburg 1899) or 
Yo-sha (E. Chavannes, Documenis sur les Toukiue (Tures) 
occidentaux, St. Petersburg 1903). In the Muslim period 
the initial y seems to have disappeared in the land 
itself; the Arabic (al-Birini, a/-Kaniin al-Mas‘idi, in 
A. Sprenger, Post- und Reiserouten, etc., Leipzig 1864, 
32) and Persian (Hudiid al-alam, tr. Minorsky, 118) 
manuscripts have Khashart: this form and not as Mar- 
quart assumes (Die Chronologie, etc., 5), Yokhshart was 
probably in Ibn Khurradadhbih, 178, 1. 2. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 178, 1. 4, mentions the name Kankar 
which also appears in Chinese transcription (K’ank’t) 
and was used probably on the central course of the 
river only: cf. Daryad-i Gang from Firdawst, in Gr. ft. 
Ph., ii, 445. The Arabs introduced the name Sayhin 
for the Sir Darya like Djayhiin for the Ama Darya 
(cf. the names Djayhan and Sayhan in the south- 
eastern frontiers of Asia Minor). In the Nuzhat al-kuliib 
of Hamd Allah Kazwini (ed. Le Strange, 217, 16, tr. 
and n., ibid., ii, 210) appears the Gul Zaryiin which 
seems to occur nowhere else. Blochet explains this 
word (in Le Strange, loc. cit.) as the Mongol gul sen- 
kin = “cold river”, probably wrongly, as the order of 
words should be reversed. The river is usually called 
in Arabic and Persian sources after towns and dis- 
tricts on its banks, most frequently “river of Khudjand” 
(Khudjand is now the only town situated immediately 
on the bank of the Sir Darya). This name also was 
adopted by the Mongols (Bretschneider, doc. ci., in 
Chinese transcriptions Ho-shan-mu-lien, for Mongol mairen 
“river”). Also occasionally found, since the Kara Darya 
flowed past the mediaeval town, important under the 
Karakhanids [see mek KHANs], of Ozkend [q.v.] or 
Uzkend, is the name “river of Ozkend” (e.g. in Hudid 
al-Glam, tr. 72). Other names include: river of Banakat, 
or Fanakat (in Yakit, Mu‘gjam, i, 740: Banakit), after 
the town on the right bank near the mouth of the 
Angren said to have been destroyed by Cingiz Khan 
(this destruction is not recorded by contemporaries); 
river of Shahrukhiyya after the town built by Timir 
in 794/1392 on the site of the destroyed Banakat 
(Zafar-ndma, Calcutta 1888, ii, 636); river of Akhstkat 
(ibid., i, 441) or Akhsikath [¢.v.]; and river of Caé or 
Shash, after the great oasis of Ciréik. 

There were many towns along the course of the 
Sir Darya, especially numerous in the fertile Farghana 
valley. On the middle course lay such provinces as 
Usrishana and [lak [9.v. in Suppl.], and the frontier 
towns of Utrar [¢.v.] and Isfidjab [¢.v. in Suppl.}, for 
it was here that the river valley entered the lands of 
the pagan Turks. At the mouth of the river three 
towns are mentioned in the geographers of the 4th/ 
10th century, including the Oghuz foundation of 
Yangi-kant (Ar. al-Karya al-haditha, Pers. Dih-i Naw; 
see C.E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their empire in Afghan- 
istan and eastern Iran, Edinburgh 1963, 212-13), Djand 
and Khuwara [see on these, DJAND, in Suppl.]. 

In the 4th/10th century the Sir Darya is mentioned 
as a navigable river along with the Ami-Darya (al- 
Mukaddasi, 323, 1); in “times of peace or of truce”, 
food supplies were brought to Karyat al-Haditha by 
water (Ibn Hawkal, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 489). Naviga- 
tion is now interrupted by the rapids of Begovat 
which begin at the village of Kosh-Tegermen, 15 miles 
below Khudjand. These rapids seem to be nowhere 
mentioned in Muslim sources; Djuwayni’s story 
(Ta’rikh-1 Djahan-gusha, tr. Boyle, i, 92-4) of the siege 
of Khudjand by the Mongols in 1220, and the 
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adventurous flight of the commander Timir Malik, 
presupposes an uninterrupted passage by water from 
Khudjand to the towns on the lower course of the 
Sir Darya (cf., e.g. d’?Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, i, 
225-6). After the foundation of Russian rule on the 
lower course of the Sir Darya (since 1847) an attempt 
was made to introduce steam navigation on the river; 
the steamers of the Aral fleet went up the Sir Darya 
also and had their most important anchorage at the 
town of Kazalinsk founded by the Russians. After this 
service ceased in 1882, no further such attempts were 
made, although several times proposed; traffic on the 
Sir Darya was maintained solely by boats of native 
construction (kayik). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion’, London 1968, 155-79; idem, K istorii oro- 
sheniya Turkestana, St. Petersburg 1914, repr. in 
Sodineniya, iii, Moscow 1965, 210-33; Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 433-4, 476-89. 

(W. BartHotp-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

2. The colonial and modern periods. 

With the submission of the Kazakh steppes in the 
1830s, at a time when Anglo-Russian rivalry was be- 
coming strong, the Tsarist armies formed a fortified 
line along the Sir Darya which allowed them to 
occupy without difficulty in 1864 the towns of Cim- 
kent, Turkestan and Aulie Ata, and then Tashkent in 
1865. The Russian government thus inherited the sys- 
tem of water distribution according to Kur’anic law, 
to which was added the question of agricultural lands 
for the colonial interests. Despite some innovations, 
the area of irrigated land remained limited (35,000 
ha in the Hunger Steppe) and dependent on the small 
and medium-sized water courses. 

The installation of the Soviet régime was accom- 
panied by a specific policy of irrigation involving the 
maximum use of the waters of the Ami and Sir 
Daryas, until then neglected in favour of lesser streams. 
Apart from the introduction of agricultural reform and 
a new irrigation water law between 1925 and 1929, 
the Five Year Plans of the Stalinist period gave a 
large part to the large-scale (numerous water barra- 
ges) and a spectacular increase in the network (more 
than 50 canals which were led off) between the years 
1938-40. Because of this, the water flow of the Sir 
Darya progressively dried up as the surface of irri- 
gated land increased (some 2,286,000 ha in 1965 and 
4,109,000 in 1987). This process accelerated after the 
1960s. It reduced almost to nothing the supply of 
water to the Aral Sea, whose decrease, already noted 
by 19th-century travellers (Meyendorff, 1826; Ujfalvy, 
1872), has led to a present-day ecological disaster 
without precedent: wastage of water for intensively 
irrigated agriculture on the lower course, salinisation 
of the land and of the Sir Darya’s waters (456 mg/l 
I 1912, 1844 g/l in 1985 at Kazalinsk), pollution of 
the Sea itself, unrestrained use of fertilisers and a 
deterioration of health conditions for the populace. 
The middle and lower courses formed, over the long 
scale of history, a line of political demarcation which 
also had, in the complex history of contacts between 
the Siberian and Middle Eastern worlds, an impor- 
tant cultural dimension. Thus in the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies A.D. the Sir Darya had marked the northern 
limit of Islam and the southern limit of the Turkicised 
domain (see 1. above). More generally, the middle 
reaches of the river, the most populated zone, was 
regarded as the frontier of urban civilisation and its 
learned culture vis-a-vis a nomadic civilisation based 
on orality. 


The Sir Dary4, like other great rivers of the world, 
ran through various states which, during the Russian 
and Soviet periods formed part of the same political 
unit. During 1924-9 its course watered a part of the 
autonomous Tajik republic (transformed into a feder- 
ated republic in 1929), the Uzbek federated republic 
and the autonomous Kirghiz republic, which became 
the federated Kazakh republic in 1925. Today, these 
republics have, since the winter of 1991, become inde- 
pendent, but the economic and ecological crisis rav- 
aging the region places the river in the position of a 
hostage in the fragile inter-ethnic and political equi- 
librium which is emerging there. The Farghana val- 
ley, where the Islamic revival seems most marked, is 
at the intersection of a bundle of economic and social 
problems in which a strong hand on the utilisation 
of the river and the canals running off it will be deci- 
sive. The possible deflection of the river’s waters in 
favour of some republic, region or population group 
is a weapon often used in history. 

Bibliography: G. de Meyendorff, Voyage d’Oren- 
bourg a Boukhara fait en 120 a travers les steppes qui 
S‘étendent a UEst de la mer d’Aral et au dela de Vancien 
Jaxartes, Paris 1826; Ch.E. Ujfalvy de Mezo-Kovesd, 
Le Syr Daria, Expédition scientifique frangaise en Russie, 
en Stbérie et dans le Turkestan, ii/5, Paris 1879; B.L. 
Shultz, Reki Sredney Azti, Moscow 1949; V.N. 
Fedshina, Kak sosdavalas’ karta Sredny Aziiit, Moscow 
1967; BSE (1976), xxv, 139; D. Oreshkine, La Mer 
d’Aral menacée de disparition, in La Recherche, no. 226, 
vol. xxi (1990), 1380-8; Aral, segodnya i zavtra, Alma 
Ata 1990; M. Mainguet, L’Aral: erreurs et legons d’un 
développement inadapté, in Version Onginale, no. 2 (1993), 
177-87. (C. Poujor) 
SIRA (4.), a genre of early Islamic litera- 

ture: Stra means “way of going”; “way of acting”, 
“conduct”, “way of life” (in these meanings it is almost 
synonymous with sunna [q.v.]); also “memorable action” 
and “record of such an action”. In hadith collections 
and books on Islamic law, the plural siyar is also used 
for “rules of war and of dealings with non-Muslims” 
(which are sometimes headed elsewhere under gjhad). 
Furthermore sira means “epistle”, “pamphlet”, “mani- 
festo”, and last but not least: “biography”, “the life 
and times of ...”. Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (102-39/720-56 [¢.v.]) 
translated a Pahlavi history of the Persian kings un- 
der the title Styar mulik al-‘agjam. ‘Awana b. al-Hakam 
(d. 147/764 [9.v.]) wrote a Strat MuGuiya wa-bani 
Umayya. Aban b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Lahiki (d. ca. 200/ 
815 [9.v.]) wrote Strat Ardashir and Strat Aniishirwan. 
For later popularised biographies of kings and heroes, 
see SIRA SHA‘BIYYA. 

“The stra”, strat rasil allah or al-sira al-nabawiya, 
have been the most widely used names for the tradi- 
tional account of Muhammad’s life and background. 
Martin Hinds (Maghazi and Sira, in La vee du Prophéte 
Mahomet, 57-66; see also MAGHAziI) has argued that the 
biographical material on the Prophet was transmitted 
during the first two centuries of Islam exclusively under 
the name of maghazi, whereas sira was applied only 
since Ibn Hisham (d. 218/833 or 213/828 [9.v.]). This 
view has been challenged by Maher Jarrar (Pro- 
phetenbiographie, 1-59), who claims that maghazi is only 
part of the stra, the designation being used occasion- 
ally as a pars pro toto, and that the biography was 
already called sira by al-Zuhri (d. 124/742 [qw.]), a 
central figure in the transmission of materials on the 
Prophet. 

History of the sira. In magHazI, Hinds dis- 
cussed not only the designation of the prophetic biog- 
raphy but wrote also its early history. For that stage 
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the present contribution has little to add. However, 
the most archaic layer of the biography, that of the 
stories of the kussas [see KAss; Kissa. 1], deserves a little 
more emphasis. An early 3rd/9th century papyrus, 
whose isndds go back to Wahb b. Munabbih (34-110/ 
654-728 [q.v.]), contains a large sira fragment of the 
early kissa type. Its narrative is lengthy, no less enter- 
taining than edifying, more often interrupted by 
poetry than by zsna@ds; it has an outspoken pro-‘Ali 
ring, and it contains a wealth of miracle stories (e.g. 
the Prophet practicing sorcery: Wahb 142, 20; Ibn 
Ishak, no. 426). 

A renewed study of Ibn Ishak has been stimulated 
by the publication of part of Ibn Ishak’s maghazt in 
the rwaya of Yinus b. Bukayr (d. 199/815; GAS, i, 
289), which has been preserved in ms. Fas Karawiyyin 
202, and in the nwaya of Muhammad b. Salama al- 
Harrani (d. 191/807; Ibn Hadjar, Takdhib ix, 296) 
(Damascus Zahiriyya madj. 110, fols. 158-174). These 
texts, which contain many fragments which were hith- 
erto unknown or deviate from the familiar versions, 
shed new light on the transmission of Ibn Ishak’s 
work. Comparisons of Yiinus’ versions with those of 
al-Bakka’i (as preserved by Ibn Hisham), Muhammad 
b. Salama and several others have led Sellheim, Samuk 
and Muranyi to the conclusion that there has hardly 
been any written standard text by Ibn Ishak himself 
and that we depend on his transmitters, whose texts 
should be studied synoptically, in all their variants. 

Furthermore, Muranyi has pointed out that Yinus 
b. Bukayr transmitted materials which do not go back 
to Ibn Ishak at all. Yinus was a sira compiler in his 
own right, whose Ziyadat al-maghazi was quoted by 
al-Bayhaki, Ibn Kathir and several others. 

After Ibn Ishak, a limited, but interesting maghazi 
collection was composed by Ma‘mar b. Rashid 
(d. 154/770; GAS, i, 290-1), which is preserved in the 
Musannaf by ‘Abd al-Razzak b. Hammam (d. 211/826; 
see AL-SAN‘ANT). Several other hadith collections have 
a maghazi section, e.g. Ibn Abi Shayba’s Musannaf and 
al-Bukhari’s Sahih. 

The fame of Ibn Hisham, whose sia is considered 
the most prominent, rests mainly on his selection from 
Ibn Ishak’s work. The latter, by means of his Mubtada’ 
section, had placed Muhammad in the tradition of 
the earlier prophets, and had indeed made him the 
pivot of world history by adding a history of the 
caliphs. Ibn Hisham, however, narrows the perspec- 
tive down to Ancient Arabia. A chain of works with 
a limited focus on prehistory are al-Wakidi’s (130- 
207/747-822 [q.v.]) K. al-Maghazi, which concentrates 
on the life and times of the Prophet only and dis- 
plays a great interest in the chronology; the Tabakat 
of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845), in which the stra section is 
preceded only by a brief survey of the prophets, and 
al-Baladhuri’s (3rd/9th cent.) Ansab al-ashraf; which 
outhnes Muhammad’s ancient Arabian origins. Al- 
Tabari’s (d. 310/922 [9¢.v.]) Ta’rikk puts Muhammad 
once again in the perspective of the history of the 
prophets and even the kings of Persia. 

The numerous later stra works are mainly com- 
mentaries or compilations, although they contain 
important material from early sources. Of the late 
authors, the most interesting are al-Suhaylt (d. 581/ 
1185), who wrote a commentary on the siva of Ibn 
Hisham, and his critic Mughultay (d. 689/1290). Other 
compilers are Ibn Sayyid al-Nas (d. 734/1333); 
Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373; in al-Bidaya wa ‘l-nihaya); 
Muhammad b. Yisuf al-SalihT (d. 942/1536; Brockel- 
mann, II, 304-5); and Nir al-Din al-Halabi (975- 
1044/1567-1635; see aL-HALABT). 








For a survey of early sira works, see GAS, i, 275- 
302; for late works see Kister, The strah /terature, 366-7. 

Characteristics of stra texts. Be it under the 
heading maghdzi or stra, in the prophetic biography 
very heterogeneous materials are brought together. 
Various intentions seem to prevail: to build up the 
image of Muhammad in rivalry to the prophets of 
other communities, to depict him as a statesman of 
international stature, to elaborate on Kur’anic texts 
and create a chronological framework for them, to 
record the deeds of the early Muslims, to continue 
the genre of ayydm al-‘arab [g.v.] and to set standards 
for the new community. These intentions are striven 
after in a great variety of text types, of which the 
following survey is by no means exhaustive: 

(1) Stories about the military expeditions of 
Muhammad and his companions (magh@zi in the strict- 
est sense). They form a continuation of the profane 
accounts of ayydm al-‘arab, with raids, battles, chal- 
lenges, examples of bravery, exchanges of poetry and 
single combats. Islamic elements are, e.g., the inter- 
vention of angels in battle and the (often merely 
ornamental) addition of Kur’4nic passages. In later 
centuries, the maghdzi were continued in their turn 
by would-be historical popular stories in which 
Muhammad is venerated, while ‘AlT b. Abr Talib 
develops into a military hero of supernatural stature. 
These popular stories, which were studied by Paret, 
can be reckoned with the sira sha‘biyya, The 7th/13th 
century author Abu ’l-Hasan al-Bakri [see AL-BAKRI] 
played a central part in this genre, but he may well 
have had predecessors. 

(2) Accounts of fada’il and mathalib, which form the 
record of the merits and faults of clans and individ- 
ual Companions of the Prophet, as well as their geneal- 
ogies. Various lists are incorporated in the stra: of the 
first converts, of the Emigrants, the fighters in various 
battles, representatives of the Ansar, etc. A specific 
type of text, to which also monographs were dedi- 
cated, is that of the awa’il [g.v.], in which is recorded 
who did something for the first time, e.g. Sa‘d b. Abi 
Wakkas was the first to shed blood in Islam (Ibn 
Ishak, no. 194). The deeds of the Companions also 
became recorded in separate works, such as the Tabakat 
by Ibn Sa‘d; al-Isti‘@b fi ma‘rifat al-ashab by Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr (368-463/978-1070), Usd al-ghaba by Ibn al- 
Athir (555-630/1160-1233) and al-Isaba fi tamyiz al- 
sahaba by Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani (773-852/ 1372-1449) 
[g.vv.]. These works show many overlaps with svra 
texts and should be read in combination with them. 

(3) Pieces of Kurnic inspiration: ¢afsir, asbab al- 
nuzil and Midrash. Large parts of the stra are inspired 
by the Kur’an. They have been recently studied by 
J. Wansbrough. 

Some texts merely paraphrase a Kur’anic passage, 
eg. sira XCIII in Ibn Ishak, no. 166. 

Typical for the stra are the accounts of the occa- 
sion for the revelation of certain Kuranic passages 
(asbab al-nuziil). When the Prophet was mocked, for 
example, the verse “Apostles have been mocked before 
you...” (VI, 10) was revealed (Ibn Hisham, 262; cf. 
ibid., 272, and Ibn Ishak, no. 418). 

Many sia texts elaborate on a Kur’anic passage, 
in the manner of a Jewish midrash. The episode of 
the Satanic verses (al-Tabari, i, 1192-4), for example, 
was evoked and foreshadowed by XXII, 52: Satan 
casts something on the tongue of a prophet; God 
abrogates it and establishes His verses. In one ver- 
sion, this episode is presented as a sabab al-nuziil. 

The relationship between a Kur’anic passage and 
the story which pivots upon it may be quite loose. 
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The long narrative of how Kuraysh conspired at the 

eve of Muhammad’s hidjra, and how Allah outwitted 

them by making them unable to see him, is built on 

VIII, 30: “and when the unbelievers were plotting ... 

but God plots also, and God is the best of plotters”, 

and elegantly incorporates XXXVI, 8: “... and We 
covered them, so that they could not see” (Ibn Hisham, 

323-6; see also Wahb, 132-6). This story does not 

give the occasion for the revelation of the verses, but 

playfully talks about them together. 

The verse which forms the inspiration of a story 
need not even be quoted. The story about the reception 
of Muslim emigrants by the Negus of Abyssinia is 
built on Kur’dn, III, 191, without any literal corre- 
spondence (cf. W. Raven in JSS, xxxiii [1988], 201). 

(4) Prophetic legend. As the Kur’in had done 
before, the sira aims at establishing the place of Mu- 
hammad among the prophets, and that of Islam among 
the other religions. The numerous stories which dwell 
upon the characteristics of prophethood react on the 
narrative repertoire of Judaism [see IsRA’ILIYYAT], 
Christianity and Manichaeism. 

Some examples: The twelve “leaders” (nukaba’) ap- 
pointed by Muhammad from the Ansar at al-‘Akaba 
[¢.v.] are put on a par with the disciples of Jesus or 
the representatives of the tribes of Israel during the 
Exodus (Ibn Hisham, 299; Wahb, 130). 

In the Ascension story, the rank attributed to the 
prophets is reflected by their places in one of the 
seven heavens: Muhammad finds Ibrahim in the high- 
est heaven, but Miisa and ‘Isa in the lower ones (Ibn 
Hisham, 270). 

Even the physiognomies of the various prophets 
were subjected to comparative descriptions (Ibn Hisham, 
266, Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 125). 

The stra sometimes recapitulates prophetic charac- 
teristics in general statements, which are exemplified 
by Muhammad: there is no prophet but has shep- 
herded a flock (Ibn Hisham, 106); a prophet does not 
die without being given the choice (tbid., 1008); no 
prophet dies but he is buried where he died (iid. 
1019); the eyes of prophets sleep while their hearts 
are awake (ibid., 266; Ibn Sa‘d i/1, 113). In hadith 
this generalising tendency becomes more frequent; cf. 
Wensinck, Handbook, 196-7. 

The sira contains stories about numerous miracles 
wrought by God through His Prophet, or by the 
Prophet himself, which served as the proofs of his 
prophethood, often with the intention of comparing 
him to the other prophets. From the 3rd/9th century 
onwards, these stories developed into the independent 
genre of dala’il or a‘lam or amarat al-nubuowa, Well- 
known authors in this field are ‘Abd al-Djabbar al- 
Hamadhani (d. 415/1025), Ahmad b. al-Husayn 
al-Bayhaki (d. 458/1066), Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani 
(d. 430/1038), and al-Mawardr (d. 450/1058) [¢.2.]. 
For a longer enumeration of such works, see Kister, 
The sirah kterature, 355. 

(5) Written documents, including: 
~ letters from the Prophet to foreign rulers, gover- 

nors and to the Arabian tribes (e.g. Ibn Abi Shayba, 

Musannaf, xiv, 336-46); 

— treaties, as for instance that of al-Hudaybiya [¢.v.] 
(Ibn Hisham, 747-8); 

— the “Document (kab; wrongly called ‘Constitution’) 
of Medina” (Ibn Hisham, 341-4; Abu ‘Ubayd al- 
Kasim b. Sallam, K. al-Amwal, ed. M. ‘Amara, Beirut 
1989, 291-4) is a category in itself. It is an agree- 
ment between “Muhammad the Prophet” and “the 
believers and Muslims of Kuraysh and Yathrib, and 
those who follow them, join them, and strive along- 


side them”, including Jewish groups (see MUHAMMAD, 

at vol. VII, 367b, and the updated bibliography 

here below); 

— the lists which were mentioned above under fada’il 
and mathalib should in some cases be classified as 
documents. Lists of the first Emigrants, or of par- 
ticipants in certain battles, may have been taken 
over by the story-tellers from government registers. 
(6) Speeches and sermons by the Prophet, e.g. his 

first addresses in Medina (Ibn Hisham, 340-1); his 

speech at the Farewell Pilgrimage (ibid., 968-9). 

(7) Poetry. Story-tellers often interspersed their 
maghazi narratives with poetry. This has a function 
similar to that of speeches; it underlines a point or 
emphasises a dramatic moment by changing to another 
mode. Battling heroes exchange improvised poetry, as 
was the case in ayydm al-‘arab. This poetry is gen- 
erally of poor quality. Serious poetry occurs as well, 
eg. by Ka‘b b. Zuhayr (his Banat Su@d is the only 
kasida in the sira) and Hassan b. Thabit [g.v.]. A 
new kind of panegyric praises the Prophet, emphasising 
his mission, his spiritual qualities and those of his new 
religion. Certainly not all poetry ascribed to Hassan 
was composed by him, as Arafat has pointed out. 

Ibn Hisham tends to place all occasional poetry on 
a certain event together, e.g. after his accounts of the 
battles of Badr, Uhud and Hunayn, possibly because 
he took the narratives which he transmitted too seri- 
ously to contaminate them with doubtful verse. 

The simple, sometimes banal character of the poetry 
in the stra, as well as the often unlikely ascriptions 
may have led early critics to the verdict that much 
of it is “inauthentic”, i.e. not composed by the poets 
it is ascribed to. Ibn Hisham expresses his doubts 
about authorship in many places. Ibn Sallam al- 
Djumahi [¢.v.] censures Ibn Ishak’s unfamiliarity with 
poetry and his uncritically taking over of whatever 
poetry he found, be it ascribed to men who had never 
said a line of verse, to women or even to ‘Ad and 
Thamiid (Tabakat fuhil al-shu‘ara’, ed. M.M. Shakir, 
Cairo 1974, 7-8, 11). Ibn al-Nadim accuses Ibn Ishak 
of having inserted poetry on request (Fihrist 92). 

“Authenticity”. The question of the authenticity 
of the poetry has also been discussed by modern schol- 
ars (Kister, Monroe, Arafat), although it seems less 
urgent if one does not start from the assumption that 
the surrounding prose texts date back to the time of 
the Prophet. There is indeed no reason why some 
kass would not have included pieces of verse in his 
narrative, in order to comment on past events, or to 
make propaganda for certain factions of his own days. 
The poetry turns out to be easily interchangeable in 
different versions of a story. 

The sira materials as a whole are so heterogeneous 
that a coherent image of the Prophet cannot be 
obtained from it. Can any of them be used at all for 
a historically reliable biography of Muhammad, or for 
the historiography of early Islam? Several arguments 
plead against it: 

(1) Hardly any sira text can be dated back to the 
first century of Islam. 

(2) The various versions of a text often show dis- 
crepancies, both in chronology and in contents. 

(3) The later the sources are, the more they claim 
to know about the time of the Prophet. 

(4) Non-Islamic sources are often at variance with 
Islamic sources (see P. Crone and M. Cook, Hagarism). 

(5) Most sira fragments can be classed with one of 
the genres mentioned above. Pieces of salvation his- 
tory and elaborations on Kur’anic texts are unfit as 
sources for scientific historiography—except, of course, 
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for the historiography of the image of the Prophet in 
the belief and doctrine of his community. 

The “Document of Medina” is generally considered 
authentic, ie. dating back to the Prophet, but there 
is disagreement about the unity of the text and its 
attitude towards (certain groups of) Jews, because the 
well-known Jewish tribes of Medina are not mentioned. 

Scholars, driven perhaps by a horror vacui, continue 
deriving historical facts from late sources. The last 
scholarly biography of Muhammad is that by W. Mont- 
gomery Watt (Muhammad at Mecca and Muhammad at 
Medina, Oxford 1953, 1956), and a new one is unlikely 
to appear. G. Schoeler has recently published a mono- 
graph on the character and authenticity of Islamic 
tradition about the Prophet’s life. 

To Muslims, the sira, which in the first centuries 
of Islam had been taken less seriously than hadith, 
gradually became almost a holy writ, whose reliabi- 
lity was accepted almost without asking questions. In 
reaction to the rise of historical criticism in the west, 
which often struck a patronising, if not resentful, note 
towards Islamic beliefs, some Muslims have felt the 
need vigorously to defend the veracity of the sira. The 
Life of Muhammad by Muhammad Husayn Haykal 
(1935) is an example of an apologetic biography. 

A striking illustration of the attitude of modern 
Muslims towards the sira is the scandal around the 
British author Salman Rushdie, who in his novel The 
Satanic verses (London 1988) has alluded to both tradi- 
tional and self-invented details from the life of the 
Prophet, and has been subsequently severely attacked 
and threatened all over the Muslim world, notably in 
Iran. 
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SIRA SHA‘BIYYA (or “popular sia”), the mod- 
ern Arabic designation (coined by Arab folklorists 
in the 1950s) for a genre of lengthy Arabic 
heroic narratives that in western languages 
are called either “popular epics” or “popu- 
lar romances” (Volksroman). These narratives, which 
in their manuscript corpus refer to themselves equally 
as either sira or kissa [q.vv.], are works of adventure 
and romance primarily concerned with depicting the 
personal prowess and military exploits of their heroes. 
Pseudo-historical in tone and setting, they base many 
of their central characters on actual historical figures 
or events. Nevertheless, details of history are soon 
transcended by the imaginative improvements that fic- 
tion provides, with the result that history is usually 
reflected only along general levels of setting, atmos- 
phere and tone. 

The written versions of popular siras are composed 
in rhymed prose (sag‘ [g.v.]) frequently interspersed 
with poetry, and they tend to be exceedingly long, 
often taking a year to narrate fully in oral form and 
with the longest manuscript and printed versions run- 
ning to between two and six thousand pages, depend- 
ing upon page and script size. Arabic literature 
produced a rich harvest of these popular epics that, 
taken together, cover almost the whole of recorded 
pre-Islamic and Islamic history. Early Persian history 
is represented by Strat Firiiz-Shah, whose protagonist 
is the son of the Achaemenid King Darius II; the 
Sasanid dynasty figures in the Story of Bahram Giir [see 
BAHRAM GOR], and in between falls Strat Iskandar [see 
ISKANDAR], the geste of Alexander the Great. Pre-Islamic 
South Arabian history forms the backdrop for Strat 
al-Malik Sayf ibn Dhi ‘l-Yazan [see sAYF B. DHT YAZAN] 
while pre-Islamic North Arabian history is dealt with 
in Strat ‘Aniar [see ‘ANTAR, sIRAT], as well as in the 
story of al-Zir Salim and other accounts of the War 
of Basis [¢.v.] between the tribes of Bakr and Taghlib. 
Early Islamic history is broached with Strat Amir Hamza, 
which narrates the adventures of Hamza b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib [¢.v.], uncle to the Prophet Muhammad. Dhat 
al-Himma [q.v.], Ghazwat al-Arkat, and al-Badr-Nar deal 
with the tribal feuds and holy wars (al-djthad) of the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphates; while Fatimid and 
Mamlik history are treated in Strat al-Hakim bi-Amr 
Allah [see aL-HAKiM] and Strat al-Malk al-Zahir Baybars 
[see BAYBARS]. The protagonists of the cycles of Afmad 
al-Danaf and ‘A& Zaybak are not martial heroes but 
rather ‘ayydriin (rogues [q.v.]), who rely on craft and 
guile to achieve their aims. Finally, there is Strat Bant 
Hilal, along with Strat ‘Antar the most famous and be- 
loved cycle of this genre, which gives a legendary ac- 
count of the history of the tribe of the Bani Hilal 
(q.v.] from their pre-Islamic days until their conquest 
of much of North Africa in the 5th/11th century. 

Although the genre of Arabic popular epic proba- 
bly began to develop in the early period of the Islamic 
empire, references to specific works occur only in the 
early 6th/12th century. The formulaic character of 
their rhymed prose, the episodic structure of their 
story-lines, their continual repetition of a limited num- 
ber of narrative patterns and motifs, the lack of any 
identifiable authors and their great length all indi- 
cate that these narratives originated and developed 
within a flourishing tradition of oral compositional 
public storytelling. This tradition of oral composition 
(either with or without musical accompaniment) has 
diminished significantly in the last century in the face 
of competition from modern entertainment technol- 
ogy, although some transfer has been made and these 
stories now occasionally appear in the Arab world as 








radio dramas, television series, films, and in mod- 
ernised book and storybook form. Despite their pri- 
mary existence as an oral popular art form, stras also 
have a substantial manuscript and printed tradition. 
The earliest manuscripts date from the early 9th/15th 
century, whilst in the last century printed versions of 
these manuscripts have been continually reproduced 
in various Arab countries. 

There are significant differences in style, content, 
and historical origin among members of the genre. 
Strat Ftriiz Shah, for example, is Persian in origin, 
while Strat al-Zir Salim is based on pre-Islamic Ayyam 
al-‘Arab [q.v.] sources. Strat al-Malik Sayf ibn Dhi 
1-Yazan is full of sorcery and demons, while Strat ‘An- 
tar is practically devoid of magic. Strat al-Malik al- 
Xahir Baybars is cast mainly in unadorned prose, while 
other siras use rhymed prose (sagj‘) and poetry. 
Nevertheless, these works form a cohesive genre by 
reason of their shared emphasis on heroes and heroic 
deeds of battle, their pseudo-historical tone and set- 
ting, and their indefatigable drive towards cyclic expan- 
sion; one event leads to another, one battle to another, 
one war to another, and so on for hundreds and 
thousands of pages. 

Viewed from a wider cultural perspective, these 
popular epics are Arabic examples of a larger body 
of vibrant popular literature that existed in most parts 
of the Islamic world. Pre-modern Persian and Turkish 
literatures also developed strong traditions of popu- 
lar epic, and there is convincing evidence that, despite 
their linguistic differences, neighbouring traditions 
of popular storytelling borrowed and translated from 
and mutually influenced one another. Strat ‘Antar, for 
example, exists in an Ottoman Turkish translation, 
and many of these epics exist in multiple versions 
across disparate linguistic borders. Renditions of Strat 
Amir Hamza, for instance, exist in Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Georgian, Urdu and Malay, while versions 
of Strat Iskandar are even more widely disseminated. 

Furthermore, Arabic and other Islamic popular epics 
constitute only one portion of a vast tradition of multi- 
lingual Islamic popular literatures that also encompasses 
non-epic pseudo-historical narratives (maghazi [g.v.] and 
futiih), religious literature of various types (popular 
biographies of the Prophet Muhammad and his com- 
panions, saints’ legends, accounts of miracles, etc.), 
numerous genres of popular poetry, song, proverb and 
humour, and tales of wonder and fantasy, the best 
known being Aff layla wa-layla [g.v.]. The history and 
nature of this large corpus of literature is sull largely 
uncharted, as are the ways in which different genres, 
whether within single linguistic traditions or across 
them, influenced or impacted one another. Neverthe- 
less, no single example of these popular literatures 
should be considered without at least an awareness 
of the existence of this larger literary and social context. 
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prominent popular siras, see Farik Khirshid, Adwa’ 

‘ala ’l-siyar al-sha‘biyya, Cairo 1974; W. Ahlwardt, 

Verzeichnis der arabischen Handschriften der Koniglhchen 

Bibliothek zu Berlin, esp. viii, Die Grossen Roman, Berlin 

1896; Lyons, op. cit, iii. Also important is Chauvin, 

Bibliographie, iii, 112-43. Strat Iskandar, Ghazwat al- 
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Arkat, al-Badr-Nar, and al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah remain 
unpublished. Ahmad al-Danaf is present in part in 
The Thousand and One Nights, but a full-length unpub- 
lished version exists in manuscript. 

2. Specific. See the arts. on the subjects of the 
siras. Other, more recent studies are Heath, Strat 
‘Antar and the Arabic popular epic, Salt Lake City 1996; 
H.T. Norris, The adventures of Antar, Warminster, 
Wilts. 1980; Farak Khirshid and Mahmid Dhihni, 
Fann katabat al-sira al-sha‘biyya (on Strat ‘Antar), "Beirut 
1980 ('1961); S. Pantuéek, Das Epos tiber den Westzug 
der Bani Hilal, Prague 1970; B. Connelly, Arab folk 
epic and identity, Berkeley, Los Angeles, London 1986; 
S. Slyomovics, The merchant of art, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, London 1988; D.F. Reynolds, Heroic poets, 
poetic heroes. The ethnography of performance in an Arabic 
oral epic tradition, Ithaca and London 1995; 
U. Steinbach, Dhat al-Himma. Kulturgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen zu einem arabischen Volksroman, Wiesbaden 
1972; G. Bohas and J.-P. Guillaume (trs.), Roman 
de Baibars, 7 vols., Paris 1985-92; J. Oliverius, 
Aufzeichnungen tiber den Basiis-Krieg in der Kunst-hteratur 
und deren Weiterentwicklung im arabischen Volksbuch Zir 
Salim, in ArO, xxxiii (1965), 44-64; idem, Themen 
und Motw im arabischen Volksbuch Zir Salim, in ArO, 
xxxix (1971), 129-45. On the Persian versions of 
Firiiz-Shah and Bahram Giir, see W.L. Hanaway, Jr., 
Persian popular romances before the Safavid period, Ph.D. 
diss, Columbia Univ. 1970; idem, Love and war. 
Adventures from the “Firiiz Shah Nama” of Sheikh Bighami, 
New York 1974; and M. Pantke, Der arabische 
Bahrim-Roman: Untersuchungen zur Quellen- und Stoff- 
geschichte, Berlin and New York 1974. On the 
‘ayyars, see M.R. al-Nadjdjar, Htkdyat al-shuttar wa 
‘Layyariin fi ‘l-turath al-arabi, Kuwait 1981. 

. (P. Heatu) 

SIRADJ (4.), lamp (synonyms misbah, kindil, etc., 
from Pers. éiragh via Syriac shraga or shragha). In the 
Kuran, the word sira@dj occurs four times, and misbah 
three times, in the sense of lamp or beacon. In LXXI, 
15/16, the sun is characterised as a swag, and X XXIII, 
45/46, the Prophet is called a “shining lamp”, siradg 
munir. The most famous reference is, however, in the 
“light verse”, XXIV, 35, where God’s light is com- 
pared with a niche in which is a lamp {see Nor. 2.]. 
Later in Islam, Ibn ‘Arabi [g.v.] interpreted the alle- 
gory of the Kur’anic “fourfold light”, expressed by 
mishkat, misbah, zudjadja and zayt, as referring to the 
Four Holy Books, sc. the Kur’an, the Psalms, the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels. 

The use of lamps in Arabian Islamic society was 
perhaps not widespread. Among the earliest references 
to lamps in the domestic life of Islamic society, we 
learn from a tradition narrated by ‘A?isha that there 
was no lamp in the Prophet’s household in the early 
years of his life at Medina (cf. Malik b. Anas, 
Muwatta’, i, 106). In early Islamic society, there are 
indications that Abu Bakr and al-Zubayr b. al-“Awwam, 
among their contemporaries, owned lamps. In the 
social life of Medina, the introduction of a lamp 
(kindil) in the life of the community was associated 
with the Prophet’s Mosque, which was adjacent to 
Muhammad’s own house. The lighting of a lamp 
(kindil) at the Prophet’s mosque is said to have been 
the work of one of his disciples, namely, Tamim al- 
Dari [¢.v.]. According to records, Tamim, a wine mer- 
chant before his conversion to Islam, brought a kindil 
with lamp oil and a wick from his native Syria to 
Medina. His lighting of a lamp in the mosque was 
an important social event which was not only approved 
but also commended by the Prophet who, allegedly, 





gave him the nickname of sir@dj. Prior to the use of 
lamps, according to Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, palm leaves 
(sa‘af al-nakhl) were bumt for lighting the interior of 
the mosque. After the event of lighting a lamp in the 
Masqjid al-Nabawi, the use of lamps at night in mosques 
became a universal practice among Muslims. 

The growing popularity of lamps in Islamic soci- 
ety is reflected in the records of trade in lamps. By 
the time ‘Umar b. al-Khatt&éb assumed the caliphate 
and the Islamic conquests of older seats of civilisa- 
tion such as Syria, ‘Irak and Egypt were accomplished, 
the use of lamps became widespread among the Arabs. 
‘Umar is portrayed as a pious and scrupulous head 
of state, who, it is said, once extinguished a state- 
owned lamp at the time of his supper and said, “I 
do not eat in the lighting of a lamp owned by the 
public (sir@gi al-émma).” (al-Raghib al-Isfahani, 
Muhddarat al-udaba’, Beirut 1961, iv, 412). 

During al-Walid’s reign (86-96/705-15), the 
Umayyad mosque was built in Damascus and the 
Prophet’s mosque was enlarged at Medina. Chandeliers 
were hung from chains to illuminate these mosques 
(al-Samhidi, Wafa’ al-wafa, Beirut 1971, ii, 519). Al- 
Djahshiyari portrays the ‘Abbasid al-Mansir (nick- 
named Abu ‘%-Dawanik “father of farthings” for his 
austere fiscal policy) as having instructed his servants 
not to keep lamps burning in his palace in daylight 
hours because it was an unnecessary waste of oil 
(K. al-Wuzara’, Cairo 1938, 139). 

Al-Djahiz records in his K: al-Bukhala’ that there 
were several types of lamps in use in his time, such 
as pottery lamps (masdrig) al-khazaf) and stone lamps 
(masangj al-hadjar) and glass lamps (kindil al-zudjaq). 
The prototypes of such pottery and stone lamps are 
ancient, and have been found at Ur in ancient 
Mesopotamia in the Sumerian civilisation (cf. W.T. 
O’Dea, The social history of lighting, London 1958, 15). 
Al-Djahiz in his social satire on the misers portrays 
a certain Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Marwazi who, one 
evening, paid a visit to the house of a Khurdasanian 
shaykh who had just lit a green pottery lamp in his 
house. Their subject of conversation turned to lamps 
and the most economic way of using them; it emerged 
that the glass lamps were cleaner and more eco- 
nomical than pottery lamps because those did not 
absorb oil (ed. Hadjiri, Cairo 1958, 17-21, tr. Pellat, 
Paris 1951, 27-31). In the social and domestic life of 
Arab society in early Islamic centuries, lamps were 
an essential tool for lighting in the life of average 
people, although the wealthy and notables could afford 
and showed a preference for candles and glass lamps. 
Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi also took up the theme of the 
misers in his shorter version of the Aita@b al-Bukhala’, 
echoing the belle-lettrist’s social satire of a class which 
disregarded and made a mockery of the Arab social 
value of generosity (sakha@’). An ‘Abbasid poet, Marwan 
b. Hafsa, who received largesse from al-Mahdi (d. 
169/785), was accused of being a miser because he 
did not spend money to buy a lamp for lighting his 
house (cf. Ta’rkh Baghdad, xiii, 142-3). 

We also find in Arabic and Persian travel accounts 
frequent references to the use of lighting at night in 
many parts of the mediaeval Islamic world. Lamps 
made of silver, brass and other materials, as well as 
wax candles, were widely used for lighting in centres 
of social and religious significance such as mosques, 
markets and tombs of holy personages. Nasir-i Khusraw 
(ca. 1045) reported a widespread use of lamps, made 
of brass and silver, in the holy places of Hebron, 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. He further noted that the 
lamp oil, called zayt har, was derived from turnip 
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seed and radish seed. He also wrote that in the mosque 
of Fustat there was a huge silver Jampholder or chan- 
delier with sixteen branches, which could hold as 
many as seven hundred odd lamps on holiday evenings. 
More than a hundred lamps were kindled in the 
Fustat mosque every night. In Cairo, according to 
Nasir-i Khusraw again, there was also a Market of 
Glass Lamps (Si al-Kanddil) which was on the north 
side of the mosque. Yakit also mentions a Zukak al- 
Kanadil (“Lamps’ lane”) in Cairo. There are some rare 
instances of people who had the surname of al-Misbahk 
in Islamic society of the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid peri- 
ods. Al-Tha‘alib? noted that all places of worship, 
Zoroastrian temples, Christian churches and Jewish 
synagogues, had a means of burning fire or lamps 
for interior lighting (cf. al-Tha‘alibi, Zhimar al-kuliib, 
459-60). Although Ibn al-Ukhuwwa speaks of an 
Islamic prohibition of the use of vessels like lamps, 
and of candlesticks made of gold or silver, al-Samhidt 
records the existence of lamps made of silver and 
gold given as gifts by Muslim kings and potentates 
for the Prophet’s sacred house (al-hugjra al-sharifa) 
(cf. Wafa? al-wafa, ii, 584-7). 

In Cordova during the Arab period, according to 
some sources, there were not only household lamps 
but also street lamps. In his travels to the eastern 
Islamic lands, the Andalusian traveller Ibn Djubayr 
witnessed, among other things, candlebearing chan- 
deliers of different styles. He saw lamps lighted, torches 
kindled and candles lit and censers burning fragrant 
aloes wood in the sacred mosque in Mecca in the 
blessed night of the middle of Sha‘ban in 579/1183. 
He also found the use of torches, glass lamps and 
thick candles in brass candlesticks burning near the 
tomb (makam) of Muhammad in the Prophet’s Mosque 
of Medina on the blessed night of 27 Ramadan 
579/1184. Ibn Battita makes some brief references 
to night lighting during his time. He once stayed as 
a guest in a Sufi lodge (khankah [g.v.]) in Cairo where 
the residents were given rations of soap, sugar, the 
cost of bathing in the Aammdam, and oil for their lamps. 
During his visit to Antalya in Asia Minor, he was 
invited to dine with a cobbler, who was also the 
Shaykh of the local futuewa (akhi) movement in a hos- 
pice, which was handsomely decorated with Turkish 
rugs and an ‘Iraki glass lamp which radiated light at 
the hospice’s dinner (Rihia, i, 72, ii, 263, tr. Gibb, i, 
44, ii, 420). 

The use of lamps was more widespread than that 
of expensive candles, but both were used during feasts 
and festivals, depending on the user’s economic cir- 
cumstances. The relative merits of these two sources 
of light inspired Tadj al-Din ‘Abd al-Madjid (d. 744/ 
1343) to write a literary debate or mundzara [q.v.] 
between the chandelier and the lamp, see Zehr al- 
djinan fi *l-mufakhara bayn al-kindil wa ‘l-sham‘a-dan, apud 
al-Nuwayri, Maya, i, 124-9. 

In Islamic lore, knowledge was described as light 
(al-nur) and the scholars as lamps. Scholars used lamps 
for studies at night, as it is illustrated in the biogra- 
phy of Ibn Sina and others, and al-Tanikhi men- 
tions that there were some Baghdadi residents who 
played chess for hours at night in a room lighted by 
a lamp (siragj), see Nishwar al-muhadara, Beirut 1971, 
ii, 270. In the literary world of Arabic folk lore, fic- 
tion and imagination, the Arabian Nights (Alf Layla wa- 
Layla) refer to lamps and candles incidentally, including 
the surreal story of a “wonder lamp” (or, Aladdin’s 
lamp), with its genie. 

The muhiasib, as a municipal official [see usa], 
had amongst his functions supervision of the town’s 








major mosques to see that the mu’adhdhins called the 
faithful to prayer on time, that mosque employees like 
attendants swept the floor of the mosque on Fridays, 
and that the mosque’s lamps were thoroughly washed 
and cleaned at least twice a month and the wicks of 
the lamps were snuffed and cleaned every night. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

. (M.A J. Bec) 

SIRADJ at-DAWLA, Mirza Mahmid b. Zayn al- 
Din Ahmad, Nawwab of Bengal, d. 1170/1757. 

The Nawwab Nazims of Bengal arose, like local 
ruling families of this time in Haydarabad and Awadh 
(Oudh) [9.v.], from provincial governorships of the 
declining Mughal empire of the first half of the 12th/ 
18th century. Siradj al-Dawla was the grandson and 
heir of ‘Aliwirdi Khan Mahabat Djang, sibadar of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for the Mughal emperor. 
On ‘Aliwirdi Khan’s death in 1169/1756, he himself 
became governor of Bengal and Bihar, Orissa having 
fallen into the hand of the Marathas [9.v.], against the 
opposition of his cousin Shawkat Djang. 

At this same time, relations between Siradj al-Dawla 
and the British East India Company in Bengal became 
strained, but these relations of the Company with the 
rulers in Bengal had been unstable for some thirty 
years; the Company sought long-term advantageous 
conditions for trading, but found the Nawwabs’ behav- 
iour unpredictable. The Company’s representative in 
Calcutta, Drake, refused to dismantle the defences of 
Fort William and to surrender an offender against 
Siradj al-Dawla. In spring 1756 the Nawwab marched 
with his army, captured the Kasim Bazar factory 
and besieged Calcutta against stiff resistance from the 
small British garrison. Fort William and the town were 
occupied, and it was the prisoners taken there who 
were incarcerated in the notorious “Black Hole of 
Calcutta”. 

Siradj al-Dawla’s army had meanwhile fought off 
and killed Shawkat Khan, who had secured from the 
Mughal emperor a farmén for the governorship of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. But Robert Clive and Ad- 
miral Charles Watson arrived from Madras with troop 
reinforcements, and their forces easily seized Higli 
(Hooghly). The Nawwab opened negotiations, and a 
treaty of February 1757 confirmed for the Company 
all its trading privileges in the Mughal emperor’s grant 
of 1717 plus the right to mint coins at Calcutta. Clive, 
however, plotted against Siradj al-Dawla with the lat- 
ter’s ambitious commander Mir Dja‘far [¢.v.], and 
warfare broke out. At the Battle of Plassey on 23 
June 1757, Clive, with some 3,000 men and eight 
cannon, defeated a vastly superior but less trustwor- 
thy force of infantry, cavalry and an artillery battery 
under the French officer Saint-Frais. Siradj al-Dawla 
fled the field, but was captured by the partisans of 
Mir Dja‘far and killed on 2 July 1757; he had made 
the mistake of taking on the British before assuring 
himself of the loyalty of his own subjects, alienating 
such elements as the Hindu bankers of Bengal. Mir 
Dja‘far now became Nawwab of Bengal [see further 
DJA‘FAR, MIR], and British involvement in North Indian 
politics henceforth became large-scale. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Ghulam Husayn 
Salim Zaydpiri, Riyéd al-salatin, Bibl. Ind. Calcutta 
1890-1, Eng. tr. 1902-4; Ghulam Husayn Tabata- 
ba’, Styar al-muta’akhkhirin, Newal Kishore, Lucknow 
1866, ii, 620-40; Karam ‘Ali, Muzaffar-nama, par- 
tial Eng. tr. in Jadunath Sarkar, Bengal past and pres- 
ent, 1947. 

2. Studies. S.C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, a selec- 
tion of public and private papers..., Calcutta 1905; 
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Sarkar, The history of Bengal, ii, Dacca 1948, ch. 
XXV; M. Edwardes, The Battle of Plassey and the 
conquest of Bengal, London 1963; B.K. Gupta, Stra 
ud-Daula and the East India Company (1756-1757), the 
background to the foundation of British power in India, 

Leiden 1966; W. Nichol, The British in India 1740- 

63, a study of imperial expansion into Bengal, diss., Cam- 

bridge Univ. 1976, unpubl.; PJ. Marshall, Bengal, 

the British bridgehead. Eastern India 1740-1828 (= The 

new Camb. hist. of India, Il, 2), Cambridge 1987, 

74-8, 80, 91-2.’ 

_ (LH. Swoigur, shortened by the Editors) 

SIRAD] at-KUTRUB ({a,), lit. “the werewolf’s 
lamp”, a name for the mandrake, i. the plant 
species of Mandragora officinarum L. (family Solanaceae) 
indigenous to the whole Mediterranean area. 

Swrag al-kutrub, a loan translation from Syriac shraga 
dh-kantropos (the latter term < AvxdévOp@noc), may refer 
to the whole plant, yet commonly and more specifi- 
cally denotes its forked root which resembles the 
human form; synonyms include mandraghiiras (< pov- 
Spaydpac, thence mandragora), yabriih (< Aramaic yabritha), 
shadjarat al-sanam, and luffah. The turnip-shaped root 
is thickly covered with fibres and often consists of two 
parts which bear a clump of large, sinuate, egg-shaped 
leaves between which grow the axillary petiolated, bell- 
shaped, strong-smelling, whitish or purple flowers; the 
globular yellow fruits are about the size of cherries. 
The anthropomorphism of the root about the digging 
of which curious stories are told even by classical 
authors (Plinius, Flavius Josephus), gave rise to many 
superstitions. Thus the mandrake has been used from 
ancient times for medicinal, and in particular, for 
magical purposes, i.e. as an analgesic, anesthetic, hyp- 
notic, cathartic and, most importantly, aphrodisiac. 
The mandrake was known in ancient Egypt, it seems 
to occur in the Old Testament (Gen. xxx, 14) under 
the name of O'8717 lit. “the two lovers”, and Dios- 
corides [see DrvuskuripIs] gives a detailed account 
of it. For the Arabs, it is the queen of the seven (!) 
mandragoras, the herb which Alexander the Great 
[see AL-ISKANDAR] held in his hand during his expe- 
ditions, and which according to Hermes [see HrRMis] 
gave Solomon [see suLaYMAN], who wore it under his 
signet, power over the gjnn [q.v.]; therefore, the man- 
drake is regarded as particularly useful against all 
those diseases which are caused by evil spirits, like 
paralysis, spasms, epilepsy, loss of memory, et al. 

Bibliography: I. Low, Die Flora der Fuden, Vienna- 

Leipzig 1924, iti, 363-8; W. Schmucker, Die pflanz- 

liche und mineralische Materia Medica im Firdaus 

al-Hikma des Tabari, Bonn 1969, 435 no. 679, 536 

ff. no. 805; M. Ullmann, Der Werwolf, in WZKM, 

Ixviii (1976), 171 ff. (for other meanings of kutrud), 

181; Ytsuf b. ‘Umar al-Ghassani, al-Mu‘tamad fi 

l-adwiya al-mufrada, Beirut 1402/1982, 224-5; 

H. Bachtold-Staubli and E. Hoffmann-Krayer (eds.), 

Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, *Berlin-New 

York 1987, i, 312-24, s.v. Alraun; A. Dietrich, Dios- 

curides trumphans, Gottingen 1988, ii, 500 n. 2 (for 

other identifications of sirddj al-kutrub), 579 ff. no. 

67; F. Rosner, Pharmacology and dietetics in the Bible 

and Talmud, in I. and W. Jacob (eds.), The healing 

past, Leiden 1993, 6-9; S. Kottek, Medicinal drugs in 

the works of Flavius Josephus, in op. cit., 102 f. 

i 7 (O. Kant) 

AL-SIRADJAN, SirapjAn, one of the principal 
cities of mediaeval Persian Kirman and that 
province’s capital during the first three Islamic cen- 
turies. Only from Biyid times onwards (4th/10th cen- 
tury) did Bardasir or Guwashir (perhaps originally a 





Sasanid foundation, *Weh Ardashir) become the admin- 
istrative capital, known in the sources also as shahr-1 
Kerman [see KiRMAN, at vol. V, 150]. 

Siradjan now exists as the name of a district in 
the western part of Kirman province and as a name 
recently revived and given to the present town of 
Sa‘idabad on the Shiraz-Kirman City road (lat. 29° 
28' N., long 55° 44’ E.). The exact site of mediaeval 
Siradjan seems to be the modern village of ‘Tadjabad-i 
Kal‘a-yi Sang (the kal‘a being the citadel mentioned 
by authors like Hamd Allah Mustawft), 9 km/5 miles 
south-south-east of Sa‘idabad (cf. Le Strange, The lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, 300, who based himself on P.M. 
Sykes’ identification of a ruined urban site there, see 
the latter’s Ten thousand miles in Persia, London 1902, 
431). At all events, Siradjan flourished in early Islamic 
times, and the Arabic geographers describe it as hav- 
ing houses built of mud brick, with a town wall 
pierced by eight gates, two markets and a water sup- 
ply from kandis built by the Saffarids ‘Amr b. al- 
Layth and his grandson Tahir (al-Mukaddasi, 464). 
This same author characterises the people there as 
being in his time mainly Mut‘tazilis, although Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers 312, tr. Kramers-Wiet 307, states 
that they were orthodox afl al-hadith. 

Despite the Biyids’ transfer of the capital elsewhere, 
Siradjan continued to be populous and flourishing, 
and the resort of merchants. Yakiit makes it the sec- 
ond city of Kirman province, and also says, without 
explanation, that it used to be called al-Kasran' “the 
two fortresses/palaces” (Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 295-6). 
During the following two centuries, it was important 
from its position not only on the Shiraz-Kirman route 
but also because it lay on the north-south route to 
Hormuz and the Gulf coast. In the early 6th/12th 
century, the Shabankara’i chief Kutb al-Din Mubariz 
[see sHABANKARA] managed to detach the Siradjan 
district from Kirman and attach it to his own prin- 
cipality in Fars; only later was it recovered by the 
Kutlugh-Khanid [¢.v.] governors of Kirman, but pos- 
session of it remained a subject of dispute amongst 
various representatives of the Il-Khanids (see J. Aubin, 
La question de Sirgan au XLII’ siécle, in St. Ir, vi [1977], 
285-90). In 744/1343 the city passed to the Muzaf- 
farids [g.v.] of Yazd and Kirman. Later in the later 
8th/14th century, the city maintained its allegiance 
to the Muzaffarids and held out during a long siege 
against the armies of Timir’s son ‘Umar Shaykh; but 
it fell in 798/1396 and was devastated. Even so, it 
must have been rebuilt, for in 814/141] it was again 
besieged and captured, this time by Iskandar b. ‘Umar 
Shaykh, Timirid governor in Fars, and it is often 
mentioned in accounts of the politics and campaigns 
of later in the century (see Aubin, Deux Sayyids de Bam 
au XV* siécle. Contribution a Uhistoire de l’Iran timouride, 
Wiesbaden 1956, 35 and index). Only in the Safawid 
period does Siradjan fade from mention. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see for the information of the geogra- 

phers, Le Strange, op. ctt., 300-2, Schwarz, ran im 

Mutelalter, 230-3, and Barthold, An historical geogra- 

phy of Iran, Princeton 1984, 137, to which may be 

added Hudiid al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 124 (follows al- 

Istakhri). See also D. Krawulsky, /ran—Das Reich 

der Ilhane, Wiesbaden 1978, 146. 

Peas (C.E, Boswortu) 

SIRAF, a port of the Persian Gulf which 
flourished in the early Islamic centuries as one of the 
main commercial centres of the Gulf, rivalling Basra. 
It lay on the coast of Fars, near the modern village 
of Tahirl, some 200 km/125 miles to the southeast 
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of Bushire (Bai Shahr [g.v.]), in the garmsir or hot 
region of the si or coastland. 

Excavations carried out at the site of Siraf 1966- 
73 by a team sponsored by the British Institute of 
Persian Studies have shown that there was a Sasanid 
port there, probably serving the inland centre of 
Ardashir Khurra, the latter Islamic Gir or Djir [see 
FIRUZABAD], to which it was connected by road, and 
protected by a massive fort which may have been 
built ca. 360 by Shapir II [see sHApir]. 

The early Islamic geographers expatiate on the 
prosperity of Siraf, “the merchants’ haunt and the 
emporium of Pars” (Hudid al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 127) 
and the splendour of its buildings. The Friday mosque 
was begun, according to archaeological investigation, 
in the 3rd/9th century. There were richly-decorated, 
multi-storey houses built from teak (ségj [¢.v.]) imported 
from East Africa and from fired brick, although the 
town’s situation suffered from earthquakes, with a par- 
ticularly devastating one lasting seven days in 366 or 
367/976-8. Provisions for the town had to be brought 
in from outside, as had also water, apart from one 
small kandt of sweet water (al-Mukaddasi, 326-7). The 
sources state that Siraf began to decline after the earth- 
quake, and with the political enfeeblement of the 
Bayid dynasty in Fars and the ascendancy there of 
the rapacious and violent Shabankara Kurds [¢.v.], 
whilst pirates based on the island of Kays [g.v.] or 
Kish further down the Gulf caused ships to bypass 
Siraf and the other Sif ports and go directly to Basra. 
But this decline can only have been relative, since 
we know that Siraf was in the early 6th/12th cen- 
tury the centre of operations, with ramifications stretch- 
ing as far as China, of a great tycoon, the nakhuda 
or ship-owner Abu ’I-Kasim Ramisht (d. 534/1140) 
(see S.M. Stern, Ramisht of Straf, a merchant millionaire 
of the twelfth century, in JRAS [1967], 10-14). 

Siraf was certainly partly ruinous in the early 
7th/13th century when Yakiit was there, for he des- 
cribes it as a small place (bu/ayd) inhabited by wretched 
people (sa@k) and with only vestiges visible of its 
ancient fine buildings (Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 294-5; 
Irshad, ed. Beirut, viii, 145). It was by this time known 
as Shilaw. However, the evidence of archaeology and 
an examination of later sources by Jean Aubin have 
demonstrated that Siraf was by no means commer- 
cially inactive, but enjoyed a modest, continuing trad- 
ing life. It served as the outlet for the hinterland 
region of Khundj u Fal and as a port of departure 
from this hinterland across the Gulf to Katif [¢.v.] 
and Arabia. Shilaw was known to Ibn Battita, who 
may have visited it in 748/1347, crossing the Gulf 
in this fashion from “Khundju Pal” (ii, 244, tr. Gibb, 
ii, 407-8). Shilaw is still mentioned by European trav- 
ellers of the 16th century, e.g. by Antonio Tenreiro 
as Chilado (1528) and Gasparo Balbi as Silat (1590), 
but subsequent references are to a simple harbour 
only at the modern village. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see for the mediaeval Islamic sources 
Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 258-9; 
Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 59-64; Barthold, An fis- 
torical geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 160-1. For 
the excavations at Siraf, see D. Whitehouse, in /ran 
GBIPS, vi-xi (1968-75), and idem, Siraf III. The 
Congregational Mosque, London 1980; cf. also Sylvia 
A. Matheson, Persia, an archaeological guide, 7London 
1976, 249-52. For the later history, see J. Aubin, 
La ruine de Siraf et les routes du Golfe Persique aux XI’ 
et XII* siécles, in Cahiers de Cwilisation Médivale, ii 
(Poitiers 1959), 295-301; idem, La survie de Shildu et 





la route du Khunj-0-Fal, in Iran FBIPS, vii (1969), 21- 

37; V.F. Piacentini, Merchants, merchandise and military 

power in the Persian Gulf (Suriyanj/Shariyaj-Siraf\, in 

Accad. dei Lincei, Memorie, Ser. 9, vol. iii/2 (1992). 

etat & (C.E. Boswortx) 

AL-SIRAFT, the nisba of two mediaeval Arabic 
scholars. 

1. Ast Sa‘ip aL-Hasan 8B. ‘App ALLAH B. AL-Mar- 
zuBAN, judge and grammarian, b. at Siraf [q.v.] 
between 279/892 and 289/902, d. at Baghdad on 2 
Radjab 368/3 February 979, according to some re- 
ports, at 84. In biographical literature, he appears as 
a scholar versed in all the traditional sciences and as 
a man of exemplary life style; today, he is best-known 
for two basic works on grammar and for his part in 
a public controversy over Arabic grammar and Aris- 
totelian logic. 

The oldest notice on him is in the Fthrist, 62, who 
derived information from al-Sirafi’s son (see 2. below) 
and perhaps from al-Sirafi himself, whom Ibn al- 
Nadim cites some twenty times and whom he calls 
on occasion shaykhund. The other most original bio- 
graphical notices are by al-Khatitb, 7. Baghdad, vii, 
341-2, and by Yakit, Jrshad, iii, 84-125. According to 
his son, al-Siraff first studied in his home town and 
then in ‘Uman, where he studied law, then to al- 
‘Askar for study with Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
al-Saymari. Finally, he ended up at Baghdad and 
perfected his studies with Ibn al-Sarradj [¢.v.] and 
Mabraman in grammar; Kur’anic sciences with Abii 
Bakr b. Mudjahid; and lexicography with Ibn Durayd 
[¢.v.]. In one, sometimes two of the quarters of the 
city he acted as deputy for the judge Muhammad b. 
Ma‘rif. Al-Khatib is the first to mention that he had 
two magjlis: one in which he exercised the duties of 
a Hanafi judge and mufti and the other in which he 
taught the traditional sciences. 

Later sources describe how al-Siraff taught a wide 
range of subjects for fifty years, living entirely on the 
fruits of his own work, including the copying of ten 
or so manuscript leaves each day, which brought him 
ten dirhams for his living expenses. In his long, forty- 
page notice, Yakit moves from traditional biography 
to a genre near to that of the literary séances, his 
main informant here being Abi: Hayyan al-Tawhidi 
[g.v.]. He notes al-Sirafi’s international reputation dur- 
ing his own lifetime, and that prominent persons fre- 
quently sent queries to him for answer (masa’il), 
addressing him with prestigious titles (cf. Krenkow, 
ET? art.; Brockelmann, S I, 175). He also mentions 
(iii, 105) that certain wardkiin claimed that al-Sirafr 
falsely gave his name to manuscripts he had not really 
copied personally, these being sold for higher prices 
than would otherwise have obtained. Finally, Yakit 
is the sole biographer to mention (iii, 105-25) the 
story given by al-Tawhidi in his Mukabasdat, 68-86, cf. 
Imta, i, 107-33, about a controversy on logic and 
grammar, taking place in 320/932 when al-Sirafi was 
some forty years old, which has became famous in 
the West since Margoliouth translated this in his The 
discussion between Abii Bishr Matta and Abii Sa‘td al-Straft 
on the merits of logic and grammar, in FJRAS (1905), 79- 
129. It took place in the presence of many leading 
figures, and was convoked by the vizier Abu ’l-Fath 
Ibn al-Furat [g.v.], and was a response to Matta’s 
claims on the superiority of Aristotelian logic. The 
debate, as Versteegh has clearly shown, revolved essen- 
tially round two questions: are meanings and signifi- 
cations the same for all nations, the words alone 
differing according to languages, or are the meanings 
and significations closely linked to the words and the 
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language, hence different for each nation? Hence is 
a grammarian competent or not to pronounce on 
meanings and significations? The other question was 
that of the capacity of logic to judge between the 
true and the false, especially in regard to correct or 
incorrect speech. For Matta, logic was independent 
of language, and the true and the false were univer- 
sals; hence only the logician was competent to judge 
on meanings and significations, whilst the grammar- 
ian’s task was simply to study the words and their 
function in a given language. Thus the logician has 
no need of grammar, but logic is indispensable for 
the grammanan. For al-Sirafi, however, meaning was 
intimately linked with words, and these differ for all 
languages, thus falling within the domain of grammar. 
Also, grammarians have rules for recognising correct 
(Arabic) language. In his view, there was no place for 
an independent discipline of logic. In combatting 
Matta’s position, he claimed that the latter could not 
comprehend all the subtleties of Arabic since he was 
of Syriac-speaking origin; moreover, Greek was a dead 
language, hence it was impossible to learn it correctly. 
The grammarian seems to have participated in fur- 
ther controversies, according to Yakut, including with 
regard to the theses of the philosopher Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-‘Amiri [9.v. in Suppl.]. 

For specialists on Arabic grammar, al-Siraff shares 
with his contemporary Aba ‘Ali al-Farist the fame 
and originality of work on Sibawayhi’s Kitab during 
the 4th/10th century. 

1. His most famous work is his commentary on 
the Kitab (ed. in progress at Cairo since 1986), a 
lengthy text in 6 vols., of which 5 are extant in a 
Cairo ms. According to Yakit, al-Sirafi made the first 
copy himself in 3,000 leaves. Extracts from the com- 
mentary have often appeared previously in print, such 
as in the margins of early editions of the Kitab, from 
the Calcutta 1887 one onwards, and Jahn, in his 
translation, studied and commented on these extracts. 
These may have come through the intermediacy of 
Abi ‘Ali al-Farist and the glosses of his personal copy 
of the Kitab (see G. Humbert, Les votes de la transmission 
du Kitab de Stbawayhi, 72-7). Yakit says that al-Farisi 
and his friends long tried to get a complete text of 
al-Sirafi’s work in order to denounce and expose its 
alleged deficiencies. The commentary is certainly of 
prime interest for studying the history of Arabic gram- 
mar, showing amongst other things that the Kitab was 
in actual use during the commentator’s time. 

2. A little work on the Basran school of grammar- 
ians, Akhbar al-nahwtyyin (al-basriyyin), first ed. Krenkow, 
1936, also Cairo 1955, one of the oldest works extant 
on the biographies of grammanians. Al-Sirafi was also, 
as noted above, a direct informant for the section of 
Ibn al-Nadim’s Fehrist on grammar. 

The other works attributed to al-Siraff are not 
extant: 

3. A Sharh abyat/shawahid Sibawayhi, possibly recast 
by his son, from whom a work of this name has come 
down to us. 

4. K. al-Ikna@‘ fi ’l-nahw, not mentioned in all mss. 
of the Fiknst, but whose existence is confirmed by Ibn 
Khayr’s Fahrasa (312). 

5. Yakut (iii, 86-8) also mentions several times, in 
the field of grammar, the Mudkhal ila Kitab Sibawayhi. 

6. In Kur’anic philology, a K. Abfat al-wasl wa 
‘-kat‘ is mentioned in the sources. 

7. In lexicography, a K: sharh Maksiirat Ibn Durayd. 

8. In geography, a K. Asma’ djibal al-Tihama wa- 
makanha, and 9. a K. Djazirat al-‘Arab. 

Other titles also lost but only rarely mentioned are: 











10. al-Wakf wa ‘l-ibtida’, and 11. San‘at al-shir wa 
t-balagha. 

The biographers do not mention the commentaries 
on the verses in Ibn Durayd’s Djamhara fi ’l-lugha, 
signed “al-Sirafi” in the 2nd and 3rd vols. of the 
Leiden ms. (discovered by Krenkow and edited by 
him in the margins of the Haydarabad edition of the 
Djamhara, 1925-32). For other titles or anonymous texts 
possibly attributable to al-Sirafi, see Sezgin, GAS, ix, 
99-100. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): The main modern studies on al-Sirafi’s 
commentary and on his controversy with Matta are 
listed in the bibl. of C. Versteegh’s Logique ef gram- 
maire au X° siécle, in HEL, ii (1980). See also Rescher, 
Abriss, ii, 161-3; Sh. Dayf, al-Madaris al-nahwiyya, 
145-50, 244; M.M.E. Hegazi, Abi Sa%d al-Siraft, der 
Sibawaih-Kommentator als Grammatiker, diss. Munich 
1965, unpubl. On the controversy with Matta, see 
Yahya b. ‘Adi, Makdla fi tabyin al-fasl bayn sina‘atay 
al-mantik al-falsafi wa ‘l-nahw al-arabi, ed. G. Endress, 
141-93. 

2. ApG Munammap Yotsur, son of the preceding, 
d. at Baghdad in 385/995 aged 55 years. 

He studied with his father, and probably completed 
the latter’s Ki al-Jkna‘. Whilst working as a samman, 
he specialised in commenting on the verses cited by 
famous philologists and lexicographers. His works 
included: 1. The Sharh abyat/shawahid Sibawayhi, pos- 
sibly begun by his father (ed. M.‘A. Sultan, Damascus 
1976). 2. A ms. copy of his Sharh abyat al-Islah, com- 
mentary on the verses cited in Ibn al-Sikkit’s [¢.v.] 
Islah al-mantik (ms. Képriilii 1296). 3. There are attrib- 
uted to him a Sharh abyat al-Gharib al-musannaf, i.e. on 
those in the work of Abu ‘Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam 
[g.v.]; 4. a Sharh abyat al-Madjaz, on those in the work 
of Aba ‘Ubayda [¢.v.]; and 5. a Sharh abyat Ma‘ani 
al-Zagigjag [9.0]. 

Bibliography: Biographical notices in Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 187; Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
‘Abbas, vii, 82-4. Other more recent sources (e.g. 
al-Suyiti, Bughya, ii, 355), given in the ed. of the 
Sharh abyat Sibawayhi, 11). 

ae (GENEVIEVE HumBERT) 

SIRAIKI [see LaHnpA; sinp. Language]. 

SIRAKUSA, the mediaeval Arabic form of the 
name of the city of Syracuse in Sicily. 

Founded by men of Corinth in 734 B.C., it was 
the most powerful of the Greek colonies until the 
Roman conquest. Belisarius captured it for Byzantium, 
and in 663 Constans II fixed his seat there. In Byzan- 
tine times, it was frequently raided by Arabs from 
Ifrikiya. The name of the city also appears in Arabic 
sources as Sarakiisa, with vars. Sarkiisa, Surkisa, etc. 
According to Amari, the Arabic transcription may be 
from an older form than the Greek Lupéxovdar used 
before Yakit’s time. 

The most exact geographical description is that of 
al-Idrisi in his Nuzhat al-mushtak, in which he stresses 
the city’s reputation as a resort of merchants and trav- 
ellers, and he describes the islet of Ortigia, linked to 
the mainland by an isthmus, in mediaeval times the 
exclusively inhabited part of the city, mentioning its 
two ports, its buildings, gardens and fertility. This was 
the main source for al-Himyari’s Rawd al-mi‘tar, with 
a passage also from al-Bakri and other items of 
unknown provenance. 

The story of the Arab conquest of Syracuse is essen- 
tially given by Yakit, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn ‘Idhari, al- 
Nuwayri and Ibn Khaldin. In 212/827 Asad Ibn 
al-Furat, sent by the Aghlabid Ziyadat Allah to con- 
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quer Sicily, marched from Mazara del Vallo, on the 
northern coast of the island, as far as Syracuse and 
concluded a treaty with the city, in exchange for pay- 
ment of the @izya. According to Ibn al-Athir, Asad 
expected resistance and besieged the city. But the 
besieged were supplied by sea from Venice, and Asad 
died of plague in 213/828. His successor Muhammad 
b. Abi ’l-Djawart was driven away with severe losses. 
Raids on the suburbs of Syracuse resumed in 248/862 
and the following years, and there was a siege by 
Khafadja b. Sufyan b. Sawadan in 259/872-3. In 
263/877 the governor of Sicily Dja‘far b. Muhammad 
devastated the environs of the city, destroyed the port 
fortifications and besieged the inhabitants for 30 days. 
In the absence of aid from Byzantium, the city was 
about to surrender when the Arabs raised the siege. 
But they returned in the spring, and conquered it on 
27 Ramadan 264/21 May 878, All the Christian sol- 
diers were massacred, and the population carried off 
to Palermo as slaves, with an enormous plunder of 
precious metal weighing over 5,000 pounds. It was 
not till seven years later that the Byzantine Emperor 
was able to ransom the Syracusan captives. 

Under Arab rule, Syracuse was the capital of the 
Val di Noto, one of the great territorial divisions of 
Sicily. In the 10th century, the Byzantines managed 
to recapture the city for three years, but lost it again. 
After the end of the Kalbids in 442/1050, local lords 
disputed power in Sicily. In 452/1060 one contender, 
Ibn al-Thumna, lord of Catania and Syracuse, called 
in the Normans to his aid, opening the way for the 
Norman conquest. After a naval battle, the Normans 
captured Syracuse in 479/1086, and the city became 
a county governed by Roger I’s son, Jordan. Arabs 
and Jews continued to be able to practise their faiths 
and regulate their community affairs, in return for 
annual tribute, whence the survival of bi- or tri-lingual 
documents in the languages of the various commu- 
nities, Latin, Greek and Arabic. After the death of 
Prince Tancred, Syracuse became a crown possession. 
There were serious earthquakes and a raid from 
Ifrikiya in retaliation for an expedition of Roger II. 
The succeeding Swabian domination pressed hard on 
the population, which tried fruitlessly to rebel. In the 
infancy of Frederick II (acceded to the throne in 
1197), Pope Innocent III acted as regent. During this 
period, factional fighting was frequent, and Genoese 
and Pisans were at times in control of the city. Under 
Frederick, the city was eventually entrusted to the 
governorship of Gualdo Torenabene. 

No monument from the Arab period survives at 
Syracuse. We have no proof that the Byzantine cathe- 
dral was ever transformed into a mosque, nor the 
temple of Apollo and Artemis on the islet of Ortigia, 
where some Arabic graffiti were discovered ca. 1624. 
But there are two Arabic gravestones in the Galleria 
Regionale of the Palazzo Bellome. The first is of mar- 
ble with a Kific inscription dated by Amari to the 
end of the 3rd/9th or end of the 4th/10th century, 
which would make it one of the oldest Arabic inscrip- 
tions of Sicily. The second is a fragment of a slab 
with floriated Kiific writing, the basmala and Kur’an, 
LIV, 54-5. Workshops of potters, ironworkers and 
goldsmiths functioned at Syracuse until the first half 
of the 12th century and after. Fragments of pottery 
have been found, including a type of green ware in 
relief or with sgraffito with a decoration pressed on 
a thin bed of enamel. Much of the pottery has flo- 
ral lines and motifs as decoration. Of bronzeware, 
there is a small ewer preserved in the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum, studied by P. Orsi and published by 


U. Scerrato in the volume Gh Arabi in Italia. There 
are also preserved in the same museum and in the 
Palazzo Bellome many glass jetons of Syracuse and 
36 of other provenance, used in the first place as 
weights; P. Balog thinks that they were made ca. 950 
as small money to fill the lack of copper coinage. 
There is a collection of some 600 coins in the Palazzo 
Bellomo, essentially from the Norman and Swabian 
periods, but a certain number, including the tans [9.v.], 
merit examination. 
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. (VINcENzA Grass!) 

SIRAT (a.), a religious term which has two quite 
distinct meanings. It is first of alla common noun 
“way”, which is encountered 45 times in the Kur’4n. 
This metaphorical word is almost always introduced 
by the verb hada “to guide” or by its masdar huda 
“guidance”, where God is the subject. Of the 45 
Kuranic instances, sirat is 33 times qualified by the 
word mustakim “the/a right way”, meaning the reli- 
gion, or the Book, of Islam. Only once does sirat 
denote an evil way, i.e. one which leads away from 
the will of God (XXXVII, 23). The word has a neu- 
tral and concrete meaning in VII, 86 (and XXXVI, 
66 ?). The substantive sirat derives ultimately from 
the Latin strata, via Greek and Aramaic, then Syriac 
(Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary, 195-6). This foreign origin 
was recognised at an early stage by scholars, including 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Nakkash (cf. al-Suyiti, a/- 
Itkan fi ‘ulim al-Kur’an, naw‘ 38, Beirut 1407/1987, 
437). On the other hand, the word is derived from 
the root s-r-t according to some philologists, and this 
conclusion is accepted by Ibn Manzi (LA, vii, 313b, 
340a). 

The other meaning is the proper name of a bridge 
which dominates Hell, al-Siat, always with the 
definite article. The Kuran makes not the slightest 
allusion to it, and has nothing to say about this or 
any other bridge. On the other hand, this conception 
is attested in Prophetic traditions, whence the impor- 
tant hadith regarding the vision of God on the Day 
of Resurrection and the intercession of the Prophet, 
going back to Aba Hurayra—‘Ata b. Yazid—Ibn 
Shihab—Ibrahim b. Sa‘d (al-Bukhari, Adhkan, bab 129, 
and Tawhid, bab 24/4; Muslim, Iman, no. 299). 
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According to this tradition, when God makes himself 
known to men as their Lord, they will follow him 
wa-yudrabu ‘I-Sirat bayna zahray (or zahranay) djahannam 
“and the Sirat will be erected above Gehenna”. In 
al-Bukhari, Rikak, 626 52, Ibn Shihab and Ibrahim 
are absent from the isndd, and the key-phrase has a 
different form: “and the Sirat will be erected, the 
bridge of Gehenna”. 

Another well-known hadith on the same subject (but 
with a list of prophets asked in vain to intercede for 
men) goes back to Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri—‘Ata’ b. 
Yasar—Zayd b. Aslam (al-Bukhari, Tawhid, bab 24/5; 
Muslim, Iman, no. 302). The key-phrase here is: “Then 
they will bring (or, will erect) the bridge (a/-qjisr)”. 
The latter, bristling with hooks and thorns, is “nar- 
rower than a hair and sharper than a sword” (Muslim, 
Iman, no. 302, in fine). The believers will cross it in 
the winking of an eye, with the speed of lightning. 
However, the wicked will fall into the fire of Gehenna. 

Other traditions are attributed to different Com- 
panions and supplement the fundamental data: thus 
e.g. Muslim, Tawhid, nos. 316, 320, 329. They sup- 
port the theses developed by authors such as al-Ghazali 
(in the “Book of the remembrance of death and of 
that which follows it”, towards the end of the JAya’). 

This bridge of Muslim eschatology closely resem- 
bles that of Iranian religion, to such an extent that 
the two are definitely related. The bridge of Cinwad, 
“traditionally thought to mean ‘the bridge of the sep- 
arator’ but recently shown to be ‘the bridge of the 
accumulator/collector’ ... is mentioned already in the 
Gathas”, then in a number of Middle Persian texts 
(Tafazzoli). For the virtuous, it is enlarged consider- 
ably. For the wicked, it becomes like the blade of a 
razor or the cutting-edge of a sword, and they fall 
into Hell. In its name, written as Cinwat in Pahlavi, 
the Arabs recognised their word sirat (but the utili- 
sation to this effect of Kur’an, XXXVI, 66, and 
XXXVII, 23, has no justification and is disregarded 
by the major Muslim commentators). 

Bibliography: The commentaries of Tabari, 
Shahrastani, Razi and Kurtubr on Kur’4n, I, 8; 
AJ. Wensinck et alii, Concordance et indices de la 
Tradition musulmane, Leiden 1936-69; Ghazali, Ihya’, 
Cairo 1377/1957, iv, 507-9; A. Jeffery, The foreign 
vocabulary of the Quran, Baroda 1938, repr. Lahore 
1977; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de I’Iran 
ancien, Paris 1962; L. Gardet, Dieu et la destinée de 
Vhomme, Paris 1967, 320-1; Mary Boyce, oroastrians. 
Their religious beltefs and practices, London 1979; 
A. Tafazzoli, Cinwad puhl, in Elr, v, 594-5, 

2 (G. Monnot) 

SIRAT ‘ANTAR [see ‘anrar]. 

SIRB, the Ottoman Turkish name for Serbia. 

1, The Ottoman period to 1800 [see Suppl.]. 

2. The modern period. 

The end of the 12th/18th century saw the first 
serious Ottoman attempts at improving the situation 
of the Serbian re@a [see Ra‘tvya. 2]. After the treaty 
of Sistova (Zishtowa, 12 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 1205/12 
August 1791) between the Ottoman Empire and the 
Habsburg monarchy had secured a general amnesty 
even for the active supporters of the enemy (§ 1), 
Selim III appointed Ebtbekir (Abi Bakr) Pasha as 
governor of Belgrade (1793) to put an end to the 
oppressive régime of the local _yamaks, i.e. self-appointed 
Janissary leaders outside the regular Ottoman hierar- 
chy. In order to curb the financial power of the yamaks 
of Belgrade in particular, they were ordered to relin- 
quish their landholdings in the province, while the 
Serbian Avezes (lit. “princes”; in fact, local strongmen) 








were given the right to apportion and collect taxes 
and provisions in their districts. In spite of fierce oppo- 
sition (kindled by Paswanoghlu ‘Othman of neigh- 
bouring Vidin [see PASWAN OGHLU]), the reforms 
continued, with additional privileges being granted to 
the Serbian fmezes and their peasants by Hadjdji 
Mustafa Pasha, the new governor of Belgrade. To 
allow the country to be effectively defended against 
yamak aggression, Mustafa encouraged the snezes to 
recruit, arm and train a modern native Chnistian 
army, a move which aroused strong opposition among 
the ‘ulama’. Mustafa Pasha was killed late in 1216/1801 
when the yamaks of Serbia succeeded in re-establishing 
their rule under the leadership of Khalil Agha and 
four of their chiefs bearing the title of dati (derived 
from dayi, the tite of the Janissary rulers of Algiers, 
Tunis and Tripoli in North Africa). Fearing that an 
Ottoman campaign led against them under the com- 
mand of Ebubekir Pasha would encourage a general 
revolt of the population, the dahis executed hundreds 
of Serb leaders. Serbian resistance against the yamaks 
now had to be organised largely from the hills and 
forests, in particular the district of Shumadija, where 
the scattered hayduk bands accepted the military lead- 
ership of Djordje Potrovié, known as Karageorge (ca. 
1768-1817). It was he who was to co-ordinate the First 
Serbian Uprising and to become the founder of the 
Karadjordjevic dynasty of Serbian rulers. The details 
of the Serbian Revolution and the gradual emergence 
of a sovereign Serbian state cannot be retold here. 
Instead, an outline is given of the developments in 
Serbo-Ottoman relations in the period from 1804 until 
1878, when Serbia gained full independence from the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Until 7 May 1805, when an Imperial decree to lay 
down all arms and rely on the regular Ottoman troops 
alone for their protection against yamak attacks was 
ignored by the Serbian leadership, the revolt, called 
on 14 February 1804, was not directed against the 
Ottoman sultan, but was aimed primarily at the resto- 
ration and enlargement of such privileges and inter- 
nal autonomies as had been granted to the Serbs by 
Ebibekir Pasha and later governor-reformers of 
Belgrade. This is reflected in the early Serbo-Ottoman 
negotiations which took place at Zemlin around 10 
May 1804, mediated by the Austrian governor of 
Slavonia. It is still reflected in the Serbian proposals 
of May 1805 for a modified régime of administrative 
and fiscal autonomy under a Grand Prince at Belgrade 
representing the people in all dealings with the 
Ottoman authorities, in particular the muhassil, with 
all taxes to be collected by special agents of the knezes 
in the country’s twelve districts. Fief-holders were to 
reside in Belgrade only and receive their revenues 
through the muhassil. Security matters were to he 
jointly in the hands of the Grand Prince and the 
muhassil, each being allowed to maintain an army. 
Yamaks would no longer have the right to settle on 
Serbian soil. In all this, the payment of an annual 
tribute to the sultan was never disputed. Only when 
the Porte, represented by Ebiibekir Pasha, refused to 
have a foreign power-guaranteed Ottoman fulfilment 
of the Serbian demands, and the Serbs refused to lay 
down their arms, did Serbo-Ottoman relations reach 
a turning point. Henceforth, the sultan considered the 
Serbs as rebels (G7). The Serbs, on the other hand, 
intensified their links with enemy powers, above all 
Russia and Austria. Opposition against the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the Serb leader and 
his centralising policies led to the establishment of a 
Legislative Council (1805) with Matija Nenadovi¢ as 
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its first president (L.F. Edwards (ed.), The Memoirs of 
Prota Matija Nenadoviéc, Oxford 1969). In January 1811 
Karageorge swore that he would rule in accord with 
the council, and in turn was recognised as the Supreme 
Leader. The formerly semi-autonomous districts were 
reduced in size and placed under increased centralised 
control, while leading opposition figures were exiled. 
When, because of the danger from Napoleon, Russia, 
the Serbs’ main ally, concluded the Peace of Bucharest 
in 1812, the Treaty’s provisions (§ 8) for an amnesty, 
for limited Serb autonomy under Ottoman rule and 
for the stationing of Ottoman forces in the country’s 
fortresses (clauses the sultan was only reluctantly pre- 
pared to ratify), the Serbian leadership decided to 
continue fighting without Russian help, with disastrous 
consequences. By mid-October 1813 Serbia was under 
Ottoman control once again, and Karageorge had 
become an exile in Austria. It was left to Milosh 
Obrenovié (1780-1860), military leader and rival of 
Karageorge (and the founder of the Obrenovici dynasty 
of Serbian rulers) to proclaim the beginning of the 
Second Serbian Uprising (on Palm Sunday 1815). On 
6 November 1815 he reached a (verbal) agreement 
with Mar‘ashli ‘Alv Pasha (confirmed by the Porte in 
the following year) about Serbian participation in the 
internal administration of the pashalik of Belgrade, 
under his leadership. His murder of Karageorge (25 
July 1817) soon made Milosh the Serbian Supreme 
Leader (elected Hereditary Prince on 6 November 
1817, but not finally confirmed by the Porte until 
1830). In the convention of Ak Kerman (7 October 
1826) between Russia and the Ottoman Empire, the 
Porte promised (§ 6) fulfilment of clause 8 of the 
Treaty of Bucharest; at the same time, the limited 
rights of autonomy enjoyed by the Serbs were speci- 
fied in greater detail (additional Note to § 5 of the 
Convention). The peace treaty of Edirne (14 September 
1829) demanded that the Ottoman government imme- 
diately implement the measures required by the 
Convention and hand back to Serbia all six districts 
outside the pashaltk of Belgrade which had been lib- 
erated in the course of the First Uprising (provisions 
put into practice by the khatt-i sherif of 30 September 
1829). Negotiations with the Porte about Serbian 
autonomy commenced early in 1830, resulting in the 
khatt-i sheriff of August 1830 in which the autonomy 
rights for Serbia were laid down one by one, and in 
which Milosh Obrenovié was officially confirmed as 
Hereditary Prince. Serbia had now developed into a 
principality under Ottoman suzerainty. Disturbances 
in Serbia during the spring of 1833 necessitated new 
comprehensive legislation. In November of the same 
year, a khatt-i sherif defined the new borders of the 
country which now included the Six Districts (ca. 
38,000 km? as opposed to ca. 24,000 previously), the 
amount of the annual tribute as a pay-off for all 
remaining fiscal and feudal obligations towards the 
Ottoman state and Muslim landowners (2.3 million 
piastres per annum), the modalities concerning the 
resettlement of Muslims from Serbia, and the sta- 
tioning of Ottoman troops in the country. The shatt-: 
sheriff was read out in the National Assembly in 
Kragujevac on 13 February 1834. It marked the end 
of the Ottoman land régime in Serbia. The new con- 
stitution of 10 December 1838, which was to replace 
the liberal “Sretenjski ustav” of 1835 (which was mod- 
elled along French and Belgian lines), was worked out 
in Istanbul by a Serbian delegation and was promulga- 
ted in the shape of another khatt-i sherif (hence “Turski 
ustav”). In 1862, after clashes between Serbs and Otto- 
man soldiers had led to the firing of Ottoman cannon 


into Belgrade, the Ottoman garrisons were restricted 
to fortifications along the Danube and Sava rivers 
(Belgrade, Sabac, Semendire and Gladova: Protocol 
of Istanbul of 8 September 1862). In April 1867 the 
sultan was forced to withdraw all troops from Serbian 
soil. Belgrade was handed over to the Serbs by ‘Ali 
Rida Pasha, its last mukafiz, on 18 April. The final 
end of Ottoman suzerainty over Serbia and the procla- 
mation of Serbian independence was one of the results 
of the Congress of Berlin (13 June-13 July 1878). 
In 1815 Serbia was divided into twelve nahies: 
(1) Belgrade, (2) Cuprija, (3) Jagodina, (4) Kragujevac, 
(5) PozZarevac, (6) Pozega, (7) Rudnik, (8) Sabac, 
(9) Smederevo, (10) Soko, (11) U&ce and (12) Valjevo. 
The six additional districts added in 1833 were Krajina 
(Negotin), Crna Reka (Zajeéar), Gornji Timok (Gurgo- 
sovac), Aleksinac with KruSevac, part of Stari Vlah 
(Ivanijica) and the Loznica region (only the italicised 
district capitals had town (grad) status before 1833). 
Population in 1804: ca. 478,000; in 1815: ca. 473,000 
(war losses estimated at ca. 133,000); in 1834: ca. 
678,192; in 1874: 1,353,890 (these and the following 
figures are from H. Sundhaussen, Historische Statistik 
Serbiens, Munich 1989). The first population census, 
still largely fiscal in character, was carried out in 1834 
(in the Ottoman Empire, in 1830-1); for detailed fig- 
ures see Sundhaussen, Tabelle 2a). The population of 
Serbia, although in its vast majority consisting of Serbs 
(86.85% in 1866), was largely immigrant (ca. 75,000 
arrived 1820-34; ca. 150,000 1834-74). Only a small 
minority was autochthonous: ca. 20% in Valjevo dis- 
trict, less than 1% in Takovo and Shumadija. Literacy 
(1866): 4.2%, Characteristic of Serbian agriculture dur- 
ing most of the 19th century was the clearance of 
arable land by fire, extensive cultivation of corn and 
(from the late 1830s) wheat, large flocks of sheep 
being driven by Vlach herdsmen, and, for a (former) 
Ottoman possession, exceptionally large numbers of 
pigs (165 pigs per 100 inhabitants in 1859; main 
export article). The agricultural unit continued to be 
the “house” (kuca < khane) with ca. 10-30 (in the ear- 
lier period), later (1863) ca. 5.5-8.3 inhabitants. The 
first survey of all agricultural lands (details in Sund- 
haussen, Tabelle 51) was carried out in 1834 (in the 
Ottoman Empire proper, the first éahkrir-1 aradi was 
begun in 1838). The woodlands of Serbia remained 
an important economic factor; the first decrees for 
their protection date from the 1820s. Urban crafts 
were initially largely restricted to Muslims and for- 
eigners; their “Serbianisation” had long been under 
way by 1830, when there were 18 recognised esnaf 
in Belgrade. This figure rose to 40 in 1838 (detailed 
lists of esnéf in Branko Perunici¢, Uprava varost Beo- 
grada 1820-1912, Belgrade 1970, 133-4, 142-3, 428-68, 
693-7). The Muslim pious foundations (ewkaf) outside 
Belgrade were sold or transferred into property of the 
Orthodox Church within five years of the Law of 28 
July 1839 which regulated the return of non-Serb held 
lands into Serbian possession, in accordance with the 
khatt-i sherifs of 1830 and 1833 (for wakf property sup- 
porting several Belgrade mosques as late as 1862, see 
Perunicié, op. cit, 480-1). What immovables remained 
in Belgrade in the hands of individual Muslims until 
1863 is shown in an official survey published by 
Perunicié (op. cit, 540-59). The Ottoman tax régime 
remained in force for about 20 years until the com- 
prehensive tax reform of 1835 ended the system of 
division into (1) payments to the Ottoman state or 
the sultan, (2) rents and services due to the Muslim 
landowners and (3) taxes for the benefit of the Serbian 
state. The reform introduced a single monetary tax 
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amounting to ca. 12 “Taler” (5 gold ducats) per tax- 
payer per annum. But as in the Ottoman period (see 
the account in Edwards, Memoirs, 28 ff.), the com- 
munity leaders continued to fix each taxpayer’s con- 
tribution by taking into account his ability to pay. 
The metric system of measurement was introduced in 
1873, coinciding with similar Ottoman attempts under 
Midhat Pasha [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Research on Ottoman Serbia, up 
to ca, 1970, is listed in H.-J. Kornrumpf (with Jutta 
Kornrumpf), Osmanische Bibliographie mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Tiirket in Europa, Leiden-Kéln 1973 
(= Handbuch der Onentalistik). For a current bibl. on 
Serbia as part of the Ottoman Empire, see Turkolo- 
gischer Anzeiger (Turkology Annual), Selbstverlag des 
Instituts fiir Orientalistik in Vienna. Basic reading 
on Serbia in the modern period includes the author- 
itative Istorija srpskog naroda, v/\-2, Od proog ustanka 
do Berlinskog kongresa, 1804-1878, Belgrade 1981, as 
well as N. Konstandinovic, Beogradsht paialuk (Severna 
Srbija pod Turcima). Teritorija, stanovnistvo, proizvodne 
snage, Belgrade 1970, and R. LjuSic, Knegevina Srbya 
(1830-1839), Belgrade 1986. The following is a selec- 
tion of titles in Western languages: W.D. Behschnitt, 
Nationalismus bei Serben und Kroaten 1830-1914, Munich 
1980; L.F. Edwards (ed. and tr.), The memoirs of 
Prota Matya Nenadovic, Oxford 1969; L. Hadrovics, 
Le peuple serbe et son église sous la domination turque, 
Paris 1947; F. Kanitz, Das Kénigreich Serbien und das 
Serbenvolk, 3 vols., Leipzig 1904-14, C. and B. Jela- 
vich, The establishment of the Balkan national states, 
1804-1920, Seattle-London 1977; M.B. Petrovich, 
A history of modem Serbia, 1804-1918, 2 vols., New 
York 1976; L. von Ranke, Serbien und die Tiirkei im 
19. Jahrhundert, Leipzig 1879 (English tr. A. Kerr, 
London 1883); H. Sundhaussen, Historische Stati- 
stik Serbiens 1834-1914. Mit europdischen Vergleichs- 
daten, Munich 1989 (= Stidosteuropdische Arbeiten, ed. 
M. Bernath and K. Nehring, 87); W.S. Vucinich 
(ed.), The First Serbian Uprising, 1804-1813, New York 
1982; G. Yakschitch, L’Europe et la résurrection de la 
Serbe, 1804-1834, Paris 1907. Comprehensive Otto- 
man material dealing with the first Serbian upris- 
ing from the kddis’ court registers was published as 
early as 1916 by S. Kemura, Prot Srpski ustanak pod 
Karagorgem. Od godine 1219. po hidj. th 1804. po i. 
do dobitka autonomye, Sarajevo 1332/1914 (printed in 
fact in. 1334/1916). (M.O.H. Ursinus) 
SIRDAR [see sarpAr]. 

SIRHAN (4. “wolf”), the name of a wadi in 
North Arabia, which runs southeastwards from the 
fortress of al-Azrak, at the southern end of Hawran 
[q.v.], to the wells of Maybii‘ (see Musil, Arabia Deserta, 
167). It has a length of about 140 km/187 miles 
and a breadth of 5 to 18 km/13 to 11 miles. Musil 
(tbid., 120-1) calls it a depression and “a sandy, marshy 
lowland, above which protrude low hillocks”. Al-Azrak 
is known for its large, permanent pond. Since ancient 
times, the wadi has been used as an important trade 
route. Already King Esarhaddon (699-680 B.C.) under- 
took a campaign against the Bazu and the Khazu 
{the Buz and the Hazo of the Bible, cf. Gen. xxii. 
21-2, Job xxxii. 2 and Jer. xxv. 23), who were living 
in the wadi Sirhan. The Muslims conquered the region 
after the battle of the Yarmik [9.2] in 13/634, and 
the wadi became the much-contested frontier between 
the Banu ’l-Kayn [g.v.] and the Bani Kalb [see KALB 
B. WABARa], two tribal groups of the Kuda‘a [¢.v.]. 
The wadi was also known as Batn al-Sirr (al- 
Mukaddasi, 250; Yakut, Mu‘gjam, i, 666). It served as 
the natural route of communication between al-Hira 





or al-Kifa [9.0v.] and Syria. The area is inhabited by 
the Bani Ruwala [¢.v.]. In 1926, the amir Nini b. 
Sha‘lan (Musil, op. cit, index) signed the Treaty of 
Hadda, by the terms of which al-Djawf [9.v.] and the 
greater part of the wadi Sirhan were handed over to 
King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Su‘td [9.v.], the northeastern 
corner of the wadi being assigned to Transjordan. 
Bibliography: A. Musil, The manners and customs 
of the Rwala bedouins, New York 1928; idem, Arabia 

Deserta, New York 1927; idem, Northern Negd, New 

York 1928; W. Lancaster, The Rwala Bedouin today, 

Cambridge 1981; Agreements with the Sultan of Ned 

regarding certain questions relating to the Ned-Trans-Jordan 

and Ned-Iraq frontiers, White Paper Cmd. 2566, London 

1925, 2 ff.; see also the Bibl. to RUWALA. 

(E. van DonzeL) 

SIRHIND, a town of India in the easternmost 
part of the Pandjab, situated in lat. 30° 39' N. and 
long. 76° 28' E. and lying some 36 km/24 miles 
north of Patiala city. 

In the mediaeval Islamic Persian chronicles, the 
name is usually spelt S.A.r.n.d, and the popular deriva- 
tion from sar-Hind “the head of India”, from its strate- 
gic position, is obviously fanciful. The town must have 
had a pre-Islamic, Hindu past, but became important 
from Ghirid times onwards and was developed by 
the Tughlukid sultan Firiiz Shah (III) at the behest 
of his spiritual mentor Sayyid Djalal al-Din Bukhari. 
It was at Sirhind that Bahlil Lédi, the founder of 
his line of sultans [see LOpIs], assumed the crown in 
855/1451. It flourished under the Mughals, but dur- 
ing the period of Mughal decline, in the 18th century, 
it was several times attacked by the Sikhs [¢.v.]. It 
eventually passed under the control of the Maharadjas 
of Patiala, and the region came under British protec- 
tion in 1809 by a treaty with Randjit Singh, remain- 
ing till 1947 within the Princely State of Patiala, It 
is now in the Pandjab State of the Indian Union. 

Sirhind is also famous as the birthplace in 971/1564 
of the religious revivalist and reformer Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhind? [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India’, xxiii, 

18-21; Punjab District gazetteers. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

SIRIUS [see at-sui‘ra]. 

STROZ, the Turkish form (Greek Sérrai, conven- 
tionally Serres), fora town of eastern Macedonia, 
now in Greece (lat. 41° 03' N., long. 23° 33' E.). In 
Ottoman times it was the capital of the sandjak of 
Siroz and also the seat of a Greek Orthodox metro- 
politanate. It is situated on seven hills to the south- 
east of Mount Ménoikon, in the centre of a fertile 
plain and near to various mineral resources which 
supplied metal for the local mint. 

In Classical antiquity it was called Siris (Herodotus) 
and Dirra, and in Byzantine times one finds Serrai 
and Ferrai in various forms and orthographies. It is 
mentioned in Justinian I’s time as a fortified town of 
Macedonia Prima, and surviving parts of the citadel 
may date from before the 10th century. In 803 Nice- 
phorus Phocas implanted a strong military garrison 
and rebuilt the town against Slav invasions. In 1204 
it surrendered without a fight to Boniface of Monfer- 
rat, who abandoned it to the Bulghars in 1206, who 
destroyed it totally. But it revived in the course of 
the 13th century and became the capital of the theme 
of Serres. 

Its citadel was rebuilt for the last time after Stephen 
Duan captured the town in 1345, and he was crowned 
Emperor of the Serbs there. Retaken by Manuel 
Palaeologus in 1371, it fell temporarily to the Ottoman 
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Turks in 1371 and definitively in 1383. Ewliya Celebi 
alone of the Ottoman sources describes this definitive 
conquest by Ghazi Ewrenos and Djandarli Kara Khalil 
Khayr al-Din Pasha, although this is unmentioned by 
the Byzantine chroniclers. According to oral sources, 
the surrender terms allowed the Turks to install them- 
selves outside the Byzantine enceinte and guaranteed 
to the Greeks their quarters and churches. The en- 
ceinte’s walls must have been demolished at this time 
as a precaution against revolts. The town soon regained 
its old importance. Even before the arrival of the 
Ottomans, it had spread beyond the enceinte, to the 
west of the Phoros Gate, as the presence of some 
Byzantine churches shows. The Ottomans established 
new quarters, bearing the names of their military 
chiefs, for themselves further to the west and to the 
south. Nomads (Niiniks) were planted in the adjacent 
countryside, whilst the town received immigrants from 
Anatolia. At the end of the 15th century there arrived 
the first Jewish families from Sicily and Spain. 
Notable events included Murad I’s using it as a 
base for campaigns against the Serbs (1385). In 1412 
the revolt of Sheykh Bedr al-Din [see BADR AL-DIN] 
ended at Serres with his defeat and hanging there. 
In 1571 there was a Greek revolt there after the 
Ottoman naval defeat at Lepanto. At Serres was the 
tomb of the town’s kddi, ‘Abd al-Rahman “Hibri” 
(d. 1676), author of a work, the Enis dl-miisamirin, im- 
portant for the history of Adrianople. The consolida- 





tion of Ottoman power was marked by the building 
of the Eski Camii, with a foundation inscription, now 
destroyed, by Djandarii Khayr al-Din Pasha in 787/ 
1385, who aot built the Eski Hammam; and Bayezid 
II's sieier Kodja Mustafa Pasha built further public 
and charitable buildings. The Bezesten seems to date 
from 859/1454-5. 

According to the 15th and 16th century registers, 
Serres had a population estimated at 6,200 in 859/ 
1454-5 (see Table for later figures). The Muslim pro- 
portion grew steadily, doubtless through conversions. 
In the 15th century, according to the Chronicle of Syna- 
dinos, there were 25 Muslim quarters and 45 Christian 
ones, whose names indicate the various commercial 
and industrial activities carried on in this important 
town of the Empire’s European provinces, as the pres- 
ence of a Bezesten and of a mint show (earliest known 
coins from 816/1413-14). 

Of numerous 17th century descriptions of the town, 
the most important are those of Hadjdjz Khalifa, 
Ewliya, Robert of Dreux and the rich cloth merchant 
Papa Synadinos, after 1642 a priest and author of a 
Chronicle of Serres covering the years 1598-1642. Ewliya 
describes a flourishing town, with 10 Christian quar- 
ters with 2,000 fine houses in the old town, and 30 
Muslim quarters in the new town, totalling 4,000 
houses, 12 Friday mosques, 91 other mosques, 26 
medreses, 2 tekkes and 5 hammams. Its market was, with 
those of Salonica and Skopje, among the greatest of 





Table 

Evolution of the population of the town 
Year Total Muslims Christians Jews Others 
1454/55 6,200 2,750 3,450 
1478/79 4,896 3,190 1,706 
1494/1503* 8,599 4,830 3,489 280 
1519 7,034 3,420 3,149 270 195 Gypsies 
1528/30 5,755 3,360 2,065 330 
1569/70 6,000 4,165 1,555 280 
1660 4,000 houses (Ewliya) 
1800 30,000 (Beaujour) 
1854 25,000 (Boué) 
1870 30,000 (Reclus) 
1886 28,000 (Schinas) 11,000 14,000 2,000 1,000 
1905 42,000 (Hilmi Pasha) 
1913 18,668 (Greek administration) 
1916 20,700 (Loukatos) 
1920 14,564 (ESYE)* 
1928 29,640 (ESYE) 
1940 34,630 (ESYE) 
1951 36,769 (ESYE) 
1961 
1971 39,897 (ESYE) 
1981 45,213 (ESYE) 
1991 
Kaza (after Karpat, 1985, 136-7) 
1881-82-93 83,499 31,000 31,000 1,000 19,500 Bulgarians 


*ESYE = Greek National Statistical Office. 


Sources: 

Karanastasis, 1991, 220-3* 
Barkan, 1977, AISEE 
Sokoloski, 1977, AISEE 
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the region, with 2,000 shops and 17 khdns. The area 
of the town increased vastly under the Ottomans, 
whilst at the same time, 31 churches remained by 
the mid-19th century, but most were lost in the fire 
of 1849, the worst of a whole series of conflagrations, 
which only ended with the 1913 one, which destroyed 
several quarters of the old Byzantine town and of the 
Turkish one, plus a large number of religious buildings. 
The reports of the French consuls give much infor- 
mation on commercial activity in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Several of them, plus travellers, note the 
importance of the annual Kervan fair at Serres, part 
of a chain of great fairs all through Rumelia. By the 
19th century, the town had 25-30,000 people and 
was, with Monastir and Salonica, the most important 
town of Macedonia; in Hilmi Pasha’s 1905 census, 
42,000 inhabitants were counted. 

After 1870, the importance of the fairs diminished, 
with the development of railways and highways for 
the speedy transport of goods to the ports. Commerce 
declined at Serres, especially when steamship lines 
passed by the ports of Epirus and Albania, but the 
town recovered its importance when the Istanbul- 
Salonica railway line was opened in 1896. The culti- 
vation of cotton there, formerly dominant, was now 
eclipsed by that of tobacco, which gave a new eco- 
nomic impetus to the region. 

The Greek Colonel N. Schinas gave a precise 
description of Serres in 1886. It had 28,000 inhabitants 
(see Table), 26 churches, 22 mosques, 2 Greek schools 
and 6 Turkish ones, 24 spacious khdns and a fine 
market separate from the residential areas and closed 
by gates. At the same period (1881-93), Ottoman cen- 
suses give a figure of 83,499 for the kada of Serres, 
including 31,000 Muslims, 31,000 Greek Christians, 
19,500 Bulgarian Christians, 1,000 Jews, etc. In the 
First Balkan War, the town was occupied first by the 
Bulgarians, who fired the ancient Byzantine town and 
the Muslim quarters as far as the market when the 
Greeks advanced and took it (July 1913). It was defini- 
tively incorporated in Greece in 1918 and entirely 
reconstructed. By 1991 it had a population of 45,213, 
having received a large number of refugees in 1922 
and after. Amongst the monuments still preserved, the 
Bezesten is now an Archaeological Museum, but the 
Ottoman monuments are reduced to a fine double 
hammam and three mosques, that of Mehmed Bey 
being the oldest (898/1492-3) and also one of the 
largest in the Balkans, that of Mustafa Bey (925/1519) 
and the Zincirli Camii (estimated date, 985/1577-8). 

Bibliography: Ch.E. Guys, Guide de la Macédoine, 

Paris 1857; N. Moschopoulos, Greece according to Evliya 

Chelebi [in Greek], in Epetiris Etairias Byzantinon Spudon, 

Athens 1938-40; T. Gokbilgin, XV-XVI asirda Edirne 
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prise de Serres par les Turcs, in Byzantion, xxxv (1965); 

P. Pennas, History of Serres [in Greek], Athens 1966; 

Iréne Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Recherches sur les actes du 

régnes des sultans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I, in Soc. 

Acad, Dacoromana, Acta Historica, vii (Munich 1967); 

M. Kiel, Observations on the history of northern Greece 
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tion of the Turkish monuments of Komotini and Serres ..., 

in Balkan Studies, xii (Thessaloniki 1971), 415-62; 

N. Beldiceanu, Recherche sur la ville ottomane au XV° 

siécle. Etude et actes, Paris 1973; M. Sokolowski, Apergu 

sur Vévolution de certaines villes plus importantes de la par- 
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1977; Kemal H. Karpat, Ottoman population 1830- 

1914. Demographic and social characteristics, Madison, 

Wisc. 1985. See also the Bibl. to E/' art. Serres. 
(ALEXANDRA YEROLYMPOS) 

SIRR Jsee Suppl.]. 

SIRWAH, the name of two pre-Islamic 
archaeological sites in northern Yemen. 

1. Sirwah Khawlan, an important Sabaean 
site 90 km/50 miles west of Marib [g.v.], at lat. 15° 
27' N., long. 45° 01' E., on a small plain at altitude 
just under 1,500 m/4,900 feet. The site preserves the 
name of the ancient town of the inscriptions, Srwk, 
and near its ruins is now a modest little town, with 
a sik and small number of inhabitants, the modern 
Sirwah. 

The site was discovered in 1843 by the French 
scholar Joseph Arnaud, and again explored in 1870 
by Joseph Halevy and Hayyim Habshiish. E. Glaser 
had some inscriptions copied for him. Since the 1962 
revolution in Yemen the site has become more acces- 
sible, and excavations have been undertaken since 
1990 by the German Archaeological Institute in San‘a’. 
Though of modest size, and though we still do not 
possess a systematic description of the ruins, the qual- 
ity of its monuments show that it was an important 
Sabaean centre. The main monument is the great 
temple, built, according to the inscription CIH 366, 
by the Sabaean mukarb (literally, “unifier”, a title 
borne by South Arabian princes of some eminence) 
Yada"‘tl Dharih son of Sumhi‘ali, written in a style 
from the 7th-6th centuries B.C. Apparently, in later 
antiquity, it was transformed into a fortress. The tem- 
ple was dedicated, according to its inscriptions, to the 
main god of the Sabaean pantheon, Almakah, with 
the temple apparently having the title of ’w‘l, sc. Aw“al 
(or Aw‘alan) Sirwah. There is also the monument of 
the Dar Bilkis, probably the palace of the kayls of 
the Bani Dhi-Habab, with one inscription mention- 
ing a decree in their favour by the Sabaean king 
Nasha’karib (third quarter of the 3rd century A.D.). 
But there are large numbers of inscriptions from the 
whole site. The origins of this Sirwah are certainly 
old, but the oldest inscriptions seem to date from the 
second half of the 8th century B.C. It ceased to play 
any notable role after Himyar annexed Saba’ in 
ca. A.D. 275. It was clearly a royal site under the 
mukamibs, and probably directly under a king. 

It subsequently became the centre of an homony- 
mous tribal group, the 576" Srwh (the same process 
which we find in Nadjran and several towns of the 
Djawf of Yemen), though the extent of the group’s 
power is unknown. It was enlarged in the 3rd century 
A.D. by other groups such as the Khawlan [¢.v.], known 
in Islamic times as Khawlan al-‘Aliya, and the Haynan, 
the ensemble under the kay/s of the Dhi-Habab. The 
inscriptions last mention the Sirwah in the period 4th- 
6th centuries A.D., when, like other Sabaean tribes, 
it must have been supplanted by the Himyar. 

The town of Sirwah seems, on onomastic evidence, 
to have early contained speakers of Arabic. Adminis- 
tratively, a kabir is mentioned who was presumably 
the representative there of royal power. The region 
had in antiquity palm trees, now totally absent, prob- 
ably from the decay of irrigation works. 

The town played no role in Islamic times, but its 
site became a great mythic one for Islamic historians 
(cf. Grohmann, E/' art.), and al-Hamdani mentions 
it regularly (/kii/, vili, Ar. text 24, 45, 49, 75), also 
with frequent citations of poetry mentioning it. The 
historians regarded Dhi-Sirwah (all knowledge of Dhi- 
Habab having been lost) as one of the eight most 
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noble lineages of ancient Yemen, the Mathamina [g.v.] 
(the adhwa? being the landed aristocracy of the great 
oases of interior Yemen). 

2. Sirwah Arhab, a Sabaean site of upland 
Yemen, 45 km/25 miles north of San‘a’, at an altitude 
of 2,500 m/8,200 feet. Visited for the first time by 
Glaser in 1884, it was not until 1971 that another scholar, 
the Russian P. Gryaznevit, was able to visit it. 

It is the site of an ancient town called Madar'™ 
(Mdr™), the name surviving in a nearby village, Madar. 
Inscriptions mention a temple Marbadan of the town 
of Madar™, which can be identified with the building 
with columns discovered by Glaser. Its lords towards 
the end of the 2nd century A.D. were the Bani 
Ghadab™ and Dharamat. The Islamic antiquarians 
and geographers (al-Hamdani and Yakit) knew the 
site as Madar, with the name Sirwah (“large build- 
ing”) being comparatively recent. The former author 
visited the site, and describes fourteen palaces there, 
some ruinous, some still inhabited (Jkii, viii, 95, Eng. 
tr. 61); but it is hardly ever mentioned in poetry. 

A third Sirwah, amongst the Bani Bahlil, to the 
southeast of San‘a’, is mentioned by the modern author 
al-Hadjri, but this has now disappeared. 

Bibliography: 1. Arabic sources. Hamdani, 
Sifa, ed. Miiller; idem, Jkii/, ed. Muh. al-Akwa‘ al- 
Hiwali, Cairo 1383/1963, Eng. tr. of vol. viii, N.A. 
Faris, Princeton 1938, Ar. text of vol. viii, ed. idem, 
Princeton 1940; Muh. b. Ahmad al-Hadjri, Magjmi‘ 
buldan al-yaman wa-kaba’ihha, ed. Isma‘il al-Akwa‘, 
San‘a? 1404/1984. 

2. Studies and works in Western lan- 
guages. M. Arnaud, in JA, 4° sér., v (Jan.-June 
1845), 208-45, 309-45; vi (July-Dec. 1845), 169-81; 
J. Halévy, Rapport sur une mission archéologique dans le 
Yémen, in JA, 6° sér., xix (Jan.-June 1872), 5-98, 
129-266, 489-547; Jacqueline Pirenne, A la décou- 
verte de l-Arabie, cing stécles de science et d’aventure, Paris 
1958; M. Héfner, Inschriften aus Sinvah Haulan 
(I. Teil), in SB Oster. Akad., phil.-hist. K1., ccxci, 
Abh. 1 (1973); eadem, (/7. Tez), in tbid., ccciv, Abh. 
5 (1976); Ch. Robin, Les études sudarabiques en langue 
frangaise: 1980, in Raydan, iii (1980), 189-98; idem, 
Les Hautes-Terres du Nord-Yémen avant |’Islam, Istanbul 
1982; idem, L’Arabie antique de Kanb’il a Mahomet. 
Nouvelles données sur Uhistoire des Arabes grace aux inscrip- 
tions, in RMMM, \xi (1991-3); idem, Jnabba’, Haram, 
al-Kafir, Kamna et al-Harashif, Inventaire des inscrs. 
sudarabiques I, Paris-Rome 1992; idem, Sheba. II. 
Dans les inscriptions d’Arabie du Sud, in Suppl. au Dict. 
de la Bible. fasc. 70, Paris 1996, cols. 1047-1254; 
J. Schmidt, Die Runen von Sirwah-Arhab und der Tem- 
pel des ‘Attar dii-diban, in Archdol. Berichte aus dem 
Yemen, iv (1987), 195-201 (wrongful attribution of 
this temple; more probably to Ta’lab Riyam"”, mas- 
ter of Marbadan). (Cu. Ros) 
SIRWAL (4.), trousers. Trousers are not origi- 

nally an Arab garment but were introduced, proba- 
bly from Persia. From quite early times, other people 
have copied the thing and the name from the Persians 
and it almost looks as if Persia were the original home 
of trousers (cf. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber 
zur Ret der Sasaniden, 136, n. 3). The Greek capéBapa. 
or capéPaAda, Latin sarabala (perhaps also Aramaic 
sarbalin, Daniel, iii, 21; cf. Syriac sharba@lin) and the 
Arabic sirwal are all derived from old Persian zérawaro, 
the modern Persian shalwar (which is explained as 
from shal “thigh”, with a suffix -wér); to sireal in turn 
may be traced the corresponding word among the 
Hungarians, Poles, Russians, Tartars, Siberian peoples 
and Kalmucks in the east and the Spanish and Portu- 





guese in the west. The form sirwal has probably been 
influenced by the word sirbal meaning garment in 
general (explained as a development of the root s-b-/ 
and an originally Semitic word). This occurs in the 
early Arabic poetry and in the Kur’an, but not sinval. 

The Arab grammarians retained a memory of the 
Persian origin of the word. As frequently with loan- 
words, sirwal shows several formations in Arabic, sing. 
sirwalla), sirwala), sirwil, dialectic shirwal, modern also 
sharwal, and the question is continually discussed 
whether it is triptote or diptote; pl. saréwil and dou- 
ble pl. sarawilat both also with shin and dialectic 
sarawin, diptote only but usually (like the word for 
trousers in many other languages) used with singular 
meaning and varying in sex between masc. and fem.; 
dimin. surayil, plur. surayyilat; (ta)sarwala has been 
formed as a denominative verb. ; 

When the word entered Arabic and the garment 
was adopted by Muslims is not exactly known, but 
the Muslims must have become acquainted with 
trousers in the very early days of Islam, at the latest 
during the conquest of Persia. Tradition usually traces 
them to the Prophet Muhammad, and even credits 
pre-Islamic prophets with wearing them. A hadith says, 
“the first to wear trousers was the prophet Abraham, 
wherefore he will be the first to be clothed on the 
day of judgment”. Another adith tells us that Moses 
was wearing trousers of wool on the day on which 
God spoke with him. It is related in one tradition of 
the Prophet Muhammad that he bought trousers from 
the clothiers, but it is uncertain whether he actually 
wore them; on one occasion he replied to the ques- 
tion whether he wore them, “Yes, when travelling 
and at home, by day and night; I was commanded 
to cover myself and I know no covering really bet- 
ter than these”. According to another hadith, he rec- 
ommends the wearing of trousers in the words, “be 
different from the people of the book, who wear nei- 
ther trousers nor zz@r”. But other stories deny posi- 
tively that he wore them, and it is also disputed 
whether the caliph ‘Uthman wore them. The inter- 
mediate view is that it is permitted to wear trousers, 
ubiha, la ba’sa bihi. 

In contrast to men, to whom all that has been said 
so far applies, the wearing of trousers is recommended 
for women in all hadiths. It is said, for example, “Put 
on trousers, for they are the garments that cover one 
best, and protect your women with them when they 
go out”, or “God has mercy upon the women who 
wear trousers” (yarhamu ‘lldhu *l-mutasanwilati min al-nisa’); 
or “a woman came past riding one day and fell off. 
The Prophet turned aside in order not to see her, 
and was only put at his ease when he was told that 
she was mutasarwila”. Other hadiths fix the length of 
the trousers as being to the ankles, not longer; as a 
concession, as a protection against insects, they may 
be a little longer but must not trail on the ground. 

The pilgrim who is muhrim is forbidden to wear 
trousers (along with certain other garments). But even 
the salat in trousers was makrith according to the 
strictest view, and must be repeated; trousers are also 
considered unfitting for the muadhdhin. 

In actual practice, little attention has been paid to 
all such restrictions, and numerous passages in his- 
torical and geographical literature, in books of travel 
and in adab literature, show that trousers have prob- 
ably been worn in most Muslim lands since the early 
centuries of the Hidjra. It is quite exceptional to find 
the statement that in one region a so-called futa was 
worn in place of trousers (e.g. in India). The word 
fita is of Indian origin, and means a simple cloth 
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with a seam, which was fastened in front and be- 
hind to the girdle. A fita of this kind—those from 
the Yemen were particularly noted—was also worn 
in regions, where trousers were usually worn, by 
women in negligée in the house instead of trousers 
(cf. Ibn al-Hadjdj, Kitab al-Mudkhal, Cairo 1320, 
i, 118). 

Oriental trousers differ very much in different coun- 
tries. They are of all possible widths, from wide pan- 
taloons, which are only drawn together at the bottom 
over the feet, to close-fitting shapes which look more 
like drawers and indeed are so-called by European 
travellers. They are also of very different lengths, from 
knee-breeches, especially for soldiers, to long trousers 
coming to below the feet. Colours were dependent 
not only on fashion (at times, only natural colours 
were considered chic, and artificial colours not at all) 
but also on political considerations; the ‘Abbasid colour, 
for example, was black and that of the Fatimids white. 
As regards material, a famous Persian speciality was 
silken trousers; in Egypt and the adjoining lands, the 
white Egyptian linen was popular, trousers of red 
leather are mentioned as the dress of the women in 
the market of lights at Cairo, and so one. 

In contrast to the European fashion, trousers in the 
East are worn next to the bare body under the other 
garments (cf. al-Djahiz, Kitab al-Tadj, ed. Zeki Pacha, 
154 below; the shirt and the trousers are shi‘Gr, the 
other garments, dithdr, are worn above) and are sup- 
ported not by braces but by a special girdle tied 
round the body, called the #kka (modern dikka). Al- 
though the s#kak were covered by the other garments 
and could not be seen, they were the objects of a 
particular extravagance, being adorned with inscrip- 
tions, usually of an erotic nature; the most famous 
and valuable were the “kak made in Armenia of Per- 
sian silk. The prohibition against wearing them issued 
by the fukaha’ had scarcely any effect. A thousand 
pairs of trousers of brocade with a thousand trouser 
bands of silk from Armenia (alf sarawil daybakiya bi- 
alf tikka harir armani) were, according to al-Makrizi, 
Kiutat, ed. Bilak, ii, 4, part of the estate of an Egyptian 
noble (cf. Ibn Khallikan, Balak 1299, i, 110); a thou- 
sand jewelled #kkas were given to the daughter of 
Khumarawayh b. Ahmad b. Tilitin [¢.v.] on her wed- 
ding; the ukka was also used as a love-token sent by 
a lady to her admirer. 

For practical reasons, trousers formed part of a sol- 
dier’s dress. Al-Tabari records that even the Umayyad 
soldiers already wore sardwil made of a coarse cloth 
called misk. Under the latter, they wore very short 
drawers called tubban, which were made of hair. When 
Islam adopted the old Oriental custom of granting 
robes of honour (khilaS see KHIL‘A), trousers were in- 
cluded among them; indeed, they were sometimes 
regarded as the most valuable part of the gift. Ori- 
ginally the garments of honour given were not new, 
but had been worn by the donor; he ought to have 
worn them at least once. 

As a kind of uniform and a garment of honour, 
the trousers play a very special part in the Muslim 
futuwwa [g.v.] organisations. In the ceremonial re- 
ception of a new member into the gild, an essential 
feature of the initiation ceremony (shadd [9.v.}) is the 
putting on of the sarawil al-futawwa, often briefly called 
futuwwa. Here also stress is laid on the point that the 
kabir or shaykh must have either previously worn them 
himself or at least gone into far enough to touch 
them with his knees. The sarawil had occasionally a 
similar importance for the fian, as had the Murka 
{g.v.] for the Sifts. An oath was taken on the sarawil 


(this oath is, however, invalid according to Ibn Tay- 
miyya); they could also be put on a coat of arms 
[see RANK] with a cup, ka’s. 

The putting on of the sarawil al-futuwwa acquired 
a certain political significance under the “reformer of 
the futuwwa”, the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir (575-622/ 
1180-1225 [g.v.]), about whose grants of sardwil a few 
stories have been preserved by the historians. He sent 
embassies to the petty dynasts of Syria, Persia and 
India with the demand that they and their nobles 
should put on the sarawil al-futuwwa for the caliph. 
This was done with solemn ceremonial and they 
thereby placed themselves under the protection of the 
caliph as overlord of the fityan. The same al-Nasir 
seems to have limited the right of investiture to a 
very few, and his successors also claimed the right 
for themselves. But others did it, for example the 
Mamlik sultan al-Ashraf Nasir al-Din (764-78/1363- 
76) of Egypt two centuries after al-Nasir. 

When the futwewa gilds declined, other organisa- 
tions with political or other aims adopted their exter- 
nal ceremonies, and laid special stress on the putting 
on of trousers; thus the gild of thieves in Baghdad, 
for example, under the caliph al-Muktafi, and a secret 
Sunni association in Damascus called the Nabawiyya 
with anti-Shi‘a tendencies, mentioned by Ibn Djubayr. 
But with the disappearance of the fuuwwa, the orig- 
inal significance of the sarawil as a badge of chivalry 
was no longer understood, and they became combined 
with the khirka of the Sifis into the khirkat al-futuwwa. 

For the expression sardwil al-futuwwa we also find 
libas al-futuwwa with the same meaning “trousers” and 
in Egyptian Arabic, libas (see Lane) acquired the gen- 
eral meaning of “drawers” (i.e. for men; for those of 
women there is a new foreign word, shintiyan, for 
which see Dozy, Suppl., s.v.). This circumstance is a 
criterion for ascertaining the Egyptian texts in the 
1001 Nights; they replace the word sardwil of the non- 
Egyptian texts without exception by /ibas. 

In many expressions sirwal is used metaphorically. 
Thus musanwal is a pigeon with feathered legs, a horse 
with white legs or a tree with branches down on the 
trunk. Shirwal al-@ik “rogue’s trousers” and sarawil al- 
tukiik (cuckoo-trousers) (linaria elatine) are the names of 
plants (on the other hand, sarwal or serwél or serwil 
for “cypress” is formed from the well-known word 
sarw with the article after it and has nothing to do 
with sinedl). 

Bibliography: In addition to the general dictio- 
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hizza, hikw, sikan, shintiyan, nukba, kalsa, and also 
Gesenius, Thesaurus, s.v. s-r-b-l; Ibn Sida, Mukhassas, 
iv, 83.—Philology and fadiths: see the special work 
on the subject Muntakhab al-akawil fi-ma yata‘allak 
bi ‘l-sarawil by Dija‘far b. Idris al-Kattani, 10 pp. 
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Krehl, iv, 77; also Suyiiti wrote a book Fi 7-sarawil, 
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SIS, a town of Cilicia in southern Anatolia, 
also called Sisiyya (as in Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, 
iii, 297-8), mediaeval Latin Sisia and Sis; in mediae- 
val French sources the forms Assis and Oussis are 
also found. In later mediaeval times it became the 
capital of the Christian kingdom of Cilician Armenia, 
and subsequently, the Turkish town of Kozan, modern 
Kozan. It lies in lat. 37° 27' N. and long. 35° 47' 
E. at an altitude of 290 m/950 feet against an out- 
lying mountain of the Taurus range, on a river which 
eventually flows into the Djayhan [9.v.]/Ceyhan. 

Before the Middle Ages, nothing is known about 
this town; the attempted identifications with antique 
localities (some have thought of Flavias, others of Pin- 
denissus) are very doubtful. 

In the Byzantine period we hear of the Arabs 
besieging in vain 1d Licwov xéotpov in Cilicia, in the 
sixth year of the reign of the emperor Tiberius III 
Apsimarus = 703 (Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. de 
Boor, i, 372). 

In ‘Abbasid times however, Sis belonged to the 
Islamic empire: it was reckoned among al-thughiir 
al-Shamiyya. It was rebuilt during the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil, under the direction of ‘Ali b. Yahya al- 
Armani, but afterwards laid waste by the Byzantines 
(al-Baladhuri, Fut#h, 170). There is also a tradition, 
going back to al-Wakidi, of an emigration of the inhabi- 
tants of Sis to the aa al-Riim in the years 193 or 
194/808-10, which event may be connected with the 
loss of the locality by the Greeks, in the interval be- 
tween the times of Apsimarus and al-Mutawakkil (al- 
Baladhuri, Joc. cit.; cf. Yakiit, loc. cit, where the years 
erroneously are given as 94 or 93). A further men- 
tion of Sis is found during the wars of the Hamdanid 
Sayf al-Dawla [¢.v.] with the Byzantines. That prince, 
after rebuilding ‘Ayn Zarba (Anazarba), sent his hagjtb 
with an army, which ravaged the Byzantine territory; 
the Greeks, in revenge, then took the stronghold of 
Sis (hisn Sistyya), in the year 351/962 (Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 404). It appears, then, that in the early Middle 
Ages Sis has been a fortified frontier town. 

The continuous history of Sis begins about the end 
of the 12th century of the Christian era, when it had 
become the royal residence of the Armenian kings of 
Cilicia (the Rubenids and the Lusignans). But already 
before that time it is sometimes mentioned in the an- 
nals of the Cilician kingdom. It is numbered among 
the places conquered by the Armenian princes Thoros 
and Stephanos (Chronicle of Kirakos of Gandjak under 
562 Armenian era = 1113-14); moreover, Sis belonged 
to the towns which suffered from the earthquake of 
the year 1114 (Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa under 
563 Armenian era). Nerses of Lambron, writing in 
the year 1177, complains that in the royal residence 
(ishkhananist) Sis, there is no bishop, nor are there suit- 
able churches. It is surprising to find the town men- 
tioned as a royal residence as early as 1177, for it 
must have been Leo II (1187-1219), who transferred 
the royal residence, for strategic and political reasons, 
from Anazarba to Sis. Since the time of this ruler, 





the kingdom of Cilicia is called, by Muslim authors, 
not only dila@d al-Arman but also bilad Sts; an Armenian 
geographer (13th century?) cited by Saint Martin, ii, 
436-7, also identifies the names Cilicia and Sis. 

Leo II caused many new buildings to be erected 
in the town. In 1198 he was crowned king (he him- 
self before, and the older Rubenids only wore the 
title of baron) and transferred, as stated above, the 
royal residence to Sis. His coronation must have been 
at Tarsus (a later chronicler, Jehan Dardel, erroneously 
pretends that it was at Sis), but the town of Sis is 
already called the “metropolis” of Leo in a poem on 
the taking of Jerusalem by Salah al-Din, written by 
the Catholicos Grigor IV (d. 1189; in this poem the 
form Sisuan is to be noted: Rec. des hist. des Croisades. 
Doc. arm., i, 301). In the year 1212 it was at Sis that 
the coronation of Leo’s grand-nephew and co-regent 
Ruben took place. This ceremony was witnessed by 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg, who in his Peregnnatio gives 
a short account of the town. 

It is surprising that, according to this traveller, 
the town had no wall; it seems that the stronghold 
was deemed sufficient for defence. Still in 1375, when 
Sis was taken by the Mamliks, there was no town 
wall. The royal palace, together with some other build- 
ings, were enclosed with a wall; it seems to be this 
complex which is called by Jehan Dardel the dourg, 
and it must be distinguished from the castle on the 
mountain. 

The kings of Cilicia, moreover, had a summer- 
residence in the Taurus, to the north of Sis, Barjirberd, 
which was also their treasure-house. Likewise, in mod- 
ern times, the inhabitants of Sis, during the summer, 
have tended to leave the unhealthy town, to take sum- 
mer habitations (yaylak) in the mountains. 

The political history of Sis is, of course, intimately 
connected with the general history of the Cilician- 
Armenian kingdom. The chief feature of that history 
consists in the struggle for existence which that king- 
dom had to carry on against the Mamlik sultanate 
of Egypt; it is therefore not surprising that the chief 
events connected with the town are attacks of the 
Mamliik armies and ravages wrought by them. Other 
foes were of minor consequence; an attack of a Turko- 
man chief in the year of the accession of Leo II 
(1187) was repelled by that prince, but the Turkomans, 
during the reign of the following kings, remained a 
menace to the Cilician kingdom. These nomads, when- 
ever a strong government was lacking, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to seize pasture-grounds; we 
shall find them, under the Kozan-oghullari (see 
below) in the actual possession of the territory of Sis 
in the first half of the 19th century. On the occa- 
sion of the Egyptian attack of 1266, the town of Sis, 
with its cathedral, was burnt down and the royal 
tombs were desecrated. Other Egyptian incursions 
in the district of Sis occurred in the years 1275, 1276, 
1298 and 1303; in the last-named year, the city itself was 
plundered by the enemy. In 1321 the environs again 
suffered from hostile attack; this time it was the Il 
Khanid Mongol governor of Rim, Timiartash, who, 
on the instigation, as it seems, of the Egyptian sul- 
tan al-Malik al-Nasir, carried out his ravages in 
the district of Sis. A similar incursion was made by the 
then officiating governor of Aleppo, by order of the 
same sultan in the year 1340; the incursions from 
the amir of Aleppo were repeated in 1359 and 1369; 
both times the town was taken. In the meantime, Sis 
had suffered from the great epidemic, which in Europe, 
during that same time, is known under the name of 
the “Black Death” (1348). 
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However, the end of the Cilician kingdom was 
imminent. The last king, Leo VI (de Lusignan), was 
reduced to his capital, Sis; after the retreat of the 
Egyptians, the Turkomans fell upon the land; then, in 
the years 1374 and 1375 came the catastrophe. The 
sieges of Sis during these years by the Mamlak army 
of al-Ashraf Sha‘ban II, and the final taking of the 
town, wherein the enemy was assisted by the treason 
of some nobles and of the Catholicos, are described 
in detail in the chronicle of Jehan Dardel, who had 
been chaplain to king Leo VI since 1377, Leo being 
then a prisoner at Cairo. 

From the ecclesiastical history of Sis during the 
time of the Cilician kingdom, only the following facts 
may be mentioned. 

The patriarchs of the Cilician-Armenian kingdom 
fixed their seat at Sis in 1292. On 29 June of that 
year, Rim Kal‘esi [g.v.], which was the former seat 
of this patriarchate, had been taken by the Egyptians; 
so the new patriarch (Grigor VII) came to reside at 
Sis. There his successors have remained even after 
the fall of the kingdom, and after the renovation of 
the patriarchal see of Echmiadzin in Transcaucasian 
Armenia (1441), which caused, of course, a schism in 
the Armenian church not healed until 1965. The chief 
relic preserved by the patriarchs of Sis was the right 
hand of St. Grigor, the apostle of the Armenians, 
which, in 1292, was redeemed, with other relics, from 
the infidels by king Hethum II. 

After the Mamliik conquest, the patriarchs, at first, 
had no fixed residence; they came only to the town of 
Sis to perform some ecclesiastical duties, e.g. the bene- 
diction of the sacred oil (myron). Under the rule of 
the Rubenids and Lusignans, the habitation of the 
patriarchs had been within the circumvallation of the 
royal dwellings. After the period of their wandering, 
the patriarchs obtained from the Mamluk authorities 
permission to reside in the town. First, this residence 
of the patriarch was an ordinary house; in 1734, long 
after the Turkish conquest, a monastery was founded 
by the patriarch Lucas, which seems to have been 
the seat of the patriarchate until 1810, when the patri- 
arch Kirakos founded another monastery, in which 
the patriarchate was established when V. Langlois 
visited Sis (1853). A little before 1874, the patriarch 
was expelled from Sis and migrated to ‘Ayn Tab, the 
present Gaziantep. 

But if the ecclesiastical history of the town con- 
tinued until modern times, politically Sis soon became 
insignificant. Immediately after the Egyptian conquest, 
Sis remained the capital of a new province, which in- 
cluded Ayas, Tarsus, Adana, Massisa and Ramadaniyya, 
the whole being dependent on Aleppo. In 893/1488 
Sis was taken by the Ottomans, during the war be- 
tween Bayezid II and the Mamluks. Afterwards, the 
town belonged to the realm of the Turkoman dynasty 
of the Ramadan Oghullari [g.v.], whose members, 
however, since the time of the fifth prince, Khalil b. 
Mahmid, were vassals to the Porte. Hadjdji Khalifa, 
in his Djihan-niima contrasts the once flourishing con- 
dition of the district of Sis with its uncultivated state 
in his time. 

Under Ottoman administration, Sis belonged to the 
wilayet of Adana and the sandjak of Kozan. When 
Langlois visited the locality, he found it to be a vil- 
lage, consisting of ca. 200 houses, inhabitated by Turks 
and Armenians. There was a masdjid and a bazdr; the 
Turkoman beg of the Kozanoghlu tribe was virtually 
the ruler, for the wa of Adana had no authority 
whatever in Sis. The village, moreover, paid no trib- 
ute to the Porte. The mountain-stronghold of Sis, 








built by Leo II (Sts Kal‘est) was in a tolerable state 
of preservation. 

According to a statement of 1894 (Sami Bey Fra- 
sheri) Sis then had ca. 3,500 inhabitants, 2 masdjids, 
3 churches and 3 medreses. Its territory, though fer- 
tile, was insufficiently cultivated, but in its neighbour- 
hood there were many gardens. 

For further details on Sis/Kozan in Ottoman and 
recent times, see the arts. KOZAN and KOZAN-OGHULLARI 
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= (V.F. BucHner*) 

SISAM, the Turkish name for Samos, an island in 
the south-eastern Aegean alongside the Turkish coast, 
from which only 1.8 km/1.2 miles separate it at the 
narrowest point of the Dar Boghaz/Stenon Samou. 

With an area of 468 km?, Samos is one of the 
larger islands in the Aegean, and today forms, with 
Ikaria and a few other islands, one of Greece’s 52 
nomoi. The capital and main port city is situated on 
the north-eastern coast inside the bay of Vathy, and 
was known by this name until outgrown by a sub- 
urb called Samos. The nearest important port on the 
Turkish coast is Kusadasi [see aya soLdx], and there 
is frequent boat service between the two. 

Samos was a Byzantine possession in the early 
Middle Ages. There were two raids by the Arabs of 
Crete in 889 and 911, and in 1090 it was incorpo- 
rated in the short-lived maritime principality of the 
Saldjik prince Caka or Cakan (1089-92). In the first 
half of the 14th century, Aydin-oghlu Umiir Bey raided 
it, but in 1420 Bérkliidje Mustafa, the leader of a 
popular revolt with proto-socialist overtones on Urla 
peninsula, established friendly contacts with Orthodox 
prelates on Samos. Subsequently the Genoese of Chios 
gained control of the island, but soon abandoned 
it after having transferred some of its population to 
their chief possession. The first Ottoman occupation 
occurred under Mehemmed II Fatih in 884/1479, 
and an effort was made to repopulate the island; a 
fort was erected on the site of the ancient port of 
Tigani on the southern coast, but was abandoned 
under Bayezid II, and the island was left to its own 
devices. It was in that period that the Turkish mariner 
and corsair Piri Re’is [g.v.] recorded certain salient 
features of Samos: the sparsely populated island had 
splendid growths of tall trees which the Hospitallers 
of Rhodes [see Ropos] used to harvest as timber for 
their shipbuilding and for export; there were large 
herds of gazelles (aha; perhaps deer) and boars, both 
of which the visitors hunted for consumption and sale. 
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By the time Pirt Re’is wrote the 1526 version of his 
portolan, Rhodes had fallen to the Ottomans, and 
the anchorage on Samos’s southern coast served as a 
convenient stopover for Turkish warships sailing from 
Istanbul, providing shelter and drinking water for 200 
ships. 

In 969/1562 Kilidj ‘Al Pasha [see ‘uLdpy ‘axt] re- 
established the Ottoman presence on Samos while 
holding it as his own revenue-bringing fief, and increas- 
ing its population through transfers from other places 
(chiefly from other islands and mainland Greece, but 
also from Albania; Turks or other Anatolians were 
seemingly excluded); upon his death in 1587, it became 
a khassa property of the sultan, yielding 400,000 kurish 
annually; out of this amount, 101,000 kuriish remained 
reserved as wakf income supporting a mosque which 
the Pasha had built at Tophane in Istanbul. From 
then on, and until the 1820s, the only visible tie with 
Istanbul was a civil servant called agha residing in 
Khora; he was seconded by a deputy called na’ib who 
also supervised judicial matters as kadi; a metropoli- 
tan was the head of the Greek Orthodox population. 
There was no Turkish military garrison, a fact symp- 
tomatic of the islanders’ loyalty or contentment, but 
whose price was defencelessness against frequent 
depredations by corsairs of all hues and faiths (fleeing 
to the island’s wooded mountainous interior was the 
only recourse). The uneventfulness of this period was 
broken by Venetian invasions during the Habsburg- 
Ottoman war (1683-99) and by Russian occupation 
(1771-4) during the Russo-Turkish war. 

A unique sequence of events occurred as a result 
of the Greek War of Independence (1821-9). The 
Samiots, who possessed a small merchant marine, not 
only joined the cause but sent an expedition to Chios 
exhorting that important island to rebel (for the con- 
sequence there, see sakiz). Samos, although invaded 
by a Turkish expeditionary force, emerged from the 
turbulence unharmed and thanks to the intervention 
of Britain, France and Russia, obtained an autonomy 
that surpassed that of Chios. From 1833 until 1913, 
it was governed by an Orthodox walt (hegemon in 
Greek; “prince” in western renditions) and an assem- 
bly of 37 deputies, from among whom a committee 
of four was chosen as the island’s government; the 
laws were those of mainland Greece, and Greece was 
the only country to maintain a full-fledged consulate 
on Samos. The wai was appointed by the Porte, and 
from 1851 until 1913 he was always chosen from 
among the Phanariot Greeks of Istanbul. Samos, 
located on one of the busiest shipping lanes of the 
Aegean, had a thriving economy (above all, in the 
export of wine and olive oil), and its population was 
Greek Orthodox except for a garrison of 150 Turks. 
The ties with Turkey were definitively severed as a 
result of the Balkan War, and Greek sovereignty was 
ratified by the treaty of London (1913). 
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SISAR, a town of mediaeval Islamic Persian 
Kurdistan, in the region bounded by Hamadan, 
Dinawar and Adharbaydjan. The Arab geographers 








place Sisar on the Dinawar-Maragha road 20-22 far- 
sakhs (3 stages) north of Dinawar (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
119-21; Kudama, 212; al-Mukaddast, 382). According 
to al-Baladhuri, Futih, 310, Sisar occupied a depres- 
sion (inkhifad) surrounded by 30 mounds, whence its 
Persian name “30 summits”. For greater accuracy it 
was Called Sisar of Sadkhaniya (wakana Stsar tudG Sisar 
Sadkhaniya), which al-Baladhuri correctly explains as 
Sisar of the hundred springs. KRani in Persian (kani 
in Kurd) does mean spring; on the other hand, the 
geographers (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 175; Ibn Rusta, 89) 
locate the sources of the Safid Rid (Kizil Uzen) “at 
the gate” or “in the ravine” (544) of Sisar (al-Mas‘tdi, 
K. al-Tanbih, 62: in the nahiya of Sisar). Finally, al- 
Mas‘tdi (iid., 53), speaking of the Diy4la [¢.v.], makes 
it come from the mountains of Armenia (?) and talks 
of Sisar as belonging to Adharbaydjan. 

These quotations show that the site of Sisar lay 
near the watershed between the Kizil Uzen (southern 
arm) and the Gawariid (Diy4la) ie. near the col of 
Kargabad, where numerous streams rise flowing in 
different directions. According to the ingenious hypoth- 
esis of G. Hoffmann, the name of the town of Sinna 
or Senna [see sANANDADJ] might be a contraction of 
the old form Sadkhaniya. There is not sufficient evi- 
dence, however, to show that the site of the modern 
Sinna/Sanandadj is identical with that of the town 
of Sisar. 

In the district of Sisar (al-Baladhuri, 130), there 
were at first only the grazing-grounds of the caliph 
al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85). This intermediate zone 
(hadd) between three great provinces soon became a 
refuge for outlaws (al-saGltk wa ‘l-dhu“ar) and the caliph 
ordered his superintendents to build a town. These 
lands formed a separate district (kira) which was 
extended by the addition of the following cantons 
(rustak): 1, Maypahradj, detached from Dinawar; 2. 
Djidhama (?), detached from the kira of Barza in 
Adharbaydjan; and 3. Khanidjar (?). Haran al-Rashid 
stationed a garrison of 1,000 men at Sisar. Sisar was 
later the scene of battles between a certain Murra 
al-Rudayni al-‘Idjli and rebels and perhaps outlaws 
under ‘Uthman al-Awdi (Yakit, iii, 216). The caliph 
al-Ma’miin made Humam b. Hani’ al-‘Abdi gover- 
nor of Sisar, which became a crown domain. 

In the 7th/13th century Yakiit was able to add 
very little to the information given by al-Baladhuri. 
In the 8th/14th century Hamd Allah Mustawfi no 
longer mentions Sisar. On the other hand, he talks 
of the “mountain of Sina” forming the boundary of 
Adharbaydjan and the “pass of Sina” in the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan in which was the source of the 
Taghati. The Djthdn-niima of Hadjdji Khalifa, while 
marking correctly on the map the exact site and cor- 
rect name of Taghatii, gives in the text the wrong 
reading n-/-t-w which Norberg in his translation (Lund 
1818, i, 547) rendered by Neftu. Quatremére intro- 
duced the reading Naghati found in an edition of 
Mirkh*and. G. Hoffmann admitted the identity of this 
river with the Khorkhora (a right bank tributary of 
the Djaghati). But there is no proof of the actual 
existence of the name Naghati, and the text of 
Mustawfi may simply indicate that in his day the 
frontier between Adharbaydjan and Sina was marked 
by the watershed between the Taghatti [see sAwpy 
BULAK] and Bana. This last district had long been a 
dependency of Sinna. In this way since the 8th/14th 
century, the name Sina (Sinna, Sina) has become sub- 
stituted for that of Sisar and its later history will be 
found in the article saNaNDapy. As to the date of ori- 
gin of this town, it may be noted that in 1039/1630 
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Khosrew Pasha [q.v.] destroyed Hasanabad which was 
the capital of the princes of Ardalan (von Hammer, 
GOR’, iti, 87). Only forty years later, Tavernier (Les 
six voyages, Paris 1692, i, 197) speaks of his visits to 
Sulayman Khan at Sneime (= Senna). 
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SISKA, the Ottoman Turkish form for the 

Croatian town of Sisak (lat. 45° 30' N., long. 16° 
22' E.). It is situated in a wide plain at the conflu- 
ence of the Odra, Kupa and Sava (Save) rivers some 
50 km/30 miles southeast of Zagreb, hence in the 
16th-18th centuries on the edge of Krajina, the 
“military frontier” of Austria, facing the Ottoman 
empire. 

It was founded in the 4th century B.C. by the 
Scordisci, a people of Celtic origin established on the 
Save and Danube, where they mingled with the Illy- 
rians, then passed under Roman domination (as 
Segestica, and then Sciscia), then under that of the 
Avars, Croats, Hungarians (as Sziszek), Austrians and 
Austro-Hungarians before being included (with Croatia 
as a whole) in 1918 in the kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, then becoming the kingdom of 
Yugoslavia. During the Second World War, Sisak 
came within the fascist Croat state of Ante Pavelié, 
then the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, and 
finally, in the Croatian Republic. In the 19th and 
20th centuries, Sisak has been best known as an impor- 
tant river port and an industrial centre (blast furnaces, 
heavy metal industries and petroleum refining). 

In fact, the history of Sisak is only relevant for us 
during a brief period of four years, 1591-4. At the 
time of the Ottoman campaigns of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, Sisak was a strategic point in the last line of 
defences for Zagreb, which is on the Kupa. Between 
1544 and 1550, a solid, triangular fortress, compris- 
ing three fortified towers, was built, using the remains 
of the old Roman town, and this played a great role 
towards the end of the century, especially when the 
town was successively attacked by Hasan Pasha 
(“Predojevic”), beylerbeyi of Bosnia, who first besieged 
it, in vain, in 159]. In the next year, Hasan con- 
quered northwestern Bosnia, with the town of Bihaé, 
after having taken the fortress of Petrinja (Yefii Hisar) 
in Croatia, not far from Sisak, which he rebuilt. He 
again besieged Sisak, unsuccessfully in July 1592, dev- 
astated the vicinity and carried off many slaves. A 
year later, he came back for a third time, with an 
army which certain sources number at 25,000 men, 
and on 15 June 1593 began the siege once more. This 
ended a week later in the famous battle on the left 
bank of the Kupa, in a triangle formed with the Odra 
and Save, on 22 June 1593, in which the Turkish 
army suffered a terrible defeat. Most of its troops per- 
ished, either in battle or by drowning (as Hasan Pasha 
himself), with only a small part (2,500 is the often- 
cited figure) escaping. 

This event unleashed the “Long War” between 
Turkey and Austria, which lasted until 1606 and the 
peace treaty of Zsitvatérdk. Since the battle involved 
one of the first great victories of Christendom over 
the Ottomans in this part of Europe, it was hailed 
with great joy in the West (cf. the main references to 





pamphlets, articles and archival documents, in K.M. 
Setton, Venice, Austria and the Turks in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Philadelphia 1991, 6-7), and also gave rise to a 
popular Croatian poetry celebrating the victory. Never- 
theless, hardly two months later, on 24 August 1593, 
Sisak was taken by assault by the beylerbey: of Greece 
and Thrace, Hasan, who installed a garrison in the 
fortress (where naturally, a mosque was now built) 
commanded by a certain Ibrahim Beg. But this con- 
quest was in turn of brief duration, since in autumn 
1594, faced by the advance of Christian troops, the 
Ottomans evacuated Sisak and its fortress definitively, 
so that it never subsequently came within the Dar al- 
Islam. 
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aes (A. Popovic) 

SISTAN, the form usually found in Persian sources, 
early Arabic form Sidjistan, a region of eastern. 
Persia lying to the south of Khurasan and to the 
north of Baliidistan, now administratively divided 
between Persia and Afghanistan. In early Arabic his- 
torical and literary texts one finds as nisbas both 
Sidjistani and Sidjzi, in Persian, Sistani. 

1. Etymology. 

The early Arabic form reflects the origin of the re- 
gion’s name in MP Sakastan “land of the Sakas”, the 
Indo-European Scythian people who had dominated 
what is now Afghanistan and northwestern India to- 
wards the end of the first millennium B.C. and the 
first century or so A.D. Earlier designations of the 
region had been the Avestan one “land of the Haétu- 
mant”, i.e. land of the Helmand river, appearing in 
the early Greek geographical sources as Erymandus; 
and the OP Zara(n)ka or Zra(n)ka of the Behistun 
inscription of Darius I and the Persepolis one of 
Xerxes, appearing in Herodotus as the land of the 
Sarangai, the Drangiana of the time of Alexander the 
Great and the Zarangiané of Isidore of Charax (prob- 
ably Ist century A.D.). This latter form survived into 
early Islamic times as the name of the capital, 
Zarang [gq.v.], current up to Saldjiik times. The oldest 
MP text with the form *Sakastan is the Naksh-i Rustam 
inscription of Shapir I (239 or 241 to 270 or 273 
[see sHAPOR], Sksin, indicating Sakastan or Sagastan. 

But already in the Shah-néma of Firdawsi one finds 
the region also called Nimriz, lit. “midday”, ie. the 
land to the south of Khurasan, “the eastern land”, 
and this appears in the Ghaznawid sources (5th/11]th 
century) detailing the component provinces of the 
empire of Sultan Mas‘tid b. Mahmid. From Saldjik 
times, it becomes frequent for the region, at the side 
of Sistaén, and the local rulers there were, from the 
Sth/11th century onwards, known as the Maliks of 
Nimriiz; the geographical term Nimriz has been 
revived in Afghanistan during the 20th century (see 
below, 3. History). See on these topics C.E. Bosworth, 
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The history of the Saffarids of Sistan and the Maliks of 
Nimruz (247/861 to 949/ 1542-3), Costa Mesa, Calif. 
and New York 1994, 30-8. 

2. Topography and climate. 

Geographically, Sistan forms a shallow basin at an 
average altitude of 482 m/1,580 feet above sea level, 
with its lowest point in the southernmost depression 
of the Gawd-i Zirih, some 12 m/40 feet lower. The 
highest elevation is the Kih-i Kh*Adja, so-called after 
a local saint, which rises 120 m/400 feet above the 
level of the region between the Hamin-i Puzak and 
the Gawd-i Zirih (see below), and in times of inun- 
dation rises out of the water as an island. There is 
a large, central sheet of water, fringed with marshes, 
which is only filled in May when rivers like the Hel- 
mand [9.v.] and the northern feeders like the Kh’ash 
Rid and the Farah Rid bring in water from the 
melted snows of the mountains of Ghir [g.v.] in 
central Afghanistan; the feeders from the west are 
insignificant. The lake may then cover over 140 sq. 
miles, and it straddles both of the modern coun- 
tries of Persia and Afghanistan. The rising summer 
temperatures and the “wind of 120 days” (see below) 
reduce this sheet of water in summer to three sepa- 
rate, permanent sheets, the Hamin-i Sabari and the 
Hamin-i Puzak in the north and the Hamin-i 
Hilmand in the south. Only the last is completely 
within Persian territory, and forms the largest sheet 
of permanent water on the Persian plateau. When 
the water level is particularly high, the Hamin-i 
Hilmand discharges its surplus water into a channel, 
the Shéla or modern Shaylak Rid, leading to the 
depression of the Gawd-i Zirih (the Aria palus of the 
classical geographers; it is also mentioned in the Shah- 
nama, in which Kay Khusraw sails across the Ab-i 
Zirih when pursuing Afrasiyab, the Helmand appear- 
ing there as the Hirmand). Natural drainage into the 
Gawd-i Zirih helps to keep the waters of the central 
lake clear and fresh. Feeder waters like the Helmand 
bring down with their spring flooding vast quantities 
of silt, which seem to be redistributed around the 
basin by action of the winds, since the general level of 
the basin does not rise. Western travellers have noted 
one of the features of the climate of Sistan, described 
by the Arabic geographers of a thousand years before, 
the notorious bdd-i sad u bist riz “wind of 120 days”, 
which blows from the northwest from May to October 
and may reach 120 k.p.h./70 m.p.h. The wind car- 
ries dust and sand particles, which have a powerful 
abrasive effect on the terrain, stripping vegetation and 
light soil covering away, eroding buildings and caus- 
ing intense evaporation from the stretches of water. 
Hence whilst the winters can be cold, they are usu- 
ally healthy, whereas the summers are hot, humid 
and febrile, with a host of noxious insects and snakes 
(in mediaeval Islamic times, Sistan was known for its 
poisonous vipers, af27). 

The alluvial soil of Sistan allows the cultivation of 
crops, the greater part of them being winter ones like 
wheat, barley and beans, with legumes, melons and 
fodder crops as summer ones. There are few trees— 
C.E. Yate noted only the decayed remains of date 
palms—except tamarisks along the banks of the water- 
courses and canals; Sir Percy Sykes described them 
as forming one of the few jungles he had seen in 
Persia. 

The effects of climate and water-supply have meant 
that the topography of Sistaén has been constantly 
changing all through history. River channels have reg- 
ularly changed their course, making the restoration of 
the historical geography of mediaeval Sistan extremely 





difficult. Conservatism in building techniques and the 
almost universal use of sun-dried brick [see Lapin] as 
a construction material have meant that very few an- 
cient buildings have survived the effects of the erod- 
ing winds; there are few inscriptions and there have 
been few coin finds, so that the buildings that remain 
are accordingly difficult to date. These processes of 
weathering have been aggravated by earthquakes; thus 
the Mil-i Kasimabad, an imposing, free-standing 
minaret or tower with Kiific inscriptions describing 
its construction by a 6th/1]2th-century Malik of Nim- 
riz Tadj al-Din Harb b. Muhammad (7. 564-610/ 
1169-1213) was 23 m/75 feet high when the Seistan 
Boundary Commission was at work in the first decade 
of this century, but collapsed totally ca, 1955 in an 
earthquake. The effects of wind and of moving sands 
have meant that whole villages and tracts of agricul- 
tural land may disappear or, conversely, be revealed. 
All these factors have made the interpretation of the 
region’s history, when written sources fail, arduous. 

The population of Sistan is substantially Tadjik, 
with some Balié and other outside peoples settled 
there by Persia rulers, such as Kurdish nomads brought 
thither by Nadir Shah Afshar [g.v.], and some Balié 
and Arab nomads who appear there from Kuhistan 
in the summer. An indigenous element noted by all 
the travellers in Sistan is that of the sayyads or hunters 
and fishers of the lakes and marshes, on which they 
travel in tutins, cigar-shaped rafts of reeds, making a 
living by fishing and shooting waterfowl; it has been 
speculated that they may represent the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the region. A class of cattle-raisers, gdwdars, 
has also been noted. See on these topics, EI' art. 
Sistén (V.F. Buchner); Admiralty Handbooks, Persia, 
London 1945, 116-18; Camb. hist. of Iran, i, 78-81. 

3. History. 

Sistan had formed part of the Sasanid empire after 
the disappearance of the Sakas and other earlier con- 
querors in the region. Under Shapir I, it became a 
province (shahr), with its full name given in the inscrip- 
tions as “Sakastan, Tirestan (sc. Turan [¢.v.] in what 
is now northern Balidistan) and Hind, to the edges 
of the sea”, and was often given as an appanage to 
sons of the emperors (see V.G. Lukonin, in Camb. hist. 
Lran, iii/2, 729-30, and map at 748-9). In the “quadrant” 
(kust) of the east, it comprised both the Achaemenid 
Zranka/Dragiana and Haraxwat/Arachosia, with Za- 
rang as its administrative capital (CJ. Brunner, in 
ibid., 773-4). The state church of Zoroastrianism was, 
naturally, firmly established there, as appears from 
what we know of the arrival of the Arabs in Sistén 
in the lst/7th century, when the incomers encoun- 
tered a Mobadh Mobadhan [see MOBapu] and a chief 
Hérbadh, whilst the important fire-temple of Karkiya 
remained intact after the Muslims came (see Bosworth, 
Sistan under the Arabs, from the Islamic conquest to the nse of 
the Saffirids (30-250/ 651-864), Rome 1968, 5-6). The 
Nestorian Church was, however, represented there 
also, with a bishop of Sistan mentioned at the Synod 
of Dadisho‘ in 424 and Christian congregations in 
Bust and Arachosia as well as in Sistan proper; these 
Christians persisted into the Islamic period, and a 
bishop in Sistan is mentioned for 767 (see iid., 6-10). 

The Arabs first appeared in Sistan in “Uthman’s 
caliphate, pushing eastwards from Kirman during the 
governorship in Khurasan of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir 
[g.v.]. Hence in 31/652-3 Zarang surrendered peace- 
fully, although Bust resisted fiercely, and immediately 
after this, coins of Arab-Sasanid pattern begin to be 
minted at Zarang. From a base in Sistan, governors 
like Mu‘awiya’s appointee ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura 
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undertook campaigns eastwards into al-Rukhkhadj (sc. 
the earlier Arachosia) and Zamindawar [q.vv.] against the 
local rulers, the Zunbils, and towards Kabul against 
the Kabul Shahs. Zoroastrianism was of course top- 
pled from its position of primacy, the higher levels 
of the official hierarchy collapsed, but the sacred fires 
apparently remained; an item in a late 4th/1]0th- 
century survey of the revenues of Sistan mentions the 
mal-i Gdharity, which may refer to some rent paid for 
fire-temple premises or land (see ibid., 13 ff.; Bosworth, 
The history of the Saffarids of Sistan, 56, 294-5). 

Arab governors were sent out during the Umayyad 
and early ‘Abbasid periods, and continued to be 
involved in raiding into eastern Afghanistan, with the 
object of gathering plunder in the form of slaves and 
herds. But the Zunbils and the Kabul Shahs proved 
tenacious foes, and were not subdued till the Saffarid 
period, after some two centuries’ strenuous resistance 
(for a detailed account of one particular Arab débacle, 


see Bosworth, ‘Ubaidallah b. Abt Bakra and the “Army of 


Destruction” in Zabulistan (79/698), in Isl., | [1973], 268- 
83). The Arab settlers in Sistan were rent internally 
by the tribal feuds of Tamim and Bakr b. Wa’il, car- 
ried over from those raging in Khurasan, and there 
seems to have been a general resentment over the 
years on the part of the indigenous Iranian popula- 
tion against Arab financial exactions, which contributed 
to the strong growth, especially in the countryside of 
Sistan, of support for the Kharidjites [g.v.] who had 
fled eastwards through Kirman after defeats by the 
Umayyad governors. The Arabs of Bakr b. Wa’il also 
appear to have had sympathies for the Kharidjite 
Azarika (¢.v.]. Hence Sistan was, with Khurasan, one 
of the epicentres of the great, prolonged rebellion in 
the eastern Persian lands of Hamza b. Adharak or 
‘Abd Allah (d. 213/828, himself a native of (?) Rin 
u Djil in southern Afghanistan. For some 30 years, 
Hamza defied the armies of the ‘Abbasids, requiring 
the personal presence in Khurasan of Harin al-Rashid, 
who died however at Tis in 193/809 before he could 
take up arms against Hamza. The Arab governors 
sent by the Tahirids [g¢.v.] of Nishapiir were no more 
successful against the rebels. Kharidjism continued to 
be vigorous and militant in the small towns, villages 
and countrysides of Khurasén and Afghanistan until 
the time of the Saffarids (see below) and, in a more 
quiescent form, till the later 4th/10th century (ee 
Bosworth, Ststén under the Arabs, 33-107). 

It was out of the bands of local enthusiasts for the 
defence of Sunni orthodoxy in the towns of Sistan and 
Bust, the ‘ayyars and the mutatawwi‘s [g.vv.], who were 
exasperated at the inability of the Tahirid governors 
to protect their towns from the Kharidjite attacks, 
that there arose ‘ayyar leaders like Salih b. al-Nadr 
or al-Nasr and Dirham b. al-Nasr. From their entou- 
rages, there soon attained power at Zarang, in 247/ 
861, as amir of Sistan, the local commander Ya‘kib 
b. al-Layth, founder of the Saffarid dynasty, most glo- 
rious of those who ruled Sistan in pre-modern times 
(see Bosworth, Sistén under the Arabs, 112-33; idem, The 
history of the Saffands of Ststan, 67-83). Over the next 
150 years, Sistan was to become the centre of a vast 
military empire built up by Ya‘kib and his brother 
‘Amr [g.2v.], and even when the Khurasanian provinces 
were lost at the beginning of the 4th/10th century, 
the Saffarids still had a century before them of not 
inglorious existence. This history can now be followed 
in detail in the art. saFFARIDs, and see especially, 
Bosworth, op. cit., 67-361. It should further be noted 
that it is from these times, sc. the later 3rd/9th and 
the 4th/10th centuries, that we possess detailed descrip- 








tions of Sistan from the Arabic and Persian geogra- 
phers (see Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
334-45, to which should be added Hudiid al-Glam, tr. 
Minorsky, 110, comm. 344-5; W. Barthold, An histon- 
cal geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 65-73; Bosworth, 
op. cit., 39 ff). 

Sistan was in 393/1003 incorporated into the mighty 
Ghaznawid empire of Mahmid b. Sebiiktigin [¢.v.], 
and was then governed by nominees of the court in 
Ghazna. It was out of these last that there arose, in 
the person of Tadj al-Din (I) Abu ‘l-Fadl Nasr (d. 
465/1073), a line of local amirs in Sistan which became 
in effect autonomous, though at first under Ghaznawid, 
and then Saldjiik, suzerainty. These amirs became in 
the last decades of their power caught up in the strug- 
gles over control of the eastern Iranian lands between 
the Ghirids and Kh’arazm Shahs [g.vv.], until the ap- 
pearance of the Mongols in Sistan (Sack of Zarang in 
619/1222) reduced the province to chaos and anar- 
chy and brought about the end of their line. It is 
these rulers who figure in such sources as Djiizdjani 
and the two local histories of the province, the anony- 
mous Ta’rikh-i Sistan and Malik Shah Husayn’s Jhya’ 
al-muliik, as the Maliks of Nimriaz; the first line of 
the Maliks (421-622/1030-1225) may conveniently be 
called the Nasrids (the so-called “third dynasty” of 
Saffarids in Zambaur, Manuel, 200; but it must be 
emphasised that there is nothing to connect these 
Nasrid Maliks, nor the succeeding Mihrabanid ones, 
with the Saffarids, and the author of the Ta’rikh-i 
Sistan categorically states that the Saffarid line ended 
with the deposition of Khalaf b. Ahmad by Mahmiid 
of Ghazna). 

The Nasrid Maliks flourished under the light suze- 
rainty of the Saldjiiks, and especially during the long 
reign of Tadj al-Din (IT) Abu ‘l-Fadl Nasr (499- 
559/1106-64), who was married to Sultan Sandjar’s 
sister Safiyya Khattn. On various occasions, he sup- 
plied troop contingents for the Saldjik army, includ- 
ing for Sandjar’s expedition of 510/1116-17 against 
Ghazna with the aim of setting his protégé, Bahram 
Shah, on the throne there, and at the battle of the 
Katwan steppe in Turkestan in 536/1141 against 
the Kara Khitay [9.v.]. Within the Nasrid amirate, 
the Maliks defended their lands against periodic incur- 
sions by the Isma‘ilis of Kuhistan (see Bosworth, The 
Isma‘ilis of Quhistan and the Maliks of Nimriiz or Sistan, 
in F. Daftary (ed.), Essays in mediaeval Isma‘tlt history and 
thought, Cambridge 1995), but could not protect Sistan 
against the Mongols. See on these Maliks, Bosworth, 
The history of the Saffands of Sistan, 365-410. 

After an interim of rule in Sistan by the Kh*araz- 
mian amir Tadj al-Din Inaltigin (622-32/1225-35), 
ended by a fresh Mongol onslaught on the province, 
there came to power the second and last line of Maliks 
of Nimriz, that of the Mihrabanids (633-mid-10th 
century/1236-mid-16th century), also from one of the 
local families of notables in Sistén. For their history 
we depend almost wholly on the Jhya’ al-muluk and 
scattered references in the sources for II-Khanid, 
Timirid and early Safawid history, plus very sparse 
information from coins. Sistaén was during these three 
centuries very much squeezed between the surround- 
ing Turco-Mongol powers, as their satellite, and the 
Maliks also had to defend the frontiers of their realm 
against the rival local power of northern Afgh4nistan, 
the Kart dynasty [9.v.] of Harat. Although the threats 
to the internal stability of the province from the 
Isma‘ilis had by now disappeared, these were replaced 
by the raids of virtually independent, freebooting 
Turco-Mongol marauding bands, such as the Karaw- 
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nas and their component, but distinct, group of 
the Negiiders or Nikidaris. The land was devastated 
also by Timir [g.2.] in 785/1383, when the Malik 
Kutb al-Din (II) b. ‘Izz al-Din was deposed, Zarang 
and Bust sacked (to such effect in the latter instance 
that the old city of Bust, whose site is marked by 
the modern Kal‘at-i Bist, had to be abandoned), and 
the Band-i Rustam, the weir or barrage across the Hel- 
mand river behind which water was stored for diver- 
sion into irrigation channels, destroyed. In the later 
9th/15th century, internal disorder in Sistén com- 
pelled the Maliks to withdraw for several years into 
the Sarhadd [¢.v.] or mountainous borderland of Sistan 
and Makran. 

After the Ozbeg Muhammad Shibani Khan had 
secured Harat from the last Timiirids (913/1507), a 
Shibanid expedition against Sistan followed, but three 
years later the Safawid Shah Isma‘il I [g.v.] crushed 
the Ozbegs at Marw. The Mihrabanid Maliks rallied 
to Isma‘il’s side, but Sistan now acquired a permanent 
Safawid military presence through the administrative 
oversight there (weka@lat) of Kizilbash amirs, and under 
Shah Tahmasp I [g.v.] it came under the governorship 
of Khurasan exercised by his younger brothers such 
as Sam Mirza. The last Mihrabanids were increasingly 
drawn into the Safawid administrative and military 
defence system of the east, as warfare with the Ozbegs 
continued, and the last semi-independent Malik, Sultan 
Mahmid b. Nizam al-Din Yahya, had to introduce 
the Shi‘i adkan or call to prayer amongst his Sunni 
subjects. After his death, Safawid wakils took over in 
Sistan, although scions of the Mihrabanids (includ- 
ing the local historian Malik Shah Husayn, flor. early 
11th/17th century) lived on there after his time. See 
on the Mihrabanids, Bosworth, The history of the Saffarids 
of Sistan, 411-77, to whose references should be added, 
Barbara Finster, Sistan zur Zeit fimitridischer Herrschaft, in 
Archaeol. Mitteilungen aus Iran, N.F., ix (1976), 207-15. 

Without the Jhya’ al-mulik, the history of Sistan 
towards modern times becomes even more obscure 
than before. G.P. Tate included a narrative of the 
events of these three centuries or so in his Seistan, a 
memoir on the history, topography, ruins, and people of the 
country, 3 parts, Calcutta 1910-12, 71-99, based on 
such sources as Iskandar Munshi’s Ta’rikh ‘Alam-ara-yi 
‘Abbasi, Mahdi Khan Astarabadi’s Ta’rikh-i Djahan- 
gushdy-i Nadwi, and a Shadjarat al-mulik (?), but with 
very few hard dates. Local Maliks continued in Sistan, 
but closely under Safawid control, and Sistan served, 
for instance, as the Safawid base for the struggles 
with the Mughals over possession of Kandahar [9.2.]. 
The names of various 17th and 18th century Maliks 
are known, and in the early 18th century, when the 
Safawid dynasty was in its death throes, Malik Mah- 
mid b. Fath ‘Aly Khan seems to have made himself 
a semi-independent power in Sistan and Kuhistan, 
with a substantial military force at his disposal. In the 
complex fighting in Khurasan involving the Ghalzay 
Afghan invaders, Nadir Beg Kult Afshar and the last 
Safawid, Tahmasp II, Mahmid in 1135/1723 had 
himself crowned and secured such towns of Khurasan 
as Mashhad and Nishapir, until Nadir procured his 
death in ca. 1139/1727. 

After the death in 1160/1747 of Nadir Shah [¢.v.], 
Sistan came under the suzerainty of the Afghan chief 
Ahmad Shah Durrani [¢.v.], who married the daugh- 
ter of the then Malik, Sulayman b. Husayn Khan. 
Ststan fell into an anarchic state, with the last Malik 
to exercise any effective power being Djalal al-Din b. 
Bahram Khan, deposed in the later 1830s by local 
Sarbandi and Shahraki chiefs. Both the ruling powers 








in Persia and Afghanistan, endeavoured to draw Sistan 
into their orbits, until the Sarbandi chief ‘Ali Khan 
definitely acceded to the side of Persia, marrying a 
Kadjar princess in Tehran, until he was killed in 
1858. Many of the notables of Sistan inclined to the 
side of Afghanistan, but the struggles for power within 
the ruling family of Barakzays meant that the amir 
Shir ‘Alr Khan could give no direct help in Sistan 
from Kabul. In 1865 a Persian army invaded Sistan 
and a Persia governor, with the title of Hashmat al- 
Mulk, and dependent on Kain in Kuhistan, was 
placed over the province. It was this Hashmat al- 
Mulk whom Lt. Col. C.E. Yate met when he was 
travelling in Sistan in 1894. Yate also gives informa- 
tion on the state of the province at this time. He 
found it dire: “What with their debts to the cattle- 
owners for hire of bullocks, and their debt to the 
Kadkhudas who advanced them grain, the cultivators 
and people of Sistan generally were in a wretched 
state of poverty. I do not think I ever saw a more 
miserable-looking lot.” All the land belonged to the 
state, and there were no private landowners. There 
was no regular trade, merely an annual caravan with 
skins and wool to Quetta in Baliicistan or to Bandar 
‘Abbas on the Makran coast which brought back items 
for consumption like tea and sugar. The revenue of 
the province amounted to 24,000 kharwars, each of 
649 Ibs. of grain, per annum; from this, 6,850 kharwars 
were retained for the salaries of officials and troops, 
and the rest was paid by Hashmat al-Mulk, as a fixed 
sum of 12,000 tumans, to the central government. In 
addition, there was a tax of 2,600 témdns levied in 
cash on sheep and cattle. (See Yate, Khurasan and 
Sistan, Edinburgh and London 1900, 75-113.) 

Border disputes between Persia and Afghanistan 
had caused a fear of an outbreak of war between the 
two states, leading therefore to the Seistan Boundary 
Mission of 1872 presided over by General Sir Frederick 
J. Goldsmid. It awarded much of Sistén proper to 
Persia, but required the Persian forces’ evacuation of 
the right bank of the Helmand; naturally, neither side 
was satisfied. The boundary was not, however, defini- 
tively delimited till the second Seistan Boundary Com- 
mission of 1903-5 under Col. (later Sir) Arthur 
McMahon. The absence of clear natural dividing fea- 
tures, beyond that of the Helmand river, made the 
tasks of these Commissions difficult (see the Hon. G.N. 
Curzon, Persia and the Persian question, London 1892, i, 
229 ff; G.P. Tate, The frontiers of Baluchistan. Travels 
on the borders of Persia and Afghanistan, London 1909). 

Persian Sistan today falls within the province (ustan) 
of Baliéistan and Sistan, with its administrative centre 
at Zahidan [9.v.] (Zahedan); whilst Afghan Sistan has, 
since the administrative re-organisation of 1964, formed 
the province (wilayat) of Nimriz, thus reviving the old 
name, with its chef-lieu at Zarang, again reviving an 
old name, adjacent to Nad-i ‘All. 

Bibliography: Comprehensive bibls. are given in 
the two works of Bosworth, Stsédén under the Arabs, 
and The history of the Saffarids of Sistan, and older 
bibl. is given in V.F. Biichner’s E/' art. One may 
note additionally the following. For the older period, 
Pauly-Wissowa, new ed., arts Sakai, Sakastane (A. Herr- 
man), Drangai (W. Tomaschek); Marquart, Evansahr, 
index, esp. 248 ff., 292 ff On the present archae- 
ological state of Sistan, K. Fischer, D. Morgenstern 
and V. Thewalt, Mmruz. Geldndebegehungen in Sistan 
1955-1973 und die Aufnahme von Dewal-1 Khodaydad 
1970, 2 vols., Bonn 1974-6, and on some of the 
surviving buildings there, M. Klinkott, Jslamische 
Baukunst in Afghanisch-Sistan, mit enem geschichtlichen 
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Uberblick von Alexander der Grossen bis zur Zeit der 
Safawiden-Dynastie, Berlin 1982. For the post-16th 
century history of Sistan, up to the end of the 19th 
century, see Tate, Seistan, a memoir, part 1. For the 
situation towards the end of the 19th century see 
Sir F.G. Goldsmid (ed.), Eastern Persia, an account of 
the journey of the Persian Boundary Commission 1870- 
1872, 2 vols, London 1876; Yate, Khurasan and 
Ststan; P.M. Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia or eight 
years in Irén, London 1902, 361 ff; Tate, The fron- 
tiers of Baluchistan. (C.E. Bosworts)} 
SISTOVA [see zisrova]. 

SITI BINTI SAAD (ca. 1880-1950), a singer 
famed throughout East Africa. Born at Fumba, Zan- 
zibar, her father was an Mnyamwezi subsistence farmer 
and her mother an Mzigua potter. As a child she 
was known as Mtumwa (slave), in accord with the 
Swahili custom of giving children pejorative names. 
Brought up in the village, she had no formal educa- 
tion, and was illiterate. She disappointed her parents 
in failing to learn the skill of pot-making. She had an 
unsuccessful marriage, and occupied herself in carry- 
ing pots made by her mother for sale in the town. 
Eventually she moved to the town, where she fell in 
with a lute-player, who taught her to sing and also 
Arabic. When she was about thirty-one she fell in with 
a band of professional musicians, who played the 
lute, the mandoline and the tambourine. She adopted 
the name Si#, ambiguously meaning “lady”, or fife 
or whistle. The band added other instruments to their 
répertoire, but her skill as a singer gave them wide 
popularity, and she was praised for the sweetness 
and delicacy of her singing. She was spoken of as if 
she were some incarnation of a spirit from the tales 
of the Thousand and one nights. It was in this tradition 
that she was sent for by the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
Khalifa b. Kharib, when she sang a song that had 
been specially composed in his honour. Behind this 
popularity lay a long tradition of at least two centuries 
of Swahili bards, who included many women such as 
the famous Mwana Kupona, the wife of Bwana 
Mataka, Shaykh of Siu [9.v.] in the mid-nineteenth 
century. In 1927 Siti came to the attention of the 
Colombia Record Company, which made gramophone 
records of her singing with her band in Bombay. Her 
recordings were immediately popular in India, and 
her reception when she returned to Zanzibar was as 
if she were a queen. She travelled and sang in Pemba, 
and on the mainland in Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Uganda. She was unspoilt by her success, and what, 
for those days, were the considerable sums that she 
earned. Shaaban Robert [q.v.], her biographer, first 
heard her sing in 1936, but only became acquainted 
with her in the last months of her life. 

Bibliography: Shaaban Robert, Wasifu wa Sit 
binti Saad, Diwani wa Shaaban 3, London 1967 (in 

Swahili); Mwana Kupona, Utendi wa Mwana Kupona, 

ed. A. Werner and W. Hichens, Medstead 1934 

(in Swahili and English); L. Harries, Swahili poetry, 

Oxford 1962; J.W.T. Allen, Tendi, London 1971, 

and information kindly supplied. 

(G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

SITR “veil”, a curtain behind which the Fatimid 
caliph was concealed at the opening of the audience 
session (madjlis) and which was then removed by a 
special servant (s@hib/mutawalli al-sitr) in order to unveil 
the enthroned ruler. The str corresponded to the velum 
of the Roman and Byzantine emperors. The holder 
of the function of sahib al-sitr, who also served as 
bearer of the caliph’s sword (sahib al-sitr wa ‘l-sayf), 
chamberlain and master of ceremonies, was mostly 








chosen from the Slav mamliks (sakaliba [q.v.]); al- 
Makrizi, Itt'Gz al-hunafa’, ii, ed. M.H.M. Ahmad, 30, 
72, 106, 127. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(H. Hat) 

SITT at-MULK, or Sayymat at-Mutx, Fatimid 
princess, daughter of the fifth Fatimid caliph al- 
‘Aziz [q.v.] and half-sister of al-Hakim [g.v.]. She was 
born in Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 359/September-October 970 at 
al-Manstriyya near al-Kayraw4n to the prince Nizar 
(the future al-‘Aziz) by an anonymous umm walad [q.v.], 
who is referred to in the sources as al-Sayyda al- 
‘Aziziyya (al-Musabbihi, Akhbar Misr, ed. A.F. Sayyid, 
Cairo 1978, 94, 111; al-Makrizi, I#iaz al-hunafa’, ed. 
Dj. al-Shayyal et alii, Cairo 1967 ff., i, 271, 292; Ibn 
Muyassar, Akhbar Misr, ed. A.F. Sayyid, Cairo 1981, 
175). When her mother died in Cairo in Shawwal 
385/November 995, the daughter held a death-watch 
at her tomb for one month (al-Makrizi, op. cit., i, 
288-9); she inherited her mother’s slave girl Takarrub 
(d. 415/1025), who became her confidante and served 
her as a spy (al-Musabbihi, !11). Like the other daugh- 
ters of Fatimid caliphs, Sitt al-Mulk never married, 
probably for dynastic reasons. Beloved by her father 
al-‘Aziz, she was showered with gifts and provided 
with a lucrative appanage so that she was able to 
establish large charitable endowments, e.g. wells, reser- 
voirs, baths, etc. (al-Makrizi, op. cit., ii, 33; Lev, The 
Fatimid Princess, 321). 

When her father al-‘Aziz died suddenly in Bil- 
bays on 28 Ramadan 386/13 October 996, the prin- 
cess, then 26 years old, accompanied by the Kadi 
Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man, the Bearer of the Parasol 
Raydan (or Zaydan) and other courtiers, hurried to 
Cairo with the palace guard (al-kasnyya) in order to 
occupy the palace; according to Ibn al-Kalanisi, ed. 
Amedroz, 44, she planned to take over and to hand 
the power to her cousin, a son of ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Mu‘izz. But she was prevented from entering the 
palace and was brushed aside by the eunuch Bar- 
djawan [9.v.], who placed her under house arrest and 
put her eleven-year old half-brother al-Mansur (al- 
Hakim) on the throne (al-Makrizi, of. cit, i, 291; Tbn 
Sa‘id al-Maghribi, Mughnib, i/2, 54). 

After Bardjawan’s assassination by Raydan, the 
Bearer of the Parasol, in 390/1000, the princess seems 
to have exercised some influence on her young half- 
brother, to whom she made precious gifts and who, 
on his part, bestowed on her 2kta‘“@t [q.v.] whose annual 
income was 100,000 dinars (al-Makrizi, of. cit., ii, 15; 
33). Ibn al-Kalanisi, 60, mentions the Christian admin- 
istrative personnel of her Syrian estates. During the 
last years of al-Hakim’s sole reign, she seems to have 
become alienated from him, perhaps as a result of al- 
Hakim’s desiguation of his cousin ‘Abd al-Rahim b. 
Ilyas as heir-apparent in 404/1013. It was Sitt al-Mulk 
who thereupon took al-Hakim’s umm walad Rukayya 
and her son—the future caliph al-Zahir [g.v.]—to her 
palace in order to protect them; the young prince 
was brought up and educated in her household (Yahya 
al-Antaki, ed. Cheikho ¢ alii, 207, 235). In the fol- 
lowing year, al-Hakim had his kadr ‘l-kudat Malik 
b. Sa‘td put to death because he suspected him to 
be in tacit understanding with the princess (al-Makrizi, 
op. cit., 106-7). 

Sitt al-Mulk’s alleged involvement in the murder 
of al-Hakim in 411/1021 is dubious; the only source 
for it is the Baghdadr court chronicler Hilal al-Sabi 
[g.v.], whose anti-Fatimid bias is well-known; his re- 
port, preserved by Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir’dt al-zaman, 
and Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, iv, 185-90, is pure fiction. 
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Neither the Christian al-Antaki nor the Shafi‘ jurist 
al-Kuda‘T [g.v.]—both contemporaries and sources of 
the event—casts any suspicion on the princess. 
After al-Hakim’s disappearance, Sitt al-Mulk was 
instrumental in securing the succession to the throne 
of her protégé al-Zahir, whom she kept under her 
tutelage, apparently in competition with his mother 
Rukayya (al-Makrizi, op. cit., ii, 124-5). She had put 
to death the murderer of al-Hakim, Ibn Dawwas, a 
Kutama [¢.v.] chief (al-Kuda%, in Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Cairo, iv, 191-2; al-Makrizi, op. cit. ii, 125-8), and 
eliminated al-Hakim’s designated heir-apparent ‘Abd 
al-Rahim b. Ilyas, who was serving as governor of 
Damascus (al-Kuda‘, in Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, iv, 
194; al-Antaki, 236). She held the reins of govern- 
ment for her nephew al-Zahir; in the contemporary 
sources she is referred to as al-Sayyida al-‘amma, “the 
Princess-aunt” (al-Musabbihi, 43, 96), al-Sayyida al- 
sharifa (ibid., 110-11), or al-Sayyida al-‘aziza (al-Makrizi, 
op. cit. it, 174; not to be confounded with her mother, 
al-Sayyida al-Aziziyya who had died in 385/995; ibid., 
i, 288-9). Sitt al-Mulk tried to restore order in state 
affairs following the mismanagement of al-Hakim’s 
last years; she cancelled the ikfa@@t and salaries which 
he had conferred on his favourites, and she re-imposed 
the illegal customs duties (mukiis) he had abolished 
(al-Antaki, 237). She died of dysentery, on 11 Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da 413/5 February 1023 (al-Nuwayri, Mhdya, 
xxviii, 205; Ibn al-Dawadari, vi, 346; cf. Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, ed. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, i, 271; al-Antaki, 
243-4; Barhebraeus, Ta’rikh, ed. Salihani, repr. Beirut 
1958, 180). Hence al-Makrizi’s statement (loc. cit.) that 
she reigned five years and eight months after al- 
Hakim’s death is due to an obvious mistake. 
Bibliography: H. Halm, Der Treuhdnder Gottes. Die 
Edikie des Kalifen al-Hakim, in Isl., lxii (1986), 11-72; 
Y. Lev, The Fatimid Princess Sitt al-Mulk, in FSS, xxxii 
(1987), 319-28. (H. Haw) 
SIU, in some authors Sryu, is a small town 6 
miles east-north-east of Pate [9.v.] on Pate Island. Its 
date of foundation is unknown. The Swahili History 
of Pate ascribes it to 903/1497; finds of Sasanid-Islamic 
pottery suggest earlier occupation. The inhabitants 
claim Bajun origin, Bantu settlers from southern Soma- 
lia. There is a town wall, ascribed to 1843, but pos- 
sibly earlier, and some houses believed by Kirkman 
to the 19th century. The Friday mosque has a mina- 
ret, a rarity in East Africa; the minbar has the earli- 
est known inscription on wood in the region, 930/ 
1523-4. It is no indication of the date of the mosque. 
Siu is not mentioned in Arabic literature. The ear- 
liest account is that of Fra Gaspar de St. Bernardino’s 
visit in 1606. Two Indian merchants accompanied 
him; they spoke the local language, presumably Swahili. 
They enabled him to have a conversation with the 
king about the Franciscan Order and the sights of 
the town, which the friar found had “nothing worthy 
of note.” In 1589 Siu was attacked by the Ottoman 
Turks under Amir ‘Alt Bey [see Mompasa]. The king 
turned traitor against the Portuguese, who later impris- 
oned him, and destroyed 2,000 palm trees in reprisal. 
Siu is not heard again until the 18th century. In 
1187/1773 it was subject to Pate, but rebelled in 
1190/1776. It was again subject in 1245/1829. The 
governor, Mataka, rebelled in 1249/1833 against Pate 
and against Sayyid Sa‘id of Zanzibar [see AL BU sa‘Ip]. 
He was defeated when he attacked with a force from 
Lamu, and again on a second attempt in 1259/1843. 
In 1263/1847 the erection of a fort was begun, which 
is known to have been occupied by Sayyid Madjid’s 
soldiers in 1857. Shortly, it seems, there was another 





rebellion, but from 1863 the town was independent, 
only to be recovered by Zanzibar in the mid-1860s. 
The fort still stands today. 

Siu was not simply a fishing and agricultural com- 
munity. There was a substantial material culture: cloth 
manufacture, embroidery, woodworking and furniture, 
silverware, leather-work, sandal-making, paper manu- 
facture, book copying and binding. It was notable for 
its poets and poetesses, not least the celebrated Mwana 
Kupona, wife of Mataka. The ascription to Siu of a 
bound copy of portions of the Kur’an in the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s library, found at Witu, is based solely 
on the copyist’s nisba of al-Stwi, an unwarrantable 
assumption. 

Bibliography: Gaspar de St. Bernardino and 
Swahili History of Pate, in G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville, 
The East African coast: select documents, Oxford 1962 
(in English); Mwana Kupona, Utendi wa Mwana 
Kupona, ed. and tr. A. Werner and W. Hichens, 
Medstead 1934; J. Strandes, The Portuguese period in 
East Africa (1899), Eng. tr. ed. J.S. Kirkman, Nairobi 
1961; C.S. Nicholls, The Swahili Coast, London 1971: 
G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville and B.G. Martin, A pre- 
liminary handlist of the Arabic inscriptions of the Eastem 
Afnean coast, in JRAS (1973); R. Wilding, A note on 
Siu Fort, in Azania, viii (1973); [W.]H. Brown, Siu, 
town of the craftsmen, in Azania, xxiii (1988) (with rich 
bibl.); S. Digby, A Qur’an from the East African coast, 
in Art and Archaeology Research Papers, no. 7, London 
1975; and information kindly supplied by Dr. M.C. 
Horton. (G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 
SIVAS [see siwAs]. 

SIWA, an oasis in northwestern Egypt. 

“A jewel, the most fascinating of the Egyptian oa- 
ses”: thus Nancy McGrath (Guide to Egypt, ed. 1983-4, 
403) describes the renowned oasis which, in early 
1995, was the site of a sensational event, the discov- 
ery of the alleged tomb of Alexander the Great, some 
25 km/16 miles from the temple of Zeus-Amon. Siwa, 
Ammonium in ancient times, is indeed a large and 
pleasant oasis, the most westerly of the five Egyptian 
oases, situated only some 50 km/31 miles (as the crow 
flies) from the frontier of Libya. A road 300 km/186 
miles in length, entirely asphalted since 1983, links it 
to Marsa-Matrouh, the ancient Paraetonium, situated 
to the north-east on the Mediterranean. 

1. The site 

Siwa and the oases grouped under this name are 
located in a depression some 80 km/50 miles in length 
lying on a west-east axis, the base of which is some 
20 m/65 feet below sea-level. From this a number 
of holms emerge, two of them sheltering the locali- 
ties of Siwa and Aghurmi, separated by a distance 
of 3 km/2 miles. It is at the latter site, on a rocky 
plateau, as well as a few hundred metres away at 
Umm ‘Ubayda, that the remains of the temple of 
Amon have been found; this was constructed by the 
Pharaoh Amasis (26th dynasty) probably during the 
period which also saw the restoration of the oracu- 
lar temple of Apollo at Delphi, accidentally destroyed 
by fire in 548 B.C., with the aid of an international 
fund to which the Pharaoh had contributed. The hum- 
ble appearance of the temple of Amon today does 
not reflect the reverence in which its oracle was long 
held in ancient times. 

The population of the oasis, which—an unusual 
phenomenon for Egypt—is Berber-speaking, may be 
estimated at between 8,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, 
this figure including the village of Gara, or Karet 
Umm al-Sagh@’ir, some 100 km/62 miles to the east 
on the edge of the depression of Kattara, which is in 
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fact the eastern extremity of the Berberophone region. 
This depression, 300 m/985 feet below sea-level, can- 
not be crossed without risk of being stranded, trapped 
in the soft sand. In June 1964, five young Germans, 
attempting to trace in reverse the course of Rommel’s 
advance on El Alamein, died of thirst there. 

A curiosity of Siwa is the ancient citadel, today in 
ruins, called Shali (Jal-i = “my country”, cf. Laoust, 
Stwa, 301), a fortified village built on a hill over- 
looking the “modern” town. In an interesting short 
work by Bettina Léopoldo (cf. Oasis) ample descrip- 
tions will be found, not only of the traditional archi- 
tecture but also of the economy, crafts and professions, 
religious and secular customs. Furthermore, it should 
be stressed that the article by E. Laoust in E/’ is still, 
more than two-thirds of a century after its composi- 
tion, a mine of information. 

The wealth of Siwa derives fundamentally from its 
dates, renowned since ancient times. In second place, 
but a considerable distance behind the 200,000 or so 
date-palms, the 40,000 olive-trees contribute exten- 
sively to the revenues of the Isiwan (people of Siwa). 

As for the ambitious irrigation and drainage scheme 
called “New Valley”, which was inaugurated in 1954 
and involved the five major Egyptian oases, it seems 
to have been pursued with less energy in the case of 
Siwa than in that of Kharga. In the past, agricul- 
tural work was for a long time the preserve of the 
zoggala, unmarried labourers, not allowed to live within 
the walls, even reduced, it is said, to practising mar- 
riage between men, supposedly legal until the visit of 
King Fu’ad I in 1923. 

Currently, while young men may leave the region 
to pursue their studies, women are still confined to 
the oasis. Their role in the family remains, however, 
primordial: in her home, the wife takes the decisions, 
holds the purse-strings and brings up her children as 
she sees fit. “If our children speak Siwi (Zan n isiwan),” 
it was said in early September 85 by a deputy mayor, 
“ft is to our womenfolk that they owe it”. Six months 
later, television made its appearance. It is hardly likely 
that that there will be a great deal of broadcasting 
in the Berber Language, but it must be hoped that, 
at the end of this first decade, the damage will not 
prove to be too great. Determined efforts must be 
made to preserve this language which, at the time of 
Alexander's visit to the oasis in 331 B.C., had per- 
haps been spoken there for as many centuries as have 
passed since then, although it must be admitted that 
this hypothesis has no more corroboration than that 
of the presence of the tomb of the “Son of Amon” 
at Ammonium. 

2. The language 

Regarded over the past two centuries by European 
travellers as related to Berber, the language of Siwa 
has been the object of many studies, varying consid- 
erably in terms of the scope and the rigour of the 
description. Two of them may be considered thor- 
ough and comprehensive. That of E. Laoust (Stwa), 
appearing in 1931, has constituted and still consti- 
tutes a work of great value, for its grammatical and 
syntactical analysis as well as for its ethnographical 
information, with however one serious error in the 
verbal system. That of Werner Vycichl (Sketch), the 
manuscript of which the present author read in 1989- 
90, is absolutely remarkable in terms of the detail, 
the rigour and the thoroughness of its descriptions. 
The question of the pertinence of vocalic quantity 
and accentuation could usefully be the object of fur- 
ther and deeper verifications. 

The personal visit (September 1985) on the part 





of the author of this article had as its primary object 
study of the use of the verbal system, in particular 
that of the theme of the resultative perfect, that Berber 
peculiarity, then the syntax of relatives and focalisation. 

First of all, some remarks on phonology; the con- 
sonantal system presents few difficulties. The affrica- 
tive pronunciation [g] of the fricative 5, since noted 
by W. Vycichl and transcribed by him as 7 (Sketch, 
44-5), did not register with this writer. As for the 
opposition of emphasis 7-r in ajré “small bottle” ~ 
gra “frog”, it is possible, bearing in mind the nota- 
tion azraii, pl. iZrawan of Laoust (Siwa 245), that the 
emphaticisation of r may be owed to the vowel/con- 
sonant u/w. 

The opposition a-@ or & which K.-G. Prasse has 
established for Tuareg (Manuel, i-iii, 13), referring to 
its discovery by J. Lanfry (Ghadamés, p. xxxiv), was 
not observed at Siwa. As for the vocalic quantity 
which in Tuareg opposes the perfect iyra “he stud- 
ied, he read” to the resultative perfect iyrd “he has 
studied, he has read”, this seems to have no rele- 
vance in Siwi. This dialect indicates the resultative 
otherwise, and opposes iyra to iyraya, where the length 
of the first a is definitely phonetic but not distinctive. 
In a brief and excellent recapitulation of the charac- 
teristics of Siwi, based on Laoust’s study corrected by 
that of A. Basset (cf. Probléme), Prasse does not men- 
tion the vocalic quantity. The present writer only 
became aware of this article (cf. Istvan) several months 
after returning from Siwa. 

When, some four years later, this writer read the 
text of W. Vycichl, it was to find recorded there not 
only the length but also the accentuation, which poses 
a problem with regard to the notations of Basset and 
of Prasse, to the texts of Laoust and to this writer’s 
own observations. In fact, the author distinguishes here 
between four cases: for example for a he differenti- 
ates long and accented @ from long and unaccented 
@, from short and accented @ and from short and 
unaccented a. But it is puzzling to read that long and 
unaccented vowels “are effectively short”, as in @ of 
terwawén “children” (Sketch, 43). Still more disconcert- 
ing is the fact that e, even when accented, can dis- 
appear: thus zfessén “hands” is heard as if=ss=n, = 
being simply “a space between consonants” (Sketch, 
48). Particularly to be noted is another novelty rep- 
resented by the change in position of the accent after 
a preposition. As opposed to isiwan “the Siwis” we 
have jlan n isiwdn “the language of the Siwis”. As 
opposed to terwawén we have 7 terwdwén “to the chil- 
dren” (Sketch, 35, 81, 82). 

Finally, most interesting seems to be the combina- 
tion of a change of accent and of length, or of tim- 
bre, with the suffixing, to an adjective of an a, the 
meaning of which remains mysterious. In this writer’s 
personal judgment, to the adjective akways, fem. thwayst 
(cf. Egyptian Arabic kwayss, fem. kwaysa “good, well”) 
there should correspond a plural Awaysina which, along- 
side the Arabic Awaysin, could be considered analo- 
gous with the resultative perfect of a verb, e.g. yutnina 
“they are (fallen) ill”, as opposed to the perfect _yutnan 
“they fell ill”. 

Vycichl says that his informants differ over the 
sense of the a termination. For ‘Abd Allah Baght (who 
was also consulted by this writer), akwayyis means 
“good, in my opinion” and akwayyis-a “good, as every- 
one should know” (Sketch, 89). For others, it is a case 
only of variants, which recalls the analysis of verbal 
themes by Laoust when he says for example that “an 
a sound, enigmatic in sense, lengthens all forms” (Stwa, 
63) or that “the paradigm of the conjugation of the 
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perfect presents certain variants (our italics) in the 2nd 
and 3rd persons plural”. For him, #flna is merely a 
variant of iflen (Siwa, 56, 57), whereas in fact what 
we have is the resultative perfect “they have passed”, 
as opposed to the perfect “they passed”. What exac- 
erbates the difficulty is the assertion by Vycichl of 
the lengthening, indeed the super-lengthening of the 
last vowel of an interrogative term; this leads to the 
distinction of three lengths, for example, é @ and é... 
(Sketch, 89); it would be interesting to check the phono- 
logical pertinence of this phenomenon. 

In any case, the difference of form [#...]a, is deter- 
minant for the opposition of two verbal themes, the 
perfect ilsan ikebrawan annsan traren “they put on their 
new clothes” and the resultative perfect zdsina... “they 
have put on..., they wear...” It is surprising that 
Laoust should have called “passive” a form furnished 
with this “augmentation” [i...Ja or [a...]a, given 
that he has occasion to use it with a direct object 
(A. Leguil, Notes, 16). It was R. Basset who drew 
attention to Laoust’s error in four articles dated 1935, 
1936, 1937 and 1940 (cf. Probléme); and, in contest- 
ing the analysis of this original form of Siwi, he iden- 
tified it with an important verbal theme exclusive to 
Tuareg, discovered by de Foucauld. In 1948 he called 
this theme “intensive preterite”, and labelled as “inten- 
sive aorist” the so-called “habitual form”, which, to 
his credit, he had integrated into the tense/aspect sys- 
tem in 1929 (Verbe, p. L). It is to L. Galand that we 
owe the terminology that best describes the functioning 
of the latter (Systéme, Continuité, n. 193). 

As regards the special theme, Basset had in 1952 
concluded that the formal differences between that of 
Tuareg and those of Siwa and of Awdjila “are a case 
of dialectal innovation” (Langue, 14). Here there is 
effectively an instance of aspectual dynamic (doubling 
of the perfect and/or of the imperfect) remarkably 
described by D. Cohen for the most diverse languages 
(Phrase, ch. 6; Aspect, ch. 4). Consequently, it is par- 
ticularly noticeable that to the aorist-perfect opposi- 
tion, analysed by Bentolila (Grammaire, 156, n. 140), 
there corresponds at Siwa a perfect-resultative perfect 
relationship. Thus in 

(1) af-anni amm'*a-t-san ilahg-in (natnan) wwnina (resulta- 
tive perfect) i adrar “when their brother joined them, 
they had (already) set out to climb the hill’, if we 
substitute ... iwnan (perfect)... we would have “... 
they climbed ...”. The justification of the term resulta- 
te seems particularly apt if in 

(2) natia yufina (resultative perfect) g ifed-annas, bead 
yuta (perfect) (fall-as) “he has hurt his knee, because 
he fell down)”, we substitute ... yufaya (resultative per- 
fect) “... he has fallen (and he is still on the ground)”. 

Another peculiarity of Siwr is its residual iyunctwe, 
comparable to that of Kabyle (Chaker, Kabyle, 206). 
In 

(3) ga-rruhwat ga-nzarwet wan n gebbant “Let us go to 
see those of the cemetery (the dead)”—there is a 
combination of wat, the imperative suffix, with ga-rruh 
“we shall go” and ga-nger “we shall see”, where ruhk 
and gsr are in the “non-real” mode (terminology of 
F. Bentolila, Grammaire, 146). 

At variance with Morocco, but as in Kabylia and 
in Tuareg (Galand, Continuité 302; Prasse, Manuel, 
pp. vi-vii, 37-8), a succession of unreals serves to 
denote a continuous recurrent series: 

(4) ga-nnker asrah, ga-niadd lkarvo, ga-rruh 1 lyet ... “We 
rise in the morning, we take the cart, we make our 
way to the fields ...” (Leguil, Notes, 63). 

While the Siwi verbal system shows remarkable 
fidelity to its Berber identity, the syntax of relatives, 


for its part, is in a process of powerful “contamina- 
tion” by Arabic structures. As early as 1925, at the 
time of Laoust’s visit, it had lost the participial sub- 
ject-marker which permits a distinction, e.g. in Kabyle 
between igr ikrzn “the field (which is) worked” from 
igr ikrz “the field is worked”, and the state of annex- 
ation which distinguishes ikrz yigr, lit. “it is worked, 
the field” from rz ig “he has worked the field”. 
In addition, there used to be three supportive rela- 
tive pronouns: wan, tn, and wien. In 1985 this last 
had disappeared. And above all, there is now the 
obligatory presence of a pronoun of recall. Thus the 
phrase of Laoust (Siwa, 119): 

(5) redd-t Igrus wiyan sallfy-aka, lit “Give me the mon- 
eys that I have lent you” has become 

(6) radd-i lgrus wan sallfy-ok-tina, lit. “... that I have 
lent them to you” (Laoust, Notes, 69). 

Laoust (Stwa, 119) has also asserted the absence of 
the particle of prominence a(d), ay, i, such a typical 
feature of Berber. In fact, this is not the only signi- 
fier of focalisation, especially in the negative, where 
Siwi clearly opposes the focalising statement (7) to the 
neutral statement (8): 

(7) gaét ankanum ukeram “Tt is not you who has stolen”. 

(8) 1 ukerem “You have not stolen”. 

3. Myths and history 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that 
the Berber language may already have been thou- 
sands of years old at the time of the visit of Alexan- 
der the Great to the temple of Amon. Alongside this 
astonishing antiquity, the existence in this remote oa- 
sis of a renowned oracle was another singularity. For 
Camps (in Enc. berb., A196), whatever may be the ori- 
gin of the Amon of Siwa, it was through the Greeks 
of Cyrenaica that its reputation became supreme 
throughout the Mediterranean world under the name 
of Zeus-Amon, with a humanised effigy, showing the 
features of a bearded individual whose horns are barely 
visible in his curly hair. The cult enjoyed remark- 
able success in the Hellenistic world, especially after 
Alexander’s sojourn in Siwa; the coinage struck in 
honour of this effigy was to show it rendered divine 
with the ram’s horns of Zeus-Amon and was perhaps 
to contribute, even a thousand years later, in the cen- 
turies following the Muslim conquest of the 640s, to 
bestowing upon the Macedonian “a sacred dimension 
from the moment that he is identified with Dhu 
‘]-Karnayn (the bicorn, or man with two horns) “to 
whom the Kur’an attributes the conquest of all inhab- 
ited lands”, in the words of Ahmed Siraj in L’hestoire 
(May 1995), 41. The same issue, which contains an 
excellent study of Alexander (22-41), also quotes 
P. Briant who, three months before, was still dubi- 
ous regarding the sensational announcement by the 
Greek archeologist Liana Souvaltzi of the discovery 
at Siwa of the tomb of Alexander, as saying that “the 
balloon was soon deflated, through the expertise 
brought to bear by specialists” (36). 

What became of the oracle of Zeus-Amon after the 
Macedonian had himself recognised there as son of 
the god and proclaimed, as shortly before at Memphis, 
Pharaoh of Egypt, the first of the 32nd dynasty? 
According to Cl. Savary, having become Jupiter-Amon 
under the Romans, the oracle, although in decline, 
continued to be consulted at least until the 6th cen- 
tury A.D. (Leopoldo, Oasis, 17). The fact is, however, 
that with the edict of 391 the Emperor Theodosius 
ordered the closure of all pagan temples and pro- 
hibited sacrifices. According to Vycichl, local tradi- 
tions show traces of a Christian past to which the 
ruins of Beld er-Rum, a Greek or Christian village, 
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bear witness; but he challenges the “extravagant sto- 
ries” related notably by the so-called Manuscript of 
Siwa (Sketch, 21). It is by the name Santariya, probably 
of Greek origin, that two Arab authors, al-Bakri 
(d. 486/1094) and al-Idrist (d. 561/1166) refer to 
Siwa; and it is al-Makrizi (d. 846/1442) who gives it 
this last name and calls its language Siwi, associat- 
ing it with the Zenata group described by Ibn Khaldin 
(d. 809/1406). 

In a very recent work, Salem Chaker reckons that 
“no historical fact later than the establishment of 
Pharaonic Egypt could explain the appearance of the 
Berbers and of their language in North Africa”. In 
his estimation, on the basis of the common Hamito- 
Semitic stock, “Berber was constituted in the form of 
a distinct group between the 8th and the 7th millen- 
nium B.C.” (Ling. berb., 209). 

In Vycichl’s excellent work (Sketch, 26-34) will be 
found a thorough survey on the studies, of varying 
importance, contributed by a score of authors who 
have documented Siwa and/or its language from 
Brown (1799) to Ahmad Fakhri (1973, cf. Oases). It 
seems that for centuries the oasis was independent, 
threatened only by Bedouins. In 1820, it was subju- 
gated by Muhammad ‘Ali, whose representative was 
however assassinated in 1838. Laoust (/slam) indicates 
that Muhammad al-Sanisi [¢.v.] spent several months 
here and acquired disciples here. Some decades later, 
the chief of the Sanisiyya [9.v.] engaged in conflict 
with the Anglo-Egyptians, using Siwa as a base (1915- 
17). Finally, during the Second World War, Rommel, 
a fervent admirer of Alexander the Great, paid a visit 
to Siwa and was received there by Shaykh ‘Alr Hayda 
(Léopoldo, Oasis, 23-4). During the present writer’s 
brief stay (1-4 September 1985), the oasis was occu- 
pied by a large force of Egyptian troops; there was 
suspicion of predatory intentions on the part of the 
Libyan “big brother”. However, in March 1988, the 
frontier, closed since July 1977, was re-opened, as a 
result of the diplomatic efforts of Saudi Arabia, Sudan 
and Tunisia, although Gaddafi (Kadhdhaff) has still 
refused any restoration of normal relations with Egypt. 
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betical order; for further references, see Laoust and 
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prédicatives en berbére. Grammaire IT, syntaxe, énonciatique, 

Paris 1987, (i) 847-940, (ii) 959-94 (= Leguil, Notes); 
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7 (A. Lecur) 

SIWAK [see miswax]. 

SIWAS, the form found in Islamic sources from 
the 6th/12th century onwards for the Turkish town 
of Sivas, a town of north-east central Anatolia, 
lying in the broad valley of the Kazil Irmak [q.v.] at 
an altitude of 1,275 m/4,183 feet (lat. 39° 44’ N., 
long. 37° O1' E.). It is now the chef-lieu of the i or 
province of the same name in the modern Turkish 
Republic. 

There may well have been a Hittite settlement 
there, but the site only emerges into history as the 
Roman city of Sebasteia, the capital of Armenia Minor 
under Diocletian. It was a wealthy and flourishing 
city in Byzantine times. In 1021, the Armenian king 
Senek‘erim Hovhannes of Vaspurakan ceded _ his 
dominions to the Emperor Basil II, and he and his 
successors became the Byzantine viceroys of Sebasteia 
until the battle of Malazgird [q.v.] in 1071. Thereafter, 
it became the capital of the main branch of the 
Tiirkmen Danishmendids [g.v.] until it was taken by 
the Rim Saldjik Kili¢ Arslan II in 570/1174, becom- 
ing, with Konya, one of the Saldjik capitals. 

It then acquired an upper and a lower citadel, with 
the lower one completed in 621/1224, according to 
an inscription. There were also mosques and medreses 
from this century; the oldest building extant in the 
town today, the Ulu Djami‘, may conceivably go back 
to Danishmendid times, though its minaret has been 
assigned, on stylistic grounds, to the 7th/13th cen- 
tury. Only four of the numerous medreses survive today, 
the oldest being the hospital of Sultan Kay Kawi I, 
founded in 614/1217 and transformed into a medrese 
in Ottoman times; all the other three date from 
670/1271, when the Saldjtiks were vassals of the Il 
Khanids, including that of Muzaffar Buridjirdi or 
Hadjdji Mas‘iid, which now houses the Sivas Museum. 

Sivas early became the centre of the Anatolian car- 
avan trade, with merchants travelling northwards to 
Sinop, Samsun and the Crimea and east-westwards 
between Tabriz and Constantinople. Genoese notaries 
occasionally functioned in the town, and in 700/1300 
they established there a consul. The roads to the town 
crossed the Kizil Irmak on important bridges, three 
of these still standing, including one built by Mubariz 
al-Din Ertokush, Atabeg to one of the sons of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Kay Kubadh I, and there were numerous £Aans 
along the roads to the town, several endowed by the 
Saldjik-Il Khanid vizier, Mu‘in al-Din Parwana [@.v.] 
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(cf. K. Erdmann, Das anatolische Karavansaray des 13. 
Jahrhunderts, Berlm 1961, i, 79-80). 

With the decline of Il Khanid power in Anatolia 
during the 8th/14th century, local lines appeared in 
the Sivas region, of varying extent and durability. One 
of these was Eretna Beg (d. 753/1352 [g.v.]), whose 
capital was Sivas, and then in 783/1381, the Kadi 
Burhan al-Din Ahmad [¢.v.], formerly vizier and naib 
of Eretna’s grandson. Before this time, Ibn Battiita 
had visited Sivas, which he thought was the largest 
town of the Il Khanid dominions in Anatolia. The 
local akhis [9.v.] were strong in the town, and may 
have played a role in the internecine struggles for the 
succession of Eretna Beg, able to take over power in 
the absence of a recognised ruler (Rihla, ii, 289-92, 
tr. Gibb, ii, 434-6). 

Sivas was plundered several times, but was able to 
recover. However, the end of the 8th/14th century 
brought a cataclysm. The town surrendered, after the 
death in battle in 800/1398 of Kadi Burhan al-Din, 
to the Ottoman Bayezid I Yildirim, and thus became 
a prime target of Timir’s onslaught. It had to sur- 
render in 803/1400; the garrison and many inhabi- 
tants were massacred, and the fortifications dismantled. 
Even in 859/1455, the date of the first Ottoman éahrir 
recording the tax-paying population of Sivas, it appar- 
ently lay largely in ruins. It had 560 tax-payers, 214 
Muslims and 346 non-Muslims: at most, a total popu- 
lation of 3,000. Only a number of z@wiyas seem to 
have been active, possibly providing the core around 
which Sivas gradually revived. 

The 10th/16th century was likewise troubled. 
During the war with Shah Isma‘i] Safawi, Selim I 
killed large numbers of real or suspected Shi‘ sym- 
pathisers. During Siileyman’s reign, in 933-4/1526-7, 
there was a rebellion of the rural population of the 
region, and even after its suppression, other outbreaks 
occurred, in one of which, it appears, the poet Pir 
Sultan Abdal was involved, leading to his death. In 
ca. 1008-9/1600, the town and its hinterland were 
ravaged by the Djelali leader Karayazidji [see DJALALI, 
in Suppl.]. 

In Ottoman times, Sivas was the administrative cen- 
tre of the eyalet of Rim, the core of which consisted of the 
sandjaks of Siwas-Tokad, Niksar, Corum, Amasya, 
Djanik (Samsun) and Karahisar-i Sharki. Apart from 
these sangjaks, sometimes known as Riim-i kadim, there 
was a second division, known as Rim-i hadith, which 
encompassed the sangjaks of Diwrigi, Kemakh, Baybird 
and Malatya. In 982/1574-5, a tahrir of the city 
counted 3,386 taxpayers, of whom 1,987 were Chris- 
tians. Only 311 unmarried men were listed, probably 
an undercount. If we make the conventional assump- 
tion that a household contained five members, the 
tax-paying population should have amounted to slightly 
over 15,000 persons. Even if we make a generous 
allowance for tax-exempt and therefore non-registered 
soldiers and officials—who were probably numerous, 
given the rank of Sivas as a provincial capital located 
in a troubled area—it is unlikely that total popula- 
tion was much higher than 20,000. 

The text also mentioned a kal‘e-yi kéhne, presumably 
in contrast to the more recently constructed fortress 
(re)built by Mehmed Fatih in 861/1456-7, according 
to an inscription published in 1840 but since lost. At 
the end of the 10th/16th century, Sivas possessed a 
covered market and at least two tanneries, in addi- 
tion to a dyehouse and a brewery for millet beer 
(boza); it also functioned as a market for the salt pro- 
duced in the surrounding villages. Different mosques 
owned a total of 170 shops, and the 10th/16th cen- 


tury mosque of Hasan Pasha drew a yearly income 
of 12,400 akées from the tenants of its 74 shops. As 
usual all over Anatolia, Sivas was surrounded by veg- 
etable gardens; but that the latter could also be found 
within the old fortress may indicate the population 
losses which the town had suffered since its apogee 
in the Saldjik and Mongol periods. 

For the |1th/17th century, two major sources are 
the reports of Katib Celebi and Ewliya Celebi. Katib 
Celebi and his collaborators describe Sivas as consti- 
tuting the centre (pasha sangjaghi) of the wilayet of 
Rim, which now consisted of Amasya, Bozok, Djanik, 
Corum, Diwrigi and ‘Arabgir. Ewliya Celebi’s descrip- 
tion is far more explicit: he distinguishes the town 
walls from the Ié Hisar, which consisted of two parts. 
The town walls, 10,500 paces in circumference, still 
showed traces of their former strength, but many sec- 
tions lay in ruins, probably since Timir’s time. The 
upper fortress possessed a small garrison, but the can- 
nons were out of order. This citadel was not much 
frequented, and mainly used for the storage of valu- 
ables. More lively was the lower fortress which Ewliya 
also calls the Pasha hisari, the administrative centre 
of the wildyet, where the governor held his diwan four 
times a week. Within the walls of the town, Ewliya 
recorded 4,600 houses in “forty” mahalles (possibly 
intended as a synonym for “many”), the Christians, 
both Greek and Armenian, living in two quarters close 
to the Kayseri gate. Among the mosques he men- 
tions the Ulu Djami‘ and Kodja Hasan Pasha Djami‘i, 
the latter with its associated shops, already known 
from the 10th/16th century éahrirs. Among the medreses, 
Ewliya especially praises a structure which he calls 
the Kizil medrese. He also mentions the existence of 
18 khans, and the bedestan, probably with some exag- 
geration, is credited with a thousand shops. Apart 
from tanneries there were many shoemakers’ work- 
shops. A variety of cotton fabrics was manufactured. 
Not too long before Ewliya’s visit, a dignitary at the 
court of Sultan Murad IV had had the sipah bazari 
rebuilt in stone. Ewliya noted that both Turkish and 
Kurdish were spoken in the town. Where agriculture 
was concerned, he commented that the cold weather 
prevented fruit from ripening, but that grains, lentils 
and chickpeas did very well. 

Two authors of the same period provide informa- 
tion on the Christians of Sivas: the Polish Armenian 
Simeon, who travelled in Anatolia 1017-28/1608-19, 
and the Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo, describing the 
mid-11th/17th century travels of his father, the Pa- 
triarch Macarius. Simeon claimed that the Armenian 
population recently had declined from 2,000 to 600 
households. Many of the surrounding villages were 
also deserted, probably due to the Djelali rebellions. 
Paul of Aleppo also thought that the local Christian 
community was very small. This author mentions a 
new church with a high cupola, dedicated to St. 
George and built in the reign of Sultan Murad IV. 
An dyaézma commemorated the martyrs of Sebasteia, 
while the former church of St. Philasius was now in 
Turkish hands. 

At the end of the 12th/18th century, Domenico 
Sestini experienced Sivas in the throes of a rebellion 
of both Turks and Armenians against the high taxes 
demanded by the local muiteselam. It is unlikely that 
he saw much of the town itself, but he thought that 
it held 15,000 inhabitants. In the 19th century, Sivas 
was visited by several European travellers. V. Fontanier 
mentions a register, according to which Sivas con- 
sisted of 8,000 houses, or 40,000 inhabitants, including 
about 3,000 Armenians. Among Armenian merchants 
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operating in Sivas, he encountered some who traded 
in nut galls from Mawsil, tobacco from Malatya, and 
particularly, copper; apparently Sivas, Kayseri and 
Tarsus had taken over the copper trade from Tokat. 
Andreas Mordimann, Sen., visited Sivas in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, but although he paints a 
rather pessimistic picture, he estimated the population 
at approximately 50,000. 

For the late 19th century, Cuinet and Shems al- 
Din Sami provide fairly detailed information, which 
can be completed from the sa/-ndmes of this period. 
At this time, the wilayet of Siwas was much smaller 
than it had been in the 10th/16th century, and con- 
sisted merely of the merkez sandjak of Siwas, in addi- 
tion to Tokat, Amasya and Karahisar-i Sharki (modern 
Sebinkarahisar). Urban population consisted of about 
43,000 persons, 32,500 of whom were Muslims. Quite 
a few crafts mentioned in older sources were still 
being practiced, such as the work of local gold- and 
silversmiths, while tanneries were active and the salt- 
pans of the sada were also in productive use. High- 
quality rugs and carpets were being manufactured, in 
addition to the elaborately-adorned socks for which 
the area is still known today. However, agriculture 
produced exclusively for the local market, as trans- 
port over poor roads to the ports of the Black Sea 
was prohibitively expensive. 

During the Turkish War of Independence, Sivas 
was the site of one of the major congresses of the 
Miidafa‘a-yi Hukak Djem‘iyyeti, which organised 
national resistance against the partition of Anatolia 
and Eastern Thrace. This congress met from 4 to 11 
September 1919; apart from 31 provincial delegates, 
it was also attended by a number of civil and mili- 
tary authorities. The congress members announced 
their determination to defend Turkish territory by mil- 
itary force if necessary, and confirmed the election of 
Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the national resistance movement 
(see E. Ziircher, Turkey, a modern history, London 1993, 
156-7). However, even though Sivas had originally 
been selected as a meeting-site because it was con- 
sidered one of the safest places in Turkey, in the end 
Ankara with its rail connections, became the seat of 
the National Assembly. In 1927, the first census con- 
ducted by the Republican government showed the 
lack of dynamism due to a decade of war; Sivas was 
still a modest town of about 30,000 inhabitants. 

Public investment was soon to modify this picture. 
Between 1930 and 1936, Sivas became an important 
railway junction, as the city was linked to Kayseri, 
Samsun and Erzurum. The factory established in Sivas 
for the construction and repair of locomotives and 
waggons remains one of the major industrial enter- 
prises of the province. A cement plant was also con- 
structed, and by 1950, the town had acquired a 
population of over 50,000. According to the 1980 
census, the population of Sivas had experienced an 
unprecedented growth spurt in the recent past, and 
now amounted to about 173,000 persons. But indus- 
trial investment has been insufficient, and local roads 
have remained underdeveloped to the present day, 
and continue to hamper the expansion of trade in 
agricultural produce, still the main wealth of the 
province. 

Cultural life has drawn strength from a vigorous 
peasant culture, which expresses itself in village plays 
and games, kilims and, particularly, folk poetry and 
music. Beginning with a School of Medicine, a 
University began to function in the 1980s. But Sivas 
has not remained immune to the communal tensions 








of recent years, which culminated in the attack on a 

literary conference held in the city in 1993; amongst 

the 36 victims was the writer Asim Bezirci. 
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1996. 7 (SuRATYA Farogui) 

SIWRI HISAR, also written Sirri Hisar, i.e. strong 
fortress (see Ahmed Wefik, Lehdje-yi ‘Othmani, 459), 
the early Turkish and Ottoman name of two small 
towns in northwestern and western Anatolia 
respectively. 

1. The more important one is the modern 
Turkish Sivrihisar, in the modern i or province 
of Eskisehir. It lies on the Eskisehir-Ankara road 
roughly equidistant from each, south of the course of 
the Porsuk river and north of the upper course of 
the Sakarya [g.v.] (lat. 39° 29' N., long. 31° 32' E., 
altitude 1,050 m/3,440 feet). Siwri Hisar is on the 
northern slope of the Giinesh Dagh; the citadel of 
the town was built on this mountain. The town does 
not date beyond the Saldjiik period, and has no re- 
mains of archaeological interest. But it was already 
known as a strong place to al-Kazwini (Geography, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 359) and to Hamd Allah Mustawfi (Muzha, 
ed. Le Strange, 99). In the 9th/14th century it formed 
part of the possessions of the Karam&n-oghlu [see 
KARAMAN-OGHULLARI], who occupied it again after 
Timir’s conquest. The latter had his headquarters 
there for a time. But under Mehemmed I, Siwri Hisar 
was annexed to the Ottoman dominions (see e.g. 
‘Ashik-Pasha-zade, Tawarikh-i al-i ‘Othman, ed. Giese; 
‘Ali, Kiinh al-akhbar, v, 177). In the 11th/17th century 
the town belonged to the sandjak of Khudawendigar 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, Djthan-niima, 656), but in the new 
system of administrative division, it became the capital 
of a kada in the sandjak of Ankara. Towards the end 
of the 19th century it had about 11,000 inhabitants, 
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of whom 4,000 were Armenians (Sami). There is a 
mosque there attributed to the Saldjik vizier Amin 
al-Din Mika’il, with a library of 1,500 volumes. 

Near Siwri Hisar there are relics of important cen- 
tres of classical and Byzantine times. These are the 
ruins of Pessinus, near the village of Bala Hisar, to 
the south-east of Siwri Hisar (Texier, Description de 
VAsie Mineure, ii, pl. lxii); and towards the south, on 
the other bank of the Sakarya, near Hadjdjt Hamza, 
the remains of the Byzantine town of Amorium, known 
in early Arabic historical sources as ‘Ammiriya [g.0.]. 

After the First World War, Siwri Hisar was occu- 
pied by the Greek army from July 1921 to September 
1922. In 1965 it had a population of 7,414. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, The lands of the East- 
em Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 153; Ritter, Erdkunde, 

Berlin 1858, ix/1, 525, 577; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 

d’Aswe, Paris 1892, i, 287; Sami, Kamit al-a‘lam, iv, 

2582; Belediyeler yilhgi, Ankara 1950, iii, 363-7; A, 

art. Swrhisar (Besim Darkot). 

2. The modern Turkish Seferi Hisar lies near 
the Sigacik bay shore of the Aegean, 30 km/18 miles 
south-west of Izmir and is in the i or province of 
Izmir, being the chef-lieu of an ile or district of this 
last (lat. 38° 10' N., long. 26° 48' E.). In pre-Ottoman 
times, it came within the beylk or principality of the 
Aydin-Oghullari [g.v.]. Under Bayezid II, it was the 
refuge of the corsair Kara Turmish (von Hammer, 
GOR, ii, 346). Ewliya Celebi passed through it in 
1081/1670 (Seydhat-ndme, ix, 130-2). In the late 19th 
century, Sami gave its population as 3,640 (Kamis al- 
alam, iv, 2582); in 1965 it was 5,259. 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, iii, 

493-6; Belediyeler yilhgi, iti, 272-8; IA, loc. cit. 

id (J.-H. Kramers-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

STYAGHA [see $A’ Ica]. 

STYAH-KALEM, Central Asian, Turkman or 
Persian painter of the 15th century. 

Sixty-five paintings and drawings in two albums 
(Topkapi Saray Libr., Istanbul, H2153 and H2160) are 
inscribed Ustad Muhammad Styah-Kalem “Master Muham- 
mad Black Pen”. Neither the wording nor the cal- 
ligraphy of the inscriptions is uniform, and the works 
on which they appear vary significantly in style. As 
a result, scholars disagree on the identity of the artist, 
whether the inscriptions containing his name are sig- 
natures or later ascriptions, and the context in which 
the works attributed to him were produced. 

The most thorough examination of Siyah-kalem and 
the albums containing his works are the proceedings 
of a Percival David Foundation colloquy, Between China 
and Iran. Paintings from four Istanbul albums (London 
1980). Although albums H2153 and H2160 contain 
no patron’s name or date of compilation, they have 
many calligraphies by scribes from the court of the Ak 
Koyunlu Turkmen Ya‘kib Beg (r. 883-96/1478-90) 
and bear the seal of the Ottoman Sultan Selim I 
(r. 918-26/1512-20), found on the first and last folios 
of H2160. The latest calligraphies in H2160 and 
H2153 are dated 1512 and 1496, respectively. In addi- 
tion to works inscribed Styah-kalem, the two albums 
contain 14th and 15th-century paintings and drawings 
in the style of Tabriz, Harat, Samarkand and Baghdad, 
and Chinese paintings and European prints. Presum- 
ably, the albums were complete by 1512 and entered 
the Ottoman royal collection no later than 1520. 

The works associated with Siyah-kalem consist pri- 
marily of paintings of bare-chested demons and sha- 
mans, fully dressed, coarse-featured men and women, 
animals, and elegant princesses and angels. The most 
distinctive stylistic trait of these paintings is the treat- 


ment of drapery and bare flesh, which consists of 
wide, parallel bands of black or red with light pig- 
ment highlighting the creases of each fold. The large- 
scale and grotesque appearance of the figures and the 
unpainted ground diverge markedly from the court 
paintings of the major 15th-century schools of the 
Djalayirids, Turkmens and Timiirids. While small-scale 
demons and grotesques are found in 15th-century 
manuscript illustrations, their visual impact and pic- 
torial style bear little relation to the works attributed 
to Siyah-kalem. 

In addition to works inscribed with Siyah-kalem’s 
name, H2153 and H2160 contain 71 ascriptions to 
Shaykhi and three to Darwish Muhammad, the two 
artists who added illustrations to a Khamsa (Topkap 
Saray Libr. H762 and dispersed pages) for Ya‘kub 
Beg at Tabriz in 886/1481. The imbalance in pictures 
assigned to one leading Turkmen painter and not the 
other has led B.W. Robinson to identify Muhammad 
Siyah-kalem with Darwish Muhammad, on the assump- 
tion that Darwish Muhammad was too important to 
be so under-represented in the Ya‘kib Beg albums. 
The teacher of Darwish Muhammad, Shah Muzaaffar, 
was known as Siyah-kalem, and it is possible that the 
sobriquet passed from teacher to pupil. 

While the subject-matter of the Siyah-kalem paint- 
ings and drawings in the Istanbul albums is uncon- 
nected to that of Darwish Muhammad’s illustrations in 
the 886/1481 Khamsa, some of the Siyah-kalem works 
share the intensity of palette, fineness of brushwork 
and wealth of detail of the illustrations. Yet the iden- 
tification of Siyah-kalem with Darwish Muhammad 
presupposes the artist’s ability and desire to work in 
markedly different styles, depicting a very broad range 
of subjects. Until more is learned of how Turkmen 
court artists worked and the circumstances under which 
the Siyah-kalem works were produced, the identity of 
the artist will remain uncertain. 

Bibliography: Full bibliography and pertinent 
articles by F. Cagman, Z. Tanindi, B.W. Robinson, 
A.A. Ivanov, E. Esin, B. Karamagarali and J. Raby, 
in EJ. Grube and E. Sims (eds.), Between China and 
Iran. Paintings from four Istanbul albums, London 1980, 
and in Islamic Art, i (1981). See also J.M. Rogers, 
Cagman and Tanindi (eds.), The Topkap: Saray Mu- 
seum. The albums and illustrated manuscripts, London 
1986; Rogers, Styah Qalam, in §.R. Canby (ed.), Per- 
stan masters. Five centuries of painting, Bombay 1990. 

i (SHema R. Canpy) 

SIYAKAT (a.), Ottoman Turkish form of the 
Arabic original siyaka (from sdaka “drive, urge on, 
herd”), a technical term of ‘Abb4sid financial 
administration, certainly in use by the 4th/10th 
century with the sense of “accounting practice”, “rev- 
enue bookkeeping practice” (%m al-siyaka wa ‘l-hisab), 
and hence by extension the particular form of 
Arabo-Persian script which came to be 
utilised by financial bureaucrats of Turco- 
Islamic polities, e.g. that of the Ottomans, for the 
writing of both defers and single documents of a 
financial nature (including the so-called tapu we tahrir 
defterlei. [see DAFTAR-I KHAKANT]. In Ottoman practice, 
for which alone original documentary evidence is of 
a comprehensive nature, it was also used for certain 
elements in documents such as the so-called ftikm-i 
maliyye (cf. J. Matuz, Das Kanzlewesen Sultan Siileymans 
des Prachtigen, Wiesbaden 1974, docs. 2, 6) or tewdjih 
fermanlari (cf. Matuz, doc. 16), and for financial cal- 
culations made on incoming ‘ard-u-hals which would 
be used in drafting imperial orders or buyuruldus. These 
exceptions apart, styakat was not used in legal docu- 
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ments, or in other documents (hiikm, ndme) deriving 
from the chanceries of the Diwan-1 Hiimayin [gq.v.]. 

A distinction has to be made between siyakat script, 
characterised by the prologation (alternately, the com- 
pression) of letter forms and by the virtual absence 
of diacritic points (cf. the examples given by A. Zajacz- 
kowski and J. Reychman, Zens dyplomatyki osmarsko- 
tureckig, Warsaw 1955, 68-9), and siy@kat numerals. 
The latter, the so-called diwdan rakamlari, were in effect 
the “written out” shapes of the numerals in Arabic, 
reduced to a skeletal and schematised form (cf. the 
useful tables in Salahettin Elker, Divan rakamlan, Ankara 
1953; actual examples in L. Fekete, Die Swyaqat-Schnft 
in der tirkischen Finanzverwaltung, 2 vols., Budapest 1955, 
i, 34-9 = ii, pls. i-iii). However, financial documents, 
the literary elements of which are written in szyakat 
script, frequently have the figures in whole or in part 
supplied in their normal “Arabic” forms. It is also 
perhaps worth mentioning that siydkat figures were 
used for the dating of Ikhanid and late Saldjik of 
Rim coinage. 

The siyakat script itself has been described as “squat 
and angular” (V.L. Ménage and M. Hinds, Qasr Ibrim 
in the Ottoman period. Turkish and further Arabic documents, 
London 1991, 76), but the script in fact, in its best 
period, has a style and elegance which stands com- 
parison with what are the commonly accepted more 
“aesthetic” forms of Perso-Arabic script (cf. the exam- 
ples in Fekete, ii, passim). It has also been commonly 
regarded as difficult in the extreme to read, but in 
both indigenous Islamic and later western criticism 
there may be detected a certain amount of exagger- 
ation. What should not be forgotten, however, is 
Fekete’s observation (i, 9) that “no person, who is not 
competent to read siydkat script, is qualified to work 
on source-based research in [the field]”. 

The forms and ductus of siyakat, as used in the 
Ottoman financial bureaucracy, underwent a profound 
development from the 9th/15th to the 19th centuries. 
It reached its most elegant form early in the 10th/16th 
century; from the later 11th/17th century it becomes 
more stylised, with the distinction between “thick” and 
“thin” strokes greatly accentuated. By the era of the 
Tangimat [q.v.], Ottoman styakat hands have in general 
become debased and, ultimately, before its abolition, 
decadent (see the later plates in Fekete, ii, passim). 
The standard manual on szyakat remains, after more 
than 40 years, the two-volume study by Fekete referred 
to above, which is unlikely ever to be superseded. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
A 2 (C.J. Heywoop) 

SIYALKUT, conventional rendering Sialkot, a 
town in the Pandjab situated in 32° 30' N. and 
74° 32' E., the foundation of which is attributed by 
legend to Radja Sala, the uncle of the Pandavas, and 
its restoration to Radja Salivahan, in the time of 
Vikramaditya. Salivahan had two sons, Piran, killed 
by the instrumentality of a wicked step-mother, and 
thrown into a well, still the resort of pilgrims, near the 
town, and Rasalu, the mythical hero of Pandjab folk- 
tales, who is said to have reigned at Siyalkit. In A.D. 
790 the fort and city were destroyed by Radja Narawt 
with the help of the Ghandauris of the Yasufzai coun- 
try, and the fort was not restored until it was rebuilt 
by the Ghirid Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam to 
overawe the turbulent Khokars, who preferred the 
feeble rule of the later Ghaznawids to the more 
energetic domination of their conqueror. Under the 
Mughal emperor Akbar, Siyalkiit became the head- 
quarters of a sarkar or fiscal district, and in the middle 
of the 11th/17th century it fell into the hands of the 











Radjpit princes of Diammi. The mound in the cen- 
tre of the town, crowned with the ruins of a fort, is 
popularly supposed to mark the site of Salivahan’s 
stronghold, but it is in fact all that is left of the fort 
of Muhammad b. Sam. Siyalkit also contains the 
shrine of Baba Nanak, the first Sikh guru, where an 
annual fair is held. 

In 1799, the Siyalkit district, and also Lahore, was 
acquired by the great Sikh leader Randjit Singh [see 
sIkHs], and the town was planned on a rectilineal pat- 
tern by the Italian general in his service, Avitabile. 
In 1849 it passed, with the rest of the Pandjab, under 
British control, and the old fort, now dismantled, was 
defended by a handful of Europeans during the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857-8. Within British India, Siyalkiit was 
the site of a large military cantonment, and the town 
itself grew in size to a population of 58,000 in 1901. 

At the Partition of India in 1947, Siyalkit came 
within Pakistan, and is now the chef-lieu of an inten- 
sively-cultivated District of the same name in the La- 
hore Division of the Pandjab. It is now a significant 
manufacturing centre, including of sports equipment 
and surgical instruments, and in 1972 had a popu- 
lation of 212,000. It also has the renown, in con- 
temporary Pakistan, of having been the birthplace of 
a figure regarded as one of the country’s founding 
fathers, Sir Muhammad Ikbal [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: There are references in the his- 
torical sources, such as Djiizdjani’s Tabakat-1 Nasir 
and in Abu ’l-Fadl ‘Allami’s A’in-i Akbari. See also 
J-R. Dunlop-Smith, Sialkot District gazetteer, 1894-5; 
Imperial gazetteer of India®, xxii, 326-36. 

. ____ (T.W. Hatc-[C.E. Bosworrtu]) 

AL-SIYALKUTI, ‘Asp aL-Hakiom B. Suams aL-DIN 
(d. 1067/1657), counsellor of the Mughal emperor 
Shah Djahan (regn. 1037-68/1628-58 [9.v.]), versatile 
scholar and well-known writer of glosses 
(hawashi, sg. Adskiya) on a number of popular text- 
books. Many of them exist in old prints and litho- 
graphs, of which a fair number have recently been 
reprinted. In non-Indian prints, his name often appears 
distorted as al-Siyalkiiti or al-Silkiti (intended vowels 
unknown). 

Works on which he wrote hawashi include: (1) the 
Tafsir of al-Baydawi (d. 685/1286 or later [g.v.]);. (2) 
the commentary of al-Taftazani (d. 791/1389 or later) 
on the ‘Ak@’id of Abii Hafs ‘Umar Nadjm al-Din al- 
Nasafi (d. 537/1142 [g.v.]); (3) al-Sharh al-mutawwal of 
al-Taftazani on the Talkhis al-Miftah of al-Khatib al- 
Kazwini (d. 739/1338 [9.v.]); (4) R. fl l-Tasawwurat 
of Djalal al-Din al-Dawwani (d. 907/1501 [g.v.]); (5) 
the gloss of ‘Abd al-Ghafir al-Lari (d. 912/1507) on 
al-Fawt?id al-diy®yya of Djami (d. 898/1492 [¢.2.]), a 
commentary on the A@fya of Ibn al-Hadjib [¢.v.]; (6) 
the commentary of al-Kulunbawi on al-R. al-Shamsiyya 
of al-Katibi al-Kazwini on logic. 

Bibliography: Brockelman, G II’, 550, S II, 613- 
14; Zirikli, A‘am’, iv, 55. (Ep.) 
SIYAM [see saww]. 

SIYASA (a.), verbal noun from the root s-w-s “to 
tend, manage”, etymologically connected with Biblical 
Hebrew siis “horse”, originally used in Bedouin soci- 
ety for the tending and training of beasts, hence sa’is 
“manager or trainer of horses, camels, etc.” (this last 
appearing, via Hindi, in the Anglo-Indian word syce 
“groom”, Fr. gazes; see Yule-Burnell, Hobson-Fobson, a 
glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases?, London 
1903, 885-6). 

1. In the sense of statecraft, the manage- 
ment of affairs of state and, eventually, that 
of politics and political policy. 
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Here, the sense of training and managing animals 
passed early into the context of Islamic rulership, the 
conduct of state affairs and the management of the 
subject people, the ratyya [g¢.v.], doubtless influenced 
by the ancient Near Eastern idea of the ruler as the 
shepherd and director of his human flock, and per- 
haps also with the idea of the “man on horseback” 
as a symbol of authority. The semantic process at 
work here would appear to be parallel to that in the 
term furiisiyya [g.v.] “equitation” > “chivalry, knightly 
conduct”. Hence the meaning in early Islamic usage 
is primarily that of “statecraft, the successful conduct 
of public affairs”. Bernard Lewis has described this 
usage, with copious examples, in his exhaustive study 
Stydsa, in A.H. Green (ed.), In quest of an Islamic human- 
ism. Arabic and Islamic studies in memory of Mohamed al- 
Nowaihi, Cairo 1984, 3-14. He adduces examples 
attributing use of the word siyasa to the Caliph ‘Umar 
and the Umayyads, and (more authentically) to the 
‘Abbasids, as when al-Mas‘idi credited al-Mansir 
with superlative sawdb al-tadbir wa-husn al-styasa “good 
administration and sound statecraft” (Murii@, vi, 221 = 
§ 2431). From Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (d. ca. 140/757 [9.v.]) 
in his Risala fi ‘l-sahaba comes the germ of an impor- 
tant future extension of meaning, that siydsa is the 
discretionary authority of the ruler and his officials, 
one which they exercise outside the framework of the 
Sharv‘a, the authority conferred on the caliph and his 
delegates by divine sanction. There further develops 
from this an additional sense of siydsa in Arabic, and 
thence in Persian and Turkish usage, that of punish- 
ment, extending as far as capital punishment, the vio- 
lence which the ruler has to use in order to preserve his 
authority. Specifically, it implies punishment beyond 
the hadd [q.v.] penalties prescribed by the Divine Law. 
Lewis again quotes Ibn al-Tiktaka’s [9.v.] celebrated 
work on statecraft and history, al-Fakhri: “Stydsa is the 
chief resource of the king, on which he relies to pre- 
vent bloodshed, defend chastity, prevent evil, subju- 
gate evildoers and forestall misdeeds which lead to 
sedition and disturbance” (ed. Derenbourg, 30, Fr. tr. 
Amar, 37, Eng. tr. Whitting, 20) and the fact that, 
in Persian and Ottoman Turkish, seydsat-gah means 
“place of torture or execution”. In Mamluk times, this 
distinction between Shari‘a penalties and siydsa led, as 
reflected in such contemporary authors as al-Makrizi, 
to a fantastic etymological connection of siyasa with 
the Mongol tribal law, the yasa (a view which was 
embraced by such an early Western orientalist as 
Silvestre de Sacy, see Dozy, Supplément, i, 702). See 
further on this, 3. below, at the end. 

In the more recent Arabic Middle East, sc. from the 
mid-19th century onwards, siyésa and swydst became 
increasingly used in the sense of “politics, political”; 
the Egyptian traveller and translator Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi 
[¢.v.] had used siyasa as his translation for “loi, régle- 
ment” in his Arabic translation of the French constitu- 
tion of 1830. Likewise, in Ottoman Turkish, whereas 
Siydset had been almost exclusively used in regard to 
physical punishment for offences against the state (as, 
e.g. in the Kaniin-name of Mehemmed II), during the 
course of the 19th century it began to acquire the mean- 
ing of “politics”, with Ottoman reformers of the mid- 
19th century now demanding Aukiik-i syasye, so that 
the old sense of “punishment” rapidly disappeared. 

Bibliography: See, above all, the study of B. Lewis 
mentioned in the text, and also his The political lan- 

guage of Islam, Chicago and London 1988, ii, 19, 

122 n. 19. For various aspects of modern politics 

in the Middle East, see DusTOR, HIZB, IsLAH, MADJLIS, 

MASHWARA, etc. (C.E. Boswortu) 


2. In the context of political philosophy. 

Modern scholars such as Fauzi M. Najjar and 
Miriam Galston are agreed that such titles as al- 
Farabi’s al-Siyasa al-madaniyya should be rendered in 
English as The political régime. Najjar considers siyasa to 
be “the art of ruling or managing the city in accord- 
ance with a principle or an end”. In the hands of a 
philosopher, such principles and ends were clearly 
underpinned by philosophy. And in a philosopher like 
al-Farabi, the intimate links between metaphysics and 
politics, or political science, have been stated many 
times. This is immediately clear in the alternative 
title given to al-Siyasa al-madaniyya, i.e. Mabad? al- 
mawqjidat which Najjar renders as The treatise on the 
principles of beings. Not only was there that intimate 
link between philosophy and politics in al-Farabi’s 
writings but, whereas al-Ghazalr and Ibn Taymiyya 
subordinated siyasato fikh, the philosophers often 
elevated stydsa above sharia in importance. Further- 
more Najjar stresses that “under the influence of 
classical philosophy, especially that of Plato and 
Aristotle, the Falasifa regarded siyasa as an important 
and separate branch of philosophy [my italics]. Accord- 
ingly, political life is susceptible to philosophical 
scrutiny, and its principles may be established by 
reason, independently of figh and kalam”. It is al- 
Farabi who is the arch-exponent of philosophical styasa 
in mediaeval Islam. In his Kitab Ihsa@ al-uliim he de- 
votes an important fifth chapter to al-Ilm al-madani 
(which has been translated as both “political science” 
and “civil science”) together with Fikh and Scholastic 
theology (“lm al-kalam). Al-Farabi notes that al-‘Ilm al- 
madani “makes enquiry into the kinds of actions and 
intentional ways of behaviour and natural dispositions 
and character and traits and the natures from which 
those actions and ways of behaviour derive” (Ihsa’ al- 
‘ulim, 91 (Arabic) tr. Netton, 100 n. 44). Given the 
links in al-Farabi’s thought between al-Madina al-fadila 
and al-Styasa al-madaniyya, this definition of al-Farabi’s 
provides a useful philosophical substrate for the whole 
concept of stydsa. In another work, his K. al-Tanbih 
‘ala sabil al-sa‘a@da, which like the Ihsa’ al-‘uliim shows 
al-Farabi’s passion for division and sub-division, the 
author divides philosophy into the theoretical and the 
practical, and the latter is further sub-divided into 
ethics and szydsa. It is thus no exaggeration to say, 
together with many other commentators, that seydsa 
was an integral part of al-Farabi’s philosophical edi- 
fice, and, in particular, a distinctive and highly devel- 
oped feature of his metaphysics. 

Bibliography: Farabi, Ihsa’ al-‘uliim (Catdlogo de 
las ciencias), 2nd edn., Arabic text ed. and Spanish 
tr. Angel Gonzalez Palencia, Madrid 1953; idem, 
K. al-Siyasa al-madaniyya, ed. Fauzi M. Najjar, Beirut 
1964; idem, K. al-Tanbih ‘ala sabil al-sa‘ida, Hayda- 
rabad 1927; compare with these works, R. Walzer, 
Al-Farabi on the perfect state: Abii Nasr al-Farabi’s Mabadv 
Gra ahl al-madina al-fadila, Oxford 1985. See also 
Miriam Galston, Politics and excellence. The political phi- 
losophy of Alfarabi, Princeton 1990; Fauzi M. Najjar, 
Siyasa in Islamic political philosophy, in M.E. Marmura 
(ed.), Islamic theology and philosophy. Studies in honor of 
George F. Hourani, Albany 1984, 92-110; I.R. Netton, 
Al-Farabi and his school, London 1992. 

(I.R. Nerron) 
3. In the sense of siydsa shar‘iyya. 
“Governance in accordance with the sharia” is a 
Sunni constitutional and legal doctrine emerging in late 
mediaeval times and calling for harmonisation between 
the law and procedures of Islamic jurisprudence (/tkh) 
and the practical demands of governance (styasa). Most 
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responsible for crystallising the doctrine were the two 
Hanbali scholars Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328 [g.v.]) 
(particularly in his al-Siyasa al-shar‘yya, Beirut[?] 1966) 
and his student Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 751/1350 
[¢.v.]). Ibn Taymiyya’s view in his treatise is that, if 
the divine law or sharia is duly observed, siydsa of 
rulers (imam, sultan, amir or wali) will not conflict with 
Sikh [g.v.| as elaborated by scholars (fukaha’). Earlier 
authorities had conceded that rulers had the need 
and the right to deviate from fkh in order to attain 
effective siyasa, but Ibn Taymiyya claimed that such 
“deviations” are imaginary. If conflict between them 
appears, it is either because the /ikA is understood too 
narrowly, neglecting the rich resources of the shari‘a 
for attaining the public good, or because rulers dis- 
regard the divine will and act unjustly (s¢ydsa zalima). 
Indeed, Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya claimed that true 
siydsa (stydsa “Gdila) is but part of the shari‘a (al-Turuk 
al-hukmiyya fi ‘l-siyésa al-shartyya, ed. A. al-“Ashari, Cairo 
1961, 100; see also idem, [‘lém al-muwakki‘in, Cairo 
n.d., 373-4). If the rulers and the ‘lama’ (who, for 
Ibn Taymiyya (al-Hisba, ed. S. Ibn Abi Sa‘d, Kuwait 
n.d., 117), collectively comprise the Kur’anic uli ’/- 
amr, sura IV, 59) uphold the revealed Jaw not only 
in particular rulings but also in its general objectives 
or principles, they will lead mankind to good in the 
present world and the hereafter. 

By this doctrine, Ibn Taymiyya advances both a 
more expansive vision for fikh (among other things, 
embracing disputed doctrines by which fikh draws on 
utility [see ‘ADA; ISTIHSAN; ISTISLAH; MASLAHA; ‘URF]) 
and also a constitutional theory by which the excesses 
of rulers may be curtailed and sharia legitimacy 
extended to actual states. In effect, his doctrine offers 
rulers sharia legitimation in return for a greater share 
of power for ‘ulama’; it offers ‘ulama’ greater sharia 
efficacy at the cost of their being implicated further 
in affairs of state. 

Ibn Taymiyya’s view is only one understanding of 
the relationship between fikh and siyasa, and between 
the roles of ruler and ‘lama’, in upholding sharia. 
Other formulations (by other names) appear in Islamic 
political and constitutional writings, some with greater 
historical influence. (They include some of the most 
thoughtful statements on state and religion in Islam: 
e.g. Ibn Khaldiin, Mukaddima, Beirut 1415/1995, esp. 
177-8; and see IMAMA; KHALIFA; MAHDI.) Indeed, Ibn 
Taymiyya’s doctrine, and the context in which it arose, 
reflect only one stage in the course of Islamic con- 
stitutional history, a field demanding greater scholarly 
attention. 

If we merely trace uses of the term styasa, we find 
that in early periods it appeared not as a technical 
term but as a common word for “governance” and 
“statecraft” (see 1. above), which was used in a man- 
ner betraying little sense of conflict with fh. (Sahth 
Muslim, imara, 46; B, Lewis, Siyasa, in In quest of an 
Islamic humanism (see for this, above, 1). Early sharv‘a 
legitimacy being grounded in the office of the caliph, 
his discretion in the shari‘a’s application was axiomatic. 
The Rashidin caliphs exercised extremely broad legal 
authority, taking many far-reaching legal actions with 
little apparent concern for the interpretative techniques 
of later fikh. By the early ‘Abbasid era, despite self- 
conscious adoption of fikh as state law, caliphs still 
enjoyed a legal authority supervening /ikA, as reflected 
in works by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (d. 140/757 [g.v.]) and 
Aba Yissuf (d. 182/798 [9.v.]) in his K. al-Kharadj (ed. 
I, ‘Abbas, Beirut 1985). Abi Yisuf often cedes to the 
caliph discretion in fA matters and never mentions 
siydsa. In the 10th and 11th centuries, the decline of 








the caliphate in favour of sovereign military-caste sul- 
tanates, and increased vitality and outreach in fikh 
and in ‘uamd’ institutions, brought the two legitima- 
cies of fikh and siyasa into competition. Al-Mawardi’s 
(d. 450/1058 [g.v.]) classic statement in the mid-11]th 
century, al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, grants military and 
administrative officials, but not the learned kédi, 
powers under the sharia to transgress particular fikh 
laws and procedures in their adjudications, as long as 
categorical rules are not offended (see particularly, 
discussions of né@zir al-magalim “the enquirer into griev- 
ances,” Ahkam, Beirut 1410/1990, 148-70, e.g. nazar 
al-mazalim la yubihu min al-ahkam ma hazarahu al-shar', 
Ahkam, 160; and of the wai ‘-qjara’im or criminal 
jurisdiction, Ahkam, 361-3. See also MAZALIM; SHURTA; 
and cf. Ibn Taymiyya, al-Hisba, 15-16, countering al- 
Mawardi with a claim that distinctions between the 
kadi and other judicial authorities have no basis in 
sharv‘a but are only customary). Al-Mawardi’s system, 
to our eyes, makes large concessions to political author- 
ity, but in historical context it seems a bold assertion 
of political vision in fikh. For, with al-Mawardi and 
public law after him, even the political sphere is to 
be judged by standards set by ‘ulama’, siyasa being 
valid only where the latter admit it. With such a the- 
ory in place, it becomes far easier to criticise various 
rulers’ actions as illegitimate. And with the decline 
and extinction of the caliphate, fikh indeed accepted 
rulers, and their acts, as legitimate only by way of 
necessity (A.K.S. Lambton, State and government in medte- 
val Islam, Oxford 1981, 103-29). Against this back- 
ground, Ibn Taymiyya’s theory represents a reaction, 
an attempt to restore some form of Islamic legitimacy 
in political circumstances which were by then under- 
stood as not only tragic but also permanent. The com- 
promise which he proposed was largely ignored in his 
lifetime, but appears to have had a strong influence on 
Maliki (see e.g. Ibn Farhan (d. 799/1397 [g.v.]), Tabsirat 
al-hukkam, Cairo 1884, i, 12-13, ii, 104-15, following 
Ibn Taymiyya and departing from the views of the 
Maliki al-Karafi, d. 684/1285), and on late Hanafi 
and Ottoman law and practice (al-Tarabulusi, d. 
844/1440, Mu‘in al-hukkam, Cairo 1973, and Dede 
Efendi (d.972/ 1565?), both relying heavily on Ibn 
al-Taymiyya and Ibn al-Kayyim; see U. Heyd, Studies 
in old Ottoman criminal law, ed. V.L. Ménage, Oxford 
1973, 198). In modern times, Ibn Taymiyya’s views 
have been adopted by the Wahhabr movement 
(Hanbali in fish) as the constitution for all Saudi states 
since 1745. For this and other reasons, his views have 
exercised immense influence on modern Islamic con- 
stitutional thought. 

Although mediaeval fikh writings on siydsa are var- 
ied and profound, in modern times there is often dis- 
tilled from them a single doctrine of siyasa shardyya 
broadly accepted (see e.g. A. Khallaf, al-Siyasa al- 
shartyya, Cairo 1350). This recognises, in the state, 
authority to take legal acts (including legislating to 
supplement the sharia and creating new courts) as 
needed for the public good (maslaka imma), provided 
that the sharia is not infringed thereby (or, in another 
formulation, as long as the sharia has “no text”, 
nass, on the matter). How the latter provisos are to 
be understood and applied is, however, disputed in 
practice. One view excludes acting whenever fikh pos- 
sesses a ruling, even if this is based on i@jtihad and 
open to dispute. A more permissive view limits con- 
tradiction to indisputable shari‘a tenets (nass katt), over- 
looking mere idgjtthad and kiyds. A still more liberal 
view is concerned only with contradiction with the 
“spirit” of sharia or with its “principles” (mabad?’). 
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Returning to mediaeval writings, since siyésa shar‘yya 
and similar theories deal with the relationship between 
Jkh and siyésa, both sources of legitimation for state 
power, they have often been called upon to allocate 
authority between state institutions deriving from the 
two sources. In many areas, there was little compe- 
tition, as in undisputed fkh authority over ritual and 
family law or clear siyésa jurisdiction over govern- 
mental organisation and administration. Other areas, 
however, were rife with conflict, and we find fikh writ- 
ings preoccupied with them. We give here three major 
examples. 

One of these is adjudication generally. Fikh writ- 
ings on siyasa deal extensively with non-kadi jurisdic- 
tions, such as those of the magzdlim, the shurta, and 
that of the Mamlik Addjib, that employ siyasa proce- 
durally and substantively, concerned that such tn- 
bunals are oblivious of sharia (Ibn Taymiyya, Hisba, 
16; Ibn Khaldiin, 206). Fikh works endorsing siyasa 
sharyya seem dedicated to persuading kadis to use 
siyasa’s flexible methods of proof and investigation, 
particularly in criminal law, presumably with the object 
of expanding kddi jurisdiction against siydsa competi- 
tors (Ibn Taymiyya, Madjmii‘ fatawa, ed. A. al-‘Asimi, 
Riyad 1382, xx, 388-93; Ibn al-Kayyim, Turik; Ibn 
Farhin, Tadsira; al-Tarabulusi, Mu‘in). 

As a second example, fikh writings on criminal law 
are preoccupied by siyasa, since here fikh and siyasa 
shared the field. First, apart from the small number 
of hudid [g.v.] crimes extensively regulated by kh, 
authors largely delegated substantive criminal law to 
the ruler’s discretion under the heading of ta‘zir [q.v.]. 
Secondly, under a related concept, rulers claimed, and 
most fukahd’ acknowledged, authority in certain cir- 
cumstances to punish siyasat™, meaning that the ruler 
has authority to punish severely and peremptorily, 
without observing even the few general limits as to 
punishments and procedures imposed by kA (Ibn 
Taymiyya, Siyasa, 98-100). Thirdly, styasa was invoked 
to justify police practices of imprisoning and beating 
accused persons to encourage confessions, practices of 
which, as al-Mawardi states explicitly, ‘ulama’ disap- 
prove but nonetheless uphold (4hkam, 219-21). Indeed, 
because of practices under these various heads, siydsa 
became so closely associated with discretionary penal- 
ties (and particularly with harsh punishments and 
torture) that it became the very name for them. 
This usage appears in al-Djuwayni (d. 478/1085) 
(Ghiyath al-umam, Alexandria n.d., 150, 170) and even 
earlier, and by Ottoman times it is the term’s most 
common meaning (Lewis; Dozy, Suppl; Heyd, 192- 
207). 

A third concern of fkh writings on styasa is legis- 
lation issued on the ruler’s authority (see e.g. Ibn al- 
Kayyim, [‘lém, iv, 372). This arose particularly after 
the advent of Mongol rule, when states adopted or 
imitated the Mongol practice of dynastic laws and 
customs called yasak or yasa [q.v.], and often applied 
the term stydsa to these rules. ‘Ulama’, jealous of ruler’s 
law as a potential competitor to fikh, portrayed respect 
for yasa as a heretical placing of Cingiz Khan and 
his decrees alongside the Prophet Muhammad and the 
sharv‘a (al-Ba‘li, al-Durar al-mudtya, Beirut n.d., 394-5, 
citing Ibn Taymiyya). Al-Makrizi went so far as to 
claim that “siydsa” in Mamlik military-class usage is 
not Arabic at all, but derives from pasa (Khitat, Cairo 
1934, ii, 220; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nugjiim, ed. Cairo, vii, 
182-3; Ayalon, The Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan, in SI, 
xxxiii [1971], 1-15; J.S. Nielsen, Secular justice in an 
Islamic State. Magalim under the Bahri Mamliks, Istanbul 
1985, 104-9; D.O. Morgan, The “Great Yasa of Chingiz 


Khan” and Mongol law in the Ilkhanate, in BSOAS, xlix 
[1986], 163-76). In Ottoman practice, the institution 
of dynastic law overcame ‘ulama’ resistance to become 
a relatively ordered system of state legislation (called 
kaniin [g.v.] or nizam) accepted as supplementary to 
the skari‘a and applied by the kad? courts. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given in 
the article): 1. Primary sources. Ghazali, Ihya’ 
‘ulim al-din, Cairo 1967-68, esp. i, 22-4; Aba Ya‘la 
Ibn al-Farra’, al-Akkam al-sultaniyya, Cairo 1966, esp. 
73-90, 257-60. 

2. Secondary sources. M. Mahdi, Jbn Khal- 
dun’s philosophy of history, Chicago 1957, 232-84; 
F.M. Najjar, Siyasa in Islamic political philosophy, in 
Islamic theology and philosophy, ed. M.E. Marmura, 
Albany 1984, 92-110; E. Tyan, Méthodologie et sources 
du droit en Islam, in SI, x (1959), 79-109. 

a eo (F.E. VocEL) 
SIYASAT-NAMA [see NasIHaT AL-MULUK]. 
SIYAWUSH, a Kayanid prince of Persian 

legendary history and national epic, whose 
murder by the order of Afrasiyab, the arch-king of 
Taran, deepened the deadly feud between Iran and 
Tiran and led eventually to the destruction of 
Afrasiyab and the devastation of his land. 

Siyawush is mentioned several times in the Avesta 
as a holy prince, whose blood was avenged by his 
illustrious son Kavi Haosrauuah (Pers. Kay Khusraw 
[q.v.]), who slew Afrasiyab and destroyed his kin (Yashts 
9.18; 13.132; 19.71,77). The Bundahishn, a major 
Middle Persian work, contains a brief account of the 
legend and from the Dénkart we learn that a lost sec- 
tion of the Avesta, the Sutkar Nask, referred to the 
avenging of Siyawush’s blood. 

Arabic and Persian histories that treat of ancient 
Iranian history generally give an account of Siyawush’s 
legend. The fullest account, however, is provided by 
Firdawsi’s epic, the Shkah-ndme, which is by and large 
a rendering in verse, through more than one inter- 
mediary, of the Pahlavi Khwaday-namag or “Book of 
Lords”, compiled in late Sasanid times. The legend 
constitutes the longest and also the most moving 
episode of the Shah-nama. 

Briefly, according to this account (ed. Khaliki- 
Mutlak, ii, 202 ff.), Siyawush, King Kawiis’s favourite 
son, is accused by his stepmother, Stidaba, who has 
fallen in love with him, of amorous advances towards 
her, an accusation of which he clears himself through 
an ordeal of fire. Later, he seeks refuge in the land 
of the enemy as a consequence of the unreasonable 
demand of his petulant father to break an honorable 
peace he had made with Afrasiyab. He is welcome 
and honoured by Afrasiyab, who later, however, fol- 
lowing accusations by his wicked brother Garsiwaz, 
has the prince murdered. Siyawush’s death is subse- 
quently avenged by his son Kay Khusraw, who hunts 
down and kills Afrasiyab. There are some variants in 
the legend as retailed by other Islamic sources, such 
as al-Tha‘alibi’s Ghurar al-siyar, 171-222, and al-Tabari, 
i, 598-602, tr. M. Perlman, iv, 1-5. See Christensen, 
Les Kayanides, 111, for further variants, and on the 
tale in general, Yarshater, ch. Iranian national history, 
in Camb. hist. Iran, iii/1, 374-6. 

The religious dimension of the legend of Siyawush, 
whose cult continued at least in Transoxiana well into 
the 10th century, is evidenced by a report in 
Narshakhi’s Tarikh-i Bukhara, ed. Radawi, 32-3, tr. 
Frye, 117, 122, according to which the people of 
Bukhara had many laments (nawha-hd) on the slaying 
of Siyawush, which the minstrels had made into chants 
called the “weeping of the Magi” (giistan-i mughdn). 
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He reports further that Siyawush was believed to have 
been buried in Bukhara, and each year, on New 
Year’s day, every man sacrificed a cock and poured 
its blood on his grave (bid), a fact confirmed by 
Mahmid al-Kashghari (Diwan lughat al-Turk, ed. Kilisli 
Riftat Bey, iti, s.v. Kaz, tr. Atalay, iii, 150). Reflections 
of this cult, which appears to have had pre-Zoroastrian 
origins, is found in a number of other sources (see 
Misktb, 82-6, and Yarshater, 90-3, where it is argued 
that the éa‘ziya or Persian passion plays have a prece- 
dent in the pre-Islamic mourning rites of the mar- 
tyrdom of Siyawush). Siyawush’s significance as a 
venerated figure with spiritual dimensions beyond an 
exalted prince can be gauged also from the Mudjmal 
al-tawarikh, 29, which says that Persians believed 
Styawush was an apostle of God, and by al-Birini’s 
report, al-Athar al-bakiya, tr. Sachau, 35, that the peo- 
ple of Kh”arazm marked the beginning of their era 
with the entrance of Siyawush in it, which occurred 
92 years after the settlement (“mdara) of Kh”arazm 980 
years before Alexander. His myth seems to contain 
elements from the myth of the annual disappearance 
of a vegetation deity, current in ancient Mesopotamia 
and eastern Mediterranean world (Bahar, Asafir-i Iran, 
Tehran 1973, pp. |-lvii). It is said that when Siyawush 
was killed, there sprang from his blood a plant, called 
par-i siyawushan (see Pardawiid, Yasht-ha, Bombay 1931, 
ii, 233, n. 2). 

The Siyawush episode in the Shah-nama represents 
the height of Firdawsi’s poetic power, endowed as it 
is with rare psychological insights, apt characterisation, 
and careful structure. It has been ably translated into 
English verse by Dick Davis (The legend of Seyavush, 
Penguin Classics, Harmondsworth 1992), and has 
prompted a number of literary studies beside Miskiib’s 
perceptive analysis (see Bibi.). Several historical figures 
in Persia and Armenia bear the name of the prince 
(see Justi, Namenbuch, 300, s.v. Styavarian). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Bal‘ami, Tarikh, ed. M.T. Bahar, Tehran 

1962; C. Bartholomae, Alnranisches Worterbuch, Berlin 

1904; Bundahishn, ed. B.T. Anklesaria, Bombay 1908, 

tr. idem, Bombay 1956; A. Christensen, Les Kayanides, 

Copenhagen 1932; Miskiib, Ség-2 Siyawush, Tehran 

1971; D. Munchi-Zadeh, Topographisch-historische 

Studien zum iranischen Nationalepos, Wiesbaden 1975; 

E. Yarshater, Ta‘zieh and pre-Islamic mourning nites in 

fran, in P. Chelkowski (ed.), Ta‘zieh. Ritual and drama 

in Iran, New York 1976. See also D. Davis, Epic 
and sedition, Fayetteville 1992, 108-28; M.‘A. Islami- 

Nudishan, Zindagi wa marg-i pahlawanan dar Shah- 

nama, Tehran 1969, 173-224; Gh.H. Yisuff, in 

Yad-nama-yi Firdawst, Tehran 1970, 87-109. 

7 (E. YARSHATER) 

STYAWUSH PASHA, the name of two Otto- 
man Grand Viziers. 

1, KanizHeti (i.e. from Kanizhe, modern Nagyka- 
nizsa in Hungary), of Hungarian or Croatian descent, 
b. at an unknown date, d. 1010/1602. 

He was educated in the Istanbul palace and steadily 
followed a career through the posts of mitrakhur, silhdar, 
Janissary agha and beglerbegi of Rumelia. Having attained 
the rank of vizier in 988/1580, he was married to 
Fatima Sultan, a sister of sultan Murad II [g.v.], by 
whom he had two sons and a daughter. Three times 
he attained the highest state office as Grand Vizier, 
which he occupied for a little over five years in all 
during the reign of the same sultan, but he does not 
seem to have been involved in decision-making of any 
historical impact. Neither is he known as a patron of 
the arts and sciences or as a creator of great chari- 








table works. He is described by Ottoman biographers 
as “moderate”, “gentle” and “incorruptible”. Three 
times he had to yield the Grand Vizierial signet nng 
and give way to the more influential personalities of 
Ozdemiroghlu ‘Othman Pasha [9.v.] (in 992/1584) 
and, twice, of Sinan Pasha [g.v.] during the serious 
military revolts of 997/1589 and 1001/1593. He had 
two public fountains built in the Topkhane quarter of 
Istanbul. He died in 1010/1602 and was buried in 
Eyiib (Eyyab [9.2]. : 

Bibliography: Mustafa ‘Ali, Kiinh iil-akhbar (see 

J. Schmidt, Pure water for thirsty Mushms. A study of 

Mustafa ‘Alt of Gallipoli’s Kiinhti |-abbar, Leiden 

1992, index); Selanikt, 7a’rtkh, Istanbul 1281, 170-1, 

180, 202, 205, 252-5, 310-12; ‘Othman-zade Ahmed 

T@ib, Hadtkat al-wiizera?, Istanbul 1271, 38; von 

Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, iii, iv, index; Sigjill-1 ‘Oth- 

mani, iti, 116-18; ILH. Danismend, Izahli Osmani 

tari kronolojisi, Istanbul 1961, iii, index. 
(J. Scum) 

2. ApAzA, Koprt~t DAMADi (ca. 1037-88/ca. 1626- 
88), Ottoman Grand Vizier. 

Of Abkhazian origins, he began his career as a 
slave of Kopriilii [¢.v.] Mehmed Pasha (1578-1661), and 
remained a client of the Képriilii family. Set free, he 
was given an income as a gedikli za‘im, and married 
a daughter of his master. After the latter’s death he 
became kapidjilar kahyasi of Képriilii Fadil Ahmed 
Pasha, participating in his campaigns against Uyvar 
(Nove Zamky) in 1073/1663, against Canea (Hanya) 
in 1076-80/1666-9, and against Kamenets Podolskiy 
(Kamaniée [¢.v.]) in 1083/1672. Siyawush Agha 
became acting kapidjilar kahyasi of the sultan’s court, 
and then, next year, hictik mir akhiir “Lesser Master 
of the Horse” of the sultan, but resigned to take part 
in the campaign against the Cossack stronghold of 
Cehrin in 1089/1677 led by the Grand Vizier 
Merzifonlu Kara Mustafa Pasha [g.v.], another son- 
in-law of Képriilii Mehmed Pasha. He was appointed 
commander of the Si/ahdar division of the “Sipahis of 
the Porte”, the sultan’s household cavalry, and served 
in the army before Vienna in 1094/1683 as gebedji 
bashi, ie. commander of the Armoury troops of the 
Porte. Next year he was appointed commander of the 
Sipahi division of the household cavalry, and two months 
later became vizier and beglerbeg: of Diyar Bakr. 

He continued serving in the army in Hungary, and 
successfully relieved the besieged fortress city of Buda 
(Budun [¢.v.]). He was present at the defeat of the 
Ottoman army in the Second Battle of Mohacz (3 
Shewwal 1098/12 August 1687), and at the fighting 
around the famous bridge of Eszek as well as at the 
defeat at Siklés. After these events, the field army 
rebelled, proclaimed Siyawush Pasha its commander 
and Grand Vizier and began its march back to 
Istanbul. At Nish [g.v.] he received the seal of office 
sent by the sultan upon the advice of the Diwan. 
Mehemmed IV [¢.v.] was deposed, however, and suc- 
ceeded by Siileyman II [g.v.] before Siyawush Pasha 
arrived at Istanbul on 5 Muharram 1099/12 November 
1687. Soon the Janissary and Sipahi commanders 
rebelled again. The Grand Vizier failed to assert his 
authority; a mob of these soldiers besieged him in 
his residence, and he lost his life while defending his 
womenfolk (28 Rabr‘ II 1099/3 March 1688). His 
wife and daughter were grievously mutilated, and their 
female slaves were sold as booty. Siyawush Pasha’s 
grave lies in the Tiinus Baghi section of the ceme- 
tery of Karadja Ahmed at Uskiidar. It is evident from 
the inscription that the vizier was spiritually affiliated 
to the Nakshbandiyya dervish order. 
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The afore-mentioned should not be confused with 
two of his predecessors carrying the same name. 1. 
Siyawush Pasha, Kanizheli, Damad, (d. 1010-11/1602), 
was three times Grand Vizier: in the years 990-2/1582- 
4, 994-7/1586-9 and 1000-1/1592-3 (on him, see 
above, 1}. 2. Siyawush Pasha, Abaza, Damad, (d. 2 
Redjeb 1066/25 April 1656) was Grand Vizier under 
Sultan Mehemmed IV in 1061/1651 and 1066/1656. 

Bibliography: Naima, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1881-3, 
iv, 310-4, v, 102-3; Rashid, Ta’rkh, Istanbul ca. 
1865, i, 426, 513-20, 527-8, ti, 5-7, 15, 26-8; Sari 
Mehmed Pasha, Ziibde-yi wekay rat, partial ed. 
A, Ozcan, Istanbul 1977-9, i, 257-9, u, 47, 59, 63, 
88, 104-15; Silahdar ta rik, ed. Ahmed Refik 
[Altinay], Istanbul 1928, ii, 167, 277, 284-349; Von 
Hammer’, xii, 230-1, 232-5, 244-5, 249-50, 250, 
281; LH. Danismend, Kronoloji, ed. 1971, iii, 462- 
5, iv, 45-6; LH. Konyah, Ustidar tariki. Istanbul 
1976, ii, 499-500; LH. peresie ae Kapu "Kulu ocak- 
lan, Ankara 1943-5, i, 510-3; F. Vinot, Les ambas- 
sadeurs frangais a Constantinople ienoies des crises de 
VEmpire Ottoman (1687-1808), in Revue d’histoire diplo- 
matique, cvi (1992), 27-45. (A.H. pe Groot) 
SKOPJE {see Uskvs]. 

SKUTARI [see isukopra, in Suppl.]. 

aL-SLAWI [see AL-NASIR AL SALAWI]. 

SMALA [see zMALal]. 

SMYRNA [see 1zmir, in Suppl.]. 

SOBA, a town of the mediaeval Sudan, sit- 
uated on the right bank of the Blue Nile 22.5 km/14 
miles above its confluence with the White Nile. While 
the city arose amidst the remains of older Meroitic 
or Napatan settlements, to the Islamic world Sdba 
was the capital of the mediaeval kingdom of Alodia 
[see ‘atwa]. Brief inscriptions in Old Nubian have 
been found in the area, while recent discoveries of 
texts in Greek, including a royal tombstone, suggest 
that this language also played an important role in 
the court culture of the very large and ethnically 
diverse Alodian realm. In A.D. 580 the Alodian mo- 
narch embraced Monophysite Christianity, and richly 
endowed ecclesiastical architecture graced Soba when, 
no later than the 9th century, it became the Alodian 
capital. 

Soba at its 10th-century apogee was a sprawling 
city, its public buildings of red brick, set amidst a 
wide and fertile agricultural and pastoral hinterland. 
Its customs and usages were said to resemble those 
of Dongola [q.v.], which it exceeded in wealth and 
power, and its kings, through marriage diplomacy, 
sought with indifferent success to unite the two Nubian 
crowns. A large quarter of Sdba was inhabited by 
foreign Islamic merchants who supplied the court with 
imported luxuries, conspicuously glassware, in return 
for Sudanese products. 

During the 12th century, Sdba began to decline as 
the authority of the Alodian monarch over his far- 
flung provinces faltered, yet the city remained a cen- 
tre of regional power until its conquest by the Fundj 
[¢.z.] at the close of the 15th century. Thereafter, Soba 
enjoyed posthumous eminence as legendary ancestral 
home to the kings of Fazughli [¢.v.]. 

Bibliography: P.L. Shinnie, Excavations at Soba, 
Sudan Antiquities Service Occasional Papers 3, 
Khartoum 1955; D.A. Welsby and C.M. Daniels, 
Soba. Archaeological research at a mediaeval capital on the 
Blue Nile, Memoirs of the British Institute in East- 
er Africa 12, London 1991; Mohi el-Din Abdalla 
Zarroug, The kingdom of Alwa, African Occasional 
Papers 5, Calgary 1991. (J. SpauLpINc) 
SOCOTRI [see suxuTra. 3]. 





SOFALA, Ar. Sufala, a district and former 
town in Mozambique, in lat. 18° 13' S., long. 
14° 20' E., 48 km south-south-east of Beira, was the 
principal port for the regional gold export trade at 
least from the 10th to the 17th century. Materials are 
not available to construct an orderly history, which 
is recorded only in scattered Arabic, Chinese, Persian 
and Portuguese sources. 

The name is generally connected with the Ara- 
bic root safala “to be low-lying”. Thus al-Mas‘idT 
(i, 331-2 = §§ 362-3) says that “whenever a moun- 
tain stretches some distance below the sea, in the Medi- 
terranean it is given the name al-sufala”. Prescinding 
from “underwater mountains”, the coast here is low- 
lying. Nevertheless, the term is also used for the 
ancient Indian port of Surpuraka, near Bombay, which 
is by no means low-lying. For this reason G. Ferrand 
considered that a Bantu root may be preferable, but 
there is no evidence to support this. 

Al-Mas‘iidi is the first author to name it (i, 233 = 
§ 246). There is, however, some earlier archaeological 
evidence. Slight evidence exists of gold digging in the 
region, ca. A.D. 100 in some authors, ca. A.D. 300 
in others, the earliest source being Mapungubwe in 
the present republic of Zimbabwe. A recent archaeo- 
logical survey by G. Liesegang disclosed nothing of 
antiquity. Al-Djahiz (d. 255/868-9) attests a Muslim 
presence and an established slave trade in Zanzibar 
and Pemba, without mentioning gold. Nevertheless, 
there, and on Tumbatu Island, remains of mosques 
have been found datable to the 8th or 9th centuries 
A.D. Their size indicates that they were built not 
simply for agricultural settlements but for substantial 
trading towns. The gold trade of Sofala could not 
have sprung “like Venus from the waves”; it seems 
logical to rely upon these indications. The answer to 
the problem will lie in systematic excavation. 

Al-Mas‘id? says that Sofala lies at the utmost end 
of the land of Zandj. It adjoins the Wakwak country, 
the name of this being possibly an onomatopoeic word 
which suggests click-speakers [see further, wAKWAK]. 
At iii, 6-8 = §§ 847-9, he says that the Zandj settled 
in Africa as far as Sofala, which is the extreme limit 
of navigation for vessels coming from ‘Uman and 
Siraf. This incidental remark refers not only to an 
established trade route; it explains the undoubted Sirafi 
influence in the architecture of the mihrabs in the 
mosques mentioned above. The Zandj Sea, he con- 
tinues, ends at the land of Sofala and the Wakwak, 
and produces gold and other marvels. The climate is 
warm and the soil fertile. The Zandj have their capital 
there. With evident hyperbole, their king commands 
300,000 cavalrymen. There is a sophisticated religion 
and a developed constitution. The kings are called 
wakaleme, sing, mkaleme—the text has wrongly (golds, 
for seals wafalme, mfalme, the ordinary words for 
kings, king, in current Swahili today. Clearly by this 
time the Bantu had already penetrated to this part 
of Africa. 

In his Book of the wonders of India, Buzurg b. Shahnyar 
of Ramhurmuz relates how an ‘Umani shipmaster, 
Isma‘ilawayh, was twice driven by storms to Sofala, 
first in 310/922, the second a little later. Here he 
mentions huge birds that can seize animals in their 
beaks, evidently the giant ruAtkh [¢.v.]; there was a 
lizard whose male had two penes and whose female 
two vaginae, and whose bite was incurable (perhaps 
the monitor lizard, which is as big as a labrador dog); 
there were also numerous snakes and vipers. In 
334/945 the Wakwak attacked Sofala, and destroyed 
many towns and villages. In Sofala district “men dig 
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for gold, and excavate galleries like ants”, phraseol- 
ogy almost identical with that of Diogo de Alcagova 
in a letter to the King of Portugal in 1606. 

The Hudid al-alam, written in Persian in northern 
Afghanistan in 372/982, mentions three towns in 
Sofala: M.LDJAN, possibly a corruption of al-Ungudja, 
the ancient name for Zanzibar still current in Swahili; 
SUFALA, the seat of the Zandj kings; and HWFL, 
a name which so far has defied identification. Ca. 
421/1030 al-Birinf, in his /ndia, mentions an animal, 
of which a man who had visited Sofala told him that 
its horns were used to make knife-handles, clearly a 
rhinoceros. More importantly, he says that Somnath 
in Kathiawar [see suMANAT] has become celebrated 
because it is much frequented by sailors, and is the 
port from which voyages are made frequently between 
Sofala of the Zandj and China. At Sayiina there are 
settled Indian traders, plausibly what the Portuguese 
called Sena on the Zambezi river, an important town 
trading in gold and other local products. It has not 
been excavated. 

Al-Biriini’s reference to China makes it no surprise 
that the Sung Annals for 1071 and 1083 have detailed 
accounts of envoys from the Zandj coast, from a ruler 
called A-mei-lo A-mei-lan, which may reasonably be 
taken as Persian amir-i amiran, a ruler of rulers such 
as al-Mas‘idi had also described. He had also men- 
tioned a brisk ivory trade, of such dimensions as to 
have caused a shortage of ivory in Islamic lands. The 
Sung Annals give a glowing picture of trade in many 
items, and also speak of gold, silver and copper cur- 
rency as in use by the Zandj. Of gold currency we 
have no evidence of minting at Kilwa [9.v., and see 
below] before the 14th century. Of both silver and 
copper currency there is already evidence in Zanzibar 
and Pemba by the 10th century; there is some pos- 
sible evidence of silver currency in the Lamu archi- 
pelago by the 9th century. Nevertheless, there was no 
immediate source of silver in eastern Africa, although 
it could have been obtained from India. The recorded 
present to the envoys from the Zandj court to that 
of the Sung, amounting to 2,000 Heng of silver, would 
have been a very handsome one indeed. 

Al-Idrisf, a century later in 549/1154, speaks of the 
famous iron mines, and of the abundance of gold in 
Sofala. He also names two towns, Djabasta and 
Daghita. The readings are uncertain, and they have 
not been identified. For the end of this century the 
Cronica dos Reyes de Quiloa, from a lost Arabic source 
which can be dated to ca. 1506, and translated by 
Joao de Barros and published in 1552, gives us some 
rather questionable information. It alleges that, up to 
ca. 1190, the Sofala trade had been conducted by 
merchants from Mogadishu, and that then, because 
a Kilwa fisherman was driven out of his course down 
to Sofala, he discovered the Mogadishu trade with 
Sofala. Thereupon he reported to the sultan of Kilwa, 
who then sent a governor there. It is difficult to assess 
the truth, for the standing mediaeval buildings in 
Mogadishu, two mosques, both have 13th-century dedi- 
cation inscriptions. This would seem to point away 
from an earlier date for the prosperity of Mogadishu. 
As to Kilwa, the Crénica shows that, prescinding from 
the myth of the fisherman, Kilwa did certainly send 
governors to Sofala, and one such from Kilwa was 
found there when the Portuguese built their fort there 
in 1506. 

Be that as it may, Yakit (Mugam, iii, 96) reports 
in the early 7th/13th century that Sofala was the last 
known town of the Zandj, and that merchants traded 
with the inhabitants by the “silent trade”, in the 








manner that Yakit reports also in the Maghrib, and 
that Herodotus and later Cosmas Indicopleustes had 
reported centuries before in the Maghrib and in 
Ethiopia. A far more elaborate report was completed 
two years before in China, by Chao Ju-Kua in his 
Chu-fan-chih. He was commissioner for foreign trade 
in the Fukien province of China. Of Zanzibar (Ts’ong- 
pa) he says that the inhabitants are Muslim. It is an 
island of wooded hills and terraced rocks, a descrip- 
tion more like Pemba, which is hilly, than Zanzibar, 
which is flat. “The products of the country consist of 
elephants’ tusks, native gold, ambergris and yellow 
sandalwood.” The Arabs send ships to this country 
with white cotton cloth, porcelain, copper, and red 
cotton. This gold could only have come from the 
Sofala region, for other sources of gold far inland 
near Lake Victoria were not exploited before colonial 
times. 

Ibn Sa‘id (7th/13th century) says that the names 
of the towns of Sofala are not known but that the 
capital is Sayiina. Ferrand says that this is undoubt- 
edly the Chiona of Barros (Decade ii, Bk. 1, ch. ii), 
which he locates between Malindi and Mombasa in 
lat. 2° 30' S., long. 99° E. Ahmad b. Madjid lists no 
such place on the eastern African coast, nor is there 
any philological connection with Sayina apparent. 
As with al-Biriini above, it would seem preferable to 
equate Sayiina with the market-town of Sena on the 
Zambezi. Ibn Sad continues that Sayiina is the cap- 
ital of the king of the Sofalians, a further pointer to 
the location. The Sofalians and the Zandj worship 
idols and wear panther-skins. (There are no panthers 
in Africa; presumably leopard or cheetah are meant.) 
Their principal resources are gold and iron. They 
have no horses, and only infantry. He speaks also of 
the straits of Kumr (Comoro Islands [see KuMR]), yet 
further confirming a southern location for Sayiina, as 
does the mention of the unidentified town of Daghiita. 

Al-Kazwini (ca. 600-82/ca. 1205-83) records Sofala 
as the last town in the land of Zandj, which has gold 
mines, and practises the “silent trade”. He mentions 
a bird called the hawdy, which “speaks better than a 
parrot”. Presumably a mynah is meant (cf. A. Roberts, 
Birds of South Africa, 1940, pl. xlvii). Al-Kazwint men- 
tions a similar bird in Sumatra, calling it hawdri, 
“smaller than a pigeon, with a white belly, black wings, 
red claws and a yellow beak”. Sofala, too, has white, 
red (or yellow) and green parrots (cf. Roberts, pl. xxii, 
but the white parrot would rather be a lourie). Men 
here eat flies, believing that this prevents ophthalmia, 
and he notes that they do not suffer from it. 

Abu ’1-Fid@ (672-732/1273-1331) makes only the 
briefest mention of the location of Sofala. Al-Dimashki 
(ca. 725/1325) mentions Sofala three times, citing 
Aristotle for an “oil stone ... red with a bluish light; 
touched by oil, it is changed for the worse, the oil 
going right to the centre. It comes from Sofala of 
Zandj. When it is rubbed over a garment stained 
with oil, it removes all traces immediately.” 

Ibn Battiita visited Kilwa briefly in 732/1331, after 
short stops at Zayla‘, Mogadishu and Mombasa. A 
merchant told him that Sofala was half a month’s 
march away. “Between Sofala and Yuff in the coun- 
try of the Limis is a month’s march. Powdered gold 
is brought from Yuff to Sofala.” This is possibly a 
confused memory of Nupe in Nigeria, several thou- 
sand miles away, and unconnected by any known 
caravan route. Yuff and Limis have never been iden- 
tified, nor is Limis recognisable as a Bantu root. 

Ibn Battita relates a long anecdote about the gen- 
erosity of a sultan of Kilwa, al-Hasan b. Sulayman, 
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known as Abu ’l-Mawahib, and how he gave a beg- 
gar a present of his own clothes, together with slaves 
and ivory. Ibn Battita comments with palpable acid- 
ity, as if his own hopes had been dashed: “In this 
country the majority of presents are of ivory: gold is 
very seldom given.” This sultan, al-Hasan b. Sulayman 
(ca. 1310-33) is known from the Akhbar Kulwa (see 
below), from an inscription in the Husuni (sc. Ar. 
hisn) Palace in Kilwa, from many copper coins, and 
from five gold pieces in his name, the only gold coins 
so far known to have been minted at Kilwa. They 
were reported to the British Museum only in 1990. 
It has thus become possible to interpret Ibn Battita’s 
en passant remark as referring to coin. Since much of 
Kilwa, and of other larger sites in eastern Africa, have 
not yet been fully excavated, the subject is one that 
must be treated with great caution. Nevertheless, this 
gold could only have come from Sofala. 

Hamd Allah Mustawfi related that Sofala of Zandj 
has a cavern measuring 500 parasangs in every direc- 
tion. Because of shifting sands and the heat and arid- 
ity, the country is not thickly inhabited. 

Ibn al-Wardi (ca. 740/1340) says that “golden 
Sofala” adjoins the land of Zandj. The inhabitants 
work vast iron deposits, which are sold to Indians, 
who make it into steel swords and tools. Gold is found 
under the soil in great abundance, with numerous 
nuggets weighing as much as two or three mithkak. 
Nevertheless, the people of the country only wear cop- 
per ornaments, esteeming copper more than gold. The 
land of Sofala adjoins the land of the Wakwak. 

Ibn Khaldiin is very laconic. Sofala lies east (sc. 
south) of Makdashii (sc. Mogadishu), adjoining Wak- 
wak. Bakuwi speaks of the land of Zandj, famous for 
its gold mines. He speaks also of a bird called hawari, 
like al-Kazwini above, that speaks better than a par- 
rot. The mu‘allim or shipmaster Sulayman al-Mahri 
(early 10th/16th century) locates Sofala at about 18° S., 
a very accurate observation, since correctly it is 18° 13°. 

About 1490 Sofala was visited by Pedro da Covilha. 
His journeys, starting from Portugal, and travelling 
along the coast of Arabia to eastern Africa, back to 
Cairo, whence to India, and then returning to Ethiopia, 
where he was detained, have been related and traced 
in detail by E. Axelson. Before proceeding to Ethiopia 
he encountered a Rabbi from Beja in Portugal, who 
carried back—so it seems—an account of the intelli- 
gence which Covilha had gathered to the king of 
Portugal. Covilha’s report, if it were written down, 
has not survived; it was perhaps destroyed like much 
else when the Torre do Tombo, the archives of 
Portugal, succumbed to the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. 
Covilha was never allowed to return to Portugal. 

He was not the first European traveller to visit 
south-east Africa. Ahmad b. Madjid records in two 
verses of a nautical treatise dated 18 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
866/13 September 1462: “It is said that in former 
days the ships of the Franks came to Madagascar and 
to the coast of Zandj and Western India, according to 
what the Franks say.” Ferrand considered that the 
verses seemed to allude to the voyage of Pseudo- 
Brocardus, who is probably William Adam O.P., in 
the first half of the 14th century. He recorded mer- 
catores vero et homines fide digni passim ultra versus meridiem 
procedebant, usque ad loca ubi asserebant polum antarticum 
quinquaginta (sc. triginta) quatuor gradibus elevan. (The ques- 
tion is treated s.v. ZANDJ.) 

On his first voyage, Vasco da Gama bypassed Sofala 
and Kilwa, seeking a pilot to take him to India, with- 
out success at Mombasa, and then finding one at 
Malindi. He had learnt, nevertheless, of the gold of 








Sofala, and this was the object of Cabral’s voyage in 
1500-4. He first visited India, and the visit to Sofala 
amounted to no more than a reconnaissance. The 
attempt to found a fetoria, commonly factory, that is 
to say, a trading agency, failed. Vasco da Gama’s sec- 
ond voyage in 1502 had as its main object the humil- 
iation of Calicut, with the tapping of the riches of 
Sofala as a subsidiary aim. Gama himself proceeded 
to Kilwa, and subjected the ruler to the payment of 
tribute. On his return to Lisbon in September 1503 
he went in procession, first, some say, to the cathe- 
dral, others to the royal palace. Damiaio de Goes 
relates how a page walked before him, carrying in a 
water bowl the 1,200 mithkals of the tribute of Kilwa. 
With them were the jewels that he had also taken 
from Kilwa, and supplemented by a further 800 
mithkals of gold from Cananor and Cochin. That the 
page carried them in a water-bowl suggests plausibly 
that he carried coin and not unminted gold. At the 
king’s orders, these provided materials for a custédia 
or monstrance for the Jeroénimos monastery at Belém, 
from which Gama had set out for the descobrimento of 
India, and where he and the poet Camés are buried. 
It is now the most splendid exhibit in the Museu 
Nacional de Arte Antiga in Lisbon. The inscription 
on the base states: 

O MVITO ALTO PRICIPE E PODEROSO SE- 

HOR REI DO MANUEL I A MDOU FAZER 

DO OURO E DAS FARIAS DE QILVA AQUA- 

BOU E CCCCCVI 

“The most high Prince and mighty Lord King Dom 

Manuel I ordered the making from the gold and 

tribute of Kilwa. Completed in 1506” 

Thus gold from Sofala is exhibited today far-off in 
Europe. The account also attests, it seems, that Cana- 
nor and Cochin were outlets for the Sofala gold. 

In 1505 Francisco d’Almeida was commissioned to 
set out with a fleet to set up fortresses at Kilwa and 
at Sofala. He set out in March or April, but the ves- 
sel whose crew was to occupy Sofala sank in the 
Tagus. Eventually Pero d’Anhaya reached Kilwa with 
six ships, carrying materials for building a fort simi- 
lar to Sado Jorge de Mina, now Elmina in Ghana. 
After suffering a series of misfortunes, they crept up 
the river. They were received by the Shaykh Yisuf, 
the governor, a member of the royal family of Kilwa, 
who was eighty years of age and blind. His house 
was richly furnished, with Indian silks and cloth, ivory 
and gold, filling the Portuguese with cupidity. By 
November a fort had been built of local materials 
and houses for the factor and his staff. Vessels also 
had been seized at sea, and prisoners slaughtered. At 
first trade prospered, but the atrocities committed by 
the Portuguese resulted in an attack on the fort. The 
locals were aided by fever among the Portuguese, 
whose numbers were halved. In December 1506 Nujiio 
Vaz Pereira was sent to restore peace and normalise 
relations. 

In the meantime, Diogo da Alcogova had sent a 
favourable report to the king. The gold, he said, came 
from an inland kingdom, Vealanga, 30-36 days’ jour- 
ney from the coast. There the miners dig out the 
earth in tunnels. They cook the earth in pots, sepa- 
rating it from the gold. Barros (Dec. i, Bk. x, ch. i) 
says that the kingdom of Sofala is over 650 leagues 
in circumference. It is so thickly populated that the 
elephants are leaving it. The locals say that every 
year four or five thousand die, which explains how 
they can send so great a quantity of ivory to India. 
The gold mines are at Manica, some fifty leagues 
west of Sofala. The gold is gathered in dust or in 
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nuggets. There are also more distant mines in the king- 
dom of Butua. It has a fortress built of hewn stones, 
laid dry, without cement. It had an inscription over 
the gate which educated Muslim merchants did not 
know how to read. (No inscriptions have so far been 
found in the area.) There are other similar erections, 
which the local call symbaoe, sc. zimbabwe, house of stone. 

At the beginning of the 16th century, Sofala was 
highly prosperous. There was, however, no room for 
the Portuguese in the equity, and slowly the gold 
trade, and that in ivory, declined or moved north- 
ward to a series of small ports. Ca. 1517-18 Duarte 
Barbosa summarised the coastal trade. Cotton cloth, 
silk, beads were brought from Malindi and Mombasa, 
and bought in Sofala, being “paid for in gold at such 
a price that those merchants departed well pleased, 
which gold they give by weight”. 

In the 1950s the Central African Archives initiated 
a series which was published in Portuguese and Eng- 
lish, Documents on the Portuguese in Mozambique and Cen- 
tral Africa, 1497-1840. The first eight volumes reached 
1589 only. There was then a hiatus in publication, 
until in 1989 a ninth volume appeared, taking the 
series up to 1615. This most valuable project was 
necessarily selective, containing as it does documents 
from Goa, Portugal, Rome and Spain. The first eight 
have very numerous references to local payments for 
salaries and goods in Sofala, Mozambique and Kilwa. 
Mozambique superseded Sofala as the main port of 
call in 1507. The ninth volume is more concerned 
with local affairs. 

The payments are generally shown in gold mithkals, 
and even in half- or quarter-mithkals. One list of staff 
payments at Sofala in 1508, expressed in mithkals, 
regrets the absence of dinheiro (ordinary coin) to dis- 
charge them. This would make one think that mithkals 
were still coined, but no pieces of this nature have so 
far been found other than those of al-Hasan b. Sulay- 
man mentioned above. Some payments are shown in 
two currencies, both mithkals and reais (commonly 
reals), One entry records a payment of 108 silver 
mithkals, of which no coined specimens have ever been 
reported. In 1513 gold was imported in square pieces 
from Dalacca. The toponym is unidentified, and it 
would be strange if the Dahlak Islands were meant. 
In 1515-16 a payment is recorded in ouro por amoedar, 
gold for coining, that is, in nuggets or uncoined gold. 
There are further references to uncoined gold, oth- 
ers where it is not specified whether the mithkals were 
minted or not. In 1536 Lisbon sent specially-made 
mithkal weights to Sofala, which could suggest that a 
mint was established there. There is no mention of 
any such in the Documentos. The subject is veiled in 
mystery. It would seem strange that in the 17th cen- 
tury payment was made in mithkals if they were no 
longer minted, when the Portuguese were able to 
establish mints for Portuguese issues in Goa (1510), 
Malacca (1511), and Chaul, Diu and Bassein in the 
17th century, of which the typology is well reported. 
A record of 1574, however, laments the decline of 
the Sofala gold trade, stating that funds for the upkeep 
of Sofala came from India. 

Early Portuguese narratives, and some European 
scholars, have located at Sofala the Biblical Ophir, 
from which the fleets of Solomon and of Hiram of 
Tyre brought back cargoes of gold, silver, ivory, apes 
and peacocks (I Kings x. 22; Il Chronicles ix. 21). 
In a well-known passage of Paradise lost Milton speaks 
of “Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind,/ and Sofala 
thought Ophir ...” (xi, 399-400). Modern historians 
see no connection. 








Ancient Sofala was on an island, whereas the 
Portuguese fort was built on the mainland, with a vil- 
lage adjacent. In 1764 it was 252 fathoms long, and 
60 broad; there were thirty-five houses, one of stone 
and lime, two of wood with tiled roofs, and thirty- 
two of wood with thatched roofs. The ancient site was 
visited and photographed by Professor Eric Axelson 
in 1958. All that was left was an islet a few metres 
long and wide, protruding from the sea. There was 
some débris of stone, but most of it had been taken 
to build Beira cathedral. It remains only as an adven- 
turous opportunity for underwater archaeologists. In 
1889 the authors of the Elementos para un diccionario 
chorographico da provincia de Mogambique wrote the melan- 
choly words: “the district of Sofala, so rich in historical 
memories, is now poverty-stricken and abandoned.” 
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SOFIA [see sorya]. 

SOFTA (Greek Suké; Armenian Siga, Sigui; 
Frankish Nessekin; Arabic Sukayn, a fortress (Softa 
Kalesi), on the border of Cilicia Tracheia with 
Pamphylia, in present-day southern Turkey, 16 
km/10 miles east of Anamur [9.v.] near to the fishing- 
port of Bozyazi (ancient Nagidos), and the classical 
site of Arsinoé (Maras Harabeleri). The fortress occu- 
pies the top of a conical feature about a mile from 
the Mediterranean Sea. The fortifications consist of an 
upper and lower bailey, enclosed by a single enceinte 
punctuated with round and square towers. The main 
entrance to the castle was via a gateway on the north- 
ern side of the upper bailey. The best-preserved fea- 
tures of the site are the keep in the highest part of 
the upper bailey, and the gateway and salients in the 
wall separating the two baileys. The latest of several 
distinct building programmes probably dates from 
the end of the 5th/I1th century. The castle was in 
Byzantine hands from the end of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, when it was besieged by the Arabs, until the 
end of the 6th/12th century, after which there appears 
to have been at least one period of Armenian occu- 
pancy. Softa was probably one of several Pamphylian 
and Cilician castles which Ibn Bibi says were acquired 
in 621/1225 by the Rim Saldjak atabeg of Antalya, 
Mubariz al-Din Artukush Beg. In the 8th/15th cen- 
tury it was acquired by the Karamanids with the help 
of the Venetians, who knew it as Sequin or Sechino. 
Thereafter it came under Ottoman control. 
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SOFTA (r., orthography 5.w,ft.A), a name given to 
students of the theological, legal and other 
sciences in the madrasa [¢.v.] system of Ottoman 
Turkey. A parallel form is sikhie, in Persian literally 
“burnt, aflame (i.e. with the love of God or of learn- 
ing)”, which seems to be the earlier form; the rela- 
tionship between the two words, if any, is unclear 
(see Sh. Sami, K@miis-i turki, Istanbul 1318/1900-1, ii, 
839 col. 3; Redhouse, Turkish and English dict., 1087, 
1192). The term soffa was applied to students in the 
earlier stages of their education; when a student 
became qualified to act as a mud or repétiteur [see 
MUSTAMLI], he qualified as a danishmend. 

Softas from the Istanbul madrasas are frequently 
mentioned in Ottoman history from the 10th/16th 
century onwards as an unruly mob element in the 
capital, provoking or participating in several uprisings 
there. Thus their role is mentioned in the Radjab 
1011/January 1603 revolt of the former Shaykh al- 
Islam Sun‘ Allah Efendi and the Sipahis [¢.v.] against 
the Janissaries and Sultan Mehemmed III [¢.v.]; in 
the Rabr I 1115/July 1703 one against the Shaykh 
al-Islam Feyd Allah Efendi and Mustafa III [g.v.]; in 
the Rabi II 1293/May 1876 revolt against Sultan 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the Grand Vizier Mahmiid Nedim 
Pasha [q.vv.]; and the Rabi‘ I 1327/April 1909 counter- 
revolutionary mutiny of part of the army against the 
Committee of Union and Progress (the so-called 3/. 
Mart wak‘asi) (see Mustafa Akdag, Tiirkiye tarihinde ... 
medreseli isyantari, in Ist. Univ. Iktisat Fak. Mecm., xi 
[1949-50], 361-87; B. Lewis, The emergence of modem 
Turkey, London 1961, 156-, 21; SJ. and E.K. Shaw, 
History of the Ottoman empire and modem Turkey, Cambridge 
1976-7, I, 133, ii, 162-3, 279-82). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 

the article): Pakalin, iii, 252; Gibb and Bowen, ii, 

146, 202; JA art. Soffa (T. Yazaci). 

(C.E, Boswortu) 

SOFYA, the Ottoman form for Sofia, the pres- 
ent-day capital of Bulgaria [gv]. 

It is situated in the southern part of the Sofia plain 
at an altitude of 550 m/1,800 feet, at the foot of the 
mountains VitoSa and Ljulin; it has a temperate con- 
tinental climate; a number of affluents of the river 
Iskar run through the city; there are many mineral 
springs; and it lies on the main road between Central 
Europe and Istanbul, and that between Vidin on the 
Danube and Thessaloniki. 

Its successive names were Serdnopolis (Thracian 
population); Serdica (Roman name), Ulpia Serdica 
(from the second quarter of the 2nd century A.D.); 
Triadica (Byzantine name); Sredec (Bulgarian name, 
from the 9th century); Atralissa (in al-Idrisi); and Sofia 
(from the second half of the 14th century, after the 
name of the St. Sophia church). 

It has been populated for seven millennia, and there 
are remnants dating from the Neolithic, Chalcolithic, 
and the Bronze Age. The Thracian tribe of the Serds 
fell under the rule of the Romans at the beginning 
of the first century A.D. The city was granted the 
rights of a municipality; it became the centre of a 
theme and was later included alternately in the 
provinces of Thrace and of Inner Dacia. Constantine 
the Great issued some of his edicts here. The 
Oecumenical Council of Serdica took place in 343. 
In 809 the city was conquered by Khan Krum (803- 
14) and incorporated in the Bulgarian state. 

In 1385 (or 1382), following a siege, the city was 
captured by the Ottomans. Towards the middle of 
the 15th century, the Ottomans chose Sofia to become 
the centre of the Rumeli beylerbeihk, which encom- 
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passed the majority of the Ottoman European pos- 
sessions. At its head was the beylerbeyi (minimiran, with 
the rank of a pasha; from the 16th century, a wezir), 
assisted by his own diwdn which had judicial and 
administrative functions. Until the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, Sofia was the actual capital of the European terri- 
tories of the Ottoman state, hence considered as such 
by both Ottomans and West Europeans at the ume. 

Sofia was the centre of a kada’. The wide prerog- 
atives of the kadi are made clear by the records in 
the szdjills preserved in the Oriental Department at 
the National Library of SS. Cyril and Methodius in 
Sofia (56 volumes dating from 1550 to the end of 
the 19th century). 

Ewliya Celebi attributed special attention to the 
Ottoman functionaries residing in Sofia. First among 
them ranked the shari‘a judge, a molla with 500 akées 
daily payment, assisted by a muhdirbashi, scribes, a 
muhtesib and a pazarbashi. Ewliya also spoke of a miifti, 
a nakib iil-eshraf, a ketkhuda of the sipahis, a serdar of 
the Janissaries and a kethhiida of the city. Over all 
these functionaries was the Pasha. Among the power- 
ful Ottoman notables, the first ayén of Sofia come to 
the fore in the 17th century. 

At the end of the 18th/beginning of the 19th cen- 
turies, the city suffered from the anarchy of internecine 
warfare and especially from the Kirdjali attacks of the 
horde of Kara Feyd. In the 18th century, Bitola 
became the usual place of residence of the Rumeli 
beylerbeyi, while Sofia was ruled by his miitesellim; from 
1836 the seat of the beylerbeyi was moved to Bitola; 
after the Crimean War, 1853-6, the city decayed, and 
from 1864 was degraded to a sangjak within the 
Danube wilayet. Sofia was captured by the Russian 
troops on 23 December 1877/4 January 1878; on 22 
March/3 April 1879 Sofia was chosen as the capital 
of the Principality of Bulgaria. 

The varying fate of the thousand-year old city has 
laid its seal upon the composition of its population. 
The Romanised Thracian population was gradually 
replaced by a Bulghar one. After the Ottoman con- 
quest, Muslims settled in the city for the first time: 
there was a garrison, Muslim religious functionaries 
and officials, as well as craftsmen and merchants. But 
according to Bertrand de la Broquiére (1433), Sofia 
was still a Bulgarian town. The “Long Campaign” of 
John Hunyadi and Vladislav I, king of Hungary, in 
the autumn of 1443, brought real disaster to the local 
population. At their retreat, the Ottomans applied 
scorched earth tactics; at their recapture of the city, 
the population, and especially the Christian élite, 
suffered from severe punitive measures. 

Tax registers from the 16th century recorded an 
already preponderant position for the Muslim popu- 
lation in Sofia, both in terms of numbers and in the 
economy of the city. This phenomenon was the result 
of a migration wave from the east and of Islamisation 
of local people. A clear tendency of population growth 
due to natural increase emerges with the Muslims 
gaining the numerical superiority. But the populous 
villages around Sofia remained largely Bulgarian. Until 
the 19th century, the correlation between the groups 
of the population in the entire region remained 
stable—the Muslims were 12%, but in the city they 
prevailed over the Christians. There appeared Yiniks 
in the region of Sofia (Nadéken). The economic and 
political decline of the city in the 19th century brought 
about a still further withdrawal of the Muslim popu- 
lation from the city. After the Russo-Ottoman War 
of 1877-8, virtually the entire Muslim population aban- 
doned Sofia. 





All travellers noted that in the 15th-18th centuries, 
Sofia was a well-populated city and they paid par- 
ticular attention to the diversity in the ethnic and 
religious composition of its population. Apart from the 
Orthodox Bulgarians, they mention Greeks. The city 
was also inhabited by Jews, both Romaniot and Ash- 
kenazim. Their numbers increased considerably in 
the 16th century after the influx of the Spanish Jews, 
the Sephardim. Sofia became then one of the cities 
with a significant Jewish community. There was a 
synagogue in the city from at least A.D. 967. The 
number of Monophysite Armenians in the city during 
Ottoman rule increased following several migrations 
of Armenians from Poland, Plovdiv, Nakhiéevan, and 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire; in the 17th 
century there already existed a Georgian community. 
The sources identify also a small group of Adem tayfe, 
Armenians from the eastern provinces bordering on 
Persia, who were engaged in interregional trade within 
the Ottoman Empire. Sofia was one of the Balkan 
cities where, beginning with the 14th century, Ragusans 
settled. About the middle of the 15th century, they 
had a church and estates in the centre of the city, 
that is, something like a makalle of their own; towards 
the end of the 17th century, the community of the 
Catholic Ragusans declined. Gypsies, both Muslims 
and non-Muslims, are mentioned among the inhabi- 
tants of the city for the first time in the 16th century. 

Following the established traditions in the Islamic 
and Ottoman town, all ethno-religious groups in Sofia 
lived in their separate mahalles (at the end of the 16th 
century~-25 Muslim and 14 non-Muslim mahalles, 2 
zawiyes and 3 gema‘ats). Ottoman documentation shows, 
however, that from the 17th century onwards, the 
strict segregation of the population in separate mahalles 
in Sofia was not infrequently violated. Muslim mahalles 
were usually represented by the imams, and from the 
19th century by the mukkt@rs. The functions of the 
mahalles in Sofia were related to taxation, maintenance 
of the public security through mutual guarantees, 
observance of public and family morality, maintenance 
of the places of worship and the functionaries in them, 
and religious charities through the mahalle waki/s. 

The Orthodox Christians, Jews, Armenians and 
Catholics in Sofia were regarded by the authorities 
as internally independent autonomous communities 
grouped around their own religious leaders (an 
Orthodox bishop, subordinate to the Oecumenical 
Patriarch in Constantinople; a Catholic bishop, etc.), 
and they participated in taking decisions related to 
problems regarding the whole city. 

Thus according to Ottoman defiers from 930/ 1523-4, 
915 Muslims (that is, ordinary tax-payers, low reli- 
gious functionaries and some military men, bachelors 
and men with some form of disability) and 317 Chris- 
tians had been registered in the city, which makes a 
total population of about 6,000; in 1544-5, 1,325 Mus- 
lims, 173 non-Muslims, as well as 88 Jews, that is, 
over 8,000 inhabitants; towards the end of the 16th 
century, 1,017 Muslims (without military men), 257 non- 
Muslims, 127 Jews and 37 Gypsies, that is, over 9,000 
inhabitants. According to the Catholic Propaganda 
around 1580, there lived in Sofia about 150 Catholics, 
mainly Ragusans; in 1640 (according to Petar Bogdan) 
there were 58. The same author indicated that there 
lived in the city 30,000 Muslims, 25,000 Orthodox 
Christians, 15,000 Jews, and 1,600 Armenians. A num- 
ber of Western European observers point out that, in 
the 18th century, Sofia had about 70,000 inhabitants; 
at the beginning of the 19th century they were only 
45-50,000. The sdindmes of 1872-3 record 3,065 Mus- 
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lim households and 1,737 non-Muslim ones, that is, 
over 35,000 people. According to the first census of 
the Principality of Bulgaria in 1881, there lived in 
Sofia 20,501, including 535 Turks, 13,195 Bulgarians, 
4,146 Jews, 1,061 Armenians and 778 Gypsies. 

The high Sofia plain, surrounded by pastures and 
forests, is a densely populated agrarian countryside, 
with over 200 villages, where many categories of popu- 
lation with specific military and police duties, as well 
as production obligations, were represented—woynuks, 
derwentis, djelebs, ma‘dengjis. Agrarian production, cattle- 
breeding and metal production were directed mainly 
towards the big consuming and producing centre, 
Sofia, as well as towards the vast imperial markets 
and supplies for the army. The numerous population 
in the administrative and military centre and its posi- 
tion on the crossroad of two highways stimulated the 
economic development of the city, which was also 
stimulated by the emergence of a number of work- 
shops during the Ottoman period. 

At the beginning of the 16th century, Sofia was a 
khass of the sultan. Local trade and production were 
regulated through the law of the bag from the 16th 
century. Between the 15th and 17th centuries, Sofia 
was the largest import-export base for the caravan 
trade of Ragusa in Bulgaria. It was mainly crafts 
related to the processing of metals, wool and hides, 
that flourished. The famous red and yellow hides, 
called kordovans and bugarins, were produced here. 

Craftsmen and merchants were a major element in 
the city. At the beginning of the 16th century, these 
were 294 Muslims and 78 non-Muslims; in the mid- 
dle of the century, 347 and 130 respectively, and 
towards the end of the century, 474 Muslim craftsmen 
and 131 non-Muslims, belonging to 132 crafts. Djelebs 
had an important role in the city, too. The esnaf or 
trade guilds [see sinF] were established in the 16th 
century. Along with the representatives of the ‘askeris, 
there were also ‘ulema’: mu‘allims, khatibs, sheykhs and 
dervishes from various farikats, and, above all, imams 
and miiedhdhins. According to Ottoman registers, only 
in the course of the 16th century did their number 
increase from about 30 to over 110. 

Sofia is one of the few living Late Antique cities. 
Some of the monuments of Late Antiquity have been 
preserved until today: the rotunda of St. George, the 
church of St. Sophia and parts of the fortress walls. 
After the city fell under Ottoman control, Sofia came 
under the influence of the Islamo-Levantine culture. 
The architecture of the city, however, preserved both 
the Antique and the Mediaeval heritage, which was 
enriched by another important element, the Islamic 
one. 

Under the Ottomans, the city lost its fortification 
walls. The Ottoman city spread in width, the houses 
having large courtyards with lots of verdure, hiding 
the muddy mediaeval streets and plain houses. For a 
long time, however, the fortress wall marked the area 
and the established planning of Antiquity: the main 
streets were in fact the road-beds of the highways 
crossing Sofia in its centre, close to the mineral spring. 
Thus the ancient and mediaeval centre became the 
centre of Ottoman Sofia, too. It was locked between 
the imaginary triangle formed by the dome of the 
church of St. Nedelja, where the relics of the Serbian 
king Milutin are kept, the cupola of the synagogue, 
and the minaret of the monumental Banabashi mosque. 
These three sanctuaries symbolise the Levantine spirit 
of the Ottoman city in the Balkans, and delineate the 
Ottoman centre, which was only the new attire of 
the ancient and of the present centre of Sofia. 











Being the centre of Rumeli in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, Sofia became the site of building activities 
of a number of high Ottoman officials and acquired 
the appearance of an Ottoman city. Most of the 
important religious buildings as well as of utilitarian 
premises, built by the Ottomans, were beyond the 
boundaries of old Sofia; they had become the nuclei 
of separate town parts, connected rather with the 
incoming and outgoing arteries. 

In Ottoman Sofia, regular street planning was not 
followed; the domestic housing architecture was very 
poor. Considerable changes came about in the 17th 
century. Along with the more solid houses, and those 
with a more complicated structure, such as two- 
storeyed houses with tiled roofs, the number of the 
rich serails in Sofia grew, too. Ewliya Celebi men- 
tions those of Ya‘kib Agha, Kodja Mehmed Agha, 
Kodja Peltek Ya‘kib Cawiish, Ganat Efendi and 
Durganli Agha; the splendour of the Pasha’s konak 
(today part of the building of the National Art Gallery) 
is emphasised as well. 

Following usual practice, the Ottomans converted 
some churches into mosques. It seems that the first 
was the church of St. Demetrius, converted into Fethi 
Djami‘ in the beginning of the 16th century; in the 
16th century the church of St. Sophia was converted 
into the Siyawush Pasha Djami‘; and the church of 
St. George into the Gil Djami‘. But the majority of 
the Muslim sanctuaries were the result of the activities 
of high Ottoman officials, local notables and zealous 
ordinary Muslims. 

In the middle of the 15th century, Mahmiid Pasha 
built the Biiyik Djami‘ with 8 lead domes (today the 
National Archaeology Museum of Bulgaria). A century 
later, the great Ottoman architect Sinan [g.v.] planned 
the “maret complex of Sofu Mehmed Pasha, compris- 
ing a monumental stone mosque, the Black Mosque, 
with one of the largest domes in the Balkans (today 
the church of the Seven Saints), a medrese with 16 
rooms, a library, a hamaém, a caravanserai, a mekteb 
and a kitchen. According to Ottoman tax registers, 
towards the middle of the 16th century there were 4 
Friday mosques and 31 mesdjids in Sofia, while towards 
the end of the century there were 8 Friday mosques 
and 37 mesdjids. The sdlnames of the second half of 
the 19th century record 44 Muslim places of worship 
(mosques) in Sofia. There are data about 3 wakif 
libraries in Sofia: of Sofu Mehmed Pasha in the com- 
plex of the Black Mosque; one in the complex at the 
Banabashi Djami‘, belonging to Seyfullah Efendi; and 
one more. Among the manuscripts from these libraries 
that are kept in the Oriental Department, the collec- 
tions of the miifii Mustafa b. Mehmed and of ‘Abd 
al-Fettah stand out. In the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, 8 mu‘allim-khanes and 2 medreses were registered; 
according to the sa/names of the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, the mektebs were 20, while the medreses, the mek- 
teb-t riishdiyye and the mekteb-i sabiyan were 6 altogether. 
Official records provide information about four tirbes 
and zdwiyes in the middle of the 16th century. Ewliya 
Celebi’s travel account, however, contains detailed 
information about a number of other places of wor- 
ship related to various #arikats situated in Sofia and 
its outskirts. 

There were also places of worship of the non- 
Muslim population in the city. The churches were in 
the centre of the city and, according to Stefan Gerlach 
(16th century), were 12 in number; in the 19th cen- 
tury there were 8. The ring of small monasteries 
around Sofia (25) was praised as the Mount Athos of 
Sofia. The newly-built churches in the Ottoman period 
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were St. Kral and St. Nikola the Great; there is more 
information, however, on repaired and newly-painted 
churches. They had a modest appearance, small 
single-naved basilicas, an architectural type that was 
dominant even before the Ottoman conquest and 
which was very convenient in the conditions of limited 
financial resources of the Orthodox and of the sharia 
restrictions. The lesser religious communities had their 
places of worship in the centre of the city as well: 
synagogues for the three Jewish communities from the 
beginning of the 16th century; the Armenian church 
of the Holy Virgin from the 17th century; and a 
Catholic church was established in the second half of 
the [5th century. The educational institutions of the 
non-Muslim communities functioned, too. 

The Sofia bazaar, the heart of the city, was well- 
developed. The specialised sits and markets formed 
a dense network in the central part of the city; in 
the course of time, it spread to the residential quar- 
ters as well and drew them into the common eco- 
nomic rhythm of the city in the modern times. The 
busiest among them were Bandbashi carshi, where the 
Jewish one was situated too, the markets of the 
butchers, the cobblers, the saddlers, the goldsmiths, 
the Sheytdn éarshi, the Yazidji one and the Sungurlar 
one; beginning from the |8th century, a Greek market 
is mentioned in the Ottoman documents. Specialised 
markets—the Salt Market, where salt from Wallachia 
was offered, the Honey Market, the Rice Market, the 
Horse Market, and others—also existed. According to 
Ottoman registers from towards the end of the 16th 
century, there were in the city about a thousand work- 
shops, taverns and other industrial enterprises like a 
tannery, utilising the drainage from the hot mineral 
public bath, candleworks, the wakif of El-Hadjdj 
Bayram, water mills, a mint (from the middle of the 
16th century to the middle of the 17th century, and, 
occasionally, until the first quarter of the 18th cen- 
tury), a workshop for the fermented drink boza, ice 
works and an establishment for roasting and grind- 
ing coffee for the use of retail dealers. 

In 1506 the beylerbeyi Yahya Pasha built the largest 
bezistén in the Balkans (44 workshops inside and 101 
outside it), and a magnificent mineral bath, which 
Hans Dernschwam compared to the Pantheon. The 
big caravanserais are also indicative of the economic 
prosperity of the city. Foreign travellers describe the 
enormous caravanserai of Siydwush Pasha, the cara- 
vanserai at the ‘mdret of Kogja Mehmed Pasha, the cara- 
vanserais of Hagq@i Boga, of Khidir Cawiish, of Ibas 
Bey and of Mewlana Ala’tddin. The “marets of Kodja 
Mehmed Pasha, of Siyawush Pasha, and others also had 
an important role in economic life. After the 17th 
century, the functions of caravanserais were overtaken 
by the private khdns, which were among the most 
impressive buildings of the time: the Celebi khan, 
Slioniska khan, Eskt khan, Mahmiid Pasha khan, Kiitiik khan, 
and Cohagji khan, the largest civil building, with a 
mosque dating from the 18th century. The functions 
of the dezistén were assumed by private maghazas (ware- 
houses). 

Even in Antiquity, Sofia had a very good water- 
supply and sanitation system. Water from the Vitosha 
mountain was taken into the city through a water- 
main, maintained in a very good condition by wakifs 
throughout the Ottoman period. The famous mineral 
spring in the centre of the city was canalised in the 
2nd century A.D. and the reservoir was used until 
1912. On a large territory around it were built the 
city thermal baths, replaced by an impressive Turkish 
bath. 





The construction and upkeep of all these religious 
and utilitarian premises, as well as those of edu- 
cation, culture, etc., were maintained through the 
wakifs of both distinguished and ordinary citizens of 
Sofia. 

Sofia declined in the 19th century. Terrible earth- 
quakes in 1818, and especially in 1858, destroyed the 
city. Most of the houses, as well as mosques and cara- 
vanserais, were razed. Nearly all minarets fell down. 
Some reconstruction works were carried out under 
Rasin Pasha and Es‘ad Pasha: new productions were 
started, the construction of the railway between Sofia 
and Plovdiv was begun, the minarets were raised 
again. 

Eminent personalities related to life in Ottoman 
Sofia are the famous governors and wakif founders 
Mesih Voyvoda, Kodja Mehmed Pasha, Kodja 
Mahmiid Pasha, Siyawush Pasha, El-Hadjdj Bayram 
Pasha, Khiisrew Pasha. The city toponyms have pre- 
served the name of Mewlana Shudja‘, kadi of Sofia, 
and founder of a wakif, of the Sofia kadi Seyfullah 
Efendi, who founded a medrese in Sofia in 1570/71 
next to the Bandbashi mosque built by him, too; of 
Sarukhan Bey, Kara Danishmend and Hadjdji Hamza. 
A number of Ottoman writers, poets and religious 
functionaries were born or lived in Sofia, thus turn- 
ing it into one of the most important centres of Otto- 
man culture in the Balkans in the 16th century: Ahmed 
Hadjdji; ‘Abdi Efendi; Hekim-zade Subht, son of the 
wezir Sinan. Distinguished figures of the 17th century 
were Ibrahim Efendi, a scholar and judge, born and 
buried in Sofia; Pasha Mehmed Efendi, a native of 
Gelibolu, who wrote studies in the field of law, was 
a poet and a translator of Persian poetry; and the 
poet Sofyawr Wahid Mehmed Celebi. 

Among the religious functionaries connected with 
Sofia stands out Bali Efendi. According to his vita, 
he was “a scholar and a saint, expert in the hidden 
and the manifest, with perfect disciples”, one who 
“created wonderful works and various noble books, 
nsales and precious commentaries” among which a 
commentary on the treatise of Ibn ‘Arabi and one 
on the basic principles of the Khalweti order; and 
poems with a didactic content. This Siff mystic and 
preacher was also an outstanding and extreme sup- 
porter of orthodoxy, closely related to the central 
authorities, struggling against the heterodox sects in 
Deli Orman, Dobrudja and Thrace. The vita describes 
him as a saintly man; from other sources, we know 
that he died in 1553. On his grave near Sofia, which 
is still equally revered by Muslims and Christians, the 
kadi ‘Abd iil-Rahman b. ‘Abd uil-‘Aziz constructed a 
mosque and a zdwiye, while the village which devel- 
oped was named Bali Efendi (now KnjazZevo). Donors 
to the wakif were the minmiran of Buda, Mustafa 
Pasha, Mesith Voyvoda and other distinguished Muslims 
from the city of Sofia. Balt Efendi himself founded a 
zawiye in Sofia. 

After Sofia became the capital of the Principality 
of Bulgaria, almost its entire Muslim population left, 
and only a few monuments of Islamic architecture, 
like the Bandbashi Djami, still functioning as a place 
of worship, were preserved. Sofia is the seat of the 
Mifeilik in Bulgaria; at different times, there have 
functioned also some educational institutions like the 
Turkish primary school at the end of the 19th and 
beginning of the 20th century, and today, an Islamic 
Religious Institute. The majority of the Ottoman and 
Turkish newspapers in Bulgaria—about 25, including 
those of the religious institutions in the country—were 
published in Sofia; three private Turkish printing 
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houses functioned there. Today, the newspaper Mjusjul- 
mann is published here. 
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SOGHDIA [see at-sucup]. 

SOGUD, modern Turkish S6éuT, a small town of 
northwestern Anatolia, in the classical Bithynia, 
now in the modern Turkish i or province of Bilecik 
[see BmEDIK) (lat. 40° 02' N., long. 30° 10' E., alti- 
tude 650 m/2,132 feet). In Ottoman times it came 
within the wildyet of Khudawendigar or Bursa [q.vv.]. 
It lies to the south of the Sakarya river [g.v.] between 
Lefke and Eskisehir, and is a day’s journey from each 
of these places (Djthan-ntima). Ségiid lies at the mouth 
of a mountain gorge, very deep and very narrow, 
and is built in an amphitheatre. The country round 
the town forms part of the fertile region which forms 
the transition between the central plain of Anatolia 
on the south and the lands on either side of the lower 
course of the Sakarya to the north. It was the country 
of Sultan Ofiii, and is famous in Ottoman history 
as having been the cradle of power of the Ottoman 
dynasty. According to the unanimous tradition of the 
Turkish historians, Ertoghrul, father of ‘Othman, 
received this district as a fief from the Saldjik sultan 
‘Ala’ al-Din; the mountains of Tum4nidj and Ermeni 
were the yayla of the tribe of Ertoghrul and Sogiid 
was their yurt (‘Ashik-Pasha-zade, 4; Urudj Bey, ed. 
Babinger, 7, 83). The sirbe of Ertoghrul is at Sdgitd; 
this tomb has a little cupola and lies two leagues from 
the town, a little to the left of the road to Lefke. 
Tradition still tells that one of the brothers of ‘Othman, 
Sariyati or Sawdji, is buried beside his father; ‘Othman 
himself is also said to be buried in this airbe and not 
at Bursa (Ritter). 

As regards the pre-Ottoman period, we find in the 
Takwim al-tawarikh of Hadjdjt Khalifa the legend that 
the caliph H4rin al-Rashid conquered Ségiid in 
181/797. The name Ségiid is pure Turkish and means 
“willow”; the oldest form seems to have been Ségiid- 
djiik or Ségiitdjiik (thus in the Tewarikh-1 alt ‘Othman, 
ed. Giese, Urudj Bey, and as late as the 18th century, 
Mehmed Edib, cf. also Taeschner, Das anatolische 
Wegenetz, i, 101). 

One of the four gamis of Ségiid is attributed to 
Ertoghrul and another to sultan Mehemmed I. After 
the capture of Constantinople, the town was situated 


on the main route of pilgrimage to Mecca. It was 
never large; in the 17th century Ewliya counted 700 
Turkish houses there, and at the beginning of the 
19th century the number had hardly risen (cf. the 
traveller’s records in Ritter). Towards the end of this 
century, Sami gave 5,000 as the population. After the 
First World War, Ségiid was occupied by the Greek 
army from August 1921 to September 1922. In 1965, 
it had a population of 3,004. 

Bibliography: Wadjdji Khalifa, Djthan-niima, 642, 
656; Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-ndme, iii, 11, 506; von 
Hammer, GOR, i, 45; Ritter, Erdkunde, ix/1, Berlin 
1858, xviii, 622 ff; Cl. Huart, Konia, la ville des der- 
viches tourneurs, Paris 1897, 32-5; Sami, Kami al- 
alam, iv, 2587; Belediyeler yilhgt, Ankara 1950, iii, 
380-3; JA, art. Ségut (Besim Darkot). 

fs (J.-H. Kramers*) 
SOKMEN [see ALP; ARTUKIDS; SHAH-I ARMAN]. 
SOKOLLU MEHMED PASHA, called Tawil 

“the tall” (ca. 1505-79), one of the most famous 
Ottoman Grand Viziers and the only to have held 
this office uninterruptedly under three successive sul- 
tans, from 27 June 1565 to 12 October 1579. 

He was born in Bosnia in the village of Sokolovidi 
(< sokol “falcon”) near the little town of Rudo in the 
kad@ of Vi8egrad into a Serbian family of minor rural 
nobility deriving its name from the village (sc. that of 
Sokolovié > Tkish. Sokollu). It had several branches, 
one of them supplying the second vizier Deli Khosrew 
Pasha (dismissed in 1544) through the dewshirme [q.v.). 
The son of one Dimitriye who eventually converted to 
Islam, his baptismal name was Bayo, and he had three 
brothers according to Serbian tradition, two according 
to the Turkish one. He was educated in the MileSeva 
monastery where an uncle was a monk. 

His career in Ottoman service and his conversion 
(adopting the name Mehmed) was through the dew- 
shirme, he being recruited by Yeshildje Mehmed Beg 
at the relatively late age of 16 to 18, perhaps a sign 
that the recruiting officer attached special value to his 
recruitment. Details about Sokollu’s youth appear in 
the eulogistic Djewahir til-menakib and in various leg- 
ends accruing a posteriori because of his spectacular 
career (see O. Ziroyevic, Mehmed Pascha Sokolli im Lichte 
jugoslavischer Quellen und Uberlieferungen, in Osmanh Arastr- 
malan, iv [1984], 56-67). Brought to Sultan Siileyman 
at Edirne, early in the latter’s reign, he was educated 
in the palace there. According to Mustafa ‘Ali, he 
allegedly took part in the campaign to the two ‘Traks 
under the deflerdér Iskender Celebi (von Hammer, 
Histoire, v, 224-5, 494). Then he entered the Topkapi 
palace and worked in the “interior treasury” (« khazine), 
rising in the hierarchy towards the sultan’s own per- 
son to become rikabdir or groom, ¢cukadar or valet- 
de-chambre and silakd@r or sword-bearer. Using the 
nepotism which he would make a corner-stone of his 
career, he already exercised this in favour of his own 
family, through the intermediacy of the qgjigyedar of 
Bosnia, Ahmed Beg, he had a brother and nephew, 
this last under the guise of Sokollu’s younger brother, 
the future Mustafa Pasha, brought to Istanbul and 
enrolled as pages in the Ghalata palace, and then his 
father, converted to Islam as Djemal tl-Din Sinan 
Beg, who became administrator of a wakf in Bosnia. 

Sokollu became chief taster (Cashnegir bashi) in the 
palace and head door-keeper (kapugji bashi), this last 
title given to him by the sultan at the time of the 
1541 campaign. It seems to have been in this last 
function that he received the king of France’s envoy 
before the sultan’s return from Hungary. In 1546 he 
received his first nomination as successor to Khayr 
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Banabashi or Molla Djami‘ built by Seyfullah Efendi 978/1570-1, at present the only Muslim place of 
worship in Sofia (Photo: 1980s). 
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Great mosque, built by Mahmiid Pasha, 9th/15th century (Photo: early 20th century). 
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Contemporary view of the same, now the National Archaeology Museum of Bulgaria. 
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al-Din Barbarossa [9.v.] as kapudan pasha with the rank 
of sandjak beg. His work with the naval forces was pri- 
marily as an administrator, the organisation of the fleet, 
recruitment of sailors, financial resources and the arse- 
nal, rather than the actual conduct of operations, this 
being left to the corsair chief Torghud Re’is {g..]. 

In 1549 he became beglerbeg of Riimeli in succes- 
sion to Semidh ‘Ali Pasha, and ia this function in 
1551 reasserted the sultan’s sovereignty and the rights 
of his protégé John Sigismund, the minor son of the 
deceased king of Hungary John Zapolya, over Tran- 
sylvania against the ambitions of the Habsburg Fer- 
dinand, who had sent an army under J.-B. Castaldo 
and who was to obtain a cardinal’s hat for the alleged 
betrayal of the country by the Regent George Utje- 
Senovié, called Martinucci (see A. Huber, Die Exwerbung 
Siebenbiirgens durch Ferdinand I. im Jahre 1551 und Bruder 
Georgs End, in Archiv fiir Osterr. Gesch., xxv [1889], 481- 
545; idem, Die Verhandlungen Ferdinands I. mit Isabella 
von Stebenbiirgen 1551-1555, in ibid., \xxviii [1892], 
1-39; L. Makkai, Hist. de la Transylvane, Paris 1946; 
M. Berindei and G. Veinstein, L’Empire ottoman et les 
pays roumains, 1544-1545, Paris-Cambridge, Mass. 1987, 
17-46; S.M. Dzaja and G. Weiss, Austro-Turcica 1541- 
1552, Munich 1995, index s.v. Martinuzzi). Sokollu 
was appointed serdar of this expedition to Transylvania 
and the Banat, with not only his own forces but also 
troops from the sandjaks of Semendire and Nigbolu, 
Crimean and Dobrudja Tatars, contingents sent by the 
Voivodes of Moldavia and Wallachia and a force of 
2,000 Janissaries. At Slankemen he was joined by the 
akindjis [g.v.] of Mikhal-oghlu ‘Alt Beg [see MIKHAL- 
oGuLU] and the forces of the beylerbeg of Buda, Kha- 
dim ‘Alt Pasha. The army crossed the Danube on 6 
Ramadan 958/7 September 1551, then the Tisza, and 
entered Transylvania without resistance. During the 
campaign, at Csanad on the Maros and a dozen other 
fortresses, Sokollu benefited from the rallying to his 
side of local Serbian garrisons to whom he appealed 
by citing their common origin with him. At Lippa, 
the Habsburg garrison fled and the town surrendered, 
so that Sokollu could install a force of 5,000 sipahis 
{q.v.] and 200 Janissaries. He then besieged Stephen 
Losonczy in Temesvar [see TEMESHWAR], but with the 
approach of bad weather and of Castaldo’s forces, 
retired to Belgrade for the winter, from where he 
sent letters to the three nations of Transylvania and 
the magistrates of leading towns there invoking their 
loyalty to the sultan. At the end of the year he was 
joined by the forces which had had to evacuate 
Lippa. At Belgrade he prepared the campaign of the 
following year. In February 1552, Michael Toth, with 
5,000 hayduks, seized Szeged [9.v.], whose sangjak- 
beg Mikhal-oghlu Khidir Beg was compelled to take 
refuge in the citadel, but this was recovered by the 
beglerbeg of Buda, ‘Ali Pasha (see von Hammer, vi, 
22-3). Given the seriousness of the situation, the cam- 
paign beginning April 1552 was given to a serdar of 
higher rank, the second vizier Kara Ahmed Pasha, 
with Sokollu only in a subordinate role. The army 
captured Temesvar and other places in the Banat in 
July, but in the next months a new campaign was 
prepared against Persia, and Sokollu was ordered to 
cross with the troops of Riimeli at Gallipoli and win- 
ter at Tokat. 

The campaign was initially commanded by Riistem 
Pasha [g.v.] but finally by the sultan himself, anxious 
to scotch rumours of his replacement by his rebel- 
fious son Mustafa. This latter affair, ending with Mus- 
tafa’s execution, delayed events for a year, with Sokollu 
wintering at Tokat and the sultan at Aleppo. In June 





1554, Sokoliu’s Rumelian troops, on the left wing, 
distinguished themselves on the march from Erzurum 
to Nakhtivan by the perfect state of their equipment, 
and Sokollu also took part in operations against for- 
tresses in Georgia. On his return, Siileyman appointed 
him at Amasya third vizier, so that he became ex 
officio a member of the imperial diwan. 

His influence and high standing with the sultan could 
now only increase further. On returning to Istanbul, 
the sultan entrusted him in 1555 with the delicate 
matter of suppressing, with a force of 3,000 Janissaries 
sent in the direction of the Dobrudja, the revolt of 
a “false” (diizme) Mustafa, who claimed to be the resus- 
citated executed prince; captured by the sangjak-beg of 
Nigbolu, the pretender was handed over to Sokollu 
for hanging. He was then closely involved in the aging 
sultan’s measures to calm the situation of rivalry over 
the impending succession between the two shehzddes, 
Selim and Bayezid, being sent in November 1558 to 
Selim with messages from his father enjoining peace 
and harmony and their acceptance of the sandjaks 
offered to them. Sokollu succeeded here with Selim 
(whose daughter he was to marry), whereas the fourth 
vizier Pertew Pasha [g.v.] failed to persuade Bayezid 
to exchange his governorate of Konya for that of 
Amasya. In the ensuing war between the two brothers 
begun by Bayezid, the sultan sent an army in 
support of Selim into Anatolia, comprising 3,000 Janis- 
saries and 40 pieces of cannon under Sokollu’s com- 
mand. In the battle on the plain of Konya on 21 
Sha‘ban 966/29 May 1559, Sokollu was the architect 
of Selim’s victory. Sokollu and Selim then pursued 
the refugee Bayezid towards Persia, marching as far 
as Sivas, and with the prince’s arrival in Persia, Sokollu 
was deputed to winter at Aleppo and watch for any 
moves by the rebellious prince, only returning to 
Istanbul in spring 1560 (S. Turan, Kanuninin oglu Sehzade 
Bayezid vak'ast, Ankara 1961). 

In the following year, on 10 July 1561, the Grand 
Vizier Riistem Pasha’s death brought about the promo- 
tion, by the strict rules of hierarchy, of the second 
vizier Semidh ‘Ali Pasha, with Sokollu in the latter’s 
vacated place, in which his influence grew, even if 
still in a clandestine fashion. Then, on ‘Ali’s death 
on 27 June 1565, Sokollu succeeded naturally to the 
Grand Vizierate, thus crowning his career as a dew- 
shirme convert. 

During this period, the siege of Malta, begun by 
his predecessor, had received a severe check. The new 
Grand Vizier aimed at restoring Ottoman prestige in 
the eyes of the Austrians, using firmness against the 
new Imperial ambassador Hosszuthoty, on pretext of 
Austrian encroachments on several fortresses in Tran- 
sylvania and non-payment of stipulated tribute. A cam- 
paign was decided upon, and Sokollu, with other 
persons activated more by religious than political 
considerations, insisted that the aged and sick sultan 
should participate; but since the latter had to travel 
in a carriage or even be borne on a litter, Sokollu 
was ultimately responsible for the conduct of opera- 
tions. It was during the siege of Szigetvar [9.v.], begun 
on 5 August, one day before the fortress surrendered, 
that Siileyman died (7 September 1565). Sokollu now 
acted with a skill and mastery of the situation which 
later became proverbial. With the complicity of his 
secretary Feridiin, the silakdar Dja‘fer Agha and the 
physician, the sultan’s death had to be kept secret to 
avoid anarchy and the complete disarray of the army. 
The news of his father’s death was sent secretly to 
Selim at Kiitahya, who then set out for Belgrade after 
securing his succession in Istanbul. In the army camp, 
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all sorts of stratagems were employed to perpetuate 
the idea of Siileym&n’s continuance in life, culminat- 
ing in his setting off ostensibly in his coach. The news 
of his death was only revealed four stages out of 
Belgrade (detailed account of the campaign and the 
sultan’s death in Selaniki; see also Feridiin Beg, Mizhet 
til-akhbar, Topkapi, Hazine ms. 1339; Agahi Mansir 
Celebi, Feth-name-yi_ kal‘e-yi Sigetwar, Ist. Univ. ms. 
T 3884; ‘Ali, Heft medjlis, Istanbul 1316/1898-9). 

Selim, under the influence of his favourites at 
Kiitahya, refused to lend himself in Belgrade to a sec- 
ond investiture (bay‘at) before the troops and to award 
them the traditional accession gift (giilis bakhkshisht). 
Sokollu thought this attitude irresponsible, and was 
able to intervene when the new sultan’s actions pro- 
voked the inevitable army revolt, persuading Selim to 
give out some money. But a second revolt erupted 
when the army reached the Edirne Gate of Istanbul, 
on the grounds that it had not received the full amount 
demanded, and the alarmed sultan, whose access to 
his palace had been blocked by a hay cart, had to 
allow Sokollu to concede everything. 

Sokollu now remained Grand Vizier all through 
Selim’s reign, making himself indispensable to the sul- 
tan, whose son-in-law he became in 969/1561-2 by 
his marriage to Esmakhan, a union for which he had 
to divorce his two previous wives, who had given him 
the two sons Hasan, the future Pasha, and Kurt Kasim 
Beg, both present on the Szigetvar campaign, and 
Esmakhan was to give him various children, including 
a son Ibrahim Khan who became fapugji bashi (see 
T. Goékbilgin, in JA, art. Ibrahim Han; genealogy of this 
son in J.-L. Bacqué-Grammont e ali, Stelae turcicae. 
II. Cimetiéres de la mosquée de Sokollu Mehmed Pasa & Ka- 
dirga limant..., Istanbuler Mitteilungen, Beiheft XXXVI, 
Tiibingen 1950). Under Selim, Sokollu reached the 
apogee of his authority as the true head of the empire 
and maintainer of its power and grandeur. Even so, 
his authority was not unaffected by the whims of an 
intemperate sovereign and the intrigues of his enemies 
and potential rivals like his kinsman Lala Mustafa 
Pasha ({q.v.] and see S. Turan, in Belleten, xxii [1958], 
551-93) or the Albanian Sinan Pasha ([g.v.] and see 
Turan, in JA, art. Sinan Pasa, Koga). Moreover, he was 
unable to dislodge certain of the sultan’s favourites, 
such as the same Lala Mustafa, whom Selim appointed 
sixth vizier in Radjab 976/January 1569 without ref- 
erence to Sokollu, and Joseph Nasi, Duke of Naxos, 
the most famous of the great Jewish financiers estab- 
lished in Istanbul and main advocate of the conquest 
of Cyprus (see NAKSHE; PARA, and their Bibls., and 
also A. Galante, Don Joseph Nassi, duc de Naxos, d’aprés 
de nouveaux documents, idem, Hist. des Fuifs d’Istanbul, Istan- 
bul 1942; J. Reznik, Ze duc de Naxos..., Paris 1936; 
P. Grunebaum-Balin, Joseph Naci, duc de Naxos, Paris- 
The Hague 1968). 

Nevertheless, Sokollu was not a solitary figure rely- 
ing purely on his own powers and skills to remain 
in power, but very early in his career one sees form- 
ing round him a network of protégés, a family base, 
or at least a regional and ethnic one. He frequently 
received visitors from his family in the capital, with- 
out requiring that they should become Muslim (testi- 
mony of Stefan Gerlach in 1577). Many of his relations 
achieved high positions in Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
Hungary. His cousin Mustafa Pasha became beglerbeg 
of Buda in the course of the Szigetvar campaign, and 
a young brother of Mustafa, Mehmed, was sangjak- 
beg of Bosnia until in 1573 he became tutor to a 
royal prince, as Lala Mehmed Pasha, and eventually 
Grand Vizier (see above). Another cousin, Ferhad Beg, 


became sandjak-beg of Klis in 1570, and then that of 
Bosnia. Kara Sinan Beg, sandjak-beg of Bosnia and 
then of Herzegovina, of the Boljanic family of Herze- 
govina, was Sokollu’s brother-in-law. His own two 
sons, Hasan Pasha and Kurt Beg, attained high office. 

As well as these kinship connections, Sokollu had 
several trusty confidants, such as his secretary Feridin, 
who saved his life at the siege of Szigetvar, muitefernka 
under Siileym4n and then later re’és efendi and nishangji, 
and SiileymAn’s last sila@hdar, who had helped conceal 
the sultan’s death, married a daughter of Sokollu and 
became Agha of the Janissaries. 

One is tempted to discern in the re-establishment 
of the Patriarchate of Peé in 1557, when Sokollu was 
third vizier, a manifestation of Serbian solidarity and 
even of nepotism, since the holder, Makariye, former 
Archimandrite of one of the Mount Athos monas- 
teries, was a nephew (Marino Cavalli) or possibly even 
a brother (Gerlach) of the vizier. After Makariye’s 
death in 1574, the post eventually went to two more 
Sokoloviés, until the death of Savatiye in 1586, so 
that the family had held the patriarchate for thirty 
years since its restoration. But one may also see an 
additional factor at work here, a wider policy of con- 
ciliating the Serbs to make them a support of Ottoman 
policy in the Balkans, a role which they had actually 
played in the 1551 Banat campaign (see M. Gruji¢, 
Pravoslavna srpska crkva, Belgrade 1920, 180-96; M. Mir- 
kovié, Pravni polozaj i karakter srpske crkve pod turskom 
vlastu (1454-1766), Belgrade 1965, 212-21; Sr. Petkovié, 
Ridno shkarstoo na podrugu Pecke patryarkye 1557-1614, 
Novi Sad 1965). 

Sokollu did not exercise his power with warlike 
intentions, and ceased personally to exercise military 
command, in which he had always, as we have seen, 
been mostly concerned with questions of organisation, 
arms and logistics. Nevertheless, and in despite of his 
own preferences, some important campaigns took place 
during his tenure of office. An expedition to Yemen 
was necessary after the revolt there of the Zaydi Imam 
al-Mutahhar, who had occupied San‘a’ and thrown 
off Ottoman authority. Sokollu took this opportunity 
to play off and to arbitrate between two of his main 
rivals, with Lala Mustafa appointed as serdar of the 
expedition coming into conflict with the governor of 
Egypt, Sinan Pasha, who refused Lala Mustafa resources 
for the campaign; in the end, the latter was disgraced, 
and Sinan made serdar in his place. On the question 
of Cyprus, Sokollu did not wish for a rupture of the 
peace with Venice, foreseeing an alliance of the Repub- 
lic with Spain and the Papacy and a strong naval 
threat to the Ottomans, as in fact happened when 
Pius V brought about the Sacra Liga, the war party 
under Piyale Pasha [g.v.] and Lala Mustafa and the 
avidity of Joseph Nasi having prevailed against his 
advice. His old ally, the shaykh al-shuyiikh Abu ’l-Su‘tid 
[g.v.], this time failed him, and gave a fated in favour 
of violating the treaty with Venice, although he 
repented of this and promised Sokollu never to issue 
any decree against him in future (on the Cyprus cam- 
paign, see the refs. in the Bibl. to KuBRus). Even then, 
Sokollu never broke completely, during the crisis, with 
the Venetian baile Marc-Antonio Barbaro, with whom 
he developed a remarkable affinity (M. Lesure, Notes 
et documents sur les relations vénéto-ottomanes, 1570-1573, in 
Turcica, iv [1972], 134-64, viii/1 [1975], 117-56). Finally, 
he was able to get the best advantage out of what 
he could not avoid; immediately after the naval defeat 
of Lepanto [see AYNABAKHTf], he used the immense 
resources of the empire, together with his old expe- 
rience at the arsenal, to have 150 galleys and 8 
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mahones built in the winter of 1571-2, providing the 
kapudan pasha Kilit ‘Ali, some months only after the 
disaster, with a war fleet stronger than ever (idem, 
La crise de [’Empire ottoman, Paris 1972). Also, after 
Cyprus was conquered, the fiscal revenues of the island 
fell to the Grand Vizier before these kAdss revenues 
passed to the wélides, mothers of the reigning sultans. 

Standing apart personally from the combats which 
he did everything to avoid, Sokollu was nevertheless 
very active in diplomatic affairs, negotiating incessantly 
through dragomans, notably the renegade from the 
Polish nobility, originally Joachym Strasz, now called 
Ibrahim Beg (cf. A. Zajaczkowski, in RO, xii [1936], 
91-118; A. Bombaci, in ibid., xv [1939-49], 129-44). 
It is from diplomatic reports by foreigners having busi- 
ness with him, especially the Imperial ambassador 
Verantius (cf. Monumenta Hungaria historica. Scriptores, vi, 
docs. VI, XXI), and the Venetians Cavalli, Ragazzoni 
and Barbaro (cf. Albéri, Le relazioni...) that we pos- 
sess the most precise and lively physical and psycho- 
logical portraits of the Grand Vizier, the “magnificent 
Bassa” that all could not but admire and respect. He 
is depicted as tall, well-proportioned, handsome and 
well-groomed, with (in 1573) a long gray beard. He 
was a courteous speaker, but an astute adversary, 
always on guard, venting on the sultan or his rivals 
the most brutal decisions, and capable of being haughty 
and inflexible. All emphasise his avariciousness for ex- 
orbitant presents, from within and without the empire. 
Some authorities detected a streak of vanity in him, 
seen in his pretensions to stem from the line of despots 
of Serbia; but none of them knew of the physical 
courage which he had evinced at the siege of Szigetvar 
or in the great Istanbul fire of 1569. 

His diplomatic policy aimed at assuaging conflicts 
with the Porte’s potential enemies: with the Emperor 
(hence the renewal of the treaty with Maximilian in 
1568 and then, under Murad ISI, with Rudolf, as 
well as the nomination of very reliable governors on 
the Hungarian and Croatian frontiers); with the Shah 
of Persia Tahmasp I (hence the sumptuous reception 
of the Shah’s envoy at Selim’s accession); with the 
Doge of Venice (with whom good relations were re- 
newed in 1573); and subsequently, Tsar Ivan the 
Terrible of Russia. At the same time, he endeavoured 
to strengthen links with the Porte’s natural allies: with 
France (capitulations of 1569, apparently the first, since 
those of 1536 had never been ratified, see IMTIYAZAT, 
and I. de Testa, Recueil des traités de la Porte ottomane 
avec les putssances étrangéres, i, Paris 1854, 90-140), and 
with Poland. He intervened in the election of the suc- 
cessor to Sigismund Augustus, and after first envisag- 
ing the candidature of the Voivode of Transylvania, 
who was first to have married Marguerite de Valois 
(embassy to France of 1569), he rallied to the cause 
of the Duke of Anjou, and finally to that of Stephen 
Bathory, by now the new Voivode of Transylvania 
(see A. Refik, Sokollu Mehmed Pasha we Lehistan inti- 
khabat, in TOEM, xxxv; de Testa, op. cit., 113, 115; 
L. Szadecyk, L’election d’Etienne Bathory au tréne de Polo- 
gne, Cracow 1935; letters of Sokollu to Sigismund 
Augustus and Bathory in Z. Abrahamowicz, Katalog 
dokumentéw tureckich, Warsaw 1959). When the demands 
of the sultan of Acheh [g.v.] in Sumatra became press- 
ing, the Grand Vizier and the diwan decided to send 
a squadron of 19 galleys under the kapudan of Alex- 
andria, plus at the same time troops with supplies 
and pay for a year, weapons and artillery, from the 
resources of Egypt. These measures were held back 
by the Yemen campaign, but put into effect in 976/ 
1568-9 (Safwet, Bir ‘othmanli filosunun Sumatra sefer, in 





TOEM, x {1912}, 604-14, 678-83; AJ.S. Reid, Sixteenth- 
century Turkish influence in Western Indonesia, in S. Karto- 
djirdo (ed.), Profiles of Malay culture, Yogyakarta 1976, 
107-25; D. Lombard, L’Empire ottomane vu d’Insulinde, 
in Passé turcotatar, présent soviétique. Etudes offertes 4 Alexandre 
Bennigsen, Louvain-Paris 1986, 157-64; five large can- 
nons, at least four of them cast in Istanbul, are pre- 
served in the Home for Retired Servicemen from the 
Army of the Indies at Bronbeek near Arnhem in the 
Netherlands). 

Such Pan-Islamic projects contrasted with the usual 
realism of Sokollu, and are seen also in the Astrakhan 
campaign of 1569. The southwards Russian advance 
had led to the extinguishing of the Muslim khanates 
of Kazan [g.v.] (1552) and Astrakhan [9.v.] (1556). 
Information from a Circassian deflerdir, Kasim Beg, 
led the Grand Vizier to envisage the possibility of a 
canal connecting the Don and Volga, thus facilitating 
an expedition to recover Astrakhan, and Kasim Beg 
was appointed serdar of this campaign. The ostensible 
reason for this was to protect pilgrims from Central 
Asia en route for the Hidjaz being threatened by the 
infidels in Astrakhan, since the sultan was Protector 
of the Two Sanctuaries, but there were probably wider 
strategic aims envisaged: perhaps to halt Muscovite ex- 
pansion southwards, to strengthen Ottoman suzerainty 
over Shirwan, Georgia and Karabagh; and above all, 
to outflank Persia and open up a new route of attack 
thither. In fact, climatic conditions, Russian attacks 
on the workmen involved, as well as the Crimean 
Khan Dewlet Giray I’s ill-will, brought the project 
to nought, and exposed Sokollu to blame from the 
sultan downwards; but at least he managed to patch 
up the damaged Ottoman-Russian relations after this. 
Amongst an extensive literature on this project, see 
Ahmed Refik, in TOEM, xliii (1917), 1-14; H. Inalcik, 
The origin of the Ottoman-Russian rivalry and the Don-Volga 
canal (1569), in Ankara Univ. Annals, i (1946-7), 47-110, 
expanded Tkish. version in Belleten, xii, no. 46 (1948), 
342-402; A.N. Kurat, The Turkish expedition to Astrakhan 
in 1569 and the problem of the Don-Volga canal, in The 
Slavonic and East European Review, xt (Dec. 1961), 7-23; 
Bennigsen, L’expédition turque contre Astrakhan en 1569 
d’aprés des “Affaires importantes” des archives ottomanes, in 
Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, viti/3 (1967), 427-46; 
idem and M. Berindei, Astrakhan et la pohtique des steppes 
nord-pontiques (1587-1588), in Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 
iii-iv (1979-80), 71-91; Gékbilgin, L’expédition ottomane 
contre Astrakhan en 1569, in CMRS, xi/1 (1970), 118-23; 
G. Veinstein, Une lettre de Selim II au roi de Pologne 
Sigismond-Auguste sur la campagne d’Astrakhan de 1569, in 
WZKM, Ixxxii (1992), 397-420. 

Sokollu also wished to give help to the insurgent 
Moriscoes in Granada, and apparently even suggested 
to Selim intervention in Spain rather than in Cyprus. 
He sent a fermadn to the governor of Algiers in April 
1570 instructing him to give all possible aid to the 
rebels and one to the Moriscoes themselves confirm- 
ing the instructions to the beglerbeg. The two docu- 
ments envisaged an expedition against Spain once the 
Cyprus campaign was over (A. Temimi, Le gouvernement 
ottoman face au probléme morisque, in Rev. d’Hist. Maghré- 
bine, xxiii-xxiv [1981], 258-9, text of the letter to the 
Andalusians at 260-2). 

An enumeration of Sokollu’s military and diplo- 
matic initiatives does not exhaust his work. He was at 
the same time, perhaps principally, a careful adminis- 
trator concerned with the smooth functioning of ex- 
isting Ottoman institutions. The historians say little 
about this more anonymous work, and it remains to 
be analysed in the light of the innumerable docu- 
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ments preserved in the Istanbul archives (reproduc- 
tions of the grand Vizier in his council in the 
Shehname-yi Selim Khan in the Topkapi Library, depicted 
in T. Artan, The Kadiwga palace shrouded by the mists of 
ume, in Turcica, xxvi [1994], 124). The most well 
known, as well as most durable, of his activities were 
those as builder. The Don-Volga canal and the dream 
of a Suez canal (cf. von Hammer, vi, 341) are in 
one sense the most visionary expressions of this activ- 
ity. In Istanbul, he had built or rebuilt a sumptuous 
Grand Vizierial palace, partly occupying the site of 
the future Sultan Ahmed mosque, but he had an even 
more magnificent palace at Uskiidar. It is now also 
clear that his patronage and the plans of Sinan [¢.v.] 
were behind the Esma Sultan palace at Kadirga Liman 
(see Artan, op. cit, 55-124). In the same quarter, he 
entrusted to Sinan the building of the mosque which 
bears his name, to which a medrese, a fountain and a 
zawiye were attached, and he also built so-called Azap 
kap1 mosque. Finally, he likewise entrusted to Sinan 
the building of a small complex, completed in 976/ 
1568-9, not far from the Eyiip mosque in the Camii 
Kebir Caddesi, including the Esma Sultan mosque, a 
dar ul-kurra’? and a mausoleum destined for his own 
remains (M. Cezar, Le Kiilliye de Sokollu Mehmed Pasha 
a Eytip, in Stelae turcicae, ii, 29-41). But he established 
numerous pious benefactions all across the empire, 
especially in those regions particularly connected with 
his life and career: at Sokolovié; in the Banat; at 
Belgrade, where his wakf of 1566 comprised a vast 
caravanserai, covered market, etc., necessitating the 
destruction of three churches and some synagogues of 
the city (descriptions in Pigafetta, Gerlach and Ewliya); 
at Edirne and Liile Burgaz; and as far away as Aleppo 
and Medina. He was especially concerned with such 
utilitarian structures as caravanserais and bridges which 
would facilitate traffic and communications in Rimeli, 
such as the bridge at ViSegrad on the Drina and 
other lesser known ones, e.g. at Trebni8njica in Her- 
zegovina (Gokbilgin, Edime ve Pasa last, Istanbul 1952, 
508-15; A. Bejti¢é, Spomenici osmanliske arhitekture u Bosni 
i Hercegovini, in Prilozi za orijentalnu filologyu, iii-iv [1952-3], 
229-87). 

He seems to have had less renown as a patron of 
poets and painters, even if the poet Bakr [9.v.] praised 
him in his kasides and if, according to the historian 
Lokmin, when an album of portraits of the sultans 
was being prepared, he ordered the painters at the 
palace led by Nakkash ‘Othman to study Western 
portraiture (N. Atasoy, Nakkas Osmanin padisah portrelent 
album, in Tiirkiyemiz, vi [1972], 2-12). In 1578 he com- 
missioned a portrait of Murad III from a painter of 
Verona in the Venetian embassy and is said to have 
asked for portraits of the first sultans to be sent from 
Venice. He also sponsored the Miinghe’at til-selatin of 
Feridiin Beg, admittedly, more a historical than genu- 
inely literary work (von Hammer, vii, 19-20). 

Selim II’s premature death on | Ramadan 982/15 
December 1574 threatened, as in all succession crises, 
the stability of the empire. Immediately informed of 
the death by the sultana Nir Bani [9.2], Sokollu for 
a second time successfully coped with this critical situa- 
tion, sending secretly to the successor, Murad III, at 
Manisa. On his arrival, the grateful Murad wished to 
kiss the Grand Vizier’s hand, but was stopped by 
the latter (Selaniki applies to Sokollu here the title of 
atabeg). Accession money was agreed for the troops; 
nevertheless, Sokollu had to placate part of the cavalry. 

Under the new reign, he continued his diplomatic 
and administrative policies on the same lines as in 
the past, notably showing disapproval, without being 


able to make his views prevail, of the renewal of war 
with Persia in 1577, envisaging the conquest of Trans- 
caucasia; as with the earlier Yemen expedition, So- 
kollu had his enemy Lala Mustafa Pasha made serdar 
(B. Kiitiikoglu, Osmanh-Iran siyasi miinasebetlen, 1578-1590, 
Istanbul 1962, 37; M.F. Karzioglu, Osmaniilann Kafkas 
ellerini fethi (1450-1590), Ankara 1976, 272, 276-9). He 
also favoured the first trade treaty with England in 
1579 (.H. Uzungargih, Tiirk-Ingiliz miinasebetlerine dair 
vestkalar, in Belleten, no. 50; Kurat, Tiirk-Ingiliz miina- 
sebetlerinin baslangwt, Ankara 1953; Susan A. Skilliter, 
Wilkam Harborne and the trade with Turkey, 1578-1582, 
London 1977). 

However, his power was gradually decreasing 
through its attrition, the disappearing of his main 
supports and the growing boldness of old and new 
enemies, these last including four favourites of the 
new sultan: Kara Uweys Celebi, the sultan’s deflerdar 
at Manisa, his khogja Shems il-Din, his spiritual guide 
Shaykh Shudja‘ ul-Din and the sultan’s companion 
and poet Shemsi Ahmed Pasha. But there was equal 
opposition from the kadi ‘l-‘asker Kadizade, the chief 
of the white eunuchs, of Hungarian origin, Ghadanfer, 
and the harem women, sc. the walide Nir Bani, the 
favourite Safiyye [g.v.] and the superintendent of the 
harem, kahkya kadin, Djanfida, this last and Ghadanfer 
being old allies of Lala Mustafa Pasha. 

Six months after Murad’s accession, Sokollu took the 
initiative in opening hostilities by ordering, in Shawwal 
982/February 1575, an enquiry into Kara Uweys’s 
activities at Manisa (Gokbilgin, Kara Uveys Pasa, in Tarih 
Dergist, it [1952], 17-18), but Shemst Pasha succeeded 
in rallying all the Grand Vizier’s opponents, Kara 
Uweys was whitewashed and promoted third deflerdar, 
and an extensive purge of Sokollu’s supporters fol- 
lowed. Thus Feridiin lost his place as nishandji and was 
exiled to the sandjak of Belgrade, whilst his ketkhuda, 
and that of Sokollu plus the latter’s kapugji bashi, were 
all executed, as was another of Sokollu’s favourites, 
Michael Cantacuzenus, called Sheytan-oghlu, “the 
devil’s son”, on the pretext of his exactions. On the 
pretext also of an explosion which had damaged 
the palace and arsenal at Buda, Sokollu Mustafa Pasha 
was executed and his property confiscated (October 
1578), and replaced by Uweys himself, who now be- 
came Pasha. Sokollu’s position was further weakened 
by the deaths of two of his old supporters, the vizier 
Piyale Pasha and the mufft Hamid Efendi, now replaced 
by his enemy Kadizade. Finally, he came up against 
the sultan, who now wished to control all appoint- 
ments personally, instead of delegating this task, as 
had done his predecessor. 

Despite all these bad omens, Sokollu carried on im- 
perturbably when, on 20 Sha‘ban/12 October 1579, 
a petitioner dressed as a dervish stabbed him in the 
heart whilst he was in his tkindi diwan (P. Rycaut, The 
Turkish history, London 1687, 670-1). The assassin, of 
Bosnian origin, was aggrieved at the lowering of his 
timar (q.v.], but there are doubts over this. More recently, 
his action has been connected with the movements of 
the Bosnian Hamzawis who wanted to avenge their mas- 
ter, Shaykh Hamza Bali, executed at Istanbul in 969/ 
1561-2 after a faked from Abu ’l-Su‘id (S. Basagic, 
Xnameniti Hrvati Bosniaci i Hercegovci in Turskoj carvini, 
Zagreb 1931, 48; M.T. Okié, Quelgues documents inédits 
sur les Hamzavites, in Trans. 20th Congress of Orentalists, 
Istanbul 1951), Sokollu was mourned as a martyr, and 
buried in the mausoleum he had built at Eyiip. He re- 
mains as the statesman who allowed Ottoman grandeur 
to throw out its last flashes of fire under the two 
unworthy successors of Siileyman the Magnificent. 
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Bibliography: The main Ottoman sources on his 
life and career are the chronicles of Selaniki, Pecewt 
and Gelibolulu Mustafa ‘Ali (of this last, especially 
his Kinh il-akkbar, whose analyses revealing the role 
of personal rivalries and the networks of clientage 
at this time are carefully rendered by C. Fleischer 
in his Bureaucrat and intellectual in the Ottoman empire. 
The historian Mustafa Ali (1541-1600), Princeton 1986), 
Hadjdjt Khalifa’s Tuhfat ul-kbar, and the panegyric 
from ca. 1570, the Djewahir iil-menakib (Millet 1031) 
cf. ‘Abd ul-Rahman Sheref, Sokolli Mehmed Pashanin 
ewaili ahwak we Gilesi hakkinda ba‘di ma‘limat— 
Djewahir til-menakib, in TOEM, xxix [1332/1914], 
257-65). Amongst Western sources, as well as the 
travellers mentioned above, there are the Venetian 
relazioni (E. Albéri, Le relazioni degli ambasciator’ veneh 
durante il secolo decimosesto. Serie III. Le relazioni degh 
stati Ottomani al Senat, i, Florence 1840, ii, 1844, iii, 
1855); Gerlach’s Tagebuch, 1573-1578, Frankfurt 1674; 
and the reports of the Imperial ambassadors; Marco- 
Antonio Pugafetta, JAnerario, London 1585, who was 
in the 1568 embassy of Vrancic and Teufenbach 
from Maximilian. 

The biographies of Sokollu include, apart from 
outdated ones, a study based on the Venetian doc- 
uments, M. Brisch, Geschichten aus dem Leben dreier 
Groswesire, Gotha 1899, 3-70; and A. Refik, Sokolli, 
Constantinople 1924, but Von Hammer’s history, 
with vols. vi and vii of the Fr. tr. by J.-J. Hellert 
covering the period in question, based on a wide 
span of Western and Oriental sources, remains the 
irreplaceable basic work, resumed by Kramers in 
his E/' art. and amplified for a number of points 
by the copious JA art. Mehmed Pasa of M.T. Gék- 
bilgin, considerably used in this present article. The 
book of R. Samardzi¢, Mehmed Sokolovic, Belgrade 
1971, Fr. tr. M. Begié, Mehmed Sokolovitch. Le destin 
d'un grand vizir, Paris 1994, is the most substantial 
work on him at present, amplifying his biography 
by a use of unpublished documents from Ragusa, 
Venice and Vienna, but its aim is not wholly scien- 
tific, since the author envisages the educated read- 
ing public of his own land and includes some very 
Serbocentric explanations, moral reflections and 
pyschological extrapolations, and sometimes trips up 
over Ottoman realities (see the review by Veinstein, 
in Tureca, xxvii [1995], 304-10). 

(G. VeEINsTEIN) 

SOKOTO (Sakkwato in Hausa; Sakata in Arabic), 
a city in north-western Nigeria. It was estab- 
lished first as a camp in 1223/1808, then the fol- 
lowing autumn as a mbat, by Muhammad Bello [¢.v.], 
the son of the Shaykh ‘Uthman b. Fadi [9.v.], in the 
fourth and final year of their @ihdd against Gobir. In 
1230/1815, the Shaykh, now ill, moved to Sokoto 
from Sifawa. On his death in 1232/1817 and with 
the election of Muhammad Bello as Amir al-Mwminin, 
the city became the headquarters of the “Sokoto 
Caliphate”. The Shaykh was buried in the garden of 
his house in Sokoto and his tomb became a place of 
pilgrimage (ziydra); at the instigation of his daughter 
Asma’, it became a focal point for organising pious 
women, who became known as yan taru. Although 
the city remained the most important town in the 
area, Wurno, 20 miles to the northeast, was also used 
by several caliphs as a ribaf and capital instead of 
Sokoto; it is where Muhammad Bello is buried. 

The city of Sokoto stands high on a bluff 
overlooking the Sokoto river at its confluence with 
the Rima river. Nearby are springs, the discovery of 
which was one of the karamat of the Shaykh. The city 





was mud-walled, with eight gates (like Paradise, 
people said); the walls were extended ca. 1230/1815 
towards the west so as to accommodate the Shaykh 
and his companions. The core of the city originally 
centred on Muhammad Bello’s house closing the 
eastern end of a wide ceremonial avenue; the palace 
therefore faced west in the traditional manner with, at 
the rear, an eastern doorway for slaves. The open 
space in front of the palace had the mosque on the 
south side and, further away to the north, the market 
place (and place of execution); Muhammad Bello’s 
officials—the vizier and the magajin gari—had their 
houses on his right (north), while the two others, the 
galadima and the magajin rafi, were on his left. The 
Shaykh had his own mosque beside his house in the 
new quarter on the west side of the town. 

“Sokoto Caliphate” is the term used since ca. 1965 
to denote the state set up by Shaykh ‘Uthman fol- 
lowing the successful djthdd of 1218-23/1804-8 which 
overthrew both Muslim rulers (who were accused of 
condoning non-Islamic practices) and some non-Muslim 
chiefs. The state was made up of a series of emir- 
ates, often separated by forested no-man’s-land; it 
would have taken a 19th-century traveller four months 
to traverse the state west to east, and two months 
from north to south. It was the largest autonomous 
state in !9th-century sub-Saharan Africa and (by the 
second half of the century) home to a sophisticated 
commercial network that traded throughout western 
and northern Africa. In 1227/1812 the state, already 
large, was divided into four quadrants, the north and 
east coming under Muhammad Bello, the west and 
south under the Shaykh’s brother ‘Abd Allah; under 
them, the Ubandoma and the army commander ‘Ali 
Jedo governed the northern segment, and Abubakar 
and Bukhari (both sons of the Shaykh) the south- 
ern segment. ‘Abd Allah b. Fadi and his descendants 
ruled their half of the state from the small city of 
Gwandu, some 60 miles southwest of Sokoto. The 
hinterlands of the two capitals abutted on each other, 
together forming the spiritual core of a far-flung Mus- 
lim community. 

The city of Sokoto was surrounded by a closely 
settled hinterland only about 25 miles wide and 40 
miles long; the whole territory was defended against 
raids by a line of nbats and frontier towns (thaghr). 
No taxes apart from zakat were paid by residents of 
this hinterland; the population was supported by farm- 
work and herding carried out by slaves and by taxes 
sent in twice a year by the emirates. The area never 
specialised (as did the emirates of Kano or Zaria) in 
trade or craft production, nor was it noted for its 
military strength and captives for export (as was 
Adamawa). It was only after ca. 1850 that the Amir 
al-Mwminin had a small standing army of his own. 
Instead, the area was famous for its scholarship and 
poetry; over three hundred books were written by 
the leaders of the djihad, while other ‘ulama’ focused 
on the practice of Sifism. The Kadiriyya was the 
official tarika; the Tidjaniyya was introduced by al- 
Hadjdj ‘Umar al-Fitr when he was in Sokoto (ca. 
1246-54/1830-8), but only after ca. 1261/1845 did it 
win public acceptance in emirates outside Sokoto. 
Expectation that the end of the world was imminent, 
and that the Mahdi was soon to appear, was wide- 
spread throughout the hundred years of the caliphate’s 
history; in the political and intellectual turbulence of 
the decade 1261-71/1845-55 many tried to migrate 
eastwards in anticipation; many more left at the end 
of the century as European imperialism put pressure 
on Muslim states, with the result that over a million 
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The administrative division into quadrants of the Sokoto Caliphate. (The division was made at Sifawa in 
1812; the emirates shown were mostly founded after 1812.) 


of their descendants (“Fellata”) are today in the Sudan, 
many of them originally from the Sokoto area. 

On 15 March 1903, Lt.-Col. Thomas Morland led 
a force of some 700 Hausa soldiers to open ground 
outside the southern walls of Sokoto and there defeated 
the army of the Amir al-Mu’minin Muhammad al-Tahir. 
The British colonial Commissioner, Frederick Lugard, 
then proclaimed British sovereignty over Sokoto and 
its emirates and appointed another Muhammad al- 
Tahir as the new “Sultan”. Sokoto became just a 
provincial capital within colonial Nigeria, rather iso- 
jated with neither railway nor tarred road. In 1956, 
with the attainment of self-rule, and in 1960 with full 
independence, the Sardauna of Sokoto became Premier 
of the Northern Region of Nigeria. Under him, the 
notion of a moder “Sokoto Caliphate” was born; 
through it he and his party sought to foster both a 
sense of unity and the ideals of good government, 
based on a common Islamic morality yet tolerant and 
forward-looking. With his assassination on 15 January 
1966, the dream of a revived “Sokoto Caliphate” 
faded, but under its long-serving Sultan Abubakar 
(1938-88), Sokoto remained a source of political and 
spiritual leadership out of all proportion to its eco- 
nomic role in the Nigerian state. 

Bibliography: Djunayd b. Muhammad _al- 
Bukhari, Dabt al-multakatat and Bughyat al-raghibin bi- 
ziyadat isGf al-z@irin, Sokoto 1961; D. Murray Last, 
The Sokoto Caliphate, London 1967; Jean Boyd, The 
Caliph’s sister, London 1989. (D.M. Last) 
SOKOTRA, SOKOTRI [see suxutra]. 

SOLAK, the name of part of the sultan’s 
bodyguard in the old Ottoman military organisa- 
tion. It comprised four infantry companies or ortas of 
the Janissaries [see YENI GERI], and these were origi- 





nally archers (solak “left-handed”, presumably because 
they carried their bows in the left hand); they com- 
prised ortas 60-63. Each orta had 100 men and was 
commanded by a solak bashi, assisted by two lieu- 
tenants (rikab solaghi). The solaks were used exclusively 
as bodyguards, together with the smaller (150 men) 
odjak of the peyks (“messengers”) under the peyk bashi. 
For their ceremonial role, the solaks and peyks had 
splendid uniforms, including a special cap (uskuf) with 
a long plume on top. 

Bibliography: d’Ohsson, Tableau de l’empire 
othoman, Paris 1820, iii, 90, 291; von Hammer, Des 
Osmanischen Reiches Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung, 
Vienna 1815, ii, 50, 210; Ricaut, Histoire de l'état 
de l’Empire Ottoman, Paris 1670, 345; Ahmed Djewad, 
Ta@ rikh-i ‘askar-i ‘othmani, Istanbul 1897; A.H. Lybyer, 
The government of the Ottoman empire in the time of 
Suleiman the Magnificent, Cambridge, Mass. 1913, 129; 
LH. Uzungargil, Osmanh devleti teskilatinda kapukulu 
ocaklan, Ankara 1943-4, i, 221-6; Pakalin, iii, 254-6; 
Gibb and Bowen, i, 87, 153, 314, 321; ZA, art. 
Solak (M. Tayyib Gékbilgin). ( J.H. Kramers) 
SOLAK-ZADE, Mehmed Hemdemi (?-1068/ 1658), 

Ottoman historian and musical composer. 
Very little is known about the life and career of 
Solak-zade. Described as “old” at the time of his 
death, he was perhaps born sometime around the 
year 1000/1592. He died in Istanbul in 1068/1658. 
His father may have been a retired solak-bashi, whose 
connections gave his son an early entrée into the 
Ottoman imperial household, with which he remained 
closely associated. The makhlas Hemdemi reflected his 
status as “constant companion” to Murad IV (1623- 
40) during at least the latter part of that sultan’s reign 
(Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-name, Istanbul 1314/1896-7, i, 
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509). According to Ewliya Celebi, Solak-zade was a 
talented musician and an expert player on the miskal 
(pan pipes). Fourteen of his compositions are docu- 
mented (M.K. Ozergin, JA art. Solak-zade, Mehmed 
Hemdemi Celebi, at x, 750). 

He is known principally for his history of the Otto- 
man dynasty, untitled, known simply as Ta’rikh-i Solak- 
zade (Ist ed., to reign of Bayezid I only, Istanbul 
1271/1854; 2nd complete ed., Istanbul 1299/1881). 
Written in a fluent, but generally unrhetorical prose 
style, the History is a compilation acknowledging a 
range of earlier Ottoman sources but thought to de- 
pend mainly upon the Taq al-tewarikh of Khidja Sa‘d 
al-Din {.v.] (up to the reign of Selim I) and then 
upon the chronicle of Hasan Beg-zade [9.v.], up to 
ca. 1623. The second edition includes only 32 pages 
(out of 773) on the reign of Murad IV, and concludes 
with events in the year 1053/1643. Solak-zade gives 
little personal information or opinions in his work, 
except in the introduction where he acknowledges an 
obviously influential patron, the khass oda-bashi Hasan 
Agha, who encouraged him to compile the work for 
presentation to Mehemmed IV (Tarikh, 2-3). 

The second edition includes as preface a kasida of 
92 couplets entitled Fihnst-i shahan (“Index of sultans”), 
a brief listing of the names and dates of the Ottoman 
sultans to Mehemmed IV (1648-87) with their prin- 
cipal attributes and achievements. As a separate work, 
the Fihrist was extended by other writers. 

Bibliography: Djemal al-Din, Ayine-yi zurefa’, 
Istanbul 1314/1896, 35-6, GOW, 203-4; JA, art. 
Solak-zade, Mehmed Hemdemi, incl. further bibl. 

(Curistins WoopHEaD) 

SOLOMON [see suLaYMAN B. DAWoD}. 

SOMALI, the name of a people of the Horn 
of Africa, and SOMALIA, SOMALILAND, the 
geographical region there which they sub- 
stantially inhabit. 


1. Ethnography 
2. Geography 
3. History 

(a) To 1880 

(b) 1880-1960 

(c) After 1960 
4. The role of Islam in Somali society 
5. Language 
6. Literature 


1. Ethnography 

The Somali people may be divided into two major 
socio-economic groups: nomadic pastoralists and sed- 
entary agriculturalists; in addition to these are people 
who live and work in the towns. The sedentary agri- 
culturalists live primarily along and between the two 
main rivers the Shabeelle and the Jubba whilst the 
nomadic pastoralists live in the surrounding areas, 
namely the northern, western and south-western re- 
gions. The pastoralists rear camels, sheep and goats 
and some raise cattle in certain suitable areas. Horses 
were also traditionally raised in certain areas, although 
with the advent of motorised transport their use is 
now more limited. The camel, sheep and goats con- 
stitute the mainstay of the pastoralist economy, being 
well suited to the semi-desert environment (particu- 
larly the camel) of much of the Somali territories, 
and the animals provide milk, meat and skins to their 
owners. The camel has also traditionally been the 
major unit of wealth to the pastoralists, a fact which 
is reflected often in poetry, in which a man who has 
no camels is regarded as having little wealth. Among 


the pastoralists, there is a division of labour for do- 
mestic duties with the men being responsible for the 
camels and the women and young children responsi- 
ble for the sheep and goats and other domestic duties. 
The sedentary agriculturalists grow a variety of crops, 
particularly sorghum and maize but also sesame, beans, 
cotton and sugar cane, as well as fruits such as bananas 
and mangoes. 

This difference in socio-economic activity is reflected 
in the way in which people identify themselves within 
the society. The whole of the Somali nation is divided 
into a number of clan groups, with the major divi- 
sion between the agriculturalist clan confederacies, 
the Digil and Rahanweyn, and the pastoralist clan 
groups, the Dir, Isaaq, Hawiye and Daarood. These 
major clan groups are divided into clans and sub- 
clans, etc., and all individuals know their place in this 
lineage system, being able to recite the line of their 
ancestors back to eponymous clan founders. People of 
the Dir clans live predominantly in the north-western 
regions of the Somali territories. The Isaaq people 
five in the central northern regions and the Hawiye 
live in the area around Makdishii {9.v.] and to the 
north east of that city as well as further south. The 
Daarood clans live in the north-eastern areas, in the 
western part of the territories and in the southern 
parts. The Digil and Rahanweyn clan groups live 
along and between the Shabeelle and Jubba rivers, 
the Rahanweyn to the north of the Digil. This pic- 
ture is, of course, simplistic and, due to various move- 
ments of groups of people at different times in history, 
there are now pockets of clan groups in areas other 
than those just outlined, for example, the Biimaal, a 
Dir clan, live in a region along the coast south of 
Makdishu. In the towns and cities, increasing urban- 
isation means there is a mixture of people from differ- 
ent clans although the clan groups of the surround- 
ing area of any town still predominate. In addition 
to these major lineages there are people belonging to 
other groups, including those who are regarded as of 
a lower status and who traditionally undertook occu- 
pations deemed degrading by the nomadic pastoral- 
ists such as hunting wild animals, leatherwork and 
ironwork. These include the Yibro (sg. Yibir), Tumaal 
and Midgo (sg. Midgaan), who in recent times seem 
to have become more a part of the wider Somali so- 
ciety. Other groups of people include those who are 
members of the minority language-speaking popula- 
tions such as the Mushungulu and Oromo speakers 
(see 5. below). Of the many sub-clans of the main 
Somali clans some are specifically religious lineages, 
each male member of which is regarded, nominally, 
as a wadaad (see 4. below), the term sheekhaash or sheek- 
haal is sometimes used to denote these clans. A num- 
ber of the Somali clan groups trace descent to noble 
Arabian ancestors, some suggesting close connection 
to the family of the Prophet himself. Historians regard 
these connections as more legendary than real, 
although this is not to dispute the fact that there has 
long been contact between the people of the Somali 
areas and Arabia. 

Among the nomadic pastoralists one of the most 
important lineage levels is that of the diya-paying group 
(Ar. diya [g.v.] “blood money, wergild”), such a pay- 
ment-being known in Somali as mag and paid, tra- 
ditionally in livestock, when a member of another 
diya-paying group is injured or killed. It is the respon- 
sibility of the whole diya-paying group to pay the com- 
pensation on behalf of one of its members. This system 
of compensation is defined between different line- 
ages in the oral system of Somali customary law, xeer, 
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(Ar. transcription, 4é), through which other contractual 
and “legal” aspects of life are also encoded. Marriage 
tended in the past to be outside the diya-paying group 
among the pastoralist nomads, and was used on occa- 
sions as the basis for establishing political ties between 
clans and/or sub-clans. In the southern agricultural 
communities, given that the Digil and Rahanweyn 
social groups are more confederacies than lineage 
structures and that the clan units are based less on 
lineage membership but more on common agricul- 
tural land, it is these territory-based groups of peo- 
ple which form the equivalent of diya-paying groups 
in these areas. This is connected with the way in 
which people may become adopted clients of these 
clans, which hold certain areas of land, part of which 
the incoming person is then able to farm. In the past, 
in addition to Somalis, these incomers have included 
people who are of a different ethno-linguistic back- 
ground to the Somalis, such as people of Bantu lan- 
guage-speaking or Oromo-speaking origin. Over the 
course of time, these adopted clients become more or 
less assimilated into the clan, and marriage has always 
tended to be within these groups. In general, mar- 
riage among the Somalis as a whole is polygamous, 
with a man being able to marry a maximum of four 
wives according to Islamic practice. Marriage is con- 
tracted before a sheekh or wadaad and involves the giv- 
ing of wealth on both sides. The groom’s family gives 
the bride wealth, some of which may be returned as 
part of the dowry which, amongst the pastoralist 
nomads, normally consists of domestic items and bur- 
den camels to carry them as well as some livestock. 
Among the agriculturalists the house is normally pro- 
vided by the husband’s family. The central part of 
the whole marriage ceremony is the meher (Ar. mahr 
{9.0.]). 
Bibliography: E. Cerulli, Somalia. Scnith vari editi 
ed inediti, iit, Rome 1964, 45-113; ILM. Lewis, A 
pastoral democracy, London 1961 {a standard text); 
V. Luling, The other Somali minority groups in tradi- 
tonal Somali society, in T. Labahn (ed.), Procs. of the 
Second International Congress of Somali Studies, iv, Ham- 
burg 1984, 39-55; Lewis, Blood and bone. The call of 
kinship in Somali Society, Lawrenceville, NJ. 1994; 
idem, The peoples of the Hom of Africa (new edition), 
London 1994; Ibrahim Ali, Origin and history of the 
Somali people, i, Cardiff 1993; B. Helander, Gender 
and gender characteristics as a folk model in Southern Somali 
social classification and symbolism, Uppsala 1987; idem, 
The slaughtered camel. Coping with fictitious descent among 
the Hubeer of Southern Somalia, Stockholm 1994; Ahmed 
Yusuf Farah, The milk of the Boswellia forests. Fran- 
Kincense production among the Pastoral Somali, Uppsala 
1994; M. Mohamed-Abdi, Anthropologie somatienne, 
Besangon 1993; Ali Moussa lye, Le verdict de l’arbre, 
Dubai n.d. (M. Orw1n) 
2. Geography 
The Somali people live in a large area of the east- 
ern Horn of Africa which includes the countries of 
Somalia, including the self-declared Republic of So- 
maliland (unilaterally declared an independent repub- 
lic in 1991), eastern Ethiopia, the south-eastern part 
of the Republic of Djibouti [see pywtrt] and eastern 
and north-eastern Kenya. Turning first to the geog- 
raphy of the northern regions, the coastal strip is a 
hot, dry region know as guban “burnt” in Somali, a 
reference to its great heat in the xagaa season. Just 
inland from this is a range of hills and uplands known 
as oogo and golis rising to some 9,000 feet in the west 
(near Harar [g.v.]) and 8,000 feet in the east. These 
hills are the continuation of the eastern branch of the 


nift valley hills which follow on from the Somali ter- 
ritories to the Chercher Hills of Ethiopia and the 
southern Ethiopian highlands of Arussi and Bale, from 
which descend the two major rivers of southern 
Somalia. Although of little use agriculturally, these 
hills are the main habitat of the incense trees and 
this area has been involved in that trade for many 
centuries. Inland from the oogo begins the plateau area, 
which is known as the hawd by the northern Somalis 
and is a vast area of scrub land which forms an im- 
portant grazing area for camels. South of the awd, 
the land gradually lowers towards the south-east to 
the coast of the Indian Ocean and is watered by the 
two main rivers the Shabeelle (literally “with leop- 
ards”) and the Jubba. The Shabeelle is the more 
northerly river, rising in the northern half of the Arussi 
mountains and, after a brief northerly flow continues 
south-east to the town of Balead (Bal‘ad) some twenty 
miles from the coast. Here it turns to the south-west 
and flows parallel to the coast before sinking in marshes 
near the town of Jilib and near the lowest reaches 
of the Jubba, which it may join if the water flow is 
great enough [see further, sHEBELLE]. The Jubba itself 
rises in the southern edge of the Bale Highlands and 
flows south east to the town of Luuq (Lik), where it 
turns in a southerly direction straight to the Indian 
Ocean. Both of these rivers have a constant flow of 
water dependent almost entirely on the rain from the 
highlands, there being fewer and drier tributaries fur- 
ther downstream from the highlands. High floods take 
place twice each year according to the light and heavy 
rainy seasons in southern Ethiopia. This is favour- 
able to the agriculturalists because Ethiopian heavy 
rains fall during the jiilaal season (mid-June to mid- 
September), which is the driest season further down- 
river in the Somali territories, so the high flood and 
sometimes the overflowing of the rivers can be utilised 
for growth of crops during this season. 

This southern region inland from the eastern Indian 
Ocean coast is divided into four zones, which are 
found in the following order from the coast of the 
Indian Ocean to the interior: firstly the movable sand- 
banks (Somali: bacad (ba‘ad)) on the shore; then the 
hills or short plains of white and hardly consolidated 
sand (Somali: carro cad (‘arro ‘ad) “white land”); next, 
the flinty red sand scrubland, vegetated in the most 
part by acacia trees (Somali: carro guduud (‘arro gudiid) 
“red land”); then the alluvial ground along the nvers, 
known in Somali as carro madow (‘arro madow) “black 
land”, which is comparatively rich and fertile, hence 
the use of this land for agriculture. 

There are four main seasons in the Somali terri- 
tories, given here with their approximate month equiv- 
alents: jilaal (Gilal) (December to March), gu’ (April 
to June), xagaa (haga) ( July to August) and dayr (Sep- 
tember to November). The weather during these sea- 
sons varies according to the area, julaal is the hottest 
season over most of the area, apart from the north- 
ern regions where the xagaa season is the hottest. Thus 
for most regions jiilaal is the toughest season for peo- 
ple to live through with no rain and the wind com- 
ing predominantly from the north-east (the north-east 
monsoon). The following season of gu’ is the most 
attractive of the seasons, with rain falling in all areas 
providing pasture for the livestock and npening crops 
for the agriculturalists. Given gu’ as the “season of 
plenty”, it is important socially as being the season 
when people tend to come together and when dances 
and celebrations take place. Among the pastoralists, 
young people, in particular, come together after hav- 
ing been separated, the young men returning with 
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the camels which have been taken to jilaal grazing 
lands. The xagaa season, the first of the south-west 
monsoon cycle, is characterised by dry cool weather 
over most of the areas except in the northern regions, 
where it is very hot, especially in the north-west where 
the temperature may rise above 50° C. on the guban 
coast. During the dayr season there is also rainfall, 
which in the northern regions tends to be light. 
Bibliography: LM. Lewis, A pastoral democracy, 
London 1961 31-55; idem, Peoples of the Horn of 
Africa, London 1969, 56-66, M.P.O. Baumann ef alii. 
(eds.), Pastoral production in Central Somalia, Eschborn, 
Germany 1993 (a recent survey of land use by live- 
stock). Work has been written on specific aspects 
of the geography of Somalia which is scattered in 
various books and journals, for example, see arti- 
cles in T. Labahn (ed.) Procs. of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Somali Studies, iv, Hamburg 1984, 
325-41, 343-61, 363-8; for further information the 
reader is advised to consult the relevant sections 
in one of the bibliographies on Somali studies, e.g. 
F. Carboni (ed.), Bibhografia somala =, Studi somali 4, 
Rome 1983, or M.K. Salad (compiler), Somalia. A 
bibliographical survey, Westport, Conn. 1977. 
(E. Cerutitr[M. Orwin]) 
3. History 
(a) To 1880 
Somali legends may have Islamicised the history of 
the people by tracing their origin from ‘Akil b. Abr 
Talib {g.v.], a cousin of the Prophet. Prescinding from 
the question whether Hamitic populations may have 
come into Africa from Asia, there is no doubt that 
the present Somali peoples occupied their present 
territory by various groups following and pushing on 
one another, with the African coast of the Gulf of 
Aden as the primary dispersal area. These groups, 
related to other groups in Ethiopia, later developed 
into what are denominated tribes. The dates of these 
movements are not known, and they are not likely 
to be, for they are the movements of cattle herds- 
men. They did not enter an empty land, but pushed 
Bantu groups southward. Of these some pockets sur- 
vive, and especially in the Bajun Islands. They can- 
not be antecedent to the general Bantu dispersal, 


which was not completed before A.D. 500. Subsequent | 


groups have continued to push southwards, and even 
in the 1990s have caused friction between Ethiopia 
and Kenya. 

The first literary reference to the coastal area is 
an observation of the sun in low altitudes mentioned 
by Agatharchides of Cnidus in the 2nd century B.C., 
but commercial contact with the Somali coast would 
have developed long before. In the ancient world reli- 
gious rituals have employed frankincense and myrrh 
at least from the 3rd millennium B.C. In Somalia two 
species of frankincense and the greater number of 
species of myrrh are indigenous. The Hadramawt area 
in which they grow in southern Yemen is small (cf. 
map in L. Casson). Recently, S.C.J. Munro-Hay has 
reported frankincense trees near Aksum, in Ethiopia. 
Since these commodities grow nowhere else in the 
world, Somalia has long had a permanent place in 
world trade, from ancient times until the present. 
Neither the Ethiopians nor the Bajun Islanders among 
the Somalis are seamen, but never more than fisher- 
men. They have consistently relied on Arab middle- 
men and transporters. The Perplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
mentions, ca. A.D. 50, a number of towns on the 
Somali coast which are identifiable: Avalites (prob- 
ably not Zayla‘, but Assab); Malao (Berbera); Mundu 
(Heis); Mosyllon (possibly Bandar Kassim); Akannai 








(possibly Alula). In A.D. 79 Pliny likewise recorded 
the “spice port and promontory... Barbaroi”: it was 
Cape Guardafui, beyond which frankincense no longer 
grows. Archaeologically these places are unexplored, 
but H.N. Chittick’s British-Somali Expedition of 1967, 
which was aborted by local misunderstanding, suc- 
ceeded in identifying Roman pottery from Tunisia. 

j.S. Trimingham has analysed the Arab geogra- 
phers and travellers from al-Kh*arazmi (232/847) on- 
wards. Their interest lies rather in the Bildd al-Zand 
and the sea route to Kanbalii (Pemba) and the gold 
land of Sofala {¢.v.]. Thus they say little of the Bilad 
al-Barbara or al-Barabira, the name for the northern 
and eastern coasts of Somalia. They depict a trading 
system based on ivory, gold and slaves, in that order; 
they ignore the trade in frankincense and myrrh in 
the same way that further south they ignore the trade 
in mangrove-wood from the coasts of Kenya and 
Tanzania, age-long in providing roofing timbers in 
southern Arabia and the Gulf. 

A Chinese scholar, Tuam Ch’eng-Shih (d. 863) 
knows the Somali coast as Po-pa-li: it produces only 
ivory and ambergris. Much later Chao Ju-Kuan, trade 
commissioner on Ch’iian-chu-fu [Zaytiin; see AL-sIN. 
3] in Fukien province, speaks of Pi-pa-lo as having 
four departmental cities. He seems to have spoken 
from personal contact with traders, but also to have 
relied on a work by Chu Ch’i-fei dated 1178. Says 
Chao, “they serve heaven and do not serve the 
Buddha”, which J.J.L. Duyvendak interpreted to mean 
that the coastal folk were Muslims. (We do not know 
when Islam first penetrated to the Somali coast, but 
it was already present on the adjacent Kenya coast 
by the 8th century, at least in small pockets.) These 
people produce camels and sheep, dragon’s saliva (a 
reference to the dragon’s blood tree of Socotra rather 
than to ambergris?), elephant and rhinoceros ivory, 
much putchuk, liquid storax gum, myrrh and tortoise- 
shell. Chao knew also of ostriches, giraffe and zebra. 
Contemporary import records also include strings of 
pearls, aromatics and “incense.” 

There is no evidence that the Chinese visited Africa 
before the voyages of Ch’éng-Ho in the 15th century. 
Nevertheless, Duyvendak quoted Chu Ch’ii-fei in re- 
gard to Chung-li, which he identified as Berbera. The 
people of Chung-li, he says, go barefoot and bare- 
headed. Only ministers and the royal courtiers wear 
jackets and turbans as a mark of distinction—pre- 
sumably conforming to Islamic custom. Among other 
commodities, he knows of the production of incense. 
Direct contact began only after 1431 with Chéng- 
Ho’s voyages in the Indian Ocean, with a view, it 
seems, to promoting Ming trade. The fleet sailed down 
the African coast as far as Malindi and Mombasa. It 
visited Makdishii [¢.v.] and a place which Duyvendak 
said was the “Arabic Habash, Abyssinia” called Ha- 
pu-ni. From its position on the Chinese map, it is 
followed by a clear reference to Socotra and then to 
Aden: could it not be Ras Hafun? Duyvendak also 
recorded the arrival in China of a giraffe from Bengal 
in 1414. The animal is not found in Bengal or India. 
He remarks that the Chinese name for it, i-lin, is 
the way that a Chinese would pronounce the Somali 
name for it, grin. 

In 1934 A.T. Curle visited the ruins of twenty-one 
Tuined towns and settlements in northern Somalia, 
making notes of surface finds which subsequently were 
identified in the British Museum. Finds near Zayla‘ 
on Sa‘d al-Din Island led him to believe that the site 
had been occupied for 2,000 years. It had for long 
been the principal port for Ethiopian exports, until 
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the French built the railway from Djibuti to Addis 
Ababa, thus diverting trade. Inland, a group of thir- 
teen towns and settlements on the Ethiopian-Somali 
border disclosed groups of 20 to 200 houses and the 
remains of mosques. The settlements were all situated 
from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level. Another 
group centred round Eil Humo and Eik, 120 miles 
inland south of Berbera. A fourth group was in Ethio- 
pia. The houses were stone-built, and the mosques 
elaborately planned at all the sites. The cemeteries 
however, contained no tombs or inscriptions. There 
were sherds of Sung and Ming celadon from the 12th 
to 15th centuries, and blue-and-white Chinese wares 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. There were also some 
sherds believed to have an Egyptian connection. 

Finds of local currency in billon and copper have 
already been reported [see MakpisHi]. In the north- 
ern area no local currency has been reported. Two 
pieces of Kayit Bay of Egypt (872-901/1468-96) have 
been recorded from Derbi Adad. There have been 
numerous reports of coins from Eik, but the only 
pieces recorded are two gold dinars of the Ottoman 
Selim II (974-82/1566-74). A small number of Chinese 
cash have been reported from the eastern coast, but 
not in the profusion found in Zanzibar. Inscriptions 
on tombs and in mosques have been catalogued for 
the eastern coast by the writer and B.G. Martin [see 
MAKDIsHO]. Two refer to individuals with a Persian 
lakab, no strong argument, however, for a Persian 
connection. 

Curle’s survey has been supplemented by an all 
too brief survey of southern Somalia by H.N. Chittick 
and another by H. Sanseverino, and of related sites 
at different times by T.H. Wilson on the Kenya bor- 
der and related sites in Kenya by M.C. Horton, as 
well as in Pemba, Tumbatu and Zanzibar. The sur- 
veys in southern Somalia were necessarily very cur- 
sory, having regard to local conditions. For Chittick 
nothing is acceptable earlier than the 14th century. 
This view is highly questionable, because T.H. Wilson 
and, independently M.C. Horton, have identified finds 
of Sasanid-Islamic pottery at no less than twenty-six 
Kenya sites, at which the surface characteristics are 
similar to those of Somalia. It would be surpassing 
strange if the Somali sites will not prove to belong 
to a common trade pattern with neighbouring Kenya, 
common over several millennia. 

Inland, for many centuries, as Curle noted, trade 
in the towns had been in the hands of Arab and 
Indian merchants. The Somalis were content to con- 
duct camel transport, the brokerage of stock brought 
to market, and petty trading. In the interior from the 
early 15th century up to colonial times the history 
has been of intermittent conflict between Ethiopia 
and Somali tribesmen. Until 1950 the latter never 
coalesced to form a unitary state: thus their history 
is scattered about in articles in this encyclopaedia s.v. 
Adal, Bali, Berbera, the Dankali tribe, Dawaro, Mak- 
dish and Shungwaya. In 1402 the Ethiopians took 
Zayla‘ after a siege, but did not occupy it for long. 
Throughout the 15th century there was a constant 
series of raids and wars, Christian Ethiopia on one 
side, Muslim Harar [g.v.] and Zayla‘ on the other. It 
was in the intervals of peace that the towns described 
by Curle would appear to have flourished. In 1503 
Ludivico di Varthema visited Zayla‘ “in Ethiopia” (sic). 
He described its commerce in glowing terms, with 
gold, iron and black slaves sold at low prices, for 
markets in Arabia, Persia, Cairo and Mecca. Early 
in his reign, the Negus Lebna Dengel (1508-40) sent 
merchants into Somali country, trading in gold, musk 


and slaves, and selling them in Aden. In 1516 the 
Portuguese burnt Zayla‘, shortly followed by the 
Ottoman Turks, who established a customs house and 
a small fleet. In 1527 Lebna Dengel invaded Adal. 
It provided a casus belli for Ahmad Grafi [g.v.], who 
laid Ethiopia waste in 1544. A full account is given 
by Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Kadir Futih al- 
Habasha [see AHMAD GRAN]. The Muslims were finally 
defeated in 1575, and left only with the coastal towns. 
After their successful siege of Mombasa in 1696-8, 
the sultans of ‘Uman imposed a somewhat vague 
authority over the whole coast. It was effective only 
after Sayyid Sa‘id’s [g.v.] move to Zanzibar in 1840, 
and never penetrated inland. Garrisons were set up 
at Makdishi, Marka and Barawa. This brief period 
ended when the sultan ceded areas to France and 
Britain in 1884, and to Italy in 1889. A curious sur- 
vival of the Zanzibar period is the title of the Makdisht 
Museum, the Garesa. It had formerly been the resi- 
dence of the ‘Umani governor. The word stems from 
the Swahili Gereza, the earliest sultanic palace-fort in 
Zanzibar, its name being derived from the Portuguese 
word yglesia “church”, the building from which it had 
been adapted. 

Bibliography: Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Kadir, Futih al-Habasha, ed, and tr. R. Basset, 2 
vols., Paris 1897-1909; E. Cerulli, Iscrizioni e docu- 
menti arabi per la storia della Somalia, in RSO, xi (1926); 
idem, Le popolaztoni della Somalia nella traditione sto- 
rica locale, in Rend. R. Accad. Lincei (1926); A.T. Curle, 
The ruined towns of Somaliland, in Antiquity (1937); 
JS. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, Oxford 1965; 
H.N. Chittick, An archaeological reconnaissance of the 
southern Somali coast, in Azania, iv (1969); idem, An 
archaeological reconnaissance of the Horn: the British-Somali 
expedition, 1976, in ibid., xi (1976); T.H. Wilson, The 
monumental architecture and archaeology north of the Tana 
River, National Museums of Kenya, Nairobi 1978; 
M.C. Horton, Shanga 1980, Cambridge 1980; Chit- 
tick, Medieval Mogadishu, in Paideuma, xxvii (1982); 
H.C. Sanseverino, Archaeological remains on the south- 
em Somali coast, in Azania, xviii (1983): Agatharchi- 
des of Cnidus, On the Enythraean Sea, ed. and tr. 
S.M. Burstein, Hakluyt Society, Cambridge 1989; 
L. Casson (ed. and tr.), The Periplus Maris Erythraei, 
Princeton 1989; S.C,J. Munro-Hay, Aksum, an African 
cwilisation of Late Antiquity, Edinburgh 1991. See also 
MAKDISHU. 

(E. Cerutwi-[G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE]) 

(b) 1880-1960 

The 1880s saw the establishment of British, French 
and Italian protectorates in various parts of the Somali 
territories as well as the expansion of the Ethiopian 
empire into Somali territory under the Emperor 
Menelik II (1889-1913). The British, who had had an 
interest in the northern regions of the Somali terri- 
tories for some time as an area supplying food for 
their port at Aden, established the Somaliland Protec- 
torate in 1887. This followed the departure in 1884 
of Egypt from parts of the northern Somali coast and 
was also motivated by the British desire to stem French 
expansion in the region. In the same year, Léonce 
Lagarde had been appointed governor of Obock, on 
the northern coast of the Gulf of Tadjourah, and 
French Somaliland was declared a protectorate (this 
region was inhabited by ‘Afar people [see DANKALT] 
in the north and west as well as Somalis in the south- 
east). 

Disagreement with the British regarding the bor- 
der between the two protectorates led to an Anglo- 
French agreement in 1888 defining the boundary, and 
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in 1892 Djibouti [see pywort] became the capital of 
French Somaliland. In 1889 Italy acquired Somali 
areas on the north-east and south-east coast, includ- 
ing Makdishi, and in 1892 the Sultan of Zanzibar 
ceded some important ports to the Italians for 25 
years. In 1889 Italy, whose interests were now wider 
than just the southern ports and their hinterlands 
signed the treaty of Ucciali (Waé’ale in Amharic) with 
Ethiopia which, following the taking of Harar [¢.v.] 
in 1887, had moved into the Somali territories to the 
east and south-east of that town. The Amharic and 
Italian interpretations of this treaty differed, the Ital- 
ians seeing Ethiopia as essentially an Italian protec- 
torate whereas to the Ethiopians, communicating with 
other countries through Italy was optional. It was in 
this light that Italy entered into negotiations with the 
British, signing a protocol in 1894 that defined Bnt- 
ish and Italian spheres of interest. Following the Bat- 
tle of Adwa (Adowa) in 1896, however, at which the 
Italians were defeated by the Ethiopians, the British 
began to talk directly with Menelik II, signing a treaty 
with him in 1897 which allowed Somali pastoral- 
ists to use grazing land on either side of the border 
between the British Protectorate and Ethiopia. Thus 
it was that by the end of the 19th century the bound- 
aries in the Somali territories were essentially set and 
the Somali people were divided between the British, 
French, Italian and Ethiopian spheres of influence. 
This division, in fact, split not only the Somali peo- 
ple as a whole but individual clans, for example, in 
the north-west the Ciise (‘Ise) clan inhabited parts of 
British Somaliland, French Somaliland and Ethiopia, 
and are still divided by the boundaries between the 
corresponding modern states of today. 

Although a number of treaties had been signed 
with various Somali clans by the European powers, 
there was little Somali influence in the developments 
which had taken place. This was to change during 
the next 20 years with the rise of Sayyid Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah Hassan [9.v.] and his Dervish movement. 
This movement rose against the British, Ethiopians 
and Italians, and it was only in 1920 that it con- 
cluded, with the expulsion of the Sayyid and his 
remaining followers to Ethiopia and the subsequent 
death of the Sayyid (see MUHAMMAD ‘ABD ALLAH HASSAN 
for further details of this campaign). Given the fact 
that missionary activity was one of the factors which 
led the Sayyid to start the campaign, the British 
authorities prohibited all such activity in British 
Somaliland, a regulation which was strictly adhered 
to. French Somaliland was little affected by the cam- 
paign, however, and in 1917 the rail link between 
Addis Ababa and Djibouti was completed, gradually 
eclipsing the importance of Zaylac (Zayla‘ [g.v.]) as a 
port. This helped the development of the town of 
Djibouti as a cosmopolitan centre, whose main sources 
of income were the duties and earnings from trade 
via the railway and through the port; apart from live- 
stock, salt was the only natural resource available in 
the territory and was exported primarily to Ethiopia. 
Following the opening of the railway, a road was built 
in British Somaliland from Berbera [g.v.] to Hargeisa 
(g.v.] and on to the Ethiopian border to help trade 
through the port of Berbera. In 1921 the British intro- 
duced direct taxation on livestock, which met with 
much resistance and resulted in the death of the Burco 
(Bur‘o) district commissioner in a riot following which 
the tax was revoked. The governor from 1925 to 
1931, Harold Kittermaster, however, tried to provide 
some development assistance to the nomadic popula- 
tion as well as to farmers, who over the previous few 





years in the west of British Somaliland, had devel- 
oped plough cultivation, particularly of sorghum, under 
the influence of Sift brotherhood agricultural com- 
munities and other farming communities in neigh- 
bouring areas of Ethiopia. Later, in the 1920s a serious 
drought led to some further development in the area 
of water resources. The British, however, were unsure 
of what to do with Somaliland, and after ruling out 
a number of other possibilities decided to retrench. 
In Italian Somalia, on the other hand, one of the 
main factors was the advent in Italy of a Fascist gov- 
ernment under Mussolini in 1922. The first Fascist 
governor, Cesare de Vecchi, subsequently intended to 
bring the whole Italian region under direct rule (some 
of the inland and northern parts, such as the Sultan- 
ate of Hobyo, were virtually independent despite nom- 
inal Italian rule) and, despite Somali resistance, the 
territory was brought together and divided into seven 
provinces. The Italians set up many agricultural pro- 
jects producing sugar, bananas and cotton, for which 
forced recruitment of labour was common and, in 
addition, embarked on road building. 

The later 1930s were marked in the whole region 
by Italy’s ambitions to create an East African Empire 
which was to include Ethiopia. A gradual encroach- 
ment was made into the Ethiopian-ruled Somali ter- 
ritories, and by 1934 plans had been instituted for 
the Empire. The catalyst for the opening of the real 
advance of Italy was the Walwal incident of 1934. 
This incident occurred when the Ethiopian-British 
boundary commission was to inspect grazing facilities 
for British-protected Somali clans over the border from 
British Somaliland in Ethiopia. The Ethiopian escort 
arrived at Walwal ahead of the commission to clash 
with Italian-led troops. This clash became the pretext 
for the invasion of Ethiopia by Italy. In the Ethiopian 
Somali territories, the invasion was led from Italian 
Somalia by General Graziani and, despite Ethiopian 
resistance, the invasion of that country was virtually 
complete by 1936 with the taking of Addis Ababa. 
Italian Somalia now included the Somali territories 
which had been part of Ethiopia, and so all these 
Somali territories were administered as a whole by 
Italy. During the time of the Italian East African 
Empire, the Somalis were subjected to Fascist discrim- 
inatory laws and had no power in the government 
of the region; in addition, trade was controlled by 
the Italian authorities. Increased urbanisation was an- 
other feature of this period, which in turn led to a 
political consciousness of a modern nationalist tenor 
which was suppressed by the Italian authorities. At 
the same time, nationalist feeling was developing in 
British Somaliland where various political organisa- 
tions were set up. With the beginning of the Second 
World War, the Italians further expanded their em- 
pire with the capture of British Somaliland in 1940, 
if only for a brief seven months, after which it was 
retaken by the allies whose assault started from Kenya 
in the south in January 1941 and was supplemented 
by an expedition from Aden in the March. French 
Somaliland, whose governor supported the Vichy 
régime, continued to pose a threat to the British, but 
following capitulation of the régime, which now 
declared for Free France, a short-term agreement was 
signed. 

After the restoration of Emperor Haile Sellasie in 
Ethiopia in 1941, there followed negotiations on how 
to deal with the ex-Italian colonies. In 1942 the Brit- 
ish Military Administration of the region came to an 
agreement recognising Ethiopian independence which 
was revised in 1944, although even after this second 
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agreement Britain still administered the Somali-inhab- 
ited regions of Ethiopia. Following the redevelopment 
of agriculture and trade, one of the important moves 
during this time of British administration was the fur- 
therance of political organisations which had been 
suppressed under the Fascist régime. These included 
Italian and, increasingly, Somali organisations, one of 
the most important of which was the Somali Youth 
Club, founded in May 1943, which developed rapidly 
and changed its name to the Somali Youth League 
(SYL) in 1947, when it had branches in all the British- 
administered Somali territories. Another important po- 
litical organisation was the Hizbia Digil-Mirifle Somali 
(HDMS), formed in 1947 out of the Patriotic Benefit 
Union, with its power base among the sedentary agri- 
cultural population of the central regions. In January 
1948 the Four Power Commission dealing with the 
ex-Italian colonies, made up of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, the Soviet Union and France, 
arrived in Makdishii and discussed the situation with 
the various interested parties, including the SYL, the 
HDMS as well as the Italian societies. The four pow- 
ers, however, failed to agree among themselves, hand- 
ing the final decision of what to do to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, who, in November 
1949, placed what had been Italian Somalia prior to 
the invasion of Ethiopia under United Nations trustee- 
ship for ten years, to be administered during that 
time by Italy, following which the country would gain 
independence. It was in 1948 also that most of the 
Ogaadeen (Ogadén {g.v.]) area (leaving aside the north- 
ern and north-eastern region known as the Haud and 
the Reserved Area) was handed back to Ethiopia, 
despite strong resistance on the part of the majority 
of the Somali inhabitants and the reluctance of the 
British, who had supported a plan proposed by the 
British Foreign Minister, Ernest Bevin, for the cre- 
ation of a Trusteeship of the Union of Somali terri- 
tories. It was later in 1954 that the Haud and the 
Reserved Area came under Ethiopian rule, and it was 
this move in particular which sparked a greater po- 
litical consciousness in the British Protectorate and 
also led to the organisation of another political party, 
the National United Front (NUF). In 1960 the NUF, 
along with the SYL, the Somali National League 
(SNL) and the new United Somali Party (USP) con- 
tested an election and later that year, on 26 June, 
the Protectorate became fully independent. In Itahian- 
administered Somalia, given the ten-year term of the 
Trusteeship, moves were more quickly made towards 
eventual independence, including a general election to 
a legislative assembly in 1956 in which the SYL won 
most of the votes, with the HDMS finding itself as 
the main opposition. Somalia became an independent 
state five days after British Somaliland, and six days 
following that, on 7 July 1960, the two newly-inde- 
pendent states united after having undertaken nego- 
tiations towards this end for some time. During the 
early 1960s, the matter of the other Somali-inhabited 
territory, the eastern part of the Northern Frontier 
District of Kenya, was a major concern to the newly- 
independent state of Somalia. In French Somaliland, 
following an election in 1958, the country remained 
an overseas territory of France, finally gaining full in- 
dependence in 1977. 
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(c) After 1960 

In April 1960, the British government decided to 
terminate its authority over Somaliland, allowing time 
for possible unification with Italian Somalia, the inde- 
pendence of which had just then been scheduled by 
the United Nations for July 1960. That same month, 
representatives of the two territories met in Mogadishu 
and agreed on the unification of the two Somalias 
into a single democratic and parliamentary state, to 
be led by an elected president responsible to a par- 
liament, also to be elected but initially composed of 
members of the two existing territorial assemblies. 

On 26 June, British Somaliland became independ- 
ent and was united with Somalia, to form, on 1 July 
1960, the Republic of Somalia. This was a deviation 
from the inviolable principle of the intangibility of 
colonial frontiers, in the name of ethnic unity. 

‘Abd al-Rashid ‘Alt Shirmake, the leader of the 
Somali Youth League (SYL), originally dominated by 
Darod (Daarood) and Hawiye (Hawiyye), which since 
1947 had campaigned for the unification of lands 
inhabited by Somalis (“Greater Somalia”) and for inde- 
pendence, was summoned to form a coalition govern- 
ment. This coalition combined, besides his own party, 
two northern parties unrepresented in the South: the 
Somaliland National League (SNL) with Muhammad 
Hadjdji Ibrahim Igal and the United Somali Party 
(USP), representing respectively the Isaq (Isaaq), and 
the Dir and Darod. The choice by the Assembly of 
Adan ‘Abdulle ‘Isman as President of the Republic was 
confirmed in 1961 by a conference. 

Problems of unification 

Concluded in a spirit of patriotic enthusiasm, uni- 
fication of the British and Italian colonies was bound 
to raise serious problems. Although both populated 
by Somalis, they had hitherto experienced few mutual 
contacts. Everything separated them: the usage of Eng- 
lish or of Italian, administrative traditions, judicial sys- 
tems, etc. 

Their fusion altered the situation of each group. 
The Isaq of the SNL, the majority party in Somaliland, 
became an insignificant group in the context of a uni- 
fied state such as Somalia. They were naturally drawn 
towards accommodation with the southern opposition 
party, the Greater Somali League (GSL) of Hadjdji 
Muhammad Husayn, pro-Arab and pan-Somali. The 
Darod of the USP, on the other hand, found them- 
selves in tune with their fellow-tribespeople of the 
SYL. As for the Dir, they were torn between their 
Isaq neighbours and their Hawiye traditional allies. 
The difference in importance between the two tern- 
torial entities also led the administrative classes of for- 
mer Somalia to expect that they would naturally 
monopolise all decision-making functions, not only at 
the national but also at the regional level. 
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The results of the first popular consultation—the 
referendum on the Constitution—of June 1961 clearly 
illustrated these divisions: adopted with a large major- 
ity by the electorate of former Somalia, the text was 
approved by less than 50% of the electors of former 
Somaliland. Discontent erupted more overtly when in 
December of that year a group of British-trained police 
officers mutinied in protest against the appointment 
to senior posts of Italian-trained police officers brought 
in from the south. 

After 1962, the political landscape changed, reflect- 
ing the difficulties of unity but also demonstrating the 
desire of all to maintain it. At the beginning of the 
year, the attempt by Hadjdjr Muhammad Husayn to 
exploit the discontent of the north by launching a 
new party, the Somali Democratic Union, consisting 
of the GSL and elements of the SNL hostile to the 
participation of their organisation in central govern- 
ment, ended in failure. On the other hand, two SNL 
ministers, including Igal, resigning in May, succeeded 
in attracting to themselves, besides members of their 
own movement, a Hawiye faction of the SYL and 
creating a new organisation, the Somali National 
Congress (SNC). 

Somali nationalism was pan-Somali. It stressed as 
the first objective of its programme the aspiration to 
gather within a single political entity all Somali peo- 
ple, those who had been placed by colonial politics 
under the authority of the British in Somaliland or 
in Kenya (Northern Frontier District, NFD) of the 
Italians in Somalia, of the French in Djibouti (French 
Coast of the Somalis, which was to become in 1967 
the French Territory of the Afars and Issas, then in 
1977 the Republic of Djibouti) or of the Ethiopians 
in Ogaden (Ogaadeen), five regions symbolised by the 
five points of the white star (on a blue background) 
of the Republic’s flag. The Constitution of 1961 re- 
corded this aspiration in its preamble: “the Republic 
of Somalia seeks to promote the union of Somali ter- 
ritories by lawful and peaceful means”. Somali gov- 
ermments, caught in the snare of nationalism, would 
henceforward be obliged to make constant demands 
for self-determination on behalf of their Somali broth- 
ers inhabiting other territories, on pain of being accused 
of “treason”. They would also incite them to achieve 
the objective themselves, especially in radio broad- 
casts. On numerous occasions, this irredentism was to 
lead to violent conflict and serious repercussions. 

In 1961, in the course of negotiations in London 
over Kenya, the representatives of the NFD demanded, 
with the support of the Oromo of this territory, the 
right to secede from Kenya. The British proposal— 
a federal Kenya—was never implemented and _ the 
Somalis of Kenya remained an aggrieved and dissi- 
dent community for years thereafter. 

Relations with Ethiopia were still more difficult. 
Somalia challenged the Anglo-Ethiopian treaties de- 
fining the frontiers of Somaliland and the Ethiopian 
province of Hararge (capital Harar) which encom- 
passed the Ogaden [¢.v.], an area with a majority 
Somali population. The last of these treaties, con- 
cluded as recently as 1954, definitively placed the pas- 
tures of the Haud (Hawd} in Ethiopia. It was in this 
region that there took place, six months after In- 
dependence, the first disturbance involving Ethiopian 
police and disgruntled nomads, a skirmish which 
Somalia chose to interpret as repression of the aspi- 
rations of the Somalis of Ethiopia. In February 1964, 
more serious border incidents occurred, culminating 
in the invasion of Somali air-space by Ethiopian air- 
craft. Mediation by Sudan, in April, under the auspices 





of the OAU brought about a provisional resolution 
to the conflict, but Ethiopia took the precaution, the 
same year, to ally itself with Kenya by means of a 
mutual defence pact. 

Somalia’s determination to amend existing frontiers 
isolated it internationally. Although Somali leaders 
tended to be relatively well disposed towards the West- 
ern bloc, relations between Somalia and the countries 
belonging to this bloc were unfriendly for political 
reasons: Somalia would not forgive the United King- 
dom for its policy relating to the Kenyan NFD and 
the Haud, France for its occupation of Djibouti and 
the USA for its active support of Ethiopia. The excep- 
tion was Italy, whose nationals retained a decisive 
economic role in the land. In pursuit of allies, Somali 
leaders found themselves obliged to turn towards the 
USSR and China. In 1962 the Russians, intent on 
exerting dominant influence in the Red Sea region, 
agreed to lend money, to equip and train the armed 
forces and to assist with the implementation of all 
kinds of development projects. From 1969 onwards, 
the Chinese in their turn supplied substantial civil 
assistance. 

The SYL had an overall victory in the municipal 
elections of 1963, also in the legislative elections of 
1964. With the aim of revitalising internal politics, 
President ‘Isman chose a new Prime Minister, ‘Abd 
al-Razzak Hadjdji Husayn. Concerned with efficiency, 
the latter chose his ministers without regard for tribal 
and regional balance. Discontented, members of his 
own party formed an opposition movement under the 
leadership of the former Prime Minister Shirmake. 
Though sincere pan-Somalis, ‘Isman and Husayn fa- 
voured giving priority to internal problems and issues. 
Furthermore, Husayn obtained the confidence of the 
Assembly with great difficulty, only succeeding with 
the aid of supporters outside the SYL. 

On the occasion of the presidential elections of 
1967, President ‘Isman paid the price of his errors: 
Shirmake, who had led the country in the period of 
militant nationalism, was elected. The new President 
chose as Prime Minister Igal, who had returned to 
the SYL after 1964. A man of the north, an Isaq, 
the new Prime Minister hoped to put Somalia’s rela- 
tions with its neighbours on an amicable basis and 
to concentrate on problems of economic and social 
development. By acting in this way, he too risked dis- 
crediting the one ideal capable of inducing the Somalis 
to forget their tribal divisions: irredentism. In the 
municipal and legislative elections of 1969, the elec- 
toral system, a series of defections and the game of 
post-electoral coalition-making, guaranteed his party 
120 seats out of 123. 

But this was a hollow victory, since the state was 
running out of control. Corruption and nepotism were 
rampant, and the Assembly no longer even pretended 
to be a forum for the exercise of the traditional Somali 
virtues of conciliation and dialogue. Lack of direction, 
widespread intrigue, insecurity and government inef- 
fectiveness aroused discontent which was particularly 
intense among intellectuals and the military, a dis- 
content which aggravated further the resentment felt 
by those, the majority, who believed that in improv- 
ing relations with Kenya and Ethiopia, the govern- 
ment had betrayed its mission. Rumours of a coup 
d’état began to circulate. 

The Somali Revolution 

An unexpected event hastened the resolution of this 
looming crisis. On 15 October 1969, while the Prime 
Minister Igal was on an overseas visit, President Shir- 
make was assassinated by one of his bodyguards. Igal 
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hurriedly returned to organise the election of a new 
President. On 20 October, the party chose as its can- 
didate Hadjdji Miisé Bogor, one of his close associ- 
ates. He was thereby assured of retaining his post as 
Prime Minister. 

The following day, the Army took control of Moga- 
dishu and a Supreme Revolutionary Council (SRC) 
was immediately established, taking the measures which 
were normal in these circumstances: detention of mem- 
bers of the former ruling clique, suspension of the 
Constitution (it was to be officially abrogated in Feb- 
ruary 1970), suppression of the Supreme Court, clo- 
sure of the Assembly and prohibition of political parties. 
The Supreme Council announced its intention to com- 
bat tribal nepotism and corruption and to promote a 
just society where all would be guaranteed access to 
social and economic progress. In foreign policy, Soma- 
lia, renamed the “Democratic Republic of Somalia”, 
would honour its commitments and support peoples 
fighting colonialism. On 1 November, the list of mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council was made public: com- 
prising 25 officers, it was presided over by General 
Muhammad Siyad (Siyaad) Barre, commander of the 
Army since 1965. 

The military caucus which had overturned the 
democratic régime subsequently defined its action as 
a Marxist revolution. But despite the presence of Soviet 
advisers in the Army (in implementation of the Somali- 
Soviet military accord of 1963), there is no evidence 
that there was Soviet backing for the coup, and Soviet- 
trained junior officers received no preferential treat- 
ment. In October 1970, to mark the anniversary of 
the coup, Siyad Barre, who in spite of the corporate 
power supposedly wielded by the Supreme Council 
was very much “the strong man”, announced the adop- 
tion of scientific socialism (in Somali: hant-wadaagga 
cilmi ku dhisan) as the ideology of the state. This ide- 
ology sought to integrate the tribal element into the 
theory of class-struggle, and acknowledged Marx, Lenin 
and Mao Tse Tung as well as Mussolini and the 
Kur’an. Declaring himself a pragmatist, Siyad Barre 
remained fairly flexible on the ideology of his move- 
ment, which he reckoned was compatible with Islam. 
This view was not shared by all. 

The Supreme Council discharged certain responsi- 
bilities formerly allotted to the President, the Council 
of Ministers or the National Assembly, and was assisted 
by a Council of Secretaries of State mainly composed 
of civilians. Siyad Barre monopolised the most impor- 
tant functions and encouraged the development of a 
personality cult. Officers were placed in charge of the 
major public organisations in order to assure the state’s 
control over the economy, finance, commerce, trans- 
port, etc. Regional and local administration was also 
taken over by the military, civilian functionaries being 
“re-educated” or dismissed. Administrative sub-divisions 
were re-arranged in order to nullify the influence of 
tribal assemblies. In 1976, the single party proclaimed 
in 1971 came into existence under the title of the 
Somali Revolutionary Socialist Party (SRSP) and the 
Supreme Council was transformed into its central com- 
mittee. Theoretically, this was a return to civilian rule, 
but in fact power remained in the hands of the same 
group of officers. 

An important measure in the nationalist and pan- 
Somali policy of the revolutionary government was 
the adoption of a system for the writing of the Somali 
language. In 1971, the Supreme Council revived the 
Committee for the Somali Language which in 1962 
had proposed the adoption of the Latin alphabet, and 
entrusted to it the task of preparing a grammar, a 


dictionary, texts and a programme of adult education. 
But it was only in 1972 that the Council announced 
that Latin transcription had been adopted and would 
be applied throughout Somalia from 1 January 1973. 
The hopes of those who wanted Arabic to be the 
official language were dashed. An impressive campaign 
aimed at improving literacy was then launched. 

The economy was nationalised and shaped accord- 
ing to the Soviet model with the aid of Russian advis- 
ers. New agricultural initiatives were developed in the 
south with the aid of Arab investment, while in the 
north and in the region between the great rivers state 
collective farms were established. Stock-breeders were 
“Gnvited” to settle in southern areas where irrigation 
was promised. The drought of 1974-5 was exploited 
by the revolutionaries to expedite this process. Nomads 
were thus directed towards state-owned farms and 
300,000 (?) of them were transferred from north to 
south, with Soviet assistance and installed in “co-oper- 
ative” villages. This assault on traditional ancestral 
life-styles was also intended to undermine the tribal 
system. Although itself based on an inter-Darod alliance 
of the clans of Marehan (Mareexaan) and Ogaden 
(Siyad Barre’s power-base) with the Dulbahante (Dul- 
baaxante) clan, the revolutionary government vigor- 
ously denounced tribalism and numerous activities 
and customs defined as “tribal” were punished under 
the law. But the social and economic disorders cre- 
ated by scientific socialism had the paradoxical effect 
of making tribalism the last refuge of Somalis. The 
events which were to follow the fall of Siyad Barre 
were to prove this clearly. 

After fifteen years of socialist experiment, the Somali 
economy was in a disastrous state, exporting, at the 
very most, only cattle to Saudi Arabia and bananas 
to Italy. With a GDP of 260 dollars per inhabitant 
per year the Somalis (55% stock-breeders, 22% arable 
farmers in 1986) counted among the least developed 
peoples of the world. Aware of the parlous condition 
of the economy, the government decided on a lim- 
ited programme of liberalisation which did not have 
time to bear fruit. 

The only successes of the régime were those which 
it had recorded in the development of education, with 
the writing of the Somali language, and in the improve- 
ment of the status of women. But these secular achieve- 
ments found no favour in religious circles, the younger 
members of which were influenced by fundamentalism. 

Somalis hostile to the policies of Siyad Barre, described 
as “counter-revolutionaries”, were watched, hunted, 
tried and in some cases executed. Since the incep- 
tion of his régime, in April 1970 and in May 1971, 
Siyad Barre had been denouncing conspiracies against 
himself hatched by members of the Supreme Council. 

Foreign policy was closely linked to internal policy. 
In 1974, as a means of tempering his dependence on 
the Soviet Union, Siyad Barre took his country—as 
a purely political move—into the Arab League, whose 
richest members supplied him with aid and offered 
him new markets. For reasons of nationalism, he sup- 
ported the Somali guerrillas in the Ethiopian Ogaden, 
and for reasons of self-interest the separatist struggle 
of the Eritreans, both these campaigns being directed 
against Addis Ababa. 

Ethiopia had been much weakened by the collapse 
of the régime of Haile Selassie in 1974-5. Siyad Barre 
waited for the opportunity to exploit this situation 
and avenge the humiliation of 1964. In the summer 
of 1977, Somali troops crossed the frontier and ad- 
vanced as far as the gates of Harar. But in a specta- 
cular reversal of policy, the Soviets changed the rules 
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of the game. In a region where South Yemen was 
already within their sphere of influence, it was in their 
interest to support Ethiopia rather than Somalia, which 
was proving itself unstable and unpredictable, and 
accordingly they changed sides. Crippled, Siyad Barre 
appealed for the support of the Americans, who showed 
no inclination to intervene. Henceforward the Somali 
offensive became a rout. The country was swollen by 
refugees (a quarter [?] of the population in 1980) 
whom the economy, destroyed by droughts and “scien- 
tific socialism”, was incapable of feeding. Siyad Barre 
was seen as incompetent and as a traitor. 

After the fiasco of the Somali offensive and the 
expulsion of Soviet advisers which ensued, political 
instability worsened. Siyad Barre had a number of 
generals executed, scapegoats for the defeat, and in 
April 1978 he was confronted by a revolt on the part 
of officers (most of them belonging to the Majerteyn, 
a clan allied to the former régime), seventeen of whom 
were executed. The inhabitants of the Ogaden with- 
drew their support for the régime, and opposition 
movements, inaugurated in other countries, made their 
appearance, including the Somali Salvation Front (SSF) 
(with Majerteyn majority) which united in October 
1981 with the Somali Workers Party (SWP) to form 
the Democratic Front for the Salvation of Somalia 
(DFSS). In April 1981, the Somali National Movement 
(SNM) was founded in London by members of the 
Isaq. This party advocated a mixed economy and a 
neutral international policy and some of its members 
favoured the secession of the north. The same year, 
the dismissal of the Minister of Defence, ‘Alt Samantar, 
caused discontent in the Army. The following year, 
the first acts of armed struggle on the part of the 
SMN unleashed ferocious repression in the north. Isaq 
and Majerteyn were excluded from all posts and 
privileges. 

The drought of 1983-4 and the guerrilla war drove 
groups of nomads into shanty-towns in such numbers 
that for the first time in its history, Somalia saw its 
urban population exceed its nomadic population. Illicit 
trading of all kinds and the misappropriation of in- 
ternational aid, in which the most senior of states- 
men were implicated, increasing nepotism, more-or-less 
systematic recourse to a politicised police force, etc., 
spoke eloquently of the corruption of power. 

In May 1988, Italian mediation led to the signing 
of an Italo-Ethiopian treaty which made official the 
colonial frontier between the two countries but imposed 
on them the obligation to pursue the dissidents with- 
in their own territories. Feeling threatened, the SNM 
took pre-emptive action and seized major cities of the 
north: Hargeysa, Berbera and Burao. The artillery 
barrages with which Siyad Barre responded terrorised 
the population and increased the number of refugees. 
The Hawiye, influential in Mogadishu, withdrew their 
support from him. After the riots of the summer of 
1989 which followed the detention of recalcitrant imams, 
Siyad Barre began to lose control of entire regions 
in the south. The Army, the police and the adminis- 
tration, all of whom had grievances over irregulari- 
ties in remuneration, become uncontrollable. In 1990, 
Siyad Barre believed he could retrieve the situation 
by installing a multi-party system and undermining 
the alliance which was then coming into existence be- 
tween the now very active rebel movements (accord 
signed on 2 October 1990); but he acted too late. 

At the end of January 1991, the partisans of the 
United Somali Congress (USC), a movement led by 
‘Alt Mahdi Muhammad and the general Muhammad 
Farah Aydid, both Hawiye but from different clans, 


took control of Mogadishu and compelled Siyad Barre 
to take refuge, first in the interior and later in Kenya. 
But from December 1991, conflict erupted between 
the partisans of ‘Alt Mahdi Muhammad, unilaterally 
declared president of the interim government, and those 
of Muhammad Farah Aydid. 

Violence spread rapidly among all factions seeking 
to establish themselves. The problem posed by refugees 
(one million [?] at the end of 1991), was aggravated. 
The nutritional situation deteriorated rapidly, and an 
international guilty conscience was aroused, alerted by 
the media, especially in the summer of 1992. 

International intervention 

In early 1992, a United Nations mission arrived to 
report on the situation on the ground. A few days 
after its return, the Security Council adopted Reso- 
lution 733 which imposed an embargo on the sale of 
arms to Somalia and called upon the General Secretary 
to increase the aid budget and to negotiate a cease- 
fire agreement. This agreement, obtained on 3 March, 
foresaw the dispatch of a security force to protect 
food-aid convoys and the deployment of 40 observers 
to monitor implementation: the UN operation in 
Somalia, known as UNOSOM, was launched. 

During the two years that were to follow, in the 
name of the “duty of intervention” and the “duty of 
assistance”, the UN was to pursue goals that were 
gradually defined in the course of time: guaranteeing 
the distribution of aid, implementing the cease-fire, 
promoting national reconciliation, assisting the return 
of refugees, reviving the economy and creating em- 
ployment, reconstructing a state and, to make all this 
possible, disarming the “factions”. The intervention 
achieved some success in the humanitarian effort but 
failed to establish civil peace, and stopped short of 
engaging in full-scale military action. For the first time 
in its history, the UN was intervening in the inter- 
nal affairs of a member-state, in a coercive manner 
and with clearly humanitarian objectives, and this con- 
stituted an innovation. It is, however, legitimate to 
wonder why the UN and the USA took so much 
interest in Somalia while ignoring Liberia, then 
embroiled in an analogous situation. 

The stages of the process were as follows. On 
3 December 1992, confronted by the deterioration of 
the situation, the Security Council adopted Resolution 
794 which, at the instigation of the USA, called for 
military intervention under American leadership. The 
task-force, comprising 40,800 soldiers from a score of 
different nationalities soon occupied 40% of Somali 
territory (operation “Provide Hope”). George Bush, due 
to concede the US presidency to Bill Clinton on 11 
January 1993, wanted to conclude his term of office 
with a success. This not being forthcoming, he ordered 
an initial withdrawal of American troops. In March 
1993, the representatives of fifteen Somali armed fac- 
tions met in Addis Ababa to sign a cease-fire agree- 
ment. To ensure its application, the UN launched 
operation UNOSOM II (Resolution 814, adopted 26 
March). Holding General Aydid responsible for cease- 
fire violations, United States forces tried in vain to 
capture him during the summer of 1993. But after 
the deaths of eighteen Rangers in an ambush, in 
October, President Clinton decided against any fur- 
ther action and announced that US forces would be 
withdrawn by 31 March 1994. Although deprived of 
direct American assistance, the UN continued to oper- 
ate in the country until 31 March 1995. 

The secession of the north 

The anarchy which developed in the south from 
January 1991 onwards enabled the former Somaliland 
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to acquire de facto autonomy under the control of the 
SNM, the movement which had unleashed armed 
struggle in the northern provinces in 1982. An assem- 
bly of Elders, representing the leading families of 
Somaliland, was held in Burao six months later. There, 
the president of the SNM declared the abrogation of 
the Act of Union of | July 1960 and the independ- 
ence of the “Republic of Somaliland”. The dogma of 
pan-Somalism proved to be less potent than that of 
the intangibility of colonial frontiers. This event coin- 
cided, approximately, with recognition of the independ- 
ence of Eritrea, another return to colonial frontiers. 
The secession of former Somaliland passed almost 
unnoticed however, international attention being con- 
centrated on the situation in the south of the country. 
The SNM comprised those whose primary objec- 
tive was to depose Siyad Barre and others who had 
always envisaged secession of the north in response 
to the oppression and economic neglect (genuine but 
magnified in the public consciousness) suffered by this 
region since 1960. The Elders, who fulfilled a signifi- 
cant popular “representative” function, prevailed over 
those who, having continued to play a political or eco- 
nomic role in the south, would have been prepared 
to accept a federation. ‘Abd al-Rahman Ahmad ‘Ali 
Tur became president of the new state. Since then, 
Somaliland has attempted to rebuild itself, without how- 
ever escaping struggles between factions and clans. 
Henceforward, Somalia needs not only to repair 
the damage caused by the headlong collapse of its 
traditional economic and social structures, by years of 
drought, famine and catastrophic crop-failure, by 
oppression, civil war and the ruin of its pan-Somali 
dream; it must also cope with the dire effects of a 
clumsy and ineffectual international intervention. 
Bibliography: Les Nouvelles de VARESAE, scientific 
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4. The role of Islam in Somali society 
The Somalis are Sunni Muslims and follow the 
Shafi‘T madkhab. It is assumed that Islam first arrived 
in the Horn of Africa in the early years of the spread 
of the religion from the Arabian Peninsula. Along 
with the rest of the East African coast, the Somali 
coast had been part of the Indian Ocean trading re- 
gion involving much movement of people and goods, 
particularly between the Arabian Peninsular and the 
Horn of Africa. Trading settlements along the coast, 
of which Zayla‘ and Makdishii were particularly impor- 
tant examples, must have become centres of Islamic 
activity early on. From the coast, the religion grad- 
ually made an impact inland, with Islamic centres 
being established, one of the most important in this 
part of Africa being the town of Harar [qv]. In its 
essentials, Islam among the Somalis is practised as 
elsewhere in the Islamic world, the people following 
the five pillars of the faith, and indeed Islam consti- 
tutes a very important aspect of Somali identity. 
One of the particularly striking aspects of religious 
life is the widespread influence and role of the Safi 
tarikas, of which the most widespread among the So- 
malis are the Kadiriyya [9.v.], the Ahmadiyya (also 
known as Idrisiyya [4.v.]), the Salihiyya [¢.v.] and, to 
a lesser extent, the Dandarawiyya [q.v. in Suppl.] and 
Rifa‘iyya [¢.v.]. Although not necessarily formal initi- 
ates to the tarikas, many Somalis will profess adher- 
ence to one of them, and most prominent religious 
figures amongst the Somalis have played important 
roles as members of the orders. The oldest of the 
tarikas, with many followers throughout the whole 
area, is the Kadiriyya, which is thought to have been 
brought to the Horn of Africa through contacts with 
other parts of the Islamic world; it is also said that 
it was introduced specifically into Harar by Sharif 
Abi Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah al-‘Aydaris in the 15th cen- 
tury. Among the many important leaders within this 
tarika, two of the most famous are Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Zaylai (ca. 1235-6 to 99/1820-82) and 
Shaykh Uways Muhammad (1263-4 to 1327/1847- 
1909), both of whom founded sub-branches of the 
main fartka. The Ahmadiyya and Salihiyya tarikas were 
both introduced into the Horn of Africa some time 
towards the end of the 19th century, the Ahmadiyya 
probably some time earlier than the Salihiyya. The 
Ahmadiyya tarika was introduced by Shaykh ‘Al7 Maye 
Durogba (d. 1335/1917) from the town of Marka, 
and the Salihiyya one introduced by Shaykh Muham- 
mad Giléd (d. 1918), who was from the Bantu lan- 
guage-speaking Shidle community. The best-known 
figure from both these two ¢arikas is Sayyid Muham- 
mad ‘Abd Allah Hassan (1250-1 to 1339/1864-1920 
[g.v.], and see that article for alternative date of birth), 
who, having been initiated into the order by Shaykh 
b. Muhammad Salih [see sALmyya] himself in Mecca, 
went on to lead the so-called Dervish movement 
against the foreign powers in the northern Somali ter- 
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ritories, particularly the British, from 1898-1920. 

A regular feature of the religious calendar among 
the Somalis is the siyaaro (from Ar. ztydra), celebra- 
tions of a saint’s life through a pilgrimage to the 
saint’s tomb and the holding of services there in his 
honour. This is bound up, particularly among the no- 
madic pastoralists, with the society’s lineage system. 
The founders of lineage segments, such as the epony- 
mous clan group founders Shaykh Daarood (Daréd) 
or Shaykh Isaaq (Isak), are revered in their own right 
as saints and the styaaro celebrations are held in their 
honour. Other saints are also revered who have 
become well known through their virtuous deeds (Ar. 
mankaba pl. manakib) which are remembered in oral 
narratives as well as in written collections in Arabic, 
which, it is assumed, have been taken from oral nar- 
rative. These are to be found in manuscript form and 
some have also been published (see Bibl. for an exam- 
ple). In addition to these local saints the lives of 
founder saints of the farikas, such as ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Djilani {g.v.}, are also celebrated. 

The role of saints as intermediaries, particularly the 
role of deceased saints, is an issue on which the farikas 
differ. The intercession of deceased saints as inter- 
mediaries between humans and God is rejected by 
the Ahmadiyya and the related Salihiyya, but is ac- 
cepted by the Kadiriyya. This was one of the main 
issues, which, along with others, led to animosity be- 
tween the Salihiyya and the Kadiriyya at the begin- 
ning of this century. Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Hassan 
was the most prominent figure in this exchange on 
the Salihiyya side and, on the side of the Kadiriyyas, 
one of the most prominent was Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mu‘allim Yusuf al-Kutbr who edited and co- 
authored al-Djuz’an' al-awwal wa ‘I-thani min al-madgjmii‘a 
al-mubdraka al-mushtamila ‘ala kutub khamsa (“The two 
parts, the first and the second from the blessed col- 
lection comprising five books”) (Makdishi n.d., printed 
in Cairo), which includes five treatises on tasawwuf 
{g.v.], including polemics against the Salihiyya tartka. 
Shaykh Uways also engaged in this with a bitter ex- 
change of poetic invective taking place between him 
and Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Hassan during the first 
decade of the 20th century, which led eventually to 
followers of Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Hassan killing 
Shaykh Uways in 1909 at Biyooley where the latter 
had founded a settlement. 

Religious ceremonies such as marriages and funer- 
als are undertaken in Somali society by men of reli- 
gion, who are known in Somali as wadaads. The title 
of sheekh (shékh, in Arabic shaykh) is used in respect to 
wadaads when they have reached a certain level of 
respect as men of religion (N.B. the term Shékh in 
Somali is used only in a religious sense; it is not used 
in a secular context as in Arabic for an elder, for 
which the term oday is used in Somali). The term 
wadaad is used in contrast to the term waranle (“war- 
rior”, literally: “spear bearer”), amongst which other 
Somali men are traditionally classed. Another impor- 
tant role played by wadaads, given the respect owed 
them as religious men, is that of mediator in disputes 
between lineages. They may also provide amulets and 
bless livestock and crops as well as pray for the 
ever-important rain. The education of wadaads may 
differ widely, with some having travelled to various 
centres of Islamic learning both within the Horn of 
Africa as well as abroad, gaining a deep and wide 
ranging education and, indeed, in some cases writing 
treatises on theological matters. Others have less edu- 
cation and may have just a rudimentary understand- 
ing of the Kuran and Hadith. As they are the men 


of learning, it is the wadaads who in tum are the reli- 
gious teachers of the young and, for this purpose, 
they may be based in a particular town or village, 
pupils coming to them for learning. On the other 
hand, they may set up an itinerant college, moving 
from place to place with accompanying students, and 
carrying out religious duties in the places they arrive 
at. With regard to law, the customary law of the 
Somalis, known as xeer (hér), continues to play an impor- 
tant role and exists alongside the Skari‘a to which the 
Somalis, as Muslims, adhere also. 

All the Suff orders in the Somali territories have 
set up agricultural communities in suitable areas known 
as jamaacas (from Ar. djama‘a). Most of these are, nat- 
urally, in the agricultural areas between and along 
the two main rivers; such communities, however, have 
also, since the last century, been founded in the north- 
ern regions, particularly in the north-west, where the 
land and climate are more suitable. In the north-west, 
this has in tur led to the development of a certain 
amount of agriculture being practised by the general 
population growing, in particular, sorghum. 

In addition to the general Muslim religious prac- 
tices, there are a number of other spiritual aspects of 
life practised among the Somalis. One well-known 
example is the saar (sér) [see ZAR] cult, in which a 
person is regarded as having been made ill by the 
presence of a spirit within them. The person is then 
relieved of the spirit through the performance of a 
ritual, often by a woman specialist known as alaagad. 
This cult is regarded by some as a superstitious and 
un-Islamic practice, and is generally practised among 
women and among more disenfranchised groups of 
people on the margins of the society. It is a wide- 
spread phenomenon found in North Africa, the 
Arabian peninsula as well as Ethiopia, from where it 
is thought to have originated and to have spread dur- 
ing the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 

In more recent decades, Islam has in different ways 
been a force within the politics of the Somali terri- 
tories. Following the campaign of Sayyid Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah Hassan, there was a certain amount of 
Islamic reformist activity under such leaders as Hadjdji 
Farah ‘Umar, who was exiled to Aden by the colo- 
nial authorities and there set up the Somali Islamic 
Association. It has been suggested that this exile con- 
tributed to the lack of connection between the devel- 
oping nationalist-oriented political organisations such 
as the Somali Youth League and the Islamic reformist 
movement. Later in the history of Somalia, the mat- 
ter of Somali irredentism as an expression of Somali 
nationalism may have further lessened the impact of 
Islamic expressions of nationalism. Two Islamic organ- 
isations were established in 1969: Djama‘at Ahi al- 
Islim and Wakdat Shabab al-Islam, with the aim of 
imparting more Islamic values, especially among the 
young, whom they regarded as moving away from 
these standards. During the régime of Maxamed Siyaad 
Barre (Muhammad Siyad Barre) a religious opposi- 
tion developed, particularly after January 1975 when 
a new Family Law was attacked by the religious es- 
tablishment as being against the laws of Islam in 
terms of inheritance rights for women. Following 
subsequent opposition speeches, a number of religious 
leaders were arrested and some executed, leading to 
an increasing gulf between religious groups and the 
régime. During the fragmented political situation fol- 
lowing the ousting of the Barre régime, Islamic groups 
have continued to play a role in the politics of the 
region, this role being particularly strong in certain 
areas; e.g., the area around the town of Luuq (Lik) 
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in south-west Somalia has been described as an 
“Islamic mini-state amidst surrounding chaos and anar- 
chy” (Hussein, 219). 

Bibliography: 1.M. Lewis, Sufism in Somaliland. A 
study in tribal Islam, I, in BSOAS, xvii/3 (1955), 
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5. Language 

Somali is a member of the Omo-Tana group of 
Lowland East Cushitic languages, Cushitic being a 
member of the Afroasiatic super-family. Other Omo- 
Tana languages include Rendille, Bayso, Dasenech 
and Elmolo spoken in the region of north-west Kenya 
and south-west Ethiopia; whilst two of the most im- 
portant Lowland East Cushitic languages are ‘Afar 
and Oromo, which are spoken by the two major 
groups of people neighbouring the Somalis to the west 
in the Horn of Africa. 

Somali itself, may be regarded not so much as a 
single language, but rather a collection of closely- 
related dialects. According to Lamberti (1986, 14-32), 
there are five major dialect groups of Somali: the 
Northern group of dialects spoken predominantly by 
the nomadic pastoralists, the May and Digil dialect 
groups spoken by the sedentary agriculturalists living 
between the two main rivers, the Jubba and the 
Shabeelle; the Benaadir dialects, spoken along the 
southern coast (and also in parts of southern-central 
Somalia) and Ashraaf, a dialect spoken just in Mak- 
dish and in the region around and to the north of 
the town of Marka. There are a small number of 
other language-speaking minorities: dialects of Oromo 
are spoken in parts of the south-western regions and 
in the southern part of the Lower Jubba region and 
Af-Boon (also known as Aweera), an endangered 
Cushitic language, is spoken in an area between the 
town of Jilib and the coast (as well as in neighbour- 
ing parts of Kenya). There are also speakers of north- 
ern dialects of Swahili: Ki-Bajuni is spoken along part 
of the coastal strip in the region of the lower Jubba 


and especially in the town of Kismaayo and Chi- 
Mwiini (= a dialectical form of Standard Swahili Ki- 


Myni “the language of the town”) is spoken in the 


town of Baraawe (Brava) and along the adjacent coast 
and the Bajun Islands. A further Bantu language Af- 
Mushungulu is spoken along the banks of the Jubba 
in the vicinity of the town of Jamaame and is regarded 
as corresponding to the Shambaa language of Tanzania 
(according to W.I.G. Méhlig, as mentioned in Lamberti 
1986, 33). 

Somali has a rich verbal morphology which, aside 
from the inflectional suffixes, includes a number of 
derivational suffixes which alter the argument struc- 
ture of the verb. These include a causative or tran- 
sitivising suffix, -i, which may be affixed to a verbal 
root, and a middle voice suffix, -0, which often has 
an autobenefactive or an intransitivising meaning. 
Whereas the vast majority of verbs inflect by means 
of suffixes, a small number of verbs mark person by 
means of prefixes, mark tense by means of stem-inter- 
nal vowel mutation and have a number marker suf- 
fix. In Standard Somali there are five such verbs: yunt 
“come”, yigiin “know”, yidhi “say”, ttl “be in a place 
(only with inanimate subjects)” and the idiosyncratic 
verb yahay “be”. The nominal morphology is charac- 
terised by a number of deverbal and denominal deriva- 
tional suffixes as well as defining, demonstrative and 
possessive suffixes. The status of adjectives in Somali 
is a matter of dispute among linguists, some seeing 
them as a separate part of speech which is used with 
the verb yahay, others regarding adjectives as a dis- 
tinct verbal group. With regard to syntax, one promi- 
nent feature is the system of focus marking which has 
been shown to be syntactically cognate to cleft con- 
structions used in some other Afroasiatic languages of 
the Horn of Africa. Prepositional expressions are also 
interesting from a syntactic point of view: it is pos- 
sible to use a possessive construction to express such 
things as “under the table”: miiska hoostisa, literally 
“the table its underneath”; but most prepositional 
expressions are rendered using four preverbal prepo- 
sitional particles, given here with approximate mean- 
ings: u (to, for), Av (in, at, instrumental), ka (from, 
about) and Ja (with). These preverbal prepositional 
particles are found in most of the other Omo-Tana 
languages but not in less closely-related Cushitic lan- 
guages in which certain case markers and postposi- 
tions are cognate. Of phonological interest is the system 
of tonal accent or pitch accent, in which certain gram- 
matical distinctions are made by the position of accent 
which is realised as a higher tone phonetically. 

Despite the fact that Somali is essentially a cluster 
of dialects, Standard Somali (sometimes called Com- 
mon Somali) has developed over the last few decades, 
based on the Northern dialect group. This dialect 
group has developed in this way because it was already 
being used to a certain extent as a lingua franca 
throughout the Somali-speaking areas and also because 
much oral poetry was, and still is, composed in it 
and this poetry, when good, often became well known 
over a very wide area, thus helping to disseminate a 
certain competence in the dialect. Standard Somali is 
now the language of written and broadcast media and 
it is this use, especially in radio, which over the last 
few decades has continued the development of this 
standard language and made it widely known to speak- 
ers of other dialect groups. 

The widespread use of written Somali only began 
in 1972 when an official script was introduced by the 
government of the time. Prior to this, written com- 
munication was mostly carried out in other languages. 
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For a long time, Arabic was used in this way by 
those who knew it well enough and it continues to 
be used by some Somalis today as a written medium. 
In addition to the use of the Arabic language as such, 
the Arabic script was used by some people to write 
the Somali language itself, although this did not 
become very widespread. The European colonial lJan- 
guages, English, Italian and French, have also been 
used for written communication. In addition to the 
use of the Arabic script to write the Somali language, 
in the 20th century, a number of invented scripts 
gained a certain amount of usage. Two of the most 
famous of these are the Gadabursi script which was 
used in the north-west of the Somali territories and 
the Cismaaniya (‘Ismaniya) script which gained a some- 
what wider currency. 

The selection of an official script for the Somali 
language was a matter fraught with problems and 
indecision for a long time. Three major proposals 
were considered, firstly the use of a version of the 
Arabic script which was argued for on the basis of 
Islam. This, though, faced the practical problem that 
a number of new characters were needed, especially 
for vowels; despite this people were aware that other 
languages had used the script such as Persian and 
Urdu and that it was at least generally more famil- 
iar to Somalis than other scripts. The second option 
was the use of an indigenous invented script, which 
was advocated on the basis that it would be an authen- 
tic Somali script. However, the invented scripts were 
to a certain extent associated with particular clans 
and thus were not regarded by all as being possible 
“pan-Somali” scripts; also, typewriters and printing 
presses would have needed to be built from scratch, 
which was considered by some as impractical and 
expensive. The third option was the use of a version 
of the Latin alphabet which, practically, was suited 
to the language but which was opposed by the groups 
who supported the other options. No decision was 
made by the civilian régimes of the 1960s and it was 
the former military régime of Maxamed Siyaad Barre 
which officially adopted the Latin script in 1972. 

Somali is written more or less as the language is 
spoken. Each sound is represented by a letter of the 
alphabet or a digraph, most being similar to English 
apart from the following characters which are given 
here with their respective symbols in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) and in Arabic transcription: 
“c” (Arabic: ‘, IPA: {), “x” (Arabic: h, IPA: fh), “dh” 
(not found in Arabic, IPA: q) “j” (Arabic: dj, IPA: 
d& or in some speech IPA: tf), “kh” (Arabic: kh, IPA: 
X, this sound is only found in Arabic loanwords), “q” 
(Arabic: k, IPA: q), “sh” (Arabic sh, IPA: J). Long 
vowels and geminate consonants are both written as 
digraphs. 

Following the acceptance of this script, Somali was 
made the national language of the then Democratic 
Republic of Somalia and urban and rural literacy 
campaigns were implemented. Although following these 
the literacy rate may be assumed to have improved, 
at the present time, with civil war and great upheavals 
in the Horn of Africa, it is assumed to be very low 
(in 1985 the adult literacy rate in Somalia was 12% 
according to the African Development Report for 1991 
published by the African Development Bank). Since 
1972, much new vocabulary has been introduced into 
the language; some has been coined from existing 
Somali words by compounding or semantic shift, and 
some borrowed from Arabic (from which borrowing 
has taken place for a long time) or from the colo- 
nial European languages. 
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6. Literature 

Prior to the writing of the language, Somali liter- 
ature was, with some very few exceptions, composed, 
retained and performed solely in oral form. Poetry 
has always been the most important type of literary 
expression, but, from the 1940s onwards, theatre 
became important and, following the acceptance of 
an official Somali script in 1972, prose fiction also de- 
veloped. The Somalis themselves distinguish between 
a large number of genres of poetry, ranging from 
children’s songs through work songs and dance songs 
to poetry handling more serious themes, the latter 
being classified together as maanso (mdanso) (sometimes 
referred to as “classical poetry” by English-speaking 
scholars), whereas the work songs, etc., are classified 
together as fees. Within these major groups there are 
genres of poems and songs which are distinguished 
by four major factors: the subjects they treat, the con- 
text in which they are recited, the metrical structure 
of the lines and the “tune” (in Somali, lung (/ik)) to 
which they are traditionally performed. Somali poetry 
is alliterative, the alliterative sound being carried 
throughout the whole poem and there is a quantita- 
tive system of metrical structure (in Somali, syllable 
final consonants are not counted in the metre). 

There are different songs associated with all the 
standard types of work among the rural Somalis such 
as watering camels and other livestock (each animal 
has its own song), driving livestock along, weaving 
mats, pounding grain, etc. Many of these songs are 
well known and the original composer anonymous, 
but people do also compose their own poetry in this 
context. This may sometimes be used by people to 
convey a message allusively to someone whom they 
would not normally be able to directly address on 
the matter in hand. The dance songs and poetry, of 
which there are many types such as dhaanto and shirib, 
are performed in specific contexts at celebrations and 
particularly when young people come together to dance 
at certain times of the year; again, many of these 
songs and poems are anonymous but may also be 
composed by individuals who then perform them in 
the dance. 

Turning to the maanso type of poetry, this is all 
composed by named individuals, and before reciting 
a poem of this type the reciter must say who is the 
composer of the poem and must then recite the poem 
verbatim. There is no professional class of poets among 
the nomads; anyone who has the skill is able to com- 
pose poetry and those who are very good become 
well known and gain a great deal of prestige. Among 
the southern, mainly agriculturalist clans, the situa- 
tion is different in that there are specific reciters of 
poetry, laashin (pl. laashinno), who often recite in an 
extemporised manner. Unfortunately, the work avail- 
able to the academic community on this poetry is 
very sparse, and consequently what is to be said below 
on poetry pertains primarily to the pastoralist nomads 
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and the modern types of poems which have devel- 
oped from that tradition. 

Given the oral nature of the literature, the earli- 
est examples of poems which are known are from the 
latter half of the 19th century. Some of these poems 
are those by Raage Ugaas Warfaa (Rage Ugas Warfa) 
(ca. 1810-ca. 1880) which are still remembered with 
great respect, such as the poem he composed in 
response to the marriage of his fiancée to another, 
Alley! dumay “At nightfall”. Among the pastoralist 
nomads there is no history of epic poetry, although 
among the agriculturalists there are poems which are 
passed on from one generation to the next and which 
recount aspects of clan history. From the turn of the 
20th century, many poems have been remembered, 
particularly those of the most famous and prestigious 
poets; and when the Somali language was first offi- 
cially written in 1972 many of these poems were soon 
transcribed, thus keeping them for posterity, although 
those which have survived to the present time will 
only be a small proportion of the total amount of 
poems composed. One of the most important poets 
whose work is preserved in this way is that of 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Hassan [9.v.], whose work 
has been collected and published, as has also the work 
of his contemporaries. Looking at the work of more 
than one poet within a particular context is particu- 
larly important, as Somali poetry is very often com- 
posed to address a particular situation and a poem 
composed by one person may be replied to by another 
poet, as was often the case with the poetry during 
the Dervish campaign. At times, poems may be replied 
to and the replies themselves solicit a response; in 
such situations a silsilad (Ar. stlsila “chain”) may develop 
in which a whole chain of poems is composed, all 
alliterating in the same sound. Despite the fact that 
many poems comment specifically on issues, others 
handle general issues or may be in praise of a per- 
son or indeed a well-loved horse. 

During the late 1940s and the 1950s, the new gen- 
res belwo and heello developed, which dealt more specif- 
ically with the theme of love but which developed 
into an important vehicle for the expression of devel- 
oping nationalist, anti-colonial feeling. Of particular 
importance in this development was the poet and 
musician Cabdullaahi Qarshe (‘Abd Allah Karshe), 
who was the first Somali to introduce musical instru- 
mental accompaniment, the lute, to this poetry. It was 
during this time also that Somali theatre developed, 
with the composition of plays by playwrights who took 
theatrical forms from the European examples which 
they saw and developed them, using Somali poetic 
forms as the basis of the play text. This poetry was 
learnt verbatim by the actors, who then improvised 
the linking parts of the play in spoken prose under 
the guidance of the playwright. In addition to sim- 
ple recitation of the poetic parts, some were sung 
with a musical accompaniment, and these songs often 
became very popular and were broadcast over the 
radio, as indeed were the whole plays. The plays 
themselves were generally initially performed in the- 
atres in the major towns and were then taken on 
tour around the country. 

At the present time, poetry continues to be of great 
importance in Somali culture, with poems address- 
ing the contemporary situation avidly listened to by 
many people through radio broadcasts or via audio 
cassette tapes. Many modern popular poems are also 
often recorded with a musical accompaniment as 
songs. Three of the most prominent poets of the pre- 
sent time are Maxamed Ibrahiim Warsame “Hadraawi” 


(Muhammad Ibrahim Warsame Hadrawi), Maxamed 
Xaashi Dhamac Gaarriye (Muhammad Hashi Dhama‘ 
Garriye) and Cabdi Aadan “Cabdi Qays” (‘Abdi Adan 
““Abdi Kays”), all of whom have composed a wide 
variety of poems, including ones addressing the polit- 
ical situations they have lived through as well as love 
poems and poems on other themes. 

Although most poetry which is widely known is 
composed by men, there are women also who com- 
pose poetry. Given the male-oriented system of mem- 
orisation used in the past, very few older poems by 
women are now known but from more modern times, 
due to the use of radio and audio cassettes, women’s 
poetry is more widely known. For example, Mariam 
Xaaji Xasan (Maryam Hadji Hasan) composed poetry 
in opposition to the former régime of Maxamed Siyaad 
Barre (Muhammad Siyad Barre) which was broadcast 
through an opposition radio station based in Ethiopia 
under the name of Carraweello Ararsame. 

Religious poetry in praise of the Prophet or saints 
or dealing with didactic themes is composed in both 
Somali and Arabic. Of the Arabic poems, most are 
written and retained in manuscript form and some 
have also been published in book collections. Among 
the best known are those of Shaykh Uways and 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Zayla‘i (see above, 4.), 
some of whose poems have become very well known 
and may be recited at religious celebrations such as 
al-Zayla‘’s poem popularly known as al-Ayniyya on 
account of the rhyme in ‘ayn (see Bibl). Religious 
poetry is also composed in Somali, with some early 
examples having been written in this language using 
a version of the Arabic script. A more modern, well 
known composer of religious poetry in Somali is 
Sheekh Caaqib Cabdulaahi Jaamac (Shaykh ‘Akib 
‘Abd Allah Djama‘). 

Prior to the introduction of the official script for 
Somali, prose literature was confined to oral narra- 
tives of folktales and to hagiographies of saints, some 
of these being written in Arabic. Prose literature in 
the form of novels and short stories in Somali is the 
product of the adoption of the official script (see above, 
5.). Some of the earliest novels include those by Faarax 
Maxamed Jaamac Cawl (Farah Muhammad Djama‘ 
‘Awl) (1937-91) who wrote three novels, including 
Agoondarro waa u nacab jacayl (Mogadishu 1974), which 
was translated into English as Ignorance is the enemy of 
love by B.W. Andrzejewski (London 1982). Another 
well known writer of prose fiction is Maxamed Daahir 
Afrax (Muhammad Tahir Afrah), whose novels were 
first published as serials in the newspaper Xiddigta 
Oktoobar (“The October Star”). The novels of Faarax 
MJ. Gawl concentrate on didactic themes in a more 
historical context, Agoondarro waa u nacab jacayl tak- 
ing the theme of illiteracy set in the context of a true 
story from the time of the Dervish movement. Those 
of Afrax, on the other hand, treat the urban life of 
Makdisha in the 1970s and the vulnerabilities of var- 
ious people in that particular society under the régime 
of the time. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, a num- 
ber of other writers wrote novels and short novels 
which were published in Makdishi, but in more recent 
years, following the civil war and the destruction of 
many facilities, prose fiction publication has become 
very difficult, although there has been some, e.g. 
Waddadit walbahaarka (“The road of grief”) by Xuseen 
Sheekh Biixi (Husayn Shaykh Bihi), which was recently 
published in Addis Ababa (1994) and which addresses 
the embroiled situation among the Somalis during the 
early 1990s. As in other parts of Africa, there has 
also been some writing of fictional literature and poetry 
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in the colonial European languages, English, French 
and Italian. The best known of these writers is 
Nuuruddiin Faarax (Niruddin Farah; in his publica- 
tions his name is spelt Nuruddin Farah), who has 
written a number of novels in English which are very 
well known in the Western world. 

Bibliography: B.W. Andrzejewski and I.M. 
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Andrzejewski e¢ alit. (eds.), Literatures in African lan- 

ages. Theoretical issues and sample surveys, Cambridge 
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a (M. Orwm) 
SOMAY, a Kurdish district of Persia lying 

between the Turkish frontier (modern i or province 
of Hakkari) and the western shore of Lake Urmiya, 
hence falling within the modern Persian ustén or 
province of West Adharbaydjan. 

In Kurdish, sémay means “view” (cf. in Persian siima 
“terminus, finis, scopus”, Vullers, ii, 352). To the 
north, S6may is separated from the basin of the Zola 
Cay (Shepiran, Salmas [g.v.]) by the mountains of 
Bere-di, Undjalik and Aghw4n; on the east the can- 
ton of Anzal separates it from Lake Urmiya; to the 
south-east lies the Shaykh Bazid range, to the south 
the canton of Braddst; to the south-west the peak of 
Kotil; towards the west the ravine of Banega runs 
into the interior of Turkish territory. SOmay is some- 
times used to include the cantons of Shepiran and 
Anzal-i Bala. 

Sdémay is watered by the northern tributaries of 
the Nazlu Cay, several of which drain the main val- 
ley, and one (Hasani, Berdiik) comes from the ravine 
of Banega. They unite east of Berdik, flow to- 
wards Braddst, where they are joined by the tribu- 
tary from the valley of Bazirga and then, joining the 
Nazlu Gay, enter the lake north-east of the plain of 
Urmiya [.v.]. 

According to the Skaraf-naéma of Sharaf al-Din Khan 
Bidlisi [¢.v.], Soma@y and Bradést were at first governed 
by scions of the Kurd Hasaniiya dynasty (Hasanway- 
hids) [see HASANWAYH] who had taken refuge in the 
north after the defeat which the Biyid Shams al-Dawla 
{g.v.] had inflicted in 4035/1014 on Hilal b. Badr. At 
the beginning of the 10th/16th century, the Sharaf- 
néma mentions a member of the family, Ghazi-kiran 
b. Sultan Ahmad, who for his exploits was granted by 
Shah Isma‘%l Safawi the cantons of Sdmay, Tergavar 
and Dél but later went over to the Ottoman sultan 


Selim. His descendants, who were under the wai of 
Wan, broke up into various branches. The last mir 
of Sémay mentioned by the Sharaf-nama is Awliya Beg 
(from 985/1577). 

When in 1065/1654 Ewliya Celebi [9.v.] visited the 
country between Wan and Urmiya, the strong castle 
of Ghazi-kiran still stood on a cliff commanding the 
plain of Urmiya, while the western part of Sémay 
was occupied by the Pinyanish tribe (which now lives 
in Turkish territory). The lord of Berdik was called 
Colak (“the one-armed”) Mir ‘Aziz; the strong castle 
stood some distance below (ashaghiya) Kal‘a-yi Pinyanish, 
which may be identified with Banega (3-4 miles above 
Berdik). 

It is not very clear whether the mirs of Somay 
who, shortly after the visit of Ewliya Celebi, erected 
several curious monuments, were of the same tribe 
of Pinyanish. At Berdik is a mosque of white and 
black stone and a cemetery with the tomb of Nazar 
Beg, son of Ghazi Beg (d. 1071/1660). His son Sultan 
Taki Sultan, whose title shows that he had consoli- 
dated the power—for sultanlik means a fief for which 
one has received investiture—built the very imposing 
and picturesque castle near Banega. A reconstruction 
of the old Kal‘a-yi Pinyanish probably also dates from 
his time (1078/1667). On a rock at the entrance to the 
tower can still be seen the remains of a rudely carved 
inscription sa@hib malik—Sultan Murad 6. Sultin—(?). 
Below the fort is an %b@dat khana built by a certain 
Zal-i ‘Adil (1103/1691?) and a mosque. The style of 
these buildings recalls that of the castle of Mahmidi 
(Khoshab) east of Wan (cf. Binder, 126-8). In 1136/ 
1736 the hereditary chief of the sandjak of Somay, 
Khatim Khan, as a reward for his services received 
from the Ottoman government the adjacent cantons 
of Salmas [g.v.], Kerdkazan (?), Karabagh and Anzal 
(cf. von Hammer, GOR’, iv, 211). 

In the 19th century the Shakak [g.v.], encouraged 
by the Persians, gradually occupied S6may. According 
to Derwish Pasha, Banega was destroyed by ‘Alf Agha 
Shakak (about 1257/1841). 

In 1851 Cirikov was still able to speak of a “heredi- 
tary ruler of Sdmay”, Parraw Khan, who had also 
seized Braddst. In 1893 the Shakak killed at Gunbad 
the last representative of the family of mirs, a certain 
Kilidj Khan. 

Among the antiquities of Somay may be mentioned: 
1. the citadel of Zandjir Kal‘a (between Sdmay and 
Salmas) which must correspond to the “Shaddadi” 
building of Karni-yarik, mentioned by Ewliya Celebi 
(iv, 281) the name of which (ahas Farhad kapu) is 
found in Blau, in Peterm. Mitt. [1863], 201-10; 2. a 
chamber carved out of the rock on Mount Kotil; 
3. similar chambers where the Nazlu Cay enters the 
plain of Urmiya. All these monuments must date 
from the Urartian period (cf. Minorsky, Kelashin, in 
RVOIRAO, xxiv [1917], 190). 

Somay had a significant Nestorian Christian popu- 
lation, and Sémay-Braddst was a Nestorian diocese 
under the archdiocese of Shamdinan [g.v.]; see M. Che- 
valier, Les montagnards chretiens du Hakkéri et du Kurdistan 
septentrional, Paris 1985, 230, and see map 1. 
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SOMNATH [see sdmanar]. 

SONARGA’ON, Subarnagrama in Sanskrit, a 
famous mediaeval capital city and trade centre 
in eastern Bengal at the juncture of the rivers 
Lakhkha, Brahmaputra and old Meghna, and about 
14 miles south-east of Dhaka and 3 miles east of 
Narayanganj. Though the city existed in the early 
13th century during the time of the Hindu dynasties 
of Sena and Deva in East Bengal, it started flour- 
ishing only during the time of Balbani rulers in the 
region (681-746/1282-1345). The city was visited by 
the famous Moroccan traveller Ibn Battita during 
1345-6 in the reign of Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah 
(739-50/ 1338-50), who found it very affluent. It conti- 
nued thriving during later Islamic dynasties of Bengal, 
namely the Ilyas Shahi (740-892/1339-1487) and Hu- 
sayn Shaht (898-944/1493-1538) dynasties. Towards 
the end of the 10th/16th century, Sonarga’on served 
as the capital for the independent Afghan chieftains— 
Ysa Khan and later on his son Musa Khan—who 
resisted Mughal rule until 1611. 

From the beginning of Muslim rule, Sonarga’on 
was an important educational and cultural centre with 
a large number of mosques and madrasas. During the 
reign of Sultan Balban (664-86/1266-87), Shaykh 
Sharaf al-Din Abt Tawwama established a prestigious 
madrasa in this city, where Shaykh Yahya Manéri {see 
MAKHDUM AL-MULK] of Bihar studied. Shaykh ‘Ala’ al- 
Hakk-—a famous Sufi saint of Pandu’4—lived in Sonar- 
ga’on for two years towards the end of the 8th/14th 
century. His khdnkah attracted many pupils. Epigraphic 
evidence from the 9th/15th and 10th/16th centuries 
records the appellation of Hadjdji for a number of 
personalities (such as Hadjdjr Baba Salih and Hadjdji 
Bhagal Khan), indicating religious links of this region 
with Arabia (see Mohammad Yusuf Siddiq, An epigra- 
phical journey to an Eastem Islamic land, in Mugamas, v/7 
{1990}, 87-103). 

Among its architectural remains is a mosque known 
as Mughrapara Shahi Djami‘ Masdjid with an inscrip- 
tion dated 889/1484 (see idem, Arabic and Persian texts 
of the Islamic inscriptions of Bengal, Watertown, Mass. 
1992, 107-8). Sonarga’on was an important mint town 
since the beginning of the 8th/14th century, and was 
also famous for its fine cotton production known as 
Muslin. With the shift of Bengal’s capital to Dhaka 
during the Mughal period in the early 11th/17th cen- 
tury, however, Son4rga’on lost its glory. 

Bibliography: M. Saghir Hasan Al-Ma‘sumi, 
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(MunammaD Yusur Sipig) 

SONGHAY, or Songhai, Sonrai, Sonrhai, (1) a 
West African language, (2) a people speaking that lan- 
guage, (3) a West African state in existence from ca. 
1450 to ca, 1600. 

1. Language. The Songhay language consists of 
a cluster of dialects spoken around the Middle Niger 
from the Inland Delta in the west to the borders of 
modern Nigeria, Niger and Bénin in the east, with 
isolated pockets in and around the Hombori moun- 
tains south of Timbuktu in the lands of the right 
bank of the Niger (gurma), and around In Gall to the 
south-west of the Air massif in Niger. Down to the 
late 19th century, a Songhay dialect called Emgedesi 
was also spoken in Agades. In the northern Saharan 
oasis of Tabalbala a language is spoken that is Songhay 
in structure, but largely Arabic and Berber in its lexi- 
con, At the present time the two major dialects are 


Songhay itself, spoken upstream of Labbezanga and 
in Dendi, and Djerma or Zerma spoken downstream. 
Songhay proper is generally considered to have two 
principal dialects: western and eastern. The western 
is spoken in Timbuktu, Goundam and the northern 
Inland Delta, and has absorbed a higher proportion 
of lexical items of Arabic origin; the eastern is spoken 
along the banks of the Niger from Arnassey to Labbe- 
zanga. The Wogo dialect of Sinder, and Dendi spo- 
ken in the far south, are closely related to the eastern 
dialect. Zerma is spoken in the area between the mod- 
ern capital of Niamey and Dosso on the borders of 
the Hausa-speaking lands, and in a broad zone to 
the north of Niamey. In between are dialects such as 
Kado and Kourtey. 

Linguists have differed on the family affiliation of 
Songhay-Zerma. For long it defied classification. Then 
J. Greenberg (The languages of Africa, The Hague 1966) 
grouped it with Nilo-Saharan. More recently, Nicolai 
has proposed first that it belongs in the Mande fam- 
ily, and more recently still that it is a Tamacheq 
creole. The term Songhay to refer to the language 
was in use as early as the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, when Leo Africanus noted it as the language of 
Walata, Timbuktu, Jenne and Gao (and, implausibly, 
Mali). But, except in Gao it was, at that time, little 
more than a language of administration resulting from 
the incorporation of those areas into an expanded 
Songhay state from the 1460s. Prior to the expan- 
sion of the Songhay state the language was mainly 
spoken along the banks of the Niger from Gao south- 
wards, but for how long we have no way of telling. 
The origins of the isolated pockets of Songhay speech 
are likewise a matter of conjecture, but a plausible 
hypothesis is that the eastern ones, at any rate, resulted 
from the activities of Songhay-speaking merchants. 

2. People. The name Songhay applied to a people 
does not appear in the literature until the late 15th 
century with the “Replies” of al-Maghili [¢.v.]. The 
name Zerma (and a parallel form, Zaberma) appears 
even later; there is a single passing reference in an 
anonymous chronicle of the mid-17th century (see 
Ta’rikh al-Fattaskh, “Deuxiéme Appendice”, 334). Arab 
writers from the Mediterranean lands of Islam had 
known of Kawkaw/Gawgaw as the name of a town 
(Gao [q.v.]} and a people, and there is no reason to 
suppose that these people were not Songhay speakers 
ancestral to those who inhabited the area in the 16th 
century and still do today (but see Lange, Les rows de 
Gao-Sané et les Almoravides). A problem remains, how- 
ever: there is no known etymology for the name 
Songhay, and the name is scarcely used by speakers 
of the language to designate themselves (see Olivier 
de Sardan, Conceptes et conceptions songhay-zarma, 340). 
The Ta’rikh al-Fattash and the Ta’rikh al-Sudan (both 
mid-17th century) use the term to refer either to the 
ruling oligarchy (atl Sunghay) or to the region of Gao, 
or occasionally to the empire as a whole. Although 
modern anthropological literature has used the term 
Songhay(-Zarma) in englobing fashion, the people 
themselves use more particularist terms such as koyra- 
boro—villagers; gaabi (or gabibi)—“black body”, culti- 
vators (in Timbuktu especially denoting ex-slaves); 
sorko—fisher folk, boatmen; gow—hunters,; Sohance— 
descendants of Sunni ‘Ali; Maamar haama—descendants 
of Askiya Muhammad; arma—descendants of the 
Sa‘dian invaders of 1591; etc. The Zarma have tra- 
ditions that would make them immigrants from Mah, 
but these probably refer only to groups that came 
from the Inland Delta and established themselves as 
local chiefs, perhaps at more than one time. In the 
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late 19th century, “Zabarma” adventurer carried out 
extensive slave-raiding among Grunshi populations in 
north-west Ghana, and under the leadership of Babatu 
established a short-lived political hegemony in the area 
that was ended by French and British colonial expan- 
sion (see N. Levtzion, Muslims and chiefs in West Africa, 
Oxford 1968, 151-60). 

Pre-colonial Songhay society recognised three social 
statuses: free, servile and slave. The free were the 
chiefs and the mass of the cultivators and _ herders, 
and such slaves and servile people as had achieved 
free status. The highest status groups were the Sohance, 
the Maamar haama (also termed meyga), the arma and 
the sirfay (shurafa’, pl. of sharif [g.v.]J—descendants of 
the Prophet). Servile groups comprised people who 
were attached to, and performed certain services for, 
free men, in particular those of the chiefly class dur- 
ing the period of the Songhay empire. In some cases, 
they were probably remnants of earlier conquered 
peoples; in others they were artisans, musicians and 
griots (gesere) whose functional if not their physical ori- 
gins go back to the Mali empire of the 13th-14th 
centuries (see Tal Tamari, The development of caste sys- 
tems in West Africa, in J. African Hist., xxxii [1991], 
221-50). In theory, they were not slaves and hence 
could not escape their status by being emancipated, 
though in fact slaves may have been assimilated to 
them; Songhay rulers obliged them to observe endo- 
gamy (see Hunwick, Studies in the Ta’rikh al-fattash, 
If). Songhay society recognised that slaves in the sec- 
ond generation (forso, in French “captifs de case”) were 
on the road to freedom, and by the fourth generation 
they were assimilated into free society as gabibi. 

Being strung out in a thin line around the river, 
the Songhay-Zarma were interpenetrated and hence 
culturally influenced by many groups: Arab, Tuareg, 
Fulbe, Manding and Hausa. Like these groups, they 
have been strongly affected by the religious culture 
of Islam (in the 11th century, al-Bakri, K. al-Masalik 
wa ‘l-mamalik, ed. de Slane, Paris 1857, 183, noted 
that none but a Muslim could rule at Kawkaw). In 
the early 17th century, Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukti [¢.v.] 
in his Mi‘ragj al-su‘iid (ms.) classified the Songhay as 
among the wholly Muslim peoples of Bilad al-Sidan. 
However, indigenous religion, magic and possession 
cults have remained strong in Zarma country down 
to the present time (see Rouch, Religion et magie, and 
Stoller, Fusion of the worlds). 

3. History. Songhay chroniclers recognise three 
dynasties: the Za (or better Zuwa/Zuwa), the Sunni 
or Si/Shi, originally probably pronounced Son-fiyi) 
and the Askiya dynasty. Of the first we really know 
no more than the list of rulers’ names given in the 
local chronicles; royal tombstones discovered at Gao- 
Sané suggest a short-lived dynasty in relationship with 
the Almoravids of Spain and their Sanhadja cousins 
of the southern Sahara in the late 1}th/early 12th 
century, but the relationship of these rulers to the Zas 
remains problematic. Some later inscriptions include 
the title zawé. The Sunnis were probably originally 
vassals of the Malian rulers who conquered the Middle 
Niger in the later 13th century [see MALI]. The Ta’rikh 
al-Fattask glosses the title with kot banandi/khalifat 
al-sulfan, indicating a subordinate relationship. By 
the mid-15th century, Mali had withdrawn from the 
area, and with the advent to power of Sunni ‘AIT 
in 869/1464, a period of Songhay expansion began. 
During his twenty-eight years’ rule he conquered a 
broad swathe of territory around the Niger from the 
borders of Kebbi (Kabi) in the south-east to beyond 
Jenne in the south-west. His brutality towards certain 





of the scholars of Timbuktu during that city’s con- 
quest in 873/1468 stirred up animosities that were 
exacerbated by al-Maghili’s judgement that he was 
an unbeliever (k@fir), and are reflected in the local 
chronicles. 

On Sunni ‘Ali’s death in 898/1492, his son Abi 
Bakr (Bukar Da‘i) succeeded him, but he was soon 
overthrown by one of ‘Ali’s generals, Muhammad b. 
Abi Bakr {9.v.], of mixed Soninke-Songhay parentage, 
who took the dynastic title of askiya (r. 898-935/1493- 
1529). He expanded Songhay into a veritable empire, 
making lands as distant as Galam on the Senegal 
river in the west and the Air massif in the east his 
tributaries. Although his conquest of the Hausa states 
has been questioned, it is likely he tried to exercise 
hegemony over at least the important mercantile cities 
of Kano and Katsina, and by the same token to 
exclude Bornu, the other major power of the region. 
Some of these conquests were ephemeral, and his fifth 
successor, his son Askiya Dawid (r. 956-90/1549-82) 
again campaigned in many of the same areas. A brief 
but disastrous civil war in 996/1588 weakened Song- 
hay, and it fell an easy prey to an expedition equipped 
with firearms sent by the Sa‘dian sultan of Morocco 
Ahmad al-Mansir [g.v.] under the leadership of the 
Bashé Djawdar in 1000/1591. Songhay resistance con- 
tinued from the southlands (Dendi) for some twenty 
years, but to no avail, while the conquerors aban- 
doned Gao in favour of Timbuktu, where they set up 
an administration (generally called the basalk) and 
installed puppet askiyas. 

Songhay was the largest of the mediaeval empires 
of West Africa, but both its size and its administra- 
tive style imperilled it. Succession under the askiyas 
generally passed to brothers, but in no fixed order; 
the strongest carried the day, especially if he was 
present at Gao on his predecessor’s death. Regional 
governorships and other high offices were mainly dis- 
tributed among the ashtya’s sons, and sometimes his 
brothers, and competition was fierce. The state had 
a sound agricultural base in the fertile lands of the 
river Niger and in the Inland Delta, and slaves ran 
plantations to feed the royal household and its sol- 
diers. A well-developed river transport system ferried 
foodstuffs, soldiers and officials, and the Sorko who 
manned the boats were the askiya’s “property” (mam- 
lik lahu). Trade with North Africa provided luxury 
items (European swords, cloth, paper, etc.) while gold 
and slaves were high value exports. Rock salt from 
the central Saharan mine at Taghaza was (and re- 
mained until recently) a lucrative item of trade, cut 
into ever smaller pieces and serving as a currency for 
smaller items, while gold dust was used for larger 
transactions. The askiya period also marked a high 
point in the fortunes of Islam, and especially of Tim- 
buktu [9.v.] as a centre of Islamic scholarship. Askiya 
Muhammad made the pilgrimage in 902/1497 and 
received a diploma of authority as a lawful amir from 
the fainéant ‘Abbasid caliph of Cairo. He established 
cordial relations with the men of religion, making 
them gifts and granting them privilege. During his 
reign and those of most of his successors, the moral 
authority of the scholars and holy men of Songhay 
served to mitigate the despotism of the rulers. 
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SONKOR, Sunkur (t.), one of the many words 

in Turkish denoting birds of prey. In the modern 
Turkic languages, and probably always, it means 
the gerfalcon, falco gyrfalco (Sir Gerard Clauson, Az 
etymological dict. of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, Oxford 
1972, 838a). Mahmiid al-Kashghari says that it was 
a raptor smaller than the toghril (Diwan lughat al-turk, 
tr. Atalay, iii, 381). 

The term became frequently used as a personal 
name in mediaeval Islamic times, both alone and in 
such combinations as Ak/Kara Sonkor “White/Black 
Gerfalcon”, cf. J. Sauvaget, Noms et surmoms de Mame- 
louks, in JA, ccxxxviii (1950), 37 no. 22, 52 no. 163. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. {Ep.) 
SORGUE [see TULBAND}. 

SOUTH AFRICA, Islam in. 

1. The community. 

Although there is evidence that small groups of 
Arab or African Muslims reached its northernmost 
regions, Islam was established in the country during 
European colonial occupation. The first group of Mus- 
lims were brought to the Cape during Dutch rule, 


while the second group arrived during the British 
occupation of Natal in the 19th century. 

The first group, inappropriately called Malays in 
South Africa, came from the range of South-East 
Asian islands, Bengal, Malabar and Madagascar. Begin- 
ning in 1658, they came as political prisoners, slaves 
and convicts. There were prominent religious scholars 
among them, like Abidin Tadia Tjoessoep of Makassar 
(d. 1699), known as Shaykh Yasuf; and Imam Abdullah 
Kadi Abdus Salaam from Tidore (d. 1807), known 
as Tuan Guru. The graves of these and other contem- 
porary religious figures are dotted throughout the West- 
em Cape. Shaykh Yisuf’s tomb in Faure has become 
an identity symbol for the Muslim community, while 
the other tombs also play a prominent part in its 
mystical orientations. 

The second group were Indian indentured workers 
and traders from Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and 
Gudjarat. Traders played a prominent role in the 
establishment of institutions, the first mosque being 
built in 1884. These traders then invited religious 
functionaries, imams and ‘ulama’, to serve them. Among 
the early Muslims from India there were also two 
mystics whose tombs have become sites of veneration 
in Durban. The first, Shaykh Ahmad, is said to have 
come to Natal in 1860 as an indentured worker. 
Maqjdhiib Badsha Peer (“enraptured saintly saint”), as 
he is popularly known, was released from his term 
of indenture, and then hawked fruit and vegetables 
in the Durban mosque market until his death in 1886. 
The second, Shah Ghulam Muhammad Safi Siddrki, 
alias Soofie Saheb, established a more enduring tra- 
dition. Sent to South Africa by his Chisht? master 
Habib ‘Alt Shah, Soofie Saheb arrived in this coun- 
try in 1895. According to tradition, he discovered the 
grave of Badsha Peer and established the celebration 
of his death anniversary (‘urs). Soofie Saheb also encour- 
aged the development of other folk practices as 
symbols for distinguishing poor Indian Muslims from 
Hindus. 

In addition to this Asian composition of Muslims, 
there were also smaller groups from Africa, partly con- 
sisting of migrants from African countries like Malawi 
in the north, and partly from a steady flow of converts 
from indigenous peoples. On a smaller scale, there 
have also been conversions, especially in the Cape, of 
Europeans to Islam. These diverse origins and different 
histories notwithstanding, Muslims in South Africa in- 
creasingly regard themselves as a national community. 

Islam in South Africa is marked by a range of 
institutions established in the 19th century and con- 
tinuing unabated. Mosques, madrasas, modern Islamic 
schools, colleges, welfare and youth organisations, are 
all the more remarkable considering that Muslims con- 
stituted only 1-2% of the estimated total population 
of 43 million. The institutionalisation of Islam began 
in the Cape at the beginning of the 19th century, 
when Tuan Guru established the first mosque after 
an 1804 ordinance allowed the free and public prac- 
tice of religions other than the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Scholars in the Cape continued to establish 
mosques and schools wherein they played a leading 
role. In Cape society, they were also intellectuals for 
slaves and Free Blacks. Their valuable role shone 
through educational activities, and other important 
community services like name-giving ceremonies, mar- 
riage and death rites. Cape religious leaders also 
adopted the Arabic script to write religious texts in 
the Afrikaans of the Cape. 

From the second half of the 19th century, an in- 
creasing number of these scholars studied at Arab 
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institutions, especially in Mecca, Cairo and Medina. 
Prominent scholars like Shaykh Salih Adams, Shaykh 
Mahdi Hendricks, Shaykh Ahmad Behardien, and 
Shaykh Shakir Gamieldien, played a crucial role in 
religious life in the Cape. Cape religious leaders are 
organised in scholarly fraternities. The Moslem Judicial 
Council (est. 1945) is the largest, but the Majlis al- 
Shura al-Islami and the Islamic Council of South 
Africa also enjoy prominence. These groups serve the 
community, and thereby claim its allegiance, through 
the provision of education, community counselling and 
religious services. 

The institutionalisation of Islam in the northern 
regions of South Africa has, however, been markedly 
different. Generally, mosques, schools and welfare 
organisations employ wmdms and ‘ulama in their ca- 
pacity as religious specialists. In response, religious 
scholars in the northern regions have defined them- 
selves in terms of Islamic legal and theological crite- 
ria. Most of them have studied at institutions in the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, reflecting Islamic trends 
there. The Jamiatul Ulama Transvaal (est. 1932) and 
Jamiatul Ulama Natal (est. 1952) together with the 
small but vociferous Mujlisul Ulama in the Eastern 
Cape, have spread Deobandi doctrines in madrasas, 
mosques, and by means of monthly broadsheets. This 
approach is more text-centred, following the revival- 
ist tradition in India. The Sunni Jamiyat-e-Ulama (est. 
1978), and a few splinter groups, champion the cause 
of Bareilwi thought in popular festivals like the Milad 
(birthday of the Prophet), ‘Urs (death anniversaries of 
Sift saints), and Ashira (martyrdom of Husayn, the 
grandson of the Prophet). Bareilwism in South Africa, 
as in India, is more inclined towards the charismatic 
presence of the Prophet Muhammad and Islamic saints. 

The central role of the ‘ama’ and other influen- 
tial leaders has begun to be shared in the present 
century by modern groups. In the Cape, the Cape 
Muslim Youth Movement (est. 1957) and Claremont 
Muslim Youth Association (est. 1958) represented the 
aspirations of youth who demanded a more modern 
understanding of Islam. They also insisted that Muslim 
communities and religious leaders should take a more 
unequivocal stance against racist apartheid legislation. 

The anti-apartheid movement among Muslims in 
the Cape rallied around Imam Abdullah Haron in 
Claremont, Cape Town, until his death in police 
detention on 27 September 1995. Even though Imam 
Haron and his supporters did not always get the sup- 
port of the entire Muslim community, they placed the 
anti-apartheid agenda within Islamic circles. As part 
of the larger non-white population, Muslims suffered 
the injustices of discriminatory legislation and forced 
removals. However, as Coloureds and Indians, they 
escaped its worst features such as influx control regu- 
lations and homelands marginalisation. Muslims, as a 
result, were ambivalent between an open rejection of 
apartheid and accommodation within its excesses. 

Anti-apartheid activists among Muslims in Natal, 
like e.g. Ismail and Fatima Meer, threw in their lot 
with the Natal Indian Congress. Nevertheless, the 
more conservative Arabic Study Circle (est. 1950) in 
Durban was also a clearly modernist exponent of 
Islam, arguing for reading the Kur’an in English trans- 
lation, women’s emancipation, and religious evolution. 
The Islamic Propagation Centre (est. 1957), led by 
Polemicist Ahmad Deedat, launched a missionary drive 
on the basis of the rational, historical truth of Islam, 
first against Christianity and then also against 
Hinduism. Although his methods in recent times have 
been rejected by many Muslims, the call for conver- 





sion to Islam has been a feature of non-clerical groups 
since then. 

From 1970 onwards, socio-political organisations 
wrestled with the particular approach to apartheid 
and with its religious meaning in South Africa. The 
nation-wide Muslim Youth Movement (est. 1970), 
influenced by the Muslim Brothers in Egypt and the 
DjamA‘at-i Islami in Pakistan, searched for a modern 
approach to Islam, but reflected the ambivalence of 
Muslims between the liberation movements and the 
apartheid state. On the other hand, the group Qiblah 
established in 1980 by anti-apartheid activist Achmat 
Cassiem, took a more direct anti-apartheid approach. 
Similarly, the Call of Islam, founded in 1983 by Farid 
Esack, joined the United Democratic Front to reject 
the tri-cameral parliamentary proposals of the South 
African government. By 1985, all these three groups 
launched a formidable anti-apartheid campaign within 
the Muslim community. 

Muslims entered the most recent phase of South 
Africa as a very articulate and organised group. In 
spite of their small numbers, the Islamic presence is 
felt in all sections of South African society. The appli- 
cation of Muslim Personal Law, greater media cov- 
erage of Islamic events, and the sheer presence of 
Muslims at all levels of government, are signs that 
Muslims enjoy greater prominence in society than ever 
before. 

Muslims are divided in terms of their political alle- 
giance. No single party enjoys their undivided support, 
including the Islamic parties that were formed to con- 
test the first democratic elections in 1994. A lively 
debate, which can sometimes be acrimonious, rages 
about the new state. Many ‘ulama’ and activists like 
Achmat Cassiem argue that the Muslim community 
should vigorously maintain its independence and 
authority in the service of a pure Islamic order. Dissi- 
dent voices from the Call of Islam and the Muslim 
Youth Movement respond that an Islamic ethos can 
be created through and within the development of a 
new South African nation. For the vast majority of 
Muslims, however, these debates do not restrain their 
political expressions within trade unions, professional 
organisations and trade organisation. 
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2. Afrikaans in Arabic script {see Suppl.]. 
SOUTH ARABIA, modern languages of. See at- 

HARASIS; MAHRI; SHIHRT, SUKUTRA. 3. Language; ZUFAR. 

SOYURGHAL, a term with the primitive mean- 
ing in Mongolian of “favour” or “reward granted by 
the ruler to someone, sometimes of a hereditary 
nature” (Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente in 
Neupersischen, i, 351 no. 228). Soyiirghal kardan is used 
synonymously with soyurghamish kardan “to grant a 
favour”. The plural (soyirghalat) is often associated with 
such words as ‘awdtif, tashrifat and in‘Gmdt, “favours”, 
“presents” (see e.g. Muhammad b. Hindiishah Nakh- 
djiwani, Dastiir al-katih, ed. A.A. Alizade, Moscow, i, 
1964, i/2, 1971, ii, 1976, index, and Nizam al-Din 
Shami, Zafar-nama, ed. F. Tauer, Prague 1937-56, i, 
107). In the course of time, sopaghal came to be used 
to designate various grants formerly known as 
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ikta‘. There is, however, a certain lack of precision 
in the use of the term (see H. Busse, Untersuchungen 
zum islamischen Kanzlewwesen, Cairo 1959, 97-111, for a 
discussion of it). The soyirghdl was invariably a per- 
sonal grant. 

It is not always easy to decide whether sopirghdl is 
being used in the sources for the Ilkhanate and 
Timirid periods in the sense of “favour” or more 
specifically as a provincial grant (see e.g. Oldjeytii’s 
grant of Asadabad near Hamadan to Ay Doghdi, 
wildyat-i Asadabad-ra bi Ay Doghdi soyiirghal farmad, Hafiz 
Abra, Dhayl-i djamé al-tawarikh-i rashidi, ed. Khan Baba 
Bayani, Tehran AHS 1350/1971, 95; and Abaka’s 
grant of Firtizin and Djurbadhagan to Yusuf Shah, 
Atabeg of Luristan, Firiizan wa Djurbidhagan-1a soyiirghal- 
i a farmid, Mu‘in al-Din Natanzi, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, 
ed. J. Aubin, Tehran AHS 1336/1957, 45, and cf. 
ibid., 206, 209. See also B. Spuler, Mongolen* Berlin 
1985, 275). 

In the 9th/15th and 10th/16th centuries, soyaghal 
is sometimes found in conjunction with the term hid- 
abari (see Doerfer, iv, nos. 396, 400-1). ‘Abd al-Razzak 
Samarkandi states that soydrghals were renewed annu- 
ally by Timiir’s diwan unless they were hidabari (Matla‘ 
al-sa‘dayn, ed. Muhammad Shafi‘, Lahore 1949, ii, 
1037. See also Isfizari, Rawdat al-djanndt, ed. Muham- 
mad Kazim Imam, Tehran AHS 1339/1960, ii, 
436, and Hosein Modarressi Tabataba’i, Farmanha-yi 
Turkumandn-i Kara Koyunlu wa Ak Koyunlu. Kum AHS 
1352/1973-4, 71, n. 1). The phrase b¢ kardr-i hiidabart 
in a farman dated 893/1488 in idem, 103, clearly has 
the sense “on a permanent basis”. 

Under the Timirids, the soydrghal in the sense of 
a provincial grant was not clearly distinguished from 
the ‘uyad [g.v.]. Both were used to signify the grant 
of a district or provincial government or its taxes, 
with or without immunities. ‘Abd al-Razzak records 
the grant of Hisar Shadaman to Mirzi Muhammad 
Djahangir in 812/1409-10 as a soyirghal (Matla‘ al- 
sa‘dayn, i, 148) and the grant of Sistan to Amir Khalil 
as a soyirghal in 859/1455 (ibid., ii, 1084). In either 
case, the phrase bi-rasm-i soyiirghal is used. This could 
simply mean “by way of a favour/gift”, but it is more 
likely that the term soyi7ghal is used here in the spe- 
cific sense of a grant of a district rather than in the 
general sense of “favour” (cf. also Nizam al-Din 
Shami’s statement that Timiir granted the district 
(mawdi‘) of Gawkirish to Mubashshir Bahadur as a 
permanent soyarghal (soyirghal-i abadi) as a reward for 
his courage in battle in 786/1384-5 against Amir 
Walt, the ruler of Mazandaran, Zafar-ndma, i, 95). 

A document issued by Djahanshah Kara Koyunlu, 
dated 857/1453, informs the kalantars, kadkhudas and 
subjects of Djilah (Julfa) that their taxes (ma/ wa 
mutawagidjthai) had been granted to Shaykh Dara’i as 
a soyurghal from the beginning of the Year of the Hen 
and instructs them to consider him as their gov- 
ernor (ha@kim wa dariigha). “He was to present himself 
(hadir gardinad) with equipment (yarak) and followers 
(nawkar) at the royal camp on the issue of a royal 
order” (Busse, 149-50. The document is also pub- 
lished by Modarressi Tabataba’i in Fannanha-yi 
Turkamanan, 25-6, with the reading Aadir gardanand, 
which would mean that the kalantars, etc. were to pre- 
sent themselves at the royal camp). A document issued 
by Shah ‘Abbas, dated 1019/1611, would seem to 
confirm Busse’s reading. It grants the wéka of Dizmar 
and its dependencies to Burhan al-Din, the khalifa of 
the Sifis of Dizmar on the same terms as it had 
been held by his father Ilyas Khalifa. The sadkhudas 
and peasants were to pay their taxes (mal wa wuqjuhat) 


to him and to refer to him any disputes which might 
occur between them except cases of murder (sized-yi 
khin), and the Siifis of Dizmar and Uzumdil were to 
present themselves at his call when he undertook royal 
service, as had been the custom under his father. The 
tuyitldaran and officials (ummal) of Adharbaydjan, espe- 
cially in the udka of Dizmar, were not to interfere in 
his soyirghal and tuyil in any way, or to collect any 
dues from which, according to the decree of the 
late shah, the soyérghdls of the Siifis were exempt 
(Sarhang Bayburdi, Tarikh-i Arasbaran, Tehran AHS 
1341/1962, 160). Another document dated 1113/1702 
issued by Shah Sultan Husayn (first described by 
N. Khanikoff, in Mélanges Asiatiques, iii/1, St. Petersburg 
1857, 70-4) is quoted by Minorsky. It confirms the 
transfer, as requested by Bayandur Sult&n, of a soyurghal 
consisting of a sum on the revenue of the Dizmar 
district to his son Muhammad Kasim Beg on the 
same conditions as it had been held by Mahmid 
Sultan, Bayandur Sultan’s father, namely that he should 
provide seven men at the shah’s call (A Soyiirghal 
of Qasim b. Jahangir Aq-qoyunlu (903/ 1498), in BSOS, 
ix/4 [1938], 959). Such grants were normally called 
tuyiils under the Safawids (cf. the fal granted to 
Lacin Sultan in 1110/1698, see Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant, 109-10). 

Under the White Sheep Turkomans, the grant of 
districts with immunities was still known as a soyiirghdl. 
An example of this is Kasim Beg’s grant to Isfandiyar 
Beg, dated 903/1497-8, for the ulka of Egil, which 
was his home-ground (z@ak), and the villages of Baghin 
and Hini as a “permanent soydrghal and permanent 
gift” with immunity from the entry of government 
officials (dar basta) and from a great variety of dues 
(Modarressi Tabataba’i, Fanmanha-yi turkamanan, 113- 
16; see also Minorsky, op. cit.). Increasingly under the 
White Sheep and the Safawids, the term soyirghal 
appears to have been applied to pensions, either in 
the form of a money grant on the taxes or a grant 
of immunity from the interference of government offi- 
cials in land belonging to the beneficiary, who was 
frequently a member of the religious classes. It is not 
clear how they differed from the grants of immunity 
known as mu‘Gfi and musallami unless it was that the 
latter were temporary (but renewable) grants while 
Soyiirghals were life grants or hereditary grants. They 
were essentially grants of “grace”, retaining the ong- 
inal sense of “favour” or “gift” and phrases such 
as sopiirghal-i abadt wa ihsan-i sarmadi occur in the 
documents (cf. the documents, dated 1067/1656 and 
1115/1704, quoted by Lambton, Two Safavid soyiirghals, 
in BSOAS xiv/1 [1952], 44-54). In the farman issued 
by Ya‘kib Beg in 893/1488 granting immunity from 
land taxes to the wakft lands of the Mansiiriyya madrasa 
in Shiraz, the founder Ghiyath al-Din Mansiir is given 
as a soyiighal 3 timans, made up of 9,000 dinars in 
cash and 2 té#mans and 1,000 dinars in kind (Modarressi 
Tabataba’i, op. cit., 104). 

A soyiirghal dated 875/1471 issued by Uzun Hasan 
in favour of the sayyid ‘Abd al-Ghaffar grants him 
permanent immunity from land and other taxes (mal 
wa mutawadjdihat-+ diwani) and dues in one of the dis- 
tricts of Ridikat belonging to Tabriz (Busse, 151-3, 
also in Modarressi Tabataba’i, 74-6). It is described 
as an in‘am-i abadi wa soyirghal-i sarmadi (152), the 
implication of “favour” or “gift” being thus retained. 
A farman of Tahmasp I, dated 966/1558-9 shows, if 
it is authentic, that soyiirghals were, or might be, hered- 
itary. The grant is to the descendants of Shaykh 
Zahid-i Gilani. It gives them the taxes of Djiira, 
Madjira and Urankad in Mughanat as a permanent 
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soviirghal (soyiirghal-1 abadi wa ihsdn-t sarmadi), thus imply- 
ing, as in the case of the grant to ‘Abd al-Ghaffar, 
that the grant was a favour, and also that these dis- 
tricts had been held in hereditary succession by 
the Zahidt Sayyids. It also mentions that the grant 
had been reaffirmed in a document (wathika) dated 
888/1483-4 (Shaykh Husayn Zahidi, Stlsilat al-nasab-i 
safawi, Transhahr Publications No. 6, Berlin 1924-5, 
103-5). 

The Tarikh-i Glamara-yi amini of Fadl Allah Rizbi- 
han Khundji Isfahani throws some light on Ak 
Koyunlu practice in ‘Trak and Fars in the years 894- 
6/1489-90. From this account it would seem that 
soyiirghals were numerous and held mainly by the 
‘ulam@ and learned men. Kadi ‘Isa, Ya‘kiib Beg’s sadr, 
as part of the reforms he had planned in order, at 
least nominally, to reimpose shar% government, deter- 
mined to suspend hashwi and khardji soyiirghals pend- 
ing a reassessment of the value of the grants and 
measurement of the land so held. Khardji soyiirghals 
were presumably granted for sustenance, and may 
have been simply money grants, while hashwi soyiirghals 
may conceivably have been immunities on land which 
the beneficiaries owned or which had been granted 
to them. The soyirghals were to the tune of 1,000 tamans 
or more and held by ‘ulama’; some of whom were 
very poor. According to Fadl Allah, it was common 
for the beneficiaries to borrow money on the secu- 
rity of the soydrghals before they fell due. He alleges 
that the officials sent to Fars to carry out Kadi ‘Isa’s 
plan committed many abuses and much tyranny, such 
that those whose soyiirghd/s were suspended suffered 
great hardship. Suddenly events were interrupted by 
the death of Ya‘kib Beg from pestilence in 896/1490, 
and no more seems to have been heard of Kadi ‘Isa’s 
plans. He fell from power and was hanged (Tarikh-i 
Glamara- amini. Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, ed. J.E. 
Woods with the abridged tr. by Vladimir Minorsky, 
Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, Turkmenica 12, London 1992, 
and see also Minorsky, The Ag-Qoyunlu and land reforms, 
in BSOAS, xvii/3 [1995], 451-8). The precise details 
of these events are obscure, but there are indications 
that one of the reasons for Kadi ‘Isé’s attempted 
reform was the need to provide money for the army. 
If this is so, it would suggest that revenue from the 
land, which according to shar law could be spent on 
the army, was being diverted into private hands. 

Gradually, the terms soydrghal and tuyil were dif- 
ferentiated. Generally speaking, the aa was a tem- 
porary grant, probably on state lands, while the 
Soyiirghal was a life or hereditary grant, probably mainly 
on crown land but also on wakf land and privately- 
owned land. But the distinction between them was 
by no means hard and fast in practice. Under the 
Safawids and occasionally under the Kadjars, the terms 
appear to have been used synonymously. A document 
issued by Tahmasp I, dated 943/1528, granting immu- 
nities to Karaéa Muhammad, the royal mkabdar, states 
that he held the village of Raz in Mishkin as his tuyal 
and soyirghal (G. Hermann, Fin Erlass Tahmasps I. von 
934/ 1528, in ZDMG, cxxxix | [1989}, 105). Hermann 
suggests that this may mean that the beneficiary 
received tax immunities as a fwyil in return for serv- 
ices performed, and that the soydrghal meant that he 
would enjoy these privileges, not simply while he was 
performing the services demanded of him, but dur- 
ing his lifetime (108). This may be so, but in the case 
of Fath ‘Ali Shah’s grant to Yusuf Khan Gurdji of 
his estates (rakabat) as a permanent tuyil (tuyal-i abadt) 
and permanent soyiirghal (soyiirghal-i sarmadi) in 1244/ 
1828-9, the terms appear to be used synonymously 








(Mirkh“and, Rawdat al-safé, Tehran AHS 1339/1960- 
1, ix, 704). 

For the Safawid period many soyirghal documents 
are available (see B.G. Fragner, Repertorium persischer 
Urkunden, Freiburg im Br. 1980). They are mostly 
grants of immunities to members of the religious 
classes. A typical example is the grant by Isma‘il I, 
dated 913/1507-8, confirming the soyirghals and immu- 
nities (musallamaét wa muta‘arrifat) on the properties 
belonging to Sayyid Amir Na‘ima and his brothers 
and nephews according to decrees issued by former 
sultans (Rahnama-yi kiab, year 11, no. 6, [Shahrivar 
1347/September 1968}, 324-5). 

Several documents granting soyirghals on properties 
connected with the Safawid shrine at Ardabil in favour 
of officials and senators of the shrine have been pub- 
lished by B.G. Martin (Seven Safawid documents, in 
Documents from Islamic chancenes, ed. S.M. Stern, Oxford 
1965). The first of these is a grant of 6,000 dinars 
by Isma‘l I on Kazadj in Khalkhal as a permanent 
soyiirghal to Kamal al-Din Husayn Ardabili, together 
with the villages of Awmanik and Sultanabad, in the 
tax districts of Ardabil, with immunities from taxes 
(tbid.. 180). Kazadj was one of the rakabat and 
exempted properties (musallamiyyai) of the Safawid 
shrine and was assessed at 45,000 Tabriz? dinars. The 
soyiirghal was thus a small proportion of the total rev- 
enue. Another document, dated 992/1584, issued by 
Muhammad Khudabanda, states that the bahradja (i.e. 
the landlord’s share of the crop) of Kazadj was the 
soyiirghal of Mir Sharif, the chief servitor (Khadimbdashi) 
of the shrine (iid, 193). A third document, dated 
1000/1592, issued by Shah ‘Abbas, states that Kazadj 
was the soyirghal of the descendants of Kamal al-Din 
Husayn Ardabili and that money had been wrong- 
fully taken from the peasants of Kazadj by a certain 
Shah Kuli Aka (zbd., 196-7). A fourth document, dated 
1016/1607, also issued by Shah ‘Abbas, states that 
the soyirghal of the descendants of Kamal al-Din 
amounted to 8 timans, 8,390 dinars (ibid., 201-2). This 
was a considerable increase on the sum originally 
granted to Kamal al-Din. It appears from the docu- 
ment that the soyérghals of Adharbaydjan had been 
suspended from the beginning of the year 1009/1600, 
but the descendants of Kamal al-Din had requested 
the confirmation of their soyéirghal and so it was 
restored. The reasons for the suspension of soyirghals 
in Adharbaydjan is not mentioned, and the effec- 
tiveness of the measure is not known. Another instance 
of the suspension of soyirghals by Shah ‘Abbas is 
recorded, when he ordered Allahwird? Khan, the begler- 
begi of Fars, to investigate the titles of those who held 
soviirghals and to resume those whose holders did not 
have a valid title (Rahnama-yi Kitab, iii, year 9, 349, 
quoted by Bastani Parizi, Stydsat wa tktisdd-i safawi, 
Tehran AHS 1362/1983-4, 72). 

Originally, under the Safawids the grant of a 
soyiirghal took the form of a nishan. Shah ‘Abbas 
changed the procedure to a parvdnaéa with the intro- 
ductory formula farman-i humayiin sharaf-i nafadh aft 
(K. Réhrborn, Regierung und Verwaltung unter den Safawiden, 
H der O, Abt. 1, 1 Bd. 6 Abschn, 5, Teil 1, Leiden- 
Koln 1979, 29. See also idem, Staatskanzlet und 
Absolutismus im safawidischen Persien, in ZDMG, cxxvii 
[1977], 311-43). The documents were sealed on the 
back with the royal (humdyiin) seal and the sharaf-i 
najfadh seal, while the khatm seal was placed in the 
margin at the end of the document (Ka’im-Makami, 
Mukaddama-i bar shinakht-i asnad-1 tarikhi, Tehran AHS 
1350/1971, 82), and the words farmdn-i humayin 
shud, were inscribed in the form of a tughré on the 
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document (ibid, 194). Soydzghdls were drafted by the 
munshi al-mamalik (ibid., 254). Copies were kept in the 
royal registers (dafatir-i khuliid) in the royal secretariat 
(wid., 290; see also Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-mulik, 71,77). 

A commission was paid by the beneficiary on receipt 
of a soyirghal to the wakil of the supreme diwan 
(Tadhkirat al-mulik, 85) and to the wazir of the supreme 
diwan (tbid., 86). The sadr-i a‘zam received one-tenth 
(‘ushr) and one-twentieth of all soyirghdls, ie. 15% 
(ibid., 86). It is not stated whether these commissions 
were once-only payments made at the time of issue 
or annual payments. The nazz of the royal secretariat 
and the keeper of the royal seal also received com- 
missions (ibid., 89) as did various other officials, pre- 
sumably at the time of the issue of the grant. 

It is not unlikely that in the disorders that occurred 
on the fall of the Safawids, and from time to time 
thereafter in the 18th century, that many of those 
who held soyéirghals converted them by usurpation into 
private property. However, under Nadir Shah there 
seems to have been a tendency towards a resump- 
tion of soyérghals and tuyils (Lambton, Landlord and 
peasant in Persia, 129). In the 19th century, the term 
Soyiirghal ceases to be widely used. Allowances and 
pensions continued to be granted, but they were no 
longer called soyirghals; where they involved grants of 
territory or immunities on landed property they were 
called tuyiils. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(Ann K.S. Lampron) 

SPARTEL, a cape forming the extreme 
north-western point of Morocco and of 
Africa, 7 or 8 miles west of Tangier, the ancient 
Ampelusia Promontorium. Al-Idrist does not mention 
it; al-Bakri knows of it as a hill jutting out into the 
sea, 30 miles from Arzila [see asiLa] and 4 from 
Tangier, which has springs of fresh water and a 
mosque used as a rbd. Opposite it on the coast of 
al-Andalus is the mountain of al-Agharr (= Tarf al- 
Agharr > Trafalgar). The name Ishbartal (probably 
connected with the Latin spartana = places overgrown 
with esparto) given it by al-Bakri is not known to the 
natives. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Description de l’Afrique Septen- 
tionale, Algiers 1911, 113. (G.S. Conn) 
SRI WIDJAYA [see zABagy]. 

SRINAGAR, a historic city of Kashmir and 
one of considerable antiquity (lat. 34° 08' N., long. 
74° 50' E., altitude 1,600 m/5,250 ft), now the sum- 
mer capital of the State of Jammu and Kashmir in 
the Indian Union (population 1981: 586,038, the great 
majority of them Muslims). 

1. History. 

According to the Radjatrangini, the city was founded 
by Aéoka in 250 B.C. and became known as Srinagar, 
the city of Sri or Lakhshmi (the goddess of fortune). 
It stood at the site of the present village of Pandrethan, 
some 3 miles above Srinagar on the road to Djammi. 
According to Kalhana, the city contained lofty build- 
ings reaching to the clouds. Srinagar was the capital 
till about the middle of the 6th century A.D., when 
a new capital Pravarapura was founded, but Srinagar 
continued to enjoy its existing position. Hiuen Tsang 
(Xuan-Zang), who visited Kashmir in 631, mentions 
two capitals. Hindu rulers frequently transferred the 
capital from place to place (Radjatrangini, Stein, 444-5). 
During Mudim rule, the city of Srinagar was termed 
Kashmir (Bernier, 397); Mirza Haydar, Abu ’l-Fadl 
and Djahangir, however, called it by its original name. 
The Muslim rulers founded a number of quarters in 
Srinagar, known as Rinéanpura, ‘Ala’ al-Din pura, Kutb 








al-Din pura, etc. In 1819 Srinagar was conquered by 
Randjit Singh, and the Sikh rulers restored its origi- 
nal name. 

The Mughal rulers took a keen interest in the con- 
struction of buildings and the development of gardens 
in Srinagar. Akbar reached Srinagar on 2! Radjab 
997/5 June 1589 for the first time. He ordered the 
construction of a bastioned stone wall enclosing the 
hill. During the time of Djahangir, there were about 
800 gardens in the neighbourhood of the Dal lake 
(Stuart, The gardens of the Great Moghul, 153-79). Abu 
*|-Fadl remarks: “Srinagar is a great city and has long 
been peopled ... Most of the houses are of wood, and 
some rise up to five storeys. On the roofs they plant 
tulips and other flowers, and in the spring these rival 
flower gardens” (Akbar-ndma, tr. iii, 827-8). Bernier 
refers to the valley as the “Paradise of the Indies”. 
After the Mughals the Afghans and the Sikhs ruled 
over Srinagar. Moorcroft and Trebeck found Srinagar 
“a confused mass of ill-favoured buildings” (Travels, ii, 
127-8), where insanitary conditions and over-popula- 
tion often led to epidemics. Before the accession of 
the Maharadja Ranbir Singh (7. 1856-85), Srinagar 
had been destroyed by fire sixteen times. Urban 
improvement took place after 1886 when the first 
Municipality Act was passed. 

In the Muslim religious life of the region, the fol- 
lowing four developments are of special significance: 
(i) Rifiéana, the first Muslim ruler of Kashmir, built 
the first mosque in Srinagar, known as Bud.Masqjid, 
on the site of a Buddhist temple. (ii) Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadani, popularly known as Shah-t Hamadan (d. 
786/ 1385), established his mystical centre in Srinagar, 
which became a focal point in the spread of Islam 
in Kashmir. (iii) Sultan Sikandar b. Hindal, called 
But-shikan (792-813/1390-1410 [g.v.]), built the Djami‘ 
Masdjid, and his son Zayn al-‘Abidin built the Akanakah 
of Sayyid Muhammad Madani. (iv) In 1110/1699, 
the méii-yi mubdrak (sacred hair of the Prophet) was 
brought to Srinagar from Bidjapur by a Kashmiri 
merchant Kh“adja Nir al-Din Ishbari, and was placed 
in a mosque, which became known as Hadratbal 
mosque; thereafter the Hadratbal assumed a central 
place in Muslim religious life in Srinagar. 

The geographical location of Srinagar added to 
its importance as a centre of trade and industry. 
According to Stein, Srinagar enjoyed facilities of com- 
munications which no other place in the region could 
offer. The river Djhelam has been the main artery 
of communication. Equidistant from Djammi, Rawal- 
pindi, Leh and Gilgit, Srinagar commanded the trade 
routes between India and Central Asia. Under Sultan 
Zayn al-‘Abidin, many new arts and crafts, like stone- 
polishing, stone-cutting, glass blowing, gold and silver 
leaf-making, papier-maché, the weaving of shawls, car- 
pet weaving and calico printing, were introduced into 
Srinagar. The shawl industry became particularly 
famous; according to M. Dauvergne, it dates back to 
the time of Babur. The first shawl which reached 
Europe was brought from Egypt by Napoleon. The 
enamel and metal-working of Srinagar were famed. 
Beautiful ceilings of pine-wood, known as khatam-band, 
decorate houses and shrines. Zayn al-‘Abidin’s patron- 
age attracted to Srinagar master-craftsmen from Samar- 
kand, Bukhara and Persia. 

Bibliography: Kalhana, Rajatrangini, tr. Sir Aurel 
Stein, 2 vols., London 1900; Adberuni’s India, tr. E.C. 
Sachau, London 1914; anon., Bahdristan-i-shahi, ms. 
Research Library, Srinagar; Abu ’l-Fadl, Akbar-nama, 
tr. H. Beveridge, Calcutta 1897-1939; Djahangir, 
Tazuk, tr. Rogers and Beveridge, London 1909-14; 
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and G. Trebeck, Travels in the Himalayan provinces 
of Hindustan and the Punjab, in Ladakh and Kashmir, 
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India and Kashmir, 2 vols., London 1853; Sir Aurel 

Stein, Memoir on the map illustrating the ancient geogra- 

phy of Kashmir, Calcutta 1899; H.H. Cole, Illustration 

of ancient buildings in Kashmir, London 1869; Jmpenal 
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2. Monuments and gardens. 

i. General considerations: The city of Srinagar 
(also called, in the Muslim sources, Kashmir, like the 
valley) is built along both banks of the river Djhelam 
(in Kashmir called Behat; Sanskrit Vitasta) and cov- 
ers also the area between the river and the Dal lake, 
tranversed by a net of canals. Integrated into this 
urban landscape of an unstable topography are 
two hills, the fortified Hart Parbat and the Takht-i 
Sulayman (for a map.see best Stein; also Bates, 353). 
The residential areas on both sides of the Djhelam 
are linked by wooden bridges (kadal), introduced in 
the Muslim period; one of the earliest being the Zayna 
Kadal, ascribed to Zayn al-‘Abidin (823-75/ 1420-70) 
(Tabataba’s, fol. 91a; Stein, 153). The residential archi- 
tecture, too, is essentially in wood and characterised 
by its multi-storeyed constructions, reflecting an ancient 
local tradition, alluded to in the Ragjatarangini (Kalhana, 
iii, v. 359), and continued by Muslim builders. Zayn 
al-‘Abidin’s wooden palace had, according to Mirza 
Haydar Dughlat (429, cf. 425), as many as twelve 
storeys. In the Mughal period, however, the royal 
buildings and those of the well-to-do were constructed 
in stone (Inayat Khan, tr., 125), a local grey lime 
stone which takes polish like marble. Stone was con- 
tinuously used for the religious architecture of Kashmir, 
but Muslim religious buildings were more often con- 
structed in the vernacular wooden style (Bernier, 398). 
Characteristically, they are composed of a cubical body 
surmounted with a stepped pyramidal roof, topped by 
a spire sitting on an open pillared element; the form 
is used for both tomb-shrines (zyarat) and mosques 
(figs. 1,2). Roofs are typically covered with birch and 
turf, and planted with tulips or irises, producing stun- 
ning effects during the time of their bloom (Djahangir, 
tr. ii, 144-5; Inayat Khaan, tr, 125), The wooden 
constructions were highly susceptible to fires, bring- 
ing about frequent reconstructions, which causes prob- 
lems in dating [see also HIND. vii. Architecture. xi. 
Kashmir; maspyip. H. B. Kashmir]. 

ii. Sultanate. The earliest surviving buildings of 
the Mushm period are largely built of stone and brick. 
The oldest are found in the quarters around the Hart 
Parbat. The complex of Mad(g)in (also Madani) Sahib, 
situated in Zadibal, consists of a gate, tomb and 
mosque. The mosque (dated 848/1444-5) follows the 
basic vernacular wooden type (delineated above but 
for its main body, which is built in masonry (fig. 1), 


integrating elements of the pre-Muslim style of tem- 
ple architecture, such as a portal with trefoil arches 
and fluted columns (front view in Nichols, pl. 58). 
The gate is a 17th century Mughal brick addition, 
robbed since 1918 of most of its excellent tile deco- 
ration (dated by some authors wrongly to the 15th 
century), brought here—according to the stylistic evi- 
dence—from Lahawr, the Mughal centre of tile pro- 
duction; part of the tiles are kept today in the Pratap 
Singh Museum of Srinagar (Hirananda Shastri, Annual 
progress report of the Archaeological Department Jammu 
and Kashmir State for the Vikrama year 1974 (A.D. 1917- 
18), 3; cf. Nichols, 78-81). The (heavily restored) tomb 
of the mother of Zayn al-‘Abidin, designated also as 
the tomb of Zayn al-‘Abidin or “Badshah,” below 
Zayna Kadal, follows an entirely different style, 
imported from Khur4san or Central Asia (fig. 4). The 
octagonal structure with angular projections at four 
of its corners topped by turret-like domed kiosks sur- 
rounding the central dome, (the interior dome being 
supported by a transition zone of 16 arches), shows 
a brick exterior decorated with small blue glazed 
moulded joint plugs (for this type of wall-facing in 
Central Asia, see L. Golombek and D. Wilber, The 
Timurid architecture of Iran and Turan, Princeton 1988, 
cat. no. 18), testifying to the Timirid inclinations of 
its patron (for which see Abu ’I-Fadl, 4’in, ii, tr. 383). 
The conspicuous Kkdnakah of Shah Hamadan (died 
in 786/1384 according to the inscription over the 
doorway), on the right bank of the Djhelam, repre- 
sents, as it stands today, an elaboration of the basic 
vernacular wooden building type (often illustrated, e.g. 
Kak, pl. 6). The Djamr Masdjid, founded in 
795/1392-3 (according to Djahangir, tr. ii, 142) on 
the site of the old city temple, and rebuilt several 
times, after being destroyed by fires, the latest in 
1085/1674, integrates vernacular units as prayer hall 
and gates into a large courtyard mosque on a four- 
iwan plan, formed of wings with tall wooden pillars. 
(fig. 2; good plans and elevations of both monuments 
in Nichols). The southern gate of the Djami‘ Masdjid 
has an epigraphical edict of Shah Djahan (1037- 
68/ 1628-58) (S. Moosvi, Administering Kashmir. An impe- 
nal edut of Shalyahan, in Aligarh Fnal. of Oriental Studies, 
iii/2 [1986], 141-52). 

in. Mughal period. Mughal building activities 
began soon after the final conquest in 1586, when 
Akbar built fortifications for a new city, called 
Naganagari (Djonaradja, 426-7) or Nagar Nagar 
(inscription dated 1006/1597-8 on Kathi Darwaza; 
tr., Kak, 89) around the Hart Parbat. The citadel on 
the hill (dawlat khdna-yi Kashmir) was completed by 
Djahangir (1014-37/1605-27) (Tiizuk, tr., ii, 139, 150-1) 
but altered in the later periods (fig. 3). Today it con- 
sists of two oblong enclosures, set at an angle to each 
other, of which the upper one seems to be the site 
of a garden laid out by Akbar, refashioned in 1620 
and renamed Bagh-i Nir Afza by Djahangir (ii, 151, 
161-2); a building with traces of painted wall deco- 
ration was still standing there in 1986. Also of 
Djahangir’s period is the Patthar Masdjid or Naw 
Masdjid in the city (fig. 5; plan in Koch, fig. 91) 
{according to its inscription, rescued in 1207/1792-3 
from being used as a granary), which is an early 
example of a distinct Mughal imperial mosque type, 
with an oblong, arched prayer hall formed of bays 
arranged on a grid pattern and covered by vaults, 
which express the elaborate netted patterns of the 
period in the local stone. The mosque of Akhnin 
Mulla Shah (1061/1651, ‘Inayat Khan, 458; plan in 
Soundara Rajan, fig. 5) on the southern side of the 
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Hari Parbat, between the outer wall and the citadel, 
also introduces Mughal mainstream traditions (fig. 6). 
Its compact five-bay prayer hall is integrated into a 
courtyard building composed of three more wings with 
only partly interconnecting rooms; the plan has a close 
precursor in the mosque of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Nabi at 
Dihli (983/1575-6; ASI, Memoir, ix [1921], pl. 2). The 
Hari Parbat mosque formed part of a larger complex 
to which belonged also the hammam situated to its 
north east (dated 1059/1649; tr. of inscription, Kak, 
91), created—like the terraced Pari Mahall outside of 
the city (fig. 7) by the famous Kadiri Shaykh Mulla 
Shah Badakhshani (Akhniin Mulla Shah) and his impe- 
rial disciples, Dara Shukoh and Djahanara [¢.v.], the 
children of Shah Djahan [¢.v.] (Koch, 96, 117; Asher, 
215-6). 

The glory of Srinagar is its Mughal gardens, about 
which we are best informed by the historians of Shah 
Djahan, who name about seventeen in the vicinity of 
the city, on the banks of the river, and in and around 
the Dal lake (Lahawri, i/2, 24 ff.; “Inayat Khan, 125-7). 
The most famous are the Shalimar (fig. 8), Nishat 
and Cashma-i Shahi [see Bosran. u. Mughal Gardens; 
MuGHAaLS. 7. Architecture]. Architecturally planned gar- 
dens of note usually fell back after the death of their 
owners to the emperor, who either kept them for him- 
self or bestowed them on members of his family or 
the nobility. The same garden would thus pass through 
a chain of owners, which led to repeated remodelling 
and renaming. The gardens of Srinagar fell into disuse 
during the Afghan (1752-1819) and Sikh periods (1819- 
46); restorations were carried out under the Dogras, in 
particular by Maharadja Ranbir Singh (1856-85) assisted 
by his governor Wazir Pannii (R.C. Kak, Annual report 
on the Archaeological Department Jammu and Kashmir State 
for 1976 [A.D, 1920], 1), with much arbitrary rebuild- 
ing and alterations; their original outline, architecture, 
and planting still await systematic reconstruction. 

Bibliography (including references given above): 
To date there is no systematic documentation of 
the Islamic architecture of Srinagar; the informa- 
tion about its buildings and gardens has to be 
pieced together from original sources; from sec- 
ondary literature, much of which is, however, out- 
dated; and from on-the-spot investigation. 

1. Original sources (in chronological order). 
Kalhana, Ragjatarangini. A chronicle of the kings of 
Kasmir, 2 vols., tr., introd. commentary and appen- 
dices by M.A. Stein, Bombay 1900, repr. Lahore 
1991; Jonaradja, Raqjatarangini, tr. J.C. Dutt, 1898, 
repr. Delhi 1986; Mirza Haydar Dighlat, Ta’rikh-i 
Rashidi, tr. E. Denison Ross, ed. N. Elias, London 
1895, repr. London 1972; Abu ’I-Fadl ‘Allami, A?in-1 
Akbari, ii, tr. HS. Jarrett, 2nd rev. ed. J. Sarkar, 
1949, repr. New Delhi 1978; Djahangir, Tazuk, tr. 
A. Rogers, ed. H. Beveridge, 2 vols. London 1909- 
14, repr. New Delhi 1968; ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri, 
Badshah-nama, 2 vols. Pers. text, ed. Kabir al-Din 
Ahmad and ‘Abd al-Rahim, Calcutta 1866-72; 
Djalal al-Din Tabataba’i, Padshah nama, Pers. ms. 
BL Or. 1676; ‘Inayat Khan, Mulakhkhas, tr. A.R. 
Fuller, ed. W.E. Begley and Z.A. Desai, The Shah 
Jahan nama of ‘Inayat Khan, New Delhi 1990; Francois 
Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire 1656-68, tr. 
A. Constable, London 1891, repr. New Delhi 1972. 
Epigraphy. For this, see I. ‘Loewenthal, Some Persian 
inscriptions found in Srinagar, Kashmir, in FASB, xxxiii 
(1864), 278-90; JJ. Modi, The Mogul emperors at Kashmir. 
Jehangir’s inscriptions at Virndg. An inscription on the Dal 
lake, in FASBB, xxv, nos. 71-3 (1922), 26-75 (con- 
tains also epigraphical material related to Srinagar). 


2. Studies. For the topography of pre-Muslim 
Srinagar, see M.A. Stein, Memoir on maps illustrating 
the ancient geography of Kashmir, in FASB, \xviii (1899) 
(Extra no. 2), section iti, 1-232, which also con- 
tains information about the Muslim periods; for 
indigenous maps see S. Gole, Indian maps and plans 
from earliest times to the advent of European surveys, New 
Delhi 1989, 116 ff. The most useful general treat- 
ment is still R.C. Kak, Ancient monuments of Kashmir, 
London 1933, repr. New Delhi 1971; see also C.E. 
Bates, A gazetteer of Kashmir, 1893?, repr. New Delhi 
1980; M. Kaul, Kashmir. Hindu, Buddhist and Muslim 
architecture, New Delhi 1971. For the vernacular style, 
see P. Brown, Indian architecture (Islamic period), 
London 1942, 1956, repr. Bombay 1981, 80-3; J.R. 
Nichols, Muhammadan architecture, in Marg, viii/2 
(1955), 76-92; M. Mangat Rai, Wooden mosques of 
Kashmir, in Oriental art, N.S. xiii/4 (1967), 263-70; 
M.N. Ganju, Srinagar au bord de Veau (Cachemire). 
Architectures en Inde, Milan-Paris 1985, 30-5. For 
individual buildings discussed above, see Soundara 
Rajan, Islam builds in India, Delhi 1983; Ebba Koch, 
Mughal architecture, Munich 1991; Catherine B. Asher, 
Architecture of Mughal India, Cambridge-New York- 
Oakleigh 1992. The literature on the gardens is 
cited under BusTAN. u. Mughal Gardens; MUGHALS. 
7. Architecture; and, since then, A. Petruccioli, J 
giardini moghul del Kashmir, in Il giardino islamico, Milan 
1994. _ (Espa Koc) 
SRIRANGAPATTANAM, Europeanised form 

SERINGAPATAM, a town of South India (lat. 12° 25' 
N., long. 76° 42' E.). In British India, it came within 
the princely state of Mysore [see MAHISUR, MAYSOR], 
and is now in the Mysore District, the southernmost 
one of the Karnataka State of the Indian Union. It 
is situated on an island in the Cauvery River to the 
north-north-east of Mysore city. 

Named after its shrine to the Hindu god Sri Ranga 
(Visnu), it became in the 17th century the capital of 
the Hindu Radjas of Mysore and then, after 1761, 
of the Muslim sultans Haydar ‘Ali and Tipt Sultan 
[g.w.}. The latter’s opposition to the British brought 
about an attack on Seringapatam by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1792, and then in May 1799 Tipii’s capital was 
finally stormed by combined British forces under 
General Harris, and Tipi killed. 

The town’s significant Islamic monuments include 
Tipt’s Masdjid-i ‘Ali and the Darya Dawlat garden 
and palace; for details, see MaHisuR. 2. Monuments. 
In 1971 the town had a population of 14,153. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India*, xxii, 178- 
80; Mohibbul Hasan, History of Tipu Sultan, Calcutta 
1971; and see the bibl. to Manisur. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

SU (t.), the common Turkish word for 
“water”, originally su (which explains the form suy- 
before vowel-initial possessive suffixes, e.g. suyu “his 
water”), the form still found in South-West Turk- 
men, in Ottoman orthography si. The word is found 
frequently in the Orkhon inscriptions, often in the 
phrase yer suv = “territory”, ie. an area containing 
both land and water in the form of rivers, lakes, etc. 
(see Sir Gerald Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre- 
thirteenth century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 783-4). In Central 
Asia and in the Turkicised northern tier of the Middle 
East, Su is a frequent component of hydronyms, e.g. 
Ak Su, Kara Su. (Ep.) 

$U BASHI (r.), an ancient title in Turkish 
tribal organisation meaning “commander of the 
army, troops”. The first word was originally sé, with 
front vowel; no proof has as yet been adduced for 
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1. Shrine of Madin Sahib, mosque, 848/1444-5 (Photo: E. Koch, 1986). 





2. Djami‘ Masdjid, courtyard, founded in 14th century, last rebuilt in 1085/1674 (Photo: E. Koch, 1981). 
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3. Hari Parbat, from the south-east (Photo: E. Koch, 1981). 





4. Tomb (of the mother?) of Zayn al-‘Abidin, 9th/15th century (Photo: E. Koch, 1981). 
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6. Hari Parbat, mosque of Akhnin Mulla Shah, 1061/ 1651, courtyard facade of prayer hall 
(Photo: E. Koch, 1981). 
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8. Shalimar gardens, Bagh-i Farah Bakhsh (lower garden), founded in 1620 (Photo: E. Koch, 1981). 
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the suggestion that the word was originally a loan 
from Chinese (see Sir Gerard Clauson, An etymological 
dict. of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 781). 

Sd appears frequently in the Orkhon [g.v.] inscrip- 
tions and probably in the Yenisei ones also. In the 
former, we find the phrase si stilemek “to make a 
military expedition”, and the title sw bashi also 
occurs (see Talat Tekin, A grammar of Orkhon Turkish, 
Bloomington-The Hague 1968, index at 370). In 
Mahmid KaAshghari [9.v.], si is glossed as qund (Diwan 
lughat al-turk, Tkish. tr. Atalay, iii, 208-9, Eng. tr. 
R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, Compendium of the Turkic dia- 
lects, Cambridge, Mass. 1982-4, ii, 258), and in the 
Kipéak Turkish of the 8th/14th century, sd bashi is 
defined as ra’s al-‘askar (M.T. Houtsma, Ein tirkisch- 
arabisches Glossar, Leiden 1894, Ar. text 14, 30). The 
spelling su evolves later, apparently influenced by the 
quite separate word su(w) “water” since we occasion- 
ally find at a later date the originally military title s# 
bashi for the official in charge of irrigation (i.e. the 
mir-ab). 

Some two centuries after the Orkhon Turkish usage, 
sii basht is found amongst the Oghuz tribe in their 
pre-conversion-to-Islam days. In 309/922 the Arab 
traveller Ibn Fadlan [¢.v.] encountered in the steppes 
between thc Aral Sea and the Ural River the sahib 
al-djaysh of the Oghuz, clearly their si bashi; he had 
under him subordinate military commanders, includ- 
ing the Tarkhan, the Yinal and the Y.ghl.z (A.Z.V. 
Togan, Ibn Fadlans Reisebericht, Leipzig 1929, §§ 34, 
36, Ar. text 28-31, and Excursus § 34a, Ger. text 
141-2). The late Samanid author al-Kh*arazmi [¢.v.] 
likewise, in his Mafatth al-‘uliim defines sti bashi as sahib 
al-djaysh (C.E. Bosworth and Sir G. Clauson, Al- 
Xwarazmi on the peoples of Central Asta, in FRAS [1965], 
11), Around this same period, according to Kashghari, 
the full tide of Seldjiik (ic) b. Dukak, eponymous 
ancestor of the Saldjuks, was Seldjiik Sii Bashi (tr. 
Atalay, i, 478, tr. Dankoff and Kelly, i, 356). 

Su Bashi became a very well-known military and 
police title in the Ottoman empire, but it was found 
in Asia Minor as early as the time of the Saldjuks. 
In the 7th/13th century Ibn Bibi (ed. Houtsma, iv, 
210) speaks of a su bash of the town of Kharpit or 
Khartpert [9.v.] who was probably under the Rim 
Saldjtk sultan of Konya. Every town of any impor- 
tance had a su bashi; when ‘Othman took possession 
of his first capital, Karadja Hisar, one of his first acts 
was to appoint to the sw bashiltk his cousin Alp Giindiiz 
(Tawdrtkh-t al-i ‘othman, ed. Giese, 7; Urudj Beg, ed. 
Babinger, 12). 

As the Ottoman supremacy became confirmed, a 
differentiation of the functions and the position of the 
Su Bashi in the provinces and in the capital was 
introduced. In the provinces, they obtained a position 
in the feudal organisation, which also proves the mili- 
tary origin of their functions. The Su Bashis had their 
own fiefs (&mar, and they exercised police control 
over the other sipahis and the inhabitants of the district 
under their charge. Administratively, they were under 
the authority of an dlay beg, who again was subject 
to the sangjak beg [see sanDJak]. These Su Bashis had 
many privileges, which varied according to the differ- 
ent provinces; they had the right to a certain amount 
of the imposts and the fines extorted from the people 
(see Kaniin-name-yi al-i ‘othman, ed. ‘Arif Bey, Istanbul 
1330, appendix to TOEM, xiii-xiv, 28). 

In the capital, the Su Bashi became one of the 
chief officers of police, who assisted the Cawush Bashi, 
whose function is most like that of minister of Police. 
With the Muhzir (Muhdir) Agha and the ‘Ases Bashi, 











he was responsible for the carrying out of all the judi- 
cial sentences and in general for obedience to the 
police regulations in the capital. Besides this, the title 
of Su Bashi was used to designate a certain military 
rank in the cavalry corps of the ‘Ulifedjis. 
Bibliography: Sir Paul Ricaut, Etat présent de 

U’Empire Ottoman, Paris 1670, 345; J. von Hammer, 

Des osmanischen Reiches Staatsverfassung und Staatsver- 

waltung, i, 370, ii, 121, 240; M. d’Ohsson, Tableau 

de Vempire othoman, Paris 1820, iii, 341, 380 ff.; A.H. 

Lybyer, The government of the Ottoman empire in the time 

of Suleiman the Magnificent, Cambridge, Mass. 1913, 

129; Pakahn, iii, 259-61; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic 

soctety and the west, i, index. 

ae (J-H. Kramers-[C.E. Bosworrtu]) 

SU‘AWI, ‘ALI (1839-78), journalist, controver- 
sial pamphleteer and political activist, bom 
in Istanbul. His father Hiiseyin Efendi is said to have 
instilled in him a dedication to social justice. Su‘awi’s 
early education was at a nighdiyye (high school). He 
later studied the Islamic sciences at a madrasa. He 
held various administrative and teaching posts in 
Istanbul and Bursa. As a teacher in Plovdiv (now in 
Bulgaria), he was dismissed for allegedly fomenting 
civil disturbances. 

Returning to Istanbul in 1866, he published articles 
in the newspaper Mukhbir (“The Reporter”) and gained 
fame also as a fiery preacher (mainly at the Shehzade 
Mosque). Because of his radical ideas, he was banished, 
in 1867, to Kastamonu, from where he escaped to Paris. 
With Namik Kemal [¢.v.] and Ziya (Diya’) (Pasha), 
he re-published Mukhbir in London as the official organ 
of the Young Ottoman Society. The following year, 
he fell out with Kemal and Ziya, and turned against 
the Young Ottomans. In 1869 he published, in Paris, 
a journal entitled ‘Uliim (“The Sciences”), which carried 
the subtitle “Encyclopaedic Turkish Journal”. Later 
he went to Lyons, where he published a periodical 
called Muvakkaten (“Temporarily”). 

Upon Murad V’s accession to the throne (1876), 
‘Ali Su‘awi returned to Istanbul in 1876. After a short 
stint as Director of the Royal School of Galatasaray, 
he was dismissed in 1877 during the reign of ‘Abd 
ul-Hamid II. On 20 May 1878, in an abortive attempt 
to bring Murad V back as sultan, he led a few hun- 
dred Balkan refugees in an assault against the Ciraghan 
Palace, where he was clubbed to death by Hasan 
Pasha, the police commandant for Beshiktash. 

‘Ali Su‘Awi’s intellectual life, protean and full of 
paradoxes, failed to produce a synthesis. He oscillated 
between his loyalty to Islam (as faith and culture) and 
modernisation (as a civilising and secular process). He 
was at once a bold progressive and a strong reac- 
tionary. Like many of his contemporaries, he came 
under the influence of Enlightenment ideals, about 
which he was often critical. His Islamic orientation 
caused him to challenge European concepts of popu- 
lar sovereignty and separation of powers. For the 
Ottoman state, he advocated a constitutional govern- 
ment and Turkish nationalism. Near the end of his 
life, he became enamored of Frederic LePlay’s popu- 
list ideas and set up a Sem‘ u Ta‘at (“Hearing and 
Obeying”) Society dedicated to a counter-revolutionary 
programme. 

One of the pioneers of Turkish nationalism and 
the Pan-Turkish ideology, ‘Alt Su‘awi played a sig- 
nificant role in fostering patriotic pride in Central 
Asian Turkic culture and in the strengths of the 
Turkish language. He articulated these nationalistic 
views in several monographs, including Khiva en Mars 
(1873). He also wrote dozens of pamphlets and books 
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(127, according to some sources), most of which 
remained unpublished and have been lost. His Kamiis 
ul-uliim we “l-maGnf, given with the journal ‘Ulam, did 
not go beyond eighty pages; it is, however, considered 
one of the earliest attempts at an illustrated Ottoman 
encyclopaedia. 

Bibliography: Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘OM, i, 
Istanbul 1918; Ismail Hami Danismend, A& Suavi’nin 
tirkguliigii, Ankara 1942; Midhat Cemal Kuntay. 
Sark thtilalc: Ali Suavi, Istanbul 1946; Falih Rifka 
Atay, Bas veren bir inkilapa, Ankara 1954: Serf 
Mardin, The genesis of Young Ottoman thought, Princeton 
1962. (Tarat Sarr Hatman) 
SU‘AYR, preferably to be read as Sa‘ir, although 

the former is more common, an idol of the pre- 
Islamic Arabian tribe of ‘Anaza (Ibn al-Kalbt, 
48-9), coming from ‘w.s, an Aramaean eponym 
denoting in the Bible (refs. in Gesenius-Buhl, 573) the 
land of Edom and the group of tribes living there 
(W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and mamiage in early Arabia, 
960-1; Néldeke, in ZDMG, x1 [1887], 183). 

Sa‘ir, which followed the same evolution as ‘Awd, 
denotes in the Bible the land of Edom before its occu- 
pation by the sons of Esau. Gen. xxxvi.9 speaks 
of the hill country Se‘ir, of the Horites, sons of Se‘ir 
(v. 20), and of the land of Se‘ir (v. 30). The names 
Yakdum and Yadhkur, the two sons of ‘Anaza, whose 
descendants sacrificed to al-Sa‘ir (Ibn al-Kalbi, 26), 
resemble in their formation those of Ya‘ish and 
Ya‘lam, two of the numerous sons of Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi.5, etc.). On this last, al-Layth says substantially 
that Esau (‘Isi, Hebr. ‘Esaw), son of Isaac, son of 
Abraham, was buried in a small village called Si‘ir 
between Jerusalem and Hebron; he is the eponymous 
ancestor of the Rim (7%, iv, 414). 

The ‘Anaza and Bakr b. Wail (Ibn al-Kalbi, 25; 
T“A, iii, 276, v, 58) are said to have known and to 
have adopted this divinity in the course of their migra- 
tions as a guarantor of the pact uniting them. As 
a clan name, it appears in Lihyanite as 5.“r. (see 
G. Ryckmans. Noms propres, i, 153). The text repre- 
sented on camel-back at Palmyra, formerly read as 
S“r(w) (see D. Schlumberger, La Palmyréne du Nord- 
Ouest, Paris 1951, 154-5) is now, however, read as 
5..d(w) and related to Ar. sad “good fortune” (see 
D.R. Hillers and Eleonora Cussini, Palmyrene Aramaic 
texts, Baltimore 1996, 415). 

Bibliography: Refs. in T. Fahd, La panthéon de 
VArabie Centrale & la veille de UVhégire, Paris 1968, 
48-9, (T. Faxp) 
SUBA, traditionally but dubiously derived from 

Arabic sawd, lit. a patch or track, direction, pronounced 
sib in India; whence the term siba for province 
coined by the Mughal Emperor Akbar in 989/1580, 
when he created this territorial unit by putting a num- 
ber of the existing sarkars or territorial divisions under 
each siba. Some of these subas like Bengal, Bihar or 
Gudjarat represented historic, well-organised regions; 
others like Ilahabas (Allahabad) or Agra were artificial 
creations. As Akbar extended his empire, the original 
twelve siibas were augmented: Multan (with sub-siba 
of Thatta), Kabul (with sub-siibas of Kashmir and Kan- 
dahar), Dandesh (Khandesh), Ahmadnagar and Be- 
rar. Subsequent annexations under Shah Djahan and 
Awrangzib led to the creation of the subas of Bidar, 
Bidjapur and Haydarabad, while the sada of Kandahar 
was lost to the Safawids. Abu ‘I-Fadl’s A’in-i Akbari 
(1003/1595) gives an extremely detailed account of the 
geography, resources, revenues, zamindar castes, etc. of 
each sida. 

The administrative machinery of the sada was 





designed by Akbar to have the writ of the central 
administration run most effectively. While the gover- 
nor (sipdhsalar, nazim) was directly answerable to the 
Emperor, his colleagues, viz. the diwdan (head of reve- 
nue department), bakkshi (head of military adminis- 
tration and intelligence) and sady (in charge of pious 
endowments) were not subordinate to him, but to 
the corresponding ministers at the centre. Moreover, 
during the heyday of the empire (late 10th and 11th 
century/late 16th and 17th century), the governors 
and other officers were frequently transferred from one 
siiba to another. Nor did the governor have full con- 
trol over the assignment of gagirs [q.v.] to military 
commanders posted under him, which belonged to 
the jurisdiction of the central Diwan. There was, at 
the same time, an element of flexibility in the siiba 
administration: The Deccan siibas began to be grouped 
together under one sipahsalar or viceroy from even 
Akbar’s time onwards. This became ultimately the 
source of power of Nizam al-Mulk Asaf Djah [g.v.] 
in Haydarabad during the 12th/18th century. 
Bibliography: Abu l-Fadl, A’in-i Akbart, ed. Bloch- 
mann, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1867-77, ii; P. Saran, 
The provincial government of the Mughals, *Bombay 1973; 
Irfan Habib, An atlas of the Mughal empire, Oxford 
and New Delhi 1982; M. Athar Ali, The apparatus 
of empire. Awards of ranks, offices and titles to the Mughal 
nobility 1574-1658, Oxford and New Delhi 1985. 
: _ (M. ATHAR ALI) 
SUBADAR, the governor of a siba [q.v.] or prov- 
ince in the Mughal empire, also known variously as 
sipahsalar, nazim and sahib siiba. Though governors of 
large territories (e.g. Gudjarat) were appointed before 
989/1580, when Akbar organised the sibas of his 
empire, a systematic form was given to the office only 
after this organisation. Depending upon the impor- 
tance of the siiba, the office was one of great status, 
and only high nobles (mansabdars [see MANSAB and 
MANSABDAR]) were appointed to it. Akbar’s experi- 
ment of appointing co-governors was soon abandoned. 
While the terms of office depended upon the Emperor’s 
will, transfers were frequent; and until well into the 
12th/18th century, the Mughal court did not allow 
provincial dynasts to develop out of its governors. 
The sibadaér was not only appointed by an impe- 
rial farman, but was directly subordinate to the 
Emperor. As sipahsalar, he was the head of the army 
posted to the siba and responsible for maintenance 
of law and order. He had a role, too, in adminis- 
tering criminal justice. But the financial and revenue 
administration, being in the hands of the diwan, was 
outside his jurisdiction, since the diwan of the siiba 
was directly subordinate to the ministry at the centre, 
the diwdan-i a‘la. So, too, was the maintenance of 
military contingents and the intelligence network, 
being under the bakhshi (responsible to the central mir 
bakhshi). This limitation of authority was designed to 
prevent the sibadér becoming too powerful. Djahangir 
abolished the siibadar’s privilege of awarding capital 
punishment, and prohibited any observance that might 
smack of royal court ritual. Constraints on the sibadar’s 
authority, however, began to disappear in the 12th/ 
18th century after the death of Awrangzib. 
Bibliography: See that to sda, and also M. Athar 
Ah, Provincial governors under Aurangzeb—an analysis, in 
Medieval India. A miscellany, Bombay 1969, i. 
(M. ATHAR ALI) 
SUBAY‘ (or Sasay‘), Band, the name of a 
Bedouin tribe of al-‘Arid [¢.v.], the central district 
of Nadjd [9.v.; see also AL-KHARDJ] in modern Saudi 
Arabia. They live in and around the oasis of al-Ha’ir, 
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also called Hair Subay‘ or Hair al-A‘izza, a dominant 
section of the Bani Subay‘. Al-H@’ir lies south-south- 
east of al-Riyad [9.v.], at the junction of Wadi Hanifa 
[g.v.] and the valleys Luha (sometimes misspelled as 
al-Ha) and Bu’aydja’ (the lower stretch of al-Awsat). 
The valley of al-‘Atk {g.v.] is regarded as lying within 
the range of the Bani Subay‘ and the Bani al-Suhul, 
while the sweet water wells of Hafar al-‘Atk belong 
to the Khudran, a group consisting of the al-Nabata 
and the al-‘Uraynat, both sections of the Bani Subay‘. 
The latter are also found in the borderlands between 
al-Hidjaz and Nadjd [see the map in aL-‘aRaB, 
Djazirat], while their western section regard the oasis 
of al-Khurma [q.v.] as their capital. They are men- 
tioned among the opponents of the al-Dawasir {¢.v.]. 

Bibliography: HStJ. Philby, The heart of Arabia. 

A record of travel and exploration, 2 vols., London 1922, 

index; idem, Arabian highlands, London-New York 

1952, index; idem, Arabian jubilee, London 1952, 63; 

J.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, ?Oman and 

central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, repr. Farnborough 

1970, IIB, 1622. (E. van Donzet) 

AL-SUBAYBA, a large castle, popularly known 
as Kal‘at Namrid, located on a mountain top near 
the western slopes of the Djawlan [q.v.], some 2 km 
to the east of the city of Baniyds [¢.v.]. 

It was traditionally believed by modern scholars 
that the castle was originally built by the Franks, dur- 
ing the years when they controlled Baniyas (1130-2, 
1140-64), but recent research has shown that it was 
first constructed by the minor Ayyubid prince of the 
region, al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman b. al-‘Adil b. Ayyib, in 
625/1288 (see the foundation inscription in RCEA, 
no. 3984, and the evidence provided by Sibt Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Mir’at al-zaman, viii, Haydarabad 1951, 678). 
The first stage of the construction work is represented 
by the imposing keep on the eastern side of the pre- 
sent-day structure, and may well have been instigated 
by al-‘Aziz’s brother, the ruler of Damascus al- 
Mu‘azzam ‘Isa [g.v.]. It has been convincingly sug- 
gested that the impetus for the establishment of the 
fort was the desire of al-Mu‘azzam, who was locked 
in a struggle with his brother al-Kamil Muhammad 
(q.v.] and likewise disturbed by reports of Frederick 
II’s impending Crusade, to protect the approach to 
Damascus from the northern Palestinian coast (see 
R. Ellenblum, Who built Qal‘at al-Subayba?, in Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, xliti [1989], 103-12). Two years later, al- 
‘Aziz “Uthm4an significantly enlarged the fort along 
the narrow ridge on which it is located, giving it its 
present-day elongated shape. In early 658/1260, the 
area came under the control of the Mongols, who 
destroyed part of the fortifications of al-Subayba and 
looted the place (Abi Shama, Dhayl ‘ala l-rawdatayn, 
Cairo 1947, 206). After the Mongol defeat at ‘Ayn 
Djalut {g.v.] later that year, the fortress and the sur- 
rounding region were incorporated into the Mamlik 
Sultanate. Baybars (658-76/1260-77 [¢.v.]) had the fort 
repaired, substantially enlarging the towers. Subse- 
quently, it appears to have become the actual admin- 
istrative centre for the ‘amal (region) of Baniyas. With 
the eventual expulsion of the Crusaders from Syria 
and the ebbing of the Mongol threat, the fort lost 
much of its strategic importance. By the 9th/15th 
century, it appears to have been mainly used as a 
prison for high-ranking Mamlik inmates. During the 
Ottoman period, the castle was repaired at least twice 
(1625, 1761), the first time by Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n 
[g.v.], the second by a local potentate. The Otto- 
man governor of Damascus, however, soon had these 
latter repairs dismantled (A. al-Khalidi al-Safadi, Le 











Liban a Vepoque de Fahr-ed-Din wi, ed. Rustum and 
Baoustany, Beirut 1936, 243; M. Breik, Histoire du pays 
de Damas de 1720 a@ 1723, ed. Constantin Bacha, 
Harissa 1930, 72). Important surveying work of the 
site was conducted by Deschamps in the 1930s, and 
in recent years extensive excavations and reconstruc- 
tion work have been undertaken. 

Bibliography: For a comprehensive list of earlier 
studies, see Ellenblum, 103, n. 2. For the inscrip- 
tions, see M. van Berchem, Le chdteau du Béanids 
et ses inscriptions, in FA, ser. 8, xii (1888), 440-70; 
R. Amitai, Notes on the Ayyiibid inscriptions at al-Subayba 
(Qal‘at Nimrid), in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xliii (1989), 
113-19; R. Amitai-Preiss, An Arabic inscription at al- 
Subayba (Qal‘at Namriid) from the reign of Sultan Baybars, 
forthcoming in ‘At#igot which also discusses the his- 
tory of the fort in the early Mamluk period. 

z (R. Amrral-PREIss) 

SUBAYHI {as in “the Subayhi tribe”) or Subayha, 
the name of a tribal group inhabiting the 
area to the west and north-west of Aden [see ‘aDANn] 
in the Yemen from Ra’s ‘Imran, a few kilometres to 
the west of Little Aden in the east, as far as Bab 
al-Mandab in the west, and inland. They are divided 
into five main groups as follows: Khulayfi, “Utiri, 
‘Atifi, Musaffi and Buraymi. Their name is inherited 
from the ancient Dhti Asbah of Himyar. Writing in 
the 4th/10th century, al-Hamdani, 53, says that Lahdj 
has in it the Asabih, the descendants of Asbah b. 
‘Amr b. Harith Dhi Asbah. He later, 97, notes that 
in his day the Subayhis occupied an area more to 
the east and including Khanfar in Abyan [g.v.] which 
they shared with Bani Madjid. Of the latter are 
the ‘Abadil, the ruling family of Lahdj. In 1882 the 
Subayhi Engagement was ratified in Calcutta by 
the Viceroy and Governor-General himself, placing 
the ‘Abdali sultan of Lahdj in authority over the 
Subayhis (text in Government of Bombay, Arab tibes, 
161-3). In 1886, however, the Subayhis were released 
from ‘Abdali control after much hostility between the 
two (ibd., 20), a hostility which was to continue, at least 
in the early years of the century. After the Protectorate 
treaties of the 1950s, the Subayhis were placed nom- 
inally under the Lahdj sultan, although they continued 
to show varying degrees of independence. 

Bibliography: Extremely useful on the geography 
and history is R.B. Serjeant, Notes on Subathi territory 
west of Aden, in Le Muséon, Ixvi (1953), 123-31. See 
also Government of Bombay, Arab tnbes in the vicin- 
ity of Aden, Bombay 1909; ‘Umar Rida Kahhila, 
Mu‘gam kaba’il al-‘Arab, "Beirut 1982, ii, 632-3. 

(G.R. Smrrx) 

SUBAYTA, IsBayta, the Arabic name for a set- 
tlement in the Negev [see AL-naks] region of 
southern Palestine, which had the Nabataean name, 
rendered in Greek sources as Sobata (whence the 
Arabic one), Hebrew Shivta. 

Its ruins lie 43 km/27 miles to the southwest of 
Beersheba at an altitude of some 350 m/1,150 feet. 
First described by E.H. Palmer in 1870, it has been 
extensively excavated since the 1930s. The town flour- 
ished in Late Nabataean, Late Roman and Byzantine 
times as an unwalled, essentially agricultural centre, 
it being away from the main trade routes. The exact 
date of the coming of the Muslim Arabs is unknown, 
but was probably in the later 630s. A mosque was 
built near the Southern Church, with care taken not 
to damage the adjacent basilica. Early Arab-Islamic 
coins have been found, but it seems that the town 
was abandoned in the 2nd/8th century or the 3rd/9th 
one at the latest. 
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Bibliography: A. Segal, The Byzantine city of Shivta 
(Esbeita), Negev Desert, Israel, Brit. Archaeol. Reports, 
Internat. Ser. 179, Oxford 1983; A. Negev, in 
E. Stern et ali (eds.), The encyclopedia of archaeological 
excavations in the Holy Land, New York 1993, iv, 
1404-10. (C.E. Boswortn) 
SUBAYTILA, modern Tunisian Arabic pronun- 

ciation SsftLa, conventionally Sprir.a, the Islamic and 
modern names of ancient Sufetula, a town of 
west-central Tunisia. Situated at over 450 m/ 
1,500 feet above sea level, near abundant water re- 
sources and a wadi and surrounded by high plateaux, 
it is still today an important cross-roads between the 
north, west and south of the country. 

From what is at present known, the ancient town 
(whose present successor only occupies some 20 ha, 
and this more than double that of the end of the 
19th century) must have been closely linked with two 
other great cities: Cillium (Kasserine) and Ammaedra 
(Haydra), ie. in the second half of the Ist century 
A.D. when the region, permanently involved in war- 
fare against Berber tribes, was pacified by the Third 
Legion of Augustus under the Flavian emperors. The 
army was in large measure replaced by veterans who 
settled on parcels of land for colonisation, of which 
Subaytila was probably part. 

Like most of the great African cities, the town 
enjoyed under Septimius Severus (193-211), himself of 
African origin, a great urban and commercial devel- 
opment. In Christian times, Sufetula had, by 256 at 
the latest, a bishop who represented it at the Council 
of Carthage convoked by St. Cyprian. It was affected 
by persecutions, the most severe of which was that 
of Diocletian at the beginning of the 4th century and 
which gave rise to the Donatist movement, a schis- 
matic movement which enlivened African Christianity 
all through the 4th century. Like many African towns, 
from this time onwards, Sufetula had two bishops, 
one Catholic and the other Donatist. Both parties in 
the town were represented at the council summoned 
by the Emperor Honorius at Carthage in 41] which 
condemned and isolated this schismatic movement. 

With the Vandal invasion and occupation of 429, 
Sufetula formed part of the royal domain until the 
Byzantine reconquest in 533. From then onwards, it 
became a military centre under Justinian’s policy of 
unifying the province and defending it against the 
more and more pressing threats from the Berber king- 
doms. The Patricius Gregory, who succeeded Belisarius, 
the first Byzantine governor of Africa, chose Sufetula 
as his personal residence and as his military base. He 
speedily declared his independence of the emperor in 
Constantinople, and subsequently had to face the 
Muslim armies sent from Tripolitania and headed by 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and then by ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Abi Sarh [g.vv.]. He was defeated at Sufetula in 
26/647, thus opening a new page in the history of 
the region in particular and the whole land in gen- 
eral. It was only twenty years later that al-Kayrawan 
[g.v.], the first great Muslim foundation in the Maghrib, 
was created. 

Subaytila was not wholly abandoned in Islamic 
times, and life probably continued there until the 
6th/12th century, as the large quantities of recently- 
discovered pottery fragments from this period shows. 

Monuments. There are numerous classical remains, 
the most spectacular being the capitol with three sep- 
arate temples, a monumental gate with the date 139 
(reign of Antoninus Pius) and the public baths, restored, 
together with the theatre, in the 4th century. The 
monuments of Christian and Byzantine times are 








especially well preserved: an episcopal complex, with 
a church, cathedral, etc.; a second church built on 
a pagan temple, and two lesser ones; and a series of 
fortified houses to the south-east of the site, all from 
the 6th-7th centuries. 

Bibliography: The most complete bibl. (to the 
1970s) is N. Duval, L’urbanisme de Sufetula, in Aufstieg 
und Niedergang der rimischen Welt (ANRW), xii/2, 19. 
See also A. Merlin, Forum et églises de Sufetula, in 
Notes et documents de la Direction des Antiquités et Arts 
de Tunisie, v, Paris 1912; C. Lepelley, Les cités de 
UAfrque romaine au Bas-Empire, ii, Paris 1981; 
F. Beéjaoui, Sbeitla, Vantique Sufetula, Tunis 1994. 

(Ferat Béyaout) 

SUBH [see saAr]. 

SUBH at-Basukunsryya, so-called on account of 
her Basque origin, was a singing slave girl belong- 
ing to the second Umayyad caliph of al-Andalus, al- 
Hakam al-Mustansir (350-62/961-76 [q.v.]), who loved 
her dearly (calling her Dja‘far) and to whom she bore 
two sons, thus becoming an umm walad and taking 
the title of sayyida. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hakam was 
born in 351/962; he was the first son of the caliph, 
who was already 46 years old at the time. Although 
‘Abd al-Rahman died at an early age (359/969-70), 
his brother Hisham (born 354/965) guaranteed a suc- 
cessor to al-Mustansir, whose joy at the birth of this 
second son is recorded by the chroniclers, and illus- 
trated by the pair of little ivory boxes made at Madinat 
al-Zahra’ and dedicated in 355/966 to “the most 
beloved of fertile women”, i.e. to Subh. 

In 356/966-7 she chose as administrator of her 
property and that of her children a young man who 
had been introduced to her by the wazir Dja‘far al- 
Mushafi. This was the start of the impressive career 
of Ibn Abi ‘Amir (al-Mansiir) [9.v.], who succeeded 
in gaining the support of Subh and of other women 
of the caliphal entourage. The relationship between 
Subh and Ibn Abi ‘Amir was the subject of malicious 
rumours, and satirical verse concerning them was 
widely circulated in Cordova. Public display of the 
lavish gifts offered to Subh by Ibn Abi ‘Amir con- 
tributed to the proliferation of these rumours, but the 
caliph continued to entrust to him official duties of 
the highest importance, while his love for Subh and 
their son Hisham is acknowledged by all the Arabic 
sources. Hisham was proclaimed heir in 365/976, 
which reinforced his mother’s position in the palace 
as well as that of Ibn Abi ‘Amir. Subh had other sup- 
porters, including her brother (Ra’ik or Fa’ik by name), 
who was a mawla of the caliph and occupied posts 
in the civil and military administration (sahib al-makhziin, 
sahib al-shurta, ka’id, etc.). 

On the death of al-Hakam, however, the succes- 
sion of Hisham, still a minor, was opposed by two 
senior palace officials, the Sakahba [q.v.} Faik and 
Djawdhar. An alliance formed by Subh, Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
and al-Mushafi guaranteed the succession of Hisham, 
which enabled them to exercise real power. According 
to some sources, it was Subh who controlled affairs 
of state, through the intermediacy of Ibn Abi ‘Amir, 
who conveyed her instructions to ministers and was 
the only one having access to the sayyida. But rela- 
tions between them deteriorated when Subh realised 
that Ibn Abi ‘Amir had no intention of transferring 
power to Hisham on attainment of his majority. When 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir fell sick, she took advantage of his 
absence and removed from the palace, with the aid 
of her brother, very substantial sums of money, 
intended no doubt to finance an armed coup against 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir. But in this struggle for power, it was 
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the latter who emerged victorious. With the aid of 
his son ‘Abd al-Malik, he took control of the caliphal 
palace and the public treasury on 3 Djumada I 386/24 
May 996. ‘Abd al-Malik was unmoved by the abuse 
hurled at him by Subh, who was forced to admit 
defeat. Hisham willingly acknowledged the authority 
of Ibn Abi ‘Amir over the country, and in 387/997- 
8 he participated with his mother in a ceremony 
intended to renew his caliphal oath and the transfer 
of power into the hands of al-Mansiir. Subh died one 
year later, on 29 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 389/11 December 
999; it was al-Mansiir who, bare-footed, led the funeral 
prayers. 

Bibliography: Dhikr bilad al-Andalus, ed. and tr. 
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60, 70-2; Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, ed. ‘A. al-Hadjdji, 

tr. E. Garcia Gomez, 77/100, 117/149, 149/189, 

185/203, 200/223; Ibn Hazm, Yawk al-hamama, tr. 

E. Garcia Gémez, 74, 125; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn 

al-mughrib, ii, 235-36, 239, 251-3, 258, 280; Ibn al- 

Khatib, A‘mdi al-a‘lam, Rabat 1934, 67-9; Makkari, 

Nafh al-tib, ed. I. ‘Abbas, i, 399, 603, iti, 86-8, 92-3; 

MLL. Avila, La proclamaciin (bay‘a) de Hisam II. Ano 

976 d.C., in Al-Qantara, i (1980), 79-114; R. Dozy, 

Histoire des Musulmans d’Espagne, Leiden 1861, iii, 

133-4, 221-2; J. Ferrandis, Marfiles arabes de Occidente, 

Madrid 1935-40; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. musul- 

mane, ii, Paris 1950; M. Marin, Las mujeres de las 

clases sociales superiores, in M.J. Viguera (ed.), La myer 
en al-Andalus: reflejos histéricos de su actividad y categorias 
sociales, Madrid-Seville 1989, 105-27; eadem, Notas 
sobre onomdstica y denominaciones femeninas en al-Andalus 

(siglos VIEI-XI), in Homenaje al Prof. D. Cabanelas, Gra- 

nada 1987, 37-52; F. Mernissi, Sudtanes oubliées: femmes 

chefs d’Etat en Islam, Paris 1990, 64-72. 

(ManveLa Marin) 

SUBH-I AZAL, the sobriquet of MirzA YauyA 
Nori (ca. 1830-1912), founder of the Azali sect of 
Babism [9.v.]. Yahya’s father was the calligrapher and 
civil servant, Mirza ‘Abbas Nuri (d. 1839). In Yahya’s 
early childhood, Nuri was dismissed from his gover- 
norship and dispossessed of much of his considerable 
wealth and property. Yahya’s mother died about 1844; 
by then he was living in Tehran under the tutelage 
of an older brother, Mirza Husayn ‘Ali (Baha’ Allah 
(g.v.]). In 1844, Husayn ‘Alf and Yahya, then about 
fourteen, were among the first converts to Babism in 
the capital. Four years later, Yahya tried unsuccess- 
fully to join the Babi insurgents at Shaykh Tabarsi 
in Mazandaran. 

Between 1848 and 1852, Babism underwent radical 
changes. The clerical leadership of the earliest period 
was largely eradicated in uprisings, and the Bab him- 
self was executed in 1850. Yahya, variously known 
as Subh-i Azal (“Morning of Eternity”) and al-Thamar 
al-Azaliyya (“the Eternal Fruit”), was among the first 
of many lay claimants to revelation. He had been 
composing “inspired verses” for some time, and these 
had met the approval of the Bab, who designated 
him his successor. 

In 1852, he was involved in an abortive uprising 
in Takur, planned to coincide with the unsuccessful 
attempt on the life of Nasir al-Din Shah. Escaping 
to Baghdad, he established himself as head of the sect 
and drew large numbers of Babis to the region. His 
whereabouts were kept secret from all but a few, and 
he remained in contact with the Babi community 
through intermediaries, in imitation of the seclusion 
of certain Shit Imams. During this period, numer- 











ous other claimants appeared, and Yahya’s policy of 
seclusion worked against him, particularly when the 
more-outgoing Husayn ‘Ali emerged as the de facto 
leader of the Baghdad community and finally advanced 
his own claims to prophethood. 

In 1863, most of the Baghdad Babis were removed 
by the Ottoman authorities to Edirne in western Tur- 
key. Here, the breach between the brothers became 
overt and ended in a permanent schism between Azali 
and Baha’r Babis. Disturbed by the open hostility 
between these groups, the authorities exiled them, 
sending Husayn ‘Alt and his followers to Acre in 
Palestine and Yahya to Cyprus. 

Subh-i Azal died in Famagusta on 29 April 1912. 
His appointed successor, Mirza’ Yahya Dawlatabadr, 
chose the role of secular reformer over that of reli- 
gious leader and before long Azali Babism became a 
spent force. 

Yahya wrote extensively, but few of his works have 
been published, and only a brief chronicle translated. 
Best known are the Kitab al-Nir, al-Mustaykiz and the 
Mutammim~ Bayan, a continuation of the Bab’s unfin- 
ished Persian Bayan. These and other writings owe 
much to the obscure style of the Bab, but add little 
to his thought. 

Subh-i Azal considered himself the conservator of 
primitive Babism, with its minutely-observed legisla- 
tion, metaphysical obfuscation and rejection of estab- 
lished political power. But, whereas the rival Baha’i 
faction held itself aloof from political and social in- 
volvement, several Azali Babis came to play leading 
roles in the early reform movement in Persia. How far 
Subh-i Azal may have encouraged or directed this 
development remains a matter for conjecture. 

Bibliography: D. MacEoin, Divisions and authonty 

claims in Babism (1850-1866), in St. Ir., xviii (1989), 

93-129; E.G. Browne (ed.), Aitab-i Nugtatu *l-Kaf, 

Leiden and London 1910; Browne, Materials for the 

study of the Babi rehgion, Cambridge 1918, 211-20 (a 

list of works by Subh-i Azal), 309-15; idem and 

R.A. Nicholson, A descriptive catalogue of the oriental 

MSS belonging to the late E.G. Browne, Cambridge, 

1932, 69-75; Subh-i Azal, Magima‘@’i az athar-i 

Nuktawyi Ula wa Subh-i Azal [Persia n.d.J; idem, 

Mutammim-i Bayan [Persia n.d.J; idem, Mustaykiz 

[Persia n.d.J]; (on Mirza ‘Abbas Nari, see P.P. 

Soucek, in Elr, i, 84; Bamdad, Ridjal-i Iran, vi, 126- 

9; on Mirza Yahya Dawlatabadi, see A. Amanat, 

in Elr, vii, 143-6). (D. MacEon) 

SUBHA (a.), in Egyptian colloquial pronunciation 
stbha, in Persian and Muslim Indian usage, more often 
tasbth, Ottoman Turkish é#sbih, modern tespih, rosary. 
It is used at present by nearly all classes of Muslims, 
except the Wahhabis who disapprove of it as a bid‘a 
and who count the repetition of the sacred names on 
their hands. There is evidence for its having been 
used at first in Sufi circles and among the lower 
classes (Goldziher, Rosaire, 296); opposition against it 
made itself heard as late as the 9th/15th century, 
when al-Suyati composed an apology for it (Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen tiber den Islam, \st ed. 165). At present, it 
is usually carried by the pilgrims (cf. Mez, Die 
Renaissance des Isléms, 441), by dervishes and by many 
ordinary believers. For its use by the Bektashis, see 
J-K. Birge, The Bektashi order of dervishes, London- 
Hartford 1937, 235 and plate 10. 

The rosary consists of three groups of beads made 
of wood, bone, mother of pearl, etc. The groups are 
separated by two transversal beads of a larger size 
(imam), while a much larger piece serves as a kind of 
handle (yad; Snouck Hurgronje, in Int. Arch. f 
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Ethnographie, i, 154 and plate xiv, no. 12). The num- 
ber of beads within each group varies (e.g. 33 + 33 
+ 34 or 33 + 33 + 31); in the latter case, the imdms 
and the yad are reckoned as beads. The sum total of 
a hundred is in accordance with the number of God’s 
99 beautiful names [see AL-ASMA’ AL-HUSNA]. The rosary 
serves for the enumeration of these names; but it is 
also used for the counting of eulogies, dhikrs and the 
formulae at the end of the salat, Lane (Manners and 
customs of the modern Egyptians, chs. III, XXVIII) makes 
mention of a subha consisting of a thousand beads 
used in funeral ceremonies for the thrice one-thou- 
sand repetitions of the formula /@ ilaha illa “lah. 

Masabih (pl. of misbaha) are mentioned as early as 
A.D. 800 (cf. Mez, Die Renaissance des Isléms, 318). 
Goldziher (Vorlesungen, 165) thought it certain that the 
rosary came from India and the Buddhist tradition 
to Western Asia. Still, Goldziher himself pointed to 
traditions mentioning the use of small stones, date- 
kernels, etc. for counting eulogies such as takbir, tahlil, 
tasbih. 

From such traditions the following may be men- 
tioned: “on the authority of Sa‘d b. Abr Wakkas .... 
that he accompanied the Messenger of God, who 
went to visit a woman, who counted her eulogies by 
means of kernels or small stones lying before her. He 
said to her: Shall I tell you what is easier and more 
profitable? “Glory to God” according to the number 
of what he has created in the earth; “glory to God” 
according to what he has created in the heaven; “glory 
to God” according to the number of what is between 
these; “glory to God” according to what he will cre- 
ate. And in the same way Allah akbar, al-hamdu lillahi 
and “there is no might nor power except in God” 
(Abi Dawid, Wit, bab 24; al-Tirmidhi, Da‘awat, bab 
113). 

The tendency of this tradition is elucidated by the 
following one: Safiyya said: The Messenger of God 
entered while there were before me four thousand 
kernels which I used in reciting eulogies. I said: I use 
them in reciting eulogies. He answered: I will teach 
thee a still larger number. Say: “Glory to God” accord- 
ing to the number of what he has created (al-Tirmidhi, 
Da‘awat, bab 103). 

To a different practice points the tradition accord- 
ing to which the Messenger of God “counted the 
tasbih” (al-Nasa’I, Sahw, bab 97). The verb used here 
is ‘akada; its being translated by “to count” is based 
upon the fact that the lexicons give it this meaning 
among others (but ‘akada actually refers to finger- 
reckoning, in which certain positions of the fingers 
symbolise numbers). Probably, this is based in its 
turn upon traditions like the one just mentioned and 
like the following: “The Messenger of God said to 
us (the women of Medina): Practise tasbih, tahlil and 
takdis, and count these eulogies on your fingers, for 
these will have to give account” (Abi Dawid, Wit, 
bab 24; al-Tirmidhi, Da‘awat, bab 120). According to 
Goldziher, in these traditions the counting of eulogies 
on the fingers is contrasted with their being counted 
by means of stones, etc. There is, however, a tradi- 
tion that makes it a matter of doubt whether ‘akada 
in connections like those mentioned has always the 
meaning of counting and not its proper sense of tying. 
One should take into account a tradition preserved 
by Ibn Sa‘d (viii, 348), according to which Fatima 
bt. al-Husayn used to say eulogies aided by threads 
in which she made knots (bi-khuyitt ma‘kiid fiha). 

Paralleling the Sunni use of rosaries brought back 
from Mecca by the returning pilgrims, the Shi‘is often 
use rosary beads made from the clay of Karbala’ 





[g.v.], where al-Husayn was buried; these clay beads 
may on occasion be stained red in memory of the 
slain Im4m’s blood, or else green for his brother al- 
Hasan, whose body reputedly turned green after his 
alleged poisoning. 

The term subha does not occur in classical Tradition 
in the meaning of rosary; it is often used in the sense 
of supererogatory saldt, e.g. subhat al-duha (Muslim, 
Musafiriin, trad. 81), Al-Nawawi explains the term by 
nafila (commentary on Muslim’s Sahih, Cairo 1283, ii, 
204). Ibn al-Athir, Maya, s.v. asks how it is that the 
ideas of nafila and subha coincide. He answers that 
eulogies (subha) are supererogatory additions to the 
obligatory salats. So supererogatory salats came to be 
called subha. 

If Ibn al-Athir’s opinion is right, the semasiologi- 
cal evolution of subha took two directions: 


eulogies 


a= eee | 


supererogatory counted eulogies 
eulogies in salat 


supererogatory salat instrument used for 
counting eulogies 


Bibliography: 1. Goldziher, Le rosatre dans l’Islam, 
in RHR, xxi (1890), 295-300 = Gesammelte Schriften, 
ii, 374-9; T.P. Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, 546; 
art. Rosaries, Muhammadan, in ERE, x, 852-3; Helga 
Venzlaff, Der islamische Rosenkranz, Abh. fiir die 
Kunde der Morgenlandes, 47,2, Stuttgart 1985. 

: (A.J. WENsINCK) 

SUBHAN (a.), a term of Kur’anic vocabu- 
lary, masdar from the root s.b.4., but recorded solely 
in the form of an exclamative (with inflection of the 
accusative case) and in a state of annexation, having 
as its complement Allah (cf. Kur’an, XII, 108; XXI, 
22; XXIII, 91; XXVII, 8; etc.) or some substitute for 
Allah: rabb (subhana rabbi, XVII, 93: subhdna rabbika, 
XXXVII, 180; subhana rabbina, XVII, 108), various 
periphrases (subhana ‘lladhi asra bi- ‘abdihi layl”, XVII, 
1; subhana “Uadhi bi-yadihi malakiitu kulli shay", XXXVI, 
83), or pronouns of recollection (subkdnaka, II, 32, etc.; 
subhanahu, TI, 116, etc.). Most commonly, it is trans- 
lated “Glory be to God!”, but see below. 

In regard to the meaning of the expression subhdna 
ahi and other related formulas, Islamic exegesis is 
unanimous: it is a case of exempting (nazzaha), purify- 
ing (barra’a) and distancing (ba“ada) God from any rep- 
resentation which could be made of Him and which 
does not conform to the absolute perfection which is 
His prerogative. It is “to exempt God from all that 
by which it is inappropriate to describe Him” (tanzthu 
Uahi taGla ‘an kulli ma la yanbaghi laku an yiisafa bihi) 
(L‘A, ed. Beirut, ii, 471a ll. 23-4; cf. Ibn Babawayh, 
K. al-Tawhid, Nadjaf 1346/1387, 207 ll. 7-8), “to 
exempt Him from all imperfection” (Ibn Kutayba, 
Gharib al-Kur’an, Cairo 1378/1958, 8 ll. 2-4). The 
Prophet himself, according to some traditions, is said 
to have interpreted the formula subhana ‘lahi as mean- 
ing the act of exempting God from evil (inzahu/tanzthu 
Uahi ‘ani ‘-si?) or from all evil (tanzihu “Wahi ‘an kulh 
sit), cf. al-Tabari on Kur’an, XVII, 1; ‘Abd al-Djabbar, 
al-Mughni, XXb, 220 ll. 7-8; Abi Bakr al-Bayhaki, 
K. al-Asm@ wa ‘l-sifat, Cairo 1358/1939, 37 ll. 10-21). 

This is clearly to be understood from the context 
in numerous instances in the Kurn, in particular 
when the expression subhdna ‘Wahi is followed by the 
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preposition ‘an, the sense then being that God is “high 
above”, “far distant” from that which could be said 
of Him by “associators” and other disbelievers: subhana 
‘Uahi ‘amma _yasifiin (XXII, 91; XXXVI, 159), subhdna 
‘lah ‘amma yushrikiin (LI, 43; LIX, 23). In this case 
subhdn appears to be a straightforward equivalent of 
ta@la, with which it is furthermore occasionally asso- 
ciated (e.g. in the formula subhdnahu wa-taGla ‘amma 
yushrikiin, X, 18; XVI, 1; XXX, 40; XXXIX, 67). Al- 
most always, when the question arises of attributing 
sons or daughters to God, or of accepting other divini- 
ties in addition to Him, the expression subhdnahu! 
appears, sometimes followed by ‘an, as an indignant 
exclamation, as if to “cleanse” God of a scandalous 
imputation (cf, e.g., II, 116; IV, 171; VI, 100; IX, 
31; XVI, 57). 

It may, however, be considered that such is not 
invariably the case. Thus in reference to the first verse 
of sira XVII, subhdna “Uadhi asra bi-‘abdihi layl” (and 
cf. also XXVII, 8; XXXVI, 36, 83; XLIII, 13), what 
could be seen here is a simple laudatory formula, a 
synonym of the expression al-hamdu h-llahi “praise be 
to God”—a conclusion supported by the fact that hamd 
is often associated with the verb sabbaha, in formulae 
such as sabbih bi-hamdi rabbika (XV, 98; XX, 130; XL, 
55; etc.), yusabbthiina bi-hamdi rabbihim (XXXIX, 75; XL, 
7; XLII, 5). Nevertheless, even in this case, the exe- 
getes (al-Tabari, al-Zamakhshari, al-R4zi, etc.) under- 
stand subhana in the sense of tanzih. Thus on XVII, 
1, al-Tabari supplies the gloss tanzih™ li-lladhi asra bi- 
‘abdihi wa-tabr’'at™ lahu mimma yakiilu fii ’l-mushnikin. 

This presents a very difficult problem of transla- 
tion. There can be no doubt, in view of what has 
said above, that formulae such as “Gloire a Dieu!” 
(Blachére), “Glory be to God!” (Arberry), “Gott sei 
gepriesen!” (Paret) as renderings of subhana Wahi, are 
not really adequate, even though they have the advan- 
tage of being clear and convenient. Hamidullah is 
closer to the truth in translating it by “Purity” (see 
his comment on II, 30), as indeed is Berque, who sug- 
gests “Transcendence”. Unfortunately these two trans- 
lations are alien-sounding, from a stylistic point of 
view, and are therefore not favoured. For his part, 
the writer of this article does not see a solution. 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see also 

D. Gimaret, Les noms divins en Islam, Paris 1988, 

202-3, _ (D. Gimaret) 

SUBHI MEHMED Erenpi (d. 1182/1769), Otto- 
man historian, best known under his pseudonym 
Subhi. He came from an established family in state 
bureaucratic service. His father, Khalil Fehmi Efendi, 
as beylikgjt (head of the bureau of scribes of the Imperial 
Council) during the reign of Ahmed III, saw to his 
son’s training from an early age to join the ranks of 
the secretarial class. Throughout his adult life, Subhi 
held a series of high-ranking positions in the state 
bureaucracy and his experiences in office greatly influ- 
enced both the style and content of the history for 
whose composition he is chiefly remembered. In 
1152/1739-40, upon his appointment as official court 
chronicler, Subhy retained his position as auditor in 
the Bureau of the Lesser Awkaf But his promotion 
(in Radjab 1156/late August-early September 1743) 
to his father’s former post as belikgji, with pressing 
demands on his time for the drafting of treaties and 
letters of commitment and intent (temesstk) drawn up 
to consolidate the terms of agreements reached with 
foreign powers, made his relinquishment of the post 
of chronicler inevitable. He was succeeded in the lat- 
ter office by ‘Izzi [¢.v.]. 

The part of Subhi’s history that corresponds to his 








own term as official court chronicler begins on folio 
145b of the Istanbul edition of 1198/1783-4 (see Bibl) 
with his account of the events of 1152/1739-40, while 
the last recorded events date from the period around 
the ‘Id al-Fitr at the end of Ramadan 1156/early 
November 1743 (1198 edn., fols. 236b-238b). Subhi 
is greatly admired for the excellence and clarity of 
his prose style. As for the “original” part of his his- 
tory covering the years 1152-5(6) [fols. 145b-212a 
(238b)} when Subhi was directly responsible for the 
recording of significant dynastic events, his history is 
a mine of information on a variety of topics. Of par- 
ticular value (given his background and professional 
experience) are Subhi’s remarks on the conduct of 
Ottoman diplomacy, and his accounts of the recep- 
tion of foreign envoys in Istanbul. Subhi’s history is 
an exceptionally detailed and reliable source for the 
complex diplomacy leading up to the conclusion of 
peace between Austria, Russia, and the Ottoman 
empire following the three-way war of 1736-9. It incor- 
porates the full details of the articles of peace mutually 
agreed to on 14 Djumada I 1152/18 September 1739 
(1198 edn., fols. 163a-167a), but what gives his his- 
tory a unique importance is the account he provides 
of ongoing negotiations, settlement of border disputes, 
and the monitoring and enforcement of the terms of 
peace after the Treaty of Belgrade. The verbatim 
transcripts (stiret) of post-treaty commitments and under- 
takings provided in his history form a characteristic 
feature of Subhi’s work (see the examples in Bibl). 
Subhi also reports on (and sometimes gives a ver- 
batim record of) the content of the submissions of 
provincial governors received in Istanbul (cf. fol. 217a 
[year 1156]), wuriid-i ka’imeyi walt-yi Baghdad Ahmed 
Pasha), and he carefully notes both the tenor of dis- 
cussions in council and the nature of any responses 
sent back to the dispatcher (cf. fol. 222a-b). Another 
feature is his preoccupation with all aspects of state 
protocol (téshrifat), favouring in particular detailed 
description of receptions (many of which he person- 
ally attended) organised during the visits of foreign 
dignitaries to the capital. Thus he gives a full account 
of the mission to Istanbul of Nadir Shah’s envoy 
Hadjdjt Khan in 1154/1741 and provides an exhaus- 
tive list (cf. fols. 192b-193a) of the gifts brought from 
Persia for presentation to Sultan Mahmid I [g.v.]. In 
short, Subhi’s history—published together with the 
histories of Sami and Shakir which relate the events 
of the first five years of Mahmiid’s reign—provides 
the most comprehensive and reliable account we pos- 
sess of the formative years of Mahmiid’s rule. 
Bibliography: Ta’rikh-t Sami we Shakir we Subhi, 
Istanbul 1198/1784 (portion attributable to Subhi, 
fols. 72b-238b); Djemal al-Din, Ayine-yi zurefa’, 
Istanbul 1319/1901-2, 48-9; Mehmed Thiireyya, 
SO, iii, 220; IA, art. Vekayi* nivis (B. Kiitiikoglu). 
The following passages exemplify Subhi’s use of 
diplomatic correspondence: fols. 167a-168b, year 
1152, siiret-+ mewddd-i temessiik, fols. 188a-189b, year 
1153, sinir’a da’ir temessitk siireti; and fols. 237b and 
237b-238a, year 1156, miibadele-yi temessiik ba-ketkhuda- 
yt Nemée and stiret-i temesstik-i mezbiir. 
¥ (R. Murpuey) 
AL-SUBKI, the nisba from the name of two 
small towns of Lower Egypt, in the mediaeval 
district of Manf [¢.v.], now in the Manifiyya mudinyya 
or province, in the southwestern part of the Nile 
Delta. See ‘Alt Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djadida, Bulak 
1305/1887-8, xii, 6-7; Muhammad Ramzi, al-Kamis 
al-dughrafi li ’l-bilad al-misriyya, Cairo 1953-68, ii/2, 
217. 
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A. The mediaeval Subk known as Subk al-Dahhak 
(modern Subk al-Thalath) was the place of ori- 
gin of a celebrated family of Shafi‘i ‘ulema’ 
which flourished in Mamlik times and of which the 
most outstanding figures were the Shaykh al-Islam Taki 
al-Din Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Kafi (b. Safar 
683/April 1284, d. Djumada II 756/June 1355) 
(no. 6 below) and his son the Kadi 1-Kudat Tadj al- 
Din Abu ’l-Nasr ‘Abd al-Wahhab (b. 727 or 728 or 
729/1327-9, d. 7 Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja 771/2 July 1370) 
(no. 9 below). The significant members of the family 
are detailed below and appear in the genealogical 
table. For the family as a whole, see F. Wiistenfeld, 
Die Academien der Araber und ihre Lehrer, nach Ausztigen aus 
Ibn Schohba’s Klassen der Schafeiten, Gottingen 1837, 119, 
and the section on them in ‘Ali Mubarak, op. cit., xii, 
7-8. 

1. Sadr al-Din Abt Zakariyya’ Yahya b. Diya’ al- 
Din ‘Ali, Kadi of al-Mahalla {g.v.] and later mudarris 
at Cairo, died 725/1325 (Wiistenfeld, Academien, no. 
183). 

2. Taki al-Din Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Latif, b. 704/1304-5, mudarris at Cairo and 
Damascus, d. 744/1344, author of a Ta’rikh; his cor- 
respondence is in Ahlwardt, no. 8471, 24 (Wiistenfeld, 
Academien, no. 97; ‘Ali Mubarak, Khitat, xii, 8). 

3. Baha’ al-Din Abu ’l-Baka? Muhammad, b. 708, 
mudarnis, kadi and hakim in Damascus and Cairo, 
wakil of the sultan and éhatib of the Umayyad mosque 
in Damascus, d. 772/1370-1. He left three unfinished 
writings (Wiistenfeld, Academien, no. 52; ‘Ali Mubarak, 
Khitat, xii, 8). 

4. Walt al-Din Abt Dharr ‘Abd Allah, b. 735/ 
1334-5, mudarris, kadi, khattb and financial officer in 
Damascus, d. 785/1383 (Wistenfeld, Academien, no. 98). 

5. Badr al-Din Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, 
b. 741/1340-1, mudarris, mufti and kadi at Cairo, 
Damascus, etc., and Khatib at the Umayyad mosque. 
He became unpopular on account of the influence he 
allowed his son Djalal al-Din to exercise over his 
affairs; d. 802 or 803/1399-1401 (Wiistenfeld, Academien, 
no. 53; ‘Ali Mubarak, Khitat, loc. cit.). 

6. Taki al-Din Abu ’l-Hasan ‘AIT studied in Cairo, 
then travelled to Damascus and performed the 
Pilgrimage, returning to become mudarns at the 
Mansiiriyya madrasa at the mosque of Ibn Tiltin. He 
later became Chief kad in Damascus and khatib at 
the Umayyad Mosque, and taught at two Dar al- 
Hadiths there before returning to Egypt, where he 
eventually died. He was the author of some 150 works, 
of which those still extant are listed in Brockelmann, 
If’, 106-7, S II, 102-4, and which covered such fields 
as law, a collection of fatdwa, masa’il wa-agjurba, poetry, 
etc. See on him the lengthy biography by his son 
Tadj al-Din in his Tabakat, Ist ed. vi, 146-227, new 
ed. x, 139-338; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, vi, 180-1; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, no. 8765; Wiistenfeld, Academien, 
no. 49; al-Zirikli, AVam’, v, 116; other sources in 
Brockelmann, S II, 102. 

7. Baha’ al-Din Abt Hamid Ahmad b. Taki al-Din 
‘Alt, b. 719/1319, mudarris, mufti and kadi im Cairo 
and Damascus, d. in Mecca 773/1371-2. He wrote 
(1) an unfinished commentary on al-Hawi of al-Kazwini 
(cf. Brockelmann, I’, 494); (2) a supplement to the 
unfinished commentary on the Minhag-commentary 
of his father; (3) Djam‘al-tanakid or al-Munakadat (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, vi, 157); (4) ‘Arius al-afrah fi sharh talkhis al- 
Mifiah (cf. Brockelmann, I’, 353-4; published in Shurith 
al-Talkhis); (5) an unfinished commentary on the 
Mukhtasar of the Kafiya of Ibn al-Hadjib from al- 
Baydawi (cf. Brockelmann, I’, 370); (6) a Kasida on 





the meaning of the word ‘Ayn (Ahlwardt, no. 7065, 
1 as also in 6973, 3 and in 7334); (7) a riddle-poem 
on the Nile (with the answer of Salah al-Din al-Safadt 
thereupon; Ahlwardt, no. 7866, 1, also in 6111); (8) 
another poem by him; Ahlwardt, no. 8471, 28; (9) 
writings addressed to him by others; Ahlwardt, nos. 
7869 and 8471, 24 (Wiistenfeld, Academien, no. 50; 
‘Ali Mubarak, Khitat, loc. cit, Hadjdji Khalifa, no. 
1899 al-Zirikli, Adam’, i, 171). 

8. Djamal al-Din Abu ’1-Tayyib al-Husayn b. Takt 
al-Din ‘Ali, b. 722/1322, mudarris in Cairo and 
Damascus, in the latter also deputy kadi, d. 755/1354, 
previously to his father. He wrote a book on people 
with the name of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali (Hadjdji Khalifa, 
v, 159); his correspondence is listed in Ahlwardt, no. 
8471, 24 (Wustenfeld, Academien, no. 73; ‘Alt Mubarak, 
Khitat, loc. cit.). 

9. Tadj al-Din Abu ‘l-Nasr b. Taki al-Din ‘Ali 
studied in Cairo and Damascus, and early became a 
mudarns in Damascus and shatib at the Umayyad 
Mosque. In 756/1354 his father nominated him as 
kadi, the first of many spells of office thus. In 769/1368 
he was imprisoned for 80 days on a charge of mis- 
appropriating the property of a minor, apparently 
unjustly, but released through the efforts of friends. 
He died soon afterwards of plague. The surviving ones 
of his many works are listed in Brockelmann, II’, 108- 
10, S II, 105-7. See on him Ibn al-‘Imad, vi, 221-2; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, no. 8704; ‘Alt Mubarak, Xvitat, xii, 
8; Wiistenfeld, Academien, 40; al-Zirikli, iv, 385; other 
sources in Brockelmann, S II, 105. 

Tadj al-Din al-Subki’s magnum opus in the eyes of 
Western scholars concerned with the religious and 
intellectual history of earlier Islam and, above all, the 
history and development of the Shafi‘t law school [see 
SHAFI‘Iyya], is his great biographical dictionary of 
Shafit scholars, the Tabakat al-shafi'tyya, which exists 
in three versions of differing size, from the kubra 
through the wusta down to the sughra one (kubra ver- 
sion first printed ed. Cairo 1323-4/1905-6, 6 vols., 
defective; new ed. Mahmid Muh. al-Tanahi and 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Fattah al-Hilw, Cairo 1383- 
96/1964-76, 10 vols.). In a study of al-Subki’s under- 
lying aims in compiling this work (which had been 
preceded by other fabakaét works on the scholars of 
this law school), George Makdisi has suggested that 
Tadj al-Din was especially following his predecessor 
of two centuries before in Damascus, Ibn ‘Asakir {¢.v.], 
in the latter’s Tabyin kadhib al-muflart fi ma nusiba ila 
t-Imam Abi ’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari in producing a work of 
Ash‘ari propaganda [see asH‘aRtvya]. However, he 
continues, al-Subki went further and was better qual- 
ified. He was defending al-Ash‘ari and the ideas attrib- 
uted to him, with the Shafi‘is in general in his mind, 
as Ibn ‘Asakir was; he fully endorsed his predeces- 
sor’s work, but, having superior qualifications as a 
JSakih as well as a muhaddith, he aimed at producing 
a work resting on broader foundations (explicitly 
describing his Tabakat as concerned with history, adab, 
law and tradition). His work is thus indeed a trea- 
sury of literary and historical information as well as 
theologico-legal material. He hoped in this way to 
convince those Shafi‘? adherents who were neverthe- 
less hostile to the use of kalam, rational arguments in 
theology [see ‘ILM AL-KALAM], that Ash‘ari rationalism 
had a valid role, and that the ideal was a fusion in 
Shafi‘ism of traditionalism and rationalism which would 
then make it superior to all the other madhhabs; accord- 
ingly, al-Subki’s enemies here were such anthropo- 
morphists as the Hanbalis and also intransigent ShafiT 
traditionalists who were blatantly anti-Ash‘ari. Although 
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Tue Suskt Famity 
Diya’ al-Din Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Tammam b. Yisuf b. Misa b. 
Tammam b. Hammad b. Yahya b. 
‘Uthman b. ‘Ali b. Suwar b. Salim 


al-Ansari al-Khazradiv 


Sadr al-Din Yahya (1) 


‘Abd al-Latif Sadid al-Din Abi 
| Muhammad ‘Abd 


Zayn al-Din Abu Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Kafi, d. 735/1334-5 





Taki al-Din ‘Air 6.) 


al-Barr 
Taki al-Din | 
Muhammad (2.) 
Baha’ al-Din 
Muhammad (3.) 
Baha’ al-Din Djamal Tadj al-Din 
Ahmad al-Din al-Husayn ‘Abd al-Wahhab Muhammad 
(7.) (8.) 9.) (10.) 
Wali al-Din Badr al-Din 
‘Abd Allah (4.) Muhammad (5.) 


al-Subki admits that kalam used wrongly can be dan- 
gerous, he asserts that the Imam Muhammad al-Shafi‘T 
(q.0.] himself used it, and that Shafi‘ism and Ash‘arism 
had always been inseparably linked. In his campaign 
against those purblind Shafi‘is who refused to recog- 
nise this, he did not hesitate to discredit the attitudes 
of his own old teacher al-Dhahabr [¢.v.]. See further, 
Makdisi, Ash‘art and the Ash‘arites in Islamic religious history, 
in SI, xvii (1962), 37-80, xviii (1963), 19-39, esp. xvii, 
57-79; on earlier tabakat works, Shafi‘t and others, see 
idem, Ibn ‘Aqil et la resurgence de Islam traditionaliste au 
XI’ siécle, Damascus 1963, 47-58. 

That such a polemic on behalf of Ash‘arism was 
still necessary in the 8th/14th century is, of course, 
an indication that Ash‘ari rationalism had not, despite 
the passage of four centuries, secured a majority recog- 
nition amongst the adherents of Shafi‘ism; Tadj al- 
Din was apparently swimming against the tide. Such 
considerations as those discussed above need to be 
taken into account in any evaluation of the Tabakat 
al-shafityya, as do others mentioned by Heinz Halm, 
that the compiler was concerned above all with schol- 
ars from the main centres of Shafi‘T influence (Cairo, 
Damascus, Baghdad, Nishaptir and Marw), with little 
or no attention to other towns and regions where we 
know, e.g. from historical sources, that there were sig- 
nificant Shafi‘t elements. Hence whole regions are 
either sketchily covered or not covered at all, such 
as Sistan, Adharbaydjan, pre-Ayyibid Egypt and 
Yemen. See Halm, Die Ausbreitung der saft‘itischen 
Rechtsschule von den Anfangen bis zum 8./14. Jahrhundert, 
Wiesbaden 1974, 11-14. 

Another, slighter work of Tadj al-Din’s which has 
been readily accessible to Western scholars has 
been his Mud al-ni‘am wa-mubid al-nikam (ed. D.W. 
Myhrman as The restorer of favours and the restrainer of 
chastisements, London 1908; ed. Muh. ‘Aly al-Nadjdjar 
et alti, Cairo 1367/1948; slightly abbreviated German 
tr. O. Rescher, Constantinople 1925 = Gesammelte 
Werke, Abt. II, Bd. 2, 691-855) which treats of 113 
(in the fullest ms.) trades, professions and offices of 
the author’s own time, in the light of how their expo- 
nents should behave in order to recover God’s favour 
and secure their own salvation after having lost this. 


It contains en passant a certain amount of historical 
information and throws light on contemporary cus- 
toms and attitudes, seen e.g. in the author’s disap- 
proval of the practice of kissing the ground (takdil 
al-ard) before sultans or great amirs. 

10. Muhammad b. Taki al-Din ‘Ali, to whom his 
father addressed an admonitory kastda. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 
Myhrman on the Subki family in the introd. to his 
Mu‘d al-ni‘am edition, 8-35. 
B. Shihab al-Din or Sharaf al-Din Ahmad b. Khalil 
b. Ibrahim al-Subki al-Misri al-Shafit (d. Djumada 
II 1032/April 1623, author of several works and 
commentaries, listed in ‘Alt Mubarak, Khitat, xii, 
8-9, and &l' art. s.v. 
C. Ahmad Bey al-Subki b. Ahmad ‘Udjayla, a per- 
sonage in mid-19th century Egyptian life. 
Educated at the schools set up by Muhammad ‘Alt 
Pasha [q.v.], he was sent to Paris and stayed there 
two years, and later filled various official and mili- 
tary posts under the rulers of Egypt. See ‘Alt Mubarak, 
op. cit, xii, 9. (J. Scnacut-[C.E. Bosworrs]) 
aL-SUBKIYYUN, the name given to members 
of a religious society, al-Djam‘iyya al-Shar‘iyya 
li ’1-Amilin bi I-Kitab wa ’l-Sunna al-Muhammadiyya 
founded by the reformer Shaykh Mahmid b. Muham- 
mad al-Subki (1274-1352/1858-1933), a native of Subk 
in the Maniifiyya district of Lower Egypt (also the 
home of the 8th/14th century author Tadj al-Din al- 
Subki [¢.v.]). 

Shaykh Mahmiid was first educated in Subk and 
later enrolled in al-Azhar. While studying at al-Azhar, 
he began to preach against current dida‘ [see Bw‘), 
such as excessive grief at funerals, including the use 
of professional wailing women, as well as excessive 
celebrations at weddings. He also attacked the excesses 
of many of the Safi groups he encountered in Cairo, 
despite his involvement with Sifism in the early part 
of his life. He then turned his attention to dida‘ in 
the %ba@dat which he encountered in al-Azhar itself, 
bolstering his arguments with fat@wi obtained from the 
senior shaykhs there, which he published under the 
title Fatawt a’immat al-Muslimin. He received his degree 
and igjéza to teach in 1313/1896. His increasing 
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popularity and strict message irked some Azharis, who 
tried without success to curb his activities by com- 
plaining to the political authorities. His orthodoxy 
vindicated, the following years he continued to spread 
his views via Friday sermons and published tracts. 

In Muharram 1331/December 1912 he established 
his society, with the aim of “spreading the true 
teachings of religion, to enlighten the minds and save 
the Muslims from corrupt beliefs and low bida‘ and 
myths”, embodying his ideals of strict adherence to 
the Sunna and open to all. The society would send 
its most able preachers to give the Friday sermons in 
mosques all over Egypt where they exhorted people 
to return to the basics of the Kur’4n and Sunna and 
abandon often deeply-ingrained popular practices. In 
time, the society established its own network of 
mosques and published regular journals including 
Risalat al-Islam, still published today. Members of the 
society used to be distinguished by their distinctive 
turbans. On Shaykh Mahmiid’s death, the leadership 
of the society went to his sons Amin Khattab and then 
Yusuf Khattab. When this line ended, the leadership 
went to ‘Abd al-Latif Mushtahirl and then to Farhat 
‘Alr Hilwa. The society is currently headed by Dr. 
Muhammad al-Ahmadi Abu ’I-Nir. It is estimated 
that the society has some 680 branches with over 
64,000 members. 

Among Shaykh Mahmiid’s publications are al-Manhal 
al-‘adhb, Cairo 1351, which is seen as his major work; 
Ithaf al-ka@inat bi-bayén madhhab al-salaf wa ‘l-khalaf fi 
*L-mutashabbihat, Cairo 1350; al-Din al-salth; etc. The 
introduction to al-Manhal lists 26 works in all. 

Bibliography: The introd. to al-Manhal al-‘adhb; 

‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Hifni, Mawsi‘at al-firak wa ‘l- 

damaat al-Islimiyya, Cairo n.d.; ‘Abd al-Latif 

Mushtahiri, Hadhkihi da‘watuna, Cairo n.d., which is 

an explanation of the movement and what it stands 

for. _ (Mana Azzam) 

SUDAN, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the 
modern Republic of Sudan. 

1. History and political development. 

The republic takes its name from the mediaeval 
Arab geographers’ dila@d al-Siidan, a sub-Saharan belt 
of which eastern and Nilotic lands were conquered 
by Muhammad ‘Ali [g.v.] of Egypt and his succes- 
sors, This “Egyptian Sudan” came to comprise terri- 
tory from the Red Sea to the western marches of 
Dar Far [¢.v.], and from Nubia [see noBa] to the 
African Great Lakes. Thus although the present repub- 
lic has an older political identity than most African 
states, like them it was born of foreign conquest. 

In the European “Scramble for Africa”, the Sudan 
was among the last prizes. Under Muhammad Ahmad 
al-Mahdi (d. 1885 [see aL-MaHDryya]) and his successor, 
the Khalifa ‘Abd Allah al-Ta‘@ishi, an independent 
state had been made of Egyptian possessions. But even 
in its origins, the Mahdist state was bound up in 
Great Power rivalry; the Mahdi’s rise did not so much 
cause as coincide with collapse of Egyptian authority 
in the Sudan, and with political crises in Egypt itself 
that ended with British occupation in 1882. The fall 
of Khartoum in 1885 would equip imperialists with 
arguments for a British conquest that imperial strat- 
egy required anyway. 

Britain’s anomalous position in Egypt influenced 
the 20th-century political development of the Sudan. 
Despite British occupation, Egypt remained an Otto- 
man province under the Khedive and his ministers. 
In the light of this, and to deflect Great Power objec- 
tions, invasion of the Sudan in 1896-8 was termed 
an Anglo-Egyptian “reconquest” of lost Egyptian prov- 





inces. Kitchener commanded a largely Egyptian (and 
Sudanese) army when he defeated the Khalifa at 
Karari on 2 September 1898. The flexibility of a “two- 
flag” policy was evident two weeks later at Fashoda, 
where a French expedition under Marchand was 
warned off by the British for trespassing on Egyptian 
rights. 

In the wake of “reconquest” there was therefore 
no question of wholly separating the Sudan from 
Egypt. Instead, Lord Cromer, Agent and Consul- 
General in Cairo, devised a “hybrid form of govern- 
ment” in two Anglo-Egyptian conventions that in 1899 
established a formal condominium. Sovereignty in 
the Sudan went unspecified. Power was concentrated 
in a Governor-General nominated by Britain and 
appointed by the Khedive; every Governor-General 
until independence in 1956 was British. The Capitu- 
lations, Mixed Courts and other apparatus of inter- 
national control in Egypt, were excluded. Separate 
financial regulations further defined relations between 
the new régime and Egypt. In broad terms, the Con- 
dominium, at least until the 1920s and to a consid- 
erable extent thereafter, was controlled by Britain and 
financed by Egypt, staffed in its upper echelons by 
British officers and (increasingly) civilians, and in its 
lower by Egyptians, Syrians, other foreigners and 
(increasingly) by Sudanese. 

But the land and its peoples were more important 
in determining the nature of the régime than were 
the war and diplomacy that created it. Defining the 
Sudan’s borders began in the Condominium Agree- 
ment itself; the conquest of Dar Fir in 1916 and long 
negotiations between Britain and France, the Congo, 
Italy and other powers completed it. A territory of 
about one million square miles resulted, with condi- 
tions varying from sand desert in the north, to savan- 
nah in a central belt and forest in the south. The 
population was very heterogeneous: what would soon 
be called the Northern Sudan comprised Nubians, 
Fur, Beja, and (mostly) Arabic-speaking Muslims claim- 
ing Arab descent; the South presented a mosaic of 
ethnic diversity without any linguistic or religious 
cement. Contact between the two regions had been 
characterised during the 19th century by the raiding 
and enslavement of southerners by northern Sudanese. 
The total population under Anglo-Egyptian rule may 
only be guessed; in its first decades even the exist- 
ence of separate ethnic groups went largely unknown 
to their nominal governors. 

That ignorance, and the régime’s limited resources, 
were factors in the unequal development of the regions. 
Indeed, with Egyptian subventions the Sudan Govern- 
ment was better off than many colonial governments. 
But great distances and sparse population made com- 
munications difficult and transport expensive. Foreign 
officials’ greater familiarity with the Arab-Muslim cul- 
ture of the North almost invariably biased them in 
favour of that region. The result was considerable 
public investment in the northeastern quadrant of the 
country: Khartoum was rebuilt; a railway was extended 
from Wadi Halfa to Khartoum, the Gezira, al-Ubayd, 
and to Port Sudan, which was built to supersede 
Suakin [see sAWAKIN] as the Sudan’s principal har- 
bour; a vast Gezira Scheme, financed by European 
loans to irrigate cotton in the region between the Blue 
and White Niles south of Khartoum, skewed the coun- 
try’s subsequent development. Social services were 
again relatively lavish in northern centres, while in 
rural areas and the South their provision was left up 
to the Army and Christian missionaries. Thus the 
relative backwardness of peripheral regions, most 
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obviously the South, was widened by Anglo-Egyptian 
bias and policy. 

Much of that policy was set by or under the second 
Governor-General, Sir Reginald Wingate (1900-16). 
Upon succeeding Kitchener, Wingate had already spent 
sixteen years in the Egyptian Anny, latterly in charge 
of Intelligence, and had formed definite views. With 
Cromer, his superior until 1907, Wingate devised struc- 
tures and set a tone that would last as long as the 
Condominium. 

Confrontation with Sudanese Mahdism had domi- 
nated Wingate’s work in Egypt; in the Sudan a fear 
of “fanaticism” influenced otherwise disparate areas of 
policy. He suppressed not only Mahdism and its sur- 
viving notables, but also any sign of disruptive heter- 
odoxy: individual fikis (Ar. fakih) were arrested, exiled 
and even executed; Safi turwk were denied recogni- 
tion, while co-operative shaykhs were loaded with priv- 
ileges. Orthodox Islam was promoted: the Sharia, as 
reformed, became a model; a Grand Qadi and Mufti 
of the Sudan were appointed, and ‘ulama’, never influ- 
ential in the Sudan, were nonetheless given honours, 
pensions, and official status. In 1912 a ma‘had al-‘mi, 
with curriculum closely modelled on that of al-Azhar, 
was opened in Omdurman to train ‘ulama’. The Hanafi 
madhhab of the Ottoman Empire, introduced at the 
Turco-Egyptian conquest, was reimposed; in personal 
law, Sudanese continued their adherence to the Maliki 
rite. The government repaired and built mosques, 
encouraged the hadjd (for long an important socio- 
economic phenomenon in a land adjacent to the 
Hidjaz and traversed by the “Sudan Road” of West 
African pilgrims), and subsidised religious education. 
Avoiding offence to Muslims, Christian missionaries 
were largely limited to the South. 

Wingate’s fear of Mahdism influenced economic 
policy. Although his own propaganda against the 
Mahdist state had decried a revival of slavery, Wingate 
and his lieutenants saw mass manumission as offen- 
sive to Muslims and thus as a focus for revolt; while 
for European audiences they championed repression 
of the slave trade, yet they turned a blind eye to it 
and intervened to prevent the manumission even of 
individuals. Similarly, taxes, especially in regard to 
lightly-administered nomadic tribes, were kept low, lest 
a spark be given to apprehended Mahdist tinder. 

A turning-point in the history of the régime was 
the First World War. If the Ottoman sultan, still nom- 
inally sovereign in Egypt, should side with the Central 
Powers, the British feared repercussions not only in 
Egypt but also in the Sudan, as indeed in India and 
other Muslim lands. Wingate acted quickly to defuse 
a call to dehad. Adding to war-time security measures 
(censorship, propaganda, arrest of enemy aliens, and 
so forth), he altered his religious policy. By 1914 it 
was clear that the ‘ulama’ had little influence: Sudanese 
continued to look, as they had for centuries, to indi- 
vidual holy men (/ikis) and the Safi turk for guid- 
ance; while the government encouraged the hadig to 
Mecca, pilgrimage to the tombs of Sudanese saints 
was vastly more popular. Thus when the War broke 
out, the government’s embrace of pliant shaykhs was 
widened to include the son of the Mahdi, Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Rahman; restrictions were eased in return for 
support of the régime, a position in any case consis- 
tent with his father’s gihad against “the Turks”. This 
rehabilitation would have rapid and far-reaching polit- 
ical results. 

Whether Wingate overreacted is debatable; the Su- 
dan remained quiet throughout the War, and, indeed, 
became a base of operations against the Turks and 





their allies. In 1916 Wingate moved against ‘Alt Dinar, 
sultan of Dar Fir, who had assumed an anti-British 
tone and whose autonomy impeded the European 
position in the south-central Sahara; an Anglo-Egyptian 
force defeated the Fir near al-Fashir, the sultan was 
later killed in a skirmish, and Dar Fir came under the 
Sudan Government. Meanwhile in the east through 
personal efforts and proximity to the Hidj4z, Wingate 
assumed roles for himself and the Sudan in the revolt 
of the Sharif of Mecca against the Ottomans. 

After the War, the Sudan experienced political fer- 
ment and social dislocation. The growth of Egyptian 
nationalism had both paralleled and stimulated Suda- 
nese feelings of national identity. Although limited to 
a tiny educated élite and tentatively expressed, these 
stirrings provoked an incommensurate British reaction. 
Fearing that Egyptian civilian cadres and army units 
would suborn the Sudanese, and that a potential 
existed for an unholy (and even unwitting) alliance of 
discontented townsmen and fanatical tribes, the British 
hardened their position. During 1924 demonstrations, 
by the White Flag League and others, condemned 
Britain and defended Egyptian rights in the Sudan. 
When in November the Governor-General, Sir Lee 
Stack, was assassinated in Cairo, the opportunity was 
taken both to bring down the Wafd government of 
Sa‘d Zaghlil [g.v.] and to expel Egyptian Army units 
and civilians from the Sudan. In Khartoum some 
Sudanese soldiers died resisting that evacuation, in an 
episode still commemorated. 

There followed a period of repression. The seem- 
ing ease with which trouble had arisen in the towns 
convinced British authorities that a class of secularly- 
educated Sudanese, like its counterpart in Egypt, India 
and elsewhere, was dangerous. The reaction was re- 
flected in social policy. Ordinances extended powers 
of tribal chiefs, circumventing the educated; traditional 
Kur’anic schools (k4alwas) replaced as the focus of 
education policy the secular primary and elementary 
schools that had produced “effendis”; and the scope 
of the latter’s employment was reduced and avenues 
for advance closed. These changes coincided with 
dramatic economic developments: the Gezira Scheme, 
inaugurated in 1925, for several years produced good 
returns on a huge investment; but insect infestation 
and the collapse of the cotton market during the 
Depression resulted in destitution for tenants and fi- 
nancial crisis for the Sudan Government. Post-1924 
quiescence was thus misleading, and bought at a 
price. 

Moreover, Britain’s freedom of action in the Sudan 
was limited by its position in Egypt. Violent disturb- 
ances in 1919 had led to Egypt’s nominal indepen- 
dence in 1922 and, in 1924, to the Wafd government 
of Sa‘d Zaghlil, who insisted on the unity of the Nile 
Valley. No subsequent Egyptian government would 
forswear the Sudan, the status of which became, with 
that of the Suez Canal Zone, the focus of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. Negotiations after 1924 all col- 
lapsed over these issues. It was only a shared fear of 
Italian imperialism, and the Wafd’s need for more 
than rhetorical results from its nationalist stance, that 
finally brought progress. In a 1936 treaty, Egypt won 
concessions over its international status, and a sym- 
bolic return of some troops to the Sudan, while Britain 
secured its position at the Canal; the sovereignty issue 
was deferred, the signatories merely expressing con- 
tinuing concern for the welfare of the Sudanese. This 
reference, made without consulting them, ironically 
rekindled political interest among Sudanese, and gave 
to the Sudan question a triangular shape that it would 
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retain until independence. All parties recognised this; 
to pre-empt an increase in Egyptian political activity, 
the British authorities encouraged, in 1938, the found- 
ing of a Graduates’ General Congress to co-opt the 
educated element they had suppressed. 

While nationalist activity had subsided after 1924, 
changes in the relative importance of individuals and 
groups altered the dynamics of Sudanese politics. After 
his rehabilitation during the First World War, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Mahdi had rapidly expanded his follow- 
ing and influence, especially in the west. As early as 
1919, British officials expressed alarm; collaboration 
with the Sayyid remained controversial, and a rising 
led by ‘Abd Allah al-Sihayni in Dar Fir in 1921 was 
blamed on ‘Abd al-Rahm4n’s agents. But in 1924, 
when the régime felt threatened by Egyptian politi- 
cians and disgruntled townsmen, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan was 
foremost in condemning both, and he received a 
knighthood from the British Government. By the late 
1920s, as a result of government concessions and the 
free labour of his followers, he was probably the rich- 
est Sudanese; by the mid-1930s, he openly vied with 
Sayyid ‘Alf al-Mirghani, whose Khatmiyya farika’s 
support for established authority and opposition to 
Mahdism pre-dated the Condominium, for a compar- 
able political standing. Renewed political activity after. 
the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian treaty both reflected and 
heightened that competition. 

In the Second World War, unlike the first, the 
Sudan played a direct role. Despite a huge advantage 
in numbers and equipment, an Italian advance in 
1940 ended in the ignominious Allied occupation of 
Italian East Africa in 1941. Units of the Sudan Defence 
Force (the Anglo-Sudanese army created in 1925), 
served in several African and Near Eastern theatres. 
Not until the German defeat at al-Alamein in Novem- 
ber 1942 was the Axis threat to Britain’s position 
in the Nile Valley removed. But what British officials 
saw as a defining crisis of world history, some Sudanese 
considered a clash of imperialisms; in their view, 
Sudanese political advance should be accelerated, not 
postponed. It was with this view that in April 1942 
the Graduates’ Congress asked for concessions, includ- 
ing Sudanese independence at the end of the war. 
They were rebuffed, and divisions within the Congress 
that had led to its demands now widened into overt 
political parties. In 1944 the Ashikka formed the nu- 
cleus of what would become (under various names) 
the Unionists, while in 1945 the Umma proclaimed 
“the Sudan for the Sudanese”. But Union and Inde- 
pendence were watchwords; superficial polarisation 
obscured a wide spectrum of interests. 

The politics of the Condominium’s last decade are 
thus complicated in detail but susceptible to general- 
isation, Anglo-Egyptian relations worsened. In 1945, 
at Egypt’s request, re-negotiation of the 1936 treaty 
began, but with irreconcilable positions over the Canal 
and the Sudan. To break the impasse the British 
government, in the so-called Sidki-Bevin Protocol of 
October 1946, recognised Egyptian sovereignty in 
the Sudan. A furious reaction in Britain, and among 
British officials in the Sudan, wrecked the agreement. 
But British willingness to compromise over sovereignty 
whetted Egyptian appetites, imbued the Sudan Gov- 
ernment with permanent suspicion of a “sell-out”, and 
disconcerted its Sudanese allies, to whom the end 
of strategic collaboration had always been seen as 
independence. 

The development of Sudanese politics in the post- 
war period was thus inseparable from Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. The Unionists, led by the irrepressible Isma‘l 











al-Azhari, a mathematics teacher from a prominent 
religious family, condemned the British, withheld co- 
operation from successive consultative bodies, and 
demanded union with Egypt. To varying degrees, they 
saw this as a lever for moving the British; those wed- 
ded to the Unity of the Nile Valley were few, while 
many upheld “union” in order to preclude the Mahdist 
monarchy the British might impose in order to debar 
Egypt. For his part, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi co- 
operated with the Sudan Government, and his Umma 
Party dominated its advisory bodies; the Egyptians 
were his family’s historic enemies, and by collaborat- 
ing he kept Egypt at bay while prodding the British 
towards negotiated departure. Many tribal and reli- 
gious leaders, notably ‘Ali al-Mirghani, recoiled at a 
choice between Mahdist monarchy and Egyptian impe- 
nialism, and saw nominal “Union” as a way of foiling 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman, while disposing of his British 
patrons; Egyptians had after all been ejected before 
and could be again. 

Central to the machinations of the period was there- 
fore the rivalry between the Sayyids. The ebullient 
‘Abd al-Rahman, whose influence derived from the 
revolutionary charisma of his father, was ironically the 
more worldly and modern; this routinisation of Mahdist 
ideology has been described as “neo-Mahdism”, and 
been compared with the achievement of dynastic power 
in Libya and Morocco. ‘Ali al-Mirghani, on the con- 
trary, would be king-maker rather than king, and 
embodied cautious reserve and oracular reticence; his 
support of Unionists was always qualified, rarely cer- 
tain, and stemmed wholly from opposition to Mahdism. 

The Anglo-Egyptian (and Sudanese sectarian) im- 
passe was broken only after the Egyptian Revolution 
of 1952. The ruling junta, influenced by Muham- 
mad Nadjib [g.v.], proclaimed a willingness to allow 
Sudanese self-determination. Since this had been the 
ostensible goal of the British, who by terms of the 
Sidki-Bevin Protocol had lost the confidence of their 
Sudanese allies, the Sudan Government was suddenly 
isolated and to a degree irrelevant; the Sudanese 
parties entered into direct negotiation with Egypt, and 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement over terms of self-deter- 
mination was reached in 1953. This called for a 
transitional period during which Sudanisation of the 
administration, and elections to a national parliament 
would take place. These produced a parliamentary 
majority for al-Azhari’s National Unionist Party; the 
Umma had campaigned ineptly and alienated non- 
Mahdists, while other groupings—hardly parties—were 
regional, extreme, or otherwise flawed. 

It was ironical therefore that al-Azhart and the 
Unionists led the Sudan to independence. The events 
of 1954-5 are less significant than that result; through 
deft manoeuvring, favourable circumstance, rivals’ mis- 
takes, and the unlimited elasticity of “union”, al-Azhari 
presided as Prime Minister when the Sudanese par- 
liament dispensed with formalities and voted for inde- 
pendence at the end of 1955. An independent republic 
was declared on 1 January 1956. 

Despite this formal break with a colonial past, 
evidence of continuity after 1955 is striking. In two 
areas, national politics and the affairs of the South, 
this would have lasting and disastrous consequences. 
Al-Azhari’s triumph in 1955 had been personal and 
tactical; the two Sayyids were the true masters of 
the Sudan, and it was their mutual hostility that had 
allowed his success. In late 1955 they had reached a 
truce, and in July 1956 their parliamentary supporters 
duly ousted al-Azhari and elected the Umma leader, 
‘Abd Allah Khalil, as Prime Minister in a coalition 
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of the Umma and a Unionist faction. This and sub- 
sequent manoeuvring discredited party politics. Beset 
by a faltering economy, and by rifts within the 
Unionists’ ranks that threatened his own position, ‘Abd 
Allah Khalil, a former officer, connived in 1958 in 
an army coup that swept away the parliamentary 
régime. A junta assumed supreme power, which it in 
turn delegated to the Commander-in-Chief, Ibrahim 
‘Abbad. 

An issue of particular concern to the military régime 
that ruled until 1964 was the South. Largely neglected 
by the British under a misapplied “Southern Policy”, 
the region had ironically at the end of the Second 
World War became a last bastion of imperial control; 
British officials’ demand for “safeguards” for the South 
in a self-governing Sudan was viewed by others as 
an attempt to delay independence or even to detach 
the region. In the first parliament, Southern repre- 
sentatives were overwhelmed by Northern politicians, 
and their votes for independence were bought with 
the easy promise of future considerations. Meanwhile, 
in August 1955, alarmed by precipitate Sudanisation— 
or as they saw it, Arabisation—of regional govern- 
ment, Southern army units rebelled. Hundreds of 
Northerners were killed. Neither al-Azhari’s nor ‘Abd 
Allah Khalil’s administration took effective steps to 
deal with Southern grievances; ‘Abbiid’s régime wor- 
sened the problem. A programme of Arabisation and 
Islamisation was adopted, and Christian missionaries 
were harassed and finally expelled. Guerrilla activity 
sprang up among veterans of the 1955 mutiny and 
others. ‘Abbiid’s junta responded in kind, and by 1964 
there was civil war. 

The soldiers’ military failure brought down a régime 
already discredited by ineptness and repression in other 
areas. In October 1964 street demonstrations in Om- 
durman and Khartoum gained momentum from the 
evident half-heartedness with which troops responded. 
Banned political parties resurfaced, but it was an 
alliance of professionals, trade unionists, students and 
others that directed and dominated mass action. With 
support from the ranks evaporating, ‘Abbiid and his 
colleagues resigned, and a Transitional Government 
was formed to prepare a return to democratic rule. 

The Transitional Government of 1964-5 has since 
been seen as one of missed opportunity. The cabinet, 
under Sirr al-Khatim al-Khalifa, a civil servant, was 
dominated by members of the Professionals’ Front, 
who favoured radical democratic and socialist solu- 
tions to the Sudan’s problems. Opposed to them, and 
outnumbered, were leaders of the old parties. The 
former had ideas without mass support, the latter sec- 
tarian followings without ideas. In the end, ideas were 
discounted; under pressure from the politicians, new 
elections were held in April-May 1965, before the 
professionals could organise. A coalition of the Umma 
and NUP was formed, with the Umma’s Muhammad 
Ahmad Mahdjiib as Prime Minister; by a_hastily- 
contrived constitutional amendment, Isma‘il al-Azhari 
became President of the Supreme Council of State. 
The intellectual bankruptcy of the parties and cynicism 
of their leaders is evident from subsequent events. 

The second parliamentary régime witnessed a return 
to the sterile sectarian and personal rivalries of the 
past and, because of this, a worsening situation in the 
South. No party or politician would risk the electoral 
consequences or a rival’s jeers by suggesting a gen- 
erous solution to what they persisted in calling the 
“Southern Problem”. For their part, no leader of the 
disunited tribally-based rebels in the South had a fol- 
lowing large enough to dominate the movement; suc- 





cessive groupings with ever-grander names reflected 
factionalisation. Southern politicians working within 
the Khartoum system had little influence, nor can it 
be said that any proposed constitutional “solution”— 
federalism, autonomy or independence for the South— 
had the support even of most Southerners. A mult- 
lateral conference held by the Transitional Government 
in March 1965 rehearsed old positions a month before 
parliamentary elections. Continuation of guerrilla war 
was expedient for weak politicians on both sides. 

The base from which the second parliamentary 
régime began was thus as weak as its predecessor’s. 
Debilitating inter- and intra-party rivalries both caused 
and fed off political and economic crisis. In 1966 
Sadik al-Mahdi, great-grandson of the Mahdi, having 
engineered the fall of the Umma Prime Minister and 
his own succession, embarked on a campaign of mod- 
est reform unacceptable to his uncle, al-Hadi, the 
imam of the Ansar. Their disagreement was exploited 
by al-Azhari, who joined forces with al-Hadi to depose 
Sadik. With the Umma split, a new coalition was 
formed of Unionists and followers of al-Hadi, with 
Muhammad Ahmad Mahdjib as Prime Minister. This 
coalition, dominated by al-Azhari’s reunited Unionists, 
retained office after elections in 1968. That a govern- 
ment with a huge parliamentary majority could be 
so ineffectual is indicative of the continuing personal 
and sectarian nature of Sudanese politics and, indeed, 
of the growing irrelevance of electoral politics. The 
régime’s true strength was revealed by the ease with 
which a group of young officers led by Dja‘far Muham- 
mad Numayri, overthrew it in May 1969. 

Despite its revolutionary pronouncements, the long 
military régime of 1969-85 exhibits elements of con- 
tinuity with previous régimes. These may be sum- 
marised as: a failure to create durable institutions; an 
attempt to Islamise—some would say Sudanise—the 
South, through peaceful assimilation or mass violence, 
a process seen as interrupted by British imperialism 
and unrealistically resisted by diehard Southerners; 
the dominant centre’s struggle to maintain control of 
an impoverished and powerless periphery, not only 
in the South; the weakness of secular authority with- 
out sectarian support, and the concomitant failure of 
“new men”, “professionals” and “technocrats” to 
assume political power; big-project economic develop- 
ment, an addiction induced by the Condominium’s 
Gezira Scheme, with disastrous results; poverty; and 
international insignificance despite a natural position 
of influence as an Afro-Arab, multi-confessional, and 
strategically-located state. The identification of this 
second military régime with one man, Numayri, is 
therefore convenient but inaccurate; Numayri was 
adept at wringing personal advantage from a situa- 
tion worsened by his survival in office, and is a notable 
but hardly revolutionary figure in post-Independence 
Sudanese political history. 

Only the main events of this recent period may 
be described without reference to archival sources. Its 
plotters saw the May Revolution as successor to the 
radical movement of the Professionals’ Front of 1964-5; 
Numayri acted quickly to dispose of organised rivals 
on left and right. In 1971 the small but influential 
Communist Party was purged, and leading members 
executed after a failed coup; Numayri followed up a 
narrow escape with a referendum confirming his presi- 
dency. In 1972 the army attacked the stronghold of 
the Ansar at Aba Island; thousands were killed, includ- 
ing the Imam al-Hadi, while the movement went into 
disarray. Having failed like his predecessors to win a 
military victory in the South, Numayrt now shored 
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up his personal position by reaching an agreement 
with the Southern Sudan Liberation Movement, which 
had coalesced under Joseph Lagu; by the terms of 
the Addis Ababa Agreement of 1972, the South was 
granted a large measure of autonomy. But peace in 
the South was no substitute for mass support in the 
North; after a failed but bloody Ansar coup attempt 
in 1976, Numayri took steps to co-opt Sadik al-Mahdi, 
the exiled Umma leader, who returned to the Sudan 
in 1977. Timebuying political gestures were by now 
a hallmark of the régime, which dispensed patronage 
through a Sudan Socialist Union, which a constitu- 
tion promulgated in 1973 made the sole legal party. 
But the manifest failure of the régime’s economic poli- 
cies, and the consequent resort to unpopular pre- 
scriptions of the International Monetary Fund and 
donor countries, fuelled opposition in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s; a massive foreign debt was accu- 
mulated, with little to show for it but half-finished 
and inefficient projects, repeated devaluations, and the 
emergence of a parasitical class of newly-rich officers 
and cronies. By 1983 Numayri evidently felt the need 
for another bold gesture: taking advantage of Southern 
politicians’ incompetence and venality, he declared in 
June the “redivision” of the South into three “regions” 
corresponding to the old Anglo-Egyptian provinces; in 
September he declared the Shari‘a, heretofore enforced 
only in the North, applicable to all. The cost of 
appeasing Northern opponents was soon evident in 
the South; a Sudan People’s Liberation Movement 
and Army (SPLM/SPLA) were formed, and by 1985 
full-scale civil war engulfed the region. 

Economic collapse and civil war set the stage for 
Numayri’s downfall. By late 1984 he had successively 
allied with and opposed every political and religious 
grouping of significance, from the Communists to the 
Muslim Brothers; in January 1985 Mahmid Muham- 
mad Taha, the aged leader of the tiny Republican 
movement, was hanged on a charge of heresy after 
criticising the régime. Emboldened by his opponents’ 
hand-wringing, Numayri embarked on a foreign trip 
in April, even as demonstrations against the régime 
mounted. The army deposed him lest it go down with 
him, and opposition leaders now “called off the revo- 
lution”. A military government assumed absolute but 
avowedly temporary power, while a cabinet of dis- 
parate elements prepared for new elections. The posi- 
tion of 1964-5 was soon replicated, as the old parties 
with sectarian backing pushed aside the ill-assorted 
elements that had brought down Numayri. Indeed, 
the SPLM/SPLA, in clandestine radio messages, belit- 
tled “Numayrism without Numayri” and continued to 
prosecute the war. 

The history of the third parliamentary régime (1986-9) 
was dominated by the same two problems that had 
plagued its predecessors: inability to take strong mea- 
sures in the face of enduring personal and sectarian 
rivalries, and the related problem of civil war, which 
involved fundamental questions about the nature of the 
Sudanese state. Under Sadik al-Mahdi, Prime Min- 
ister in the coalition governments of the period, the 
inherited prestige of the Father of Independence proved 
an inadequate base for national consensus. Despite 
twenty years in the political wilderness, Sadik in power 
maintained that basic issues—the role of Islam, the 
applicability of Sharia, the rights of religious minori- 
ties—required further study. Negotiations with the 
SPLM/SPLA, which saw itself as nationalist and secu- 
larist, not separatist, therefore collapsed. At the national 
level, lack of direction reduced politics to the familiar 
search for tactical advantage, while the costs of war, 








and an ever-worsening economy, limited room to man- 
oeuvre. Ironically the end of the régime came on the 
eve of an agreement which Sadik had reached with 
the SPLM/SPLA to negotiate an end to the war. 

In June 1989 a group of middle-rank officers took 
power in a bloodless coup. Their programme and 
even political orientation remained unclear for some 
time. It was eventually apparent that they had none, 
and the vacuum thus created was deftly occupied by 
the National Islamic Front. Descended from the Mus- 
lim Brothers, whose Sudanese roots reached back to 
the 1940s, that party had, like others, both collabo- 
rated with and been suppressed by Numayri. Its leader, 
Hasan al-Turabi, had withstood criticism of his long 
support for the dictator; it was during Numayri’s rule 
that Turabt made of the NIF a small but cohesive 
party. After the 1986 elections, it was taken into gov- 
ernment. Thus in 1989, the NIF was at first banned 
with the other parties, and Turabi was for a time 
formally under arrest. By midsummer 1995, Turabi, 
though widely acknowledged in—and even at times 
acknowledging—a leading role, still had no official 
position in the régime. 

After 1989, therefore, the Sudan was governed by 
a military junta drawing inspiration from the ideology 
of Hasan al-Turabi. There were no national elections 
and political parties remained banned. The president, 
General Hasan al-Bashir, and his colleagues renewed 
the war against southern rebels, declaring this a gihad; 
active support of Arab and Muslim states was solicited 
and received. Epidemics, famine, even slavery, returned 
to the South, while the collapse of the Mengistu régime 
in Ethiopia deprived the SPLA of its main foreign 
bases and support, and the movement itself splintered. 
The war’s financial burden contributed to a disastrous 
economic record. Opponents of the Sudanese régime 
were detained without charge and tortured; thousands 
went into what increasingly appeared permanent exile. 
Accused by western governments and by its neighbours 
of harbouring, training, and exporting terrorists, the 
régime became increasingly isolated; Egypt on several 
occasions seemed ready to take action against the 
Sudan. 

After six years in power, this third Sudanese mil- 
itary régime showed signs of going the way of the 
previous two. Despite its ostensible Islamic character, 
and the many and costly steps it took to exhibit this, 
the régime never enjoyed the support of more than 
a small minority, even of Muslim Sudanese. But oppo- 
sition, while widespread, was unconcerted, both within 
the country and between exiles and residents; alliances 
of the Ansar and the SPLM, of Niba Christians and 
exiled professionals, of aged Communists and Fir 
nationalists, inspired in Khartoum more hope than 
fear. The Sudanese pattern in such cases is of mass 
action followed by a struggle between old parties and 
the partisans of change. 
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2. Languages. 

The Sudan’s 25.2 (1990) million inhabitants occupy 
an area of approximately one million sq. miles and 
speak some 134 languages. Obtaining precise and reli- 
able statistics often proves difficult, however, due to 
the language vs. dialect problem. For example, many 
scholars treat Kakwa, spoken in Yei District, Equatoria 
Province (40,000 speakers [1978]) as a Bari dialect, 
even though Kakwa and Bari are better designated 
separate languages despite their 73% lexical similar- 
ity. Most of those 134 languages are not normally 











written, nor do they have an extensive body of 
written literature. The literacy rate for the entire 
country has been estimated at 20% (1991). 

The Sudan’s amazing range of diverse languages 
belongs to three distinct language phyla (out of a total 
of four for all of Africa, following the standard clas- 
sification of Joseph H. Greenberg [1963]}. They are: 
Afroasiatic (AA), also known as Hamito-Semitic; Nilo- 
Saharan (NS); and Niger-Congo (NC). 

Approximately 51% of the population speak one 
of the many dialects of Sudanese Colloquial Arabic 
(SCA) as a native language. This means that the 
Semitic sub-branch of the AA phylum to which Arabic 
belongs represents the majority of the Sudanese pop- 
ulation. (Tigré, a northern Ethiopian-Semitic language, 
also has some speakers in northern Sudan.) The only 
other major, autochthonous AA language spoken in 
the country is Beja, a member of the Cushitic sub- 
branch. The Muslim Beja [see BEDjA], also known as 
Bedauye or Bedawiye, have probably resided in their 
present locale for 6,000 years. They number about a 
million speakers in the Sudan, with at least 50,000 
more in Ethiopia and Upper Egypt (1982). Its three 
major dialects are Hadendoa, Hadareb and Bisharin, 
while Bani-Amer is an ethnonym for some Beja. The 
Chadic sub-branch of AA is also represented in the 
Sudan by Hausa, Kajakse, and possibly also Kujargé, 
spoken around Jebel Marra and along the lower Wadis 
Salih and Azum rivers. The Hausa speakers, many 
of whom are ethnic Fulani who no longer speak 
Fulfulde (Fellata), emigrated over a long period (espe- 
cially from Chad and Nigeria). Hausa is an impor- 
tant trade language, which may account for its 
remaining an important lingua franca, not only in the 
Sudan but also in the neighbouring countries. 

Approximately 90 languages of the Sudan belong 
to the second phylum, NS. This is the most intricate 
language family in Africa, and the least investigated. 
Proto-NS may be divided into “Peripheral NS” and 
“Core NS”. The former can be split into (1) Songhay, 
(2) Saharan and Kuliak, (3) Maba and Fur, and (4) 
Kunama and Berta, while the latter can be broken 
down into (1) East Sudanic (ES), (2) Central Sudanic, 
(3) Komuz, and (4) Kadugli-Krongo. 

Neither the Songhay nor the Kuliak members of 
NS are found in the Sudan. Saharan’s only Sudanese 
member is Zagawa, spoken in Waddai-Darfur (102,000 
speakers [1982]). Similarly, the Maba(n) stock has only 
one Sudanese representative, Masaalit, with 145,000 
speakers (1991). 

The most studied language family in the Sudan is 
ES, which contains the largest number of languages 
of the entire phylum of NS. ES is subdivided into 
Nubian, Nara, Nyima, Tama, Surma, Jebel, Temein, 
Daju, and Nilotic. The eastern part of ES consists of 
the Nubian group, spoken in the Nile Valley up to 
the border with Egypt. Today, the group is comprised 
of Nobiin, Meidob (in Darfur), Kenuz-Dongola, and 
Hill Nubian. The latter, a language cluster of the 
Naba Hills, still has no accepted classification. The 
Birked language, a separate ES branch which was 
formerly spoken in northern Darfur, east of Jebel 
Marra between Jebel Harayt and the Rizaykat coun- 
try, is now extinct. One of the least-known branches 
of ES is the (Eastern) Jebel group, spoken in Blue 
Nile Province. Its main language is Tabi, also known 
as Gaam or Ingessana with 10,000 speakers (1972). 
Western ES is broken down into Daju, Nyima(ng), 
Tama and Temein. All together, these four languages 
have about a quarter of a million speakers. Many Daju 
today have been Arabicised and speak a Darfurian 
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SCA, similar in numerous respects to Chadian and 
Nigerian (Shuwa) Arabic. 

Some information exists on the Sudanese Nilotic 
languages. North and Central Nilotic occur in the 
Sudan; however, South Nilotic does not. The princi- 
pal languages of North Nilotic are: Shilluk, 175,000; 
Dinka, 2 million (Northeastern and Northwestern 
Dinka may be two separate languages); Nuer, 740,000; 
and Luwo (Dhe Luwo), 54,000 (all 1982); while Cen- 
tral Nilotic has Bari, 226,000 (1978); Lotuko, 185,000 
(1982); and a few members of the Teso-Turkana 
group, such as Toposa with 95,000 (1982). The lat- 
ter is mutually intelligible with Turkana, which has 
260,000 speakers in Rift Valley Province, Kenya. 

The classification of Surma is complicated. There are 
a minimum of ten branches, the two most important 
southern Sudanese members of which are Didinga with 
58,000 speakers (1978) and Murle with 60,000 (1982). 
These two languages have 71% lexical similarity. 

Central Sudanic consists of Moru-Madi, Mangbutu- 
Efe, Mangbetu, Kresh, Baledha (Lendu), Aja, Bagirmi, 
Yulu-Binga, Sinyar and Bongo. The internal classifi- 
cation of Central Sudanic remains problematic. It seems 
clear, however, that Moru-Madi with 88,000 speakers 
in Equatoria Province (1982) represents one grouping, 
while Kresh, spoken mainly in Raga, western Bahr 
el Ghazal Province, with 16,000 (1987), forms another. 
There are also Kresh communities in Khartoum, Wau 
and Boro. 

NS can also possibly claim the ancient Meroitic 
language, written in a script coming from ancient 
Egyptian. The Meroitic Kingdom, extending from the 
third cataract in the north to the Soba area in the 
south, reached its height in the third and second cen- 
turies B.C. Another theory that classifies Meroitic as 
AA is far less probable. 

NC represents two-thirds of Africa’s languages. Proto 
NC separated into the Mande, Atlantic-Congo and Kor- 
dofanian sub-branches. The 32 Kordofanian languages 
are spoken in the Niba Hills by several hundred 
thousand. Four groups have been postulated: Heiban, 
Talodi, Rashad and Katla, with the major languages 
Koalib, 30,000 (1989), spoken around Delami in south- 
ern Kordofan; Moro, 30,000; Tira, 40,000, around 
Otoro and Talodi; and Tagali, 80,000 (all 1982), in 
the Tagali Range and Rashad town and hills. 

A major characteristic of many NC languages is 
the serial verb construction, in which what seems to 
be a single clause is expressed syntactically by juxta- 
posed verbs, all sharing the same subject or agent, 
without coordinating conjunctions of any kind. By way 
of contrast, there is little which gives NS a distinc- 
tive morphosyntactic unity, except that plural pro- 
nouns are often formed by singular pronouns with 
plural affixation. This process, however, does not occur 
in NC. Many NS languages, additionally, are agglu- 
tinative or inflectional in nature. 

Since the official language of the country is Arabic, 
and whereas there have been numerous attempts at 
Arabicisation and Islamisation in the southern Sudan 
(resulting, in part, in the ongoing Sudanese Civil War), 
uncountable Arabic loanwords have found their way 
into various NS and NC languages. In addition, innu- 
merable NS and NC speakers use SCA as a second 
or third language, or have learned a major lingua 
franca of the southern Sudan, Sudanese Pidgin Arabic 
(so-called Juba Arabic, in actuality both a pidgin and 
a creole, a variety not confined to the city of Juba). 
Speakers of NC Banda (10,000 [1982]), for instance, 
speak Pidgin Arabic with non-Banda speakers. Afri- 
can languages have also influenced, although to a les- 








ser extent, via substratum, the Arabic pidgins and cre- 
oles of Equatoria, Bahr el Ghazal, and the Upper 
Nile regions. 
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SUDAN, Bian at-, literally “land of the blacks”, 

the general name in pre-modern Arabic 
sources for the Saharo-Sahelian sector of 
Africa, that lying south of the Maghrib, Libya and 
Egypt and stretching from the Atlantic Ocean in the 
west to the Red Sea in the east. 

1. The eastern part of the Sadan. 

See for this, Gap in Suppl.; DARFUR; KORDOFAN; 
NOUBA; WADAY; and for the modern period, sODAN, 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the modern Republic 
of Sudan. 

2. History of the Western Sadan. 

It is by the name Biléd al-Sadan al-Gharbi (although 
the “western” qualification is not always clearly speci- 
fied) that Muslim geographers, and historians in later 
times, referred to this part of the “land of the Negroes”, 
contiguous with the Sahara, between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the loop of the Niger or the Air. From the 8th/ 
14th century onward, at least, the term Takrir, which 
initially in the 5th/11th century denoted a city of Mid- 
dle Senegal, was widely used in the Orient to denote 
this western, Islamised sector of Sudano-Sahelian Africa, 
thus competing with, and then virtually replacing, the 
expression “Western Sudan”. 

The Sudan of the Arabs—Black Africa dominated 
by Muslim civilisation—did not denote the entire Black 
continent, but only a corridor of varying breadth 
extending from one side of the continent to the other. 
Essentially, this general conception remained un- 
changed in the Middle Ages and has survived into 
the present day. In western Sudan, Islam was im- 
planted at the point at which the caravans arrived 
and, in a millenium, with remarkable slowness, ad- 
vanced only a few hundreds of kilometres. Besides this 
transverse band, and until the 20th century, the West 
Africa of the southern savannahs and the rain forests 
thus remained relatively untouched by the process. 

In the early years of Islam, western Sudan repre- 
sented for the Arabs the very extremity of the world. 
It was not zeal for proselytism but the attraction ex- 
erted by highly-valued merchandise (gold, ivory, slaves, 
precious wood, etc.) which in the first centuries of 
the Hidjra brought Muslim merchants, Arab, Berber 
or Persian, to the gateways of Sudan and in particu- 
lar, following the conquest of the Maghrib, to its west- 
erm sector. One of the first Arab texts dealing with 
the sub-Saharan world, that of the geographer al-Faz- 
ari (second half of the 2nd/8th century) describes the 
“state of Ghana” (which is not present-day Ghana, 
but a mediaeval political formation bordering on 
Mauritania, Senegal and Mali) as “the land of gold” 
[see GHANA]. The image of western Sudan was thus 
founded on contradictions: it was simultaneously a 
“barbarous” and distant region, and a land of plenty. 

With the exception of a few trans-Saharan explo- 
rations, the historical caliphates neither encompassed 
nor attempted to occupy any part of western Sudan. 
Even the Almoravids, themselves veiled Berbers origi- 
nally from the South of the Mauritanian desert (5th/ 
11th century}, constructed their power-base in Morocco 
and, while attaching the highest importance to control 
of the western gold route, soon lost interest in sub- 
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Saharan political struggles. Their role in the Islam- 
isation of the closest West African populations has 
always been a controversial issue. 

This absence of the central caliphates, or of local 
emirates, no doubt partially explains the slow pace of 
cultural contact or interaction. In contrast to the sit- 
uation in the lands of the Mediterranean basin, for 
a long time there did not exist here a power draw- 
ing its exclusive legitimacy from adherence to Islam 
and, as the single political entity, throwing all its 
weight behind the new religion. A badge of social 
status, of equal value to luxury goods imported from 
the north (horses, salt, fabrics, glass-ware, etc.), Islam 
took root gradually among African commercial agents, 
especially the Soninke (the dominant ethnic group of 
the “empire” of Ghana) and in the courts of the chief- 
tains. But it was to be several centuries more before 
it was to pass from cities to the countryside, from 
élites to peasants, from groups inhabiting the fringes 
of the desert to groups in the interior. 

Sudanese Islam was, for a long time, confined within 
urban enclaves (separate districts or entire towns). 
These Islamised enclaves were to take considerable 
time in converting the surrounding populations, either 
by peaceful means or, from the 11th/17th century 
onward, by armed gihdd. Generally occupied by 
specialist traders, they adapted well enough to their 
insularity and to existing balances of power, rating 
commercial success above issues of religion. The Mus- 
lims who lived there offered their services to the local 
pagan chieftains, handling their correspondence or sup- 
plying them with highly valued talismanic texts. Even 
when the sovereigns of local empires were Muslim, 
relations with African religions were not substantially 
different. Until the 12th/18th century, the animist 
countryside encircled the partially Islamised urban 
settlements, and the sovereigns themselves, whose 
“Gndigenous” legitimacy was initially based on respect 
for ancestral customs and rights, were generally 
prepared to fulfil their obligations as African chief- 
tains, performing the prescribed ceremonies and 
sacrifices. 

Western Sudan thus presents a specific model of 
Islamisation, distinguished not so much by a some- 
what limited number of peculiar heterodox practices, 
but determined more by its long accepted minority 
status. This was a case of an “extramural” Islam, 
which was nonetheless to consolidate, over the course 
of time, its identity and its adherence to the central 
Sunni norms. 

Unlike in other regions of the continent, such as the 
current Republic of Sudan with its capital Khartoum 
[see stpAN, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the modem 
Republic of Sudan. 1.], the Islamisation movement in 
western Sudan did not lead to a proliferation of the 
Arabic language, except in a few educated circles. 
Certain African languages, which have themselves 
accommodated borrowed Arabic words, in such areas 
as religion, days of the week, commerce and the 
names of persons, fulfil an intermediary function in 
oral preaching as in the written culture (using Ara- 
bic characters). Such is notably the case of Fulfulde, 
across the whole of West Africa, of Wolof in Senegal, 
of Malinke/Jula in Mali, in Guinea and in certain 
neighbouring countries [see FULBE], and most partic- 
ularly, at the eastern extremity of western Sudanese 
territory, of Hausa [9.v.]. Separate treatment should 
be reserved for Mauritania, the population of which 
has, from the 5th/11th century onward, been gradually 
subjugated by Arab tribes descended from the Bani 
Hilal, and almost totally Arabised [see MORTTANrYA]. 














Initial contacts 

From the direction of Morocco, there is mention 
of an expedition mounted by Habib b. Abi ‘Ubayd 
al-Fihri, grandson of ‘Ukba b. Nafi® [¢.v.], “in the 
Sis and the land of the Sidan” in 116/734. He 
achieved, according to Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, “ a victory 
without equal and brought back gold in profusion”. 
This reconnaissance was not, apparently, without long- 
term effect: his son ‘Abd al-Rahman, who was to 
become governor of Ifrikiya in 127/745, had three 
wells sunk on the desert routes leading towards west- 
ern Sudan. The Arabo-Berber troops, who in twenty 
years had covered the distance from Gibraltar to Poit- 
iers, thus remained, after these hesitant explorations, 
at the northern approaches to the desert. 

The effective discovery of western Sudan was car- 
ried out by merchants, Berbers for the most part. 
Under the influence of the Arabo-Muslim conquest, 
which stimulated demand and created a commercial 
dynamism, towns and itineraries were established on 
both sides of the desert. To the west was Sidjilmasa 
[g.v.] (south-east Morocco), which was in contact with 
Awdaghost [q.v.] (a Berber town of southern Mauri- 
tania) and with Ghana, about twelve days journey 
from the former, for a long time the principal Black 
metropolis in this zone. In the centre, a ramified axis 
linked Tripoli, Ifrikiya and Wargla to Gao [q.v.] (Kaw- 
Kaw), one of the oldest Black African towns on the 
Niger, by way of Tadmakka/al-Siik, another Saharan 
depot town. Throughout the Middle Ages, the princi- 
pal axes were continually shifting from west to east, 
following, essentially, the movement of the northern 
powers: Umayyads of Cordova, Almoravids, Fatimids, 
then Ayyiibids and Egyptian Mamliks. A parallel shift- 
ing of powers took place in the Sudanese region, from 
the West (Ghana, 5th/11th century) to the east (Gao 
[q.v.], 9th/15th century), although it is impossible to 
compare accurately the role of the intrusions by trans- 
Saharan commerce with that of local political issues. 

From the time of these first contacts, African groups 
were converting to Islam. In all the cases cited, it 
was the chiefs who embraced Islam and then imposed 
it on their subjects. Thus, according to al-Bakri, Wara 
Dyabi, king of Takrir, “became a Muslim and installed 
Islamic law among his people. He persuaded them to 
conform, having enlightened them as to the truth. He 
died in 432/1040-1”. Wara Dyabi also achieved the 
conversion of a neighbouring town, that of Silla, which 
was dependent on Takrir. Later, in 448/1056, his son 
Labi is known to have fought with Almoravid troops. 
Moving further east, the conversion of the king of 
Gao, Za Kosoy, is said to have taken place even ear- 
lier: “he embraced Islam voluntarily and under no 
constraint” ca. 400/1009-10, according to the author 
of the 7Ta’rikh al-Sidan. But even earlier than this, al- 
Muhallabi (d. 380/990) had noted with reference to 
Gao: “The king of the land declares himself a Muslim 
before his subjects; many among them also declare 
themselves Muslims”. Al-Bakri, writing in 460/1068, 
even evokes a distant allegiance to the Umayyads of 
Cordova: “For the royal investiture, the sovereign is 
presented with a seal, a sword and a Kur’an which 
are alleged, so they say, to be gifts presented by the 
Amir al-muwminin. Their sovereign is a Muslim and 
only a Muslim can be invested with royalty”. At the 
end of the 5th/1lth century, a series of Muslim epi- 
taphs came into existence in the cemetery of Gao- 
Sane, referring to dignitaries and royal figures who 
have yet to be positively identified. The oldest of these 
epitaphs of Gao dates from 481/1088: it bears the 
name of “Makkiyya (?), daughter of Hasan al-Hadjdj”. 
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It is worth noting that this Islamic inscription is the 
oldest known in the whole of Black Africa. A few 
years later, the names of kings and queens appear on 
the same site: the three most ancient steles (494/1100, 
9502/1108, and 503/1110) which are made of mar- 
ble, were imported from Almeria. The others are of 
local manufacture. With Gao, there is thus available 
a remarkable cluster of convergent sources, which ren- 
der this town another major centre of Islamisation, 
undoubtedly older than the preceding. 

Only Ghana resisted these first conversions for a 
short time. It capitulated under the influence of the 
Almoravids, before the end of the century, in 479/ 
1076. The 5th/11th century was thus the great cen- 
tury of the initiation into Islam of the royal courts 
situated at the termini of the trans-Saharan routes. 
The co-existence between Muslims and non-Muslims 
took a remarkable form, as was noted assiduously by 
the Arab authors of the period, in particular by al- 
Bakri; the majority of sub-Saharan cities were divided, 
the “town of the merchants” being separated, some- 
times by several kilometres, from the “royal town”. 
This was notably the case of Ghana and of Gao. 
The Kharidjite pioneers 

The Arab sources cited above are exclusively Sunni. 
There is thus total silence regarding the religious con- 
flict which for several centuries pitted the Sunnis of 
the Maghrib against their Kharidjite adversaries, most 
of them Ibadis [see maAprrya]. For two centuries at 
least (ca. 130-340/750-950) the Kharidjite Berbers, 
masters of the power-centres of the southern Maghrib 
(Sidjilmasa and Tahart) and of the Saharan routes, 
were interposed between the central Muslim world 
and western and central Sudan. [bad sources of the 
4th-6th/10th-12th centuries, at least those which have 
survived destruction, not to mention later sources, 
speak of Ibadr travellers from Tahart, Wargla, Nafzawa 
and Djabal Nafiisa, journeying into Tadmakkat, Gao, 
Ghana and other regions of western Sudan. Al-Bakri 
himself notes the presence of traders from Ibadi regions 
in Awdaghost, where they became very numerous until 
the conquest of the city and the Almoravid massacres 
of 446/1054-5. In fact, the hatred felt by the Almo- 
ravids, nomadic Sanhadja Berbers, for the sedentary 
Zanata Berbers was augmented by the religious hos- 
tility of militant Sunnis against Kharidjite heretics. 
Although their power was in a seriously weakened state 
in the 5th/11th century, the Kharidjites had hitherto 
exercised political and economic control of all the trans- 
Saharan routes. The Sufri Kharidjites [see surrryya] 
of the independent city of Sidjilmasa (founded 140/ 
757) represented the principal western outlet. The 
Ibadi Rustamids [g.v.] of Tahart {g.v.] (159-297/776- 
909) ruled over all the Saharan approaches, from cen- 
tral Algeria to Wargla, to southern Tunisia and Djabal 
Naftsa. The Ibadi dynasty of the Banu ’l-Khattab 
(306-568/918-1172), based at Zawila, a place with a 
longstanding Kharidjite tradition in Fazzan, controlled, 
for its part, access to the Chad basin. 

Some have concluded from this that the first form 
of sub-Saharan Islam must have been Kharidjite. The 
hypothesis is plausible but its proof more problem- 
atic. The only source which testifies to the adherence to 
Kharidjism of a Black African population is the Kitab 
al-Djughrafyyya of al-Zuhri, probably written after 539/ 
1133, which refers to a population situated, according 
to the context, between Ghana and the loop of the 
Niger, at a time when Timbukti [9.v.] barely existed. 
On travelling through the same zone, near the Niger, 
in 753/1352, Ibn Battuta notes the presence of “white” 
Ibadis bearing the name of a Malinke family, that of 








Saghanughii. Thus, at the approaches to the Sahel in 
Tadmakkat [g.v.], vigorously Ibadi in the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, an African population seems to have adopted 
the madhhab of its commercial associates and remained 
loyal to it until the Almoravid upheaval, and possibly 
after it. It is possible that there were other analogous 
cases, but Ibadism progressed no further in Black Africa, 
either in time or space. 

A founding moment: the Almoravid movement 

Speculations on the role of the Almoravids [see 
AL-MURABITON] in Black Africa are conditioned by the 
mediocrity of the sources. There can be no doubt 
that the activities of the Almoravids to the south of 
the Sahara have been under-estimated to the advan- 
tage of developments in the north, much better docu- 
mented and more “central” for classical orientalism 
and European history. The Almoravid movement was, 
however, born on the fringes of Black Africa. The 
nbat which gave it its name, if it existed, was per- 
haps situated on an island off the southern coast of 
Mauritania, or even in the Senegal river, and from 
the outset, contingents from Takrir, a Senegalese king- 
dom, are observed giving the movement their sup- 
port. But the poor quality of the available sources 
leaves the field open to mythologies of all kinds. For 
purposes of prestige, the Muslim historiography of 
these regions regularly seeks to trace its origins to a 
founding movement, or what is seen as such. Thus 
Leo Africanus [9.v.], in 1526, recorded claims which 
sought to link the empire of Mali [9.v.], born in the 
7th/13th century, to Abi Bakr, the cousin of Yusuf 
b. Tashfin, the Almoravid sovereign, but the chrono- 
logical and geographical distance, as well as the knowl- 
edge which is available regarding the origins of Mali, 
are sufficient refutation of these pretensions. Similarly, 
traditions make Ndyadyan Ndyay, the legendary 
founder of the dynasty of Waalo, a Senegalese king- 
dom, a son of the same Abi Bakr, but more than 
two centuries separate the era of the former from 
that of the latter. The genealogy of Ahmad Baba 
[g.v.], the great scholar of Timbukta (b. 953/1556), 
dating back through nineteen generations to Abt Bakr, 
is no more convincing. 

Returning to the known facts: the movement of 
the Murdbitiin, which led, for a century, to the con- 
stitution of a vast north-south empire, from Senegal 
to the Ebro, marked the rise, under the guidance of 
the Lamtina tribe [¢.v.], of the Sanhadja Berbers, 
veiled nomads of the Mauritanian desert, at the ex- 
pense of their Zanata rivals. In the economic sphere, 
this was reflected by seizure of exclusive control of 
access to West African gold: the map of the empire 
is shaped by the western south-north routes which 
transported the gold to North Africa. In the religious 
sphere, it marked the victory of the Maghribr Sunni 
circles, from which it had emerged, over Kharidjite 
and Shi‘ dissidence, then active in the Maghrib and 
the Sahara. ; 

Ibn YAsin, the stern visionary who, despite nomadic 
reservations, had determined the organisation and the 
doctrine of the Murabitiin, died in battle in 451/1059. 
The titular amir of the Lamtina henceforward took 
up the mantle, in the person of Aba Bakr b. ‘Umar, 
nominated as successor to Ibn Yasin and head of the 
community. It was after the foundation of Marrakush 
[g.v.], according to one of the available sources, that 
Abt Bakr chose to return to the desert to maintain 
order and unity in the cradle of the movement. He 
delegated his authority in the north to his first cousin 
Yusuf b. Tashfin, destined for an illustrious future, 
and became until his death, in 480/1087 (with varia- 
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tions in date according to sources), the leader of the 
southern wing of the movement, establishing his capi- 
tal at Azukki, in the Mauritanian Adrar. 

Developments at this time to the south of the 
Sahara are not so well known. As regards the inhab- 
itants of Ghana, al-Zuhri relates that in 469/1076-7 
“they became Muslims in the time of the Lamtina 
and were distinctive in their Islam”. While numerous 
generations of textbooks have given 1076 as the date 
of a conquest and a destruction of Ghana by the 
Almoravids, contemporary commentators, although far 
from unanimous, tend to call into question both the 
conquest (the text of al-Zuhri is indecisive) and the 
destruction (archaeology of the site of Kumbi-Saleh, 
the presumed site of ancient Ghana, rather shows evi- 
dence of a revival in the town’s prosperity until the 
8th/14th century). The Soninke capital would thus have 
become Muslim under the Almoravids, and al-Zuhri, 
some fifty years after the event (539/1133), confines 
himself to eulogising the fervent Islam of its popula- 
tion, which included ‘ulama’, fukaha’? and sophisticated 
readers of the Kur’an. Some years later, in 548/ 
1154, al-Idrist described Ghana as a prosperous city, 
entirely Muslim, with a sovereign claiming Sharifian 
ancestry, through al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, and acknowledg- 
ing the primacy of the ‘Abbasid caliph. Al-Zuhri also 
relates how the people of Ghana appealed for the aid 
of the Almoravids, of Abi Bakr in fact, “seven years” 
after their own conversion to Islam, i.e. ca. 476/1083, 
in rendering “Muslim’—meaning, in this instance, 
Sunni—the population of Tadmakkat and of another 
city in the region. Finally, Yakit, who compiled his 
Mu‘dam al-buldan in 617/1220 on the basis of earlier 
sources, tells of a close and doubtless ancient alliance 
between Zaftinu/Jafunu, another important Soninke 
kingdom, situated to the west of Ghana, and the 
Almoravids, and notes the extreme deference shown 
by the latter towards their king on the occasion of a 
visit to Marrakush. These various items of evidence 
show that the Almoravids, far from playing on an 
insoluble rivalry between nomadic Whites and seden- 
tary Blacks, were capable from the outset of benefit- 
ing by firm alliances in Black countries, more 
specifically in the various Soninke kingdoms which 
encircled the southern boundaries of its empire and 
admitted the Maghribi caravans. As the first Islamised 
ethnic group of the region, the Soninke subsequently 
became a seed-bed of Muslim traders and teachers 
who diffused Islam throughout the surrounding regions. 

After the death of Abi Bakr, in 480/1087, Almo- 
ravid memories continued to nourish the genealo- 
gical claims of various local nomads who thus claimed 
descent from him or from the eminent imam al- 
Hadrami, the jurist of Azukki (d. 489/1096). A dis- 
tant prototype, although never claimed as such, of 
the West African qjthads of the 11th/17th and 13th/ 
19th centuries, the Almoravid movement appears as 
a unifying, if not founding development, on the fringes 
of the Soninke world and in the neighbouring Sahelian 
regions. It has also taken on, as a result of its rever- 
berations, the dimensions of a creation-myth, often 
repeated and always in demand. 
The age of the great Sudanese empires 

The western Sudanese empires—with the addition 
of that of Kanem-Borno, in the Chad region of central 
Sudan—which so fascinated the newly-independent 
African states in the 1960s, are much better docu- 
mented. These empires had nothing at all of the cen- 
tralisation which is normally associated with this type 
of formation. These were vast superstructures, oper- 
ating within shifting frontiers, in a world where con- 








trol of people rather than of land, was seen as crucial. 
It was a matter of great families, mounted warriors 
and commercial networks. The mass of the peasantry, 
socially stratified according to ancestry, essentially pur- 
sued its daily life under the authority of chieftains of 
villages or of cantons (the kafu of Mali), who had lit- 
tle contact with the central power. Mediaeval Sudanese 
empires were thus complex structures, combining nu- 
merous levels of culture and of power. This accounts 
for the fact that the families running the empires, all 
of them geared towards control of access to trans- 
Saharan commerce, were in most cases Islamised, 
while their subjects, whether close by or far-away, 
remained devoted in their daily lives to pagan cults. 

In contrast to the situation in mediaeval Europe, 
where rulers drew their revenues from levies imposed 
on agricultural production, the Sudanese imperial for- 
mations earned their wealth from the profits of trans- 
Saharan trade, positioning themselves accordingly 
between the sources (gold, ivory, slaves, etc.) and the 
outlets. These courtiers were also predators. In order 
to augment the influx of costly merchandise of Magh- 
ribt, European or Oriental origin, which increased 
their prestige as well as supplying them with the instru- 
ments of power (horses and, later, fire-arms), the lead- 
ing groups of these empires raided and pillaged, where 
possible, beyond the boundaries of their recognised 
tributaries, or at the expense of internal or external 
adversaries. In principle, adherence to Islam was pro- 
tection against capture and reduction to slavery, but 
this was a fragile protection which counted for little 
when weighed against the interests of the powerful. 
In the Mivaq@ al-su‘id, a work composed in Timbukti 
in 1024/1615, Ahmad Baba replies to a merchant from 
Twat [¢.v.] who has consulted him about the legal 
status of slaves who are natives of various regions of 
Sudan. He recalls the obedience to Islam of a num- 
ber of Sudanese states and, consequently, the illegality 
of enslaving Muslims originating from these empires, 
while deploring the frequency of such infractions of 
the Sharia. 

These empires conducted business dealings over vast 
spaces and contributed to the creation of new iden- 
tities. The hierarchical and administrative models which 
they established left lasting traces; thus titulatures and 
functions initiated in Mali or in Borno radiated through 
all the neighbouring countries, and tributary states 
took them over for their own purposes, retaining them 
in their own political systems when they became inde- 
pendent of imperial rule. On the other hand, the 
effective protection afforded to medium and long-dis- 
tance trade, noted by Arab observers, led to an urban 
development which is nowhere more perceptible than 
at the loop of the Niger, where a chain of ancient 
and modern towns is to be found, under the succes- 
sive control of Mali and of Songhay: Ja (Dia), Djenne, 
Timbukti, Gao, etc. 

Being privileged partners of the Arabo-Muslim 
world, these empires merited numerous mentions in the 
Arabic sources of the time, which contributed to en- 
dowing them with an “Arabised” aspect. In most cases, 
Maghribi and Egyptian travellers were acquainted 
only with the capitals and the major cities and were 
only partially aware of the social realities. Local Ara- 
bic sources (ta’rikh) help to diversify the information 
available, but it should not be forgotten that they 
emanated from urbanised families, with both schol- 
arly and commercial interests, which themselves lived 
according to this openness to the Arab world, to such 
an extent that sometimes, as at Timbukti, they were 
more Arabised than African. The Islam that was then 
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practised was an Islam of the court, of cities, of chief- 
tains and merchants, still inadequately implanted and 
sometimes capable of offering only weak resistance to 
the “pagan” reactions of the 10th/16th and 11th/17th 
centuries. As long as this Islamisation of the higher 
echelons was not matched by popular Islamisation, 
the entire process remained limited in its effects, even 
if there was even a gradual vulgarisation of Islamic 
concepts, values and practices. 

At the time that the ‘Abbasid caliphate in Bagh- 
dad came to a tragic end under the onslaught of the 
Mongols, the Islamised empires of West Africa, on the 
contrary, entered a phase of ascendancy. Following 
the collapse of Ghana which, as a limited regional 
hegemony (on the fringes of Mali and Mauritania), seems 
to have been dismembered during the Almoravid era 
(the capital city of Ghana remaining for its part, over 
a period of several centuries, a commercial centre of 
the highest importance), a new empire emerged from 
the local struggles, much further to the south, cen- 
tred on the gold-mines of Bure, the fluvial axis of 
the Niger and the trade routes originating from the 
western and the central Sahara. The mythical founder 
of this empire, Sunjata/Soundjata Keita (early 7th/13th 
century), originating from a milieu of societies of 
hunters endowed with both physical and magical 
powers, is celebrated by a highly-structured epic tradi- 
tion, the dating of which is still the object of contro- 
versy. His adherence to Islam, vigorously contested by 
some, appears probable, although purely formal, to 
others. The Keita dynasty was well known to Ibn Khal- 
din, who gives a list of all the reigning sovereigns, 
from “Mari Djata” (probably the Sunjata of the oral 
chronicle) to Mansa Magha III, who came to power 
in 792/1390. Ibn Khaldtin, who was informed on 
these matters by a man who had been kddi in Gao, 
gives the duration of reigns and salient dates which 
make it possible to reconstruct the entire dynastic 
chain. The tradition of pilgrimage, which began with 
Mansa Uli, son of Mari Djata (after 659/1260), con- 
tinued with Sakira, a mamlik of the family who 
acceded to power ca. 700/1300, and culminated in 
Mansa Kanku Misa (Mansa is the royal title, Kanku 
the Malinke name of his mother), whose journey in 
724/1324, accompanied by a large retinue, attracted 
a great deal of attention, especially in Cairo where 
he was noted for his distribution of lavish gratuities 
to intermediaries and to local dignitaries [see MANSA 
musA]. Miisa’s brother, Mansa Sulayman (ca. 735-59/ 
1335-58) performed the pilgrimage to the Holy Places 
in his turn. The arrival of books and of Arab scholars 
in larger numbers can be dated from this period. The 
name of Mali was henceforward well-known in the 
Mediterranean region, arousing the curiosity of visi- 
tors. It was in 735/1352, during the reign of Sulayman, 
that Ibn Battiita arrived in Mali, visiting the capital 
of the empire, which he describes in considerable 
detail (although it is virtually impossible, on the basis 
of his account, to locate this capital), then visited 
Timbuktu and Gao, where he spent a short period 
of time, paying more attention to the Maghribi names 
of the residents whose hospitality he enjoyed. 

The empire disappears from history with these 
sources, at the end of the 8th/l4th century. It dis- 
integrated at this time, giving way to multiple regional 
units. It was through one of these units, in the direc- 
tion of Gambia, that the Portuguese, exploring the 
territory by stages from the 9th/15th century onward, 
became aware of the existence of a kingdom of the 
“Mandingas” (Manding/Malinke), henceforward lo- 
cated towards the Atlantic coast, and of a major city, 





situated far inland, which they called with numerous 
variants, Tambucutu (Timbukti). 

In the Sahel, another hegemony rose to promi- 
nence in the wake of Mali’s decline. Nourished by 
long-distance trade, and marked by a drive towards 
urbanisation, the loop of the Niger, closer to the most 
active new axes of trans-Saharan traffic and direct 
beneficiary of the strengthening of ties with Egypt, 
became the new dynamic centre of the western Sudan. 
It fell to a local power, that of Gao, to unite all these 
regions in a “fluvial empire”, first released from the 
control of Mali and then inheriting from the latter 
the majority of its former possessions. This empire, 
called Songhay [g.v.], from the name of the ethnic 
group which then constituted its nucleus, was founded 
by Sonni ‘Ali (869-98/ 1465-1492), a political and mil- 
itary chief whose religious commitment to Islam was 
probably minimal. In 898/1493, a provincial governor, 
Muhammad Ture, supported by the urban élite of 
Timbukti and the “Muslim party” of the region, de- 
posed the son of Sonni ‘Ali and inaugurated a dynasty, 
that of the Askiya (the meaning of this title is still 
unknown) which was to last for a century. Thus the 
Songhay empire had barely been constituted when it 
became the focus of a struggle between the educated 
and commercial élite of Timbukti and the warnor 
power of Gao. Between the new and the old town, be- 
tween the two systems of values, tensions, even under 
the Askiyd, were recurrent. The two Ta’rikhs (al-Sudan 
and al-Fattash), which espoused the cause of Timbukti, 
clearly reflect this mutal polarisation. In particular, the 
character of Sonni ‘Ali as it emerges from these pre- 
judiced sources is that of “a debauched and impious 
tyrant”. No doubt the Islam of the court, constrained 
to accept numerous compromises, was thus challenged 
by the new Arabised and Arabophile élites, who hoped 
for a pattern of government closer to their interests 
and their ideals. The Askiya Muhammad, who began 
his reign with performance of the pilgrimage (between 
901/1496 and 904/1498) and appointed numerous 
‘ulam@ as his advisers (including the Algerian reformer 
from Tlemcen, al-Maghili [¢.v.]), corresponded well to 
the type of sultan whom they preferred. For the most 
part, Muhammad’s successors pursued the same pol- 
icy. An Islamic framework was established in the cen- 
tral provinces of the empire: creation of mosques and 
schools, appointment of kddis, of iams and of teachers. 
In spite of political vicissitudes, the Songhay empire 
thus represents an important phase in the Islamisation 
of western Sudan. 

The system of Sudanese empires came to an end, 
in western Africa, with the Moroccan conquest. Ahmad 
al-Mansiir [g.v.], ambitious sovereign of the new 
Sa‘dian dynasty, in his efforts to ward off European 
attacks, sought to create a vast African empire which 
would enable him to exert direct control over sources 
of gold, salt and slaves. Songhay and Morocco were 
specifically at odds on the issue of the salt-mines of 
Taghaza [g.v.], in the mid-Sahara. After an initial unsuc- 
cessful attempt, Moroccan troops led by a Spanish con- 
vert to Islam, the Pasha Djidar, took control of Gao, 
then of Timbukti, in 999/159]. Moroccan pashas, 
increasingly detached from the mother-country, were 
to govern the principal towns of the loop of the Niger 
until 1249/1833. This marked the end of the pros- 
perity of the region and of the power of its urban 
élites. Ahmad Baba himself spent fourteen years in 
detention in Morocco. 

“Imperial Islam” had been dealt a mortal blow, 
and animist regional hegemonies were soon to be seen 
taking its place. But what Islam had lost at higher 
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levels, it recouped at the grass-roots ones. The discreet 
efforts of missionaries contributed to the development 
of new arrangements, more in tune with popular sen- 
sibilities. An Islam of popular saints began to emerge, 
prefiguring that of the Suff brotherhoods [see TaRTKA] 
whose penetration, from the direction of Egypt and 
of the Maghrib, had at that time barely begun. 

The birth of a West African Mushm culture 

The Soninke networks were the first and principal 
vehicles of Arabo-Islamic education in western Sudan. 
Transmission subsequently took place in the direction 
of Mali and of the river Niger. Malinke tradition has 
retained the memory of this Soninke primacy in reli- 
gious matters. One town, of Soninke foundation, em- 
bodied more than others this transmission of knowledge 
towards the riparian societies of the Niger: the city 
of Ja (Dia, Dja, Djaba, Djagha-ba/Djakha-ba, Zagha, 
are variant forms of the name) to the west of MAsina, 
situated in the interior delta of the central Niger). 
This town, the history of which has become some- 
what mythic, seems to have been the place of origin 
or of reference of numerous West African scholarly 
dynasties. According to the Ta’rkh al-Fattésh, it had 
been a “city of jurists” (madinat al-fukaha’) since the 
time of the empire of Mali. It enjoyed almost total 
autonomy within the empire and guaranteed immu- 
nity to criminals who found refuge there. Ibn Battita, 
who visited the place in 753/1352, observed that “the 
people of Zagha have a long history of adherence to 
Islam. They are religious and are zealous for “lm”. 
It is clearly evident that the religious centres of Jenne 
(which was nearby) and of Timbukti, which began 
to flourish at a later stage, were the heirs to this hotbed 
of religious zeal. One of the major scholarly figures 
of Ja and of western Sudan was al-Hadjdj Salim 
Suwari, who can be placed in the 9th/15th century. 
A native of Ja, Suwari emigrated to what was to 
become, under the same name, an annexe to the 
scholarly metropolis, that of Jakha (Diakha), on the 
Bafing, a wibutary of the Senegal, in the gold-bearing 
region of Bambuk. Suwari and Diakha were in their 
turn the points of reference for the foundation of the 
great religious and pacific lineage which during sub- 
sequent centuries was to spread its influence over the 
territories of Senegambia and bore the name of this 
colony of Ja: the Jakhanke. For his part, I. Wilks has 
studied, in Ghana and in the Ivory Coast, a total of 
34 Maliki chains of transmission (¢snad) of Malinke/Jula 
(or Dyula) karamoko (teachers) of this region which also 
originated with al-Hadjdj Salim Suwari. Thus through 
these multiple channels of transmission, Ja extended 
its influence over the totality of learned lineages in 
this part of West Africa. 

Cultural and linguistic transfers were accomplished 
without any difficulty in these scholarly networks, which 
were themselves merged and blended, in the same 
families, even in the same individuals, with the com- 
mercial networks. A generic name, that of Wangara, 
which features in the Arabic sources, denotes these 
circles specialising in commerce, These Wangara were 
the precursors of the migrants and traders who were 
to be known at a later stage, in the world of the 
Malinke and in neighbouring countries, by the name 
of Jula. The Wangara did not belong to a single eth- 
nic group: the term is generic and is applied to all 
those who shared the same way of life, but it is clear 
that the “hard core” was constituted by the Soninke 
and the Malinke, in other words by the inheritors of 
the first two empires, who were subsequently to be 
joined by some of the Songhay (the Askiya Muhammad 
was himself of Soninke origin). With their facility of 








movement, these Wangara radiated within the inte- 
rior of these empires, then further and further afield 
in different directions, particularly towards the Hausa 
(currently northern Nigeria), the known history of which, 
in the context of central Sudan, comes into existence 
around the 14th century. 

The scholarly city par excellence during this period 
was Timbukta. Founded in the early 6th/12th century 
by Tuareg tribes, it rapidly became, on account of 
its position at the gateway to the desert and in prox- 
imity to the river Niger, a commercial outpost of the 
first importance. The known history of the Muslim 
community of Timbukti dates from the 8th/14th cen- 
tury. In 753-4/1352-3, when Ibn Battiita visited the 
place (on two occasions), it was still a small town, 
principally inhabited by Masia Berbers of the desert. 
He noted, however, the tombs of two Muslim Arabs 
who had followed Mansa Misa after his return from 
the pilgrimage: a merchant of Alexandria, who died 
in 734/1334, and Abia Ishak al-Ghamiati al-Sahili, an 
Andalusian who had begun his career as a notary in 
Granada, and, following his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places, had accompanied Mansa Misa to Mali, becom- 
ing his confidential adviser and his architect. Al-Sahilt 
built a palace for the sovereign in the capital (reckoned 
to be Niani, on the upper Niger), and possibly the 
great mosque of Timbuktu, and is credited with hav- 
ing introduced the Sudanese style of architecture. He 
subsequently settled in Timbukti, where he died in 
747/1346. Passing under control of the Songhay, after 
the turbulent reign of Sonni ‘Ali, Timbuktti reached 
its zenith under the Ashiya. Dominated by a few major 
families incorporating all the ethnic groups of the 
region (Berber and Negro), such as that of the Akit, 
to which Ahmad Baba belonged, it became the prin- 
cipal centre of Islamic learning in this part of Africa. 

A scholar of the Mashnk was serving then as an 
intermediary in this transmission of knowledge: the re- 
nowned Egyptian encyclopaedist Djalal al-Din al-Suyiti 
(d. 911/1505 [g.v.]). Al-Suyiti did not visit Sudan, 
but he became the favoured spokesman for Sudanese 
persons passing through Cairo on the pilgrimage route 
or in search of education. Thus at the end of the 
9th/15th century, he had welcomed the Askiya4 Muham- 
mad, with whom he maintained a correspondence. It 
was he who was responsible for the very rapid dif- 
fusion of copies of the Tafsir al-Djalalayn (commentary 
on the Kuran, completed in 870/1465), of which al- 
Suyiti himself was one of the co-authors, and which 
achieved classic status to the south of the Sahara. A 
judicial work of great importance also reached west- 
ern Sudan, by way of Timbukti, during the same 
period. This was the Mukhtasar of al-Khalil b. Ishak 
[g.v.], a well-known summary of Maliki jurisprudence. 
By the end of the 9th/i5th century, a range of stud- 
ies was thus firmly established in this town. 

In the absence of madrasas as such, the education 
provided in Timbuktt was based on various initia- 
tives, mosque-schools in particular, the best known 
being that of Sankore. This mosque attracted large 
numbers of students and teachers. It was directed by 
the imam, who was often also the kddi of the city. 
Two inter-related families, the Akit and the Anda ag- 
Muhammad, both of Tuareg origin, supplied Sankora 
with its principal teachers. The fact that the Mukhtasar 
(composed before 776/1374} was introduced so late 
underlines what had long been the provincial nature 
of Timbukta, as a local centre. But once it was fully 
developed, the scholars of the town and of the loop 
of the Niger, who kept themselves informed by means 
of cross-desert traffic and seized every opportunity to 
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consult visiting intellectuals, had no doubt attained a 
very respectable level of competence by the standards 
of the period, which was that of a literature of text- 
books accompanied by abundant glosses (hawash?) and 
commentaries (ghurith). 

Another cultural aspect of Islamisation which 
deserves mention is the aspiration of scholars and of 
royal dynasties towards noble, i.e. eastern, origins. The 
Islamised dynasty of Ghana, as has been seen, declared 
its descent from al-Hasan b. ‘Ali; the Keita of Mali 
claimed descent from Bilal, the Prophet’s muezzin; 
and the Sefuwa of Kanem claimed Sayf b. Dhi Yazan 
(g.v.], a Yemeni hero, as their ancestor. Many other 
examples could be given. The shurafa’ [q.v.] (pl. of 
sharif), reputedly of the blood of the Prophet, were 
endowed for this reason with unequalled prestige. The 
Ta’rtkh al-Fattash relates how Mansa Misa made efforts 
to attract authentic shurafa’ to his court, but succeeded 
in adding to his entourage only a few freedmen of 
the tribe of Kuraysh, while the Aska Muhammad, 
for his part, was able to recruit a nephew of “the 
prince of Mecca”, Mawlay al-Sakli, who took up resi- 
dence in Timbukti in 925/1519. The history of these 
events is evidently apologetic, but it shows by what 
symbolic means the West African Islamic community 
was then seeking to take its place in the umma and 
to obtain titles of recognition and legitimacy which 
would be accepted in the central lands of the Arab 
world. The significance attached to these contacts with 
the East also illustrates the growing importance of 
Egypt in the African Islamic world. Until the 8th/ 
14th century, the Maghrib, the first progenitor of 

’ western Sudan, held the advantage. From the time 
of the pilgrimage of Mansa Misa, Egypt, which since 
the Fatimids and the fall of the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
had become the metropolis of Sunnism, occupied a 
central position, reinforced by its status as a necessary 
stage on the pilgrimage route. Islamised Western Sudan 
henceforward was following, more or less, the Egyptian 
model. 

Sifism and the brotherhoods 

In the mediaeval period, the brotherhoods had not 
yet effectively penetrated the Sahelo-Sudanese realm, 
but saintly individuals and bearers of Siiff ideas were 
beginning to make their appearance across the desert. 
The Kadiriyya [g.v.] was the first brotherhood to be- 
come widely diffused to the south of the Sahara. 

- Claims or reconstructions contained in KadirT sources 
have led some authors to adopt a fairly early chronol- 
ogy, for example making al-Maghili (ca. 900/1500), 
a vehicle of this farika. These interpretations are no 
longer considered valid. The history of the Kadiriyya 
in the Sahara and in western Sudan is closely linked 
to the destiny of the Kunta [¢.v.], an Arabised nomadic 
group which made its adherence to this doctrine one 
of the foundations of its power. The Kunta probably 
emerged in the 9th/15th or 10th/16th century, in the 
western Sahara between Adrar and Sakiya al-Hamra’. 
They considered themselves the descendants of Sidi 
Ahmad al-Bakkay (d. 920/1514). Shortly after their 
formation, the Kunta split into two branches, one re- 
maining in the west, the other migrating to the region 
north of the loop of the Niger in the early 12th/18th 
century. It was there, at the end of the same century, 
that Sidi al-Mukhtar (1142-1226/1729-1811) became 
the first individual definitely known to have been asso- 
ciated with the Kadiriyya, serving as the brotherhood’s 
shaykh and winning renown throughout the region. 
But Safi influences must have crossed the desert before 
the institutionalisation of the Kadiriyya. This period 
of “Sifism without brotherhood” is one of the most 








obscure phases in the history of African Islam. A case 
investigated recently by H.T. Norris is that of a holy 
man of Air, arriving from the Mashrik ca. 900/1500, 
a semi-legendary figure known by the name of Sid 
Mahmud al-Baghdadi, who was killed at some time 
during the first half of the 10th/16th century on the 
orders of the sultan of Agadés and the /fiukaha’ of his 
court. Al-Baghdadi, whose teaching has been preserved 
by an oral tradition put into writing at a later stage, 
principally taught the recitation of the dhikr and the 
practice of khakwa (solitary retreat). He left a community 
and disciples, whose traces were to survive for some 
time. In any case, in 898/1493, thus even before the 
supposed arrival of the holy man, an educated Berber 
of the region informed al-Suyit? of the practice of 
khalwa in the region of Air and asked for his opinion 
on the subject. Al-Suyiiti saw no cause for concern, 
but the innovation was sufficiently substantial to induce 
Ahmad Baba, a century later in 1024/1616, making 
explicit reference to the “heretics of al-Baghdadi”, to 
denounce the excesses of the dhikr and to authorise 
the persecution of its practitioners. It also seems that 
the Kel al-Sik, Tuareg scholars from the crossroads- 
town of Tadmakkat, who were dispersed between Niger 
and Air in the late 9th/15th century, were respon- 
sible for spreading Safi influence. But the time of the 
brotherhoods was yet to come, and these initial dev- 
elopments were confined to the world of Saharan 
scholars, Berbers for the most part. 
Conclusion 

The concept of western Sudan is applied especially, 
in history, to the mediaeval period. It is associated 
with the first penetration by Islam, with trans-Saharan 
trade and with the imperial political formations known 
as “Sudanese empires”. This western Sudanese space 
was subsequently the setting for new political expe- 
riences: re-activation of non-Muslim political systems 
(Bambara, Mossi), then, from the 17th century onward, 
principally at the instigation of Fulbe scholars, 
outbreak of a series of localised ¢jchdds, reformist move- 
ments which once again called into question the strat- 
egy of co-existence between Muslims and animist 
culture: 1138/1725-6, Futa Jalon, in Guinea; 1174/ 
1760, Futa Toro (Middle Senegal); 1804, foundation 
of the caliphate of Sokoto, in northern Nigeria; 1818, 
Masina, in Mali; 1852, al-Hadjdj ‘Umar, in Guinea- 
Mali-Senegal. Another period, other methods, another 
history. The term “Western Sudan”, which derived its 
origin and its pertinence from the external Arab view- 
point on an earlier period, then became too generic 
and inappropriate to denote a space where political 
differences were constantly accentuated, in contrast 
with the European conquest (from the mid-19th cen- 
tury) which was arising. 
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major languages of Bild al-Siidan. Although grammars 
and vocabularies of these languages (including SA) have 
been produced, they vary in terms of (1) quality of 
transcription and (2) authenticity of data. Sigismund 
Koelle’s Polyglotta Africana (1854) may serve as illus- 
trative. Although a pioneering work, it is an example 
of the former, since his description of Chadian and 
Shuwa Arabic [see souwa. 2.], among other problems, 
fails to mark gemination consistently. 

SCA is currently spoken as a first language by more 
than half of the Sudan’s population of 25.2 million 
(1990), and as a second or third language by many 
more. There are also Arabic-based pidgins and creoles 
used in the southern Sudan (e.g. Juba Arabic) which 
can be characterised by (1) the loss of the pharyngeals 
and emphatic consonants, which happens in other SA 
dialects, and (2) the reduction of morphology. 

SCA dialects are the least investigated ones in the 








entire Arab world due, in part, to the complicated 
history of the immigration of various Arab tribes and 
the Arabicisation and Islamicisation of the many eth- 
nic groups which initially utilised Arabic as a lingua 
franca and then adapted it as a primary language. 
The aforementioned situation can be illustrated by 
taking the case of the multilingual inhabitants of the 
Niiba Hills, who are surrounded by SCA [see Nnosa. 3]. 
A shift has occurred from the autochthonous tribal 
language to SCA via contact with the superstratum. 
Moreover, when villagers, who have moved to the 
larger towns and cities thereby acquiring SCA, return 
home, their newly-acquired SCA skill seemed to contri- 
bute to a higher prestige, often associated with higher- 
paying jobs, which has, in turn, influenced others to 
shift to it. 

The most thoroughly studied variety of SCA after 
the Khartoum-Omdurman dialect is that of the camel- 
breeding Shukriyya, who number between 150,000 
and 300,000 and inhabit the Butana between the 
Atbara and the Blue Nile. Although they trace their 
ancestry back to Arabia and Dja‘far b. Abr Talib, 
their dialect is not Arabian. SCA does have some 
common isoglosses with Arabian dialects, however, such 
as one of the genitival exponents in current use, hagg 
(another, bia‘, shows the close affinity with Egyptian 
Arabic). 

Historically speaking, many Arabic-speaking tribes 
came to the Sudan from Egypt (e.g. the Dja‘aliyyin) 
and the Hidjaz (e.g. the Djuhayna). Among the for- 
mer, it is possible today to subgroup the Shaykiyya, 
Rubatab, Mirafab, Dja‘aliyyin, Kawahla, and Rufa‘a; 
the latter can be divided among the Shukriyya, Dju- 
hayna, Hassaniyya, Hawawir, Kababish, Hamid, Sa- 
lima, Hawazma, Messiriyya, Humr, Hamar, Rizaygat, 
Habbaniyya, Ta‘aysha, and Baggara. Whether Arabian 
features date back to the inner-Arabian conditions or 
occurred later inside the Sudan itself under the influ- 
ence of the Hilal and Sulaym groups remains unclear. 
In terms of dialect geography, however, four basic 
zones can be distinguished: (1) Northern, including 
the Arabic-speaking parts of Dongola; (2) Central, 
including Khartoum-Omdurman, the Gezira, and the 
country east of the Blue Nile; (3) Western, including 
the White Nile territory, Kordofan, and Darfir (the 
Baggara dialect constitutes a group by itself, how- 
ever); and (4) Southern, including the aforementioned 
pidgins and creoles. 

One of the most striking features of SCA dialects 
is the different vocabulary used. For instance, through- 
out the Sudan, one eats thin, round, flat bread called 
kisra or a thicker type thereof, gurrasa. These words 
are unknown in other parts of the Arab world unless 
the user is familiar with Sudanese cuisine. Typical 
other Sudanese lexemes include: fads, pl. kadasa ~ 
kadayis, also nydwa “cat”; bins “straw mat”; marfa‘tn 
“wolf; hyena”; ba‘iam “fox; jackal”; ‘angareb “bed”; 
karkab “wooden slippers”; wata ~ wata “earth”; 
kadritk “pig”; marisa “kind of alcoholic brew usually 
made of millet”; and gannab “sit”. SCA kafir “many, 
much” is a particularly good illustration of the close 
connection with Upper Egyptian kafir (cf. Cairene kiftr 
but Moroccan bezzaf or Gulf Arabic wadjid ~ wayid). 

Turning to the verbal realm, most SCA dialects use 
the verb masa, yams for “go”, whereas Egyptian and 
other Eastern dialects use rah, yirtth (Classical dahaba 
survives only in Yemen). Although the verb Guz or 
“yiz can be heard for “want” in the Sudan, this is 
probably best analysed as an Egyptianism. The 
authentic SCA active participle is dayir, a metathesised 
form of Classical form IV, ’araéda with aphaeresis. 
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Cf. SCA dayir Snu “what do you want?” for Egyptian 
‘Gwiz ee(h). It is Chadian and Nigerian Arabic ta/idor 
Sint “what do you want?” which should be directly 
compared with the aforementioned SCA expression 
proving that these dialects are basically extensions 
of SA. 

After Arabic, Hausa [9.v.] is the most important 
language of the Biléd al-Sidan. With 22 million first- 
language speakers and another 10 million second 
language users (1991), this West Chadic (Afroasiatic) 
language has supplanted over the centuries many other 
Chadic languages with fewer speakers. It is writ- 
ten today mainly in Latin script; however, Ajami (i.e. 
Arabic) writing is still used, befitting the many Arabic 
loanwords. 

Kanuri [g.v.] is the major language (Saharan sub- 
branch of Nilo-Saharan) of Borno State, Nigeria, with 
3.5 million speakers (1987). Like Hausa, it has a tra- 
dition of being written in Ajami script. There are 
100,000 speakers in Chad (1985); 56,500 in Cameroon 
(1982); and 50,000 in Niger (1991). It is used on radio 
and television, and has been able to supply loanwords 
to the languages of the area; e.g. Nigerian Arabic dugé 
“then, afterwards” has been borrowed from Kanuri dugé 
“first”. 

Fulfulde (Fula, Fulbe, Fulani [see FuLBE]} is spoken 
by 8.6% of the Nigerian population (7.6 million, 1991). 
It has four major Nigerian dialects: (1) Adamawa, 
spoken in Gongola State; (2) Kano-Katsina; (3) Bororro, 
in Bornu State; and (4) Sokoto. This Atlantic (Niger- 
Congo) language is spoken over a vast area since the 
Fulani are found in many countries, e.g. Mali has 
one million (1991). 

Songhay [see soncHaAy] (Nilo-Saharan) has 600,000 
speakers in Mali; 390,000 in Niger; 122,700 in Burkino 
Faso (all 1991). It continues to serve as an important 
trade language and is also being used as the language 
of primary school instruction. 

Another Nilo-Saharan language is Bagirmi [g.v.] 
(30,000 to 40,000 speakers, 1977), spoken in Chad 
and Nigeria. It was the language of the ancient Bagirmi 
Kingdom and has many second-language users. 

Wolof (Atlantic sub-branch of Niger-Congo [see 
SENEGAL. 1]) is spoken by 36% of the population of 
Senegal (1976) and 14.6% of the population of Gambia 
(1983). Together, the Gambian and Senegalese dialects 
have 3 million speakers (1987). Another 3 million 
speak it as a second language (1991). It is also used 
in Mali and Mauritania. 

Other important languages of this area include 
Tamasheq (Berber, Afroasiatic), Bambara and Man- 
dinka (both Mande, Niger-Congo). 

Bibliography: B. Grimes, ed., Ethnologue, Dallas 
1992; A.S. Kaye, Chadian and Sudanese Arabic in the 
light of comparatiwe Arabic dialectology, The Hague 1976; 
C. Mosely and R.E. Asher (eds.), Atlas of the world’s 
languages, London 1994; J. Owens, A grammar of 
Nigerian Arabic, Wiesbaden 1993; idem (ed.), Arabs 
and Arabic in the Lake Chad region, SUGIA, 14, spe- 
cial vol. 1993. . (AS. Kaye) 
SUDAYF s. MAYMUN, Arab poet of the 

2nd/8th century. 

Sudayf b. Mahran b. Maymiin, mawila of the 
Khuza‘a, or of the Banu ’Il-‘Abbas, or of the Bani 
Hashim, was born in Mecca during the final years 
of the Umayyad dynasty. From an early age he was 
a supporter of the Hashimites against the latter and 
was even, according to al-Isfahani, the leader of a 
sect, the Sudayfiyya, opposing a pro-Umayyad group 
organised by a certain Sayyab. After the seizure of 
power by the ‘Abbasids, Sudayf left Mecca for al- 











Hira, where he approached the caliph al-Saffah and 
tried without success to persuade him to slaughter 
certain remaining Umayyads. But following the revolt 
of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan b. ‘Alt 
[g.v.], known as al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, at Medina, and 
that of his brother Ibrahim at Basra, Sudayf openly 
sided with the ‘Alids against the ‘Abbasids, support- 
ing them with his poetry and with the money which 
he had previously accepted from the latter. However, 
after the failure of both these revolts Sudayf fled to 
Medina or to Mecca, appealing for pardon to the 
caliph al-Mansir. According to a source quoted by 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, this pardon was granted, but another 
source, generally considered more reliable, insists that 
the caliph rejected his approaches, took a personal 
dislike to him, and instructed one of his uncles, ‘Abd 
al-Samad b. ‘Ali or Dawid b. ‘Ali, then governors 
of Mecca and of Medina respectively, to assassinate 
him. One of them carried out this instruction in the 
year 147/764. 

Of a diwan of 30 folios, according to Ibn al-Nadim, 
composed by Sudayf b. Maymin, all that remains, 
or more accurately, all that Ridwan Mahdi al-‘Abbid 
has succeeded in collecting, is 20 fragments compris- 
ing a total of 99 verses, gleaned from numerous and 
diverse sources of which the most important, among 
ancient sources are: Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, and al- 
Isfahani, Aghani (6 fragments), Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘kd 
(6 fragments) and Ibn Kutayba, Shz‘r (4 fragments), 
and among modem or contemporary sources: al- 
San‘ani, Nasamat al-sahar, still in manuscript (5 frag- 
ments) and al-‘Amili, Ayan al-shia (13 fragments). As 
reconstructed, these 20 fragments are of unequal 
length. Only five can be regarded as kastdas, the other 
fifteen comprising between one and six verses. 

Sudayf employs eight metres. Foremost are kamil 
and khafif (5 fragments), followed by dasit (4 frag- 
ments), fawil (2 fragments), and finally, madid, wajir, 
ramal and mutakarib (1 fragment). For rhyme, eight let- 
ters are used: niin (5 times), ya’ (3 times), hamza, ra’ 
and ddd (twice) and finally a’, Aa’ and dal (once). 

Sudayf b. Maymiin addresses the principal themes 
of Arabic poetry. In fact, his diwdn includes three 
erotic fragments (nos. 7, 14 and 17) with a total length 
of 16 verses, a satirical fragment (no. 5, one verse), 
a laudatory fragment (no. 6, two verses) dedicated to 
a certain Djumahi, a dirge (no. 10, two verses) in 
which he laments over his “men”, probably meaning 
the Shi‘is, and finally and of the greatest importance, 
fifteen political fragments which could be placed under 
two major headings. Under the first heading are a 
number of fragments (no. 2, 18 verses, no. 11, 4 ver- 
ses and no. 13, 2 verses) in which Sudayf attacks the 
Umayyads, whom he describes as unjust and mis- 
guided, reproaching them in particular over the killing 
of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali and of Zayd b. al-Husayn. The 
fragments of the second category may also be divided 
into two groups. On the one hand, Sudayf addresses 
eulogies to the ‘Abbasids, noble guides and leaders, 
and especially to the caliph al-Saffah (no. 20, 7 verses, 
and no. 6, 8 verses), whom he describes a ‘“well- 
guided and supreme chief”; but on the other hand he 
attacks these same caliphs, especially after the revolt 
of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, and condemns them as impi- 
ous, proclaiming at the same time his allegiance to 
the ‘Alids, envisaging their recovery of the caliphate 
(no. 16, 9 verses). Finally, on account of his opposi- 
tion to the Umayyads and his virulent satires against 
the ‘Abbasids, whom he had previously praised, and 
his eulogies of the Hashimites and ‘Alids in particu- 
lar, Sudayf b. Maymiin is classed as a ShiT poet, 
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and consequently he was placed by Ibn Shahrashab 
(Ma‘alim al-‘ulama’, 151) among the Shu‘ara’ Ahi al-Bayt 
al-muktasidin and among the A‘ydn al-shi‘a by al-‘Amili. 
Bibliography: Among the works mentioned in 

the article, the most important are ‘Amili, Ayan al- 
shi‘a, xxxiv, 3-25; Ridwan Mahdi al-‘Abbid, Shi‘ 

Sudayf b. Maymiin, Nadjaf 1974. See also S. Moscati, 

Le massacre des Umayyades dans Uhistoire et dans les frag- 

ments poéiques, in ArO, xviii/4 (1950), 88-115, Prague 

1950; Taieb El Acheche, La poésie shi‘tte, thesis, 

Paris-Sorbonne 1988, unpubl. 

(Tams Ev ACHECHE) 

SUDAYR [see supayri]. 

SUDAYRI (at-SapArA), the name of one of 
the most prestigious clans of the al-Dawasir 
[g.v.]. They derive their name from Sudayr (or Sadayr), 
a northernmost district of Nadjd, in modern Saudi 
Arabia, north of the valley of al-‘Atk [9.v.]. Wadi 
Sudayr, known as Batin al-Sudayr, runs northwest of 
al-Riyad. In recent centuries they ruled in the oases 
of al-‘Awda, Djaladjil, al-Madjma‘a, al-Ghat and 
Sudayra, the latter being the name of one of the 
sweet water wells of Hafar al-‘Atk. Ever since the 
13th/19th century, their name has been intimately 
associated with the Al Su‘tid [¢.v.]. 

Bibliography: J.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian 

Gulf; °?Oman and Central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, 

repr. Farnborough 1970, IIB, 1634-42; H.St,J. 

Philby, The heart of Arabia. A record of travel and explo- 

ration, 2 vols., London 1922, index s.v.; idem, Arabian 

jubilee, London 1952, Appendix III. Genealogy of 
the Sudairi family; R. Bayly Winder, Saudi Arabia 
in the nineteenth century, London-New York 1965, index 

s.v.; British Admiralty, A handbook of Arabia, London 

1946, 367. (E. van Donzet) 

AL-SUDDI, IsmA‘It 8. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN, a mawld 
of Zaynab bt. Kays b. Makhrama, was a popular 
preacher in Kifa, who is said to have died in 
127/745. His reputation as a transmitter of prophetic 
traditions was a matter of dispute. The opinions of 
the ng@jal [g.v.] experts ranged all the way from neu- 
tral (salih [9.v.], la ba’s bihi) to mendacious (kaghdhab). 
His role in isnéds [q.v.] supporting canonical tradi- 
tions is minimal anyway and entirely artificial, ie. he 
cannot be held responsible for it. His political stance 
(tashayyu‘) may be distilled from the accusation that 
he, at one time, had slighted the two shaykks Abi 
Bakr and ‘Umar. His fame lay in his alleged exper- 
tise in Kur’an exegesis, which seems to be reflected 
in his nisba-cum-lakab al-Suddi. He acquired this name 
because he used to sit on the threshold (Ar. sudda) of 
the great mosque, where he is said to have gathered 
people around him. His contemporary al-Sha‘bi [¢.v.] 
thought absolutely nothing of his exegetical expertise. 
Ibrahim al-Nakha‘t [¢.v.] described his exegesis as 
popular (éafsir al-kawm). In al-Tabari’s Tafsir, countless 
exegetical remarks ascribed to al-Suddi can be found 
and could conceivably be brought together in a vol- 
ume. Whether such a compilation would allow con- 
clusions as to a certain bias or predilection on his 
part, if any, has as yet to be established. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Karim al-San‘ani, al-Ansab, 

vii, 109-10; Mizzi, Tahdkib al-kamal, iii, 132-8; Ibn 

Hadjar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, i, 313-14; Tabari, Tafsir, 

passim. (G.H.A. JuynBoLt) 

SUDI, Aumep (mod. Tkish. Ahmet, and sometimes 
referred to, incorrectly it seems, as Mehmet), also 
known as Sidi-yi (or Ahmed-i) Bosnawi, Ottoman 
scholar noted as a commentator on the dwan of 
Hafiz [q.v.], the Gulistén and Bustan of Sa‘di [g.v.], and 
other Persian works. He was born in Bosnia at Sudiéi 


(whence his nisba), a village near the town of Foéa 
which, being better known, some sources give as his 
birthplace. His birthdate is unknown, as are the names 
of his parents and other details of his family beyond 
the fact that he remained unmarried, a remark in his 
commentary on the dwdn of Hafiz stating that, like 
Jesus, he never took a wife (Nazif M. Hoca, Sédé. 
Hayah, eserleri ve tki risdlesi’nin metni, Istanbul 1980, 15). 
The date given for his death varies from 1000/ 
1592-3 to after 1006/8 May 1598 (op. cit., 16), but 
it is known that he was buried at the Yusuf Pasha 
mosque in Aksaray, although the whereabouts of his 
tombstone is not known, it having been removed dur- 
ing the course of roadworks. Assumed to have adhered 
to the Hanafi law school, a charge that he suppressed 
from the Hafiz corpus some poems of Shi‘t sympa- 
thy seems to have been disproved by lack of such 
poems in the earliest mss. [see HAFIz]. 

Siidi’s early schooling is assumed to have been in 
Foéa, while his commentary on the Gulistin includes 
a reference to study in Sarajevo, and he is thought 
to have continued his education in Istanbul, to which 
city (like others from Bosnia) he came during the 
ascendency of the Bosnian-born Sokullu Mehmed Pasha 
[¢.v.]. He visited Erzurum, and studied with Muslih 
al-Din al-Lari [see au-LART] at Amid in Diyarbekir 
before going to Damascus (where he read Sa‘di’s Gulis- 
tan with the poet Halim-i Shirwani), Baghdad, Nadjaf 
and Kifa, and undertook the Hadjd. He comments 
on the places he visited, complaining, e.g. about an 
ignorance of Persian and good Arabic among the peo- 
ple of Baghdad, and describing the mosques and tombs 
of Kifa as in ruins. He did not visit Persia itself, but 
everywhere sought to widen his knowledge of Persian, 
not only through contact with scholars but, according 
to his own statements, discussing difficult passages from 
Hafiz and Sa‘di with such people as Persian mer- 
chants who were men of both trade and learning. 

Returning to Istanbul, he undertook further study 
before becoming a teacher to the ghilman-i khassa in the 
household of Ibrahim Pasha (d. 942/1636) (on Ibrahim 
Pasha and the ghulam system, see GHULAM. iv, at 1087a) 
one of whom, Mostarli Derwish Pasha (d. 1012/1603 
[see DERWISH PASHA]) was to mention Siidi in the pre- 
face to his Murdd-name. 

Sudi’s recension of the Diwan of Hafiz (3 vols., Balak 
1250/1834) is said to have been produced at the sug- 
gestion of Muhammad b. Badr al-Din Muhyr ’I-Din 
al-Munshi of Akhisar [see ak HISAR (b)]. Considered 
authoritative and outshining earlier works by Shem‘T 
and Siriri (see Ritter, in ZA art. H@fiz), it was used for 
editions by Persian scholars as well as for studies 
by Western orientalists. His ms@/es on the second bayt 
of the first ghazal in the diwan of Hafiz and on one 
bayt of Sa‘di’s Gudstan are included in the study by 
Nazif Hoca (see above). The former is shown by Rypka 
(History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 103) as an 
exception to the usual approach of the old comment- 
ators, who stressed only the intellectual content of 
Persian poetry rather than its formal aspect, which 
they regarded as self-evident (see also Browne, LHP, 
iii, 299, 302). 

Bibliography: For titles in addition to those men- 
tioned in the article, see Hoca’s work, on which 
this article draws broadly for biographical detail; 
and see also Mustafa Ozkan, Mahmiid 6. Kadé?i Man- 
yas Giilistan terciimesi. Giris—inceleme—metin—sézliik, 
Ankara 1992. _(KaTHLEEN BurriLt} 
SUDJAN RAY BHANDARI, or Sudjan Singh 

Dhir, Munshi (flor. in the second half of the 11th/17th 
century and the early part of the 12th/18th century 
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under the Mughal emperor Awrangzib [9.v.]), Hindu 
chronicler of Muslim India and compiler of 
collections of inska’ [g.v.] literature. The name 
Sudjan (probably not to be taken as Sandjan, as in 
the EI article) comes from a Hindi word meaning 
“well informed, wise, intelligent”, according to Storey. 

Very little is known of his life and career, apart 
from what he tells us in his books or what has been 
added to the manuscripts of them by their copyists. 
In the preface to his history (see 1. below), he states 
that he was by profession a munshi or secretary in the 
civil and financial administration of the Mughal empire, 
that he was born at Batala (in the Girdaspir District) 
in the Pandjab and that he visited Kabul, probably 
Thatta and the Pindjawr Garden at the foot of the 
Himalayas. 

He is the author of: 

1. The Khulasat al-tawarikh, completed in 1107/ 
1695-6. It is a history of India from the earliest times 
to the accession of Awrangzib in 1069/1659, with his 
narrative ending in 1068/1658. He based it on a 
number of historical works in Persian, which he enu- 
merates. It claims only to be, as its title says, an 
“epitome of histories”, but is of interest as being writ- 
ten by a Hindu. It also contains a valuable geogra- 
phical section, with particular information about the 
Pandjab. Much of the Khulasa was incorporated in 
the Styar al-muta’akhkhirin of Ghulam Husayn Khan 
Tabataba’i [¢.v.], written shortly afterwards, and in 
the Akhbar-i Mahabbat of Nawwab Mahabbat Khan. 
A free Urdu adaptation of the earlier part of the 
Khulasa, on the geography of India and on the Hindu 
Radjas of Dihli, was made in 1219-20/1804-5 by the 
Urdu poet Mir Shir ‘Ali “Afsiis” [9.0.]. The Khulasa 
was edited by M. Zafar Hasan, lith. Dihli 1918; sec- 
tions are tr. in Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 
viii, 5-12, and by Jadunath Sarkar in The India of 
Aurangzib (topography, statistics and roads)..., Calcutta 
1901. See on the Khulasa, H. Beveridge, The Khaldsat- 
at-Tawarikh, or Essence of History, in JRAS (1894), 733- 
68 (1895), 211; Storey, i, 453-8. 

2. The Khuldsat al-insha@’? and the Khulasat al-makatb, 
two collections of mskd’ or ornate official prose by 
Persian and Indo-Muslim authors, compiled in the 
1690s and so far unpublished. See Storey, iii/2, E. 
Omate prose, 318. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(MowamMeD Suari-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

AL-SUDJDJA, apparently the name of an idol of 
the pre-Islamic Arabs. 

In a marginal addition to Ibn al-Kalbi’s K. al-Asnam 
(ed. Klinke-Rosenberger, 2), the following hadith is 
given: “Fulfill your legal alms obligations, for God 
has freed you from al-Sudjdja and al-Badjdja” (miss- 
ing from the Concordance). The commentator says that 
al-Sudjdja was an idol. As for al-Badjdja, this is the 
blood drawn from an incision (fasid) of a camel’s 
vein, on which the Arabs used to feed in times of 
dearth. But according to T“A, ii, 6, al-Badjdja was 
an idol too. In this case, the second part of the tra- 
dition would have the following meaning “... for God 
has freed you from al-Sudjdja and al-Badjdja” (in 
regard to whom you used to have to pay a tenth on 
herds or make sacrifices; in future, these should be 
made to God). 

A variant of this fadith (equally missing from the 
Concordance) mentions a third idol, al-Djabha, which 
denotes at the same time, in addition to the sense of 
“forehead”, a pre-Islamic idol, a lunar mansion, the 
moon itself, horses (ike al-sudjga), humiliation, the 
leading men of a tribe and, finally, the persons respon- 











sible for levying money for a ransom or a debt (T“A, 
ix, 383). The name of this idol is found in another 
tradition, together with two other names of deities, 
“No alms payment is due to al-Djabha, al-Nukhkha 
or al-Kus‘a” (ibid., v, 484, ii, 285). 

Bibliography: Given in the article; other refs. 
in T. Fahd, Le panthéon de U’Arabie Centrale a la veille 
de Vhégire, Paris 1968, 51-2. But see also W. Atallah, 
De quelques prétendues idoles Bagga, Sugga, etc., in Arabica, 
xx (1973), 160-7, who questions whether these words 
refer to idols and interprets them as relating to 
stages of an animal sacrifice. (T. Fann) 
SUEZ [see at-suways]. 

SUF (Ar. Wadi Sif, nisba Safi, pl. Sawafa, vulgo 
Suafa), a group of oases in south-eastern 
Algeria, termed by the French (since 1885) Annexe 
@El Oued, after its chef-lieu al-Wad. With its nomadic 
periphery, it covers an area of ca. 80,000 km’, stretch- 
ing along the Tunisian border from the Djarid to the 
approaches of Ghadames. Most of it is sand dunes 
forming part of the Great Oriental Erg, the remainder 
is flat, stony terrain (safn, lit. “plate”) and several salt 
marshes (sabkha, shat). Villages and palm groves occupy 
only a fraction of the whole. Though of difficult access 
(hence its use as a refuge), it was never really isolated, 
thanks to its role as a link between Tunisia (Nafta) 
and pre-Saharan Algeria (Tuggurt, Tamasin, Biskra). 
The settled area comprises nine older villages (founded 
before the 17th century), divided in three groups: 
Kmar (vocalisation uncertain, Fr. spelling Guémar) 
and Taghzit in the north-west; Kuinin and Tiksabt 
in the south-west; Zkiim (spelling uncertain; Fr. spelling 
Zgoum), Bahima, Dabila and Sidi ‘Awn in the 
north-east; and al-Wad in the centre. The number of 
their inhabitants ranges from 880 (Sidi ‘Awn) to ca. 
13,000 (al-Wad) (Nadler 1957, 24). There are a dozen 
newer villages, including the Amish group in the south 
and temporary camp sites (nazlat). The global 
population of the Sif has soared from 17,629 (?) in 
1883 to ca. 120,000 in 1966 (Kielstra 1987, 11). About 
one-third of these are nomads, but the distinction 
between them and the settlers is not clear-cut: most 
nomads own palm groves and spend there the harvest 
season, while many villagers raise flocks. Demographic 
pressure and poor harvests entail emigration, mostly 
to Tunisia (36,000 in 1955; Vanney 1960, 177). 

Origins. The aborigines of the Stuf were pre- 
sumably Berbers, but the main ethnic components in 
the Islamic period are the ‘Adwan and the nomadic 
Triid. According to the Kitab al-‘Adwani (see Bibl.), the 
former claimed descent from a Makhziimi who came 
with the first Islamic conquest, while the latter arrived 
near the end of the 14th century and considered 
themselves as part of Sulaym. After initial clashes 
between the two, a modus vivendi was reached though 
political opposition remained. 

Economy. The basis of the Sifi economy is the 
date palm. Its cultivation differs from that practised 
elsewhere [see NAKHL and TAMR] in two respects: 
(a) the tree is planted in a funnel-like excavation (ghawt, 
pl. ghitan) at a depth enabling its roots to reach the 
groundwater; hence no need of irrigation, but of 
sisyphean labour to keep the sand out; and (b) with 
the lowering of the water table, the tree, in order to 
survive, must be lowered too—an arduous and risky 
operation. The palm groves produce several varieties 
of dates, such as the famous deglet niir (5.3% of the 
total, for export only) and the soft dates, ghars (78% 
of the total, the staple food of the Suafa). The total 
number of trees went up from 154,000 in 1883 to 
441,000 in 1930 (Cauvet 1934, 93). Vegetables, too, 
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are grown in the ghawts, as well as snuff tobacco. 
Cereals must be imported. Livestock is raised mostly 
by the nomads. Textiles produced include burnuses, 
ha’ iks and carpets. A supplement of income is provided 
by smuggling (notably of gunpowder). A closed chapter 
in the Siifi economy is the black slave trade and 
slavery, which only stopped completely as late as 1922 
(Leselle 1955, 20). 

Islam in the Sif. The Suafa are Malikis. The 
Fatimid and Kharidjite heresies left no trace in the 
Sif, and much the same applies to the 16th-century 
maraboutic Shabbiyya. Only the implantation of three 
major Sufi orders, the RahmAniyya, the Tidjaniyya 
and the KaAdiriyya [g.vv.] in the 19th century and the 
rivalry between the latter two, has made religion a 
prime factor in Sifi life and politics. The Rahmanis 
were the first to found a lodge at al-Wad (1815). By 
1858 they had some 10,000 members. Next came the 
Tidjanis, who founded a lodge at Kmar, an extension 
of Tamalhat at Tamasin in the Righ valley. Being 
staunch collaborators of the French, they enjoyed their 
trust and favour, but the two main lodges at ‘Ayn 
Madi and Tam4sin were long divided over the 
supreme headship of the order. The Kadiriyya became 
active in the Suf thanks to two brothers from Nafta, 
al-Hashimi and al-Imam, who built two lodges in the 
Amish area (1887, 1892). The Kadiris were welcomed 
by the Rahmanis, but the Tidjanis took an un- 
favourable view of the new competitor. Thus began 
a 30-year long rivalry (1895-1924), which divided the 
Sif into two camps. To bolster his position, al-Hashimi 
likewise offered his services to the French, who, though 
mistrustful, used him to expand their Saharan trade, 
check smuggling and obtain information on the Turks 
and the Saniisis. When he incited his followers against 
the French, he was banished to Tunisia (1918). After 
the demise of both his Tidjani rival and his own one 
(1923), their successors made peace (1924), but the 
rise of the Orthodox Reform movement [see IsLAH. i. 
and saxaFryya] threatened the entire maraboutic estab- 
lishment. By 1932, the Saf was again divided into 
two blocs, for and against the Reformists. The Kadiri 
chief ‘Abd al-‘Aziz denounced the marabouts and 
joined the AUMA (Algerian ‘Ulama’ Assoc.) in 1937, 
which prompted Ibn Badis to spread the reformist 
gospel in the Saf (Pigoreau 1954, 36). Despite their 
success, the membership of the three orders did not 
diminish: in 1945 it averaged 15,000 for each (Kielstra 
1987, 14). 

Religious differences were not the only ones to 
divide the Sif. It was also plagued by tribal alliances 
based on enmity between neighbouring villages [see 
sAFF]. These factions became involved in regional 
rivalries: between Tuggurt and Tamasin, the Bi-“Ukkaz 
and the Ben Gana. From this involvement, the Sif 
profited little and suffered much in terms of human 
losses and material damage. Its submission to the 
French (1854) was followed by 16 uneventful years, 
marred by exactions of French-appointed ka’ids. 
France’s defeat at the hands of Prussia stimulated 
uprisings in the Constantinois (1871), including a 
bloody attack on Kmar by a religious agitator called 
Ba Shisha. When the pax gallica was restored, France 
imposed direct rule on the Sif (1877). Two former 
khalifas of the Trid, Hammt Misa and Ahmad ben 
Tuati, were appointed ka’ids, but they no longer 
enjoyed the autonomy which tribal leaders had 
possessed before. There was a silent agreement between 
them and the Tidjanis as to their respective spheres 
of influence, but after the Great War both religious 
and secular leadership lost their political basis. Only 








the old merchant families kept their status, and, by 
providing their sons with a modern education, qualified 
them as bureaucrats in independent Algeria (Kielstra 
1987, 23). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): anon., Kitab al-‘Adwani (the only written 
Arabic source on the pre-colonial history of the 
Sif, undated and partly legendary; partial tr. L.C. 
Féraud, Constantine 1868); L.C. Féraud, Le Sahara 
de Constantine. Notes et souvenirs, Algiers 1887, 149-71; 
G. Cauvet, Notes sur le Souf et les Souafa, Algiers 
1904, 44-114; idem, La culture du palmier au Souf, in 
R. Afr, Wii (1914), 29-87; H. Duveyrier, Sahara 
algérien et tunisien. Fournal de route, Paris 1905; 
K. Boukhari, Traditions du Souf; in CHEAM, cxix, 
doc. 2658 (1953); J. Pigoreau, Les confréries religieuses 
dans l’Annexe d’El Oued, in ibid., cvii, doc. 2503 (1954) 
(important); C. Bataillon, Le Souf, Algiers 1955; 
Leselle, Les noirs du Souf, in CHEAM, cvi, doc. 2492 
(1955); P. Nadler, Le Souf, in ibid., cxxiv, doc. 2723 
(1957); J.R. Vanney, Note sur l’émigration des Souafa, 
in Bull. Liaison Sah., no. 38 (June 1960). 177-81; 
J. Abun Nasr, The Tyaniyya, London, 1965, index, 
s.v. Suf, Gummar, A. Najah, Le Souf des oasis, Algiers, 
1970; N. Kielstra, The decline of tribal organization in 
the Souf (S.E. Algeria), in ROMM, xl (1987/3), 11-24 
(illuminating). (P. Srnar) 
SUF (4), the wool of sheep (sha’, da’n). The 

hair sheared from other animals is named differently; 
wabar denotes camels’ hair, shat the wool of goats 
(Gubbat shiGr, a gown made from goats’ hair, see al- 
Suyiti, Yaylasan, no. 114). The radical s-w-f is known 
from pre-Talmudic Hebrew in the sense of “bundle 
of wool” (Tosafia). Sif is mentioned in several pre- 
Islamic contexts, but in the Kuran only once in the 
plural form (aswaf), in XVI, 82/80. 

Sheep breeding (aswaf mu‘barat al-nta‘, the thick wool 
of sheep pasturing freely, in al-Tabari, iii, 1848 1. 3; 
cf. Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak‘at Siffin, 30 1. 16; al-Djahiz, 
Hayawan, iii, 364 |. 3) and wool spinning (ghazi al- 
nisa’, TA, x, 315 1. 22) were ubiquitous among the 
Arab tribes during the Djahiliyya and in the semi- 
arid zones in the Mediterranean countries during early 
Islam and later, these regions being unfit for inten- 
sive agriculture but suitable for the herds of the 
Bedouins which roamed in these lands. Thus sheep 
flocks were a symbol of richness. Nevertheless, with 
the development of Islamic civilisation, the nomads’ 
tents were replaced by houses and palaces, and the 
use of luxury fabrics and furs (farwa) grew. It seems 
that due to this development, the use of wool acquired 
among the Muslims of the caliphal period an image 
of coarse cloth (Gibab ahi al-baddiya, in Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazam viii, 84 1. 10). 

Market demand stimulated commerce in wool and 
encouraged partnership between Bedouins and sed- 
entary people (U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine, 
doc. 46) as well as long-distance land (al-Mukaddasi, 
145 Il. 13-14) and maritime trade in wool (Gil, A Ais- 
tory of Palestine 634-1099, Cambridge 1992, 251 doc. 
458 ll. 15-16) Documents from 1|5th-century Morocco 
deal with commerce between that country and Portugal 
(Sources inédites de Vhistoire du Maroc, 1*° série, Portugal, 
i, 314, 581, iii, 260). 

Wool was spun (ghazala) into raw material (R.B. 
Serjeant, Islamic textiles, Beirut 1972, 72, 92, 80; S.D. 
Goitein, A Mediterranean society, iv, 126-7). It was used 
in the manufacture of baja’in al-nhal (saddle linings), 
rahl min sha‘r wa-siif (camel’s saddle made from goats’ 
hair and wool) fanbal (rug made of coarse wool, in 
Sources inédites de Vhistoire du Maroc, \** série, Portugal, 
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i, 44), carpets, bisdt, farsh (or fursh); and in the gar- 
ment industries in a variety of woollen clothes (thiyab 
al-sif): abiya (woollen cloaks), duskt (woollen wraps), 
aksiya (clothes; kisa”? min sif (in al-Baladhuri, Ansad, 
iv/4, 86 |. 8), athwab (woollen robes), kilal (veils), gubba 
(gown) and za‘bit (woollen garment); see further, LiBAs. 

In local markets different qualities of wool and felt 
(ubuid [g.v.]) were on sale; these were manufactured 
in a variety of colours (Ibn Bassam, Nihdyat al-rutba 
Si talab al-hisba, 197). 

Wool-makers or sellers (sawwdaf, al-Kasimi, Dicton- 
naire des métiers damascains, ii, 275) are mentioned in 
towns (Goitein, op. cit. i, 105, 419, nn. 37-9; Maya 
Shatzmiller, Labour in the medieval islamic world, Leiden 
1994, 120, 123) as well as in the countryside, among 
sedentary people as well as pastoralists. 

The assumption of E. Ashtor (Les dainages dans l’Onent 
mediéval, 1976, 673 ff., repr. in his Studies on the Levantine 
trade, London 1978) that the system of wool manu- 
facturing in the Islamic Near East declined due to the 
dumping of European exports, remains to be proved. 
Thus, for example, one of the guilds in Ottoman 
Jerusalem, a backwater provincial town, is named #4a°ifat 
al-bushtiyya or al-‘abawiyya, the wool craftmen’s asso- 
ciation (M. ‘Ata Allah, Watha’ik al-tawa’if al-hirfiyya, 
ii, 47-61; for trade in woollen clothes in the European 
lands of the Ottoman empire, cf. S. Faroqhi, Peasants, 
dervishes and traders, Variorum edns., Aldershot). 

Although wearing a woollen dress was a signal of 
poverty (marka‘a min sif = woollen rags, in Ibn Ilyas), 
of simplicity (al-Mas‘tidi, Murid, § 2537) and even of 
asceticism (djubbat siif kubrusiyya = a long outer garment 
open in the front, in al-Mukaddasi, 415 ll. 6-8; thiyab 
bid ghilaz = white, rough dress, in al-Mas‘tdi, op. cit., 
§ 2727), and Goldziher, among others, suggested the 
hypothesis of the possible association of sif and Sifism, 
there is nevertheless evidence for the use of wool in 
luxurious contexts (fawkdniyya mulawwana min al-sif al- 
nafis = a coloured robe made from expensive wool, 
al-Kalkashandi, Subh, iv, 40; Ashtor, Histoire des prix 
et des salaires, Paris 1969, 176, 344). 

Bibliography: See also Busul As‘ad, Information 
about costume in Arabic literature, M.A. thesis, The 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 1966, unpubl. 

(Y. FRENKEL) 

SUFFA [see AHL AL-suFFa]. 

SUFI [see Tasawwur]. 

AL-SUFISTA’IYYUN (a.), the Sophists, from the 
Greek word for a sophist, sophistés. At the heart of 
the Arabic references and discussions lies the Greek 
text of Aristotle, On sophistical refutations (Peri sophistikon 
elenkhon). Here sophistical refutations are defined as 
those arguments which go under the guise of refuta- 
tions but are, in fact, fallacious and should not be 
considered as refutations. A little further on in his 
text, Aristotle describes a sophist as one who capi- 
talises financially on wisdom which is apparent rather 
than real. Arabic forms of the words “sophist”, “sophis- 
tics” and “sophistry” do not appear in the Kur’an, 
and the latter does not know the Arabic mughdlata 
(“fallacy”) either. The translation history of Aristotle’s 
Sophistical refutations into Arabic is problematic, as F.E. 
Peters has shown. Several versions clearly existed and 
the work was known, and commented upon, by early, 
scholars as diverse as al-Kindi and Yahya b. ‘Adi. 
An abridgement is also known by Ibn Sina. The Syriac 
commentators, and more importantly, the Greek (Alex- 
andrian) commentators on Aristotelian logic identified 
nine branches, and their division was adopted by the 
Arabs. Sophistics, whose basic text was the Sophistical 
refutations, and which was called in Arabic al-Safsata 











or al-Mughalata, appeared as number seven in the tra- 
ditional list. This was its position, for example, in the 
encyclopaedic work of al-Kh“arazmi called Mafath al- 
‘uliim. Here, under the rubric “Seventh section on 
Sophistics”, the author briefly observes: “This Book 
is called Sophistics, a word meaning ‘arbitrary action’. 
The Sophist (a/-sifista’t) is one who exercises arbitrary 
judgement. The Book reports the causes of fallacies 
and how to be on one’s guard against them. The 
Sophists (al-siifista’iyyiin) are those who do not establish 
the real facts of a matter”. Al-Kindi, earlier, ranking 
the Sophistical refutations as the sixth, rather than the 
seventh, of the classical books of logic, similarly defined 
a sophist as “one who passes arbitrary judgement” 
(al-mutahakkim). The subject matter of the Sophistical 
refutations broadly dealt with fallacy in syllogistic dis- 
course. The great philosopher al-Farabi, whom Muhsin 
Mahdi has aptly characterised as “the Jmdm of logi- 
cians’, spoke of sophistry in the same breath as dialec- 
tic (gadal). Deborah Black notes that “Farabi sometimes 
links sophistry to widely-accepted premises, distin- 
guishing it from dialectic on the grounds that dialec- 
tic takes premises that are in fact widely-accepted, 
whereas sophistry takes those that only appear or are 
presumed to be so” (Logic and Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Poetics, 96, n. 129). In sum, we can identify, from 
all these definitions, a broad agreement in mediaeval 
Islamic thought about the meaning of the word “so- 
phist” and a general logical suspicion of those who 
engaged in sophistry. It is worth noting here, too, 
that several went further and added a religious dimen- 
sion to their discussions. Ibn al-Djawzi, for example, 
in his Talbis Iblis examined the Sophists (here, not in 
the technical logical meaning, but merely “scep- 
tics” in the epistemological sense, i.e. those who deny 
knowable essences; see on this, J. van Ess, Scepticism 
in Islamic thought, in Al-Abhath, xxi [1968], 1-18) as a 
source of heresy. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): The seminal work is, of course, Aristotle’s 
Peri sophistikin elenkhén, also known under the Latin 
title of De sophisticis elenchis. See E.S. Forster (ed.), 
Anstotle: On sophistical refutations [and other works], 
The Loeb Classical Library, London-Cambridge, 
Mass repr. 1965, for dual Greek-English text. See 
also Soheil M. Afnan, A philosophical lexicon in Persian 
and Arabic, Beirut 1969, s.vv. siifista’i, sifistika; 
Deborah L. Black, Logic and Anstotle’s Rhetoric and 
Poetics in medieval Arabic philosophy, Islamic Philosophy 
and Theology, Texts and Studies, ed. H. Daiber, 
vii, Leiden 1990; Kindi, Rasa’i al-Kindi al-falsaftyya, 
ed. M.A.H. Abii Rida, 2 vols., Cairo 1950-3; 
Muhsin Mahdi (ed.), Al-Farabi’s Book of Letters (Kitab 
al-Hurtf), Beirut 1969; F.E. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, 
Leiden 1968; idem, Aristotle and the Arabs: the Aris- 
totehan tradition in Islam, New York-London 1968; 
N. Rescher, The development of Arabic logic, Pittsburgh 
1964; idem, Studies in the history of Arabic logic, Pitts- 
burgh 1963. (I.R. Netron) 
SUFTYANA (?.), the term applied to the days of 

abstinence from eating meat introduced by the 
Mughal emperor of India, Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605 
[g.v.]). His chronicler Abu ’l-Fad] ‘Allami [¢.v.] notes 
in his A’in-t Akbart (tr. H. Blochmann, i, 51-2, more 
accurately tr. in Shireen Moosvi, Episodes in the life of 
Akbar. Contemporary records and reminiscences, New Delhi 
1994, 100-1) that Akbar abstained thus on Fridays 
and Sundays, and then on various other days of the 
year, including the first day of each solar month and 
the whole of the first month Farwardin and the one 
in which he had been born, Aban. His son Djahangir 
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(1014-37/1605-27 [g.v.]) continued the practice, with 
sifydna meals on Sundays in his father’s memory and 
on Thursdays to commemorate his own accession. It 
has been plausibly suggested that both Siff Muslim 
and Hindu and Jain influences played parts in deter- 
mining Akbar’s practice here. 

Bibliography: See also Aziz Ahmad, Studies in 
Islamic culture in the Indian environment, Oxford 1964, 
177; S.A.A. Rizvi, Religious and intellectual history of the 
Muslims in Akbar’s reign, New Delhi 1975, 386-7. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

SUFRIYYA, an early Islamic religious group 
defined by the heresiographers as the name of a Kha- 
ridjite sect arising out of the breakup of the Kharidjite 
community in Basra in the year 64/683-4. 

The heresiographers commonly derive the name from 
a founder variously called ‘Abd Allah b. al-Asfar, ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Saffar al-Sa‘di al-Tamimi, or Ziyad b. al- 
Asfar, who was active at the time of the breakup. 
This founder is almost certainly fictitious. The scholars 
of the Sufriyya themselves, according to al-Mubarrad, 
narrated that the Khiaridjites, at the time of their 
original rebellion against ‘Ali, chose ‘Abd Allah b. 
Wahb al-Rasibi as their imam, rejecting Ma‘dan b. 
Malik al-Iyadi because he condemned those Kharidjites 
who would not join the revolt. The Sufriyya, therefore, 
dissociated themselves (ban’ii) from Ma‘dan (Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 528-9). This may well be a back-projection of 
the later conflict with the Azarika [9.v.] into the time 
of the founders of the Kharidjite movement. It shows, 
however, that the foundation figure of Ibn al-Asfar was 
unknown to the Sufriyya. Some sources rather men- 
tion an otherwise unknown ‘Ubayda b. Kabis as the 
spokesman of the Sufriyya at the time of the breakup. 

In reality the name Sufriyya was derived from the 
description of early Kharidjite worshippers, even before 
the breakup, as sur (al-wudjih) “yellow-faced” as a re- 
sult of their constant ascetic devotions, and was ini- 
tially applied to the Kharidjites in general. The early 
Basran Khiaridjite leader Abi Bilal Mirdas b. Udayya 
[g.v.] (killed in 61/680), who was famous for his pious 
devotion, is described as the imam of the Sufriyya in 
the account of al-Baghdadi (Fark, 72). Nasr b. ‘Asim 
al-Laythi dissociated himself from the Basran Khan- 
djites, calling them al-sufr al-adhan in two lines of 
poetry to be dated around 66-7/685-7. A mere jibe 
is the derivation of the name offered by al-Asma‘i, 
who suggested that it should be read Sifriyya and 
explained that someone had addressed an imprisoned 
Kharidjite as “a zero (sir) in religion” (Lisan al-Arab, 
s.v. Sufriyya). 

1. In Arabia and the Islamic East. 

When militant Kharidjite groups left the Basran 
community and rose in rebellion in 64/683-4, they 
were named after their leaders, while the name 
Sufriyya came to denote the moderates, those who 
remained “sitting” (ka‘ad or ka‘ada). Nasr al-Laythi thus 
mentions the followers of Nadjda and Ibn al-Azrak 
(al-ladhina tazarraki) separately from the Sufriyya. Only 
the Azanka, however, broke radically with the mod- 
erates, declaring the ka‘ad polytheists (mushnkiin), and 
are never counted among the Sufriyya. The Nadjadat 
[¢.0.] defended the conduct of the ka‘ad and evidently 
maintained their ties with the Basran community. The 
heresiographers also date the schism between Sufriyya 
and the moderate Ibadiyya [g.v.] in 64/683-4. The 
Ibadiyya, however, at this stage appear to have con- 
stituted merely a current among the moderates. Their 
separate sectarian identity was definitely established 
only under the leadership of Abt ‘Ubayda Muslim 
b. Abr Karima beginning ca. 95/714. Some of the 











Ibadiyya thus backed the revolts of Salih b. Musarrih 
and Shabib b. Yazid in 76-7/695-7, although these 
were commonly counted as Sufri leaders. Similarly 
the Bayhasiyya, followers of Abi Bayhas [¢.z.], were 
initially a current within the Sufriyya and only later 
developed into a relatively radical, separate sect. At 
the time of the breakup in 64/683-4, Abi Bayhas is 
reported to have accused Ibn al-Azrak of extremism 
and ‘Abd Allah b. Ibad of short-coming (takstr) because 
of the latter’s assertion that non-Khdaridjite Muslims 
were not polytheists but merely rejectors of God’s 
bounties (kuffar bi ‘l-ni‘am). Abii Bayhas argued that 
these were mushrikiin, but that it was licit for the 
Khiridjites to live temporarily in peace with them 
while practicing religious dissimulation (takiyya), to inter- 
marry with them and to inherit from them. This was 
in fact the common opinion of the Sufriyya. 

After the death of Abi Bilal in 61/680, the learned 
ascetic and poet ‘Imran b. Hittan [g.v.], according to 
al-Baghdadi (Fark, 71), became the mdm of the Suf- 
riyya. This is confirmed by al-Djahiz (Bayan, i, 47, 
346), who describes ‘Imran as the chief of the ka‘ad 
of the Sufriyya, their consultant in religious matters 
(sahib futyahum), and their refuge when they disagreed. 
‘Imran must have been active as leader in Basra until 
75/694, when al-Hadjdjadj became governor of ‘Irak 
and ‘Imran, persecuted by him, was compelled to leave 
the town and go into hiding. No supreme chief of 
the Basran Sufriyya is known thereafter. Al-Mubarrad 
(Kamil, 595) mentions al-Ruhayn b. Sahm al-Muradi 
as a Suffi leader, equally learned and gifted in poetry 
as ‘Imran, whose contemporary he appears to have 
been. Al-Djahiz names as scholars of the Sufriyya 
Shubayl b. ‘Azra al-Duba‘T (d. 140/757), al-Kasim b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sudayka and Mulayl. Only the 
first of these is otherwise known as a transmitter of 
historical reports, poet and orator. According to al- 
Djahiz, he was during most of his life a radical Shi‘t 
before becoming a Sufri. Closer to his own time, al- 
Djahiz describes the well-known Basran philologist and 
historian Aba ‘Ubayda Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna (d. 
209/824-5 [q.v.]) and the Kifan historian al-Haytham 
b. ‘Adi (d. between 206/821 and 209/824 [9.v.]) as 
Sufri Kharidjites. Neither of these men were sectar- 
ian activists. Abii “Ubayda had at most sentimental 
Khandjite sympathies; the case of al-Haytham is even 
more doubtful. 

The first armed revolt of the Sufriyya was led by 
Salih b. Musarrih al-Tamimi in northern Mesopota- 
mia in 76/695, and was continued after his death by 
Shabib b. Yazid al-Shaybani [9.v.]. The rebellion was 
evidently provoked by al-Hadjdjadj’s persecution of 
‘Imran b. Hittan and other leaders of the ka‘ad. Salih 
was a pietist with ties to Kharidjites in Kiifa, and is 
said to have preached Kharidjite views in Dara for 
twenty years before his move. His followers were 
mostly of the Bani Shayban of Bakr and other Rabi‘a. 
He was later venerated as a martyr, and recitations 
from his collected sermons were performed at his 
tomb. Sufrt Kharidjism became entrenched among 
the Rabi‘a in northern Mesopotamia and numerous 
Khiridjite revolts erupted there. In 100-1/718-20 
Shawdhab (Bistam) al-Yashkuri rose and was killed. 
In 119/737 Buhlul b. Bishr rose near Mawsil backed 
by the Bani Shayban and Yashkur, and al-Sahari, a 
son of Shabib b. Yazid, revolted at Djabbul among 
the Bani Taym al-Lat b. Tha‘laba. Both were killed 
in battle. On a much larger scale was the Sufii rebel- 
lion which erupted after the murder of the caliph al- 
Walid II in 126/744. It was at first led by Said b. 
Bahdal al-Shaybani, who defeated a Bayhast rival and 
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died as he moved against Kiifa. He was succeeded 
by al-Dahhak b. Kays al-Shaybani [g.v.], who had 
long been recognised among the Khiaridjites as a reli- 
gious scholar with distinct views. His followers were 
sometimes counted a separate sect called al-Dahha- 
kiyya. In al-Shahrazir, al-Dahhak was joined by large 
groups of Sufriyya, some of whom had previously 
taken possession of Armenia and Adharbaydjan. Al- 
Dahhak seized Kufa, and Wasit. The Umayyad gov- 
ernor of Kiifa, ‘Umar II’s son ‘Abd Allah, surrendered 
and pledged allegiance to al-Dahhak. There was gen- 
eral amazement that a Kurashi prince should pray 
behind a Kharidjite imam of Bakr b. Wail. Al-Dahhak 
was then joined by another Umayyad prince, Sulay- 
man, son of the caliph Hisham. Al-Dahhak was killed 
fighting Marwan II at Kafartatha in 128/746. His 
second successor, Shayban b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Yashkuri 
was driven out of Mawsil by Marwan’s army and 
moved with his followers to Fars, where he backed 
the Dja‘farid ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘Aawiya [9.v.]. Shayban 
briefly occupied Zarandj, the capital of Sidjistan, but 
then left for ‘Uman, where he died in battle, fight- 
ing the Azdi chief al-Djulanda, who was backed by 
Ibadi Kharidjites, in 134/751-2. 

Throughout the first two centuries of the ‘Abbasid 
age, numerous Kharidjite rebellions erupted in north- 
ern Mesopotamia, and especially in the region of 
Mawsil. Ibn al-Athir and other sources report revolts 
in the years 133/750-1, 160-2/776-9, 168/784-5, 171/ 
787-9, 176/792-3, 178-9/794, 180/796-7, 187/802-3, 
190/805-6, 202/817-18, 214/829 (location uncertain), 
231/845-6, 248/862-3, 252/865, 257/870-1, 267/ 
880-1 and 317-18/929-31 (see Veccia Vaglieri, in RSO, 
xxiv, 39-40). Although these rebellions most often are 
qualified merely as Kharidjite, they may generally be 
counted as Sufri. Yasin al-Tamimi, who rose in 
168/784-5, is described as inclining to the doctrine 
of Salih b. Musarrih. Harn b. ‘Abd Allah al-Badjalt 
(killed in 283/896) is called a Sufri. Most of the 
revolts, which at first involved chiefly the Bana 
Shayban and Yashkur and later the Taghlib, Badjila, 
and even Hamdan, were minor and quickly sup- 
pressed. They reflect the will to seek martyrdom as 
shurat following the example of the early Kharidjites. 
More serious were the rebellions of al-Walid b. Tarif 
al-Taghlibi (178-9/794-6), which alarmed the caliph 
Hariin al-Rashid, and of Musawir b. ‘Abd al-Hamid 
al-Badjali (252-63/866-77) and Haran b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Badjalt (267-83/880-96). The latter two seized con- 
trol of extensive territories in northern Mesopotamia, 
where they collected taxes. Harin al-Badjali at first 
had to defeat a rival, Muhammad b. Khurzad, a pop- 
ular Kharidjite worshipper, probably a Kurd, with a 
strong following in al-Shahraztr. Among Harin’s fol- 
lowers was the Kurd Ibrahim b. Shadhliya, the father 
of Daysam (d. 346/957), a Kharidjite who rose in 
the military service of Yiisuf b. Abi ’l-Sadj and, after 
the fall of the Sadjids, from 326/955-6 for some time 
held sway over Adharbaydjan and Armenia, backed 
by Kurdish troops. 

Ideologically, the Sufriyya were strongly attached 
to the memory of the early Kharidjites, whom they 
venerated and emulated as martyrs of their cause. 
They dissociated themselves from those Kharidjite 
groups who, in their eyes, deviated from the path of 
the pious ancestors like the Azarika and the Ibadiyya. 
Unlike the latter they did not develop a theological 
and legal school doctrine of their own and did not 
participate in the debates of the kalam theologians in 
the 2nd/8th century. Since Sufriyya was initially a 
general name for Kharidjites, the heresiographers 











tended to view Khiaridjite sects as factions of the 
Sufriyya. In fact, all Kharidjite sects except for the 
Azarika have been described by one or the other 
heresiographer as derived from the Sufriyya. Specific 
doctrines ascribed to “the Sufriyya” evidently were 
not held by these in general but by some group other- 
wise viewed as a Sufri sub-sect. 
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2. In North Africa. 

By the mid-2nd/8th century, the label Sufriyya was 
regularly applied in the Maghrib to those Kharidjite 
Berber tribes with no Ibadi affiliation. Local tradi- 
tion identifies the first Sufrt missionary in the West 
as ‘Ikrima {¢.v.] (the Berber client of Ibn ‘Abbas), 
from whom several notable Sufri leaders in the first 
half of the 2nd/8th century are said to have acquired 
their knowledge of Kharidjite teachings. ‘Ikrima’s pres- 
ence in Kayrawan, if in fact historical, would have 
to be placed at the end of the Ist/7th or the begin- 
ning of the 2nd/8th century. However, the account 
preserved in Ibadi sources (in which ‘Ikrima is pic- 
tured arriving in Ifrikiya on the same camel as that 
of his Ibadi counterpart) does not bear much scrutiny, 
and is probably best seen in the context of later 
Sufri-Ibadi rivalry, and the eventual absorption of 
the Sufriyya into the Ibadiyya (Abi Zakariyya’, Styar, 
25-6; al-Dardjini, Mashayikh, i, 11). 

Whatever their beginnings, Sufri teachings spread 
most quickly among the remote Berber tribes of the 
western Maghrib, where they served to promote ac- 
tive resistance to Arab domination at a time when the 
Ibadis further east had yet to declare themselves openly 
in revolt. By 122/739-40, the Sufriyya in the region 
around Tangier were in open rebellion under the 
leadership of Maysara al-Matghari [¢.v.]. Maysara’s 
tribal support was broad and heterogeneous, and in- 
cluded (besides the Matghara themselves) elements of 
the Miknasa and the Barghawata. Some of the latinised 
Berbers (afarika) in Tangier may also have been 
involved, if we are to judge from Maysara’s decision 
to appoint ‘Abd al-A‘la b. Djuraydj al-Ifrtkt governor 
of Tangier after the Sufrt capture of the town. 

Although Maysara was recognised as khalifa, the 
title was always subject to revocation in Khiridjite 
circles, and in 123/740 Maysara was deposed and 
killed by his own followers and replaced by Khalid 
b. Hamid/Humayd al-Zanati. A recent military defeat 
suffered by Maysara, as well as tribal rivalries within 
the Sufi coalition, may also have played a part in 
KisAlid’s elevation to the “caliphate”. While Maysara’s 
coalition does not seem to have survived his death 
intact, tse Sufriyya were nonetheless able to inflict 
serious dan:age on two Umayyad armies, the first in 
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123/740 at the so-called “Battle of the Nobles” 
(ghazwat al-ashraf), and the second later that year at 
Nafdira/Bakdiira on the Subi river. With Kayrawan 
itself threatened, the governor of Egypt, Hanzala b. 
Safwan [¢.v.], was sent by the caliph Hisham to pacify 
the west. Unable to crush the Sufriyya completely, he 
did at least prevent Kayrawan from falling into 
Kharidjite hands by defeating Sufi armies at al-Karn 
and al-Asnam in 124/742. 

Despite these setbacks, the Sufriyya continued to 
threaten the stability of Arab rule in Ifrikiya. The 
Fihrid ruler at Kayrawan, ‘Abd al-Rahm4an b. Habib 
[g.v.], was forced to contend with Sufri rebellions of 
the Sanhadja west of Tinis around 130/748. These re- 
volts increased in seriousness, with the ‘Abbasids other- 
wise preoccupied and the Fihrids, after the death 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Habib, weakened by internal 
division. It was in this context that Kayraw4n itself 
was in 139/757 occupied by the Warfadjdjima, one 
of the leading clans of the Nafzawa [9.v.] Berbers. 
Modern scholarship, on the basis of the principal 
Sunni sources, associates this occupation with a Suffi 
conquest of the town and with excesses committed 
against Arabs and others. However, the relationship 
between the Warfadjdjima and the Sufriyya is by no 
means clear, and there is no good evidence linking 
such excesses to Suffi teachings. It is notable that the 
Ibadi sources do not regard the Warfadjdjima as Suf- 
ris, even while making of their atrocities a pretext for 
the Ibadi conquest of Kayrawan in 141/758 (al-Sham- 
makhi, Siyar, i, 115-17; Abt: Zakariyya’, Siyar, 38-9). 

It is likely that the increasing strength of their Sufi 
rivals is what pushed the Ibadis to proclaim an Ima- 
mate in 140/757. The Ibadt Imam Abu ’1-Khattab’s 
[q.v.] conquest of Ifrikiya in 141/758-9, followed shortly 
afterward by the consolidation of ‘Abbasid power in 
Ifrikiya and the eastern Maghrib under Ibn al-Ash‘ath, 
had the effect of pushing the centres of Suftf power 
south and west, from Ifrikiya to the central Maghrib. 
At Tilimsan (Tlemcen), Abii Kurra was able to estab- 
lish an independent Sufri state based on the power 
of the Ifran and Maghila [9.0v.] Berber tribes. Abi 
Kurra had long been a principal Sufti leader in North 
Africa, particularly after the death of Khalid b. 
Hamid/Humayd al-Zanati. In 124/741-2, when the 
Sufi rebel ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Yazid al-Hawwari threat- 
ened Kayrawan, Abi Kurra had commanded the van- 
guard of his army. Two decades later, he was able 
to claim the Sufi imamate, his position strengthened 
by the westward migration of the main body of Ifra- 
nid tribesmen following Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s conquests in 
Ifrikiya and the eastern Maghrib. 

Abi Kurra’s dominion, which extended from the 
new town of Tilimsan as far east as Tahart, came 
under immediate attack by an ‘Abbasid army sent in 
148/765. Unable to extinguish Sufti power, and fac- 
ing a generalised Kharidjite threat to Kayrawan, the 
new governor of Ifrikiya ‘Amr b. Hafs sought in 151/ 
768 to fortify the town of Tubna, and found himself 
surrounded and badly outnumbered by a combined 
Sufri-Ibadi force which included among its notable 
commanders Abi Kurra and the Ibadi leaders Abu 
Hatim al-Malzizi [g.v.] and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Rustam. Abi Kurra seems to have commanded by 
far the largest force, made up overwhelmingly of Ifra- 
nid tribesmen; elements of Sanhadja and Zanata are 
also mentioned as participating in the siege. The 
sources generally attribute the failure of the attack to 
bribes paid by Ibn Hafs either to Abi Kurra or to 
his brother, although broader conflicts between the 
Sufrt and Ibadr elements of the besieging force may 


also have played a role in its disintegration. 

The siege of Tubna marked the high-point of Sufi 
power in Ifrikiya and the central Maghrib. Both the 
strengthened ‘Abbasid presence after 155/772 and 
the spread of Idrisid power in the far west came at 
the expense of Tilimsan, and those Berbers who con- 
tinued to regard themselves as Sufris, migrated to the 
region of Tafilalt, now the principal Sufrt centre in 
North Africa. Sufri teachings had been spread there 
by Abu ’l-Kasim Samghii/Samdja b. Wasil, one of the 
Miknasa reported to have studied with ‘Ikrima at Kay- 
rawan and to have participated in the Suffi uprising 
around Tangier in 122/739-40. At some point after 
that date he is said to have occupied himself as a 
shepherd and a teacher on the site of the future town 
of Sidjilmasa [g.v.], and when the number of his fol- 
lowers reached 40 in 140/757, the group began to 
build permanent dwellings and recognised as leader 
a black named ‘Isa b. Mazyad. Some 15 years later 
‘Isa was deposed, tortured, and executed, and replaced 
by Samghii. The sources offer in explanation only gen- 
eralised accusations of misconduct by ‘Isa, but it is 
possible to suppose from al-Bakri’s language (Mughrib, 
149) that a growing presence of Mikndsa Berbers at 
the expense of blacks in the area around Sidjilmasa 
may have led to the change. It is in any case from 
Samghii b. Wasiil that the Sufri Midrarid line of rulers 
would eventually issue [see MIDRAR]. Whatever Sufti 
identity the Midrarids maintained may have worked 
to preserve their independence from the neighbour- 
ing Ibadi Rustamid [see Rustammps] imams, with whom 
they normally enjoyed friendly relations. (The succes- 
sion conflict which raged in Sidjilmasa between 221/ 
835 and 224/838 suggests the importance which many 
attached to the state’s maintaining a Kharidjite iden- 
tity distinct from that of the Rustamids.) Their sec- 
tarian independence also allowed the Midrarids to 
sponsor non-Ibadi Khiaridjite rebels elsewhere in the 
Maghrib. The Sufii rebellion which a certain ‘Abd 
al-Razzak led against the Idrisids, and which reached 
the town of Fas (Fez) before being crushed in 292/904, 
appears to have been incited and supported by the 
Midrarids [see mipyona]. 

Ultimately, the Kharidjism which survived in North 
Africa was of the Ibadi, and not the Sufri, variety. 
Just how quickly the Sufriyya died out or were 
absorbed into the Ibadiyya is impossible to tell. The 
final collapse of the Midrarid state in 366/976-7 
must have hastened the process, although Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456/1065) was still able to observe that in his 
own day, the sole Kharidjite sects remaining were 
the Ibadiyya and the Sufriyya (Fisal, iv, 145). 
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n (K. LewinsTery) 
SUFRUY (collog. Moroccan Ar., Sefri: nisba Sefriwi, 
pl. Sefrawa; in European languages, SeFrou), a large 
town of over 30,000 inhabitants in north-central 
Morocco, located at an altitude of 850 m/2,790 feet 
in the foothills of the Middle Atlas just above the 
$ais plain only 30 km/18 miles south of Fas. It is 
situated in a green, picturesque setting surrounded by 
gardens and fruit (most notably cherry) orchards that 
give it an oasis-like aspect. The area is watered by 
several streams that branch out from the main water- 
course, the Wadi Aggay (frequently referred to simply 
as Wadi Sefriit) which meanders through the heart of 
the town, and in the past it has caused considerable 
death and destruction in times of flooding, e.g. in 
1888 and in 1950. The town today consists of several 


quarters: the old walled city which includes the madina, | 


which is subdivided into four principal quarters, and 
the mellah; the new traditional neighbourhoods out- 
side the walls, such as the Darb al-Mitr, Habbina, 
Slawi, Sidr Ahmad Tadli, and Habitant, and al-Kal‘a, 
a walled traditional quarter, on the hill to the west 
above the old madina. There is also the French-built 
Ville Nouvelle or al-Balad al-Djadida, immediately up 
the hill to the west and south of the original town. 
The population of Sefrou has been increasing rapidly 
since the 1960s. Many of the newcomers are 
Tamazight-speaking Berbers from the countryside. 
Sefrou was a settlement predating the Islamic 
conquest. It was supposedly named after the Ahl Sufra, 
a Berber tribe professing Judaism. The lower course 
of the Aggay River is still called Wadi ’l-Yahidi (“The 
River of the Jew”). However, this name may have 
originally been due to the fact that this part of the 
river runs along one side of the mellak, or Jewish 
quarter [see MALLAH], and the etiological legend was 
created as a later explanation. Sefrou and its envi- 
rons were subjugated and Islamised in the early 


3rd/9th century by Idris II [g.v.]. By the 5th/11th | 
century, Sefrou was an important walled town on the | 


caravan route connecting Fas, the Tafilalet, and the 
western Sudan (al-Bakri, al-Mughnib fi dhikr bilad Ifrkiya 
wa ‘l-Maghrib, ed. de Slane, Algiers 1857, 147). Al-Idrisi 
mentions that it is the first day’s stop on the thirteen- 
day journey from Fas to Sidjilmasa and that “it is a 
small, civilised town with few markets, and most of 
its inhabitants are farmers, who grow many crops and 
have camels, cattle, and sheep” (Opus geographicum, 
Maghrib, 76). 

In 455/1053, the Almoravid leader Yisuf b. Tashfin 
conquered Fas and Sefrou, which had been in the 
hands of Waniidin al-Maghrawi, the ruler of Sidjil- 
masa, and killed all of Waniidin’s family members 
there (Ibn Khaldiin, Hist. des Berbéres, ti, 73). The city 
was captured and sacked again by the Almohad caliph 
‘Abd al-Mu’min on 5 Muharram 536/10 August 1141. 
Because of its location on the principal route across 
the Middle Adas and on the border between the 
urban and agricultural bilad al-makhzan and the pas- 
toral Berber bilad al-siba, Sefrou suffered from peri- 
odic attacks and devastation during periods of civil 
strife over the centuries. The city seems to have always 





recovered. Leo Africanus, who visited it in the 1540s, 
states that “Sofroi’s [sic] inhabitants are wealthy, but 
they dress poorly and their clothes are always full of 
olive oil stains” (Description de UAfrique, tr. Epaulard, 
Paris 1956, i, 310). During the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, Sefrou frequently came under the domination 
of chieftains from the tribal hinterlands. The last of 
these was Ka’?id ‘Umar al-Yisi, who was recognised 
by the Makhzan as pasha of the city until his assas- 
sination in 1904. It is a mark of the importance of 
Sefrou and the surrounding region that the first prime 
minister of independent Morocco was Sefrou’s pasha 
St Mubarak Bakkay, and the first minister of the inte- 
rior was Ka’id al-Hasan al-Yisi, the chief of the area’s 
principal Berber tribe, the Ayt Yisi. 

It was among the Ayt Yisi that there arose the 
maraboutic leader and scholar al-Hasan b. Mas‘id, 
known as Sidi Lahsen Lyts? (1040-1102/1631-91). His 
zawiya is located to the southwest of the town and is 
a popular pilgrimage site for the Berbers, with an annual 
mawsim. 

Sefrou is the home of several naturalist cults, the 
most important of which are those at the spring of 
Lalla Rakiyya next to the kubba of Sidi Ba ‘Alt Sarghin 
and of the grotto known to the Muslims as Kaf 
al-Yahidi (“the Cave of the Jew”) and to Jews simply 
as al-Kaf or al-Djabal al-Kabir (“the great mountain”). 

Until the mass exodus of Moroccan Jewry that 
began in the early 1950s, Sefrou boasted the seventh 
largest Jewish community in the French Protectorate, 
with close on 6,000 people, representing from one-third 
to two-fifths of the town’s inhabitants. It was a cen- 
tre of Jewish scholarship and claimed to be Yerushalayim 
ha-qetana (“the little Jerusalem”) and Yerushalayim shel 
Maroko (“the Jerusalem of Morocco”). The Jewish com- 
munity flourished in the 18th century. In addition to 
their prominence in commerce and scholarship, Sefriwi 
Jews held patents from the Makhzan for the mint- 
ing of coins. By 1715, the community was considered 
important enough to have its own shaykh al-yahiid 
(Hebr. nagid), or lay communal official recognised by 
the sultan. Muslim-Jewish relations in Sefrou were on 
the whole better than in neighbouring Fas, or indeed 
than in most Moroccan cities, a fact noted by the 
French explorer and spy Charles de Foucauld 
(Reconnaissance au Maroc, Paris, 1939, 166). The Jews 
of Sefrou spoke a very distinctive and unusual dialect 
of old urban Arabic. 
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SUFTADJA (a.), a financial term referring 

to a negotiable instrument in the form of a 
written bill of credit which is similar to the modern 
drawing of a cheque. 

The suftadja, like the hawdla [q.v.] and the sakk, was 
used in mediaeval Islam to facilitate the speedy trans- 
fer of money over distances or to expedite the exploita- 
tion of assignments of taxation, in an age when 
movements of actual cash were hazardous. For the 
general use of such financial instruments in mediae- 
val Islam, see R. Grasshoff, Die Suftaga und Hawala der 
Araber, Géttingen 1899, and WJ. Fischel, Jews in the 
economic and political life of mediaeval Islam, London 1937, 
3-35. The etymology of the term is allegedly from 
Persian sufta “pierced”, because the folded or rolled 
financial instrument was pierced in order to enable a 
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cord to be passed through it, which was then sealed. 

The sufiadja thus enabled money to be instantly 
available in another land through what was in effect 
a letter of credit. The modus operandi was that (A), nor- 
mally a broker, issues a bill for (B) to collect his 
money somewhere else from (C) who is an agent for 
(A). The suftaga differs from the hawdla in that it 
refers only to the transfer of money, whereas the 
hawala is used to refer to transfers of all kind of claims 
whether money or goods; moreover, with fawéla, the 
safety factor is not the prime concern. Although sufladja 
is seen by Islamic law as a form of loan, both its 
formation and objectives are different from those 
involved in loans. The objective of a loan is the acqui- 
sition of money, while the objective of the suftagja is 
the avoidance of risk in transport. For Schacht, the dif- 
ference between suffadja and hawdla rests in the “crea- 
tion” of an obligation. “The obligation in the case of 
suflagia is created on purpose” while the obligation 
in the Aawala is “supposed as already existing”. This 
can be contested by the fact that the suflagja debt does 
not really exist between the broker (A) and his agent 
(C). This is due to the fact that (C), the agent, is 
only an extension of (A), in the same way as are the 
branches of a bank. 

The Hanafi and Shafi‘t schools consider the pract- 
ice of the sufiadja to be reprehensible because a debt 
should be repaid without any form of profit to the 
owner which results from the avoidance of risk (i.e. 
involved in an actual cash transfer). The Malikis only 
allow it on the grounds of necessity, while the Hanbalis 
permit the practice so long as it is done without any 
material gain, such as commission, accruing to the 
person repaying the debt. Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
Kudama permit the practice without reservation, since 
both the debtor and the indebted benefit. The term 
hawdla masrafiyya (“bank draft”) seems to be replacing 
the term suflagja in many contemporary commercial 
transactions, although the main difference between a 
draft and a sujftadja lies in the fact that the latter has 
a fixed value. 

Bibliography: See also J. Schacht, An introduction 
to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 78, 148; Wahba al- 
Zuhayli, al-Fikh al-Islami wa-adillatuh, Beirut 1985, 
iv, 728, v, 178, S.E. Ryner, The theory of contracts 
in Islamic law, London 1991, 74-5. 

. . (M.Y. Izz1 Dren) 

SUFYAN a.-‘ABDI, Aba ‘Abd Allah Sufyan b. 
Mus‘ab al-‘Abdi, of the ‘Abd al-Kays, an Arab poet 
of the 2nd/8th century. The date of his birth is not 
known and the date of his death is not generally 
agreed. On the one hand al-‘Amili in his Aan al- 
Shia has him die in 120/739, whereas al-Amini in 
al-Ghadir cites the date as 178/794. 

He was probably born and spent most of his life 
in Kufa. According to the sources he is said to have 
known the famous Shi‘i poet al-Sayyid al-Himyari 
(d. 173/789? [g.v.]), who is supposed to have said “were 
it not for al-‘Abdi I would have been the greatest poet”. 

His relationship with the Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik 
(d. 148/765 [g.v.]) is most important. He is said to 
have esteemed him highly and, in view of their impor- 
tance to the Shi‘is, exhorted people to teach his 
poems to their children. Those poems previously men- 
tioned do in fact relate essentially to Sht‘ism. It was 
probably for this reason that they were not compiled. 
An attempt has been made to reconstitute the diwdan 
of Sufyan al-‘Abdi and to study the poems and 
fragments attributed to him (see below, Bibl). This 
present article has profited from this thesis and the 
main ideas in what follows stem from it. 








The poetic works of al-‘Abdi are at present com- 
posed of 33 poems and fragments, some of doubt- 
ful authenticity, grouped into 302 verses. They have 
been neglected by Sunni authors and preserved only 
thanks to Shi‘i ones, in particular later writers such 
as Ibn Shahrashiib (d. 588/1192) in his Manakib, al- 
‘Amilt in Aan al-Shi‘a, xxxv, and al-Amini in al- 
Ghadir, ii. 

His ceuvre is composed chiefly of short fragments, 
of which 22 consist of 5 or less verses, and they 
barely conform to the plan of the classical kasida. On 
the other hand, al-‘Abdr uses classical metres such as 
basit (7 times), tawtl and khafif (6 times), kamil and 
wafir (4 times). The most frequently used letters in 
the rhymes are 7a (7 times), mim and 6a’ (5 times). 

Using a narrative style and easy language free from 
learned words, and thus accessible to the masses, al- 
‘Abdi develops political and religious themes across all 
three poetic and classical genres, elegy, threnody and 
satire. His work essentially relates to the People of the 
House, Ah/ al-Bayt, and to their adversaries, or Umayyad 
enemies and even ‘Abbasid enemies. Primarily, it is 
the merits of the AA/ a/-Bayt in general, and of ‘Ali 
b. Abr Talib in particular, that are highlighted, and 
they are even sometimes presented as superior to the 
Prophet himself. 

Then there is the narration of the misfortunes of 
the Shi‘is and the description of the dramas or tra- 
gedies they experienced, in particular, the drama of 
Karbala’ and the killing of al-Husayn (61/680). The 
feelings of anxiety or sadness conveyed in this narra- 
tion are characterised by a simplicity of expression, 
and denoted the sympathetic attitude of the poet and 
his deep attachment to the Prophet’s family. In his 
invectives, Sufyan strongly expresses his hatred and 
rancour toward his enemies, the usurpers of power 
from the ‘Alids, scarcely sparing the caliphs Abi Bakr 
(13/634) and “Umar (23/643). 

In conclusion, the poetic works of Sufyan al-‘Abdi, 
in the light of how they have been restored, may now 
be seen as partisan poetry of a propagandist nature. 
The poems were written to be declaimed in order to 
arouse pity for the lot of the AA/ al-Bayt and to dis- 
tract them from their enemies. 

Bibliography: See also, of sources, Ya‘kibi, 
Ta@rikh, and Tabari, Ta’rikh. For reference works, 
see Sezgin, GAS, and, especially, Abu ‘l-Su‘iid al- 
Hamidi, Sufan b. Mus‘ab al-‘Abdi, vie et cuvre, unpubl. 
M.A. diss. Tunis 1981. | (Tams Ex AcHECHE) 
SUFYAN a:.-THAWRI, Sufyan b. Sa‘id b. Masriik 

Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Kiafi (97-161/716-78), prominent 
representative of early Islamic law, tradi- 
tion, and Kur’4n interpretation, founder of the 
Thawriyya law school and important link in numer- 
ous hadith transmissions of juridical, religious and dog- 
matic subjects on a broad literary scale, including the 
major musnad works. 

Born 97/715-16 in Kifa, Sufyan al-Thawri soon 
belonged to the exclusive Kifan law circles around 
Hammad b. Abi Sulayman (d. 120/737), Abi Ishak 
al-Sabi‘i (128/745), Mansir b. al-Mu‘tamir (132/749), 
and Sulayman al-A‘mash (148/764), and swiftly devel- 
oped a profound reputation as a particularly hadith- 
oriented legal scholar, thereby differing distinctly from 
the generally speculative ‘Iraki law system (that of 
ray), with Abu Hanifa as its most effective exponent. 
Between 115/732 and 120/737 al-[hawni started a 
major period of more than three decades of exten- 
sive travelling and adit transmitting in Khurasan, 
Hidjaz, and especially Basra which—according to 
Hammad, as “a part of Syria”—developed a fast grow- 
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ing and most formative influence on al-Thawri’s intel- 
lectual curriculum. 

Basran scholars like Ayyib al-Sakhtiyani (131/748) 
and, in particular, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Awn (151/767) 
averted him from a probable Shi‘T inclination, quite 
common among Kifan lawyers of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, and initiated contacts with Syria, especially with 
the great al-Awza‘i (157/773 [q.v.]}, thereby starting 
a long-term pro-Umayyad influence in legal and polit- 
ical reasoning. Al-Thawri’s religious and dogmatic 
thinking assumed a clearly rational, independent ori- 
entation through frequent contacts to early Mu‘tazilis 
like Khalid al-Hadhdha’ (141/758), ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd 
(145/762), and Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (145/762), who excelled 
as a critic of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. Consequently, 
al-Thawri himself rejected the vacant post in Kifa as 
kadi, tactically offered to him in 153/769, and evaded 
capture by escape to San‘a’ where he continued a 
productive Aadith circle with Ma‘mar b. Rashid (153/ 
769) and ‘Abd al-Razzak al-San‘ani (211/826 [q.v.}), 
whose musannaf partly originated from this special inter- 
action. Between 153/769 and 158/774 he seems to 
have left his Yemeni exile for various pilgrimages to 
Mecca and frequent visits to Syria, Lebanon and Pales- 
tine, where he repeatedly met with al-Awza‘I and 
their common disciple Abi Ishak al-Fazari (186/801), 
who later transmitted a selection of their legal state- 
ments in al-Tabari’s [khtilaf al-fukaha’. 

During his pilgrimage of 158/774, al-Thawri man- 
aged to elude the caliph al-Mansiir’s repeated attempts 
at his arrest by another escape back to Basra, where 
he continued Aadith transmission, mainly to Yahya b. 
Sa‘id al-Kattan (198/813), ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi 
(198/813), and Abii Hudhayfa Misa b. Mas‘id al- 
Nahdi (220/835), who obtained parts of his Kur’an 
commentary. Towards the end of his life, fatigued by 
constant pursuit, he agreed to an official reconcilia- 
tion with the new authorities under al-Mahdi, but 
could not realise a planned meeting in Baghdad. At 
64 he died in Sha‘ban 161/May 778 and was buried 
among renowned scholars of Basra like al-Hasan al- 
Basri and Ayyib al-Sakhtiyani. 

Al-Thawri has to be counted certainly among the 
first literary generation in Islam. His works, partly per- 
ished, partly preserved, comprise 1. two (lost) Aadith 
collections (al-Djami‘ al-kabir, al-Ryami‘ al-saghir), 2. a 
compendium of inheritance law provisions (Kitab al- 
Fara’id, ed. and comm. Raddatz, in WI, xiii [1971]); 
3. a fragmentary Kur’an commentary (Tafsir al-Kurdan 
al-kabir, ed. ‘Arshi, Rampur 1965); 4. various reli- 
gious treatises (al-[‘tkad, rev. Ibn Taymiyya, Zahiriyya, 
madjm. 139/14, Risdla ila ‘Abbad b. ‘Abbad al-Arsifi, 
Hilya, vi, 376, Wasiyya ila ‘Ali al-Sulami, Hilya vii, 82); 
5. occasional references to al-Thawri’s interests in 
natural sciences and “unusual subjects/ghara’ib” (al- 
Ishbili, Ketab al-adab (lost), Risala Kimiya’iyya, Ketabbane- 
yedaneshgah-e-Tehran, Fihrist, iii/4, 2265, ms. 1178, 
fols. 134b-135b, Ibn Abr Hatim, Takdima, 125) with 
very fragmentary literary traces only. 

Considerable parts of his legal thought are preserved 
in al-Tabari’s [kptlaf al-fukaha’ (ed. Schacht, Leiden 
1933, on military law, and ed. Kern, Cairo 1902, on 
civil law), where his opinions on detailed questions of 
legal practice in the typically ‘Iraki form of specula- 
tive deduction are compared to other madhahib (al- 
Awza‘i, Abi Hanifa, Malik, al-Shafi‘i). The immense 
variety of his being cited as an essential authority 
throughout the respective hadith, fikh, and tabakat lit- 
erature, however, illustrates his formative position as 
a systematic hadith developer—though methodologically 
criticised—within the Kifan law school. Al-Thawri’s 








views and methods coalesce into an independent 
complex of legal and religious statements, frequently 
based on Companion or Successor and—more rarely—— 
Prophetic traditions, thereby preparing, if not antici- 
pating, a homogenously fadith-oriented law system like 
al-Shafi‘i’s. His marked theoretical creativity and pro- 
nounced political, anti-‘Abbasid preferences secured a 
high degree of contemporary acceptance of his madfhab 
and contributed considerably to the peculiar expan- 
sion of the Thawriyya as far as Umayyad Cordova. 
Originating from Syrian-based disciples like Muham- 
mad b. Yisuf al-Firyabi (212/827) and Abii Ishak al- 
Fazari, the Thawriyya represented law as practiced 
in North Africa and Spain before Maliki absorption 
in the 4th/9th century. 

Al-Thawri’s religious and dogmatic statements, com- 
prehensively rendered in Abi Nu‘aym’s Hilya and Ibn 
Abi Hatim’s Takdima, make up a basically orthodox, 
rationally-accentuated range of thought. Continuous 
recommendations of diligent religious studies (“im), of 
efforts towards righteous intention (niyya) and action 
in daily practice (‘amal), as well as trust in God’s 
unfailing justice, based on a ceaseless awareness of 
God’s predestining almightiness and eternal properties, 
place his theology in an intermediate position between 
the Kharidjites and the Kadariyya as well as the Sifa- 
tiyya, respectively. Positive affirmation of worldly life 
and its active design in preparation for the Last Judge- 
ment, combined with a pragmatic, hadith-oriented legal 
codification, represent a clearly rational modification 
of the conservative sunna and a gradual anticipation 
of Mu‘tazilf concepts without, however, the idea of 
God’s absolute oneness and the resulting createdness 
of the Kurn, duly reflected in the fact that his mod- 
erately rational éafsir is an important source for the 
orthodox al-Tabart. While al-Thawri’s dogmatics may 
have had an influence on ascetics like al-Muhasibi and 
the Thawri adherent al-Djunayd, many tendentious 
Sufi claims may be set aside. The mystic postulation 
of complete renunciation of man’s worldly endeavour 
and the negation of God’s corresponding justice prove 
incompatible with al-Thawri’s constructive belief and 
conduct. 

Thus his famous antagonism towards the ‘Abbasid- 
inclined Murdji’a [9.v.] should be regarded as a result 
of not only his political, pro-Umayyad commitment 
but also of his active, though demanding, Last Judge- 
ment orientation. Occasional suspicion of his alleged 
sympathising with Shi‘i, including Zaydi, circles, pos- 
sibly arisen for the same political reasons, points to 
an early, typically Kiifan tashayyu‘ without lasting effect 
on his tenets. Sufyan al-Thawri appears today as a 
progressive element within the unfolding currents of 
the 2nd/8th century by his theoretical development 
and literary codification of hadith-based law and rea- 
son-based sunna as stepping stones towards al-Shafi‘i’s 
jurisprudence and—to a more limited extent—the new 
Muttazilr rationalism, leaving very litde justification 
for Shi‘i or Safi claims. The unusual aspect of his 
politico-religious pro-Umayyad, conservative attitude 
adds a historical facet to his intellectual independence, 
conditioning the major expansion of his madkhab into 
Spain. 
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Nu‘aym, Hilya, Cairo 1932, Ibn Abi Hatim, Takdima, 
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. (H.P. Rappatz) 
SUFYAN s. ‘UYAYNA b. Maymin al-Hilali, a 
scholar of the Hidjaz, was born in Kifa in 107/725. 
In his youth he moved to Mecca, where he died in 
196/811. Although biographical sources also describe 
him as a Kur’an commentator (mufassir) and a jurist 
(fakih), his fame is due mainly to his activity as a 
traditionist (muhaddith). In his teens he studied with 
al-Zuhri [9.v.], who remarked on his youthful intelli- 
gence, and he is considered one of the main trans- 
mitters of al-Zuhri’s Aadiths (examples in Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, ii, 238 ff.). Other well-known traditionists from 
whom Sufyan transmitted are ‘Amr b. Dinar (d. 126/ 
744) and ‘Abd Allah b. Dinar (d. 127/745). Those 
who transmitted traditions from him include Sulayman 
b. al-Mihran al-A‘mash (d. 148/765), Shu‘ba b. al- 
Hadjdjadj (d. 160/766 [9.v.]) and Sufyan al-Thawri 
[g.v.]. His own tradition collection has not survived 
independently (see Sezgin, i, 96 for surviving frag- 
ments). He is said to have known over 7,000 tradi- 
tions; as is the case with many traditionists, he is 
reported to have had a phenomenal memory and 
never to have written down anything he had not 
already memorised. He is also reported to have prac- 
ticed tadlis, that is, he transmitted traditions from peo- 
ple who had not actually heard the texts from the 


persons who preceded them in the isndd, and he him-. 


self transmitted traditions from persons whom he had 
not actually heard [see HADITH]. 

Sufyan’s Kur’an commentary has not survived, but 
is known from later references (see Sezgin, loc. cit.). 
There is no evidence for any writings of fikh [g¢.v.], 
but some of his legal opinions can be gleaned from 
a manuscript collection of the responses (masa’tl) of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal and Ishak b. Rahawayh [g.vv.] com- 
piled by the Hanbali scholar Abi: Ya‘kiib al-Kawsad] 
al-Marwazi (d. 251/865), who, as a very young man, 
had heard Sufyan lecture in Mecca. Al-Kawsadj often 
frames a question by reporting an answer of Sufyan’s 
and asking Ibn Hanbal and Ibn Rahawayh their opin- 
ion of it (Zahiriyya, Fikh Hanbal, 1 and 83). Sometimes 
Sufyan’s legal reasoning resembles that of his older 
contemporary Malik b. Anas [g.v.], and sometimes 


that of his younger contemporary Muhammad b. Idris 
al-Shafi'r [g.0.]. 

Despite his scholarly reputation and the large num- 
ber of his teachers and students, little is actually known 
of Sufyan’s life. He had eight or nine brothers, sev- 
eral of whom were also active as traditionists. Al- 
Shafi‘i, who studied with Sufyan as well as with Malik, 
is reported to have said: “Were it not for Malik and 
Sufyan, knowledge would have departed from the 
Hidjaz.” 

Bibliography: For primary sources, see references 
in Sezgin, i, 96, and ‘Umar R. Kahhala, Mv allifin, 
Damascus 1957-61, iv, 235, and add Ibn Hanbal, 
K. al-Tlal wa-ma‘rifat al-rigjal, ed. Talat Kocyigit and 
Ismail Cerrahoglu, Ankara 1963 (see index, s.v. 
Sufyan b. “Uyayna and Ibn ‘Uyayna). See also Suf- 
yan b. ‘Uyayna, in Wensinck, Concordance, viii, for 
a listing of traditions in which he figures promi- 
nently. Nabia Abbott, Studies in Arabic literary papyr, 
Chicago 1967, ii, discusses fully his role as a col- 
lector and transmitter of traditions. 

aa (Susan A. SPECTORSKY) 

AL-SUFYANI [see Suppl.]. 

SUFYANIDS, the branch of the Umayyad 
dynasty of Arab caliphs in early Islam who 
formed the first and shorter-lasting line of the dynasty, 
being predecessors of the Marwanids [9.v.]. The line 
took its name from Abi Sufyan b. Harb [g.v.], whose 
son Mu‘awiya I became caliph in 41/61, to be fol- 
lowed briefly by his son Yazid I and the latter’s young 
son Mu‘awiya II, who died in 64/683. The succes- 
sion was then taken up by the parallel branch of 
Marwan b. al-Hakam [g.v.]. 

For the general history of the Sufyanids, see umay- 
yaps and the articles on the individual rulers, and 
for the post-132/750 eschatological figure of the 
Sufyani, see AL-suUFYANI in Suppl. (Ep.) 

AL-SUGHD or at-Sugup, the name in early Islamic 
geographical and historical sources for the Soghdia of 
classical Greek authors, a region of Central Asia lying 
beyond the Oxus and extending across the modern 
Republics of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Kirghizia in its 
wider acceptation. The same name (Old. Pers. Sugudu, 
late Avestan Sughda, Greek Sogdioi or Sogdianoi (the 
people) and Sogdiané (the country) was applied in 
ancient times to a people of Iranian ongin subject to 
the Persians (at least from the time of Darius I, 522- 
486 B.C.) whose lands stretched from the Oxus [see 
AMU DaRYA] to the Jaxartes [see sig DARYA], accord- 
ing to the Greek sources. The language, and espe- 
cially the terms relating to the calendar and festivals 
of the Soghdian Zoroastrians, are very fully dealt with 
in the Muslim period by al-Birtini in his al-Athar al- 
bakiya, ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1878, 46-7, 233 ff., tr. 
idem, London 1879, 56-7, 220 ff. From al-Birini’s 
information, modern Iranists (notably F.C. Andreas 
and F.W.K, Miller) were able to identify as Soghdian 
the language of numerous fragments of manuscripts 
found in Chinese Turkestan (commercial documents, 
Buddhist, Manichaean and Christian texts). 

As in classical times, the Soghdians still appear in 
al-Biriini (of. cit., 45, 1. 21) along with the Kh’arazmi- 
ans as an indigenous people with a Zoroastrian civi- 
lisation in the lands beyond the Oxus. 

In both pre-Islamic and early Islamic times, Sogh- 
dian merchants were great travellers through Inner 
Asia, including along the Silk Route through eastern 
Turkestan to northern China, and references to Sogh- 
dian colonies in these remote regions are to be found 
not only in Chinese but also in Islamic sources. Thus 
the Hudiid al-Glam (ca. 370/980), tr. Minorsky, 99, 
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comm. 304, mentions the Soghdian colony in the 
lands of the Tukhsi Turks in the Semiretye called 
Bigliligh (“home of the Beg’s men”) in Turkish and 
S.m.kna in Soghdian, and at tr. 95, comm. 274, five 
Soghdian villages belonging to a certain Beg-tigin in 
the Tarim basin, the land of the Toghuz Oghuz. 
Mahmid al-Kashghari [q.v.], Diwan lughat al-turk, tw. 
Atalay, i, 29, 471, tr. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, Com- 
pendium of the Turkic dialects, Cambridge, Mass. 1982-4, i, 
84, 352, mentions the Soghdak (the form also found 
earlier in the Orkhon [@.v.] inscriptions) settlers in the 
region of Balasaghiin [¢.v.], ie. in the Cu valley, who 
had adopted Turkish dress and manners. The fact 
proved by R. Gauthiot that the Uyghurs borrowed 
their alphabet from the Soghdians seems to have been 
known in Islamic times, cf. Fakhr al-Din Mubarak 
Shah (beginning of the 7th/13th century) in E.D. Ross 
in ‘Adjab nama, a volume of oriental studies presented to E.G. 
Browne, Cambridge 1922, 405. Turkish kent meaning 
“village, town” is already described as a Soghdian 
loan-word in the K. al-Kand fi ta’rikh Samarkand (text 
in W. Barthold, Turkestan v epokhu mongolskago nashestviya, 
i, Tekst, St. Petersburg 1898, 48). 

As the name of a country, Sughd had a much nar- 
rower application in the Islamic period than in antiq- 
uity. According to al-Istakhri (316), Sughd proper 
comprised the lands east of Bukhara from Dabisiyya 
to Samarkand; he also says that others also included 
Bukhara, Kish and Nasaf in Sughd. Kish sometimes 
appears as the capital of Sughd, e.g. al-Ya‘kubi, Buldan, 
299, 14; it is possible that the oldest Chinese name 
for the region of Kish, Sufzai (old pronunciation 
Su-git) is a reproduction of the name Sughd; it is 
so taken by J. Marquart, Chronologie der alttirkischen 
Inschriften, Leipzig 1898, 57. In another passage (293), 
al-Ya‘kibi describes Samarkand as the capital of 
Sughd; Kish and Nasaf are included in Sughd but 
Bukhara is separated. It is not known what geograph- 
ical connotation Sughd had for al-Biraini; whenever 
he associates a Soghdian festival with a particular dis- 
trict, it is always some village in the territory of 
Bukhara. 

Early Islamic al-Sughd thus comprised essentially 
the valley of the Zarafshan (lit. “gold spreader”) river, 
which rose in the Buttaman mountains to the north 
of Caghaniyan [9.v.] and Rasht, and flowed westwards 
through the oases of Samarkand and Bukhara [¢.vv.] 
before losing itself in the deserts to the north of the 
middle Oxus. It is this river which is described by 
the mediaeval geographers as the Nahr al-Sughd (e.g. 
by Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 486, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 
466; al-Mukaddasi, 19; the Namik (?) in al-Ya‘kibi, 
Buldan, 293, tr. Wiet, 111, possibly echoing the ancient 
[ranian name of the river, Namik, Chinese transcrip- 
tion Na-mi); and by the Hudid al-Glam, tr. 73, as the 
river of Bukhara. The present name Zarafshan does 
not appear in historical sources before the 18th cen- 
tury, according to Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion, 82. 

The Arabs first crossed the Oxus in the reign of 
the caliph “Uthman, apparently in 33/653-4, and sub- 
sequently attacked such Soghdian city-states as Kish 
(9.v.], Bukhara and Samarkand. The securing of Arab 
political control over Soghdia was, however, a pro- 
tracted process, and the course of Islamisation even 
slower; for details, see MA WARA’ AL-NAHR. 

In his Ta’rtkh-i Bukhara, Narshakhi, ed. Schefer, 47, 
tr. Frye, The history of Bukhara, 48, comm. 135-6, quotes 
a few expressions in Soghdian, cited as the local lan- 
guage of the city (see the discussion in Frye, of. cit., 
135-6), and according to al-Istakhri, 314, Soghdian 





was spoken there. The Middle Iranian language of 
Soghdian undoubtedly survived well into the Islamic 
period, though not so long, it seems, as Kh*arazmian, 
but was eventually overwhelmed by standard New 
Persian or Tadjtk and by Turkish. Some of the sur- 
viving Soghdian texts could date from as late as the 
11th or 12th centuries. As noted above, the Soghdians 
were great travellers, and left documents and inscrip- 
tions in many distant regions, e.g. across the Kara- 
koram mountains, via such passes as the one taken 
by the modern Karakoram Highway, and into the 
extreme north of modern P&kistan and India, where 
hundreds of inscriptions and graffiti of Soghdian trav- 
ellers (unfortunately undated) have been found in recent 
years. Soghdian survives today in Yaghndbi, a Neo- 
Soghdian dialect spoken in an isolated valley of eastern 
Islamic Soghdia, now in Tajikistan. See on Soghdian 
and its dialects, GirPh, i/2, 334-44, HdOr, IV, 1, Ira- 
nistik, 52-6, 105-8; Compendium linguarum iranicarum, Wies- 
baden 1989; irAn. iii, Languages, in Suppl. In modern 
Central Asian topography, Sughd is only a part of 
the territory of Samarkand and a distinction is made 
between “Half-Sughd” (Nim Sughud) on the island 
between the two arms of the Zarafshan (Ak Darya 
and Kara Darya), and “Great Sughd” (Sughud-i Kalan) 
north of the Ak Darya. 
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the article): Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Cali- 
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K stort orosheniya Turkestana, St. Petersburg 1914, 
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= (W. BartHoxp-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

SUGHDAK (Sudak in Russian and Ukrainian; 
LovySaia or LovySia in Greek, Surozh in old Russian, 
Soldaia or Soldachia in mediaeval Italian), once a 
great seaport, now a small town on the coast 
of the Crimea (Ukraine) almost due north of the 
Anatolian port of Sinob [see sinds], and some 40 km 
to the south-west of Theodosia [see kEFE]. In the 12th 
and 13th centuries, it was the principal port for trade 
between Russia and the Islamic and Mediterranean 
worlds, while also attracting a portion of the silk and 
spice trade from South Asia and the Far East. 

The origins of Sughdak are less well documented 
than those of Theodosia; unlike the latter and other 
settlements on the Black Sea coast which were founded 
by Greek colonists in Antiquity, Sughdak is believed 
to have sprung up as a Sogdian settlement (hence 
the name; see AL-sUGHD), possibly in the time of con- 
tacts between Central Asian Sogdians and the Byzan- 
tine Empire. The Byzantine Greek element asserted 
itself since the time of Justinian I (6th century), and 
received still more immigrants during the Iconoclas- 
tic Controversy (8th century); recent excavations have 
uncovered archaeological evidence beginning with 
the 6th century; eventually there was a bishop (arch- 
bishop from the 10th century) in the predominantly 
Orthodox city. At the same time, the growth of the 
Khazar [¢.v.] Kaghanate led to intermittent control 
of the Crimea by it, with the ¢dun or governor resid- 
ing in Sughdak. The town became a thriving com- 
mercial port, despite occasional Byzantine-Khazar 
hostilities. Its exports were chiefly furs, wax and slaves 
from the Slavic hinterland, and they survived the sub- 
sequent irruptions of the Turkic Petenegs [g.v.] and 
Polovtsians (Cumans). Sughdak, like the rest of the 
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Crimean coastland, developed as a cosmopolitan 
place, with Greek, Russian, and Kiptak elements exist- 
ing side-by-side, and was frequented by merchants 
from Anatolia, Syria, Egypt and Byzantium; these were 
joined by Venetian merchants after the foundation of 
the Latin kingdom of Constantinople in 1204, although 
political domination fell to the Greek empire of Trebi- 
zond or to the Kipéak khans of the adjacent steppe. 
Ibn al-Athir, while mentioning the first Mongol sack 
in January 1223, describes madinat Sadak as “a city 
of the Kipcak ... on the sea coast, frequented by ships 
bringing cloths, which the Kipéaks buy from them and 
sell them slave girls and boys, burtast beaver and squir- 
rel skins, and other products of their land...” (ai- 
Kamil, xii, 386). 

A curious episode was the brief conquest (probably 
in 1225-7) of Sughdak by an expedition sent by the 
Saldjiikid sultan Kaykubdd I [¢.v.]; the ostensible reason 
was chastisement of the local leaders for mistreating 
the sultan’s subjects, and an effort was made to turn 
the Christian town into a Muslim one. This episode 
was followed in 1238 by another sack by the Mongols, 
this time as part of their definitive conquest of south- 
ern Russia. Nevertheless, Sughdak continued to pros- 
per as a port. William of Rubruck, the Franciscan 
envoy from St. Louis to the Mongols, landed there 
in 1253 after a fortnight-long voyage from Constan- 
tinople, as did in 1260 two brothers of the Polo fam- 
ily on the way to the court of Berke; Marco Polo 
the Elder owned a house in Sughdak, which in 1280 
he willed to the local Franciscans. The end of the 
Latin kingdom in 1261 favoured Genoa over Venice, 
but for the time being it failed to affect Venice’s posi- 
tion in Sughdak. At the same time, the growth of 
the Golden Horde as a member of the Mongol empire 
and suzerain of the Russian principalities, had a fur- 
ther stimulating effect on the trade passing through 
ports like Sughdak. A 1281 treaty between the emperor 
Michael Palaeologus and the Mamlik sultan Kalawin 
[g.v.] illustrates the importance of Sughdak in that 
period. The treaty, whose Arabic version is quoted 
by al-Kalkashandi (Subh al-a‘sha, xiv, 72-8), stipulates 
unhindered passage of merchants of both countries 
to and from Sughdak with such goods as slaves of 
both sexes. 

Meanwhile, Genoa made a vigorous entry into the 
competitive Black Sea trade. Genoese merchants in 
Sughdak are first documented for 1274. By 1365 the 
republic, firmly installed in Kefe since 1314, conquered 
Sughdak, and in 1380 Genoese commercial presence 
on Crimea’s southern coast was formalised through a 
treaty with the Tatars as the colony of Gazaria (a 
name echoing the extinct Khazar Kaghanate), pos- 
sessing the coast from Kefe (Theodosia) to Cembalo 
(Balaklava) and tied to the Golden Horde only by 
tenuous bonds of vassaldom and tribute. This colony 
then prospered until its conquest by the Ottomans. 
In the course of their two centuries-long presence in 
Sughdak, the Genoese transformed the harbour town 
into a stronghold whose fortifications still bear witness 
to past glory; it was administered by a consul sub- 
ordinated to the principal consul in Kefe. Genoese 
possession, however, also caused Sughdak’s decline 
well before the Ottoman conquest; for the Republic, 
favouring Kefe as the capital of the colony, gradually 
restricted the volume of activities permitted in other 
ports such as Sughdak. 

Sughdak fell to the Ottomans in July 1475. At the 
end of the siege, some of the inhabitants took refuge 
in a church which then, according to local tradition, 
became their tomb after its doors and windows had 





been walled over; doubts about the genuineness of 
the account were dispelled by excavations undertaken 
in 1928. 
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SUHAR, a mediaeval and modern town in 

‘Um4n conventionally Sohar (lat. 24° 23' N., long. 
56° 45' E,). 

It is situated in the middle of the flat and sandy 
bay which is found on the coast of Arabia between 
Maskat in the south-east and the peninsula of Musan- 
dam in the north-east. The site is of no particular 
use as a harbour, even though it has a broad opening 
on to the Gulf of ‘Uman. But the reasons for the 
development of the region are the long, fertile and 
well-irrigated coastal plain of the Batina behind the 
site of the city, and also the east-west thoroughfare 
across the Djabal Akhdar which provides access to 
the Persian Gulf. Moreover, since ancient times, veins 
of copper have been exploited in the region; archaeo- 
logical studies in metallurgy have shown that this ore 
has been mined in the region from the end of the 
3rd millennium B.C. until the 11th A.D., and cop- 
per ingots which were found on the eastern coast of 
the island of Bahrayn, south of the village of Zallah, 
also came from this region which was then known 
by the name Magan or Makan (Makkan), Magan also 
supplied copper to Mesopotamia and Elam. Another 
mineral resource of the valleys of the Djabal Akhdar 
was Olivine gabbro, a dark stone which becomes out- 
standingly fine after polishing. Among the statues made 
from this were those of Gudea, King of the ancient 
Sumerian city of Lagash. 

Suhar is distinct from the other sites which at regu- 
lar intervals mark out the coastline of the Batina (Sib, 
Barka, Suwayh, Khabira, Lawa and Shinas), for it 
forms a tell, which is 500-700 m in diameter and 
rises to a height of about 10 m above sea level. The 
circle of empty areas which surrounds the tell at the 
lower levels is a reminder of the greater extent of 
the town in the middle ages; it is further encircled 
by palm groves. Until 1980, when the modern recon- 
struction of the town was begun, there were dilapi- 
dated remains of houses and mosques from the 18th 
to the 19th centuries sporadically covering the site, 
but there was no archaeological evidence of any occu- 
pation from pre-Islamic times. But the soundings which 
were undertaken between 1982-6 have revealed strati- 
fied layers of occupation for the site which are uninter- 
rupted from the beginning of the Christian era (at a 
depth of about 1.80 m above sea-level) until the pre- 
modern period (at the summit of the tell, some 8 m 
higher). From the time of its foundation, the town had 
commercial contacts with western India, as is attested 
by the presence of many fragments of polished red 
ceramics, an Indian imitation of Roman sigillated 
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pottery. In the higher levels, those corresponding to 
the Sasanid period, there are fragments of Chinese 
glazed earthenware jars which provide the oldest evi- 
dence for maritime exchanges between ports on the 
Sea of “Um4n and those in Southern China. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era, Suhar 
was probably known as Omana, a toponym attested 
by Pliny the Elder as well as by the anonymous author 
of the Periplus of the Enythraean Sea (dated to the Ist 
century of this era), but that identification of the name 
remains uncertain. In the 4th century, the city was 
mentioned as a part of the Sasanid empire under the 
name Emporium Persarum on the occasion of a mission 
carried out in Arabia by Theophilus the Indian. This 
bishop founded three churches in the peninsula, one 
of which was probably at Suhar. Consequently, the 
city and the region were designated by the Persian 
toponym Mazin, which is preserved in Arab Islamic 
historiography, and also in certain Chinese texts, which 
continue to use it until the 17th century. 

With the advent of Islam, the tribes of ‘Uman be- 
came divided regarding their support of the new faith 
and the representatives of the prestigious al-Djulanda 
family, who according to tradition received the mes~ 
sengers of the Prophet at Suhar in 8/629-30, had to 
take refuge in the mountains until the submission of 
the opponents of the Prophet in 12/633-4. The Per- 
sians, who controlled the Batina and the stronghold 
of Rastak in the interior, were driven out and this 
was about the time when the toponym Mazin was 
replaced by that of Suhar. This was the name of a 
territory that had allegedly belonged to ‘Ad b. ‘Us b. 
Iram b. Sam b. Nih, and attempts were made to 
pass it off as an anthroponym, to create a pseudo- 
authentic bond between the city and a very ancient 
Arab founder. Suhar was the official place of resi- 
dence for the governors appointed by the caliph dur- 
ing the lst century A.H., and it was through Suhar, 
by mediation of the ‘Umanis established at Basra, 
that the Ibadi doctrine [see mApryya] penetrated 
‘Uman. The reign of the first Imam, al-Djulanda b. 
Mas‘tid, had barely begun (in 132/750) when it was 
brutally interrupted by an attack from an ‘Abbasid 
army sent to take back the country under the tute- 
lage of the caliph. But ‘Uman kept its de facto inde- 
pendence under the successors of al-Djulanda b. 
Mas‘iid, the Yahmad, another branch of the confed- 
eration of the Shania, who lived in Nazwa. 

In the last quarter of the 3rd/9th century, under 
the Imamate of al-Warith b. Ka‘b al-Kharisi, Haran 
al-Rashid tried again to subdue the country, but his 
general, ‘Isa b. Dja‘far b. Abi ’l-Mansiir, was defeated, 
imprisoned in the fort of Suhdar and murdered there 
against the wishes of the Imam. In the last years of 
the same century, the rivalry between the “Yemenite” 
Ibadi tribes and the Sunni Nizari tribes degenerated 
into a civil war, in the course of which the orthodox 
Sunnis called to their aid Muhammad b. Nir, the 
governor of Bahrayn. He conducted a terrible repres- 
sion in Nazwa and the whole surrounding area, causing 
the exodus of many Suharis to Shiraz and Basra. 
When he departed, Muhammad b. Nar left behind 
a governor at Bahla, who soon established himself at 
Suhar, for it seemed he favoured the commercial inter- 
ests of the city. However, the Karmatis soon took 
control of ‘Uman and led raids against Basra from 
Suhar in 331/943 and 341/953, until in their tum 
they were conquered by the Biyids. After a mutiny 
by the Zandj and Daylami contingents billeted at 
Suhar, which was severely put down by the Biiyids, 
the town was devastated, and then again suffered 








through the Ghuzz invasion during its domination by 
the Saldjiiks. 

It seems that these events, though they were brutal, 
were also short-lived, and they did not deeply affect 
the prosperity of Suhar. The town had been estab- 
lished for centuries and had been reinforced at the 
beginnings of Islam by flourishing maritime trade links 
with India, East Africa and China. Commercial rela- 
tions with these countries were obviously close, for 
Suhar was known as the “warehouse of China”; further- 
more, Chinese chronicles recorded the name of a 
Subari, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah (Xin-ya-tuo-luo), who was 
called the director of foreigners at Canton in the 
Sth/11th century. There were other traders originat- 
ing from Suhar, from Kal‘at or from the interior who 
became famous in China, such as Abii ‘Ali (Bu-ha-er), 
who became the minister of the province of Fujian 
in the 7th/13th century. During the excavations of 
1982-6, some traces of the beautiful houses of burnt 
brick which had belonged to the merchants and ship- 
owners of the metropolis of the Batina were brought 
to light once again. 

Arab historiography of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th cen- 
turies conjures up the splendour of the city in this 
period, in particular thanks to the testimony of the 
Palestinian geographer al-Mukaddasi, who described 
it thus: “It is a flourishing place, well-populated, beauti- 
ful and pleasant to live in. There are elegant quarters 
lining the shore, and the houses are tall and stately, 
built of brick and teak wood. You can see the beauti- 
ful minaret of the Friday mosque rising close beside 
the sea, and inside the mihrab shimmers with reflections, 
now yellow, now green and red. But what delighted 
visitors above all was the sak of Suhar, where com- 
modities from the whole world could be found.” 

Archaeological excavations have clearly proved that 
the economic prosperity of Suhar came to an end in 
the course of the 7th/13th century. The series of 
events listed above probably played a large part, but 
there were also the incursions from Persia during the 
Mongol epoch {the arrival of Fakhr al-Din and of 
Shihab al-Din in the second half of the century) which 
must have been the major cause, since these inva- 
sions are contemporary with the ruin of the city, as 
is evident from its archaeological stratigraphy. These 
incursions ended with the integration of Suhar into 
the empire of the princes of Hurmuz, and the build- 
ing within the city of a fortress controlled by a Hur- 
muzi garrison. As a fortress, it was used to prevent 
the landing of cargoes in a port which had long been 
devoted to trade on the high seas, but rather to force 
them back towards Hurmuz, where the fiscal agents 
of the princes were awaiting them. Not one single 
piece of pottery imported from China has been found 
at Suhar in the levels corresponding to the period of 
the 8th-]1th/14th-17th centuries. 

The Portuguese, who conquered Suhar in 913/1507, 
pursued the same political ends as the princes of Hur- 
muz, and stationed their officers and garrison within 
the fortress; occasionally they made attempts to plun- 
der the forbidden goods which flooded into the city 
for their own profit. 

But the days of Portugese power in the region were 
numbered. Just at the time when they were chased 
from Hurmuz by the concerted action of the Safawids 
and the English, Nasir b. Murshid al-Ya‘rubr was 
elected Imam. He and his successors, Sultan b. Sayf 
in particular, first chased the Portuguese and then the 
Persians from ‘Uman, and he set in motion an aggres- 
sive maritime and commercial policy involving venge- 
ance against the former oppressors, where raids on 
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the Portuguese possessions of India were mingled with 
piracy and bargaining. When the Safawids saw their 
maritime interests were suffering from these practices, 
they tried (without much success) to involve the Euro- 
pean powers (England, Holland and France) against 
‘Uman. In 1146/1738 they laid siege to Suhar, but 
the governor of the city, Ahmad b. Sa‘id, opposed 
them with fierce resistance. This feat of arms was the 
original claim to prowess of the dynasty of the Al Bi 
Sa‘id [g.v.], which is still in power in ‘Um4n today. 
At the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 
19th century, Suhar still enjoyed a considerable amount 
of maritime activity. J.R. Wellsted described it as the 
second city of ‘Uman, with an annual revenue of 
10,000 dollars from customs dues and with 9,000 
inhabitants. Among them were about twenty Jewish 
families with a small synagogue, and still today there 
is a Jewish cemetery at Suhar which could date back 
to the 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries. On a number of 
the bricks used in the masonry of its tombs, as well 
as in the enigmatic wall which towers above them, 
are engraved Hebrew names in square characters. 
The general economy of Suhar was run down be- 
cause of the transfer of activity to Zanzibar and through 
the limitations imposed by the British authorities on 
the business which the ships of ‘Um4n had been tradi- 
tionally carrying out; the slave trade, in particular, 
was conducted specifically by the privateers of Sir. 
Suhar was finally ruined by the attacks of pirates who, 
in the 19th century became established in the neigh- 
bouring fort of Shinas, and also by internal rivalries 
in the region, in which Wahhabi elements played a part. 
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aL-SUHAYLI, ‘ABD at-RAHMAN [see Suppl]. 

SUHAYM, called ‘Abd Bani ’l-Hashas, meaning 
the slave of the Banu ’l-Hashds (Asad, the clan Nufasa 
b. Sa‘id b. ‘Amr of the Bani Didan), a slave-poet 
of the mukhadram who lived in Medina during the 
reign of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan. He is not to be confused 
with his namesake Suhaym b. Wathil al-Riyahi, a 
Tamimi with a pure pedigree (as noted in the work 
of Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawét al-wafayat, Cairo 1951, 
i, 338). 

The traditions concerning him are very contradic- 
tory and it is difficult to put together even an approx- 
imate biography of the poet. The only dateable event 
is his purchase by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, 
to present him to the Caliph ‘Uthman because of his 
poetic talent. But the caliph declined the offer and is 
supposed to have said that negro slave-poets address 
higj@’ to their masters when they are hungry, but when 
they are full they write lewd songs (yushabbibiina) about 
their women (Shu‘ard’, 241; Aghani, xxii, 305; Khizana, 
ii, 104). 

The slave went back to his former master Djandal 
b. Ma‘bad of the Banu ’l-Hashas (Sim, 720). The pre- 
cise date of his relationship with ‘Umayra, the daugh- 
ter of Djanbal who is evoked in the yaya, is unknown. 
However, a poem by Suhaym tells of a sale that was 
planned but ended abruptly because of the implor- 
ings and pleas made by the slave (Diwéan, 56, rhyme 
ra’, metre tawil). He went back to Djandal and had 
another affair with a young woman. News of this 
affair spread and his masters put him to death by 
beating him with red-hot iron bars. His death occurred 
in 37/657-8 (al-Muntazam, v, 142). 

It is hard to date the other recorded episodes, and 
some of the scenes described in his Diwan can be con- 
sidered as poetic fiction, and as such they are with- 
out literary-biographical significance; see for example 
Diwan, 15-16, 37-8. 

The poetry of Suhaym was collected by grammar- 
ians in the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries and has a pro- 
nounced linguistic character; see, in addition to the 
nwaya of Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Ahwal (died 259/873), those 
of Niftawayhi (died 323/935) and Ibn Djinni (died 
392/1002), which have all survived. Moreover, his 
verses seem to have found favour with the nuhat and 
with the lexicographers (Sibawayhi, al-Kitab, Cairo 
1403/1983, i, 350; iv, 225; Tha‘lab, Madjalis, Cairo 
1948, 20, 2849; Ibn Durayd, Wasf al-matar wa ‘l-sahab, 
Damascus 1382/1963, 70; ‘Alt b. Hamza al-Basri, al- 
Tanbihat, Cairo 1967, 167; al-Zadjdjadji, Amaz, Cairo 
1382, 76-7, 130-1; Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh al-mufassal, Cairo 
n.d., i, 119-24; al-Suyiti, Ham‘ al-hawami‘, Cairo 1327, 
i, 189; idem, al-Muzhir, Cairo n.d., ii, 195; Ibn Sidah, 
al-Mukhassas, Bulak 1316, iv, 59, ix, 103, 108, x, 69, 
xii, 260; xiii, 232; LA, index of poets). 

Only some 240 verses are still in existence, and 
they are divided between three major themes: tribal 
poetry, love poetry and poetry of rebellion. Five frag- 
ments totalling 31 verses constitute an altogether sec- 
ondary side of his poetic talent, and in the poems of 
this genre Suhaym certainly seems to play the role of 
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a commemorative poet, as he recalls the battles (ayyam) 
of Asad, such as Yawm al-Rasha’ (Diwan, 49) and Yawm 
al-Liwa (ibid., 38-9, with the death of ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Simma and the flight of his brother Durayd, an 
episode which inspired one of the most famous thren- 
odies of pre-Islamic poetry), as he praises the bravery 
of his “fellow-tribesmen”, and as he frequently plays the 
role of the counsellor. The Bani Ghadira and the 
Nasr b. Ku‘ayn were given eulogies (zbid., 49-50, 51, 
52, 52-4). 

But his main contribution was love poetry. There 
is not the slightest trace of nasib in his work. On the 
contrary, his »@iyya is a sensual hymn of praise to 
the complete woman. It is steeped in an atmosphere 
of licentiousness and his verses, which are knowingly 
obscene, portray a real woman to replace the ideally 
pure and somewhat conventional lady of the nasib 
(ibid., 16-33). However this hymn of passion delivers 
a serious blow to the woman’s sense of self-respect, 
for he takes every opportunity to make disparaging 
remarks about his partner; Ghaliya, Hind, Mayya, 
Asma’, Sulayma, Umm ‘Amr and their friends are 
all pictured scantily dressed and all exhibit an insa- 
tiable thirst for men. Nothing is left to the imagination; 
language which is certainly very crude verges on the 
obscene and gives explicit names to the sexual organs 
(ibid., 34). The woman is very frequently presented as 
a sexual object and he never stops evoking details 
about positions and involuntary movements to express 
the carnal satisfaction of his partners in an atmosphere 
of sweat and scent. Terms that are visually vivid and 
convey fragrances play an essential role in his poetry. 
It is a poetry which is clearly anti-feminine and the 
virulence within it was hardly seen elsewhere during 
this period or even much later. Even in his most 
accomplished poems he finds an opportunity to take 
morbid pleasure in defiling women’s bodies. Such novel 
motifs and new poetic tones provided an indispensa- 
ble landmark for the emergence of the Hidjazi school 
of poetry, and it could even be said that Suhaym is 
one of the fathers of tashbib. The novelty of this poetry 
was astonishing. One perspicacious critic, Ibn Sharaf 
al-Kayrawani, could use only psychological means to 
explain the phenomenon, suggesting that such poetry 
was in itself a compensation for his ugliness and his 
state of servitude (Rasa’i al-intikad, 329-30, in Muham- 
mad Kurd ‘Ali, Rasa? al-bulagha’, Cairo 1365/1946). 

To express his revulsion at his social condition 
(Diwan, 54-5, 55, 56, 56-7, 57, 63-4, 65-6, 66-7) 
Suhaym borrowed a unique, albeit well-known and 
predictable, motif. He affirms his right to take respon- 
sibility for his condition, proclaiming that there is 
a contradiction between outward appearances (i.e. his 
black colour) and spiritual superiority (his soul that 
was sparkling white). The same worn-out theme runs 
through the verses of ‘Antara or al-Haykutan, a negro 
poet contemporary with Djarir (al-Djahiz, Fakhr al- 
sidan ‘ala al-bidan, in Rasa’il al-Djahiz, Cairo 1384/ 
1964, i, 183-5). 
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SUHRAWARD, a town of mediaeval Islamic 
Persia in Djibal [g.v.], the ancient Media. Néldeke 
was the first to connect the name with Suhrab, and 
Marquart followed him, so that one may assume older 
forms of the name to have been *Suxrdp-kart, *Suhrav- 
gerd. Noéldeke thought that the eponym of the town 
was the Suhrab who was a Persian governor of al- 
Hira [g.v.]. Although this does not mean that the 
town was not founded till the time of this governor— 
it is only a hypothesis that he, and no other of the 
many known bearers of the name Suhrab, is the one 
in question—one should perhaps be careful not to 
date the foundation of the town at too remote a 
period. The classical geographers do not seem to have 
known the town; at least, no ancient name is known 
which could be applied to the place later known as 
Suhraward. 

The site of Suhraward cannot be located with abso- 
lute certainty. We have the statements of the Muslim 
geographers, according to which the town lay on the 
road from Hamadhan to Zandjan to the south of 
Sultaniyya. This road, 30 farsakks long, was, according 
to al-Istakhri, used in times of peace as the shortest 
route to Adharbaydjan; in troubled times the circuit 
via Kazwin was taken. Ibn Hawkal states exactly the 
reverse about the use of these two routes. In the 4th/ 
10th century, the town was already in the hands of the 
Kurds; the inhabitants were mainly Kharidjites (Shurat), 
who then emigrated, with the exception of those who 
stayed in their native town out of lack of courage or 
love of their home. 

The town, which had been walled, was destroyed 
by the Mongols; Mustawff describes it as a little village 
with many Mongol villages around it. On account of 
the cold in the Median highlands, little was grown 
here beyond corn and the smaller fruits. 

Bibliography: On the etymology, see Th. Nél- 
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biographical works, Yakit, Mu‘djam, s.v. Suhraward, 
and Sam‘ani, K. al-Ansab, s.v. al-Suhrawardi. 
Z (M. PLEssnER*} 
aL-SUHRAWARDI, Asu ’L-Napyis ‘Asp AL-KAHIR 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bakri, Diya’ al-Din, a Sunni mys- 
tic who flourished in the 6th/12th century. 

Born about 490/1097 in Suhraward [9.v.], west 
of Sultaniyya, in the Djibal region, Abu ’l-Nadjib, 
genealogically linked with Abi Bakr, died in 563/1168 
at Baghdad. Abu ’l-Nadjib moved to Baghdad as a 
young man, probably in 507/1113, where he studied 
hadith, Shafi‘t law, Arabic grammar and belles-lettres. 
A paternal uncle of Abu ’l-Nadjib, ‘Umar b. Muham- 
mad (d. 532/1137-8), head of a Siff convent in 
Baghdad, invested him with the Sufi Ahirka [see 
TaRIKA]. Probably before his arrival in Baghdad, Abu 
‘|-Nadjib already studied Aadith in Isfahan. At about 
25, in Baghdad, he abandoned his studies at the 
Nizamiyya [q.v.], a Saldjik institution, in order to 
lead a solitary life of asceticism. He returned to 
Isfahan to join the illustrious Sift Ahmad al-Ghazali 
(d. 520/1126 [9.v.]). When he went back to Baghdad 
he became a disciple of Hammad al-Dabbas (d. 525/ 
1130-1) who, albeit considered an illiterate, stands out 
as a teacher of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani [g.v.]. Abu 
‘|-Nadjib is said to have earned a living for a num- 
ber of years as a water-carrier. He began to preach 
Sifism, and he founded a convent on the western 
bank of the Tigris. In 545/1150-1 Abu ’l-Nadjib was 
appointed to teach fikh in the Nizamiyya. However, 
in 547/1152-3 he was dismissed from office, as a 
result of the power struggle between the caliph and 
the Saldjiik sultan. Both before and after his appoint- 
ment at the Nizamiyya, Abu ’l-Nadjib taught fkh and 
hadith in his own madrasa, situated next to his mbat, 
and he continued teaching Sifism. In 557/1161-2 he 
left Baghdad for Jerusalem, but he could not travel 
beyond Damascus because Nir al-Din Zangi [¢.v.] 
and Baldwin had resumed their hostilities. After being 
received with honour in Damascus, Abu ’l-Nadjib 
returned to Baghdad. Some years later he died and 
was buried in his madrasa there. His students were 
numerous and included, in hadith, the historian Ibn 
‘Asakir [g.v.] and the traditionist al-Sam‘ani. His 
disciple ‘Ammiér al-Bidlisit (d. between 590/1194 and 
604/1207) occupies an important place in the history 
of Sifism as a teacher of Nadjm al-Din al-Kubra 
(q.v.]. Abu ’Il-Nadjib had his most far-reaching influ- 
ence, however, through his disciple and nephew, Abi 
Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi [q.v.], the famous author 
of the ‘Awarf al-ma‘anf. 

Abu ’l-Nadjib was not a productive author. He 
wrote the Gharib al-masébih, a commentary on a pop- 
ular hadith collection, but his fame as a writer rests 
on his composition of the Adab al-muridin. However, 
the Adib became widely known only with the spread 
of the Suhrawardiyya order founded by his nephew 
‘Umar after Abu ’l-Nadjib’s death. In the Adab 
Sufism is viewed from the perspective of rules of con- 
duct (adab). The book treats of, mer aka, common 
practices which did not conform to the strict etiquette 
required by Sufi theory. By applying the traditional 
concept of rukhsa (“dispensation”, pl. rukhas) in a novel 
way, Abu ’l-Nadjib responds to the phenomenon of 
an affiliation of lay members to Sifism. Whilst Abu 
l-Nadjib also draws on various works of al-Sulami, 
al-Sarradj and al-Kushayri [9.v.], he betrays the closest 
dependence on Ibn Khafif al-Shirazi [¢.v.], whose 
Kitab al-Iktisad he quotes throughout the Ada. How- 
ever, he never identifies him when he excerpts from the 
Iktusad. The reason for this lies in the fact that Abu 








*L-Nadjib inverts Ibn Khafif’s fundamentally negative 
view of rukhas: the very dispensations whose adoption 
by the “truthful novice” Ibn Khafif interpreted as 
a failure to fulfill the requirements of sdk (“truth- 
fulness”), are introducedin the Adab and vindicated 
by Abu ’l-Nadjib. It may be argued that the rukhas 
incorporated an element of instability into the Rule 
and that this heralded a decline from the “high 
ground” of the Safi spirituality of Abu ‘Il-Nadjib’s 
predecessors. 
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_ (F. Sopteroy) 

AL-SUHRAWARDI, Sumas at-Din Aso Hars 
“Umar (539-632/1145-1234), one of the most 
important Sifis in Sunni Islam. He was born 
and grew up in the town of Suhraward [¢.v.], later 
destroyed by the Mongols, in the Persian province of 
Djibal, to the west of Sultaniyya. He should not be 
confused with other persons carrying the nisba 
“al-Suhrawardi”, in particular, not with his contem- 
porary the mystic Shihab al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi 
al-Maktil [9.v.], put to death in Aleppo in 587/1191 
because of his heretical ideas in religious and politi- 
cal matters. 

Abia Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi came in his youth 
to Baghdad, where his uncle Abu ’l-Nadjib al- 
Suhraward? [q.v.], himself a famous Siff, introduced 
him to the religious sciences and made him also famil- 
iar with the duties of a preacher. Abi: Hafs followed 
his uncle’s courses both in the Nizamiyya and in the 
latter’s ribat [g.v.] on the shore of the Tigris, a 
much-visited centre of the Saff way of life. He often 
mentions his uncle in his main work Awénf al-ma‘anf 
(e.g. ch. 30, section on humility). Another important 
teacher of Abu Hafs in Baghdad was the Hanbali 
Soff and jurist shaykh, ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani [¢.v.]. 
The close relationship of the still quite young al- 
Suhrawardi with the famous shaykk, who was already 
approaching the end of his life, was significant for 
al-Suhrawardi’s later attitude towards religio-dogmatic 
questions. ‘Abd al-Kadir is said to have dissuaded 
al-Suhrawardi from occupying himself with kalam [g.v.] 
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and to have warned him in particular against the use 
of kiyas (see Ibn Radjab, Dhayl, i, 296-7). In doing 
so, he is said to have mainly talked him out of read- 
ing al-Djuwayni’s K. al-Sh@mil and al-Shahrastani’s 
Nihayat al-akdém, both leading works of Ash‘ari theol- 
ogy. Al-Suhrawardi was not a Hanbali, as ‘Abd 
al-K4dir was, but a traditionalistic Shafi‘i, which was 
rather typical in Baghdad. With respect to al-Suhra- 
wardi’s spiritual career, it is important to note that 
his later violent attacks against the mutakallimiin 
corresponded to an initial personal interest in their 
doctrine (for other teachers of al-Suhrawardi, see 
Gramlich, Gaben, 6-13). 

After his uncle’s death in 563/1168, al-Suhrawardi 
followed “the path of seclusion”. He preached and 
headed mystical meetings in Abu °l-Nadjib’s nbat, 
which soon extended to several other places in 
Baghdad. He was a trained orator, one of the most 
successful traditionalist preachers in the ‘Abbasid 
metropolis. He put his audience into ecstasies, so that 
many cut their hair or were spiritually transported 
away from the world. His pulpit was made of clay, 
as prescribed by the ascetic way of life. 

Al-Suhrawardi maintained friendly relations with 
Mu‘in al-Din al-Cishti [9.v.], the founder of the Indian 
Cishtiyya order which, in its early period, orientated 
itself completely on al-Suhrawardi’s “Awanf. He main- 
tained a particularly close relation with Nadjm al-Din 
al-Razi, known as al-Daya [9.v.], a murid of Nadjm 
al-Din al-Kubra [see KuBRA], whom he had met in 
618/122] in Malatya while the latter was on his way 
from Kh*arazm to Asia Minor. Daya submitted his 
Mirsad al-%bad to al-Suhrawardi, who expressed his unre- 
stricted approval and gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation for the Ram Saldjik Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Kaykubad J in Konya (see Mirséd, 22-4). 

Though referring to the doctrine of the “pious fore- 
fathers” [see AL-SALAF WA ’L-KHALAF|, al-Suhrawardi 
in his mystical ideas went far beyond this, up to the 
point of even accepting, be it in a limited way, the 
and ‘l-hakk of al-Halladj [g.v.]. Yet the freedom which 
al-Suhrawardi permitted himself in his judgement of 
the executed mystic did not bring him into agree- 
ment with the doctrines of contemporary “freethinkers”. 
In strong words, he turned against the pantheism of 
his contemporary Ibn al-‘Arabi [9.v.]. According to 
al-Suhrawardi, the latter had started to establish a 
despicable connection between tasawwuf [g.v.] and ele- 
ments of Greek philosophy. The often-quoted story of 
the meeting in Baghdad between the very famous and 
controversial Andalusian mystic and al-Suhrawardi, his 
elder by about twenty years (see Ibn al-‘Imad, Sha- 
dharat, v, 193-4), contains legendary elements (cf. Cl. 
Addas, The quest for the Red Sulphur, Cambridge 1993, 
240-1, who discounts the story). His contacts with 
Rizbihan al-Bakli [9.v.] (see Djami, Nafahai, 418) also 
belong to the realm of legend. On the other hand, 
his meeting with Ibn al-Farid [9.v.], perhaps the most 
important mystical poet in the Arabic language, is 
historical. They met in the faram of Mecca in 
628/1231 during al-Suhrawardi’s last pilgrimage (cf. 
al-Yafi‘i, Mu’at al-danan, iv, 77-8, Djami, Nafahat, 
542-3; Diwan Ibn al-Fand, 147). 

The interest shown by the ‘Abb4sid caliph al-Nasir 
{g.v.] in al-Suhrawardi’s gatherings, and the ruler’s 
first extraordinary marks of goodwill towards the shaykh, 
e.g. the foundation of the ribat al-Marzubaniyya in 
599/1202-3 (also known as ribat al-Mustadjadd, sit- 
uated on the shore of the Nahr ‘Isa in West Baghdad) 
occurred in a period in which al-Nasir had inten- 
sively begun to promote the Sufi branch of the futwewa 





{g.v.] and to put it at the service of the caliphate. 
The development of a new futuwwa, led by the caliph 
as a kibla, was no less important to al-Nasir than it 
was to al-Suhrawardi. The caliph thus obtained a 
unique political instrument, while the skaykh in his 
turn saw his personal prestige spread far and wide 
outside Baghdad, as well amongst the circle of stu- 
dents which was gradually taking shape and from 
which the tartka al-Suhrawardiyya [q.v.] later originated. 

In his works, al-Suhrawardi supported the union of 
futuwwa and tasawwuf. Interpreting the futwvwa as a 
part of the tasawwuf (Idala, fol. 89a-b), he created the 
conditions necessary for both supporting the caliphate 
through the éasawwuf and for sanctioning Islamic mys- 
tics by means of the highest Islamic institution, the 
caliphate. In his /dalat al-“yan ‘ala ’I-burhan (fol. 88a), 
al-Suhrawardi considers the relation of a Safi teacher 
(shaykh) to his novice (murid) as being analogous to 
that of the caliph, who is the mediator (wasta) ap- 
pointed by God between the absolute One (Allah) and 
the people (nds). However, a reference to the idea of 
consensus (i¢jma‘) is missing in this context. Al- 
Suhrawardi developed a theory which co-ordinates the 
concepts of fuluwwa, tasawwuf and khilafa in an upward 
relation: “The supreme caliphate is a booklet (dafiar) 
of which the tasawwuf is a part; fasawwuf in its turn 
is also a booklet of which the futuwwa is a part. The 
futuwwa is specified by pure morals (al-akhlak al-zaktyya); 
tasawwuf also includes the pious actions and religious 
exercises (awrad); the supreme caliphate comprises the 
mystical states, the pious actions and the pure morals” 
(Idala, fol. 89a-b). The comparison of the caliphate 
with a booklet, which contains fasawwuf and futuwwa 
in a subordinate way, is reminiscent of the hierarchy 
of the concepts of shari‘a, tarika and hakika found in 
al-Suhrawardi’s Risdlat al-futuwwa (Aya Sofya 3155, fol. 
186b), which are also linked in gradations. Here the 
Sharv‘a is the higher concept, used on the same level 
as khilafa. In relation to one another both concepts 
represent a unity. 

The bilateral relation which, according to al- 
Suhrawardi, existed between the caliphate and Sufism 
explains why the caliph sent the shaykh several times 
to the courts of rulers as his representative. To the 
best-known diplomatic missions belong al-Suhrawardi’s 
visits to the Ayyibids [9.v.]. In 604/1207-8, after 
al-Nasir had declared himself the mandatory kibla for 
all members (fityan) of the futuwwa, he sent al- 
Suhrawardi to the courts of al-Malik al-Zahir in Aleppo 
(cf. Ibn Wasil, Mufarndj, iii, 180), of al-Malik al-‘Adil 
in Damascus (of. ct., 181-2), and of al-Malik al-Kamil 
in Cairo (op. cit., 182; Ibn al-Sa‘i, Djami, ix, 259). 
On his return to Baghdad, the shaykh was greeted by 
immense expressions of sympathy and processions in 
his honour, just as he had experienced during his 
journey. But al-Suhrawardi’s new ostentatious pomp 
and his breach of the rules of a Safi way of life was 
not agreable to the caliph, who withdrew from him 
the direction of the mbdéts and banned him from 
preaching (cf. Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mirai, fol. 306b, 
which is lacking in the Haydarabad edition; Ibn Kathir, 
Bidéya, xiii, 51-2). The event caused quite a public 
stir in Baghdad. Only the shaykh’s inner repentance, 
his renouncing property and money, and his com- 
plete return to the ideal of a Sufi way of life brought 
about the lifting of the measures taken against him 
and reconciliation with the caliph. Never again was 
a cloud cast upon their friendship. 

Ten years later, when the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
through the politics of the Kh*arazm Shah [see 
KH*ARAZM SHAHS], found itself in a difficult position, 
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both militarily and constitutionally, al-Suhrawardi was 
entrusted with a second important diplomatic mission. 
In order to defend the caliphate, al-Nasir sent him 
in 614/1217-8 to Hamadan, where the Kh”arazm 
Shah ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad H, who was already 
marching against Baghdad, gave him a chilly recep- 
tion in his state tent. The Kh”arazm Shah was not 
prepared to accept al-Nasir as caliph. On the deci- 
sive question, whether it was permitted to the caliph, 
by reason of the public interest, to keep members of 
the ‘Abbasid dynasty, namely his own son and the 
latter’s family, in prison, or whether the fadith should 
be applied according to which no harm could be 
caused to descendants of al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
[¢.v.], al-Suhrawardi did not reach agreement (cf. Sibt 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir’at, viii, 582-3; Nasawi, Sira, 51-2; 
Ibn Kathir, Biddya, xiti, 76); the mission failed. 

On the other hand, al-Suhrawardi’s mission in 
618/1221 to the new Saldjik sultan of Rim, ‘Ala 
al-Din Kaykubad [see KAYKUBAD 1], was successful. In 
the caliph’s name the shaykk brought the sultan the 
tokens of rulership: the diploma with the titles and 
insignia of a sultan and of the delegated state power 
over the Islamic regions of Asia Minor, the ruler’s 
robe of honour, the sword and the signet ring. 
Al-Suhrawardi was also successful in recruiting mem- 
bers for the caliph’s futwewa, which was joined in 
Konya by Kaykubad and many officials and schol- 
ars. Al-Suhrawardi led the initiation ceremonies. The 
extraordinary friendly atmosphere is described by Ibn 
Bibi [¢.v.] in his chronicle of the Saldjiiks. According 
to Franz Taeschner, al-Suhrawardi’s political and Safi 
activities in Asia Minor could be interpreted as a 
secession from the caliph’s futuwwa. On the basis of 
linguistic peculiarities in one of al-Suhrawardi’s Persian 
epistles (see Risdlat al-futuwwa, Aya Sofya 3155, fols. 
185a-190b), e.g. because he uses akhi instead of 
futuwwatdar, and because the usual classification into 
sayft and kawl, common in the organisation of the 
akhis [q.v.], as well as the term tarbiya are used, 
Taeschner surmised that the futuwwa represented by 
al-Suhrawardi was not identical with that of the caliph, 
but that there had been close relations between the 
akhis of Anatolia and Persia and even a futuwwa of 
al-Suhrawardi’s own (Taeschner Schrift, 280). Cahen 
(Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 196 ff.) and Breebaart (Turkish 
futiiwah guilds, 109-39), on the other hand, have shown 
that a consistent terminology was not yet common in 
Anatolia in the 7th/13th century. It can be assumed 
that there were strong rivalries within Sitfism, the 
futuwwa and the akhis in Anatolia. Besides, the 
Anatolian akhis did not form a definitely constituted 
professional organisation, as has been thought in the 
past; on the basis of their ethical principles they can 
rather be considered as a widely-spread tarika (cf. 
K6prillii, [/k mutasavuiflar, 212-13). A comparative study 
of al-Suhrawardi’s terminology and that of other writ- 
ers, including of anonymous contemporary authors, is 
still lacking. 

Just as al-Suhrawardi spread the caliph’s “purified 
futwowa”, he enjoyed support during his journeys by 
followers for his own Safi doctrine and his theo- 
logical view of the world. He himself considered the 
latter as wisdom within the Prophet’s inheritance, as 
a complete representation of all branches of religious 
knowledge and standards of behaviour. Yet there is 
also, especially in al-Suhrawardi’s works of his last 
years, a mixture of traditionalist Saft concepts with 
heterogeneous thoughts which can be traced back to 
gnostic and Neo-Platonic elements. A conclusive inves- 
tigation is still lacking. Al-Suhrawardi’s numerous dis- 








ciples and friends spread his doctrine mainly in Syma, 
Asia Minor, Persia and North India. His pupils—-and 
not he himself as has been thought for a long time— 
founded the Suhrawardiyya, the famous order named 
after him. Next to the Cishtiyya, the Kalandariyya 
and the Nakshbandiyya [g.vv.], the Suhrawardiyya 
became one of the leading Islamic orders in India, 
where it still exists. Among the most successful prop- 
agators of al-Suhrawardi’s doctrine were his disciples 
‘Alt b. Buzghush (d. 678/1279-80 in Shiraz), Baha’ 
al-Din Zakariyya [9.v.], who founded the Suhrawar- 
diyya in Sind and in the Pandjab (cf. Djami, Nafahat, 
504) and Djalal al-Din Tabrizi [see TaBRIzi, DJALAL 
AL-DIN] who was active mainly in Bengal. According 
to a devotee of the orders of the 8th/14th century, 
the Suhrawardiyya was more subdivided than other 
orders, so that enumerating its establishments and 
members is not easy. 

Works. Al-Suhrawardi left behind a sizeable num- 
ber of writings, in which all traditions of classical Isla- 
mic mysticism and religious sciences are represented. 

1. ‘Awanf al-ma‘anf is the title of his main work. It 
is a famous and comprehensive handbook (vade-mecum) 
for Sifis, which has influenced permanently the 
thoughts of millions of believers and which is still 
used today. In this work were incorporated the older 
Sufi literature, the tafsir of Sahl al-Tustari [g.v.], the 
Haka’ik al-tafsir of Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulamr 
[see au-suLAMI], and the handbooks of Abi Nasr 
al-Sarradj [see AL-saRRADJ], of Aba Talib al-Makki 
(¢.v.], of Abii Bakr al-Kalabadhi [see AL-KALABADHT], 
and of Abi ’l-Kasim al-Kushayri [see at-KusHayRI] 
and other Sifi fabakat literature and commentaries 
on the Kur’an. The themes treated comprise in 63 
chapters the whole of Safi way of life, the relation 
of the novice to the shaykh, the latter’s tasks, a human 
being’s self-knowledge, the revelations of the Sifis on 
this point and the explanation of what happens when 
one is in the mystical “state” (fa/) and when in the 
“station” (makadm). It is not known when the Awarf 
was composed, but the terminus ad quem is 612/1215- 
16 (cf. Hartmann, Bemerkungen, 124-5), and thus it is 
certain that al-Suhrawardi wrote his work at a period 
in which his theoretical epistles on futwewa also came 
into being. Persian translations and commentaries of 
the ‘Awanf were already made during the author’s 
lifetime. The most important basis for the continua- 
tion of al-Suhrawardi’s thoughts in the Persian-speak- 
ing world was the Misbah al-hiddya wa-miftah al-kfaya 
by ‘Izz al-Din Mahmid b. ‘Ali-i Kashani (d. 735/ 
1334-5). This work contains most of the doctrines 
of the ‘wanf, but adds personal ideas (Eng. tr. by 
H. Wilberforce Clarke, printed as a supplement to 
his translation of the Diwan of Hafiz, Calcutta 1891). 
There still is no critical edition of the Awanf’ The 
best-known editions are those of Cairo 1358/1939 
(printed in the margin of al-Ghazali’s Ihya’ ‘uliim al- 
din) and of Beirut 1966, but both are defective. The 
partial edition of Cairo 1971 contains only chs. 1-21 
and is based on later manuscripts. In his German 
translation (Die Gaben der Erkenninsse, Wiesbaden 1978), 
Richard Gramlich has corrected the mistakes of the 
existing editions by adducing better variants, thus pro- 
viding for the first time a reliable basis for the text. 
There are several Turkish translations, the last one 
being Istanbul 1990. 

2. Rashf al-nasa’ih al-imaniyya wa-kashf al-fada’ih 
al-yinaniyya (Reisiilkiittab 465, Kopriilii 728) is a 
polemic against the arguments of the apologetic-dia- 
lectical theology (kalém), against Islamic philosophy 
and its ancient origins. In this work, composed in 
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621/1224, the author, already aged and almost blind, 
reveals to what extent his theological-mystical think- 
ing had developed. The ‘Awéarif al-ma‘Gnf was still com- 
pletely grounded in the Shafi‘i-Ash‘ari orthodoxy, but 
the works of his old age, especially the Rashf al-nasa’ih, 
show concepts and borrowings from the tradition of 
his intellectual adversaries, e.g. from the falasifa on 
one hand, and from the refutation of the latter derived 
from the (crypto-) Isma‘ilt viewpoint of the heresio- 
grapher Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani 
[¢.v.] on the other. In the Rashf, al-Shahrastani’s theo- 
logy has become the basis of a peculiar concept of 
creation and of anthropology. This doctrine can be 
followed far back in Islamic gnosis, e.g. the myth of 
the cosmic marriage between spirit and soul as the 
starting-point of the origin of the universe, the par- 
ticipation of earthly man in the universal spirit and 
the universal soul, the world as macranthropos, man 
as a microcosmos, the classification of the strata of 
the earth in gism and girm. Al-Suhrawardi adopts 
other ideas which he believed he was refuting: he 
draws up a hierarchical series of creatures which 
emanate from the primordial creature with the help 
of God’s command (amr). This creature he calls “the 
mighty spirit” (al-rith al-a‘zam). It is identical with the 
prima causa of the philosophers, and it is “One” (wéhid), 
just like God. While God is above existence (migjzd), 
His first and most beloved creature has the tasks of 
a necessitator (migjib). The first to originate from it is 
“the intellect of the primordial quality” of the human 


being (‘akl fitri, i.e. the intellect of the prophets), the | 


second is the soul, while “the intellect of the cre- 
ational quality” (‘akl khalki, i.e. the intellect of the 
philosophers) comes only in the third place. Then fol- 
low the spheres, down to the sphere of the moon. 
Al-Suhrawardi unites these concepts with the Ash‘ari 
doctrine of sabab and with popular mythologumena 
into an innovative conception of theological thinking. 

The work is dedicated to the caliph al-Nasir, whom 
al-Suhrawardi quotes as an authority on hadith. The 
political and religious aim of this work consists in the 
fact that the author unites contradictory dogmatic 
trends into an—in his eyes—purified traditionalism, 
in order to strengthen the ‘Abbasid caliphate by using 
hadith as a tool and by involving tasawwuf to reform 
the intellectual education. The work offers a politico- 
religious middle course (wasat, tawassut), from which 
were only excluded those who challenge the unicity 
of God (wahdaniyya). These are, in al-Suhrawardi’s 
opinion, the philosophers with their doctrine of the 
prima causa and their analogies, by which they have 
committed polytheism (shirk). That is why he calls 
them the enemies of the wnma, while the Shi‘is, includ- 
ing the Isma‘ilis, are not attacked. 

There exist recensions of the Rashf with and 
without its Neo-Platonic adaptations. The work was 
translated into Persian by Mu‘in al-Din al-Yazdi 
(d. 789/1387) [¢.v.], the historian of the Muzaffarids 
{g.v.] and provided with borrowings from Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s theosophy (ed. Tehran 1365/1986). The Per- 
sian historiographer Muhammad al-Idji [9.v.], who 
wrote ca. 781/1380, based the methodological part of 
his history of religions and cultures Tubfat al-fakir ila 
$ahib al-sarir (Turhan Valide Sultan 231), partly word- 
for-word on al-Suhrawardi’s argumentation. In the 
7th/13th century, a refutation of the Raskf was com- 
posed under the title Kashf al-asrar al-imaniyya wa-hatk 
al-astar al-hutamiyya. The author, Diya’ al-Din Mas‘iid 
b. Mahmiid (d. 655/1257-8), was a scholar from Shiraz 
and a disciple and friend of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi [g.v.]. 

3. Idalat al-yan ‘ala ‘l-burhan (Bursa, Ulu Cami, 








Tas. 1597), also a refutation of philosophy. This work 
was finished after the Rasif, between 622/1226 and 
632/1234, and contains the same underlying ideas, 
but the linguistic style is more precise. Quotations 
from authorities and mythological themes are less 
frequently brought up. Instead, al-Suhrawardi devel- 
ops an independent theory of the state in which 
caliphate, futwewa and Siifism, as described above, are 
linked together. In the third section, al-Nasir’s grand- 
son, al-Mustansir [9.v.] is mentioned as patron of the 
Sutuwwa. 

4. [lam al-huda wa-‘akidat arbab al-tuka (Agw Ef. 
416/10), composed in 632/1234, is a treatise on reli- 
gion, in which the author tries to explain to the con- 
servative Hanbalis in Baghdad the theological arguments 
of the Ash‘aris concerning God and the theodicy. The 
author’s aim is to promote the unity of the Muslim 
community in the face of the Mongol danger. 

5. Nughbat al-bayan fi tafsir al-Kurdn (Haci Begir 
Aga/Eyiip 24, dated 610/1214) is a commentary on 
the Kur’an, which should be situated in the tradition 
of Kur’an exegesis as practised by the Sifis al-Tustari 
and al-Sulami. 

6. Al-Suhrawardi carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence, from which have survived, among others, 
letters to the theologian Fakhr al-Din al-Razi [¢.v.]. 

7. For his disciples, al-Suhrawardi wrote spiritual 
testaments (wasiyya, pl. wasaya), in which he admon- 
ishes them to observe the duties of a Sifi on the 
basis of the sciences approved by Kur’an and sunna. 
Also in the wasdydé, al-Suhrawardi speaks of the close 
connection between futuzwa and tasawwuf. Further writ- 
ings and collections of sayings of al-Suhrawardi, as 
well as their manuscripts, are mentioned in the pub- 
lications of H. Ritter, A. Hartmann and R. Gramlich 
(see Bibl.). 

Al-Suhrawardi died in Baghdad at the age of 90 
in Muharram 632/November-December 1234 and was 
buried in a turba in the makbarat al-wardiyya, the ceme- 
tery of the Siifis (cf. Ibn al-Fuwati, Hawdadith, 74; Sibt 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Mirat, fol. 359b). His tomb has been 
venerated as a sanctuary since the 8th/14th century. 
After Baghdad had been conquered by the Ottoman 
sultan Murad IV, the tomb, which had become dilap- 
idated, was in 1638 restored, together with the tombs 
of Abia Hanifa and ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani. 
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. (ANGELIKA HarTMANN) 

AL-SUHRAWARDI, Suds ar-Din YanyA b. 
Habash b. Amirak, Abu ‘l-Futth, well known 
Persian innovative philosopher-scientist, and 
founder of an independent, non-Aristotelian 
philosophical school named “the Philosophy of 
Illumination” (Hikmat al-Ishrak), which is also the epony- 
mous title of his most widely-known text; he is thus 
commonly referred to as the “Master of Illumination” 
(Shaykh al-Ishrak). He was born in the small town of 
Suhraward in northwestern Persia 549/1154, and met 
a violent death by execution in Aleppo in 587/119], 
so ordered by the Ayyibid sultan Salah al-Din. Recent 
studies have demonstrated that al-Suhrawardi’s exe- 
cution was directly linked to his involvement in politics, 
whereby he sought to implement the “Illuminationist 
political doctrine” which he had taught to several late 
6th/12th century rulers, among them the prince ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Kay Kubad; the Saldjik Sulayman Shah, who 
commissioned the Partaw-ndma; the ruler of Kharpit, 
Malik ‘Imad al-Din Artuk, who commissioned the 
Alwah-i ‘Imadi; and, lastly, to the Ayytbid Salah al- 
Din’s young son, the prince al-Malik al-Zahir Ghazi, 
governor of Aleppo (see Ziai, The source and nature of 
authority). 

Al-Suhrawardi first studied philosophy and theol- 
ogy with Madjd al-Din al-Djili in Maragha, then trav- 
elled to Isfahan to study with Fakhr al-Din al-Maridini 
(d. 594/1198), who is said to have predicted his stu- 
dent’s death (Yakit, Irshad, vi, 269; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
Tabakat, i, 299-301). It is also known that Zahir al- 
Farisi, a logician, introduced al-Suhrawardi to the 
Observations (al-Basa@’ir) of the non-Aristotelian Persian 
logician ‘Umar b. Sahlan al-Sawadji (fl. 540/1145) 
(see Hikmat al-tshrak, 146, 278, 352). Sawadji’s novel 
ideas concerning the reconstruction of the Aristotelian 
nine-book logical corpus of the Organon into more logi- 
cally consistent divisions of semantics, formal logic and 
material logic had a major impact on al-Suhrawardi’s 
writings on logic. 

Works 

In his short 36 years of life, al-Suhrawardi is 
reported to have composed some 50 works, many of 
which remain unpublished. The published texts are 
also incomplete in that they do not include major 
sections on logic and physics. The most important 
texts in the philosophy of illumination are al- 
Suhrawardi’s four major Arabic philosophical works: 
the Intimations (al-Talkwihat), the Apposites (al-Muka@wamat), 
the Paths and havens (al-Mashan‘ wa ‘l-mutdérahat) (see 
H. Corbin (ed.), Opera metaphysica et mystua I), and the 
Philosophy of illumination (Htkmat al-ishrak) (see idem, 
Opera metaphysica et mystica H). The four texts consti- 
tute an integral corpus and also define the “syllabus” 








for the study of the philosophy of illumination (see 
Ziai, Knowledge and illumination, 9-15). Other texts, espe- 
cially the Umddian tablets (al-Alwah al-‘madiyya) and 
Temples of light (Hayakil al-nur)—both of which were 
composed in Arabic and Persian—plus the Persian 
Epistle on emanation (Partaw-Nama) (see Corbin and S.H. 
Nasr (eds.), Opera metaphysica et mystica HT) are of lesser 
theoretical significance, but are to be included in this 
category of Illuminationist reconstructions. 

Next in order of significance are al-Suhrawardi’s 
Arabic and Persian philosophical allegories: “A tale 
of the occidental exile” (Kissat al-ghurba al-gharbiyya); 
“The treatise of the birds” (Risalat al-tayr), “The sound 
of Gabriel’s Wing” (Avaz-i par-i Djibra’il), “The red 
intellect” (‘Akl-t surkh); “A day with a group of Sifis” 
(Rizi ba djama‘at-i Sifyan); “On the state of child- 
hood” (Fi halat al-tuftuliyya); “On the reality of love” 
(Ft haktkat al-‘shk); “The language of ants” (Lughat-i 
miiran), and “The simurgh’s shrill cry” (Saftr-i stmurgh) 
(see Corbin, ibid; W.M. Thackston (tr.), The mystical 
and visionary treatises of Shihabuddin Yahya Suhrawardi; and 
O. Spies (tr.), Three treatises on mysticism by Shihabuddin 
Suhrawardi Maqtul). 

The next group of works by al-Suhrawardi consists 
of devotional prayers and invocations, aphorisms and 
other short statements (see Shahraziiri, Nuzhat al-anvéh, 
ii, 136-43). Of specific interest are two prayers and 
invocations composed in an especially rich allegorical 
and literary style, where al-Suhrawardi addresses “the 
great Heavenly Sun, Hirakhsh,” and invokes the au- 
thority of “the Great Luminous Being” (al-nayyir al- 
azam), praying to it for knowledge and salvation 
(published by M. Moin, in Madjalla-i Amizish wa 
Parwarish; and one reprinted in M. Habibi, Si nsdla 
az Shaykh-i Ishrak). 

His Illuminationist philosophy 

With a few exceptions, most notably Max Horten, 
Orientalist studies on al-Suhrawardi’s Arabic and Per- 
sian texts have failed to recognise the systematic philo- 
sophical side of Illuminationist logic, physics and 
metaphysics. Al-Suhrawardi’s own oft-repeated aim to 
compose a novel scientific system has been inade- 
quately described by the use of such non-technical 
philosophical terms as “theosophy”, “sagesse orien- 
tale”, “transcendental theosophy”, “Sophia perennis”, 
and the like. Suhrawardi was a well-trained scientist- 
philosopher, whose works on logic, foundations of 
mathematics, cosmic continuum theories, unified epis- 
temological laws, etc. all demonstrate his intention 
which may be summed as a rational attempt to, 
among other things, harmonise intuitive knowledge 
(al-hikma al-dhawkiyya), with deductive knowledge (al- 
hikma al-bahthiyya) (see al-Shahraziri, Sharh Hikmat al- 
ishrak, 1-9). 

Al-Suhrawardi’s principal novel philosophical ap- 
proach is founded on his critique of the universal 
validity of Aristotelian scientific methodology. He is 
one of the first philosophers to elaborate on an old 
tradition, whose roots are to be found in Plato’s idea 
of sudden inspiration put forth in light imagery in 
the Seventh letter (341C, 344B), later discussed by 
Speusippus, who introduced the term émotnpoviKy 
aicOnorg (see Merlan, 64, n*), and the subject of 
an entire treatise by St. Augustine (see R. Allers, 
St. Augustine’s doctrine on Illumination). The favourite 
Platonic metaphor of light and vision of the Republic, 
V-VIII, is repeated in almost ail Illuminationist texts, 
but incorporated in the IIluminationist unified episte- 
mological theory named “Knowledge by presence” (al- 
“lm al-hudir). 

Al-Suhrawardi expresses his concern with ambigu- 
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ities and inconsistencies which he discovered in the 
Arabic Aristotelianism of his time. They cover every 
domain of philosophy, e.g. in logic, concerning pred- 
ication and the Law of Identity; in physics, concern- 
ing the discrete and numbered separate Intellects; but 
especially in early passages of the Posterior analytics, 
1.2:71b.20-72a.25. The latter concern the foundations 
of Aristotelian scientific method, summed up as: sci- 
ence rests on necessary, true, primary, and most prior 
premises, which are known not through syllogistic de- 
duction, but by immediate, intuitive knowledge, ’Avéykn 
thy anoderxticyy éniothunvy && cAnOdv 1’ elvor Kai 
yroputotépov xai npotépwv Kai aitiov tod ovpnepaopatos. 
Aristotle does not systematically present what is the 
intuitive mode, nor does he discuss an epistemologi- 
cal process that could describe primary intuition nor 
immediate knowledge. Science is defined as a deduc- 
tive theory (an axiomatic system), based on pot, 
Gtidpata, Gewpeiv, where the latter may be known 
through primary dno8éserg or aitmpa or, dpropdc; this 
view is then further refined and expanded in the 
Metaphysics E.1, 1025b ff., when Aristotle defines kinds 
of theoretical sciences; and in Metaphysics M.10, 1086b. 
5 ff., he examines the two ways the term science is 
said, and emphasises that scientific knowledge is uni- 
versal (the same as in De anima, II.5, 417b). Al- 
Suhrawardi’s main scientific aim was to construct a 
unified epistemological theory that describes intuitive 
knowledge in a “scientific” way. For example, “I intu- 
itively know I exist/I think, that is the same”, then 
generalised as “every self-apprehending being is the 
same as its substantial existence” (cf. the Philosophy of 
Illumination, Part Two, 1.5, § 114 ff). (Illuminationist 
philosophy also recovers Stoic sources, e.g. relating to 
reduction of categories, continuum theories, etc. See 
Ziai, Knowledge and Illumination, chs. I, II.) 

Al-Suhrawardi’s novel system is a scientific philo- 
sophical one intended to refine the scientific methods 
of the time, and closely parallels the ideals of Kant’s 
“Critical philosophy” and Fichte’s “Theory of scien- 
tific knowledge”. The most widespread impact of 
Illuminationist philosophy has in fact been in the area 
of epistemology. Al-Suhrawardi argues against the 
validity of the Aristotelian foros and horismos in the 
foundations of philosophy, and considers ambiguous 
Anistotle’s use of “intuition” as a starting-point of knowl- 
edge, because the Stagirite is not clear as to whether 
intuitive, immediate knowledge is opinion, 5é§, valid 
by common acceptance, évdoEoc, or something known 
éxiotntov as scientific knowledge. Al-Suhrawardi’s main 
claim is that in his reconstructed system, the Philosophy 
of Illumination, by which a new and more consistent 
scientific method, the “science of lights” (“/m al-anwdar) 
is defined, the ambiguity is resolved. He constructs a 
unified epistemological theory, knowledge-by-presence, 
hailed since the 7th/13th century by such creative 
thinkers as al-Shahraziri and Ibn Kammina, and up 
to the present, as one of Islamic philosophy’s great- 
est achievements and the most valid process of obtain- 
ing and describing scientific knowledge of a wider 
range of things in every sector of the continuum 
Whole, e.g. the phenomenal and the noumenal (see 
M. Ha’iri Yazdi, The principles of epistemology in Islamic 
philosophy). Unlike Aristotle, the theory unequivocally 
posits primacy to a temporal, pre-inference and imme- 
diate mode of knowledge, which, in contemporary 
terms, is non-propositional intuitive knowledge prior 
to dyadic differentiation of subject-object. 

The Illuminationist ontological position, called “pri- 
macy of quiddity”, is a long-standing problem that 
distinguishes philosophical schools in the development 





of Islamic philosophy in Persia up to the present day. 
It is also a matter of considerable controversy. Those 
who believe in the primacy of being or of existence 
(wugjiid) consider essence (mahiyya) to be a derived, 
mental concept (amr i‘hbari, a term of “secondary in- 
tention”); while those who believe in the primacy of 
quiddity consider existence to be a derived, mental 
concept. The Illuminationist position is this: should 
existence be real outside the mind (mutahakkak fi khanid 
al-dhihn), then the real must consist of two things— 
the principle of the reality of existence, and the being 
of existence, which requires a referent outside the 
mind. And its referent outside the mind must also 
consist of two things, which are subdivided, and so 
on ad infinitum. This is clearly absurd. Therefore exist- 
ence must be considered as an abstract, derived, men- 
tal concept (cf. William of Ockham, Summa logice, Pars 
prima, 15: “That the general term is not a thing out- 
side the mind”. The same is said in the Philosophy of 
Illumination. Part One, 1.5: “On the [principle] that the 
general term does not exist outside the mind”). 

In sum, Illuminationist philosophy contests the Aris- 
totelian position that the laws of science formulated 
as A-propositions are both necessary and always true, 
and that they are universal. Through an elaborate 
process of arguments, starting in logic in the four 
major texts mentioned, al-Suhrawardi establishes future 
contingency (al-imkan al-mustakbal) as a scientific prin- 
ciple. Using this principle and others, he further argues 
that, contrary to the Aristotelian position, laws of sci- 
ence cannot be universal. 

Finally, Illuminationist philosophy is quintessentially 
different from philosophical “text books” composed by 
Muslim dialectical theologians and cannot be reduced 
to a state-sponsored “handmaiden of theology.” Al- 
Suhrawardi’s concepts such as tdrak (“apperception or 
“apprehension” similar to modern philosophy’s replac- 
ing noein with Vernehmen); al-idafa al-ishrakiyya, (compa- 
rable to non-predicative knowledge; idrak al-ana’wya 
(self-awareness, Selbsigefiihl); mushahada ishrakiyya (cf. 
Selbsigefiihl, as well as Ichheit, as acts Bewusstsein of the 
cognitive intuitive mode, and Anschauung, meaning “see- 
ing,” applied to a “seeing subject,” whose act of sight 
is identified as Wesensschau); and many other techni- 
cal terms, are also not to be confused with their sub- 
jective use in Siifism. 
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SUHRAWARDIYYA, an order of Sifis of 
‘Traki origin which flourished particularly in India; 
devoid of a centralised organisation, the fartka [g.v.] 
split into numerous branches. 

1. The order in ‘Irak and Persia. The Suhrawardiyya 
traces its origin back to Abu ’l-Nadjtb Suhrawardi 
[q-v.], the disciple of Ahmad Ghazali [q.v.]. Through 
two of his students who became masters of Nadjm 
al-Din Kubra [q.v.] (Djami, Nafahat, 417-18), also the 
susila of the Kubrawiyya goes back to Abu ’l-Nadjib. 
Some of Kubra’s major students, such as Nadjm al- 
Din Razi (d. 654/1256) and Yahya Bakharzi (d. 736/ 
1335-6), were either linked with Abu °l-Nadjib’s 
nephew Shihab al-Din Abt: Hafs ‘Umar Suhrawardi 
[q.v.] or they were active in the propagation of the 
latter’s work. Abu ‘l-Nadjib is also at the origin of 
the line of the mystic poet Awhad al-Din Kirmani 
(d. probably 635/1237-8; R. Gramlich, Derwischorden, 
i, 9; H. Ritter, Meer, 473-6; see Bibl. below). 

However, it is Shihab al-Din ‘Umar Suhrawardi, 
trained in his uncle’s ribat in Baghdad, who deserves 
to be regarded as the actual founder of the order. 
On account of his close relationship with the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Nasir li-Din Allah [q.v.], for whom Shihab 
al-Din acted as a court theologian and special emissary, 
he obtained the privileged position of a Shaykh al- 
shuyiikh within the Sufiyya of Baghdad. The caliph 
had a lodge built for Shihab al-Din, the Ribat al- 
Mustadjadd, and he designated him as a patron of 
his knightly futuwwa. Shihab al-Din prepared the 
propagation of his order through an extensive 
correspondence. He visited Sifi lodges and received 
many distinguished visitors, upon whom he conferred 
the khirka, including, e.g., the poet Sa‘di [g.v.] and 
the historian Ibn al-Nadjdjar [¢.v.]. In Baghdad, Shihab 
al-Din was succeeded by his son ‘Imad al-Din 
Muhammad Suhrawardi (d. 655/1257) as custodian of 
the Ribat al-Ma’miniyya (Ibn al-Fuwati, Hawadith, 
323). Other disciples, on Shihab al-Din’s orders, 
returned to their homelands or settled in new areas 
where they founded daughter lodges. 

The spreading of Shihab al-Din’s ‘Awanf al-ma‘anf, 
used by him as a teaching manual, became the prime 
concern for his disciples. Both in the propagation of 
his magnum opus and in the dissemination of the order, 
Safis of Shiraz, in general, and the line of Nadjtb 
al-Din ‘Ali b. Buzghush (d. 678/1280), in particular, 
seem to have played a leading réle: The latter’s son 
Zahir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 716/1216) translated 
the ‘Awanf into Persian, and a great-grandson of Ibn 
Buzghush wrote a commentary on his grandfather’s 
translation. Apart from these renditions, the ‘Awanf 
were propagated in the Persian langnage through the 
compilations of Bakharzi and Mahmud Kashani 
(d. 735/1334-5). The latter received the transmission 
of the ‘Awdanf from two disciples of Ibn Buzghush, of 
whom ‘Abd al-Samad Natanzi may be mentioned 
here (Djami, of. ct, 481; Gramlich, Gaben, 14; see 
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Bibl). Natanzi left his mark as the master of ‘Abd 
al-Razzak Kashi (d. 736/1335), who is noted for the 
correspondence he had with ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnani 
[g.v.] in which he vindicated Ibn ‘Arabi’s [g.v.] 
philosophy of wakdat al-wudjid (“unity of being”; 
Djami, op. cit., 483-91). Zayn al-Din Kh“afi (d. 838/ 
1435 at Hardt [¢.v.]), initiated into the Suhrawardiyya 
order by Nir al-Din Misri, in Egypt, was equally 
linked with Shihab al-Din through Natanzi. However, 
Kh afi established his own chain, the Zayniyya, which 
spread into the Ottoman Empire (Trimingham, 
Sufi orders, 78). Although Kh*aff has originally been 
portrayed as orthodox, he came to be associated 
with the Huriifiyya and Bektashiyya ([9.v.]; H. Norris, 
Mirai al-talibin, 59). 

2. The order in India. In the Indian Subcontinent, 
the Suhrawardiyya has been one of the four major 
orders, besides the Cishtiyya, Kadiriyya—which has 
now widely overtaken the Suhrawardiyya in popu- 
larity—and the Nakshbandiyya. The brotherhood was 
introduced to India from the beginning of the Dihli 
Sultanate (13th-16th centuries) by three disciples of 
Shihab al-Din, who each founded a regional branch: 
Hamid al-Din Nagawri (d. 673/1274) in the area of 
Dihli, Abu ’I-Kasim Djalal al-Din Tabrizi (d. 641-2/ 
1244) in Bangala, and Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya’ Multani 
(d. 661/1262 [9.v.]) in Multan. Baha? al-Din, a man 
of Kuraysh descent who joined Shihab al-Din in 
Baghdad after having studied in Bukhara, was the 
most successful propagator of the order, and his line 
became its centre in India. Among the contemporaries 
of Shihab al-Din, Mu‘in al-Din Cishtr [q.v.] of Sistan 
also entered India. He settled in Adjmér, where he 
founded the CGishtiyya order [9.v.]. The Cishtiyya 
used the “wdénf as their manual of instruction. The 
Shattariyya order [¢.v.], whose chain also links with 
the Suhrawardiyya, was introduced to India at the 
end of the 9th/15th century. 

The continuous history of the order can be traced 
best through the successors, khalifas, of Baha’ al-Din. 
Among his disciples, Sayyid Djalal Bukhari (d. 690/ 
1291), called Djalal Surkh, migrated from Bukhara to 
Uéth [g9.v.], where he founded the Djalalt branch of 
the order, Djalél Surkh was the grandfather and 
namesake of Djalal al-Din Bukhari [¢.v.], the so-called 
Makhdim-i Djahaniyan (d. 785/1384). The Shr‘7 
dervish order of the Khaksar is almost certainly to 
be seen as a Persian development of this Djalali- 
branch (Gramlich, Derwischorden, i, 71). 

Baha’ al-Din’s most famous disciple was the Saft 
and poet Fakhr al-Din Ibrahim ‘Iraki [9.v.], who origi- 
nated from the area of Hamadan (Djami, op. cit., 
605-6). After a stay of 25 years in Multan with Baha’ 
al-Din, he was appointed one of his khalifas; however, 
after Baha’ al-Din’s death he left Multan. A heredi- 
tary principle became established within the line of 
Baha’ al-Din _with the appointment of Sadr al-Din 
Muhammad ‘Arif (d. 684/1286) as his father’s successor 
(Djami, 504). 

Among Sadr al-Din’s disciples, the most learned 
was Amir Husayn Husayni (d. after 720/1320; Rizvi, 
Fiistory, i, 206; see Bibl.) who exchanged letters with 
the mystic of Tabriz, Mahmid Shabistari (d. 720/ 
1320; Djami, 605). The successor of Sadr al-Din, 
however, was his son Rukn al-Din Abu ’l-Fath 
(d. 735/1334-5). The latter was succeeded, according 
to the hagiographers, by a nephew, according to Ibn 
Batttita (Rihla, 475-7) by his grandson shaykh Hud. 
Although the sultan decided the ensuing dispute in 
favour of Hid, he had the shaykh executed as a result 
of accusations of embezzlement against Htd. With 





this episode, the fortune of Baha’ al-Din’s splendid 
khanakah in Multan came to an end. The order 
thereafter started to flourish in the areas of Uéch, 
Gudjarat, the Pandjab, Kashmir and in Dihlt, 

In Uéth, Djalal al-Din Bukhari, “Makhdim-i 
Djahaniyan” infused the farika with new life. Makhdim 
was also initiated, by Ciragh-i Dihli [¢.v.], into the 
Cishtiyya order. Despite Baha’ al-Din’s insistence that 
his Safis should join one order only, from the 8th/14th 
century, Indian Sifis often became affiliated with both 
the Cishtiyya and Suhrawardiyya orders. Makhdim, 
noted for his puritanism, opposed religious customs 
followed by some Muslims which were specifically 
Indian; he also disapproved of invoking God by names 
in Hindi (Schimmel 33; see Bb/.). His brother and 
successor Sadr al-Din Radjii (d. after 800/1400) earned 
the shuhra “Kattal” on account of his religious 
militancy. The order of the Bukhari Sayyids spread 
further through the sons and grandsons of Makhdtiim 
and Sayyid Kattal. 

Whereas various disciples and descendants of the 
Makhdim established themselves in the provincial 
kingdoms of Kalpi [q.v.] and also Gudjarat, the centre 
in Dihli was founded by shaykh Sama‘ al-Din (d. 901- 
2/1496), a second generation disciple of Radji Kattal. 
Sama‘ al-Din is noted as an author who wrote under 
the influence of wahdat al-wudjiid and ‘Iraki’s Lama“Gt. 
The leading figure among Sama‘ al-Din’s disciples 
was Hamid b. Djamalr Dihlawi (d. 942/1536 [¢.v.]), 
a widely-known poet and great traveller. In Hart, 
Djamili had discussions with Djami [¢.v.], whose belief 
that the LamaGi were inspired through Kinawi [see 
SADR AL-DIN] he disputed. 

The Indian Suhrawardiyya had the greatest impact, 
however, in Kashmir [¢.v.]. This was partly due to 
the support they received from migrant Sifis of the 
Kubrawiyya order. Rinchana, the king of Kashmir 
and former Buddhist chief from Ladakh who embraced 
Islam in the 8th/14th century, is said to have been 
converted by Sayyid Sharaf al-Din [see BULBUL SHAH 
in Suppl.], a disciple of one of Shihab al-Din’s 
khalifas in Turkestan. In the 9th/15th century, various 
Suhrawardi shaykhs, mainly of the branch of the 
Makhdiim-i Djahaniyan, kept Kashmiri Siifism alive. 
There were clashes between Suhrawardis and Shi‘is 
in the 10th/16th century under the Cak [¢.v. in Suppl.] 
dynasty which patronised Shi‘ism. 

(a) Relations with the rulers. In the Sultanate 
of Dihli, the Suhrawardiyya was an aristocratic order 
which justified the possession of wealth and enjoyed 
state patronage. Baha’ al-Din, like his master Shihab 
al-Din, willingly cooperated with the government, 
trying to influence it in turn; Iltutmish, of the line of 
“Slave Kings”, moved his troops against the governor 
of Uéch apparently under Baha’ al-Din’s influence. 
Thereafter, the sultan conferred upon Baha’ al-Din 
the title of the Shaykh al-Islam for Sind and Pandjab. 
Baha’ al-Din’s successors also maintained close relations 
with the rulers. The sultans of Gudjarat were devoted 
to the Suhrawardi shaykhs, and high government 
officials attached themselves to Sifism under their 
influence. Sama‘ al-Din of Dihli blessed the sultan 
Sikandar Lodi during his coronation, and his disciple 
Djamali accompanied the crown prince Humaytn 
[g.2.] on his campaigns. DjamAli’s son ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Gada’i assumed the powerful post of Sadr al-sudiir [see 
saDR. 5] under emperor Akbar [9.v.] and his sama‘ 
assemblies were attended by the emperor. 

(b} Attitude to Hinduism. The Suhrawardis 
supported the enforced conversion of Hindus. Djalal 
al-Din Tabrizi was active in converting Hindus and 
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Buddhists to Islam, which occasionally involved the 
destruction of a temple and its replacement by a 
khanakah. The brotherhood demanded formal conver- 
sion to Islam as a pre-requisite to initiation in mys- 
ticism. In the main, however, it seems that the 
Suhrawardiyya only succeeded in converting Hindus 
of high caste (Rizvi, op. cit., ii, 398). 

(c) Some traits of Suhrawardi spirituality. 
The order played an important part in the preservation 
of the Prophetic tradition, on which their shaykhs wrote 
numerous works. Suhrawardi mysticism, orientated 
more towards classical Sifi doctrine than to Ibn 
‘Arabi’s philosophy, was fully orthodox. Relatively 
uninterested in austerities, the Suhrawardis emphasised 
canonical prayer, @hikr [g.v.] and fasting in Ramadan. 
Modifications of the form of dhikr exercises as a result 
of encounters with Yogis may be observed for the 
Gishtiyya, but not for the Suhrawardis. The practice 
of prostration before the shaykh (zamin-bis) adopted by 
the Cishtiyya was rejected by the Suhrawardis. 

Regarding sama‘ [q.v.], the Suhrawardiyya were little 
inclined towards the appreciation of poetry or music. 
Already Shihab al-Din had taken a reserved stance 
against audition parties (“Awdnf, chs. 22-5). Shihab 
al-Din also criticised (Djami, 589) Awhad al-Din 
Kirmani, a typical representative of the shahid theory, 
for his contemplation of beauty in sensible objects 
(Ritter, op. cit, 473), which often formed part of sama‘ 
assemblies. Notwithstanding this, ‘Iraki, the poet and— 
like Kirmani—advocate of shahid-bazi, followed Baha? 
al-Din as his spiritual preceptor. Under the inspiration 
of the shaykhs of the Cishtiyya, some of Rukn al-Din’s 
disciples propounded the licitness of sama‘ The 
Suhrawardi shaykh Amir Husayni viewed sama‘ as the 
exclusive domain of the spiritual élite—a notion which 
is echoed in Djami’s story (602) about Baha’ al-Din’s 
vindication of ‘Irakr against his disciples’ reproaches. 
Thus, on the whole, the order did not succeed in 
enforcing a total rejection of sama‘ 

3. Some modern developments. While in recent times 
the Suhrawardiyya has largely disappeared from some 
Middle Eastern countries such as Syria, in ‘Irak the 
order still continued to recruit adherents. The shaykhs 
of the contemporary Suhrawardiyya in ‘Irak tradi- 
tionally belong to the family of the Bayt Salih 
al-Khatib. Some of them served as professors at the 
Madrasat Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi and as khatibs at 
the mosque attached to it. One Suhrawardi shaykh 
mentioned in Muhammad Salih Suhrawardi’s Lubb al- 
albab (Baghdad 1933, ii, 463-5; cf. F. de Jong, Les 
confréries mystiques, 230) is said to have served as the 
imam of the army of the ‘Iraki government. 
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1. In the traditional Arab world. 

Sak, market, is a loanword from Aramaic shikd with 
the same meaning. Like the French term marché and 
the English market, the Arabic word sik has acquired 
a double meaning: it denotes both the commercial 
exchange of goods or services and the place in which 
this exchange is normally conducted. Analysis of the 
sik is thus of interest to the economic and social his- 
torian as well as to the archaeologist and the urban 
topographer. The substantial textual documentation 
which is available has as yet been analysed only very 
partially and the phenomenon of the market, funda- 
mental to the understanding of mediaeval Arab cul- 
ture, has not, to the present writers’ knowledge, been 
subjected to a thorough and comprehensive concep- 
tual study. 

Since the beginnings of urban civilisation in 
Mesopotamia and in Syria, from the third millennium 
onwards, the Middle East had seen the development 
of commercial activities, local and long distance. On 
the contributions of the mercantile tradition to Islamic 
civilisation, the reader is referred to a perceptive and 
useful monograph by Maxime Rodinson which appears 
as a preface to P. Chalmeta’s important work El Seftor 
del zoco (Madrid 1973). For M. Rodinson, the Arabic 
sik could be associated with an ancient Semitic term, 
the Akkadian siku, from a root evoking tightness (if 
siiku < siiku) and, in early Hebrew texts, with the term 
shik, denoting streets and squares and used to trans- 
late the Greek é&yopé and the Latin forum. Intermediate 
Jewish sources between the 3rd and 6th-7th centuries 
A.D. refer to various functionaries supervising the mar- 
ket in the Talmudic era. The function of market 
inspector had been inaugurated in Mesopotamia, and 
the Greek term had passed into the Aramaic lan- 
| guage of the Jews of Babylon and of Palestine where 
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the Jewish authorities appointed agoranomes entitled 
to impose their own prices on the market. 

The prominent role played by the market and its 
physical centrality in the Hellenistic and Roman world 
induced the state to take a keen interest in its work- 
ings. Thus attention may be drawn to the appearance, 
in Athens and elsewhere, of colleges of agoranomes, 
entrusted with supervision of the maintenance and 
good order of the agora, but above all responsible 
for checking the regularity of the transactions con- 
ducted there. The function of agoranome seems to 
have disappeared from Greek institutions 300 years 
before the Arab conquest (Foster, Agoranomos and 
muhtasib, in JESHO, xiii [1970], 128-44). However, if 
a solution based on chronological continuity is to be 
rejected, the Gmil ‘ala al-sitk, or walt al-sitk, or sahib 
al-suk, who appeared from the outset of Islam, in the 
time of Muhammad, may be associated with the ago- 
ranomes of Palmyra of the 3rd century, who had a 
more exalted municipal function than simple market- 
policing and whom a bilingual inscription also calls 
rabb sik. While agoranomy disappeared after the 3rd 
century, market inspectors continued, however, to oper- 
ate in the adjacent world of Arabia. Regarding the 
five centuries which followed the Muslim conquest, 
there was a dispute between Claude Cahen and Eliyahu 
Ashtor over the question of the permanence of urban 
institutions, including control of the markets, in the 
Arab Orient. 

It is also important to recall the importance of 
commercial activity for pre-Islamic and Islamic civil- 
isation. The socio-economic structures of pre-Islamic 
Arabia are still inadequately known and have given 
rise to divergent interpretations, but the importance 
accorded there to the transport and exchange of mer- 
chandise seems clear. According to Rodinson, several 
maritime emporia were in existence (Aden, ‘Uman, 
Ubulla), as well as temporary markets or fairs dis- 
tributed throughout the year, aswak al-‘drab, although 
it is not known whether there was anything resembling 
a unified or regional organisation of such phenom- 
ena. M.A. Shaban followed Rodinson in writing: “It 
is impossible to think of Makka in terms other than 
trade; its only raison d’étre was commerce” (Islamic his- 
tory, Cambridge 1971, i, 3). However, Patricia Crone 
has recently disputed the excessive importance attrib- 
uted to Mecca as regulator of trade between Yemen 
and Syria. Excavations in the Arabian Peninsula have 
revealed conurbations including a group of three linked 
buildings: sanctuary, seat of power and market (‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n al-Tayyib al-Ansari, Karyat al-Faw, 1981). 
Muslim tradition holds that Mecca was inhabited and 
controlled by merchants when the Prophet Muhammad 
received there the revelation of the Kur’an; the lat- 
ter contains allusions to the coming and going of cara- 
vans and to the fairs which were held twice a year, 
close to the city. 

On numerous occasions, it is evident that concepts 
deployed in the Kur’4n—which was initially addressed 
to the population of Mecca, a town occupied essen- 
tially by traders—assumed the existence of a “market” 
economy, especially in references to the relations 
between God and human beings, established in terms 
“of reckonings, of just and precise equivalences, of 
selling and buying” (Chalmeta, E/ Seftor del zoco, 53); 
thus God has “bought from the believers their selves 
and their goods in exchange for Paradise” (Kur’an, 
TX, 112). The Prophet himself disconcerted the 
Kuraysh with his preaching in markets (XXV, 8). 
After the seizure of Mecca, Muhammad is said to 
have appointed in this place Sa‘id b. Sa‘id b. al-‘As 





to serve as ‘Gmil ‘ald al-siik. There were also numer- 
ous suks in Medina when the Prophet established him- 
self there; their style of organisation remains entirely 
unknown, but the names of some of them have been 
preserved, in particular those belonging to the Bani 
Kaynuka‘ [¢.v.]. In the time of Muhammad, women 
exercised the function of “mila ‘ala al-siik, possibly 
because the majority of shoppers were also women. 
An incident in the life of the Prophet involves the 
arrival of Bani: Sulaym nomads from the neighbour- 
hood, bringing butter and livestock for trade. It is 
known furthermore that Muhammad designated an 
open space as a sitk, forbade any building work on 
this site, and even had tents erected there. 

The obligations imposed by God on his creatures, 
as well as the relations which God requires human 
beings to uphold among themselves—marriage, repu- 
diation, inheritance, exchange of goods or services, 
recognition of the power of a political leader—are 
presented according to a general pattern comparable 
to that of commercial contracts, clearly committing 
the two parties, according to strictly codified formulae. 
The mechanisms of the “market”, taken in the broad- 
est sense of the term, thus play a fundamental role. 
“Ideology attributes to the market a supreme domi- 
nance over life on this earth,” Rodinson writes, quot- 
ing al-Ghazali, who compares a spiritual with a 
material market: “Let the sik of this world below do 
no injury to the sik of the Hereafter, and the siks 
of the Hereafter are the mosques”. This enables him 
to conclude: “The Muslim economy is essentially a 
market economy. It celebrates the triumph of the mar- 
ket, extending for the first time over a substantial 
area of the earth’s surface”. The Arabs created the 
first “common market” covering an enormous space, 
stretching from the shores of the Atlantic to the fron- 
tiers of China, from the estuaries of the Volga to the 
Sahara, constructed on a unity which was initially 
political, then cultural, creating an institutional iden- 
tity from one end to the other of the Dar al-Islim. 

It is reasonable to speculate on the extent to which 
the pro-commercial ideology of the new conquerors 
directly influenced their urban policy in captured or 
newly-established towns. Chalmeta (Seftor del zoco, 
141 ff.) stresses the importance of the building of siks 
at the orders of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik: according 
to him, it was this period which saw clear evolution 
towards what is now recognisable as the sik, and its 
ultimate transformation into the constructed sik, an 
enclosure with gates, with permanent shops (hdnit), a 
base for the levying of taxes. H. Kennedy (The impact 
of Muslim rule on the pattern of rural settlement in Syria, in 
La Syne de Byzance a UIslam, Damascus 1992, 296-7) 
relies on the results of the excavation of a presumed 
Umayyad sik at Palmyra in proposing the notion that 
the steppe region became, with the Arab conquest, a 
place of revived commercial activity after a late 
Byzantine phase of stagnation. 

The desert was henceforward an active space, bor- 
dered by points which could be animated, among 
other activities, by commerce. An obvious point of 
reference here is the work of O. Grabar, City in the 
desert, Harvard 1978. The article by Roll and Ayalon, 
The market street at Apollonia-Arsuf, in BASOR, (1987), 
61-76 describes a town of regional importance, the 
only harbour serving a quite extensive hinterland, 
where the elements of a sik have been established: a 
narrow commercial street 2.5 m wide by 65 m in 
length, within the fortified town, which was appar- 
ently in use from the late 7th/early 8th century, where 
Umayyad coins have been found. In sum, however, 
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in the absence of publications in sufficient number on 
the Umayyad period and of firmly-established chro- 
nologies, questions remain unanswered, especially for 
major cities such as Aleppo and Damascus where the 
transformation of the large central avenues into a sik 
follows a chronology which, since the work of Sauvaget 
(Esquisse d’une histoire de la ville de Damas, in REI, viii 
[1934]) is still far from clarified (on the functioning 
of siiks in towns created by the Arabs, see AJ. Naji 
and Y. Ali, The Sugs of Basrah. Commercial organisation 
and activity in medieval Islamic society, in FESHO, xxiv 
{1981], 298-309). 

These urban transformations have an undeniable 
religious, social and judicial dimension. In the Arabo- 
Muslim world of the first five centuries, one of the 
most respected functions was that of the merchant/ 
disseminator of fadtth, who enabled all the inhabitants 
of this region to acquire the same access both to the 
commodities of material culture and to the fundamen- 
tal elements of religious culture. In mediaeval Arabic 
literature, religious as well as secular, the travelling 
merchant plays a predominant role: he transports the 
goods which he buys or sells from one market to 
another, between the time of the dawn prayer and 
the time of the midday prayer. Similarly, he memo- 
rises or diffuses prophetic traditions, from one mosque 
to another, between the afternoon prayer and the 
final prayer. The Aisha [g.v.], a branch of Islamic leg- 
islation precisely defining the functions of the muhtasib, 
a civilian official appointed by the kad? to uphold 
Islamic order in the town and, in particular, to super- 
vise the markets, is well understood, since numerous 
texts concerning it, often very concrete and practical, 
have been preserved. As will be seen especially with 
regard to the towns of the Muslim West, these docu- 
ments make it possible to follow the daily function- 
ing of the sik. 

Whether it was a case of ancient cities captured 
by the Arabs or newly-founded ones, all maintained 
certain similar, essential functions. The pattern of 
organisation of these large urban areas is well known: 
in the centre of the city, the ga@mi“mosque and the 
governor’s palace, dar al-imdra, constituted a local 
outpost of caliphal authority, communal prayer, up- 
holding of Muslim order and levying of fiscal rev- 
enues. These buildings/institutions symbolised the town, 
a space for mediation between Arab tribes belong- 
ing to traditionally mutually hostile confederations, or 
between Arab Muslims and converted mawali, or even 
between the various officially recognised religious com- 
munities, Muslims and dhimmis. Immediately adjacent 
to the centre, along thoroughfares radiating from this 
nucleus and delimiting homogeneous areas, the siiks 
supplied the third function of these cities, being the 
provider of wealth, of the exchange of goods and 
services. These siks comprised a series of broadly 
similar booths established on a segment of the road, 
deployed on one or on both sides of the latter accord- 
ing to the type of commercial activity and of prod- 
uct. These booths, of little depth, were fronted on 
the street by a bench: they could be overlooked by 
residential areas or separated by a rearward wall from 
such zones. The latter could accommodate the fam- 
ily of the trader or the artisan, but in general there 
was no access between them and the shop and they 
were occupied by families unrelated to the user of 
the premises. 

In general, each type of commerce was concen- 
trated on both sides of one of the radial routes link- 
ing the central square to each of the gates, a sector 
to which it gave its name. Traditionally, close to the 








Great Mosque, in the heart of the city, were located 
the sellers of manuscripts and the copyists, Autub?; sup- 
pliers of perfumes, ‘aftdr, and of fine leather, slippers 
and furs; and trades associated with precious metals; 
changers, saraf, goldsmiths, jewellers, s@’igh, qjawhari, 
trades often practised by Christian or Jewish artisans. 
Large central markets sold quality fabrics and items 
of clothing. Closer to the gates were those practising 
noisier crafts: carpenters, joiners and manufacturers of 
copper or brass objects, the latter often being Jews 
or Christians. Close by the gates of the citadel were 
saddlers and the sellers of weapons, such as swords, 
sabres, lances, bows and quivers. In the section of 
the town easily accessible to Bedouins, there were sell- 
ers of felt or cloth for tents, ropes, fur-lined capes, 
utensils and all other essentials for living in the steppe- 
lands. Located outside the city were those businesses 
which required abundant space or easy access to run- 
ning water, or those which were dirty and malodor- 
ous: fullers, dyers, tanners, potters, wholesalers of fruit 
and vegetables, sik al-bitttkh, traders in sheep, horses, 
donkeys, mules, camels (on the variety of craft and 
commercial activities in the Middle Ages, see the list 
compiled by Maya Shatzmiller, Labour in the medieval 
Islamic world, Leiden 1994, 255-323). 

Besides these linear siiks, there existed agglomera- 
tions located in the enclosed structures of a continu- 
ous wall, breached by an easily-controlled monumental 
gate, structures of one or two storeys, surrounding a 
space open to the sky. Often of considerable size these 
buildings were denoted by various terms: kaysdniyya 
[¢.v.] (imperial establishment for the protection of stages 
on major commercial routes), funduk [g.v.} (hostel, 
fondaco, place for the lodging of visitors to the town), 
Khan [g.v.], wakala (meeting-place for commercial 
agents), rab‘ [g.v.] (facilities for temporary accommo- 
dation concentrated in a single building), hawsh 
(enclosed area, urban or suburban, of rural aspect, 
a yard of beaten earth, where cattle or poor immi- 
grants could be accommodated) and when situated 
away from towns, isolated on commercial routes, kara- 
wansaray (from the Persian “caravan” and “palace”, 
caravanserai). 

Large in scale, supplied with lodgings, stables, some- 
times with a mosque and a public bath, and com- 
prising substantial warehouses, makhzan, hasil, the 
kaysdriyyas could maintain a high level of bulk trad- 
ing, storage and processing by means of the work- 
shops often located on the site. Situated either outside 
or within the city, close to a gate or linked to it by 
a well-proportioned street, these massive structures 
could be easily reached by heavily-laden dromedaries. 
The merchandise, resold semi-wholesale or retail, was 
distributed, outside these enclosed markets, through 
the narrow streets of the city, transported by donkeys 
or porters. These enclosures, set apart for a series of 
well-defined and restricted commercial or industrial 
activities, provided governments with an easy frame- 
work for operating fiscal levies [see Maks], and the 
single gate, which could be locked, made it possible 
during the night to segregate transients from resident 
citizens. They were in fact the forerunners of customs 
offices. In Fust@t, from the Fatimid period onward, 
sales outlets specialising in the commerce of cheese, 
carpets, eggs or jewellery were leased on behalf of 
such a diwan supplying the financial needs of Kutami 
Berber soldiers or other social groups (al-Musabbihi, 
Akhbar Misr, al-kism al-ta’rikhi, Cairo 1978, index, 
134, s.v. dar; Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la 
domination fatimide, Damascus 1987, i, 209, n. 1, bibl. of 
Dar Manik; idem, Le fonctionnement des diwins financiers 
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d’aprés al-Musabbiht, in Al, xxvi [1992], 47-61). 

Foodstuffs harvested on the land adjacent to the 
towns, often processed in urban or suburban work- 
shops, were introduced into networks of exchange 
covering a vast expanse between the Atlantic and Cen- 
tral Asia, while merchandise originating from other 
horizons was offered to local consumers. The sik, like 
the kaysdriyya, was thus the indispensable link between 
the city, its neighbouring territory and the Dar al- 
Islam. What is not properly understood is the mode 
of interaction between these siks and other urban 
commercial institutions, and those market sites which 
were temporary, mostly rural and located outside the 
town (see, in this connection, the typology of Chalmeta, 
El Seftor del zoco, 71-198). Mediaeval geographers often 
refer to the rural markets of the Maghrib; thus al- 
Idrisi, describing the still very fragmentary structure 
of Meknés in the period prior to his own time, indi- 
cates that at a certain distance from the nuclei of 
population, in the process of transforming themselves 
into a town, there existed an ancient rural market 
site, still functioning, called al-sitk al-kadima, “a flour- 
ishing market to which people come from near and 
far every Thursday and where all the tribes of the 
Bani Miknas are gathered”. Still in the Maghrib, a 
hypothesis of “non-evolution” of the places of concen- 
tration of rural products into towns has been put for- 
ward by A. Adam, L’Agadir berbére: une ville manquée?, 
in ROMM, xxvi (2nd quarter 1978), 5-12. 

Whatever may have been the importance of places 
of rural exchange (and it must again be stressed that 
very little is known on the subject), the Muslim trav- 
ellers of the Middle Ages who describe the towns of 
the Dar al-Islam define them principally by the pres- 
ence of a great mosque and of markets. In the eyes 
of the peasantry of the regions surrounding the town, 
it is also, apparently, the market which constitutes 
its most specific element. Thus—outside the Arab 
domain—P. Centlivres, Un bazar de l’Asie centrale 
(Wiesbaden 1972), notes that the country folk living 
in the villages situated in the environs of Tashkurghan, 
in Afghanistan, refer to the town itself, in its entirety, 
by the term azar, synonym of suk. In certain towns 
of the Maghrib, merchants are forbidden to conclude, 
except within the confines of the market and during 
its times of functioning, any transaction with peasants 
from the neighbourhood of the town; this is for the 
economic protection of the producer against the mal- 
ice of a buyer operating outside the normal frame- 
work of competition (Chalmeta, El Seftor del zoco, 83-6, 
123, 212-13). 

According to their range of activity or the circles 
in which they operate, it is possible to distinguish be- 
tween different types of merchants and of “markets”: 
Chalmeta places in totally different categories the 
shopkeeper (hawdnit) and the major trader (adi), 
corresponding to two quite distinct economic circuits. 
In the K. al-Ishdra ila mahasin al-tidjara, the Fatimid- 
period author al-Dimashki identifies the Ahazzan, the 
sedentary merchant who, by means of stocking or de- 
stocking, plays on variations of price as influenced by 
space, time and the quantities of the commodities 
traded; the rakkad, the itinerant trader who owes his 
profits to his knowledge of the differences in purchase 
and sale prices according to the places where the 
transactions take place; and the mugjahhiz, the pur- 
veyor, who supplies travellers with all that they need 
(Y. Essid, A critique of the origins of Islamic thought, Leiden 
1995, 220-8). Thus I. Lapidus stresses, in Mam- 
lak Egypt, the independence of the local and long- 
distance commercial circuits, the latter continuing to 





prosper while the former declined. At the risk of over- 
simplification, it should be possible first to define the 
“shopkeeper”, dealing in local products, living in a 
universe of limited intellectual and economic horizons. 
In ‘Abbasid Baghdad, this class of shopkeepers, with 
its thoroughly practical daily concerns, seems often to 
have been inspired by Hanbalism. The larger traders, 
sedentary wholesalers or travelling merchants, capa- 
ble of more complex economic calculations since they 
need to take into account the risks of long-distance 
transport were attracted by Shafi‘ism, Ash‘arism, or 
eventually Isma‘ilism in the East, Malikism or Khari- 
djism in the West. Major financiers close to the cen- 
tres of power, juggling with substantial abstract sums, 
tended rather towards Hanafism or Twelver Shr‘ism 
or even Isma‘ilism. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 
TIDJARA. (TH. Branguis and P. GuicHarp) 
2. In the Muslim West. 

In the Occident as well, the geographers refer to 
the countless szks which constituted the commercial 
heart of Muslim towns in all western regions. The 
diversity of these siks is well illustrated, for example, 
by Ibn Hawkal, in the description which he provides 
of the markets of Palermo in the 4th/10th century, 
for which he lists some twenty-five different speciali- 
ties (traders in oil, corn, fish, meat and vegetables, 
smiths, apothecaries, money-changers, drysalters, cob- 
blers, tanners, joiners, potters, embroiderers, polishers, 
etc.). Regarding the late Middle Ages, the index of 
Brunschvig’s survey of Hafsid Tunisia (La Berbérie orien- 
tale sous les Hafsides, des origines a la fin du XV° siécle, 
2 vols., Paris 1940-1947) names some fifty different 
siiks. It would seem to be appropriate to seek out, 
through detailed study of a town such as Fez on the 
eve of the colonial period, the still vibrant modern 
echo of these ancient structures (see Le Tourneau’s 
classic work on Fes avant le Protectorat, Casablanca 1949). 
It is evident that cities of the western Mediterranean 
linked to the Muslim world were remodelled accord- 
ing to patterns emanating from the East, or were con- 
structed according to the same principles in the case 
of new foundations. 

As regards the Maghrib, it is however somewhat 
difficult to glean precise information on the topo- 
graphical and economic organisation of siéiks in the 
Middle Ages. It is known that at al-Kayrawan, before 
the Fatimids transferred commercial activities to Sabra 
Mansiniyya, the sector of the sé#ks extended along the 
Simat, a main street which, traversing the whole city 
from gate to gate, skirting the Great Mosque and 
fringed by two rows of shops, served as the city’s 
principal thoroughfare. In 275/888-9, at the time of 
the “insurrection of the dirhams”, following a mon- 
etary reform ordered by the Aghlabid Ibrahim II, the 
traders closed their shops and rose in revolt. Calm 
having been restored after a skirmish between the 
local militia and the Kayrawanis, the amir sent a 
vizier to parade along this simat as a means of appeas- 
ing the inhabitants (al-Bakri, 25-6/59; Ibn ‘Idhari, al- 
Bayan al-Mughnb, ed. Colin/Lévi-Provengal and tr. 
Fagnan, i, 114/158). Also for the 3rd/9th century in 
Ifrikiyya, a very interesting source exists, the Akkam 
al-sik of Yahya b. ‘Umar, containing a wealth of de- 
tail regarding the daily life of the sak (ed. Makki in 
RIEI, iv [1956], 59-152 and tr. Garcia Gomez, Unas 
ordenanzas del zoco del siglo IX, in al-Andalus, xii [1957], 
253-316}. But besides this compilation of judicial 
consultations relating to the si#k, Maghribi literature 
specifically concerning markets is rather meagre, and 
it would be necessary, for a clear understanding of 
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the market economy in the mediaeval Maghrib, to 
gather together a very dispersed and often allusive 
stock of documentation, since the sources currently 
available do not seem to allocate much importance 
to the “market”. 

In his synthesis of the politico-administrative insti- 
tutions of the mediaeval Maghrib, Hopkins (Medieval 
Muslim government in Barbary, London 1958, 135-6) sup- 
plies very little information on the administration of 
the market. The paucity of references to the specific 
jurisdiction of the fzsba even leads him to believe that 
it was in fact the kad? who directly assumed the func- 
tion of muhtasib. Sometimes, the latter would even have 
been the personal prerogative of the sovereign him- 
self; twice a month, the Almohad caliph Abi Ya‘kib 
Yiisuf is supposed to have called together the umana 
{s. amin) responsible for each of the professions to 
report to him on the state of the markets. The sources 
do, however, mention at about the same time a muhtasib 
of Marrakesh. Atallah Dhina, in his comprehensive 
survey of state institutions of the Muslim West in the 
13th-15th centuries, supplies no additional information. 

In his study of Zirid Ifrikiya, Idris makes virtually 
no mention of magistrates being in charge of a single 
market, which in his opinion was the responsibility of 
a kind of secondary judge, distinct from the kad7 and 
called hakim, probably exercising supervision over the 
umana’ responsible for the different professions, or a 
nazir al-sik, mentioned in a document of 430/1038 
(Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, 2 vols., Paris 1962, 549- 
51). Besides a fairly thorough nomenclature (names 
of siks, straightforward mention of the siiks of such 
and such a locality), sks, as a concrete reality, appear 
hardly at all in Brunschvig’s survey of Hafsid Tunisia, 
although there is mention there of the creation of 
markets by sovereigns (30, 345), and details of the 
revenues levied by the state on the different markets 
in the mid-8th/14th century (239-40). But under the 
Hafsids, the role of the muhtasib, if indeed it existed, 
had little importance (149-50). Regarding the late 
Middle Ages, the Risdla fi ‘l-hisba of al-Djarsifi, which 
dates from ca. 700/1300, nevertheless gives an in- 
teresting insight into the life of the urban proletariat 
of the siks in the towns of the western Maghrib, if, 
as Chalmeta believes, the work was indeed written in 
Fez or in Tlemcen and not in the Nasrid kingdom 
as has also been suggested. 

The situation in al-Andalus is quite different from 
that of the Maghrib. There the szks are in fact one 
of the better understood aspects of the economic his- 
tory of the country, illuminated as they are by numer- 
ous texts of hisba. This type of source appears to be 
an Andalusian speciality, taking account of the fact 
that Yahya b. ‘Umar, cited above, was of Andalusian 
origin, considering also the doubts which remain over 
the geographical localisation of the work of al-Djarsifi. 
Information regarding Cordova is, however, not per- 
haps quite as precise, or abundant (in particular from 
a topographical and institutional point of view) as 
could be hoped. The description of the saks of the 
caliphal capital supplied by Lévi-Provengal (Histoire de 
LEspagne musulmane, iti, 1967, 299-305) is very general 
and is based principally on his knowledge of the “tra- 
ditional city” in western (Maghribr) Islam, and on data 
gleaned from manuals of hisba of which only one, the 
Risala of Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra’af, dates from the caliphal 
period (ed. Lévi-Provengal, Trois traités hispaniques de 
hisba, Cairo 1955; tr. R. Arié in Hesperis-Tamuda, i 
[1960], 5-38). A useful point emerging from this sur- 
vey is the indication that the corporative system, which 
is thought to have operated in towns of the ‘Abbasid 








East, did not exist in al-Andalus: there were no pro- 
fessional “corporations” as such, only amins or “anfs 
recognised by the authorities and serving as respon- 
sible intermediaries between them and each profession 
(302). Chalmeta’s fundamental work supplies much 
more abundant information. 

Besides the information, perhaps rather theoretical, 
which may be drawn from it regarding the jurisdic- 
tion of the sahib al-sitk/muhtasib of caliphal Cordova 
(relating to the supervision of prayer, marriages, etc.), 
the Risala ft adab al-hisba by Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra’if pro- 
vides some interesting details concerning the regula- 
tion of the séks of Cordova in the 4th/10th century, 
weights and measures and the types of fraud likely 
to be committed by artisans and merchants. But the 
two most important texts for the study of the sz in 
al-Andalus are: the Risdla fi ‘l-kada@’ wa ’l-hisba by Ibn 
‘Abdiin, which contains a wealth of detail regarding 
control of the market of Seville ca. 1100 A.D. (pub- 
lished by Lévi-Provengal in the afore-mentioned Trois 
fratés and translated by him in Séille musulmane au 
début du XH° siécle, Paris 1947), and the Kitab ft adab 
al-hisba by al-Sakati, which supplies similar informa- 
tion regarding Malaga of about a century later (ed. 
G.S. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, Un manuel hispanique 
de hisba, traité d’Abit ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abi Muham- 
mad as-Sakati de Malaga, 1931; tr. P. Chalmeta in Al- 
Andalus, xxxii [1967], 125-62, 365-97, and xxxiii 
[1968], 143-95, 367-434). All of these texts, which 
cover norms of activity for those responsible for the 
market, the regulations which they are expected to 
apply and safeguards against the more blatant forms 
of fraud, are more concerned with the control of pro- 
fessions and the policing of the market, thus its func- 
tioning and practical reality, than with the broader 
function of the hisba. 

This seems to be due to the specifics of this con- 
trol of the market in al-Andalus, where the Umayyad 
tradition seems to have preserved, better than was 
the case in the ‘Abbasid East, a post for the policing 
of commercial activities, the one responsible retain- 
ing the title of walt al-sitk or sahib al-siik. There is 
no doubt of the existence of a particular magistrate 
entrusted with the wdyat al-suk, distinct from the 
wildyat al-madina since the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman II 
(206-38/822-52). Information is available concerning 
numerous jurists who exercised this function, which 
was Closely involved with the practical regulation of 
economic life, and constituted one of the echelons of 
a kind of cursus honorum of magistratures and senior 
official posts (Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra’if, for example, seems 
to have been successively sahib al-siik, wali al-madina, 
then wazir). For P. Chalmeta, confusion with the Aisha 
was a late and rather deliberate development in al- 
Andalus, and among the populace, the functionary 
entrusted with this role was still seen primarily as 
“controller of the market”. The later treatise, that of 
al-Sakati, is also the more precise and more vivid in 
regard to the ingenuity of fraudulent practices, the 
composition and manufacture of products: it provides 
an exceptionally clear insight into the daily life of a 
sik which seems principally devoted to the promo- 
tion of a multiplicity of small and highly specialised 
businesses. 

The Andalusian treatises often paint a detailed 
and colourful picture of a world of impecunious small 
tradesmen and rogues, seeming to exist on the very 
edge of survival. They have little to say of higher- 
level commercial activities, and are almost silent on 
the subject of costly merchandise (where luxury prod- 
ucts are mentioned, it is their manufacture which is 
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described, rather than their marketing: thus for exam- 
ple the brocades and silk fabrics cited by Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Ra’tf, p. 353 of R. Arié’s translation). Chalmeta 
draws a firm distinction between the closed world of 
small artisans and merchants of the sik as such, defined 
by him as fawanti, and the much more open one of 
the major traders, adjdar, who were not, in his opin- 
ion, subject to the jurisdiction of the sahib al-suk. He 
stresses the separation of the two commercial circuits, 
local and long distance, which in his view had very 
little in the way of coordination or interaction with 
each other, and even developed in divergent direc- 
tions. In her study of commerce—and particularly 
large-scale commerce—in al-Andalus, O.R. Constable, 
while slightly modifying the notion of the non-inter- 
vention of the saAzb al-sik in long distance commerce 
(in areas such as the supervision of vessels and of 
ports), agrees that texts dealing with control of the 
Andalusian sak leave aside almost entirely precious 
products, major commerce and major traders. She 
believes that others were entrusted with this charge, 
but concedes that the sources say virtually nothing on 
the subject (Trade and traders in Muslim Spain, Cambridge 
1994). It would probably be necessary to distinguish be- 
tween different types of town. For his part, H. Ferhat 
provides a picture of Ceuta, a town which could be 
considered as representing Andalusian civilisation, 
where, in the 13th-]14th centuries, “all the in habi- 
tants were merchants, settlers, traders and mariners” 
(Sabta des origines au XIV’ siécle, Rabat 1993, 308 and 
passim, in particular the whole of the very interesting 
chapter on commerce, 305-45). 

It would be helpful to have a better knowledge of 
the precise geography of the places, in the city, where 
commercial activities were practised. The sak in the 
strict sense, the kaysdriyyas (article by L. Torres Balbas 
on the Alcaicerias in Al-Andalus, xiv [1949], 431-55; 
detailed description of a surviving edifice, the current 
Corral del Carbén of Granada), funduks, open mar- 
kets, certainly also played an important role, without 
counting the extramural and rural markets, which are 
often evoked but of which virtually nothing is known 
(cf. for example Brunschvig, ii, 235; Chalmeta, 75- 
102). A systematic analysis of texts of all kinds would 
perhaps facilitate a more accurate identification of the 
places where different types of commercial transac- 
tion were concluded. A passage from the Tashawwuf 
of al-Tadili (singled out as representing a somewhat 
exceptional case by H. Ferhat, Sabta, 310) refers for 
example to a purchase of corn made some time in 
the mid-12th century at Azemmour, by an Andalusian 
merchant who intended to export it to Malaga; the 
deal was struck in the port and not in the sik (ed. 
A. Tawfik, 1404/1984, 190). 

Reference has been made above to a list of the 
revenues of different sales locations in Tunis in the 
I4th century cited by Brunschvig: it emphasises the 
meagre revenue of siiks as such in comparison with 
the receipts earned by markets in public places and 
by funduks. A survey which is currently in progress of 
collections of fatwds of the Muslim West will perhaps 
facilitate a better understanding of the organisation of 
the “market” in its entirety (V. Lagardére). A detailed 
study of the traffic in slaves at Cordova has been 
conducted by M. ‘Abd al-Wahhab Khallaf in his Kur- 
tuba al-Islamiyya, Tunis 1984, 113 ff., on the basis of 
the fatwas of Ibn Sahl. But a more precise analysis 
of commercial activities as a whole and of the sik as 
a physical commercial site often remains unattainable, 
in the absence of effective archives. Reference may 
be made for example to a judicial review conducted 











by a wazir sahib al-ahkim wa ’l-sik of Cordova who, 
in 458/1066, intervened in a transaction involving a 
company consisting of two brothers, one based in 
Cordova and the other in Fez, who were in dispute 
with a third party to whom they had forwarded a 
number of dinars as payment for the manufacture on 
their behalf of ten pieces of silk, apparently for export 
(V. Lagardére, Histoire et société en occident musulman au 
Moyen Age. Analyse du Miyar d’al-Wansarisi, Madrid 
1995, 355). This would seem to contradict the notion 
expressed above that long-distance trade was immune 
from the jurisdiction of the saz al-sik, but this is 
only one particular case among many others which 
should be cited. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(P. GuicHARD) 

3. In Cairo Mamliks and 
Ottomans. 

The installation of political and military power in 
the Citadel of Cairo, effected by Salah al-Din (Saladin), 
definitively opened up the Fatimid foundation of al- 
K&hira {9.v.] to indigenous settlement and to econo- 
mic activities which the privileged status of the city 
had not, however, greatly hindered: specialised mar- 
kets are mentioned there from 364/975 onward, and 
al-Makrizi has compiled a list, already long, of com- 
mercial centres dating back to the Fatimid period. 
But with the Ayyibids the trend became more pro- 
nounced: the Andalusian traveller Ibn Sa‘id, who 
resided in Cairo between 638/124] and 646/1249, 
then between 658/1260 and 675/1277, describes the 
stalls which invaded the square known as Between- 
the-two-palaces, Bayn al-kasrayn, robbing it of the dig- 
nity which it owed to the vision of the sultans who 
constructed it. The gradual decline of Fustat [g.0.] 
contributed to this evolution. 

It was in the Mamlik period that the market quar- 
ter experienced the expansion which is described by 
the Khitat of al-Makrizi, with their list of sks and of 
caravanserais and the precise localisation which they 
make possible. Although this census is probably not 
exhaustive, and although it is located in a period of 
relative decline in Cairo, it may be considered to give 
a reasonably accurate impression of what the market 
sector used to be under the Mamliiks. The area 
devoted to economic activities extended on both sides 
of the great Fatimid avenue, the Kasaba, between 
Bab al-Futih and Bab Zuwayla. In a space of some 
forty hectares, 48 markets were concentrated (out of 
the 87 located by al-Makrizi in Cairo) and 44 cara- 
vanserais (out of a total of 58). This was the site for 
the most important mercantile activities of Cairo. 
Other specialised markets were located alongside 
several major roads leading towards the suburbs, while 
elsewhere markets tended to be non-specialised (“small 
markets”, suwayka) supplying products required for 
daily consumption. 

The markets, sks, were open structures, located 
along roads or at road intersections, the conglomer- 
ation of shops generally having no architectural dis- 
tinction. In these markets, professional specialisation 
was the rule, each activity occupying a fixed sector 
of the city, as is well indicated by al-Makrizi’s descrip- 
tion. Although the terms qualifying them are quite 
variable (al-Makrizi uses, in different cases, the words 
Sunduk, kaysariyya, khdn and wokdla), the caravanserais 
served similar functions (major commerce, wholesale 
trade and accommodation for merchants) and main- 
tained a fairly constant architectural structure. These 
square or rectangular buildings opened on the street 
by means of a single, covered, monumental gateway; 
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their central courtyard, open to the sky, gave access 
to shops on ground-level, above which were accom- 
modation facilities for traders. They were sometimes 
surmounted by a rad‘ [g.v.], a building available for 
rent, compnising a variable number of apartments. 
Such is the appearance of the few specimens which 
have survived, from what is admittedly a rather late 
period: two wakalas constructed by Ka’it Bay in the 
centre of Cairo (881/1477, class. no. 75) and near 
the Bab al-Nasr (885/1480, no. 9), al-Ghiri’s wakala 
(909/1504, no. 64), monuments of remarkable archi- 
tectural quality, considering their utilitarian function. 

The district of markets and caravanserais which 
occupied the centre of Cairo reflected the evolution 
of the city as a whole during the Mamluk era, with 
a phase of expansion and prosperity in the first half 
of the 9th/15th century, a period of decline between 
748/1348 and 802/1400, and finally a period of 
restoration under the reigns of the sultans Barsbay, 
K@it Bay, and Kansth al-Ghiri in particular. To the 
last-mentioned sovereign is owed the construction of 
the Khan al-Khalili 917/1511), the design of which 
evokes the Ottoman Jdedesten: this major commercial 
centre was furthermore intended for the Turkish mer- 
chants whose swelling numbers in Cairo were like a 
presage of the Ottoman conquest. The increasing 
importance of the Mediterranean in the life of the 
Mamlik empire was also reflected by the decline of 
Old Cairo and the expansion of Bulak [9.v.], which 
had become Cairo’s principal outer harbour. 

The Ottoman period (923-1213/1517-1798) was 
marked by an overall expansion of the city of Cairo, 
the population of which increased from 150,000- 
200,000 inhabitants, in 1517, to 250,000 in 1798; no 
doubt the numbers were higher still ca. 1750, when 
the town was at its zenith. This development is 
explained by the economic progress which led to the 
integration into the Ottoman empire of Egypt and of 
other Arab provinces: Aleppo evolved in much the 
same way as Cairo. On the other hand, Egypt con- 
tinued to be an active centre of oriental commerce, 
in particular with the growth of the trade in coffee, 
which reached its highest point of prosperity between 
1650 and 1750. 

The economic dynamism of Cairo was illustrated 
by a remarkable extension of the central business area, 
on both sides of the Kasaba, to cover an area which 
may be estimated at some sixty hectares. In this region 
were included 57 markets (out of a total of 144) and 
228 caravanserais (out of a total of 348), figures which 
give an impression of the development of business in 
Cairo since the Mamluk period. The principal cen- 
tres were the Khan al-Khalili, the Bundukaniyyin, the 
Ghiriyya and the region of al-Azhar, with important 
extensions in the region of the Djamiliyya (trade with 
Palestine and Syria) and of Amir al-Djuyash. This 
was the zone dominated by the trade in coffee (no 
fewer than 62 weakalas) and in fabrics. The expansion 
of the city had led to the establishment of secondary 
nuclei of commercial activity, situated closer to the 
outskirts of the city. The most important were those 
of Bab al-Sha‘riyya (8 markets and 14 caravanserais), 
of Bab Zuwayla (15 and 16 respectively), of Suk al- 
Silah-Rumayla (11 and 17), and of Ibn Tulin (9 and 
14). The remarkable prosperity of Bulak, in particu- 
lar in the 10th/1!6th century, testifies to the impor- 
tance of commercial connections within the empire; 
65 caravanserais are cited there .in 1798. 

Commercial structures had undergone few changes 
since the Mamluk period. Markets, sak, were normally 
groups of shops, dukkan, haniit, of such simple struc- 








ture and low cost that they could be constructed in 
large numbers, often in the framework of pious foun- 
dations, wakf- But Cairo has preserved an example of 
a market of architectural quality, the “Ridwan kasaba”’, 
built by the emir Ridwan Bay ca. 1640, to the south 
of Bab Zuwayla: this covered market, which extends 
over some 50 m, comprises a double row of shops, 
a rab‘ and a wakdla (class. nos. 406, 408). The cara- 
vanserais, henceforward known as wekdla (the term 
khan being employed only in a small number of cases), 
had retained the pattern of their Mamlik models: 
warehouses, fasil, and tiered accommodation, tabaka, 
ranged around a courtyard. But although their price 
could be exorbitant (a million paras), these were purely 
functional buildings with decoration reduced to the 
minimum: a monumental doorway and windows, mashra- 
biyya, projecting from exterior and interior facades. 
The Dhu ’1-Fikar Katkhuda wakala (1084/1673, no. 
19) constitutes the relatively rare example of a mon- 
umental structure designed horizontally (covering an 
area of 2,625 m?), perhaps as a result of Syrian influ- 
ences. The Bazar‘a wakdla (end of the 1)th/17th cen- 
tury, no. 398) is a monument of very traditional 
vertical structure (area: 1,125 m?), surmounted by a 
rab’. The largest caravanserais were built at Balak, in 
the 10th/16th century: the Hasan Pasha wakdla (7,560 
m’) and Kharnib wekdla (3,840 m*). These excep- 
tional dimensions are accounted for by the dynamism 
of this outer harbour and by the wealth of the gov- 
ernors of Cairo who often financed such buildings at 
this time. 

The impressive scale of this economic investment 
reflects the activity of the city of Cairo, whose decline, 
due to internal causes (political crisis after 1186/1773, 
famines and devastating epidemics after 1194/1780) 
and external factors (effects of western commercial 
competition, perceptible from 1750 onward), was not 
to become irreversible until the last two decades of 
the 12th/18th century. 
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4. In Syria. 

{a} Damascus under the Ottomans. 

When the Ottomans entered Damascus in 923/ 
1517, the topographical separation of skilled and 
commercial activities had been in effect since the 
Mamlik period. It is true that already in 803/1402, 
the city had been sacked by Timir and the leading 
representatives of the urban professions deported, with 
their families, towards Samarkand (Ibn Kadi Shuhba, 
Ta’rikh, iv, year 803 (1400-1]}; numerous siks had 
ceased to function and some crafts had disappeared 
at least temporarily, especially the artistic professions 
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which depended on the patronage of the Mamlik 
amirs. However, these activities were gradually revived 
and at the end of the 9th/15th century, 139 s#ks and 
117 professions were counted by Ibn al-Mabrad (Nuzha, 
supplemented by his [G@ndt and K: al-hisba). Once 
mapped, this information makes it possible to locate 
within the city (Salihiyya, a major suburb separated 
from Damascus by gardens, preserved its autonomy 
with its siks, its khans and its muhtasib) three sectors 
combining the majority of economic activities: a cen- 
tral intramural sector and, outside the enclosure, start- 
ing from a large square “under the Citadel”, two 
great perpendicular axes, the one to the north, al- 
tartk al-sultani, following the left bank of the Barada 
towards the northern towns and the villages of the 
Ghita, and the other leading towards the south, al- 
tarik al-uzma, in the direction of the Holy Places and 
of the Hawran. 

The central intramural sector which, in the 6th/12th 
century was firmly implanted to the east of the Great 
Mosque, was gradually transferred towards the west 
and the south-west; it was henceforward located (with 
the 40 or so siiks recorded by Ibn al-Mabrad) in a 
zone bounded to the east by the Umayyad Mosque, 
to the west by the “intersection” of Bab al-Barid, to 
the south by the Street called Straight, the western 
part of which developed in the first quarter of the 
9th/15th century, after the ravages of the Mongols, 
with the foundation of the Djakmak sik, where two 
khans of the Mamluk period, Djakmak and Dikka (a 
site for the sale of slaves transferred in the Ottoman 
period to the al-Haramayn didn, also called the guar 
khan) are still in existence today. This sector concen- 
trated in a series of siiks and kaysdriyyas, situated on 
these two axes and the perpendicular streets linking 
them, with certain traditional crafts, the principal com- 
mercial activities of the city. These comprised whole- 
sale and retail sale of luxury or quality products in 
the immediate proximity of the Great Mosque, of 
superior merchandise on the periphery (the Street 
called Straight): markets for fabrics (and clothing) of 
silk, cotton and wool, for furs, a suzk for spices and 
drugs, markets for gold, silver, jewellery, weapons, a 
small sik of copyists and booksellers, leatherwork and 
the manufacture of high quality shoes, carders and 
rope-makers. 

Outside the walls to the north and west, at the 
gates and on the two major perpendicular arteries 
skirting the walls, sks requiring extensive space devel- 
oped, along with noisy or malodorous crafts, combin- 
ing production and sale aimed at both urban and 
rural consumers. To the North, on the esplanade 
called “Under the Citadel”, were markets which were 
transferred thither at the beginning of the Mamlak 
period from the interior of the town (Sauvaget, Décrets 
mamelouks) in the interest of space: every morning, 
markets for horses and pack-animals were held, and 
on Friday morning that for camels and cattle. Around 
this space, which was animated by a variegated crowd 
of shoppers and strollers who came to be amused by 
public entertainers, were installed specialised markets 
“more or less closely associated with military life and 
the raising of horses” (traders in clothing and items 
of equipment, craftsmen dealing in metal and in wood, 
saddlers, manufacturers of panniers and of sieves, straw 
merchants) which had followed the livestock markets 
when the latter were transferred, markets of poor 
quality fabrics, and markets of fruit and vegetables 
(Dar or Khan al-Bitttkh). 

Towards the east, as far as the gate of Bab al- 
Faradis, were markets tending to specialise in the 





manufacture and sale of various consumer goods, giv- 
ing their names to each part of the area (shoes for 
peasants, wooden boxes, domestic utensils and tools 
of iron or copper, flea-markets, etc.). Tanneries, which 
required abundant water, and also on account of the 
nuisance and the pollution that they engendered had 
been concentrated since the Middle Ages to the east, 
in the proximity of the Barada river between Bab al- 
Salam and Bab Tima—these remained there until 
the early 1950s, and for a long time constituted an 
obstacle to the expansion of the city in this sector. 
On both sides of the major perpendicular artery, lead- 
ing southward from the esplanade to Bab al-Djabiya, 
various businesses associated with foodstuffs (sellers of 
vegetables, fruits, pastries, cooked meats, etc.) catered 
for strollers and itinerant visitors, in the vicinity of 
the siks of wood-turners and of basket-weavers. 

Outside these three major sectors and beyond the 
Bab al-Saghir, the southern gate, close to the gardens 
of the Ghita, were located siks of manufacturers of 
agricultural implements, wood-carvers, and the mar- 
ket for pigeons, the rearing of which was a popular 
pastime among Damascenes. Further to the south, in 
the suburb of Midan, were situated the markets for 
sheep and activities associated with the wholesale trade 
in vital consumer goods: transported from the Hawran 
and also from the Bika‘. Cereals were stored in open, 
unroofed spaces (‘arasdt) in the Mamluk period and, 
in the Ottoman period, warehoused in specially con- 
structed closed buildings (has! or 6a’ika). 

Manufacturing activities linked to the flourishing 
textile industry, in which numerous craftsmen were 
engaged, could not be gathered together in a single 
place; they were practised in shops or workshops dis- 
persed throughout the city, some professions even 
being pursued in the home (Kasimi, Ka@miis). Some 
concentrations may however be noted: the Bab al- 
Saridja and Kabr ‘Atika (Sabbagh, Wathika), khans 
accommodated workshops of weavers who produced 
a fabric (Guki) sufficiently renowned to be exhibited 
in the markets of Cairo in the 11th/17th century 
(Raymond, Artisans et commergants, index); installed 
nearby were craftsmen who produced the equipment 
(combs, shuttles, etc.) necessary for this industry. Later, 
in the 13th/19th century, weaving-shops are men- 
tioned in districts to the south of Midan (von Kremer, 
Topographie). 

In the intramural siks, sources of the Mamlik 
period mention numerous kaysdriyyas. Edifices dedi- 
cated to specific forms of commerce, they had the 
form of a gallery closed at both ends by gates, with 
a groundfloor of shops; in the centre were a water 
basin and one or more mak‘ads, each provided with 
a coffer (khizana); and on the upper floor were ware- 
houses (makhzan) or lodgings (¢abaka) reached by an 
external staircase (Wakfiyat al-Umawi, fol. 49a). In the 
Ottoman period, governors of the province and local 
dignitaries built a score of large caravanserais, includ- 
ing a bazzazistan or bedesten [q.v.], a base for traders 
in luxury fabrics, and they also built siks in this 
central sector. These hans, taking the place of the 
kaysaryyyas, closed and guarded at night, were con- 
structed of freestone on two levels around an open 
central courtyard and, in more specifically Ottoman 
style, covered entirely by cupolas, the best examples 
being the al-Djikhiyya s4an of the 10th/16th century 
or the As‘ad Basha one of the 12th/18th century; they 
provided warehouses on the groundfloor, sometimes 
hostelries on the upper level, and they supplied, like 
the kays@riyyas before them and along with the sitks, 
a significant proportion of the revenues for wakfs. 
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Outside the major sectors which had concentra- 
tions of specialised markets, each district of the city— 
as was asserted by J. Sauvaget and confirmed for the 
Mamlik period by Ibn al-Mabrad and for the Otto- 
man period by an Ottoman census of 1827-8 (Basba- 
kanlk Arswi, no. 19450, from 1243/1227-8)—possessed 
its own small market, suwayka, where numerous local 
businesses were established (between 30 and 100 shops 
for traders in vegetables and fruit, charcoal and wood, 
for butchers, bakers, etc. according to the census of 
1827), offering services to local residents or as in 
Midan, to the south of the city, to a clientéle of peas- 
ants and of nomads. These suwaykas represented, with 
the mosques and the hammdms, the indices of urban 
expansion. Thus, in the Mamlik period, on the axis 
of the Bab al-Saridja, leading to the villages of the 
Ghiita in the south-west and towards Palestine, there 
developed an important sak known as Khan al-Sultan 
and, at its western extremity, a Sik al-Masa’ (men- 
tioned in the wakf of the Tayrizt Mosque founded 
in the 9th/15th century and still functioning today), 
which testify clearly to the urbanisation of this sector. 

The Ottomans were content in the early stages to 
retain and enforce some of the regulations formerly 
decreed by the Mamlik sultan Ka’it Bay (873-97/ 
1468-92), under the general heading of thtisab, which 
had taken the place of the term Aisha [g.v.]. Essentially, 
the th&sdd collected duties and taxes imposed on shop- 
keepers, craftsmen and merchants (Bakhit, Ottoman 
province), excluding duties on foodstuffs (cereals, fruits 
and vegetables), livestock markets and the weighing- 
tax; it was in fact the second largest source of reve- 
nue for the province, after that constituted by the 
taxes levied on alkalis used in the manufacture of 
soap, and was of equal value to the tolls and taxes 
which the Treasury sought to levy on products trans- 
ported by caravans on the Pilgrimage route. The 
thtiséb was an annual tax-farming contract (mukdta‘a), 
and the appointment depended on the senior local 
judge who exercised exclusive jurisdiction in matters 
of hisba, a function extended to the inspection of 
morality in public places, and on the daftardar of the 
province for the collection of revenues. 

In the Ottoman period, artisans were united by 
an institutionalised solidarity in the framework of 
professional corporations (tawa’if al-hivaf or asnaf [see 
sinF. 1.]). In Damascus, in the early 12th/18th century, 
more than sixty different corporations were recorded 
in the registers of local tribunals, and a similar number 
is given in the census of 1827; of course, the number 
of actual professions followed was considerably higher 
(al-Kasimi, K@mis). Religious diversity within these 
groups seems to have been the norm, the faiths of 
all being respected. They exercised a virtual monopoly 
over the market: the quality of products was subject 
to internal control as well as to that of the state, and 
the conditions required for permission to practise a 
trade were particularly restrictive. Admission to a cor- 
poration and the promotion of the individual to dif- 
ferent levels in the hierarchy, apprentice (agir), worker 
(sani*), master (mu‘allim, usta), were marked by an 
initiation ritual. Each professional corporation was 
headed by a shaykh, elected by its members; a shaykh 
al-masha’ikh representing the artisans and a shahbandar 
[g.v.] for the merchants. Their precise role was unclear. 
But it was the senior judge of the city who confirmed 
the appointment of each shaykh, ruled on internal dis- 
putes within corporations and instituted legal pro- 
ceedings between them and imposed punishments for 
professional misconduct. 

Up to ca. 1860, the three major sectors experi- 





enced developments, the detailed history of which has 
yet to be studied (the division of markets, dating back 
as far as the Mamluk period, displacements, disap- 
pearance of crafts and appearance of new ones) but 
which followed the gradual economic and demographic 
evolution of the city, which progressed from 50,000 
inhabitants in the 16th century to approximately 
140,000 at the end of the 19th (al-Kasatili, al-Rawda 
al-ghanna’, 8). As a result of the intensification of trade 
brought about by the incorporation of the city into 
the Ottoman empire, an increase in density is per- 
ceptible from the 16th century onward in the intra- 
mural commercial zone. Sak and khan were built on 
residential sites in the centre; outside the walls, at 
Bab al-Djabiya, the newly-founded Sik al-Sinaniyya, 
a broad complex of 74 shops (of unknown use and 
function) and 34 units (fudjra) on the upper level on 
both sides of the artery leading to Midan, represented 
an extension of the markets of the Street called Straight 
at the end of the 16th century. Separated from the 
other markets, the Suk al-Sibahiyya (later called Sik 
al-Arwam), an enclosed market built in the 16th 
century in the neighbourhood of the Palace to the 
south of the Citadel and a site for brokers (dallal) 
specialising in the purchase and sale of furniture and 
moveables belonging to the estates of the deceased, 
prefigured the progressive expansion of siiks in this 
sector in centuries to come. 

More significant and better-documented changes 
took place after 1860: greater openness to Europe led 
to an increase in the importation of manufactured 
goods, textiles especially, which began to invade the 
central siks, supplanting local products. In spite of 
resistance, the number of trades associated with tex- 
tiles declined (al-Kasatili, 123). On the other hand, 
the Crimean War, by halting the export of Russian 
corn to Europe, led to a demand for wheat from the 
Hawran which was henceforward to be quoted on 
the London Stock Exchange. It is probably from this 
period that the multiplication of 6a’ika constructions 
on the artery of Midan should be dated (the census 
of 1827 recorded 24, a survey conducted in 1994 
showed about 60, but many have disappeared with 
the current modernisation of the city). 

With the Ottoman Reform period, the desire for 
modernisation was seen in works of public utility and 
in urban projects which sought to change in a more 
decisive manner the landscape of the city: paving and 
enlargement of the major arteries and the streets of 
the sks by removing the benches (mastaba) from the 
fronts of shops; these certainly constituted an obstruc- 
tion but could be used in times of instability to con- 
struct barricades. There was the Excavation of new 
arteries, such as the western part of the Street called 
Straight or the section between the south-eastern cor- 
ner of the Citadel and Bab al-Barid (1884-85), named 
Sik al-Hamidiyya in honour of the sultan, an opera- 
tion followed by the filling-in of the ditches of the 
Citadel in order to create space for the extension of 
markets (western part of the Sak al-Hamidiyya) or the 
creation of new siks (Sik al-Khidja in 1905-6 on 
the site of the western ditch, and on Mardja Square, 
in 1878, a “closed market” (Sik ‘Ali Basha al-djadid). 
Changes in the use of buildings also occurred (the 
16th century Darwish Basha hammam, in the centre 
of the major markets, became a sik named al-Kishani, 
in reference to its earthenware decoration). Finally, 
the constitution of a new administrative nucleus around 
Mardja Square with the construction of the newly- 
created City Hall, the Court, police and postal head- 
quarters and a proper hotel for travellers, attracted 
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professions (changers, clock-makers and _ seal-makers) 
which were previously located elsewhere in the city. 
Bibliography: A. von Kremer, Topographie von 
Damascus, in Denkschriflen Akad. Wien, v/2 (1854), 
1-51, vi/2 (1855), 1-36; N. al-Kasatili, al-Rawda al- 
ghanna’ fi Dimashk al-fayha’, Beirut 1876, K. Baedeker, 
Palestine et Syrie. Manuel du voyageur, *Leipzig 1893; 
Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl ta’rikh Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, 
Leiden 1909, 4-11, detailed description of the mar- 
kets of the town and its neighbourhood during 
two years of disorder, in A.D. 963-5; J. Sauvaget, 
Décrets mamelouks de Syrie, in BEO, ii (1932), 1-52, 
and Esqguisse d’une histoire de la ville de Damas, in REI, 
vii (1934), 422-80; Yusuf Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi, Ibn 
al-Mabrad (d. 909/1503, K. al-Hisba, ed. H. Zayyat, 
in Machng, xxxv (1937), 384-90, al-I‘Gnat ‘ala ma‘ni- 
fat al-khanat, ed. Zayyat, in ibid, xxxvi/2 (1938), 
66-70, Nuzhat al-nfak ‘an sharh hal al-aswak, ed. 
Zayyat, in ibid., xxxvii (1939), 18-28; R. Mantran 
and J. Sauvaget, Réglements fiscaux ottomans de Syne, 
Damascus 1948; Kasimi, Kamiis al-sinaGt al-shamwyya, 
Paris-The Hague 1960; N. Elisséeff, La description de 
Damas d’Tbn ‘Asakir, Damascus 1959; A. Rafeq, The 
Province of Damascus 1723-1783, Beirut 1966; Y. Ibish, 
Elias Qudst’s sketch of the guilds of Damascus in the nine- 
teenth century, in Middle East Economic Papers, 1967, 
41-62; I. Lapidus, Muslim cities in the later Middle 
Ages, Cambridge Mass. 1967; L. Sabbag, Wathika 
‘arabiyya shamiyya min al-kamn al-Gshir al-hidjri hawl al- 
sinda al-nasidjiyya wa ‘l-nussag], in al-Mwtamar al- 
duwali al-thani h-ta’rikh Biléd al-Sham, Damascus 1979, 
i, 35-94; M.A. Bakhit, The Ottoman province of Damascus 
in the sixteenth century, Beirut 1982; D. Sack, Damaskus. 
Entwicklung und Struktur einer onentalisch-islamischen Stadt, 
Mainz 1989 (Damaszener Forschungen, Band 1); 
Ibn Kadi Shuhba, 7a’rikh, years 800-8, forthcoming; 
K. Wakf al-Umawi, ms. Umayyad Mosque. 
(SaraB Artassr and J.P. Pascua.) 
(b) Aleppo. 


Little is known of the history of the emergence of 
the siks of Aleppo, particularly in reference to the 
transformation of the ancient avenue into a sik, which 
seems to have begun in the Byzantine period. The 
first precise information dates back to the 6th/12th 
century. Ibn Djubayr (quoted by Sauvaget, Alep. Essai 
sur le développement d’une grande ville synenne, Paris 1941. 
119-20), evokes on the one hand the principal sik, 
“Gn all its length”, evidently corresponding to the 
Kasaba and extending from the Antioch Gate to the 
Citadel, on the other, the Kaisariyya “which enfolds 
the Great Mosque”, which does not seem to have 
adopted a basilical form, but that of linear sis. 
Trading at that time was mainly confined to fabrics 
and second-hand goods. 

The descriptions of Ibn al-Shaddad in the 7th/13th 
century are more detailed (Arabic text by D. Sourdel, 
Damascus 1953; see also the passages quoted by Ibn 
al-‘Adjami in Sauvaget, Les trésors d’or de Sibt ibn al- 
‘Ajami. Matériaux pour servir a Uhistoire d’Alep, Beirut 1950; 
analysis by Sourdel, in Esquisse topographique d’Alep intra- 
muros a Uépoque ayyoubide, in Les Annales Archéologiques de 
Syne, ti [1951], 109-33). It appears that the sis and 
manufacturing activities were then located in a central 
zone broader and less exclusive than was the case in 
the Ottoman period: the economic activities mentioned, 
in the streets perpendicular to the Kasaba, especially 
to the south, such as the street of the falconers, of 
the dyers, of manufacturers of ovens, of traders in 
wood, animal fat, mats, the street of the smiths, the 
street of the glaziers, the khan of the bow-makers, 
etc., were almost all located in districts which are cur- 





rently exclusively residential. Other concentrations of 
craft occupations in the districts to the north of the 
Great Mosque—soap-makers, stone-dressers, tanners, 
dyers—disappeared gradually or abruptly: the first 
century of Ottoman domination was marked in fact 
by a process of refinement of professions, a process 
which had perhaps begun earlier, and by the ban- 
ishment to the suburbs of almost all manufacturing 
activities (A. Raymond, Le déplacement des tanneries a 
Alep, au Caire et & Tunis a Vépoque ottomane: un indicateur 
de croissance urbaine in Revue d'histoire maghrebine, vii-viii 
[1977], 192-200). 

Among the activities practised in the 13th century 
in the central siks, in the vicinity of the Great Mosque, 
very few are still to be found on their original site: 
fabrics and second-hand goods have been displaced, 
in particular, by rope- and shoe-making, against the 
kibla wall of the Great Mosque. Goldsmiths were then 
located further to the south, while traders in spices 
and drugs also seem to have been displaced, moving 
towards the central axis where they are currently sit- 
uated. It is difficult to identify an immutable logic in 
these changing localisations, the classical concentration 
of goldsmiths and carpet and fabric sellers in the prox- 
imity of the Great Mosque having been gradually 
realised. 

Other specialised or open-air markets have also 
been displaced and the most stable sites, up to the 
present day, are without doubt on the one hand the 
siiks selling fresh foodstuffs, which have long been sit- 
uated close to Bab al-Djinan and the suwaykas (small 
or specialised local siks), those of the Jews, of Hatim 
and of ‘Ali, on the axis of Bab al-Nasr. 

Another important change concerning the location 
of commercial activities is the concentration of the 
majority of the kAans close to the central suks and 
the Great Mosque, away from their former locations 
near the gates, or in relatively dispersed sites in out- 
lying districts. This process was accentuated before 
the Ottoman period, especially with the construction 
of three monumental khdns and of numerous large 
and conventional siks in the late 15th and early 16th 
centuries. The Ottoman foundations are, however, a 
more prominent factor in the contemporary urban 
landscape, by their extensive size, their architectural 
quality and the diversity of occupations which they 
accommodate. 

The most ancient siiks were not covered by stone 
vaults but by timber frames and possibly by tiles, and 
were thus at risk from frequent fires. Their arrange- 
ment was doubtless less uniform than that of the great 
Mamlak or Ottoman si#ks on account of their more 
spontaneous mode of production, with the exception 
of major foundations by sovereigns. They were also 
narrower, comprising tiny shops like those which are 
still to be seen in the current cordage sé#k or in a 
very small sak to the south of the goldsmiths’ sak. 
The large siks, with much bigger shops and a high 
roof constructed from mixed materials and stone arches 
doubtless supporting a timber frame or ceiling, seem 
to date back to the end of the Mamlik period. Roofing 
in stonework became standard in the Ottoman pe- 
riod, with sets of cupolas, then cradle-vaults, or cradle- 
vaults or groined arches, alternating with cupolas. 

The ancient system combined commercial sites with 
other public buildings, in a mixed environment, where 
residence was not entirely excluded. The campaign of 
concentration and selection which reached its highest 
point in the Ottoman period created a quite different 
system, excluding all forms of permanent residence, 
except for visitors, but establishing among the swks or 
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in close proximity to them a substantial range of ser- 
vices, old or new, including mosques, madrasas, hammams, 
cafés, public conveniences, buildings designed for tem- 
porary lodging, for bulk trading and manufacturing 
activities, Ahdns and kaysdriyyas. Uses of these spaces 
diversified, especially between the 17th and 19th cen- 
turies, with the presence of western trade missions and 
consulates, and the consequent appearance of con- 
vents, religious schools and chapels. Banks, hospitals 
and modern schools were also been established in this 
neighbourhood, constituting in the 19th century an 
embryo of the modern centre. 

The old séks remain a powerful model for the man- 
agement of modern commercial space, albeit on other 
sites and in terms of practice rather than architec- 
tural forms. 

Bibliography: J.-C. David and M. Hreitani, Les 
siiks traditionnels et les structures modernes du commerce de 
détail a Alep, 1930-1980, in BEO, xxxvi (1986), 1-78. 
For a complete history and geography of Aleppo, 
see H. Gaube and E. Wirth, Aleppo. Historische und 
geographische Beitrége zur baulichen Gestaltung, Wiesbaden 
1984; Th. Bianquis, Le pouvoir politique a Alep au 
V°/XI' siécle, in REMM, \xii (1992), 49-59. 

(J.-C. Davi) 

5. In ‘Irak [see Suppl.]. 

6. In Persia. 

The Persian equivalent word for Arabic suk is bazar, 
attested in Middle Persian written texts (MP wazdr; 
Sogdian w’cm; and as a loanword in Armenian, vacar), 
all with the sense of “market”. 

When Nasir-i Khusraw entered Isfahan in 444/1052, 
he saw one lane of the bazar with 50 caravanserais 
and another one with 200 sarafs or money-changers/ 
bankers. The term which he uses for “caravanserai” 
is fim (see Safar-ndma, ed. Dabir-Siyaki, Tehran 1335/ 
1956, 123, Eng. tr. W.M. Thackston, Albany 1986, 
98). This is still used in parts of the Iranian world, 
but has survived mainly in the diminutive form fméa 
“a small fim or caravanserai”. This traveller’s account 
seems to be the earliest description of a sik or bazar 
as the term came to be understood: a structural and 
functional ensemble of buildings for long-distance trade, 
for wholesale and retail trade and for banking. 

There had existed in pre-Islamic times streets or 
lanes with workshops on each side, but the combi- 
nation of streets or lanes hemmed in by shops, car- 
avanserais and other buildings for commercial use 
behind these shops, seems to be product of Islamic 
civilisation before ca. A.D. 1000, at a time when long- 
distance trade within the Islamic lands was at a high 
level. Within this, the Persian economy had a central 
function, with diversification of function a key fea- 
ture; hence it seems that it was the physical and func- 
tional shape of the sak/bazaér which spread from it 
both eastwards and westwards. 

In Persia, as everywhere else in the Islamic world, 
the main elements involved are lanes covered by 
wooden roofs, sheds made of canvas, reeds and straw, 
or vaults with shops (the Arabic dukkdn being used 
here in New Persian). Behind such shops are karwan- 
sarays and timéas. The first of these are huge, usually 
two-storeyed buildings with a central courtyard and 
rooms and storerooms around this last (see further, 
KHAN, the Arabic equivalent for caravanserai). Here 
in pre-modern times merchants came from far away 
and sold their goods; today, merchants have their 
offices and storerooms there. Timéas are small, court- 
yard structures or roofed galls with shops for retail 
sale around them. Functionally, they can be consid- 
ered an extension of the bazar. We find similar struc- 











tures in the Arab East (e.g. at Aleppo), where they 
are called kaysariyya [q.v.], a term which has differing 
meanings in the Arab West, the Arab East and Persia. 
Whereas in Syria, small structures bear this name, in 
the Arab West and in Persia the central parts of the 
siik/bazar are called kaysariyya. Thus the kaysaniyya of 
the bazar of Isfahan is a complex system of bazar 
lanes, karwansarays, timéas, caharsiis (= “four directions”) 
or ¢aharsiiks (“four siiks, these being domed crossings 
of bazar lanes with shops around), the royal mint and 
a bath-house or hammam. 

Bibliography: J.L. Clark, The Iranian city of Shiraz, 
Durham 1963; P.W. English, City and village in Iran, 
Madison 1966; G. Schweizer, Tabriz (Nordwest Iran) 
und der Tabrizer Bazar, in Erdkunde, xxvi (1972), 32- 
46; HJ. Rotblat, Structural impediments to change in the 
Qazvin bazaar, in Iranian Studies, v (1972), 130-48; 
E. Wirth, Zum Problem des Bazars. Versuch einer 
Begriffsbestimmung und Theorie des traditionellen Wirt- 
schafiszentrums der orientalisch-islamischen Stadt, in Isl., li 
(1974), 203-60, lii (1975), 6-46 (fundamental); V.F. 
Costello, Kashan. A city and region of Iran, London 
1976; H. Gaube and E. Wirth, Der Bazar von Isfahan, 
Wiesbaden 1978; M. Seger, Tehran. Einer stadtgeo- 
graphische Studie, Berlin 1978; M. Scharabi, Der Bazar, 
Tubingen 1985 (fundamental). (H. Gaus) 
7. In Ottoman Anatolia and the Balkans. 
The term sik in Ottoman sources may be used in 

a very broad sense, as in statements that a given 
inheritance had been sold in the sik-i sultani. Here 
sik encompasses both shops and markets, the entire 
business district of a town. But in other texts sik is 
sometimes used in place of the more common term 
éarshi, which refers both to individual! business locales 
and the covered markets (bedestén), which may encom- 
pass over a hundred shops. Here the term éarshi 
contrasts with that of pazaér, an open-air market held 
once or several times a week. 

In Ottoman towns, the siik/éarghi was clearly distin- 
guished from the residential areas of a town. However, 
there was no absolute separation between the two. 
Some craftsmen practiced their craft at home, and 
had living-in apprentices, while certain shops, such as 
those of bakers and greengrocers, were located in the 
vicinity of the households which bought from them 
day by day. In 12th/18th century Aleppo, women 
apparently frequented shops in their own neighbour- 
hoods; this was probably true of Anatolian and 
Rumelian towns as well. Yet in spite of well-attested 
commercial activity in residential quarters, the multi- 
tude of shops built and rented out by pious founda- 
tions reinforced the trend toward segregation of shops 
and dwellings. For wakfowned shops, well attested in 
the foundations’ account books, were not normally 
accompanied by housing. Apart from widower mas- 
ters or an occasional apprentice, the tenants of wakf- 
owned shops needed to find residential space elsewhere. 

Wakfs as builders of the sik/éarshi. 

In 8th/14th and 9th/15th century Anatolia and 
Rumelia, both the Ottomans and other princely dynas- 
ties established shop complexes, bedesténs and khans, 
intended to supply revenues to a major mosque and/or 
medrese. This was presumably undertaken with the aim 
of re-animating urban life, especially in the sites chosen 
as temporary or permanent capitals, for many Anato- 
lian towns had suffered greatly during the wars fol- 
lowing upon the disintegration of the Rim Saldjik 
sultanate after the battle of Késedagh (641/1243). The 
Ottoman sultans at first concentrated on Bursa. But 
Timurtash Pasha, a servitor of Bayezid I, and later 
his descendants Umir Beg and (probably) Saldjik Beg 
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b. Umir Beg, established shops in Kiitahya, Bergama 
and Sivrihisar as well. The monumental hammdm 
founded by Sultan Mehemmed I in Merzifon should 
be regarded in the same context. Among the other 
Anatolian dynasties, the Karaman-oghullari were active 
in Konya and Konya Ereflisi, while the Dulkadir in 
the second half of the 9th/15th century built com- 
mercial structures in their capital Maras. 

On a much larger scale, the construction of a 
stik/éarshi was sponsored in Istanbul by Sultan 
Mehemmed II Fatih. The two bedestans which even 
today form the core of Istanbul’s Kapali €arshi were 
built during his reign. A wakf deed of 877-8/1473 
informs us that the Old Bedestan contained 124 shops, 
while on the outside of this building, 72 additional 
business locales had been accommodated (Halil Inalcik, 
The hub of the city. The Bedestan of Istanbul, in Internat. 
Gnal. of Turkish Studies, i [1980], 9). Here valuable 
goods, such as textiles, jewelry and spices were traded, 
and the slave dealers (estr@ji) equally did business from 
the Kapali €arshi. Mehemmed II’s foundations were 
to provide revenue for his monumental foundation 
complex in Istanbul, which, apart from the mosque, 
included 16 medreses, a hospice, a hospital, a library 
and the mausoleum of the founder. The mosque of 
Sultan Bayezid II, equally located in the new Ottoman 
capital, was also endowed with rows of shops, and so 
was the Siileymaniyye (completed 964/1557). Among 
the founders of sik/carshis who were not members of 
the Ottoman dynasty, the most notable personage was 
probably Mahmiid Pasha (executed 879/1474). Not 
only did he sponsor the Ankara bedestan, he also con- 
tributed extensively to the suk/carsht of Istanbul, with 
the intent of generating revenue for his mosque located 
in the vicinity of the Istanbul bedesténs; the district 
housing the Kapali Carshi is named after him. But 
even in the 12th/18th century, the establishment of 
a siik/carsht by means of a wakf was still practised; 
when in 1139/1726-7, Ahmed III’s Grand Vizier 
Damad Ibrahim Pasha elevated the central Anatolian 
village of Mushkara (today, Nevsehir) to the status of 
a town, he ordered the construction of both a ker- 
bansarayi and a khan, both of which should have 
increased commercial traffic. 

Markets and fairs. 

Small and medium-sized towns possessed only a 
single sak/carshi, which usually included specialised 
open-air markets for the sale of bulky goods, such as 
grain, rice, sheep, yarn or firewood. Istanbul and 
Bursa in the 10th/16th and 11th/17th centuries also 
possessed special women’s markets; in 11th/17th cen- 
tury Bursa, women could sell their work there with- 
out paying taxes (H. Gerber, Soctal and economic position 
of women in an Ottoman city, Bursa 1600-1700, in IFMES, 
xii [1980], 231-44). In certain Rumelian towns, a mar- 
ket known as an ‘araba pazdri was recorded; presum- 
ably this was located on the outskirts of the town or 
along a major road in order to facilitate the access 
of carts. 

Markets were also found in villages, a necessary 
condition if the Ottoman taxation system was to work; 
for these markets allowed peasants to earn the cash 
they needed in order to pay their money dues, and 
fimar-holders to rid themselves of extra supplies of 
grain in exchange for horses and other necessities. 
Kaniin-ndmes of the 10th/16th century therefore often 
required that the peasant bring the s¢pafi’s grain to 
the nearest market, with the proviso that this market 
was not be more than a day’s travel away (O.L. 
Barkan, XV ve XVitnct asirlarda Osmanh imparatorlugunda 
ztrat ekonominin hukuké ve mali esaslan, i, Kanunlar, Istanbul 





1943, 131, 175, 287, 321). These markets must have 
promoted the growth of originally rural district cen- 
tres into towns. 

In accordance with this political function of local 
markets, the early 10th/16th century ¢ehrirs normally 
record merely one market per district (kada@), which 
was located in the district centre. But in the follow- 
ing decades, the number of village markets increased 
notably, and villages with no administrative function 
might acquire one. In addition to markets located in 
permanent settlements, we also find cases of markets 
held on summer pastures. The latter were often shared 
between several villages and nomadic groups, and 
therefore suitable for exchange. In front of rural ker- 
bansarayis, markets were also on record; presumably 
they functioned irregularly, namely, when caravans 
passed through. In the second half of the 11th/17th 
century, Ewliya Celebi noted that, in the coastal plain 
between Antalya and Alanya, at that time largely 
inhabited by nomads, a sizeable number of markets 
was in operation. 

Fairs were of economic importance particularly in 
Thessaly and Thrace; often they had originally been 
established in connection with the feast of the saint 
to whom the local church was dedicated. But in the 
course of the 10th/16th century, these fairs became 
so profitable that Ottoman officials, including Kaninr 
Siileyman’s Grand Vizier Riistem Pasha [9.v.], took 
them over, built installations to accommodate hun- 
dreds of merchants, and assigned the dues paid by 
the latter to a pious foundation of their choice. The 
Thessalian and Thracian fairs formed a chain, so that 
traders could visit them in turn. By contrast, the 
Anatolian fairs, among which those held in the Aegean 
town of Nazilli and in the I¢el district of Giilnar were 
particularly notable, seem to have functioned more or 
less in isolation from one another. The word panayir, 
normally employed to designate fairs, was not always 
used in the éshrirs in connection with gatherings that 
must have fallen into this category. But when a com- 
plex of 157 shops was built by Sinan Pasha, sandjak 
beg: of Menteshe, in the minuscule settlement of Seki 
(Menteshe), we must assume that it was not in per- 
manent use, but accommodated some kind of fair 
(Suraiya Faroqhi, Stxteenth-century periodic markets in various 
anatolian sancaks, in JESHO, xxii [1979], 68). As 
observed in other parts of the world as well, the 
settlements where even the largest fairs were held, 
such as the Thessalian village of Mashkolur, did not 
expand into towns. 

The suk/€arshi within the town. 

In major cities, the main sik/éarshi, located in the 
city centre, might be supplemented by smaller agglom- 
erations of shops on the outskirts; in Bursa, masters 
unable to join the guild of their craft were known to 
set up shop in outlying town quarters (Inalcik, Capital 
formation in the Ottoman empire, in Jnal. of Economic History, 
xix [1969], 117). In Istanbul, the different sections of 
the city had their own sik/carghis; apart from the 
enormous area between the Golden Horn and the 
Sultan Bayezid Mosque, which serviced Istanbul intra 
muros, there were the smaller business districts of 
Galata, complete with its own bedestan, and the pil- 
grimage centre of Eyiip. On the Anatolian side, Uskii- 
dar built its own bedestan at the end of the 10th/16th 
century, while Yenikéy, halfway up the Bosphorus, by 
the 11th/17th century even had developed its own 
money market, whose rates of exchange differed slightly 
from those practiced in Istanbul (Halil Sahillioglu, 
XVIE. asnn ilk yansinda Istanbul’da tedaviildeki sikkelerin 
rdict, in Tiirk Tarihi Kurumu, Belgeler, i/\-2 [1964], 233). 
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The distinctive feature of all business districts of 
any importance were the khans. These often belonged 
to wakfs within or even outside the city, and tenants 
paid rent for the right to exercise their trades there. 
Frequently, the wakf awarded the khan to a principal 
tenant after an auction. Sometimes khdns were rented 
out to craftsmen from one or a few related guilds; 
thus in 12th/18th century Urfa, the shoemakers gave 
their name to the Kawaflar Khani, property of the 
Ridwaniyye medrese. In Istanbul before foreign embassies 
established permanent quarters in Pera/Beyoglu, 
ambassadors were also assigned hans in the sik/arshi, 
notably the Elci Ham (Semavi Eyice, Efi Han, in 
Tanth Dergisi, xxiv [1970], 93-129). Foreign traders 
equally put up in kAdns; in most Ottoman cities, only 
those traders intending a long-term stay rented pri- 
vate houses. Khans as well as bedestins were also used 
by tax collectors as safe places in which to store 
money; in such cases, alterations to the building fab- 
ric were sometimes undertaken in order to minimise 
the likelihood of theft. In some towns, special guards 
(‘ases) were in charge of patrolling the si#k/carshi. 
Transportation services could be found in the area; 
nomads and semi-nomads renting out camels were 
usually established in and around the kAdns. 

In the 12th/18th century, the Ottoman adminis- 
tration, by now in need of extra money, put increas- 
ing pressure for revenue on the wakfs which owned 
so many of the commercial buildings available, par- 
ticularly in Istanbul. The mitewellis attempted to 
increase the rents paid by craftsmen; in order to limit 
these increases, the artisans, apparently aided by sym- 
pathetic kadis, developed the notion of gedik, which 
had not been entirely unknown in earlier times but 
came to be of major significance only during this 
period. In Istanbul, the gedik encompassed the work- 
space, tools and materials needed for the exercise of 
a given craft; these items could only be passed on to 
members of the relevant guild, thus limiting demand 
(Engin Akarh, Gedik: implements, mastership, shop usufruct 
and monopoly among Istanbul artisans, 1750-1850, in 
Wissenschaftskolleg—JFahrbuch [1985-6], 223-32). In late 
12th/18th century Bursa, however, the gedik appar- 
ently encompassed only the tools and materials and 
not the shop itself. 

Collective workshops and streets named after crafts. 

Related to the Akdns tenanted by members of a 
single craft were the collective workspaces used by 
dyers (boya-khane) or tanners (debbagh-khane). The latter 
were usually located on the outskirts of the town or 
city in question in order to minimise nuisances; when 
the town expanded, the debbagh-khane was moved, and 
the term esk (old) debbagh-khdne came to denote a 
quarter like any other. In the case of the boya-khane 
associated with the foundation supporting the library 
which Sultan Ahmed III had built in the Topkapi 
Palace precincts, enough documentation survives to 
give us some idea of its functioning. The artisans in 
question had been granted a monopoly for the dye- 
ing of certain fabrics, which was worded in a rather 
vague fashion so that the limits of the monopoly at 
times needed to be re-defined by recourse to the adi. 
Only artisans possessing access to the boya-khdne were 
allowed to participate in the monopoly. Access was 
controlled by the dyers already in place, who formed 
a guild with their own ketkhuda. They could accept 
new members and also exclude people they consid- 
ered undesirable, who thereby lost their access to the 
boya-khdne. In the latter case, the expelled dyer pos- 
sessed the right to a money payment, presumably his 
investment plus a share of the accruing profits. Boya- 











khane buildings were owned by one or even several 
wakfs, and while wakf administrators might decide to 
relocate the beya-khane and concomitantly increase the 
rent, the dyers possessed no recourse against such a 
decision. 

In most sik/éarshis, there were individual lanes, 
equally known as éarski, which bore the names of the 
craftsmen who occupied or at least had occupied them 
at some time in the past. For 10th/16th century 
Anatolian towns, these lanes are documented in the 
wakf registers, as shops located in these specialised 
craft streets, which produced rent for a given pious 
foundation, are enumerated among the assets of the 
wakf in question. Textile crafts were the most wide- 
spread, including dyers, felt makers, dealers in woollens, 
cotton fabrics and silks, in addition to the ubiquitous 
skull-cap makers. In addition to wakf-owned shops, 
there must have been shops held as private property. 
But shop-lined streets containing no wakf property are 
not recorded in official registers. However, it is hard 
to say to what extent the separation by craft, implied 
in the very names of the lanes making up the sik/carshi, 
was actually applied “on the ground”. Wakf records 
provide contradictory evidence. While in some cases 
we do find concentration by craft, in other instances 
shops were tenanted by craftsmen totally unrelated to 
the craft which was supposedly being practiced in the 
street in question. At least in the case of Istanbul, 
there survive a number of records concerning the col- 
lection of ihtiséb dues, which enumerate the tenants 
of individual shops and thus enable us to reconstruct 
the composition of a given street. Where members of 
a single craft were concentrated in one neighbour- 
hood, this enabled the masters to supervise one 
another. Not only could those who ignored official 
price regulations or did not conform to locally accepted 
standards of quality be easily detected, socially unac- 
ceptable behaviour such as the excessive beating of 
an apprentice could also rapidly be brought to the 
notice of the relevant guild authorities. 

The physical appearance of Ottoman shops before 
the 13th/19th century is documented mainly through 
the miniatures of the two illustrated sir-némes, which 
record circumcision festivities held in 990/1582 and 
1132/1720. Here various craftsmen are shown at 
work, and the miniatures also document the insides 
of bakeries, kebabdjis or glassblowers’ workshops. The 
siir-name of 1132/1720 even contains a miniature of a 
hammaém model, in which bath attendants served their 
customers. However, these models were meant for 
display, particularly of pantomime and craft skills, 
and therefore should not be regarded as completely 
accurate representations. In the second half of the 
13th/19th century, European photographers and their 
Levantine colleagues made numerous photographs not 
only of shops but particularly of the petits métiers exer- 
cised on the street. However, here the aim was to 
show what a European clientéle regarded as pic- 
turesque, so that these photographs should not be 
viewed as authentic depictions of reality either; the 
photographer may well have arranged a scene in a 
manner similar to that of the miniature painter of 
earlier ages (G. Beauge and Engin Gizgen, Jmages d’em- 
pire. Aux origines de la photographie en Turqute/Tiirktye’de 
fotografin énciilen, Istanbul n.d. (1992?], 146 ff). 

Mosques in the stik/arshi. 

The sik/carshi district was normally located close 
to the town’s Friday mosque. Markets held on a Friday 
were often more popular than their competitors con- 
vened on other days of the week, as peasants from 
the surrounding area appreciated the chance of attend- 
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ing Friday prayers before returning to their villages. 
In certain towns, there existed mosques specifically 
designated as the Carshi Djami‘i. This close connec- 
tion of mosque and sik/carshi was at times expressed 
architecturally as well; the Istanbul mosque of Riistem 
Pasha (wakf-ndme dated 968/1561), located in the mid- 
dle of Istanbul’s sa#k/carshi district, was built on a ter- 
race over an elaborate substructure housing shops, 
even though we do not know whether the latter were 
part of the original design. In addition, the sik/carshi 
might contain mosques named after one of the local 
guilds, and possibly built by one of their richer mem- 
bers; in Ankara, there exists a 8th-9th/14th-15th cen- 
tury mosque named the Sabiini, presumably built or 
repaired by a soap maker or soap merchant (Géniil 
Oney, Ankara’da Tiirk devri dini ve sosyal yapilan, Ankara 
1971, 38-9). In 12th/18th century Bursa, where money 
wakf were documented more intensively than else- 
where, many guildsmen donated money to local 
mosques to supplement the wmdm’s salary, or to pro- 
vide funds for matting and lighting. Only the more 
important among these foundations were administered 
by special mutewellis; in most other cases, the imam 
was in charge of the money wakfs attached to his 
mosque. This meant that he needed to acquire infor- 
mation on the solvency or otherwise of prospective 
borrowers, and present accounts periodically to the 
kadi. This arrangement further strengthened the link 
between urban mosques and the commercial activity 
carried on around them. 

Transformations during the 13th/ 19th century. 

Ottoman urbanism of the 13th/19th century was 
directed mainly at public buildings, such as hikiimet 
binalari, hospitals or barracks, in addition to a num- 
ber of seaside palaces in Istanbul. However, this con- 
struction activity had direct repercussions on the 
sitk/ Carshi_ as well. In Istanbul, the concentration of 
imperial palaces and the dwellings of high officials led 
to the growth of a new sik/éarshi in Besiktas. This 
contained mainly bakers, grocers and greengrocers 
who delivered their wares to the konaks in the vicin- 
ity; and since many of these shops received their 
supplies by sea, there were numerous boatmen and 
porters who waited for employment in the local coffee- 
houses (Hagop Muntzuri, Istanbul anlan (1896-1907), 
Istanbul 1993). In the old sik/carshi area of intra muros 
Istanbul, there was considerable rebuilding following 
the series of fires which swept the old city. The prin- 
ciple was to make the major streets accessible to carts 
and coaches, and do away with cul-de-sacs in order 
to allow fire brigades easy access everywhere. Building 
in stone was officially recommended, and Diwan yolu 
was widened as far as the Kapali Carshi. Apart from 
these utilitarian concerns, there was also an interest in 
making the major monuments visible by clearing the 
space surrounding them. After the fire of 1281-2/ 
1865, a square was thus opened up in the area near 
the Kapali Carshi, around the column of Constantine 
(Cemberlitas), which involved the partial destruction 
of the Cemberlitas hammaém (compl. 991/1583) (Zey- 
nep Celik, The remaking of Istanbul. Portrait of an Ottoman 
city in the nineteenth century, Seattle and London 1986, 
49-81). A number of new kfdns was also built in 
Galata. 

More importantly, the trade in luxury goods shifted 
from the Kapali Carshi to another new shop-lined street, 
known as the Grand’ Rue de Péra (today, Istiklal cad- 
desi). Along this street restaurants, coffee houses and 
pastry shops alternated with department stores and 
modistes. Among the shopkeepers and artisans, Ottoman 
non-Muslims were a prominent presence, but immi- 














grants from France and Italy were equally in evi- 
dence. Many of them lived in the vicinity, for instance, 
in the district then known as Tatawla (today, Kurtulus) 
or in the side streets of the Grand’ Rue de Péra. 
While most restaurants were reserved for a male clien- 
téle until well into the 20th century, women of the 
Ottoman upper class, whose families came to reside 
in the vicinity in growing numbers around 1900, could 
patronise the shops of the Grand’ Rue. In the area 
of today’s Bankalar Caddesi, the Jewish banking fam- 
ily of Camondo, whose main residence after 1285- 
6/1869 was located in Paris, sponsored the construction 
of a financial centre closely modelled on its Paris 
counterpart (Nora Seni, The Camondos and their imprint 
on 19th century Istanbul, in IFMES, xxvi [1994], 663-75). 

Moreover, the shopping district of Pera/Beyoglu 
doubled as a centre of entertainment. French and 
Italian troupes, not excluding Sarah Berhardt, per- 
formed before a public at first consisting of only the 
local _Levantines, but young Muslims of the upper 
class soon patronised these theatres as well. Per- 
formances, at first limited to male audiences, became 
increasingly available to women as well, at first in the 
shape of separate matinées or of special boxes from 
which they could follow the proceedings without being 
seen. The installation of street lighting and a mod- 
ern water supply further enhanced the attraction of 
this district. 

The transformation of the sik/carshi area could also 
be observed in the major provincial towns. Izmir 
already possessed a tradition of frenk-khdne, buildings 
in a European style, intended to house European mer- 
chants during their more or less extended stays in the 
city. In the 12th/18th century, these buildings, often 
located by the sea and provided with storage spaces 
for goods, were rented out by wakfs, some of them 
in places as distant as Manisa. In the course of the 
13th/19th century the “Frankish” street, now known 
as the “Kordon”, became one of the city’s important 
shopping districts. Theatrical entertainment was also 
available in this part of town; the first theatre was 
established in 1188-9/1775, and in 1257-8/1842, 
Bellini’s Norma was performed in the Theatre Euterpe 
(Rauf Beyru, Social life in Izmir in the first half of the 
19th century, in Three ages of Izmir, palimpsest of cultures, 
tr. Virginia Taylor Saghoglu, Istanbul 1993, 145-216, 
good illustrations). In Selanik as well, the modernisa- 
tion of the quais around 1900 led to the transfor- 
mation of the surrounding area, where hotels and 
shops were now concentrated. In Bursa, the straight 
street built by Ahmed Wefik Pasha equally attracted 
the more modern shops (Beatrice St. Laurent, Un ama- 
teur de thédtre: Ahmet Vefik pacha et le remodelage de Bursa 
dans le dermer ters du XIX’ siécle, in P. Dumont and 
Fr. Georgeon (eds.), Villes ottomanes @ la fin de l’Empire, 
Paris 1992, 94-114). 

The style of the newly erected buildings was at 
first eclectic, with “Renaissance” features prominent, 
particularly in the banking houses. A miniature ver- 
sion of the famous “Spanish steps” of Rome connected 
the building which housed the urban administration 
of Istanbul’s “Altindji Da’ire” (Pera/Beyoglu) with the 
shopping district on the hill. An interesting re-impor- 
tation was the pasazh, a shop-lined covered street, 
which can be regarded as a 13th/19th century ver- 
sion of the Grdsta. Some of the examples surviving in 
modern Beyoglu show traces both of the Paris or 
Brussels models and the local tradition. After 1900, 
features of Ottoman and Iranian palace architecture 
took the place of the previously popular “Renais- 
sance” features, and were regarded as symbols of 
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national revival (Yildimm Yavuz, Mimar Kemalettin ve 
birinct ulusal mimarhk démemi, Ankara 1981, 147 ff). 
However, the structure of these buildings reflected 
their resolutely modern functions: office buildings, 
banks, hotels and apartments. 
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8. In Muslim India. 

In India, different terms have been in use for mar- 
kets and market places, e.g. sik (Strat-1 Firiiz Shahi, 
ms. Bankipur, fol. 90), cawk, bazar, bazar-i khass, cakla, 
katra, mandi, dariba, nakhkhds, etc. Occasional or sea- 
sonal markets, which brought together commodities 
from far and near and established cultural and eco- 
nomic links, were called peth or mela. The bazdr-i khass 
was the market on the principal streets of the city 
(e.g. Candni Cawk, Bazar-i khanum, Cawk Sa‘d Allah Khan 
in Mughal Dihlt). Cawks were usually located at places 
where four roads met; gang generally meant a grain 
market; katras were usually known after the commodity 
sold there; mandi was the place where different com- 
modities, particularly corn, were brought from outside 
and sold in bulk; and dariba was a short lane or street, 
usually one where betel leaves were sold. At the nakh- 
kha@s, slaves as well as animals—elephants, horses, 
cows, etc.—were sold. In coastal areas, bazérs were 
arranged according to the arrival and departure of 
ships. Some markets and fairs were held annually at 
places of religious importance. 
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The urban transformation which came in the wake 
of the establishment of Muslim rule in India led to 
the rise of new siks, with extended scope for the func- 
tioning of the market system. The flourishing condi- 
tion of siks in India was referred to by a large number 
of geographers and travellers, from al-Idrisi, Shihab 
al-Din al-‘Umari and Ibn Battiita, to Finch, Bernier, 
and others. 

The city of Dihli had a number of gates (13 accord- 
ing to Amir Khusraw; 12 according to Barani; 28 
according to Ibn Battiita; and 10 according to Timar), 
some of which had become famous as market places 
for specific commodities (e.g. the Palam Gate for 
slaves; the Bada’ini Gate for corn, etc.). 

It appears that in India markets of special commo- 
dities arose very early. Djizdjani refers to a bazér-i 
bazzazan (market of cloth merchants) in Dihli (tr. 
Raverty, i, 646). During the Mughal period, there 
were many markets named after different professions 
and goods (Katras like katra-yi kassaban, katra-yi ritdgaran, 
katra-yi_nilgaran, etc.; mandis like gul furiishon kt mandi, 
sabzi mandi, mandi sdbiin, etc.; and kucas like carkhay 
wala, batéshay wala, etc.; see Nizami, Dilli tarikh kay 
@ina main, Delhi 1989, 85-8). These katras and mandis 
have survived to this day, though with changed char- 
acter and patterns. According to Bernier (tr. Constable, 
249), most of the markets in Dihli were of mixed 
commodities, except the fruit market where fruits were 
brought from Persia, Balkh, Bukhara and Samarkand. 
According to Darga Kult Khan (Murakka‘-1 Dihht, ed. 
Ansari, Dihli 1982), shops in the Candni cawk were 
replete with unique objects procured from different 
parts of the world. Small shop keepers in Dihli had 
their residential quarters on the roofs of their shops 
(Bernier, tr. 245). The nakhkhas in Agra, Patna and 
Lahore had covered buildings. 

The nature of a market place depended largely on 
the requirements of people living in that locality. In the 
capital cities, the demands of aristocracy conditioned 
the nature and quality of goods brought and sold in 
the market; kasbas and small towns generally con- 
centrated on supplying daily needs of the people. The 
village people got what they needed at peths and melas. 

During the time of the Dihli sultan Balban, there 
was an amir-t-bazanyan (officer of the market) (Barani, 
Tartkh-i Firiz Shahi, ed. Bibl. Indica, Calcutta 1862, 
34). The market control of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khaldjt was 
regulated from the sardy-i ‘adl, where the prices of 
commodities were fixed. An officer known as shahna-i 
mandi looked after the market. Abu ’I-Fadl refers to 
the appointment of several market inspectors to check 
oppression and irregularities in buying, selling, weigh- 
ing, measuring and pricing the commodities in the 
Agra market (dkbar-ndma, ed. Bibl. Indica, Calcutta 
1878-9, iii, 396). The mutasaddis issued permits to mer- 
chants who brought their merchandise into the mar- 
ket for sale and issued passes for goods which were 
taken out of the city. He checked also the register of 
sale and purchase (siyaéha-yi kharid u fariikht). 

Humayun devised a market on boats, djahaz-1 siiki, 
where all sorts of articles were sold (Kh*andamir, 
Kaniin-i-Humayiini, ed. Bibl. Indica, 1940, 61). During 
the Mughal period, mina bazars were arranged in 
the palace. These were in the nature of fétes, in 
which the ladies of the nobles set up shops and the 
Emperor, along with his queens, made purchases in 
a convivial atmosphere (Nizami, Dillt tarikh kay @ina 
main, 79-80). 
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7 7 (K.A. Nizam) 

SUK aLt-SHUYUKH, a small town in south- 
ern ‘Irak, on the right bank of the Euphrates (lat. 
30° 53' N., long. 46° 28' E.). It lies some 40 km/25 
miles to the south-east of al-Nasiriyya [g.v.] and at 
the western end of the Khawr al-Hammar lake and 
marshlands region, about 160 km/100 miles as the 
crow flies from Basra. The town is surrounded by 
date-groves extending along the river bank, but the 
marshy country, that extends into Basra, makes the 
air very unhealthy. 

Sik al-Shuytkh was founded in the first half of the 
18th century as a market-place (sik) of the confedera- 
tion of the Muntafik [9.v.] Arabs; 4 hours to the east 
there was formerly the residence of the chief Shaykh 
of the Muntafik, called Kit al-Shuyikh; the plural 
Shuyiikh designates the members of the clan of this 
chief. To the end of the 18th century, Sak was a small 
town with a mosque and surrounded by earthen walls 
(Beauchamp), and at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury it is described as an extremely dirty town, inhab- 
ited by 6,000 families and having a lively commercial 
intercourse with Basra and even with Bushir and Bom- 
bay. According to Fraser, the Muntafik Shaykh dis- 
dained to live in the town, but in Petermann’s time 
(1854) he had a house there; this last-mentioned trav- 
eller estimated the number of the population at 3,000. 
At the end of the 19th century the number 12,000 
is given (Cuinet, Sami), of whom 2,250 were Sunnis 
possessing two mosques (djamz‘), and 8,770 Shi‘is with 
one sanctuary (masdjid). The population also included 
280 Jews and 700 Mandaeans or Subba. The latter 
lived for the greater part in the suburb Subbiye on 
the opposite bank of the Euphrates. Before 1853, the 
Mandaean population had numbered 260 families, but 
the oppression of the Muntafik had caused 200 fam- 
ilies to emigrate to ‘Amara. The German orientalist 
Petermann in the year 1854 visited in Sik al-Shuyikh 
the high priest of the Mandaeans, Shaykh Yahya. As 
elsewhere, these people are here silversmiths; they are 
also builders of a special type of boats. 

Under Ottoman Turkish administration, Sak al- 
Shuytkh became the capital of a kad@’ of the same 
name in the sandjak of Muntafik. In post-Ottoman 
‘Irak, the town was involved in the 1920 tribal upris- 
ing and in the unrest of 1935-6. In Republican ‘Irak, 
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it now comes within the governorate of Dhi Kar, 
and continues to be a centre for date-growing and 
for the cultivation of rice along the western and north- 
western fringes of the Khawr al-Hammar. 
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SUKAYNA srt. aL-HUSAYN, the Jakab of a 
granddaughter of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. There 
are different versions of her name; she is called either 
Umayma (according to Muhammad b. al-Sayib al- 
Kalbi, al-Fihrist, Cairo, n.d. 140), or Amina or Amina 
(Aghani®, xvi, 139-41); there is a preference for the 
last of these names because of the khabar cited by 
al-Mada’ini about the origins of the character differ- 
ences between her and her eldest sister Fatima: wa- 
()smuha Amina wa-hadha huwa al-sahih, her authentic 
name is certainly Amina (K. al-Murdifat min Kuraysh, 
in Nawadir al-makhtitat, Cairo 1392/1972, i, 68; Aghani, 
xvi, 139). 

Her mother, al-Rabab bt. Imri’ al-Kays al-Kalbiyya, 
belonged to one of the most illustrious Kalbi clans. 
Her grandfather, ‘Adit b. Aws b. Djabir, and her 
father, Imru’ al-Kays b. ‘Adi, were the undisputed mili- 
tary leaders of Kalb (Muhammad b. S@ib al-Kalbi, 
Nasab Ma‘add wa ’l-Yaman al-kabir, Beirut 1408/1988, 
ii, 583). In a very ancient tradition, al-Kalbi reported 
that the grandfather of Sukayna went to see ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab and swore an oath of allegiance to him. 
Although he was a Christian, the caliph made him 
chief of the armies of the Kuda‘a, who had been 
converted to Islam after the conquest of Syria by the 
Muslim armies. It is said that he also received the 
signal honour of marrying his three daughters into 
the family of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, one to himself and 
one each to his sons al-Hasan and al-Husayn (zid., 
ii, 584). 

When compared to that for other female figures 
of this period or even later, the biographical details 
which have been retained in the sources are very con- 
siderable, but it is naturally difficult to distinguish 
between what must have been entertaining and prob- 
ably anecdotal stories and the historical facts. To trace 
her biography it is best to use the most ancient account 
(which is also the least tricky), that of A. al-Murdifat 
composed less than a century after the death of our 
heroine. The lacunae that are attested in her siva have 
been filled in with details borrowed from serious works 
which have nothing to do with the amusing adab. The 
Aghant remains a valuable source for studying her cul- 
tural activities. 

At the time of her father’s martyrdom at Karbala’ 
in 61/680, Sukayna seems to have been a young child 
(al-Tabari, Ta’7ikh, ii, 232). In this case the affirmation 
of al-Mada’ini (0. cit., 64) copied by Abu ’l-Faradj al- 
Isfahani (Aghani, xvi, 149) may be contested. According 
to him ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan b. Abi Talib, who also 
died at Karbala’, had married her and had already 
consummated the marriage. 

For a short time she was forced to stay at Damascus 
(Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’vikh, xix, fol. 442; al-Madjlisi, Behar 


al-anwar, xlv, 155, 169, 194). Then she returned again 
to Medina, where she was brought up by her mother, 
who passed on to her a pronounced taste for intel- 
lectual matters (Vadet, Une personnalité feminine, 268, 
who states that her mother al-Rabab was a poet). In 
about 67/686, at the time of the revolt of her brother 
‘Abd Allah, she married Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr, the 
governor of ‘Irak, and was provided with an immense 
mahr. This inspired the epigrams and maxims of the 
intelligentsia of the day (al-Baladhurt, Ansab al-ashraf, 
v, Jerusalem 1936, 282-3; Aghani, xvi, triplet of Anas 
b. Abr Unds or of ‘Abd Allah b. Hammam). As a 
result of this marriage, al-Rabab was born, but the 
union was brutally cut short at the time of the recon- 
quest of ‘Irak by the Umayyads in 72/691 by the 
violent death of Mus‘ab. 

After this ‘Irak interlude, she returned to Medina, 
where in great haste Ramla, her sister-in-law, organ- 
ised a new marriage for her; it was to be with ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hakim b. Hizam, 
a distinguished member of the aristocracy of Kuraysh 
in Medina and who was attached to the Zubayrids 
(al-Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, Cairo 1953, 232-3). This 
haste seems to have been motivated by the justified 
concern of Ramla to keep her safe from a possible 
marriage with the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. 
The new union seems to have developed peacefully 
and resulted in the birth of two boys and two girls. 
The date of the death of her second husband, ‘Abd 
Allah, has not been established. 

There now followed two strange episodes involving 
two damaged unions. The one was with al-Asbagh b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan, which took place before 
the 21 Rabi‘ II 86/April 706, the date of his prema- 
ture death (al-Makrizi, K. al-Mukaffa al-kabir, Beirut 
1411/1991, ii, 213-4, § 793) provoked the opposition 
of ‘Abd al-Malik. The second was with Ibrahim b. 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Awf, and it was a means of allaying 
the gossip of the people of Medina who were in a 
state of consternation at the long widowhood of this 
great lady (al-Murdifat, 68, where Zayd should be 
replaced by ‘Abd Allah). 

Her third marriage (and effectively her last) was a 
union lasting for many long years between her and 
Zayd b. ‘Umar, the grandson of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan; 
it lasted from 87/705 until his death (Nasab Kuraysh, 
120). After this Sukayna faded into anonymity; all 
that is recorded of her is the date and place of her 
death, Thursday, 5 Rabi‘ I 117/23 March 736, at 
Medina. 

The pious classes and the puritans of her genera- 
tion, and later the authors of adab and tabakat, were 
astonished, indeed even scandalised, by Sukayna. There 
is an ambivalence in the portrait of her drawn by 
the sources which can be explained by many factors; 
there was her very strong personality, her reputation 
for caustic repartee, her much flaunted and extreme 
feminism, her undisguised scorn for the masculine race 
who would fall prey to some outrageous tricks which 
she would constantly play on the traditionalists (Sulay- 
man b. Yasar was one such victim, Aghdni, xvi, 144), 
on the puritans (#id., xix, 157) and on important offi- 
cials of the region (such as the chief of police in 
Medina, ibid., xvi, 145). It was certainly known that 
she had an illustrious lineage; she was good-looking, 
deeply chaste (‘afifa) and did not lack generosity or 
courage; she is even said to have confronted those 
who would insult her grandfather in the mosques (ébid., 
xviii, 143). It seems that she was something of a 
feminine counterpart to the Medinan sayyid sharif of 
her day. 
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However, these same sources also strongly empha- 
sise the dark side of the personality of the woman, 
as well as her negative behaviour, which was regarded 
as not altogether consistent with the conduct of a 
respectable woman. Despite her youth and beauty she 
was never veiled (she was barza) nor followed the rules 
of a confined life-style. Moreover, she exhibited cul- 
pable coquetry in the way that she showed off her 
beauty with a special hair-style, a style which was ac- 
tually named after her as al-turra al-sukayniyya, “Sukayna- 
style curls.” 

Another way in which she laid herself open to very 
sharp criticism was in her relations with the poets of 
the tashbib. It is certainly known that ‘Umar b. Abi 
Rabi‘a [9.0.] made her the heroine of one of his 
pieces (Sharh diwan ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, Beirut 1412/ 
1992, 67), and perhaps also the same applies to al- 
‘Ardji (al-Murdifat, 69). Her marriages and love life 
are represented in a tendentious manner, more like 
the excesses of a less scrupulous woman, as if she 
were ready to marry anyone. But it is easy to forget 
that for a woman to have many husbands was a com- 
mon occurrence in Kuraysh society. What is portrayed 
in her literary salon and her madjls are the social 
gatherings of a bohemian with dissolute morals (Vadet, 
L’esprit courtois, 66-7). Apart from her profligacy, by 
her conduct and by her happy and ironic irrepressi- 
bility Sukayna seems to prefigure the libertines (mudjdjan 
[see MupyGn]) of the 2nd/8th century. 

But Sukayna stood out from her companions, the 
ladies of the Hidjazi aristocracy (as listed in Vadet, 
op. cit., 68-72; for other names see Murdifat, 60-80) 
because of her cultural involvement in the spheres of 
poetry and music. 

The place of her residence in Medina attracted 
many poets, well-known singers and lovers of good 
music. All this activity was encouraged by the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of peace in the region after 79/698. 
Very often the great ghazal poets of the Hidjazi school 
came to recite their poems, to listen to remarks, and 
to flaunt their talent. It is known that they broke with 
the traditional nas?) [q.v.] and introduced into ancient 
Arab poetry small narrative expositions, by using ex- 
changes on the subject matter between the principal 
protagonists. Sitting beside “Umar b. Abr Rabi‘a they 
would quote al-Ahwas, Djamil b. Ma‘mar, Kuthayyir 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman and their transmitters. Among 
those who went there when they were in the neigh- 
bourhood were Djarir and, in particular, al-Farazdak. 

Several kinds of schemes were given approval there. 
It was Sukayna who would open the discussion thus: 
“Was it you who wrote the following verses?”, she 
would enquire. The poet who replied in the affir- 
mative would find himself rewarded with money. At 
other times, she would make remarks on the inade- 
quate use of an expression, an overlapping of ele- 
ments, or a motif that had appeared in the verses 
that were cited (Aghdni, xxii, 277, where she shrewdly 
points out the clumsy expression of the motif of the 
self-sacrifice of the lover in al-Namir b. Tawlab). Much 
less often she would embark on a comparison, citing 
the same motif as it had been used by someone else 
(ibid., xvi, 161-3, the famous madjls with Dijarir, al- 
Farazdak, Kuthayyir, Djamil and al-Ahwas). It is easy 
to imagine the scene; one can also speak of an embry- 
onic literary discussion with fragmentary remarks on 
certain points of detail. 

Sukayna’s support revived the knowledge of elegiac 
poetry in her epoch. In this way, she encouraged the 
ghazal poets to continue in their style of poetry dur- 
ing the time when they were being censored by the 





higher spheres of society. Moreover, it is possible to 
detect within her a preference for what could be called 
natural composition (matbi‘), which worked to the 
detriment of the poetry of effort. This was why in 
her eyes the poetry of Djarir was superior to that of 
al-Farazdak (Aghdni, xxi, 366-7), and the compositions 
of Djamil surpassed those of his peers. Nevertheless, 
she esteemed truth more highly than any other qual- 
ity, and this led her to condemn a triplet by al-‘Ardjr 
and a threnody dedicated by ‘Urwa b. Udhayna to 
the memory of his brother Bakr, because of the dis- 
crepancy between what was reality and the much- 
embellished portrait that had been drawn by the piece 
(Aghani, xviii, 328, 334; Ibn ‘Asakir, fols. 444-5). 

Sukayna had a lasting influence on music in the 
Hidjaz, and Ibn Suraydj [g.2.] considered himself her 
protégé. He would reserve for her the freshness of all 
his new creations, and more than once she would 
send him verses and ask him to set them to music 
for her. He is reported to have forsaken music after 
his conversion but he did not come any less frequently 
to her house; he came for three days at a time to 
sing with ‘Azza al-Mayla’ (Aghani, xvii, 46-7). 

Gharid was the slave of Sukayna, and it was she 
who discovered the musical talents he possessed, 
presided over his training and decided what his spe- 
ciality should be. The Aghéni reports that Sukayna 
sent her slave, who was called ‘Abd al-Malik, to Ibn 
Suraydj and demanded that he teach him the funeral 
melodies (niyaha). On the death of Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya he was entrusted with the singing of the 
funeral songs. He excelled so much in this duty that 
the women cried out, “Lamentations like these are 
overwhelming (gharid)!”, which is why he was given 
the epithet Gharid (Aghéni, i, 255). 
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SUKHF (a.), a word which the Arab lexicogra- 
phers apply almost exclusively to the intellect (ak/ 
[g.v.]), connecting it etymologically with the form X 
verb istakhaffa, and giving its root meaning as “thin- 
ness”, “lack of substance”. The adjectival form is sakhif: 
a man is sakhif “when he is shallow-minded (nazzk) 
and frivolous (khafif)” (Ibn Durayd, Djamharat al-lugha, 
Haydarabad 1345/1926-7, s.v.). It is often used indis- 
criminately to designate “obscenity” (which is, more 
properly, fussh), in which cases it frequently goes hand- 
in-hand with mudjiin [q.v.]. 

The mediaeval Arab literati appear not to have 
used sukhf as a designation of a poetic genre, prefer- 
ring mudjiin. It is difficult to determine when sukAf and 
sakhif mean “shallow-wittedness” and when they mean 
“obscene”: see e.g. the opinion expressed by Ibn Sallam 
al-Djumahi (d. ca. 232/847 [9.v.]) concerning the 
pre-Islamic poet Zuhayr [q.v.], that he had the least 
tendency to sukhf (Tabakat fuhiil al-shu‘ara’, ed. M.M. 
Shakir, Cairo 1952, 53), “levity”, or “foolishness”, and 
its rebuttal by the poet-caliph Ibn al-Mut‘tazz (d. 296/ 
908 [q.v.]), who construes it as meaning “obscene”, 
quoting two verses of a vulgar and abusive nature 
(al-Marzubani, Muwashshak, ed. by ‘A.M. al-Badjawi, 
Cairo 1965, 59-60) (see further G.J. van Gelder, The 
bad and the ugly, Leiden 1988, 16); Ibn Dawid al- 
Isfahani (d. 297/910 [q.v.]), in his Kitab al-Zahra, ed. 
I. al-Samarra’i and N. al-Kaysi, Baghdad 1975, 169, 
connects it with safah, “folly”; a two-fold use of the 
root is found in the Diwan al-MaGni of al-‘Askari 
(d. 395/1005 [q.v.]), Cairo 1352, 1, 205 (sakhif = shallow- 
witted, of some verses by Ibn al-Rimi [¢.v.]), and i, 
211 (sakhif = obscene, of poetry the transmission of 
which should not be neglected). In the Makdma al- 
Saymariyya of Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhani (d. 398/ 
1008 [¢.v.]), ed. M. ‘Abduh, Beirut 1973, 212, al- 
Saymari tells how on his peregrinations he amassed 
“the poems of the witty and the frivolities of the 
entertainers” (ashGr al-mutazarnfin wa-sukhf al-mulhin); 
in his Rasa’il “the sakhif or exponent of sukhf is de- 
fined ... as ‘the one who is heedless about the con- 
sequences to him of what he does, and the one whose 
crown of the head is unperturbed by a blow” (C.E. 
Bosworth, The mediaeval Islamic underworld, Leiden 1975, 
i, 64), a definition similar to that offered of magjin 
by Ibn Manziir, £4’, s.v. 

It is with the Biyids and with al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad 
[q.v.] and Ibn al-Hadjdjadj [¢.v.], in particular, that 
sukhf meaning “obscenity” became a slogan of the 
age, characterised by a fascination with the more sor- 
did aspects of life and society which centred around, 
and was fuelled by, the interests of Ibn ‘Abbad. His 
patronage and predilections gave such a fillip to the 
taste for the obscene that it became a literary vogue 
and a social accomplishment. Its emergence (connected 
with burgeoning sophistication and urban progress, as 
well as with literary phenomena, being, along with 
mudjiin poetry, a reaction-formation to the poetry of 
madih and zuhd [q.vv.]) was a response to a change in 
the reading public, catering to the popular taste. Ibn 
al-Hadjdjadj’s poetry, of both a traditional and an 
“underground” stamp, was hugely popular through- 
out the Islamic lands and brought him high rewards. 
It reflects the biparous nature of sukhf itself: many of 
his traditional panegyrics contain items of frivolity, 
while his “alternative”, scabrous pieces defined a poetic 
type, imitated by subsequent centuries. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also al- 

Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhddarat al-udaba’, Cairo 1287/ 

1870, ii, 143-64 (a ch. devoted to sukhf and mudjiin); 

A. Mez, Abulkdsim. Ein bagddder Sittenbild, Heidelberg 








1902; J.L. Kraemer, Humanism in the renaissance of 
Islam, *Leiden 1993; J.S. Meisami, Arabic Mujin 
poetry: the literary dimension, in F. de Jong (ed.}, Verse 
and the fair sex, Utrecht 1993; J.E. Montgomery, For 
the love of a Christian boy: a song by Abi Nuwds, in 
JAL, xxvii/2 (1996). (J.E. MontcomEry) 
SUKKAR, from Pers. shakar or shakkar, from Skr. 
carcara, Prakrit sakkara, the sap crushed from the 
sugar-cane (kasab al-sukkar) and solid sugar. 

The origin of sugar cane and its early domestica- 
tion cannot be precisely determined, but it evidently 
derived from the family of large Saccharum grasses 
which grow in India and Southeast Asia. From India, 
cultivation of the plant spread westward. Clear ref- 
erences to cultivation in Persia belong to the period 
immediately following the Islamic conquest, but it was 
possibly known somewhat earlier; papyrus evidence 
indicates that sugar cane was grown in Egypt by the 
mid-2nd/8th century and diffusion across North Africa 
was steady although its entry into areas of the Iberian 
peninsula under Muslim domination may not have 
occurred until the 5th/11]th century. From Crusader 
times, the eastern coast of the Mediterranean and 
later Cyprus, were important sources of supply for 
Christian Europe. 

Plant terms in Arabic frequently varied from region 
to region and possibly over time as well. Supposed 
synonyms can further lead to confusion. The same is 
true of the by-products of the sugar-cane resulting 
from different stages of preparation and refinement, 
that is, pressing, filtering and decocting. For example, 
two common terms for types of sugar are (sukkar) 
tabarzad and sukkar nabat. Maimonides states they are 
the same, the latter replacing the former in Egypt, 
while Ibn al-Kuff lists them separately as distinct varie- 
ties. The difference appears to be that fabarzad set 
hard in moulds (sugar loaf) while nabat set on palm 
sticks placed in the recipient where it was being pre- 
pared; nabat was also produced from other substances 
such as rose syrup or violet syrup. Al-Antaki, on the 
other hand, describes fabarzad as produced by adding 
to the sugar one-tenth of its bulk in milk while the 
mixture cooked (Tadhkira, i, 195). This, however, may 
only have reflected a practice in Syria. Another com- 
mon type of sugar was called fanid, made in elongated 
moulds and which “melted quickly in the mouth” (Ibn 
al-Kuff, 314); its highly refined state was produced by 
adding the oil of sweet almonds or finely-ground white 
flour to the process of decoction. Finally, a sugar 
called sulaymani, was made from hardened “red sugar” 
(sukkar ahmar) broken into pieces and further cooked 
to remove any impurities (Tadhkkra, i, 194). 

Sugar was one of several substances used as a 
“sweetening” agent in mediaeval cooking as well as 
medical preparations. Honey, molasses (dibs) and fruit 
sugars were also commonly used. At times, their pur- 
pose served as a preserving agent for certain foods. 
It is impossible to judge the relative popularity of one 
sweetener over another. One medical writer, al-Tamimi 
(d. late 4th/10th century) wrote of sugar that although 
“not one of the manna fallen from the sky” it was 
the “full brother of honey, its equal and associate”. 
Its benefits included aiding the performance of ingested 
drugs, both laxative and non-laxative varieties, because 
it broke up their bitterness, softened any coarseness 
in their mixtures and eased their acceptance by the 
body, “conducting them to the very depths of the 
bodily organs” (Marin and Waines, Manuscripts, 130). 
Sugar was described in Galenic terms as hot and 
moist. Despite its many benefits, sugar was nonethe- 
less judged to be harmful to the stomach at times 
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when yellow bile prevailed in it; the tabarzad variety, 
however, because it was less warm and moist than 
other sugars, was therefore less likely to be trans- 
formed into yellow bile. A number of medical re- 
ceipts employing sugar are preserved in Abu ’I-‘Ala’ 
Zuhr’s K. al-Mudjarrabat, although they are considerably 
outnumbered by those using honey. 

On the other hand, in a late culinary manual, the 
Kanz al-fawa’id, sugar appears more frequently in prepa- 
rations than honey. Moreover, unlike medical receipts 
in which sugar and honey rarely occur together, this 
is often the case in dishes prepared in the domestic 
kitchen. Dishes containing meat and vegetables were 
broadly classified as either “sour” (or “acidic”, hamid) 
or else “sweetened” by virtue of the presence of a 
sweetening agent which, in the case of sugar, could 
be added either during, or sprinkled on top of the 
dish at the end of the cooking process. The inten- 
tion in other preparations was to produce a “sweet- 
sour” effect by combining vinegar with a sweetener. 
Sugar used in the household seems to have been pur- 
chased in a state which required it to be “crushed”, 
“pounded”, “powdered” (madjriish, mahriis, madkik) in 
the kitchen itself} recipes instruct that the sugar used 
should be “pounded (in a mortar) and sieved”. Sugar 
was used, therefore, in a wide variety of preparations 
including, naturally, sweetmeats such as the popular 
kundfa and sanbiisak, pickle preparations and other 
condiments. Finally, it may be noted that sugar was 
also an ingredient in several kinds of “home reme- 
dies” such as the electuary (main), the stomachic 
(djawarsh) and medicinal powders (saftif) prepared in 
the household as aids for the maintenance of the 
general health and welfare of its members. 

Bibliography: A. Watson, Agricultural innovation 
in the early Islamic world, 1983, 24-30; C. Barcelé 
and A. Labarta, Le sucre en Espagne (711-1610), in 

Jnal. d’agriculture traditionnelle et de botanique appli- 

quée (FATBA). Travaux d’ethnobiologie, C.N.R.S. Paris, 

xxxv (1988), 175-94; R. Kuhne, El azticar: usos dieté- 

ticos y farmactuticos segin los médicos érabes medievales, 

in A. Malpica (ed.), 1492. Lo dulce a la conquista de 

Europa, Granada 1994, 41-62; idem and D. Waines, 

Sugar in Andalust “home remedies’; M. Marin and 

D. Waines, The balanced way: food for pleasure and 

health in medieval Islam, in MME, iv (1989), 123-32; 

Ibn al-Kuff al-Karaki, Djdmi‘ al-gharad fi hifz al- 

sthha wa-daf< al-marad, ed. S. Hamarneh, Amman 

1989; Dawid al-Antaki, Tadhkkirat uli 1-albab, repr. 

Beirut n.d.; Kanz al-fawa’id ft tanwi‘ al-maw@id, ed. 

M. Marin and D. Waines, Stuttgart-Beirut 1993, 

Abu ’I-‘Ala? Zuhr, K. al-Mudjarrabat, ed. C. Alvarez 

Millan, Madrid, C.S.1.C. 1994; E.O. von Lippmann, 

Geschichte des Zuckers, Berlin 1929; and see Bibl. to 

EI’ art. rf (D. Waines) 

AL-SUKKARI, And Sa‘ip at-Hasan B. AL-HusayN 
b. “Ubayd Allah b. al-‘Ala@’ b. Abr Sufra b. al-Muhallab, 
Arabic philologist from Baghdad, noted for his 
expertise in Arabic poetry, d. 275/888. His Muhallabid 
[g.v.] ancestry seems to be rather a link of clientage, 
as was the case with other scholars also (cf. Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Ansab, s.v. al-Muhallabi). Al-Sukkar? marks 
a milestone in the process of collection and compo- 
sition, commenting and edition of poetic diwans. The 
exact dimensions of his personal contribution to the 
shape of materials which he received from his teach- 
ers or informants is hard to assess in detail, since old 
pieces of evidence are rare. We may perceive from 
what is preserved of his works, however, that he trans- 
mitted and edited collections, and also gathered and 
composed poetic diwdns himself. 











Born in 212/827-8, he cannot have met with the 
early authorities in this field, e.g. Abt ‘Amr al- 
Shaybani, Aba ‘Ubayda and al-Asma‘i, as Yakit 
rightly points out (Udaba’). Even so, he often refers 
to them in his commentaries; much of the material 
seems to have come to him through Muhammad b. 
Habib [see 1BN HaBIB], who is the most important of 
his teachers. Al-Sukkari transmitted his al-Muhabbar, 
Nak@’id Djartr wa *l-Farazdak and possibly al-Mughtalin 
(GAS, ii, 179), and used Ibn Habtb’s collection of 
verses and commentaries as a starting-point for his 
editorial activity as editor-transmitter. In this manner, 
al-Sukkari’s redactions of the—preserved—diwans of 
Hassan b. Thabit (ed. W.N. ‘Arafat, i, 11), “Ubayd 
Allah b. Kays al-Rukayyat (ed. N. Rhodokanakis, 
p. iii), Imru’ al-Kays (ed. Ahlwardt, p. vi), al-Hutay’a 
(ed. N.M.A. Taha, 13), al-Akhtal (ed. A. Salhani, 3), 
Djarir (ms., GAS, ix, 281), Suraka b. Mirdas al-Asghar 
(ed. S.M. Husayn, in JRAS [1936]) are related to the 
authority of this teacher. A short version (mukhtasar) 
of Ibn al-Kalbi’s Djamharat al-nasab, a work also trans- 
mitted by Ibn Habib, is attested as a redaction of al- 
Sukkari as well (W. Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, Leiden 
1966, i, 100). This list can in no way lay claim to 
completeness, but may give an impression of the impor- 
tance of the materials which he handed down to us. 

Al-Sukkari is also known for his “composition (djam‘) 
of diwans” as al-Dhahabi expresses it (Siyar, xiii, 126), 
and most famous among his works of this kind is the 
edition and commentary of the tribal diwan of the 
Hudhay! [g.v.]. Another tribal didn in his redaction 
was that of Taghlib as used by ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Baghdadi (Khiz@nat al-adab, i, 304, 309; cf. GAS, ii, 2 
338). Also, the poetry of individual poets was gath- 
ered together and edited by him, like that of Ka‘b 
b. Zuhayr (ed. T. Kowalski, 1) and many others. Ibn 
al-Nadim has a long list of poets whose diwdans al- 
Sukkari gathered or transmitted (Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, 
178). No manuscripts of his works on lexicology and 
poetry have, it seems, survived, but Hadjdji Khalifa 
(Kashf al-zuniin, ed. Fliigel) testifies, apart from diwéns, 
to a Kitab al-Wuhish and al-Abyat al-sa@ira. Fragments 
of his editorial work in poetry, as well as narrative 
materials about poets, are to be found scattered in 
classical Arabic literature, mainly in the Ahizanat al- 
adab and, of primary importance, the Aghani; here, 
for instance, a collection of the poetry of Ghaylan b. 
Salma is quoted from a copy of al-Sukkari’s own 
handwriting (Aghani®, xiii, 231) and his famous Akhbar 
al-lusiis, parts of which are also preserved with the 
diwan of Tahman b. ‘Amr al-Kilabr (ed. W. Wright, 
in his Opuscula arabica), are mentioned (Aghani*, xxiv, 
169). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, [?, 108-9, SI, 168; 
Sezgin, GAS, ii (poetry), viii (lexicography), ix (gram- 
mar), passim (see indices). For the Aghdni, see 
M. Fleischhammer, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitab 
al-Agani, Halle/Saale 1965 (unpublished ms.), ch. 3, 
no. 36, and ch. 4, no. 42; in addition to the biogra- 
phical literature mentioned in these reference works, 
see Dhahabi, Styar a‘lam al-nubala’, xiii, 126. 

i. (S. LEDER) 

SUKNA (a.), lit. “abode”. This is a Kur’dnic 
legal term referring to a women’s right upon her 
husband to provide shelter for her (XL, 6). It also 
refers to her right to stay in the matrimonial house 
during her waiting period following divorce or death 
(XL, 1). A famous statement of Fatima bt. Kays is 
recorded by al-Bukhari and Muslim in their collec- 
tions of hadith, that sukndé and nafaka were not granted 
to her by the Prophet when she was irrevocably 
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divorced. Her statement lead to a disagreement among 
scholars. Hanafis follow the view of ‘Umar and ‘Aisha 
who rejected Fatima’s statement on the ground of the 
strength of the opposing Kur’anic verse and prophetic 
traditions. Other scholars, including ‘Ali, Ibn ‘Abbas 
and the Imami school of the Shi‘a, deny both sukné 
and nafaka on the grounds of Fatima’s statement. 
These two rights are only given to a woman who 
has not been irrevocably divorced. The Hanbali Ibn 
Kudama extended the range of exclusions to include 
a woman divorced before the consummation of the 
marriage. The Shafi‘? and Maliki schools maintain 
that the right to nafaka would be lost following a final 
pronouncement of divorce, unlike the right to sukna, 
since it is specified by Kur’an, LXV, 6. The Hanafi 
tendency unreservedly to give a divorcee both najfaka 
and sukn@ seems to be the tendency adopted by some 
modern Muslim Family laws, including the Pakistani 
Ordinance, 1961. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kudama, al-Mughni, Cairo 
1989, ii, 354-5; Wahba al-Zuhayli, al-Fikh al-Islami 
wa-adillatuh, Beirut 1985, vii, 657; Sayyid Sabik, 
Fikh al-sunna, Beirut 1977, ii, 158; Arshad Mubeen 
Anwari, The manual of family laws, Lahore n.d., 68, 75. 

. (M.Y. Izz1 Dren) 
SUKRAT, the Greek philosopher Socrates. 
There is no specific discussion of the teachings of 

Socrates on the part of the Arabo-Muslim authors 
who mention his name. This also applies to bibliog- 
raphers such as Abii Sulayman al-Sidjistani (Sian al- 
hikma), Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist), Ibn al-Kiftt (Ta’rikh 
al-hukama’) and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (‘Uyiin al-anba’). 
The small amount of information supplied by these 
diverse authors is, furthermore, repetitive. According 
to Abi Sulaym4n, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle ac- 
quired Egyptian wisdom from Pythagoras. Sa‘id al- 
Andalusi (Tabakat al-umam, tr. R. Blachére, Paris 1935) 
merely states that Socrates was a disciple of Pythagoras, 
adding that “He confined himself, in philosophy, to 
the study of the metaphysical sciences. He scorned 
the pleasures of this world and rejected them, and 
publicly proclaimed his disagreement with the Greeks 
over the worship of idols”. According to Sa‘id, it 
was this opposition to idolatry which led to the 
condemnation of Socrates. He relates a legendary 
episode and concludes by attributing to Socrates “sub- 
lime counsels”, remarkable “institutions” and memo- 
rable statements. “He possessed opinions similar to 
those of Pythagoras and of Empedocles on the divine 
attributes. Nevertheless, on the subject of the Afterlife, 
he professed unfounded notions, far removed from 
sound philosophy and verified doctrines” (61). It may 
be noted that $a‘id al-Andalusi’s analysis is influenced 
by his Muslim sensibilities. In particular, no doubt 
referring to Plato’s Phaedo, he attacks a conception of 
the immortality of the soul which takes no account 
of the resurrection of the body. This treatise by Sa‘id 
inspired Ibn al-Kifit and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a. Ibn al- 
Kiftt numbers Socrates among the Five Sages, with 
Empedocles and Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle. Only 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a refers specifically to one of Plato’s 
writings, under the ttle of Kab Ihndjad Sukrat ‘ala 
ahl Athiniya, which could be the Apology. But it seems 
certain that, for the faldsifa, there was no distinc- 
tion between the thought of Socrates and that of 
Plato. 

Bibliography: Given in the text; see also I. Alon, 

Socrates in Medieval Arabic Literature, Leiden 1991. 
(R. ARNALDEZ) 
SUKUTN. In philosophy and in grammar, [see AL- 
HARAKA WA ’L-SUKUN]. 











SUKUT (a), lit. “silence”, a term of Islamic 
law. Here, sukit refers to an individual’s action of 
not actively expressing an opinion when involved in 
an action or contract that requires acceptance or rejec- 
tion. This “tacit” manifestation of will can only be 
clarified by circumstance. The concept is highlighted 
by the legal maxim that states “no statement can be 
ascribed to a silent person, but silence when a need 
arises is a manifestation of will”. The application of 
this rule can be found in the silence of a landlord 
who demands an increase on the former rent. The 
continuation of tenancy is viewed as including posi- 
tive acceptance of the old rent (Magjalla, art. 438). In 
contrast to this is the silence of the owner who is 
asked to lend his property; this is considered to mean 
a negative answer (Magjalla, art. 805). This appears 
to create a situation in new cases when the arbitrary 
decision of the judge is the only factor for deciding 
what needs manifestation and what does not. 

The contrasting variation of the “value” of silence 
in Islamic law seems to place significant importance 
on the psychological “state” of individuals performing 
contracts. This is best represented in the sukit that is 
taken as acceptance (nda) in wedding ceremonies when 
a virgin bride is asked, “do you take this man to be 
your husband?” This is based on the grounds that 
she is too embarrassed to say “yes”. This contrasts 
with the previously married woman who is expected 
explicitly to declare her will. 

Bibliography: Salim Rustum Baz al-Lubnani, 
Sharh al-Maqalla, repr. Beirut 1986, 344, 447, 244, 
1180; A. Zaydan, al-Madkhal li-dirasat al-Shari‘a al- 
Islimiyya, Baghdad 1967, 94. (M.Y. Izz1 Dien) 
SUKUTRA (other transcriptions: Sukutra, Suqutra, 

Sogotra, Sokotra, Socotora and Socotra; in Arabic, 
the final letter may be an alif maksiira or a ta’ marbita), 
is an island in the Indian Ocean, at a distance 
of approximately 300 km/186 miles from the coasts 
of Arabia (Ras Fartak) and 240 km/150 miles from 
Ras Asir (Gap Guardafui) in Africa. Its geographi- 
cal coordinates are, from east to west, Ra’s Mami 
(12° 32' N. 54° 30' E.) to Ra’s Shu‘ab (12° 32' N. 53° 
19' E.), and from north to south, Ra’s Hulaf (12° 42' 
N. 54° 06' E.) to Ra’s Katanan (12° 21' N. 53° 33' E.). 

The dimensions of the island change according to 

the sources: 


Source Length Breadth Surface 

ET’ (1934) 132 km = 40 km km? 3579.2 
West Arabia 138 km 37 km 

(1946) (75 miles) (20 miles) 

Red Sea Pilot 129 km = 37 km km? 4801 
(1967) (70 miles) (20 miles) (1,400 sq. miles) 
Dughrafya 

(1971) = _— (1,400 sq. miles) 
Les Yemen 130 km 40 km 

(1979) 


It is part of an archipelago which includes at least 
three other islands: ‘Abd al-Kiri (12° 12' N., 52° 13' 
E.) and the “Brothers”, that is, Djazirat Samha (12° 
09' N., 53° 03' E.) and Djazirat Darsa or Darza (12° 
06' N., 53° 16' E.). According to £/', the population 
was estimated at 13,000 “Moslems”; the editors of 
West Arabia (1946) calculated that it was between 6,000 
and 8,000; according to the Djughrafiya, its inhabitants 
are 1,500; and finally, Alain Rouaud states that in 
1979 the population was around 20,000, to whom 
200 inhabitants of ‘Abd al-Kirt must be added. 
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1. Topography and demography. 

Situated near the track of vessels bound to and 
from the east, Sukutra is generally sighted by vessels 
entering or leaving the Gulf of Aden; but being ex- 
posed to both monsoons and having no harbours in 
which vessels can at all times anchor with safety, it is 
but little visited. Jabal Haggier is the summit of the 
island, and attains an elevation of 1,419 m/4,654 feet. 

The south-western part of the island is arid and 
barren, but much of the remainder is comparatively 
fertile, being well-watered by the monsoon rains of 
July and December. The southern coast preserves a 
nearly unbroken line, but the northern and western 
coasts are broken into a succession of small bays, gen- 
erally with streams at their head, affording anchor- 
age according to the seasons, but none of them is 
safe at all times of the year. Over a broad area, hills 
rise abruptly in vertical cliffs several hundred feet high, 
but at other places there are plains, which attain a 
breadth of as much as 9 km/5 miles between the 
base of the hills and the coast. On the southern side 
is the plain of Naukad, the largest plain, which, extend- 
ing nearly the whole length of the island, is for miles 
covered with dunes of drift sand. On the northern 
side, these plains occur chiefly at the mouth of streams, 
and are the sites of the only places which may be 
called towns. 

The internal part of the island may be roughly 
described as broad, undulating, and intersected by 
limestone plateaux, with an average elevation of about 
300 m/984 feet, that flank westward, southward and 
eastward, a nucleus of granite peaks, which attain ele- 
vations of over 1,200 m/3,936 feet. These are sel- 
dom free from clouds, but when the weather is clear 
their appearance is broken and picturesque. The whole 
of this hilly region is deeply intersected by ravines 
and valleys, which, in the rainy seasons, are occupied 
by roaring torrents, but the majority are empty in 
the dry season. There are, however, many perennial 
streams. 

The population has a composite character that 
struck the travellers of Antiquity: Arabs, Indians, 
Somalis, and Blacks, the descendants of mixed slaves. 

Inland, they are nomad “Bedouins” and live in 
caves. They practise a rotation of the pasture land 
to feed their flocks of goats, sheep and camels. They 
also gather the resin of dragon’s blood (Dracaena 
Cimnabari), incense and aloe, and make the most of 
some palm groves and tobacco plants. The southern 
coast is deserted. The habitants of the northern coast- 
line are scattered in some twenty small villages: they 
practise fishing and exchange their surplus with the 
“Bedo” against meat and milk. 

The language spoken in the island is Sukutri 
(Sogotri, Socotri, etc.); see below, 3. 

2. History. 

The long history of Sukutra extends back into 
mythology. One suggested derivation of the name is 
from the Sanskrit, Dyipa Sukhadhara according to Westem 
Arabia, or dvipa sukhdtara, according to J. Tkatsch in 
EI’, which are to be translated “Isle of the Abode of 
the Bliss” or “l’ile heureuse”. There is also a theory 
that this was corrupted into Suk al-Katra “market of 
the exudations”, but this is apparently untenable on 
philological grounds. 

Sukutra has been identified with the Panchaia of 
Virgil, which is connected with the story of the 
Phoenix, which lies down to die in a perfumed nest 
of cinnamon and frankincense sprigs. A connection 
has also been suggested with Castor and Pollux, the 
Dioscuri, twin sons of Jupiter and Leda, whence 





possibly the Roman name Dioscoridis Insula. To this 
day, the Arabs call dragon’s-blood dam al-akhawayn 
“the blood of the two brothers”. 

Iskuduru, one of a list of countries conquered by 
Darius (5th century B.C.), is believed to have been 
Sukutra. The island was apparently visited, along with 
the Land of Punt, by the ancient Egyptians in order 
to obtain frankincense by the direct sea-route. The 
anonymous writer of the Periplus referred to Sukutra 
as containing (Ist century A.D.) a mixed Greek-speak- 
ing population, trading with Arabia and India, espe- 
cially in turtle-shell of high quality; while Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, visiting it in the 6th century, thought 
that the Greek-speaking people had been placed in 
“Dioscorides” by the Ptolemies. Traders from Muza 
(the Arabian Red Sea coast) and Barygaza (the Gulf 
of Cambay) visited the island for turtle-shell. The 
island is mentioned in pre-Islamic inscriptions from 
Hadramawt, spelt in the musnad script s’krd, as an 
appanage of Hadramawt. In Islamic times, as far back 
as the 10th century it was a noted haunt of pirates 
from Cutch and Gudjarat. Marco Polo, among other 
writers, described the harpooning of whales round its 
coasts for ambergris and sperm oil. 

Several Arab geographers, among them Yakit, al- 
Kazwini, al-Idrisi, al-Baghdadr (d. 739/1338) and al- 
Hamdani (d. 945/1539), mention Sukutra in their 
descriptions. The information which they give is, how- 
ever, limited to mentioning the gathering of aloes [see 
saBR] and dragon’s blood, and they state that most 
of the inhabitants are “Christian Arabs”. Al-Idrisi adds 
that Alexander the Great had replaced the primitive 
inhabitants of the island with Greek immigrants on 
the advice of his tutor and friend Aristotle. In 1507, 
the Portuguese Afonso de Albuquerque conquered the 
island, but this occupation did not last long; it was, 
however, the first contact with expanding Europe. 

The islands for long formed part of the domains 
of the Imam of Maskat and the Mahri Sultan of 
Kishn and Sukutra. The island was occupied by a 
British force, following an agreement with the Sultan 
in 1834, for about five years while the Government 
of India was negotiating the purchase of the island 
as a coaling station. In 1886 the Sultan accepted a 
Protectorate Treaty. All the islands then became part 
of the Aden Protectorate, administered from India 
through the Resident at Aden, till the transfer of the 
Protectorate to the Colonial Office in London in 1937. 
The Sultan, whose capital was Hadibu, ruled with 
the help of his wazir and of headmen appointed from 
the coastal settlements and the pastoral clans of the 
interior. 

The first landing ground for aircraft was established 
on the Hadibu plain in 1940. This was replaced in 
1942 by a larger landing-ground on the northern 
coastal plain, some 2 miles west of Kathub. According 
to Alain Rouaud, “the Soviet Union apparently used 
the same landing grounds for their planes operating 
in the Indian Ocean; they also established a base for 
their fleet of submarines and 30 other boats. The 
presence of these military bases explains the thick veil 
and the absence of information which the South 
Yemenis kept over the island, since camps for polit- 
ical prisoners were to be found there. Situated at the 
same distance from Mogadishu and Addis Ababa 
on the petroleum route that passes by the Cape of 
Good Hope, or on that going through the Suez Canal, 
Sukutra is a particularly strategic centre in a zone of 
conflicts”. 

On 22 May 1990, the Arabic Republic of Yemen 
and the Popular Republic of Yemen joined to form 
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the new state of the Republic of Yemen, in which 
Sukutra is now included. 

Bibliography: Most of the bibliographies, even 
those dealing specifically with the Arabian Peninsula, 
ignore the existence of Sukutra. Moreover, the scat- 
tered information already published is not recent 
or up-to-date. With reference to the historical part 
of the period before the appearance of Islam, the 
reader should refer to the E/' art., where detailed 
information can be found. 

1. Geographical co-ordinates and place- 
names. People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. Official 
standard names gazetteer, United States Board on 
Geographic Names 1976, Washington D.C. (A list 
of Sokotrt names was supplied by the Permanent 
Committee on Geographical Names (U.K); they are the 
result of field work by the late Professor Tom 
Johnston of S.0.A.S., London.) 

2. Description of the island. El’, art. Sokotra 
(1934); Naval Intelligence Division, Westen Arabia 
and the Red Sea, London 1946, Appendix F, Socotra, 
609-15; Red Sea and Gulf of Aden pilot, comprising the 
Suez Canal, etc. Socotra and its adjacent islands, 1\th ed. 
London 1967 (contains a detailed description of the 
coasts and anchorages of the islands); Dyughrafiya 
Djumhiinyyat al-Yaman al-dimikratiyya al-sha‘byya, Cairo 
1971; A. Rouaud, Les Yemen et leurs populations, Brus- 
sels 1979, 224, Sogotra {ile de-), 129-30, Sogotri 
(langue), 30, 129. 

3. History. G.F. Hourani, Arab seafaring in the 
Indian Ocean in ancient and early medieval times, Princeton 
1951, new augmented ed. by J. Carswell, Princeton 
1995, index, s.vv. Socotra, Dvipa Sukhatara; G.R. 
Tibbets, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean before the 
coming of the Portuguese, being a translation of Kitab al- 
Fawa@’id fi usiil al-bahr wa ’l-qawa’id of Ahmad b. 
Majid al-Najdi, London 1971, index, s.vv. Socotra, 
‘Abd al-Kiri, Darza, Samha. (G. Oman) 
3. Language. 

The term Sukutri/Sokotri denotes both an inhab- 
itant of the island of Sukutra and the language of 
the Yemeni islands of Sukutra and ‘Abd al-Kiri and 
the nearby islet of Samha, situated in the Gulf of 
Aden off Cape Guardafui. Sukutri (S), realised as 
[skatri], is one of the six languages of the group known 
as “Modern South Arabian Languages” (MSAL) cur- 
rently spoken in Yemen and in ‘Uman and belong- 
ing to the southern branch of western Semitic, as do 
Arabic and the Semitic languages of Ethiopia. It should 
be stressed that there is no inter-comprehension be- 
tween Arabic and the MSALs, nor between S and 
the other MSALs. The number of speakers is hard 
to reckon in the absence of recent official figures; the 
population of Sukutra may, however, be estimated at 
approximately 50,000 (Naumkin and Porkhomovskiy, 
1981, 3), that of ‘Abd al-Kiri at around 260 (Naum- 
kin, 1993, 342, 359 n. 2), that of Samha at less than 
50 (University of Aden, 1986, 9, Arabic section). S, 
not a written language, is the mother tongue of all 
the inhabitants of the islands; it is used in all facets 
of private life and in social intercourse, as well as in 
oral literature (songs, poetry, anecdotes, traditional 
tales); outside the islands, it is spoken within commu- 
nities of expatriate islanders (especially in the Emirates). 
Arabic, the national language, is the second language 
of the islands in question, spoken in administrative 
contexts. It is taught in schools and through contact 
with Arabophones living on the northern coast of 
Sukutra, in particular in Hadibo or, for the fisher- 
men of ‘Abd al-Kiari, with Arabophones on the coast 
of Hadramawt. Many Bedouin women living in re- 











mote regions of the islands, born before the 1960s 
and never having had access to education, possess 
little or no knowledge of the national language. Arabic 
also serves as the language of communication with 
speakers of one other MSAL, Mahri [¢.v.], which for 
historical, geographical and economic reasons is the 
only MSAL having contact with S. 

The first document regarding S dates back no fur- 
ther than 1835, when J.R. Wellsted compiled a list 
of 246 words and expressions in this language. At the 
end of the 19th century the Viennese scholar, D.H. 
Miller, in the context of the Stdarabische Expedition, pro- 
vided Semitic scholars with a veritable library of texts 
in S from Sukutra and ‘Abd al-Kiri, studied and 
analysed by M. Bittner, W. Leslau and E. Wagner. 
Studies conducted since 1966, by T.M. Johnstone, 
V. Naumkin and the Mission Frangaise d’Enquéte sur les 
Langues du Yemen (A. Lonnet and M.-Cl. Simeone- 
Senelle) have revealed a rich dialectology and made 
it possible to complete and revise certain assertions 
which were formerly applied to only a small num- 
ber of S dialects, the only ones studied in previous 
works, 

Among the MSALs which, it may be recalled, pre- 
sent a number of traits original and internal to the 
southern group of western Semitic, S occupies a par- 
ticular place; its geographical and historical isolation 
has definitely been the cause of an evolution different 
to that of the MSALs of the mainland, in permanent 
contact with one another. 

In terms of phonology, as with the other MSALs, 
the consonantal system of S is characterised by the 
existence of ejective glottalised consonants: t, k, s, §, § 
(these correspond to the Arabic series of emphatics, 
with the exception of §, a supplementary phoneme 
peculiar to the MSALs), of two lateral fricatives (of 
which traces are found in the writing of ancient South 
Arabian languages, in Hebrew and in Ge‘ez) includ- 
ing § (the Arabic homologue of which is the letter 
dad (g.v.], which seems to have exhibited a lateral 
articulation, cf. the Kitab of Sibawayhi). 

It should be stressed that, contrary to what has 
sometimes been stated, the velar fricatives x and ¢ 
form part of the phonological system of S, although 
it is true that, in some dialects, there has been coa- 
lescence with the pharyngals: in Kalansiyya, xte “night” 
and gayz “man” correspond to hte and Seyz in Hadibo. 
On the other hand, within the MSALs, S is distin- 
guished by a consonantal system lacking interdentals. 

From the purely phonetic point of view, there are 
two traits typical of S which should be noted. One 
is the consequence of rules of accentuation: the exist- 
ence of a so-called “parasitic” h which permits the 
prolongation of a syllable which has become short 
and unaccented (méSaher “stable”, but in the dual 
moséri; férhim “daughter”). The other is the pronuncia- 
tion of certain consonants in a “whispered” form: the 
emission of the phoneme is such that the vocal cords 
are not fully engaged, and the auditive impression is 
that of a breath accompanying the consonant; it is 
transcribed as : gém'el “camel”, léS"an “tongue”. 

Other phenomena of phonetic combination, also 
existing to varying degrees in other MSALs, are pre- 
sent in S: the palatalisation of voiceless, glottalised 
and voiced velars: icoétab “he writes” (ktob “he has 
written”), marbicoh “poisoned” (f.) (ribak “he has been 
poisoned”), dica{nahon “scorpion”, SeyZ “man”, in 
certain dialects {€g’ “man”; the fricative realisation 
[2] of /I/: 4% (for /al/, negative particle), ?5saz “he 
helped”, azzah “Allah”. 

The vocalic system of S differs from that of other 
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MSALs, in that certain dialects include 6 and c in 
addition to the i, e, €, a, 9, 0, u, a, of the “basic” 
MSA system. The timbre and vocalic quantity are 
closely linked with accentuation and, as in Djibbalt 
[see sHHRT], contrast in vocalic duration seems to 
have no phonological relevance. The syllabic struc- 
ture is of the Cv or CvC type. The accent, in com- 
parison with the other MSALBs, is “retracted” towards 
the beginning of the word; it applies to the penulti- 
mate, or antepenultimate syllable (except in certain 
conjugations) and under its effect, the vowel is often 
realised long (x4mah “five”). Vowels play an impor- 
tant morphological role. In nouns, they contribute to 
distinction of gender: tahrar (masc.) and tahrer (fem.) 
“wild goat”, kérkam and kérkim “yellow”, siboeb “old 
man” and sibib “old woman” and to distinction of 
number: {atom (sing.) and fetom (pl.) “big”, nahrar 
and nahrur “nose/noses”. They have a similar func- 
tion in verbs where, in addition to gender and num- 
ber, they indicate the person and the diathesis: tkaéttab 
“you write” (m. sing.) and in the fem. tkétab, ta “he 
ate, they (fem.) ate” and tée “they (masc.) ate”, k5rog 
“he shaved” and kirog “he is shaved”. 

The noun is not supplied with case endings; it pos- 
sesses two genders, masc. and fem., and three num- 
bers, singular, dual and plural. In words where the 
fem. is indicated, it is by the suffix -ah, -ch, -oh, and 
-t in the dual: fénoh “year”, Séniti “two years”. The 
nominal dual is very active; it is marked by the suf- 
fix -i and, unlike in the other MSALs, it is not nec- 
essary followed by the numeral troeh (masc.), trih (fem.) 
“two”. Nouns have both internal and external plurals 
and often several plurals for one singular. 

As in the Mahri spoken in the Yemen Republic, 
but different from the MSALs spoken in ‘Uman, there 
exists in S no definite article. 

The morphology of autonomous and incorporated 
personal pronouns includes a form of the dual, includ- 
ing the first person; with all the persons (excepting 
the dual) there is distinction of gender. The verbal 
system does not differ from that of other MSALs; 
it comprises three simple forms: CSCoC and CCoC 
(active voice), C€CaC (middle voice) and CiCaC (pas- 
sive voice), four derived forms (by internal modifica- 
tion, prefixation or infixation): C4CaC (intensive- 
conative), 25CCaC (factitive and “intermediate” value), 
§aCCaC and gaCéCaC (causative-reflexive), CotCaC 
and CotéCaC (reflexive). The verbal paradigms, as in 
Arabic, are arranged in prefixal and suffixal conju- 
gations (corresponding to the imperfect and perfect 
aspect). In contrast to Arabic, S, with the MSALs, is 
distinguished by the existence of a dual in three per- 
sons. In the perfect state, the two first persons sing. 
and dual, as well as the second of the plur., have 
the ending -k; the third person fem. has the endings 
-ah, -oh: ?ask “I have been afraid”, ?aski “the two 
of us have been afraid”, ?asoh “she has been afraid”, 
and -t when the verb is followed by a complemen- 
tary pronoun: bafarah “she has spat” and bafarat-s 
“she has spat it”. The subjunctive differs from the 
indicative in its particular vocalic scheme and it 
includes a prefix I- added to the first persons sing. 
and dual, and to the third persons masc. sing., pl. A 
certain number of verbs, especially simple passive 
verbs, are conjugated in the imaccomplished aspect 
without the prefixed personal indicators y- and t-; 
however, the subjunctive has |- in all persons, except 
the first of the plural. Some derived forms have an 
imperfect tense with a supplementary -n. S is the only 
one of the MSALs to possess no specific form for the 
future. The jussive is expressed by the imperfect indica- 





tive, but the prohibitive is expressed by a negative 
particle followed by the subjunctive: zoéfcoem “you sit, 
sit!”, $a 13zfam “do not sit!” 

In syntax, two features clearly distinguish S from 
the other MSALs. The notion of possession is expressed 
by a prepositional syntagm (the preposition is followed 
by the independent or incorporated pronoun refer- 
ring to the possessor) preceding the noun which refers 
to the thing possessed: diho bébe mey 3em Sali (of- 
me [independent pron.] father of-him [incorporated 
pron.} name ‘Ali) “my father, his name is ‘Ali’. For 
the construction of negation, S is the only MSA lan- 
guage in which the negative particle is always ante- 
posed to the element negated; furthermore, it differs 
(except in the dialect of ‘Abd al-Kiri) in terms of 
the mode of the verb: ?al with the indicative in asser- 
tive or interrogative phrases and {a (or ha) followed 
by the subjunctive in prohibitive phrases. 

As regards the lexicon, in S numerous roots are 
encountered which belong to ancient Semitic lexical 
stock; but what is striking is the number of original 
words, original even in terms of the MSA lexicon, 
which cannot, in the present state of knowledge, be 
associated with any of the languages (African, Indian, 
European) which could have been in contact with S. 
It should only be noted that the dialect of ‘Abd 
al-Kiri has been strongly influenced in its phonetics 
and its vocabulary by the Arabic dialect of the re- 
gion of the Hadramawt, with which contact is regular 
and continuous. 

Bibliography: References to the MSALs as a 
whole are to be found in T.M. Johnstone’s art. 
mauRI. All references to S by the scholars of the 
Stidarabische Expedition of Vienna, D.H. Miiller and 
M. Bittner, are to be found in W. Leslau, Lexique 
sogotri, Paris 1938. Numerous lexical terms are also 
present in Johnstone, Mehri lexicon, London 1987. 
For works subsequent to E. Wagner (Syntax der 
Mehn-Sprache ..., Berlin 1953) and not quoted by 
Johnstone (1986), see Johnstone, The non-occurrence of 
a t- prefix in certain Socotri verbal forms, in BSOAS, 
xxxi/3 (1968); A. Lonnet and M.-Cl. Simeone- 
Senelle, La phonologie des langues sudarabiques modernes, 
in A. Kaye (ed.), The phonology of selected Asian and 
African languages, Wiesbaden 1995; V. Naumkin, 
Sokotriytsi (“The Sogotris”), Moscow 1988; idem, 
Island of the Phoenix, Reading 1993; Naumkin and 
V. Porkhomovskiy, Ocerki po etnolinguistike sokotrt 
(“Studies on Soqotri ethnolinguistics”) Moscow 1981; 
Simeone-Senelle, Récents développements des recherches sur 
les langues sudarabiques modernes, in Procs. of the Fifth 
Intemational Hamito-Semitic Congress 1987, Vienna 1991; 
eadem, Notes sur le premier vocabulaire sogotr: le Mémoire 
de Wellsted (1835), in Maténaux arabes et sudarabiques 
(MAS), n.s. 3,4 (1991, 1992); eadem, L’expresston du 
futur dans les langues sudarabiques modernes, in MAS, 
ns. 5 (1993); eadem, La négation dans les langues 
sudarabiques modernes, in MAS, nus. 6 (1994); eadem, 
Aloe and Dragon’s Blood, some medicinal and traditional 
uses on the island of Socotra, in New Arabian Studies, ii 
(1994), 186-98; eadem, Magie et pratiques thérapeutiques 
dans Vile de Sogotra: le médecin-guérisseur, in PSAS, xxv 
(1995); eadem and A. Lonnet, Lexique des noms des 
parties du corps dans les langues sudarabiques modernes, in 
MAS, 3, n.s. (1985-6, 1988-9); eadem, Lexique sogotn: 
les noms des parties du corps, in Semitc studies in honour 
of Wolf Leslau, Wiesbaden 1991, ii; eadem, Complé- 
ments @ Lexique Sogoin: les noms des parties du corps, in 
MAS, nis. 4 (1992); D. Testen, The loss of the person- 
marker in Fibbali and Socotn, in BSOAS, xlv (1992); 
University of Aden, Research Programme Socotra Island, 
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Aden 1986; E. Wagner, Der Dialekt von ‘Abd el-Kin, 

in Anthropos, xliv/2-3 (1959). 

7 (M.-CL. StMEONE-SENELLE) 

SULAHFA, Sutaura’, SuLaHFA", SuLauFiyya, pl. 
salahif (a.), feminine substantive denoting the tortoise 
or turtle in general, terrestrial as well as aquatic. 
The root s.L4,f is drawn from an ancient and uniden- 
tified language, unrelated to Arabic. Besides this clas- 
sical term and the synonyms ghaylam for the male and 
tuwama for the female, dialectal names are encoun- 
tered according to regions: thus in the Maghrib, fakrin, 
Jakir, afkar, pl. faka’ir, fakarin derived from the Berber 
ifakrin, pl. ifkar, ifkaran, in Syria and Lebanon, kurka‘a. 

I. Species. The order of Chelonians with a cara- 
pace, sulahfiyyat mudarra‘at (Greek yedavn, Latin testudo), 
comprises three families: 

A. Terrestrial Chelonians, barriyyat or chersites, includ- 
ing, in Arab countries: (1) Hermann’s tortoise (Testudo 
Hermanni); (2) The Greek or Moorish tortoise (Testudo 
graeca, mauntanica); (3) The Caspian emyde (Mauremys 
caspica), (4) The bordered tortoise (Testudo marginata); 
and (5) The Barbary tortoise (Testudo ibera). 

B. Marsh Chelonians, munka‘yyat or elodites, includ- 
ing the European cistude (Emys orbicularis). 

C. Marine Chelonians, bahryyat, including: (1) The 
lute turtle (Dermochelys coriacea), which can exceed 2 m 
in length and 500 kg in weight; (2) The caret or 
caouane turtle, Aanfa’, atiéim (Caretta caretiay; (3) The 
green turtle or true chelon, Jladj’a khadra’ (Chelonia 
mydas), and (4) The imbricated chelon, Jadj’a sahfyya 
(Chelonia imbricata). 

II. Utility. A. The shell of the tortoise, dhabl, has 
always been highly valued for the manufacture of 
combs and bracelets, masak. 

B. The carapace, bayt al-sulahfa, of large marine 
turtles is used, especially among nomads, as a cradle 
for new-born infants. It is also employed in various 
domestic functions, serving, e.g. as a basket or a basin. 
It should not be forgotten that in ancient times, this 
carapace, fitted with vibrating strings, constituted the 
original lute, “ad, ancestor of the lyre which among 
the Greeks and the Romans was attributed to 
Hermes/Mercury. 

C. The meat of certain turtles was a popular food- 
stuff, as were their eggs; consumption of these is per- 
mitted according to Kuranic law. 

Ill. Specific Properties. In a place of ice and 
intense cold, if a living tortoise is laid on its back, 
feet in the air, the atmosphere immediately becomes 
clement. The blood of the tortoise is an effective oint- 
ment for all maladies of the joints. Carrying on one’s 
person the tail of a tortoise supposedly favours 
sexual endeavours and finally, seeing a tortoise in a 
dream foretells an attractive bride, perfumed and finely 
adorned, or the acquisition of great wisdom. 

IV. Astronomy. Al-Sulahfa* is one of several names 
for the nineteenth boreal constellation of the Lyre sit- 
uated between Hercules and the Swan. The Arabic 
term has given rise, in ancient and mediaeval trea- 
tises, to the following renderings: egulhafe, agolhafe, agul- 
hafe, acothafe, agulafe, aculhaffech. 

V. Proverbial usage. Al-Damiri cites the adage 
ablad min sulahfa" “more stupid than a tortoise”, but 
it is not clear what aspect of the behaviour of this 
useful creature is supposed to justify such an assertion. 

Bibliography: Aristotle, Histoire des animaux, tr. 

J. Tricot, Paris 1957, passim; Damiri, Hayat al- 

hayawan al-kubra, Cairo 1937, ii, 24-5, s.v.; Kazwini, 

‘A@g@’ib al-makhlikat, in margins of al-Damiri (see 

above), ii, 328-9. D. Chenu, Encyclopédie d’histoire 

naturelle, Paris 1874, vol. Reptiles et poissons, 18-40; 








Amin Malouf (Amin al-Ma‘lif), Mu‘djam al-hayawan, 

An Arabic zoological Dutionary, Cairo 1932, (s.vwv.); 

A. Benhamouda, Les noms arabes des étoiles, in AIEO, 

Algers (1951), ix, 131; G. Diesener and J. Reichholf, 

Batraciens et reptiles, Paris 1986, 100-19. 

(F. Vire) 

at-SULAMI, Asi ‘Asp at-Rauman Munammap b. 
al-Husayn al-Azdi al-Sulami al-Naysabiri, important 
Suff hagiographer and Kur’4n commenta- 
tor. He was born at Nishapiir (Naysabir) in 325/937 
or 330/942 and died in the same city in 412/1021. 
He belonged to the tribe of the Azd on his father’s 
side and to that of the Sulaym on his mother’s. When 
al-Sulami’s father left Nishapiir to settle at Mecca, al- 
Sulami’s education was entrusted to his maternal 
grandfather, Abi ‘Amr Isma‘il b. Nudjayd (d. 366/ 
976-7), who was a disciple of Abu ‘Uthman al-Hiri 
(d. 298/910), a Shafi‘T scholar of fadith and an adher- 
ent of the ascetic tradition of Nishapir. Al-Sulami 
received a teaching certificate (idjaza) from the Hanafi 
Abii Sahl al-Su‘laki (296-369/909-80) and, some time 
after 340/951, the Safi cloak (khirka) from the Shafi‘r 
Abu ’l-Kasim al-Nasrabadhi (d. 367/977-8) who, some 
ten years before in 330/942, had become a Siifi at 
the hands of Abi Bakr al-Shibli [¢.v.] at Baghdad. 

An avid student of hadith, al-Sulami travelled widely 
throughout Khurasan and ‘Irak in search of knowl- 
edge, visiting Marw and Baghdad for extended periods 
of time. He travelled as far as the Hidjaz, but appar- 
ently visited neither Syria nor Egypt. His travels cli- 
maxed in a pilgrimage to Mecca, performed in 366/ 
976 in the company of al-Nasrabadhi, who died shortly 
after the Pilgrimage. When al-Sulami returned to 
Nishapir about 368/977-8, his teacher Isma‘il b. 
Nudjayd had passed away, leaving him his extensive 
library. This library became the centre of the small 
Sif lodge (duwayra) which al-Sulami established in his 
quarter of the town, the szkkat al-Nawand. There he 
spent the remaining forty years of his life as a resi- 
dent scholar, probably visiting Baghdad on a number 
of occasions. By his later years, he had become highly 
respected throughout Khurasan as a Shafi‘? man of 
learning. and an author of Safi manuals. 

Al-Sulami was a prolific author who eventually 
employed his future biographer, Abi Sa‘id Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali al-Khashshab (381-456/991-1064), as his 
attendant and scribe. He composed the long list of 
his works, amounting to more than a hundred titles, 
over a period of some fifty years from about 360/970 
onwards. Some thirty of his works are known to be 
extant in manuscript, many have appeared in print. 
These writings may be divided into three main cate- 
gories: Sufi hagiographies, Safi commentaries on the 
Kur’an, and treatises on Sifi traditions and customs. 
Each of these categories appears to be represented by 
a major work. 

The substantial Ta’rkh al-Safyya, listing the biogra- 
phies of a thousand Siifis, is known only through 
extracts incorporated in later sources. It was proba- 
bly an amplified version of the Ta’rkh of Abi Bakr 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Badjali, known as Ibn 
Shadhan al-Razi, who died in 376/986 at Nishapir. 
The Tabakat al-sifiyya (ed. J. Pedersen, Leiden 1960, 
and N. Shariba, Cairo 1969) is a shorter version, 
listing summary biographies of 105 Sifis with selec- 
tions of their sayings. The writings of al-Sulami on 
Siff traditions and customs, often referred to as Sunan 
al-siifiyya, are lost today. Extracts of its contents were 
integrated into the major works of Aba Bakr Ahmad 
b. al-Husayn al-Bayhaki (d. 458/1066). Judging by 
these extracts, al-Sulami’s Sunan probably resembled 
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a variety of minor treatises on Siafi practices. His 
principal commentary on the Kur’an, Haka’ik al-tafsir, 
is a voluminous work which still awaits publication 
as a whole, although extracts of it have been pub- 
lished by Massignon and Nwyia. Some time after the 
completion of the Haka’ik al-tafsir, al-Sulami wrote a 
separate Kuran commentary entitled 2iyadat haka’ik 
al-tafsir (ed. G. Bowering, Beirut 1995), an appendix 
to the former extant in a unique manuscript. This 
work was compiled some time after 370/980, the date 
by which, in all probability, the Haka’ik al-tafsir had 
been completed. Significant portions of both Kuran 
commentaries were integrated into the ‘Ara’is al-bayan 
St hak@ ik al-Kurdn (2 vols., Cawnpore 1301/1884) of 
Abii Muhammad Rizbihan al-Bakit (d. 606/1209). 
Bibliography: For al-Sulami’s life and work, see 
Sezgin, GAS, i, 671-4; the introds. to the editions 
of Sulami, Tabakat al-siifiyya; 8. Ates, Stilemi ve tasav- 
vuft tefsin, Istanbul 1969; G. Béwering, The Qur'an 
commentary of Al-Sulami, in W.B. Hallaq and D.P. 
Little (eds.), Islamic studies presented to Charles J. Adams, 
Leiden 1991, 41-56; idem, The minor Quran com- 
mentary of Abii ‘Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad b. al-Husayn 
as-Sulami (d. 412/1021), Beirut 1995; idem, The major 
sources of Sulami’s minor Qur’Gn commentary, in Onens 
(1995). Extracts from Sulami’s Haka’ik al-tafsir were 
published by L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du 
lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 1922, 
21968, 359-412; P. Nwyia, Le Tafsir mystique attribué 
a Gafar Sadig, in MUSJ, xliii (1968), 181-230, repr. 
in ‘Ali Zay‘ar, al-Tajfsir al-suft li ‘l-Kuran “nd al- 
Sadik, Beirut 1979, 125-212; P. Nwyia, Sentences de 
Nuri citées par Sulami dans Haga’ iq al-Tafsir, in MUSF, 
xliv (1968), 145-7; idem, Trois euvres inédites de mys- 
tiques musulmans, Beirut 1973, 23-182. The items of 
Ibn ‘Ata”s Kur’4n commentary included in Sulami’s 
Haka’ ik al-tafiir have been tr. into German with 
introd. by R. Gramlich, Abu 7-‘Abbas 6. ‘Ata: Suft 
und Koranausleger, Stuttgart 1995. Minor works attrib- 
uted to Sulami known to have appeared in print: 
Risdlat al-malamatiyya (ed. Abu *I-‘Ala? al-‘Afifi, Cairo 
1364/1945); Kitab al-Arba‘in fi ’l-tasawwuf, Haydara- 
bad 1369/1950; Kitab Adab al-suhba, ed. MJ. Kister, 
Jerusalem 1954; ed. Yusuf ‘Alt Badyawi, Beirut 
1410/1990; Djawami‘ adab al-siifryya, ed. E. Kohlberg, 
Jerusalem 1976; ‘Uyiib al-nafs wa-mudawatuha, ed. 
idem, Jerusalem 1976; ed. Madjdi Fathi al-Sayyid, 
Tanta 1410/1990; Kitab al-Futuwwa, ed. S. Ates, 
Ankara 1397/1977; cf. also F. Taeschner, in Studia 
Orientalia F. Pedersen septagenario, Copenhagen 1953, 
340-51; al-Mukaddima fi ‘l-tasawwuf wa-hakikatth, ed. 
Yisuf Zaydan, Cairo 1408/1978; ed. Husayn Amin, 
Baghdad 1984; Manahidj al-Gnfin, ed. Kohlberg, in 
GSAL, i (1979), 19-39; Manahiq; al-‘anfin, Daradjat al- 
mu‘amalat, Djawami‘ adab al-siifiyya, al-Mukaddima fi 
‘-tasawwuf, Bayan ahwal al-sifiyya, Masala daradjat 
al-sadikin, Sulik al-Grfin, Nasim al-arwah, Bayan zalal 
al-fukara’, ed. S. Ates, in Tis‘a hutub h-Abi ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Muhammad 6. al-Husayn 6. Misa al-Sulami, 
Ankara 1401/1981, 1-212; Svat al-dhakrin wa 1l- 
mutafakkirin, ed. Abi Mahfiz al-Karim al-Ma‘siimi, 
in Madjallat al-madjma‘ al-“lmi: al-hindi, ix (1404/1984); 
Usil al-malamatiyya wa-ghalatat al-sifiyya, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Fattah Ahmad al-Fawi Mahmiid, Cairo 1405/ 
1985; Daradjat al-mu‘Gmalat, ed. Ahmad Tahiri ‘Iraki, 
Tehran 1369; Nasim al-arwah, ed. idem, Tehran 
1372; Kitab kalam al-Shafi't fi “l-tasawwuf, ed. idem, 
Tehran 1372; Kitab al-Sama ed. N. Pirdjawadi, 
Tehran 1372; Dhikr al-niswa al-muta‘abbidat al-sifyyat, 
ed, ‘Iraki, Cairo 1413/1993. Many of these minor 
works of al-Sulami are being reprinted collectively 








in N, Pardjawadi (ed.), Madjmii‘a-yi dthar-i Aba ‘Abd 

al-Rahman Sulami, i, Tehran 1369; ii, Tehran 1372; 

ii, Tehran, forthcoming. (G. Bowerinc) 

aL-SULAMI, ‘Izz at-Dtn ‘Asp ar-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd 
al-Salam b. Abi ‘l-Kasim b. al-Hasan al-Dimashki, 
Sultan al-Ulama’, Abu Muhammad, Shafi‘iT jurist 
who was born in Damascus in 577/1181-2 (or 578) 
and died in Cairo 10 Djumada I 660/1 April 1262. 

The scion of a modest family originally from North 
Africa (al-Isnawi, Tabakat al-shafyya, Beirut 1987, ii, 
84), ‘Izz al-Din al-Sulami “the Damascene” was the 
leading Shafi‘i authority of his generation, the major- 
ity of biographers attributing to him the status of 
mudjtahid, a distinction not often awarded at this time 
(according to al-Suyiti, quoting Ibn Kathir, at the 
end of his life al-Sulami regarded himself as an 
“absolute” mudjtahid whose judicial opinions were no 
longer tied to any constituted school, see Husn al- 
muhadara, Cairo 1968, i, 315 and idem, Kitab al-Radd 
‘ala man akhlada ila ’l-ard, Beirut 1983, 76, 193). 

In Damascus, in terms of law (fikh [9.v.]), his masters 
were Fakhr al-Din Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 620/1223)—the 
Banii ‘Asakir were one of the most prestigious scholarly 
families of Shafi‘t and Ash‘ari persuasion in Damas- 
cus—and the kdadi Djamal al-Din b. al-Harastani 
(d. 614/1217) while Sayf al-Din al-Amidi (d. 631/1233) 
instructed him in the usil, this meaning either the 
methodology of law (usil al-ftkh [q.v.}) or theology (‘im 
al-kalam [q.v.}) or both (the term usi/ can denote either 
of these two disciplines and al-Amidi was an eminent 
exponent of both of them). 

A Shafi‘i jurist and Ash‘art theologian—this latter 
tendency caused serious tension between him and the 
Ayyiibid sovereign al-Ashraf Misi who was, if al- 
Subki is to be believed, won over by the doctrines 
of the Damascus Hanbalis (see Tabakat al-shafityya al- 
kubra, Cairo n.d., viii, 218-29) where his profession of 
faith is reproduced)—al-Sulami also took a very close 
interest in Sifism, becoming a convert to it under 
the influence of Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/ 
1234), author of ‘Awanf al-ma‘arif. In Egypt, where he 
spent the last twenty years of his life, ‘Izz al-Din 
was a frequent visitor to Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhilf 
(d. 656/1258) and the latter’s “successor” (khalifa), 
Abu ’1-‘Abbas al-Murst (d. 685/1287), and he read- 
ily attended sessions of sama‘ [q.v.], organised by Siifis 
but denounced by most of the other jurists. The pro- 
found influence of Siifism on the “juridico-spiritual” 
thought of al-Sulami is furthermore illustrated, as al- 
Subki acknowledges, in his master-work al-Kawa‘d al- 
kubra (published under the title Kawa%d al-ahkam ft 
masalth al-anam, 2 vols. in 1, Cairo 1934; another ed., 
Cairo 1968), in which, in particular, he considers “dis- 
course on the detailed questions of Siifism” (al-kalam 
Ji dak@ tk al-tasawwuf) to be a “laudable innovation” 
(bid‘a mandiiba) (ed. Cairo 1934, ii, 173). Similarly, the 
identification of the notions of #htiyat—the “prudence” 
in legal matters characteristic of the Shafi‘? school— 
and of wara—the “spirit of scruple” advocated in so- 
called “sober” Siifism—practised by al-Sulami in the 
same book (ii, 14) is an eloquent expression of the 
pertinence of Safi doctrines for judicial theory. His 
affirmation (ii, 199), according to which the genuinely 
spiritual mission of prophecy (al-nubuwwa) takes preced- 
ence over its legislative function (al-irsa/) betrays the 
same influence. This is in fact a fairly typical feature 
of a major trend in the legal thinking of the time, 
and al-Sulami’s work is just one of its representatives. 
His more strictly judicial thinking is centred around 
the notion of “the interest of the community” (al- 
masalih) which is, likewise, scarcely original for its time. 
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His extensive reputation, his popularity during his 
lifetime and his posthumous renown, the “Sultan of 
the scholars” (sulin al-‘ulama’), the nickname given to 
him by Ibn Dakik al-‘Id (d. 702/1302), his most emi- 
nent pupil—all of these owe less to the quality of his 
bibliography or to the originality of his thought than 
to his exemplary life, to his militancy placed exclu- 
sively at the service of the community, to his inde- 
pendence in dealing with political authorities—“he 
avoided praising kings, rather, he lectured them” (Ibn 
Kadi al-Dimashki, Tabakat al-shafiyya, Beirut 1987, 
i, 441)—and the zeal with which he conformed to 
what he regarded as the most important mission of 
the scholar in society, sc. to command the good and 
to forbid the reprehensible (al-amr bi ‘l-ma‘rif wa 
‘L-nahy ‘an al-munkar). It is definitely this image of the 
militant sage which accounts for the renewed popu- 
larity of ‘Izz al-Din al-Sulamf and of his works in 
the contemporary Arabo-Muslim world (in Damascus, 
Cairo and Beirut, editions of his texts have prolifer- 
ated in recent years). 

Thus the biographers pay particular attention to 
various episodes in the life of ‘Izz al-Din. In Damas- 
cus, while he was officially responsible for preaching 
the sermon (al-khutba) at the Friday mosque of the 
Umayyads, he abolished “numerous innovations intro- 
duced by preachers” (dressing in black, preaching in 
verse, etc.; Ibn Kadi al-Dimashki, op. ct.). When, in 
638/1240, the Ayyibid al-Salih Isma‘il, then ruler of 
Damascus, made an alliance with the Frankish invaders 
against the Ayyibid ruler in Cairo, and ceded to 
them towns, fortresses and territories in exchange for 
their aid (see al-Makin b. al-‘Amid, Chronique des Ayyou- 
bides, Paris 1994, 71-3), in the course of one of his 
sermons ‘Izz al-Din expressed his courageous and pub- 
lic opposition to the policies of al-Salih, who had him 
imprisoned. It was on this occasion that ‘Izz al-Din, 
having been released (very quickly) from detention, 
decided to leave Syria and make his way to Egypt. 
He was accompanied by the eminent Maliki jurist 
Djamal al-Din ‘Uthm4n Ibn al-Hadjib (d. 646/1248) 
who had supported him in Damascus; both men set- 
tled permanently in Egypt. 

It seems that he was well received by al-Malik 
al-Sahih Nadjm al-Din Ayyitb (r. 637-47/1240-9). He 
was appointed preacher and fadi at the great mosque 
of ‘Amr b. al-‘As in Fustat, but before long his in- 
transigence in dealings with the political authorities 
and especially with military élites of servile origin— 
apparently ‘Izz al-Din refused to recognise them as 
of free status (ahrar) and for this reason would not 
validate any of their transactions (al-Subki, op. cit., 
viii, 216-17)—led him into difficulties. Feeling himself 
incapable of performing his functions correctly and 
independently, he preferred to resign voluntarily, and 
nobody pressed him to reconsider this decision. 

‘Izz al-Din then undertook a career as a teacher 
of Shafi't law at the Salihiyya, a college founded in 
the heart of Cairo by al-Malik al-Salih which had then 
barely been completed and which was, in Egypt, the 
first establishment providing instruction in the four 
rites (see K.A.C. Cresswell, in BIFAO, xxi, 33-4). The 
biographers indicate that he was the first to teach 
Kuranic commentary in Egypt (al-Suyati, op. cit., i, 
315; he composed a brief tefsir which has not sur- 
vived). Furthermore, it was with his customary zeal— 
a little too much for the taste of al-Isnawi—that he 
continued, as muji7, to pursue his mission of the scholar 
closely involved in issues concerning the community. 
The biographers refer to two compilations of his judi- 
cial decisions: al-Fatéwa al-mawsiliyya and al-Fatdwa al- 





misriyya (1987 Bulak ed. of a work intitled Fatéwa 
Sultan al-‘ulama’ al-‘Izz b. ‘Abd al-Salam). 

Besides the above-mentioned al-Kawé%d al-kubra, in 
which he was largely inspired by the Shu‘ab al-iman 
of al-Bayhaki (d. 458/1066) and of which he com- 
posed a summary (al-Fawda’id fi tkhtisar al-makasid al- 
musamma hi ‘l-Kawa‘d al-sughra, Cairo 1988), al-Sulami 
is the author of a Madjaz al-Kur’an which earned a 
certain notoriety (KX. al-Ishara da ‘ligaz ft bad anwa‘ 
al-madjaz, Cairo 1896) and which he also abridged. 
Other texts attributed to al-Sulami have been pub- 
lished under titles which do not correspond to those 
mentioned by his early biographers (see for example 
al-Subki, op. ci, viii, 247-8). 

One of al-Sulami’s sons, ‘Abd al-Latif (d. 695/1296 
in Cairo), was also a jurist (see al-Subki, of. cit., viii, 
312) and seems to have composed a biography (sa) 
of his father, claimed by al-Subki as direct inspira- 
tion for the long article devoted to al-Sulami in his 
Tabakat. 

Bibliography: A very characteristic member of 
the intellectual élite in post-classical Sunni Islam, 
‘Izz al-Din al-Sulami definitely deserves the dis- 
tinction of a separate monograph. In addition to 
works cited in the article, the following of his texts 
have been published: Hall al-rumiiz wa-mafatih al- 
kuniiz, Cairo 1899; al-Fawa’id fi mushkil al-Kur’an, 
Kuwait 1967; Masa’ il al-tarika fi ‘lm al-hakika, Cairo 
1904; Nudq al-kalam fi nush al-Imam, Cairo 1991. 

(E. CHaumontT) 

SULAWESI, formerly Celebes [9.v.], sometimes 
Selebessi, derived from sula best, iron knife or kris (?), 
one of the four biggest islands in Indonesia, 
stretching from 4° N. to 7° S. and 118° to 126° E. 
The island consists of four major peninsulas, linked 
together by a central part. Administratively, it is divided 
into four provinces: South, Southeast, Central and 
North Sulawesi. Its population comprises a number 
of ethnically and linguistically quite different tribes. 
While the seven tribes of Minahasa (northern tip of 
the island) and the Toraja (northern part of South 
Sulawesi) predominantly, and the people of Central 
Sulawesi to a large extent, became Christians, Islam 
became the decisive religious factor in most of the 
other areas, except some parts of the interior where 
traditional religions still survive. 

Makassar [9.v.], situated in South Sulawesi, was the 
most powerful sultanate on the island. The forceful 
Islamisation of the neighbouring Buginese kingdoms, 
which started immediately after the two Makassarese 
kingdoms Gowa and Tallo” united themselves after their 
Islamisation was completed in 1607, resulted in an 
enduring enmity with Bone, the greatest Buginese king- 
dom. In 1660, a member of the royal family of Bone 
who became famous as Arung Palakka (d. 1696), raised 
an abortive rebellion against the sultan of Makassar. 
After his defeat he fled with his followers to Java and 
asked the Dutch East Indies Company (VOC) for 
shelter. When the Dutch, on their part, launched their 
fina] attack against Makassar in 1667-9, Arung Palakka 
came to their help and brought Makassarese rule over 
the Buginese kingdoms to an end and likewise its 
suzerainty over other kingdoms in the region like Sum- 
bawa [see suNDA IsLANDs], Buton and Manado (in the 
north of Sulawesi). In 1672, Arung Palakka became 
king of Bone. 

The expansionist zeal of Makassar after its Islamisa- 
tion had strained relations with the sultanate of Ternate 
which, since its ruler had gone over to Islam in 1490, 
had established its own sphere of influence over most 
of the spice islands, including the southern Moluccas 
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with Amboina, and the eastern and southeastern parts 
of Sulawesi. There, on the island of Buton and its 
twin island Muna off the southern shores of South- 
east Sulawesi, a small sultanate had emerged. In 1542 
the sixth raqja (king) of Buton, Sultan Murhum, was 
converted to Islam, influenced by an Arab teacher 
named ‘Abd al-Wahid from Gudjarat. His dynasty 
had apparently assumed power at the beginning of the 
15th century and had close relations with the Hindu- 
Javanese kingdom of Majapahit, from where Hinduism 
was introduced to Buton. When Majapahit was Isla- 
mised early in the 16th century, many Hindu noble- 
men and scholars sought refuge in Buton. This explains 
the heavy resistance by them and the native people 
against their forcible conversion to Islam. However, 
many pre-Islamic beliefs were continued after this con- 
version, and Islam itself was understood according to 
its Safi tradition. To this effect, relations must have 
been established with Aceh [see aTyEH], the cradle of 
Malay tasawwuf in the archipelago, and with Java [see 
pjAwa, and also mnponEsia]. A constitution of the sul- 
tanate, promulgated during the reign of the fourth 
sultan La Elangi (1578-1615), with the help of a divine 
named Sharif Muhammad, was based on the notion 
of the “seven worlds”, or “levels” (Mal. martabat tujuh). 
Politically, Buton had accepted the sultanate of Ternate 
as overlord, and it resented the aggressive expansion 
of Makassar. A Makassarese expedition in 1666 of 
roughly 15,000 men against Buton to protect their 
interests there against the Dutch, was destroyed by 
the VOC and their ally, Arung Palakka, and was thus 
one of the preludes to the final attack on Makassar 
itself. The sultanate of Buton was, like the other sultan- 
ates still existing (with the exception of Yogyakarta), 
abolished after the Republic of Indonesia was pro- 
claimed. 

After the defeat of Makassar, the VOC finally 
implemented rigorously its policy of a trade monop- 
oly in the Eastern islands and ordered all clove trees 
to be cut down except those on Amboina. As a result, 
poverty spread among the people, and particularly the 
Makassarese merchants, additionally hit by Arung 
Palakka’s raids, whilst Buginese sailors and traders lost 
their incomes and moved in great numbers to other 
areas or contributed decisively to a new tide of piracy. 
Many of them settled down in Gorontalo on the north- 
ern peninsula of Sulawesi and became active, too, in 
the promotion of Islam, which soon spread to the 
neighbouring principality of Bolaang-Mongondow. 

In Manado, the Portuguese allies of Makassar were 
driven away, and the Spaniards withdrew to the 
Philippines. Thus Minahasa became an open field for 
Christian missions. Because of its relative secure sit- 
uation, however, the Dutch used it also as place to 
resettle Muslim rebels from other islands, especially 
during the 19th century. Famous among them was 
Kyai Mojo, the spiritual adviser of Prince Diponegoro 
who initiated the “Java War” (1825-30). The Kyai 
and some of his followers were resettled near Tondano 
lake and founded there Kampung Jawa Tondano. 

Later on, other exiled Muslims were added to their 
community which until now maintains its “Malay” 
Islamic identity. Prince Diponegoro himself was exiled 
to Makassar (Ujung Pandang), where he died in 1855; 
his tomb still attracts many pious visitors. Also, Imam 
Bonjol, one of the famous leaders of the Padri [9.v.] 
War in West Sumatra (1821-37) found himself exiled 
to a village at the outskirts of Manado where he, too, 
established a Muslim community which until now has 
preserved its Islamic character amidst a predominantly 
Christian neighbourhood. 








After the independence of Indonesia was acknowl- 
edged by the Dutch in December 1949 and the Repub- 
lican government under Soekarno began restructuring 
the state, South Sulawesi became the scene of one of 
the different Darul-Islam rebellions which shook Indo- 
nesia for many years. This one was led 1950-65 by 
Kahar Muzakkar, a Buginese who had received religious 
training in the Mu‘allimin college of the Muhamma- 
diyah, an Indonesian “modernist” Islamic organisation 
in the tradition of the Salafiyya, in Solo, and who 
had served in the Indonesian armed forces. In spite 
of the many atrocities committed during its campaigns 
against both Muslims and non-Muslims, this Darul- 
Islam movement needs careful analysis also in order 
to understand its real roots and the intentions of its 
leader against the background of the special charac- 
ter of Islam as maintained by the Buginese (see Barbara 
S. Harvey, 1989 in Bibl). 

Bibliography: T. Babcock, Muslim Minahasans 
with roots in Fava: the people of Kampung Jawa Tondano, 
in Indonesia, no. 32 (Oct. 1988), 74 ff; Barbara 
S. Harvey, Pemberontakan Kahar Muzakkar. Dani tra- 
dist ke DI/ TI, Jakarta 1989 (taken from her diss, 
Cornell Univ. 1974, Tradition, Islam and rebellion. South 
Sulawesi 1950-1965); J.W. Schoorl, Belief in reincar- 
nation on Buton, S.E. Sulawesi, Indonesia, in BKI, cxli 
(1985), 103-34 (see bibl.) (O. ScHuMANN) 
SULAYB, the generic and proper name of a tribal 

group in the northern half of the Arabian 
peninsula and in the adjacent deserts to the 
north in what are now Jordan, Syria and ‘Irak. Sulayb 
seems to be a diminutive form, as often, found with 
a contemptuous meaning, sing. Sulabi, colloquially 
Slebi. They are one of the Hutaym tribes, often 
described as pariahs, as also such gypsy groups as the 
Nawar. For lists of their subsections, their living areas, 
etc. see Musil, Arabia deserta, 231; French Government 
in Syria, Les tribus nomades et semi-nomades, 71; von 
Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, iv, 150; ET art. Sulaib. 

The reasons for their low status centre around occu- 
pation, political independence and origin. Each affects 
the others and they are, to some degree, inter-depend- 
ent. The distinctions drawn between Sulayb and other 
Hutaym and Bedouin distance the two categories on 
the basis that the Bedouin provide their own security 
and are independent, while the Hutaym are not able 
to do this and buy security from the Bedouin. Different © 
authorities, whether western scholars or Arab tribal 
experts, emphasise one area or another as the fun- 
damental ground for seeing the Sulayb as distinct, 
sometimes to the extent that Sulayb are seen as non- 
Arab in origin. The more exotic behaviour and on- 
gins attributed to the Sulayb thus parallel their ascribed 
social position. 

The Sulayb call themselves Awlad Salibr or Awlad 
Ghanim; the Bedouin use Sulayb, Sulabba or Sulban. 
Earlier derivations of the Sulayb from Sabaean or 
Christian (sometimes Crusader) origins have been 
refuted by Caskel (in von Oppenheim, op. ci, 148), 
who sees Sulayb as a classificatory term for widely- 
spread groups of different origins, those of al-Hasa 
coming from southern Persia between the end of the 
13th and the 15th century, while those of Syria and 
western Arabia may be the descendants of groups 
defeated by Wahhabis, following a suggestion by 
Rousseau or by “fanatical Bedouin”. Butler suggested 
they are aboriginal inhabitants. 

Arab tribesmen see the Sulayb as without geneal- 
ogy, and sometimes as probably unbelievers or Jews 
(Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i, 326), but usually as Arabs. 
Some Sulayb told Doughty that they did not know 
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their lineage, others that the name of their ancestor 
was M‘aybr. At Meda’in Salih, Doughty met a Sulayb 
family from Wadjh who said that they were formerly 
Bedouin with herds and villages who had become 
weak and, in order to live, had taken up smithing 
and hunting. 

The Sulayb spread over the northern half of the 
Arabian peninsula, roughly from Medina to Riyad 
and as far north as Aleppo and Mawsil. Dickson, The 
Arab of the desert, 515, says that Sulayb had large set- 
tlements with their own headmen outside Kuwait town 
and Zubayr. The desert-dwelling Sulayb lived among 
the tribes on friendly terms. 

Musil describes Sulayb social organisation, which 
has a subdivision into clans, called @/, like the Bedouin 
beni. The ahi is the vengeance group, while the @ a 
is the ensemble of man, woman and children living 
in one tent. Each Sulaybr af! paid its Bedouin an 
agreed sum for protection, and the tribe appointed 
one or more “brothers” who compensated its Sulayb 
for property taken from them by other tribesmen. 
Musil, op. cit., 231-3, gives a list of the “brothers” of 
the Sulayb in northern Arabia. Each Sulayb section 
had a chief, some of whom, according to Dickson, 
owned large flocks and herds of camels and were up 
to a point respected. 

The distinction between Bedouin and Hutaym, 
including Sulayb, was epitomised in that no Bedouin 
would marry from the Hutaym, because the Hutaym 
bought protection, and therefore were not independ- 
ent. They had honour, according to Musil, “as white 
as that of the Rwala, but were not held in esteem”; 
this was recently reiterated by a Rweli. Sulayb would 
not marry a slave or a smith; they were free, whereas 
slaves and smiths were not. 

The Sulayb have often been characterised (see 
Caskel, in op. cit., 103-11) as following despised occu- 
pations, like other Hutaym, but in their case, as con- 
centrating almost exclusively outside herding; as 
hunters, as wood, metal and leather workers, and as 
doctors of animals and people, as professional poets 
and musicians, as fortune tellers and makers of witch- 
craft potions, as scouts for pasture and hunting, and 
as noted breeders of donkeys sold in Baghdad and 
Damascus (Musil, op. cit., 269). Some occupations were 
seasonal, and some geographically limited, like gazelle 
hunting in eastern Syria. Sulayb also herded camels, 
sheep, goats, just as Bedouin hunt, work in metal, 
wood and leather, compose poems and tell fortunes on 
occasions. The difference was that the Sulayb, in addi- 
tion to supplying their own needs, worked for profit. 

The Bedouin respected the Sulayb for their knowl- 
edge of the inner deserts, referring to them as peo- 
ple who could live in regions where the Bedouin with 
their camels cannot subsist in a particular year, but 
where the Sulayb can with their donkeys and goats. 
Doughty remarked the Sulayb were called el-Khlia or 
“the desolate” because they lived apart from each 
other, and that the Bedouin used the same term of 
themselves when they camped on their own. The Su- 
layb were able to use the inner desert in the summers 
because of their knowledge of small wells and their 
hunting skills. Doughty quoted the Bedouin as saying 
that the Sulayb “are like herdsmen of the wild game”. 
Musil reported that families of Sulayb owned partic- 
ular valleys and slopes of the desert, and that the 
family of a young man gave a portion of their prop- 
erty to the father or brother of his bride, which was 
then hunted on only by his wife’s father and broth- 
ers. This expert knowledge meant that Sulayb were 
hired by Bedouin as finders of pasture, as guides on 











long-distance raids, and for finding men lost on raids. 

The Sulayb were unique in being outside the raid- 
ing economy of the Arabian peninsula; other Hutaym 
groups did raid. The Sulayb, because of their knowl- 
edge of the desert, provided rescue services, and were 
a protected neutral group, whose security was rarely 
contravened. 

Many authors from Burckhardt to Musil and von 
Oppenheim, comment on the appearance and cus- 
toms of the Sulayb, especially the wearing of gazelle- 
skin smocks and cloaks, on their gazelle-skin tents and 
dancing (Dickson, of. cit., 518-20: Montagne, Contes 
poétiques bédouins, 98). Most Sulayb dances are com- 
mon to those seen among other tribes; the dancing 
of men and women together, described by Dickson 
and said to be considered disgraceful, is not unknown. 

Musil mentioned that the Sulayb “worship the enor- 
mous boulder of al-Weli abu Ruzuma” in the Syrian 
desert. Dickson reported that the Sulayb “are said to 
be Muslim, but few pray properly.” Commonly 
assumed to be unbelievers, they suffered Wahhabr 
raids, with a notorious massacre in the Wadi ‘Ar‘ar. 

After the suppression of the Ikhwan rebellion by 
Ibn Su‘td, the Sulayb were compensated. By 1937, 
the Sulayb could enrol in the ‘Iraki Army and Police, 
where they had a high reputation as trackers. By the 
Second World War, they were enrolling in the Kuwaiti 
Army and Police. With the diminution of game, the 
decline of camel-herding and increased participation 
by the Bedouin in national economies, the Sulayb 
have also changed their methods of livelihood. Some 
herd their own camels, sheep and goats; others work 
as shepherds for Bedouin owners or in the oil com- 
panies and service industries of the new towns along 
the pipe-lines. Some have urban properties and live 
from rents or other investments; while others are now 
employed as teachers, accountants, security personnel 
and other mainstream occupations. Some continue to 
practise particular types of traditional medicine. In ca, 
1990, the term Sulayb was formally abandoned as a 
social category in Saudi Arabia; some assumed the 
identity of the tribes with whom their section had 
been associated, but many continue to call themselves 
Sulayb. 
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(W. and Fipeniry Lancaster) 

SULAYHIDS, an Isma‘ili dynasty ruling 
over much of the southern highlands and 
Tihama [g.v.] region of the Yemen between 
the years 439-532/1047-1138 approximately. 
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1. History. Firstly, a word should be said about 
sources. Isma‘ili sources have in the past always been 
difficult of access and we still suffer from their gen- 
eral policy of secrecy in this matter. Still a major 
source is ‘Umara’s Ta’rikh al-Yaman (the author died 
in 569/1174) and the best edition of it remains Kay’s 
(see Bibl. below). The work is scarcely ideal, however; 
the author, writing for the high officials of the Fatimid 
caliph in Cairo (see Kay, 1, and H. Derenbourg, 
“Oumara du Yémen, sa vie et son euvre, PELOV, IV‘ série, 
x-xi, Paris 1897-1904, 92-3), produces a confused 
account in which dates in particular are often lack- 
ing. He also appears to have known little of the inter- 
nal affairs of the Isma‘ili dawa in the Yemen (see 
MLL. Bates, Notes on some Ismaili coins from Yemen, in 
ANS Museum Notes, xviii [1972], 149-62, 150). We are 
fortunate, however, to have available al-Hamdani’s al- 
Sulayhiyyin (see Bibl.), for the author was able to draw 
on mediaeval Isma‘ilt sources not available to other 
scholars. 

The period of Sulayhid history in the Yemen can 
be divided into two: the San‘a’ years, 439-80/1047- 
87 approximately, and those of Dhi Djibla, 480- 
532/1087-1138. The founder of the dynasty, ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al-Sulayhi, came from the mountain- 
ous region of Haraz to the south-west of San‘a’ and ap- 
pears to have had an orthodox Shafi‘t upbringing, 
but at a young age in the early years of the 5th/11th 
century, he was befriended by the Fatimid da‘ in the 
Yemen, Sulaym4n b. ‘Abd Allah al-Zawahi. The latter, 
it seems, gradually taught his friend, ‘Alt b. Muham- 
mad, the doctrines of the Isma‘ili cause and eventu- 
ally appointed him to the rank of Khalifa within the 
da‘wa. The sources differ concerning the date, but it 
was probably in 439/1047 that ‘Al? rose to arms 
on Djabal Maswar in his native Haraz region. He 
marched on through the Hadir area between Haraz 
and San‘a’. In the latter he fought off Zaydr [see 
zayDiyya] and Sunni Nadjahid [see napjAEDs] armies. 
By 455/1063 he was in control of the whole of the 
south of the Yemen below San‘a’? and the capital 
itself. He appointed governors in Tihama, al-Djanad, 
near Ta‘izz, and al-Ta‘kar, a massive mountain for- 
tress in the southern highlands near Ibb. Suddenly 
the sources fall silent. We are not even sure of the 
date of ‘Ali’s death, 459/1066 or 473/1080. At any 
rate, he was murdered by the Nadjahid ruler Sa‘id 
al-Ahwal in al-Mahdjam in northern Tihama and his 
wife Asma was taken captive. 

‘Alt was succeeded by his son, al-Mukarram Ahmad. 
Confident after their killing of ‘Alt and taking cap- 
tive of his wife, the Nadjahids were able to recover 
much land previously controlled by them in Tihama 
and they even pressed the Sulayhids hard in their 
strongholds of Haraz and al-Ta‘kar. It is quite pos- 
sible that at this time Sulayhid territory was reduced 
to the San‘a’ area. In 460/1068 al-Mukarram Ahmad 
succeeded in rescuing his mother from the grasp of 
the Nadjahids, and his Sulayhid armies began to fight 
back on all sides. 

Once again we slip into a confused period of Sulay- 
hid history. In 461/1069 al-Mukarram Ahmad mar- 
ried a lady who was to become renowned even outside 
the country, al-Sayyida Arwa bt. Ahmad. In either 
467/1074 or 479/1086 he handed over the affairs of 
state to his wife, who had borne him four children. 
Perhaps in 480/1087, Arwa renounced San‘a’ as the 
capital of the Sulayhid state and left for a small town, 
founded in 459/1066, which lay beneath the tower- 
ing mountain of al-Ta‘kar in the southern highlands. 
Thus begins a period of rule by the Sulayhids from 








Dhii Djibla, a period of some brilliance, presided over 
by the famous Yemeni queen Arwa bt. Ahmad, Bilkis 
al-Sughra as she is known in Yemeni tradition. 

The Dhii Djibla phase of the history of the Sulayhids 
is very much the history of Arwa bt. Ahmad herself 
and her henchmen. The town was only about twenty 
years old when she arrived with her followers, and 
we are told that she converted the original palace 
into a mosque. The @a@mi‘ can still be seen to this 
day and the tomb of the queen is still preserved in 
it (see R. Lewcock and G.R. Smith, Two early mosques 
in the Yemen: a preliminary report, in AARP, iv [1973], 
117-30). To replace the original palace Arwa built a 
new one, a grand building called Dar al-‘Izz, which, 
if it is not the same construction as the present-day 
palace in the town, is probably on the same site and 
its original building materials provided those of the 
present structure. 

The queen appointed three state officials. The first, 
Saba’ b. Ahmad, was famed for his fierce hostility 
towards the Nadjahids, against whom he fought with 
great vigour. Although he married Arwa after the death 
of al-Mukarram Ahmad, he never appears to have suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to consummate the marriage. 

The second, another strongly loyal supporter, was 
al-Mufaddal b. Abi ’l-Barakat, the lord of al-Ta‘kar, 
the lofty stronghold to the south of Dhi Djibla to 
which reference has already been made. He had orig- 
inally been appointed by al-Mukarram Ahmad, and 
it appears to have been under his supervision that the 
Sulayhid treasures were transferred to al-Ta‘kar for 
reasons of security. Al-Mufaddal also participated fre- 
quently in the wars against the Nadjahids in Tihama. 

The third official associated closely with Queen 
Arwa’s rule centred in Dhi Djibla was Ibn Nadjib 
al-Dawla. He entered the Yemen in 513/1119, des- 
patched, it would seem, by the Fatimids in Cairo in 
an attempt to revive the flagging fortunes of the Sulay- 
hids in the Yemen. Operating from al-Djanad, he did 
much to pacify the southern areas and keep them 
within the Sulayhid fold, as well as joining in the 
general effort to keep the Nadjahids at bay. In 519/ 
1125, however, arguing that the queen’s mind was 
no longer fit to rule over the territories of the dynasty, 
he attempted to overthrow her and lock her away in 
seclusion. But Arwa fought back and her supporters 
besieged Ibn Nadjib al-Dawla in al-Djanad. He was 
brought, humiliated, to the queen in Dhi Dyibla. Her 
Judgment was that he be sent back to Egypt in a 
wooden cage, and that is how he left the Sulayhid 
capital. He never reached Egypt, however, dying at 
sea. Our sources peter out; Arwa died at the ripe old 
age of 88 in 532/1138. There was no one of the 
dynasty to carry on. 

2. Mints and money. The earliest coins struck by the 
Sulayhids from 445/1053 so far published are the 
dinars of ‘Alf b. Muhammad minted in Zabid and 
described by P. Casanova (Dinars inédits du Yémen, in 
Revue Numismatique [1894], 200 ff.). N.M. Lowick (Some 
unpublished dinars of the Sulayhids and Zuraytds, in 
Num.Chron., 7th series, iv [1964], 261-70) publishes 
other dinars minted in Dhii Djibla and Aden. It was 
the Sulayhids, al-Mukarram to be precise, who in 
479/1086 instituted a new variety of dinar called the 
malakt. The date is given in ‘Umara (Kay, 37) who 
also quotes the inscription. The malaki outlived the 
Sulayhids and the Zuray‘ids [¢.v.] (473-569/ 1080-1173), 
originally their vassals, later the independent rulers of 
Aden. We know, for example, that they were used 
in Ayytbid Aden (Ibn al-Mudjawir, Tarikh al-Mustabsir, 
ed. O. Léfgren, Leiden 1951-4, 138). 
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SULAYM, an Arabian tribe, a branch of the 
so-called Northern Arabian federation of Kays ‘Aylin 
[¢.v.]. Its genealogy is given as Sulaym b. Mansir b. 
‘Ikrima b. Khasafa b. Kays ‘Aylin. The tribe’s ter- 
ritory was in al-Hidjaz [9.v.]. The Aarva or basalt desert 
[see HARRA. 1] that was once called Harrat Bani Sulaym, 
and is now called Harrat Ruhdt, is roughly located at 
the centre of their former territory. The Hama was 
easy to defend because cavalry could not operate in 
it, and the Aumds [q.v.] or protected pasturing areas 
of Sulaym were along its eastern and western slopes. 
The Basra and Kifa pilgrim roads and the inland 
road between Mecca and Medina passed through 
Sulami territory, which meant that both towns had 
to be on good terms with the Sulaym. 

The Sulaym were divided into three subdivisions. 
The Imrw’ al-Kays, perhaps the strongest one, lived 
on the eastern slopes of the Harva and included three 
tribal groups: the Khufaf b. Imri’ al-Kays, which in 
turn contained ‘Usayya, Nasira, ‘Amira and Malik. 
The most prominent family among the ‘Usayya was 
the Sharid. The Bahz b. Imri’ al-Kays included 
Mecca’s rich ally, al-Hadjdjadj b. ‘lat, who owned 
the gold mines in the land of Sulaym (M. Lecker, 
The Bani Sulaym. A contribution to the study of early Islam, 
Jerusalem 1989, 133-4; cf. P. Crone, Meccan trade and 
the rise of Islam, Princeton 1987, 93-4). The ‘Awf 
b. Imr? al-Kays were divided into the Malik b. ‘Awf 
and the Sammil b. ‘Awf. The Malik b. ‘Awf included 
the following clans: Ri‘l (led at the time of Muhammad 
by al-‘Abbas b. Anas), Matriid and Kunfudh. 

The Harith subdivision generally inhabited the 
western slopes of the Harra. It contained the follow- 
ing tribal groups: Mu‘awiya b. al-Harith, the mem- 
bers of which settled in Medina before the arrival 
there of the Aws and Khazradj [g.vv.] and were in 
due course Judaised; Zafar b. al-Harith, part of which 
was incorporated into the Aws; Rifa‘a b. al-Harith; 
Ka‘b b. al-Harith, a member of which was the last 
custodian of the idol Suwa‘ (Kur’an, LX XI, 23) located 
in Ghuran; and ‘Abs b. Rifa‘a b. al-Harith, which 
included the Djariya family. One of the Djariya, the 
poet and warrior al-‘Abbas b. Mirdas [¢.v.], wor- 
shipped before his conversion to Islam an idol called 
Dimar or Damar. Al-‘Abbas was put by Muhammad 
in charge of levying the sadaka from the brother tribes 
Sulaym and Mazin. A member of the ‘Abs was the 
last custodian of the idol al-‘Uzza [g.v.] located in 
the Hurad valley which drains into Nakhla [¢.v.] al- 
Sha’miyya. 

The Tha‘laba subdivision contained two tribal 
groups. The Malik b. Tha‘laba, also called Badjla 
after their mother, broke away from the Sulaym and 
became the “protected neighbours” of the ‘Ukayl [9.v.]. 
But far more important were the Dhakwan b. Tha‘laba 


(also referred to as “Tha‘laba”) who on the eve of | 











Islam were Mecca’s closest Sulami allies. Before they 
formed an alliance with Mecca, one of them, Muham- 
mad b. Khuza‘i, was reportedly crowned by Abraha 
[g.v.] and put in command of a troop from Mudar 
[see RABI‘A and mupaR]. The Dhakwan married into 
some of the most important Kurashi families, and 
their member, al-Hakim b. Umayya, in his capacity 
as muhtasib in pre-Islamic Mecca, supervised law and 
order with the consent of all the clans of Kuraysh 
[g.v.]. The Prophet’s Companion Safwan b. al-Mu‘attal 
({g.v.] and Lecker, op. cit., 91-2, 111), living in Medina, 
was an exception among the Dhakwan. 

Sulaym’s genealogy was of major political and mil- 
itary importance, as shown by the fact that their links 
with other Kays ‘Aylan tribes, above all the Hawazin 
(g.v.], were far closer than those with other tribes. 
Among Sulaym’s pre-Islamic ayydm [see AYYAM AL- 
“‘aRAB], there were several long-range expeditions into 
the Yemen as well as battles against tribes living in 
southwestern Arabia on the road to the Yemen. For 
instance, in order to carry out a raid against the 
Zubayd and Kuda‘a [9.v.], al-‘Abbas b. Mirdas 
recruited warriors from all the clans of Sulaym. In 
addition, a battle against Kinda took place near Sa‘da 
and the Kuda‘a killed, again near Sa‘da, a brother 
of al-‘Abbas b. Mirdas. The Yemeni expeditions should 
possibly be linked to Sulaym’s activity in escorting 
caravans. Abu ’l-Baka’ Hibat Allah mentions that 
the Sulaym and Hawazin used to conclude pacts 
with the kings of al-Hira [g.v.]. They would take the 
kings’ merchandise and sell it for them in ‘Ukaz and 
in other markets (see al-Manakib al-mazyadiyya, eds. 
Daradika and Khrisat, ‘Amman 1404/1984, ii, 375). 
These pre-Islamic expeditions, which involved other 
Kaysi tribes as well, are relevant to the debate about 
the origin of the Kays—Yaman antagonism (cf. Crone, 
Were the Qays and Yemen of the Umayyad period political 
partes?, in Isl., \xxi [1994], | ff). 

Many Sulamis were agriculturalists, before Islam 
and in early Islamic times, a fact which may easily 
be overlooked because the bulk of our literary evi- 
dence relates to the military exploits of the tribe. The 
3rd/9th century geographer ‘Arram al-Sulami said 
about the Sulami stronghold of al-Suwarikiyya that it 
belonged to the Sulaym alone and that each of them 
had a share in it. It included fields, dates and other 
kinds of fruit. The Sulamis born in al-Suwarikiyya, 
he added, lived there while the others were nomadic 
(badiya) and roamed around it, supplying food along 
the pilgrim roads. 

The Sulaym had friendly relations with Medina. 
Sulamis brought horses, camels, sheep and clarified 
butter to the markets of Medina. An idol called Khamis 
was worshipped by both the Sulaym and the Khazradj. 
Before Islam, the Sulaym once intervened in the fight- 
ing between two clans of the Aws, and at the time 
of Muhammad al-‘Abbas b. Mirdas lamented the 
expulsion of the Jewish al-Nadir [9.v.] (Lecker, 
op. cit., 99-100). 

The Sulaym played an important role in the struggle 
between Muhammad and Kuraysh. Under ‘Amir b. 
al-Tufayl [¢.v.] (who was not a Sulami, but a mem- 
ber of the Dja‘far b. Kilab), several Sulami clans car- 
ried out in Safar 4/625 the attack at Bir Ma‘ina 
[9.v.] (MJ. Kister, O God, tighten Thy grip on Mudar ..., 
in JESHO, xxiv [1981], 242-73, at 255-6; idem, The 
expedition of Bir Ma‘iina, in Arabic and Islamic Studies in 
honor of H.A.R. Gibb, ed. G. Makdisi, Leiden 1965, 
337-57). In the battle of Khandak [g.v.] (5/627), the 
Sulaym under Sufyan b. ‘Abd Shams of the Dhak- 
wan still co-operated with Kuraysh. However, when 
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Muhammad set out to conquer Mecca in Sha‘ban 
8/January 630, the Sulaym or most of them were 
already on his side. Several weeks later, the Sulaym 
participated in the battle of Hunayn with the excep- 
tion of Abu ‘l-A‘war (the son of Sufyan b. ‘Abd 
Shams), who fought with the pagans. 

At the time of Abu Bakr, several clans of the 
Sulaym apostatised [see RiDpA in Suppl.] and were 
crushed by forces loyal to Medina. The rebels included 
the ‘Usayya, especially the Sharid family, the ‘Amira 
(one of whom was the famous rebel al-Fudja’a), the 
‘Awf b. Imri’ al-Kays, the Djariya family of the ‘Abs 
and also perhaps the Dhakwan. Soon afterwards, we 
find the Sulaym among the forces heading to ‘Irak 
and Syria. 

Although there were no doubt Sulamis among ‘Alis 
supporters (cf. MME, iv [1989], 177), Sulaym’s con- 
tribution to Mu‘awiya’s success was fundamental. At 
this point, it should be observed that the evidence 
about Sulaym’s history in the first decades of the 
Islamic era, and particularly during the time of 
Muhammad, was probably influenced by their role in 
the ‘Ali-Mu‘awiya conflict. This can be illustrated by 
the dispute regarding the Companion status of the 
aforementioned Abu ’l-A‘war, who became one of 
Mu‘awiya’s generals (Ibn Hadjar, Jsdba, ed. al-Bidjawi, 
Cairo 1392/1972, iv, 641). 

Some Sulamis appointed as governors in early Islam 
owed their nomination to pre-Islamic ties with Kuraysh. 

1. The wealthy Companion ‘Utba b. Farkad (Rifa‘a 
b. al-Harith) was closely connected with Mecca and 
his mother was of Kuraysh. In 20/641 ‘Umar ap- 
pointed him as the governor of al-Mawsil [¢.v.] and 
later he made him governor of Adharbaydjan [g.v.]. 

2. Abu ’l-A‘war (Dhakwan) was under Mu‘awiya the 
governor of al-Urdunn [9.v.]. His mother and grand- 
mother were of Kuraysh (MJ. Kister, On strangers and 
allies in Mecca, in FSAI, xiii [1990], 113-54, at 134; 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rtkh madinat Dimashk, facs. ed. xiii, 463 
I. 10,20, 464 Il. 16,-6; cf. Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, iv, 641). 
The assumption that Abu ’l-A‘war’s mother was Chris- 
tian [see ABU *L-A‘waR] is based on a corrupt text (in 
Ibn Rusta, 213; cf. Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstadter, 
Haydarabad 1361/1942, 305). “Ubayda b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (Dhakw4n) was probably governor of Adhar- 
baydjan under ‘Umar II. Under al-Walid b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik he was governor of al-Urdunn, and in 110/ 
728 he was appointed by Hisham to Ifrikiya [@.v.]. 
“Ubayda was said to have been Abu ’l-A‘war’s nephew 
(Crone, Slaves on horses. The evolution of the Islamic polity, 
Cambridge 1980, 125) but his detailed pedigree (Ibn 
Hazm, Ansab, 264 1. 2, where he is called ‘Ubayd) 
shows that he was Abu ’l-A‘war’s great-grandson. 

3. ‘“Ubayd Allah, the son of Mecca’s rich ally al- 
Hadjdjadj b. ‘lat (Bahz), was appointed by Mu‘awiya 
over the ard Hims [¢.v.]. 

4. Al-Hadjdjadj b. ‘Tlat’s grandson, ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Nasr, was appointed to Mu‘awiya’s diwans. 

Sulaym supported ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [g.v.], 
and 600 of them were reportedly killed in the battle 
of Mardj Rahit (64/684 [9.v.]). In 73/692-3 the Sulaym 
under al-Djahhaf b. Hakim al-Dhakwani fought against 
the Taghlib [g.v.] at al-Bishr [¢.v.] in eastern Syria. 

After the conquests, some Sulamis settled in Kifa, 
while others went to Basra and Khurasan. Several 
governors are relevant here: 

1. Mudjashi‘ b. Mas‘tid (Sammil} was under ‘Umar 
in charge of the sadaka of Basra. 

2. Kays b. al-Haytham (Sammi), the governor of 
Khurasan under Mu‘awiya, was appointed by ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Amir, whose mother was of the Sammial. 


3. ‘Abd Allah b. Khazim (Sammil), a relative of 
Kays b. al-Haytham, was already appointed to 
Khurasan by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir at the time of 
“Uthman. ‘Abd Allah, who under Mu‘awiya replaced 
Kays b. al-Haytham as governor of Khurdsan, was 
also its governor under Ibn al-Zubayr. He lost the 
governorship when he refused to accept ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
letter appointing him on Khurdsdn. 

4. Kathir b. ‘Abd Allah (‘Usayya) who was nick- 
named Abu ’l-‘Adj “the tusked one” because of his 
long middle incisors, was briefly the governor of Basra 
under Hisham. 

5. One of the governors of Khurasan under Hisham 
was al-Ashras b. ‘Abd Allah (Zafar b. al-Harith). 

6. Also Mansi b. ‘Umar b. Abi ’l-Kharka’ (Ri‘l) 
was governor of Khurasdn under Hisham. 

However, most of the Sulamis who left their Arabian 
territory emigrated to northern Syria and from there 
to the Djazira. There is an intriguing case of conti- 
nuity with regard to Sulami governors in Arminiya 
[¢.v.]: 

1. Usayd b. Zafir (Kunfudh) was governor there 
under the Marwanids. 

2. Usayd’s son, Yazid, was governor under al- 
Mansir [9.v., at vol. VI, 427] and his son al-Mahdi 
[g.v., at vol. VI, 1238]. 

3. Yazid’s son, Ahmad, was later in the ‘Abbasid 
period governor of al-Mawsil and Arminiya. 

Other Sulamis remained in Arabia, as is shown by 
the Sulami rebellion of 230/845. The Harb [4], 
who probably came from the Yemen and settled 
between Mecca and Medina towards the end of the 
9th century, gradually absorbed the original inhab- 
itants of that area, including the Sulaym. In the 
Sth/11th century, the descendants of Sulamis and 
Hilalis [see HmAL] who had settled in Egypt left it 
and spread into the predominantly Berber North Africa 
[see aL-‘ARAB. iv], conquering within a short period 
Barka [g.v.] and Tripolitania. At the end of the 12th 
century, the Sulaym invaded Tunisia [q.v.] and 
Morocco, making North Africa both Bedouin and 
Arab and pushing the Berber element to the back- 
ground (Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi [g.v.] al-Andalusi, 
Nashwat al-tarab bi-ta@rikh Gahiliyyat al-arab, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, ‘Amman 1982, ii, 519-23; Ibn Khaldin, © 
Tbar, ii, 308-9; vi, 12 ff; al-Kalkashandi, Kala’id al- 
diuman fi ‘l-tarif bi-kaba@’il ‘arab al-zaman, ed. al-Abyari, 
Cairo 1383/1963, 123-4). 
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SULAYM 3. KAYS al-Hilali al-‘Amiri, Aba Sa‘i, 
a Kifan and, according to Shi‘i tradition (Ibn al- 
Nadim, Fihrist, ed. Fligel, 119; al-Hilli, Regal, Nadjaf 
1963, 83), a contemporary of ‘Ali, at least at 
the end of the latter’s life, and one of his most 
fervent partisans. 

He was pursued by the Umayyad governor al- 
Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [¢.v.], who aimed at killing him, 
and found refuge with the Shi‘i traditionist Aban b. 
Abi ‘Ayyash, who was then only 14 years old (Abi 
‘Ali, Muntaha, 151; al-Mamakani, Tankih, ii, 53). It was 
to him—again according to the Shi‘T tradition—that 
Sulaym, just before his death, entrusted his K al-Asi, 
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which contained the “unpublished” traditions concern- 
ing ‘Ali and his descendants. In his turn, two months 
before his own death, Aban gave this work to another 
Shi‘, “Umar b. Udhayna (d. before 169/785), and it 
is to this last that we owe the book, much venerated 
by the Shi‘a of all shades of belief. If this tradition 
is to be believed, Sulaym b. Kays must have lived 
during the Ist century A.H., spanning the 7th and 
early 8th centuries A.D. He is said to have then died 
during al-Hadjdjadj’s life-time, ie. before 95/714. 

Nevertheless, the very existence of this man, and 
of his work, should be regarded with caution, since, 
apart from Ibn al-Nadim, of the older biographers, 
only a few Shi‘is mention him, and then only in a 
very terse and laconic fashion. Ibn al-Nadim himself 
drew his information on Sulaym from a $Shi‘i source, 
probably from the ‘Alid ‘Alt b. Ahmad al-‘Akik (d. 
after 298/911), whose information is also reproduced 
by later biographers, such as al-Tast (d. 460/1067), 
amongst others. Ibn Abi *l-Hadid, a scholar of rare 
erudition and one fully conversant with Shi‘T works, 
openly questioned the existence of Sulaym, by assert- 
ing that he had heard people say “that this man was 
nothing but pure invention of the imagination, no 
such writer having had any earthly existence and his 
alleged book being nothing but the apocryphal work 
of a forger” (Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, Cairo 1965-7, xii, 
216-17). 

Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid certainly did not mince his words. 
He probably alludes to certain Imami or Twelver 
scholars, such as Ahmad b. ‘Ubayda (d. 333/941) and 
Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Ghadanfari (d. 411/1020), who 
denied the authenticity of Sulaym’s book on the fol- 
lowing bases: 

(1) One of the pieces of information in the work 
indicates that the Imams numbered 13 contradicting 
the Shi‘T tradition limiting them to 12; 

(2) A second piece of information states that 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr [¢.v.] censured his dying father, 
whereas the son was at that time only 3 years old. 

(3) It is alleged that the book was transmitted solely 
by Aban b. Abi ‘Ayyash, when the latter was only 
some 14 years old. 

Al-Hillr attacked this thesis (Riga, loc. cit.), but with- 
out much success; his arguments were too unconvinc- 
ing to sweep away such doubts. Other, later Shi‘7 
biographers were content to reproduce verbatim al- 
Hilli’s words without adding anything. Moreover, 
Aban, the prime source for the work, was equally 
attacked. Thus Ibn Khallikan affirmed that certain 
traditionists of high authority, such as Shu‘ba b. al- 
Hadjdjadj (d. 160/776 [9.v.]) taxed Aban with lying. 
This is why this traditionist was excluded from the 
two Sahths of al-Bukhart and Muslim. Hence one 
would seek in vain for his name amongst the isndds 
of these two scholars (Wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 339). 
This information in Ibn Khallikan, added to that of 
Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, leads one to adopt a circumspect 
attitude towards the book as must be adopted towards 
its presumed author. 

Whatever the truth, this K: al-Asl or K. Sulaym is 
considered by Shi‘t scholars as one of the oldest 
sources for Shi‘ism and as being equal to the four 
master-works of Islamic tradition (sc. the two Sahihs, 
the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal and the Muwatta’ of Malik) 
(al-Kh”ansari, Rawdat, 318). Others go so far as to 
say that “it is the alphabet of Shi‘ism, which no Shi‘i 
can do without” (al-Mamakani, ii, 54; Tihrani, Dhari‘a, 
ii, 152). It is clear that this work was a collection of 
traditions about ‘Ali and his descendants. It is said 
that Sulaym allegedly gathered his information from 





the mouths of eminent men, beginning with ‘Ali him- 
self, via Aba Dharr al-Ghifart and Salman al-Farisi 
to al-Hasan b. ‘Ali and his brother al-Husayn [4.vz.]. 
At all events, the work was a main source for Shi‘T 
writers, notably al-Kulini, who took from it a con- 
siderable number of traditions for his Usiil al-kaft (i, 
44, 46, 297-8, 529, ii, 391, et passim). 

If Tihrani (ii, 156-7) is to be believed, there exist 
at least five mss. of Sulaym’s work preserved in the 
private libraries of certain Shi‘i scholars of Nadjaf, 
including those of Muhammad al-Samawi and Shaykh 
al-Hadi Kashif al-Ghita’. A third one exists at Tehran 
(Ibn-i Yusuf, Kitabkhana, v, 150). The book was pub- 
lished at Nadjaf in 1961. 
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SULAYMAN, the name of a range of moun- 

tains running roughly south-north and to the west 
of the Indus river in modern Pakistan. 

The Sulayman rise from the low tract of the 
Déradjat [9.v.] which lie along the right bank of the 
Indus and run, in a series of long, sharp-backed ridges 
and jagged peaks, from the Bugtt and Mari districts 
of north-east Balidistan in the south to the Gomal 
Pass [see GOMAL in Suppl.} and river in the north, 
thereafter continuing as the Waziristan hills (i.e. they 
lie between latitudes 28° 50' and 32° 20' N,). It is 
at the northern end that the highest peak of the 
range, Takht-i Sulayman, is situated (3,374 m/11,066 
feet). The range can only be crossed through the 
defiles and chasms carved out by the few rivers run- 
ning through it, and it has accordingly formed, all 
through history, a barrier to movement between the 
middle Indus valley and Afghanistan. 

Bibliography: D. Dichter, The North-West Frontier 
of West Pakistan, a study in regional geography, Oxford 
1967. 2 (C.E. Boswortu) 
SULAYMAN, Maw ay, Abu ’l-Rabi‘ b. Muham- 

mad, ‘Alawi sultan of Morocco who reigned from 
Radjab 1200/March 1792 to 13 Rabi‘ I 1238/28 
November 1822. He was the son of Sidi Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah and his mother belonged originally to 
the tribe of the Ahlaf. He spent his youth in Sidjilmasa, 
and it was he who brought the bay‘a of the inhab- 
itants of this region to his brother Mawlay al-Yazid 
in 1204/1790. On the death of the latter on 20 Dju- 
mada II 1206/14 February 1792, several of his broth- 
ers competed for power, notably Mawlay Hisham, 
recognised as sultan of the Sis at Azammir, and 
Mawlay Muslama, proclaimed in the north-west of 
Morocco. A third brother also laid claim to the Shari- 
fian throne, and this was Mawlay Sulayman, who was 
declared sultan at Fas and at Miknas (Meknés) on 17 
Radjab 1206/11 March 1792, and at Salé and Rabat 
a month later, 20 and 21 Sha‘ban/13 and 14 April. 

This prince rapidly extended his authority over the 
north of the country, and an unavoidable struggle 
developed between him and his brother Mawlay 
Hisham, now his only rival; in 1208-9/1794 the latter 
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retained control only of his capital at Marrakush. In 
addition, the previous year his brother Mawlay ‘Abd 
al-Salam, who governed the province of Agadir and 
supported him hitherto, had entered into alliance 
with Mawlay Sulayman. Furthermore, the entire Moroc- 
can fleet was controlled by this Sharif, who had de- 
nounced as rebels the Pashas of the ports to the south 
of Rabat, who for their part recognised the authority 
of none of the claimants. A short-lived rebellion had 
erupted at Salé, where there were aspirations towards 
the formation of an independent republic. 

By 1796, Mawlay Sulayman was effectively consi- 
dered the undisputed sovereign of Morocco by the 
majority of European nations. In Radjab 1211/January 
1797 he finally subdued the troublesome province of 
the Shawiya, and then, recognised by the ‘Abda and 
Dukkala, he succeeded in taking possession of Mar- 
rakush in early December of that year/late Djumada 
II 1212. The unity of Morocco was realised, and the 
defeated claimant took refuge in the al-Sharabi zawiya. 

Taking advantage of the anarchy which had per- 
sisted for five years, the Algerians had occupied 
Wudjda. Having consolidated his authority, Mawlay 
Sulayman requested the withdrawal of Muhammad 
Pasha from the town and the surrounding region, and 
the province was once again under Moroccan control 
(1211/1796-7). 

Although the sultan had succeeded in regaining 
control of his eastern frontier, throughout his reign 
he was obliged to confront continual opposition on 
the part of the Berber tribes, especially those of the 
Middle Atlas where a certain murabit, Sidi Muhammad 
U-Nasir Amhaush, exerted a major influence. Between 
1213/1798 and 1235/1819-20 there was a series of 
expeditions against these tribes. During the fourth cam- 
paign against the Ayt U-Mali of the Fazaz in 1234/ 
1818-19, the son of the sultan, Mawlay Ibrahim, was 
killed. There were three expeditions against the tribes 
of the Rif, and against the Ayt Idrasan, the Garwan, 
the Ayt ‘Atta, the tribes of the Sis, of the Dra‘ and 
the Sahara, military interventions followed one another 
in rapid succession. All these movements of troops 
contributed to famine in the countryside, and there 
were serious outbreaks of plague, especially in 1233- 
5/1818-20. In 1220/1805, intervening on behalf of 
the people of Tlemcen in their conflict with the west- 
em Bey, Muhammad Mukallash, Mawlay Sulayman 
came into collision with the powerful brotherhood of 
the Derkawa. 

Although the inhabitants of Fas had been supporters 
of the sultan at the beginning of his reign, towards 
the end they rebelled against their governor al-Saffar, 
appealed to some of the Berber tribes for aid and 
chose another sultan, a certain Mawlay Ibrahim b. 
Yazid, to whom they offered their allegiance on 24 
Muharram 1236/1 November 1920. The latter died 
shortly after this in Tittiwan (Tetouan) and was 
replaced by his brother Mawlay Sa‘id b. Yazid. 
Mawlay Sulayman was then obliged to leave Mar- 
rakush and to lay siege to Fas, which he captured in 
Radjab 1237/March-April 1822. In the same year, 
the sultan attacked the Sharrardiyya zdwiya near 
Marrakush. Not only was he defeated but he was 
actually taken prisoner for a short time, before being 
sent back to Marrakush, where he died on 13 Rabi‘ 
I 1238/28 November 1822 after designating as his 
successor his nephew Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Hisham. 

Mawlay Sulayman was an energetic builder and a 
number of monuments are owed to him; in Fas, he 
was responsible for the construction of four great 











mosques, three gates and a bridge; he also had 
mosques built in Wazzan, Tittiwan and Salé, and he 
restored the palaces of Miknas and the great mosque 
of Marrakush. 
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SULAYMAN, Suu, Safawid ruler, reigned 

1076-1105/1666-94; oldest son and successor of Shah 
‘Abbas II born to a Circassian mother, Nikahat Kha- 
num, in December 1647 or January 1648. 

Originally named Safi Mirza, Shah Sulayman was 
first crowned as Saft II on 30 September 1666, an 
event preceded by a great deal of court intrigue. 

Having spent his entire life in the confines of the 
harem, Saff II was ill prepared for his task as ruler. 
Once crowned, he threw himself into a life of plea- 
sure, also engaging in many acts of generosity, liber- 
ally granting favours and fiefs, and filling all vacant 
administrative positions, all of it at the expense of the 
treasury, which by 1668 was reportedly empty. The 
resulting impecuniousness, coinciding as it did with 
Ozbeg and Cossack raids across the northern borders, 
earthquakes in Shirwan and Tabriz, and drought fol- 
lowed by famine, convinced some court astrologers 
that the Shah’s coronation had occurred at an inaus- 
picious moment. Safi II thus was re-crowned Sulayman 
on 20 March 1667. 

He now underwent a radical shift from liberality 
to frugality. The number of troops of the royal guard 
was drastically reduced, many posts were left vacant 
for long periods of time, and the military budget was 
curtailed. At the same time, royal revenue was in- 
creased through new and higher taxes. This policy not 
only exacerbated Persia’s military weakness but also 
furthered the deterioration of the country’s economic 
base, so that there were frequent merchant bank- 
ruptcies and the circulation of a great deal of debased 
money. Widespread poverty and food riots in Isfahan 
in the 1670s were the result. 

Eyewitness observers lay much of the blame for 
this state of affairs on Shah Sulayman, portraying him 
as a lethargic and superstitious weakling and drunk- 
ard, with resultant irrational, cruel and violent behav- 
iour. Modern scholarship has built on this image to 
dismiss his entire reign as a period of effeminate sloth 
and uneventfulness. Sulayman has been especially criti- 
cised for refusing all overtures by Western powers to 
lure Persia into an anti-Ottoman alliance. A closer 
look at the sources, however, reveals that his pacifism 
was not a matter of principle or simply a question 
of cowardice. Under him, the Persian army set out to 
counter Ozbeg raids and Baliiéi aggression. The Shah’s 
decision to preserve peace with the Ottomans and 
not to enter an alliance with the European powers 
was rather based on strategic calculations of relative 
military strength and potential benefits. It is also not 
true that he did nothing to counteract economic prob- 
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lems or to remedy abuse. Most of his measures, how- 
ever, were short-lived and rendered ineffective, such 
as a half-hearted currency reform of 1684. He made 
a judicious choice with his selection of Shaykh ‘AIT 
Khan, an official of integrity, who served him as Grand 
Vizier for almost twenty years. However, a lack of last- 
ing royal support undercut Shaykh ‘Ali Khan’s reform 
efforts and turned him into a timid servant rather 
than an effective counsellor. 

Internal divisions grew as the Shah increasingly 
relied on the inner palace and its residents. His insti- 
tution of a privy council consisting of the principal 
palace eunuchs shifted most power to their ranks and 
marginalised the diwaén administration. In his later 
years, Sulayman became increasingly more removed 
from the daily affairs of state. Following the advice 
of his astrologers, he often did not appear in public 
for weeks or even months, during which time the 
Queen-Mother and the court eunuchs were in con- 
trol. In this period, the signs of crisis multiplied, with 
Ozbeg raids in Khurasan, rebellions in Georgia and 
Kurdistan, and Baliéi incursions in the Kirman area. 
He died on 29 July 1694, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Sultan Husayn [g.v.]. 
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SULAYMAN ss. ‘ABD at-MALIK, seventh 

caliph of the Umayyad dynasty [¢.v.], 7. 96-9/ 
715-17, born probably in Medina about 55/675, son 
of the subsequent caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
[g.v.] and of Wallada bt. al-‘Abbas b. Djaz’ from the 
Banti ‘Abs, a tribe considered part of the Northern 
Arabian confederation of the Ghatafan [¢.v.]. 

There is almost no substantial information on the 
first three decades of Sulayman’s life. It is likely that 
he came to Syria during the initial stage of the Sec- 
ond Civil War (60-73/680-92) in the company of 
other members of the Marwanid branch [¢.v.] of the 
Umayyads emigrating thither. In 81/701 he led the 
hadjd. At the latest after the death of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 








b. Marwan [g.v.] (85/704), brother of the then rul- 
ing caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan and his succes- 
sor as designated by their father Marwan b. al-Hakam 
[g.v.], ‘Abd al-Malik nominated as successors his own 
sons al-Walid [g.v.] and Sulayman. 

During the caliphate of al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(86-96/705-15), Sulayman acted as governor of the 
dund Filastin [g.v.], where he was engaged in devel- 
oping al-Ramla as the new capital of Palestine. Some 
time after 90/710, Sulayman granted asylum to some 
clansmen of the Muhallabids [g.v.], who had been in 
disgrace with al-Hadjdjadj b. Yasuf [¢.v.], but had 
escaped from jail. Among these refugees was Yazid 
b. al-Muhallab, who later became Sulayman’s gover- 
nor of ‘Irak and Khurasan. Though the reasons are 
not known, the behaviour of Sulayman points to a 
certain disagreement with al-Hadjdjadj and also with 
al-Walid. The sources do not provide sound argu- 
ments whether there was a connection with the efforts 
to exclude Sulayman from the succession in favour 
of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Walid, which are said to have 
been supported by al-Hadjdjadj. In this respect, it 
should not be overlooked that al-Walid, in his endeav- 
our to designate his own son as his successor, acted 
in the same way as all his Umayyad predecessors. 
Notwithstanding all these circumstances, after the death 
of al-Walid (13 Djumada II 96/24 February 715), 
Sulayman acceded to the throne unchallenged. Syrian 
sources prove that he obviously chose Jerusalem as 
his principal seat of government. In 97/716 he led 
the fagjd, and it is likely that he soon afterwards 
moved to Dabik [g.v.] in northern Syria, the supply 
centre for the campaign against the Byzantine empire 
of 97-100/716-18. It was at Dabik that he died on 
12 Safar 99/24 September 717. 

To form an appropriate picture of Sulayman’s reign 
is difficult because of his short term of office. Basically, 
the policy under Sulayman seems to have been the 
same as under his predecessors, even though in prob- 
ably every province of the empire new governors were 
appointed. The choice of governors does not give the 
impression of bias—e.g. towards favouring a certain 
tribal fraction—except that the appointments might 
have been aimed at having closer control over the 
empire by nominating loyal functionaries and by break- 
ing with arbitrary conditions under long-established 
and powerful governors. Prominent cases of the lat- 
ter are: Misa b. Nusayr [q.v.], the conqueror of Spain, 
and his sons; the clan of al-Hadjdjadj b. Yiisuf (who 
had himself already died in Ramadan 95/June 714); 
‘Uthman b. Hayyan al-Murri in Medina; Khalid b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Kasri [g.v.] in Mecca; and Kutayba b. 
Muslim [¢.v.] in Khurasan, who fell victim to an 
insurrection by Waki‘ b. Abr Siid (Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 96/ 
August 715), subsequently self-appointed governor and 
soon dismissed by Yazid b. al-Muhallab, governor of 
al-Trak, then additionally of Khurasan. 

The expansion of the Arabo-Islamic empire more 
or less came to a standstill—not least caused by the 
appearance of effective counterforces; only the con- 
quests of Djurdjan and Tabaristan deserve mention. 
But that does not mean that the impulse of expan- 
sion and conquest slackened under the rule of Sulay- 
man. As proof of this may serve the huge campaign 
against Byzantium, which was launched by the end 
of 97/716 under the supreme command of Maslama 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik [9.v.] via land, and at the beginning 
of 98/716 via sea under the command of ‘Umar b. 
Hubayra al-Fazari. This campaign culminated in an 
unsuccessful siege of Constantinople (early summer 
98/717 summer 99/718). 
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With a hoped-for conquest of Constantinople and 
with the approaching year 100 of the Aidjra came 
chiliastic expectations. The popularity and effective- 
ness of messianic ideas at that time and in those cir- 
cumstances is as difficult to evaluate as the actual 
meaning and function of the relatively numerous ref- 
erences to Sulayman as the expected Mahdi [¢.z.], 
which appear in the panegyrics of Djarir and al- 
Farazdak [q.vv.]. While the role of Sulayman as the 
“rightly-guided one”, who restores justice after oppres- 
sion, has a more or less clear contemporary and 
authentic base, this can hardly be said about his 
appearances in the world of literary anecdotes and 
religious instructions. There he is depicted on the one 
hand as a glutton, a conceited and cruel voluptuary, 
well-versed in the use of Arabic, while on the other 
hand, he typifies the unjust ruler (gam) who, con- 
trite and humiliated, falls a victim to sermons by pious 
religious figures. In a similar way, Sulayman figures 
in descriptions of his alleged relations with his suc- 
cessor ‘Umar II, the famous exception among the 
Umayyad caliphs, credited with the reputation of hav- 
ing been exemplarily pious. 

In nominating a successor, Sulayman most proba- 
bly was not bound by the testament of ‘Abd al-Malik 
in favour of the two subsequent caliphs Yazid II and 
Hisham [g.w.], and so like all his Umayyad prede- 
cessors he designated his own son, Ayyab, who, how- 
ever, already died before his father (about the end of 
98/717 or the beginning of 99/717). Ample space in 
the sources is given to accounts which attribute to 
Radja b. Haywa [9.v.]—a somewhat enigmatic figure 
appearing as a kind of court theologian or spiritual 
counsellor in the period from ‘Abd al-Malik to ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz—the leading role in securing the 
nomination of and the bay [q.v.] to ‘Umar II. Most 
of these traditions are connected more or less directly 
with Radja’ b. Haywa himself, and it is very likely 
that his role during the events in Dabik at the time 
of Sulayman’s death has been exaggerated. More rea- 
sonable seems a succession of ‘Umar II by means of 
traditional patterns, like seniority and well-founded 
claims; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan had never denied 
the ones which he had. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Arabic works of 
la’ rikh, adab, poetry and “religious learning”, deal- 
ing with early Islam, and quoting more or less 
explicitly hitherto lost earlier works, such as Khalifa 
b. Khayyat, Tarikh, index; Tabari, index; Baladhuri, 
Futith, index; Baladhuri, Ansab (relevant parts are 
to some extent still in ms.); Ibn Sa‘d, index; Fasawi, 
K. al-Ma‘nifa, ed. al-‘Umari, index; Ta’rkh al-khulafa’, 
ed. Gryaznevié, index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’kk Dimashk 
(provides several early source materials not quoted 
in other works; most of the relevant parts are still 
in ms.); Aghdni, index; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘kd, index. 
Besides these and other works of more general con- 
tent, it is worth consulting local histories, and, fur- 
thermore, relevant Armenian, Byzantine, Latin and 
Syriac sources listed in the secondary literature. 

2. Studies. Besides general studies of Umayyad 
history, such as J. Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich 
und sein Sturz, Berlin 1902, 157-67, 273-80; M.A. 
Shaban, The ‘Abbasid revolution, Cambridge 1970, 76- 
81; idem, Islamic history. A new interpretation, I: A.D. 
600-750, Cambridge 1971, 127-31; G.R. Hawting, 
The first dynasty of Islam: the Umayyad caliphate A.D. 
661-750, London-Sydney 1986, 72-6; see also the 
monograph of R. Eisener, Zwischen Faktum und Fikton. 
Eine Studie zum Umayyadenkalifen Sulaiman b. ‘Abdalmalik 
und seinem Bild in den Quellen, Wiesbaden 1987 (pro- 





vides further information on sources and secondary 

literature). _ 2 (R. E1sEner) 

SULAYMAN .. ‘ALI 8s. ‘ABD ALLAH, early 
‘Abbasid prince and uncle of the first ‘Abbasid 
caliphs al-Saffah and al-Mansir [9.vv.], d. at Basra in 
Djumada II 142/October 759 aged 59 (al-Tabari, iii, 
141). 

He was appointed governor of Basra, including also 
eastern Arabia and western Persia, by al-Saffah in 
133/750-1 (¢bid., iii, 73), and remained in this impor- 
tant power base until forced out of the governorship 
in 139/756. As one of the ‘umima or paternal uncles, 
whose position vis-a-vis their nephews the caliphs was 
ambiguous, Sulayman sheltered for many years the 
failed rebel ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali [¢.v.], until ‘Abd Allah 
was handed over to al-Mansir on a promise of aman 
or safety (promptly violated by the caliph), although 
al-Mansir did not encompass ‘Abd Allah’s death until 
after Sulayman’s own death. 

Sulayman and his family, including his sons Muham- 
mad and Dja‘far, carried out extensive public works 
in order to develop the region of Basra, much enrich- 
ing themselves in the process. Haran al-Rashid eventu- 
ally confiscated the wealth and property of Muhammad 
b. Sulayman, amounting to 60 million dirhams, on 
the latter’s death in 173/789, as part of his policy of 
reducing the power of independent-minded members 
of the ‘Abbasid family (al-Tabart, iii, 607-8; al-Mas‘tdr, 
Muriidj, vi, 289-92 = §§ 2496-7; etc.). 

Bibliography: See the indices to Ch. Pellat, Le 
milieu basrien et la formation de Gahiz, Paris 1953; 
J. Lassner, The shaping of ‘Abbasid mule, Princeton 
1980; H. Kennedy, The early Abbasid caliphate, a politi- 
cal history, London 1981. (C.E. Boswortx) 
SULAYMAN 8. at-ASH‘ATH [see asi DA’OD 

AL-SIDJISTANT]._ a5 th 

SULAYMAN xs. DAWUD, the biblical King 
Solomon, is an outstanding personality in Islamic 
legends. 

There were, as the Arab histories recount, four 
great world-rulers, two of whom were infidels, Nimrod 
and Nebuchadnezzar; and two of whom were believ- 
ers, Alexander the Great and Solomon. Of these, the 
last was the most resplendent figure. Special empha- 
sis was placed on his wonderful powers of magic and 
divination. The most puzzling riddles and the most 
abstruse subjects were within his ken. Perspicacity and 
discernment dwelt in his eyes; wisdom and justice 
were graven on his forehead. His knowledge was 
deeper than the Jordan Valley. In the Kur’an itself 
he is frequently mentioned, and along with Alexander 
enjoys the distinction of being designated a true Apostle 
of God, a divine messenger and prototype of Muham- 
mad. The Kur’anic passages tell how at an early age 
he even surpassed his father David [see DAwop] in 
skilful administration of justice (XXI, 78, 79). When 
David died, Solomon was chosen from amongst the 
other sons as successor (XX VII, 16). He had admirable 
endowments. God had granted him esoteric knowl- 
edge. He was acquainted with the speech of birds 
and animals (XXVII, 16, 19), a tradition based on 
I Kings iv. 33. A strong wind was subjected to him 
(XXI, 81; XXXVIII, 36). It blew in the morning for 
a month, and in the evening for a month, while a 
fountain of molten brass was made to flow for his 
benefit (XXXIV, 12). At his command were legions 
of satans to do whatever he wished. They were em- 
ployed, for example, in diving for pearls (XXI, 82; 
XXXVIII, 37). The djinn were forced to work his 
will. If they disobeyed they were threatened with the 
pains of hell (XXXIV, 12). They constructed for him 
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shrines and statues and costly vessels (ibid., 13). His 
armies were recruited from men and qjinn and birds. 
The hoopoe (hudhud) was the first to bring him tid- 
ings of the kingdom of Saba and of its illustrious 
queen, Bilkis [g.v.]. Solomon, as a prophet, corre- 
sponded with her and summoned her to Islam. And 
after an exhibition of his strength and wisdom, she 
submitted (XXVII, 20-44). The devils frequently sought 
to convict him of infidelity, but in vain (II, 101). On 
a certain occasion he failed in the observance of his 
religious duties, and that was when his admiration for 
his stud of horses led him to forget his prayers. In 
atonement he sacrificed them, cutting their legs and 
necks (XXXVIII, 31-3). For a time he seems to have 
lapsed into idolatry. As a punishment he lost his king- 
dom, his throne being occupied by some one in his 
own likeness. When he had asked forgiveness, he was 
restored to his place, and promised divine favour in 
Paradise (XX XVIII, 34, 35, 40). When he died he 
was resting on his staff, and no one knew of his death 
until a worm bored its way through the prop and 
the body collapsed. Then the dnn were released from 
their labours CCXXIV, 14). 

Later legendary lore has magnified all this mate- 
rial, which is chiefly Rabbinic in ongin. Solomon’s 
control over the djinn and his use of them in his 
building operations are derived from the Midrash on 
Eccles., ii. 8. His kingdom is even made univer- 
sal, perhaps after the analogy of that of the 40 (or 
72) kings of the Pre-Adamite djinn, who were each 
named Solomon (Lane, Arabian nights, Introd., n. 21; 
WHerbelot, Bibkothéque orientale, v. 372). His renowned 
wisdom included “the wisdom” for which Egypt was 
famous, i.e. occult science. Pythagoras is said to have 
received his knowledge from Solomon in Egypt (al- 
Suyiiti, Husn al-muhadara fi akhbar Misr, i, 27). Solomon 
is said to have been the pupil of Mambres the Egyp- 
tian Theurgist (G.R.S. Mead, Thrice-greatest Hermes, iii, 
283 n.). Hence his reputation in tales as a magician. 
This magic power of his was effected by means of a 
talismanic ring engraved with “the most great name” 
of God. Permission to use this was also vouchsafed to 
his wazir, Asaf b. Barakhya [g.v.], who transported the 
throne of Bilkis from Sheba to Jerusalem in the twin- 
kling of an eye. Solomon was in the habit, when he 
performed his ablutions, of laying aside this ring from 
his finger, and entrusting it to one of his wives, Amina. 
Sakhr, one of the Satanic spirits, assumed the form 
of the king, purloined the magic seal, and for forty 
days ruled, while Solomon was forced to wander as 
an outcast. The demon, however, lost the ring in the 
sea, whence Solomon recovered it when he cut open 
a fish which had swallowed it. Thus he regained his 
throne. It is said he was punished in this way because 
of the idolatry of the royal consort, Djarada, the 
daughter of the king of Sidon. Some say the coun- 
terfeit body that occupied his throne was his son who 
died. The 13th of the month is regarded as unlucky 
because, on that day, Solomon was exiled by God. 
The Persian Nawriiz festival [¢.v.] and its customs are 
said to date from the restoration of Solomon to his 
kingdom (al-Birini, Chronology of ancient nations, ed. 
Sachau, 199). Because he boasted that 1,000 wives would 
bear him 1,000 warrior sons, he had one son only 
who was misshapen, with one hand, one eye, one ear, 
and one foot. Then in humility he prayed to God, and 
his son was made whole. In his capacity of warrior, 
he conquered many kingdoms (al-Baydawi, v, 19). 

Some of the marvellous works of Solomon may be 
briefly mentioned. Shortly after his accession he was 
in a valley between Hebron and Jerusalem, when 





he received his authority over winds, water, demons 
and animals from the four guardian angels in charge 
of these spheres. Each one gave him a jewel which 
he placed in a ring composed partly of brass and 
iron, With the brass he sealed his orders for the 
good djinn, while with the iron he sealed his orders 
for the evil djinn. The seal is said to have held a man- 
drake (J.G. Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Testament, ii, 
390). Solomon’s seal (khdtam Sulayman) is a common 
charm, in the form of a six-pointed star, often inscribed 
on drinking cups. The Table of Solomon (ma’idat 
Sulayman) and other marvellous relics, according to 
legend, found their way to Spain, where they were 
discovered by Tarik b. Ziyad at the capture of Toledo 
[see TULayTULA]. They had been taken from Jerusalem 
as booty (Ibn al-Athir, Annales du Maghreb, ed. Fagnan, 
37 ff; al-Tabari-Bal‘ami, Chronique, ed. Zotenberg, iv, 
183; Dozy, Recherches?, i, 5). The Table was made of 
green beryl, had 360 legs, and was inlaid with pearls 
and rubies. There was also a magic mirror which 
revealed all places in the world (Carra de Vaux, Abrégé 
des Merveilles, \22). 

The blocks of stone for the building of the Temple 
were hewn by means of the miraculous pebble Samur 
(Shamir) which the demon Sakhr procured from the 
sea-eagle. Solomon sheltered himself from the heat of 
the sun under a canopy composed of all the birds of 
the air. A magic carpet of green silk for aerial trans- 
portation was woven for him. On this he could leave 
Syria with all his equipment in the morning, and 
reach Afghanistan by evening. Untold wealth of pre- 
cious stones and gold and silver was accumulated with 
the help of the servile djinn. They also assisted him 
in erecting palaces, fortresses, baths and reservoirs. 
Various relics of these operations are pointed out in 
Palestine, Arabia and elsewhere (see Revue des traditions 
populaires, ix, 190; Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar-nama, ed. 
Schefer, 56, 76, 84, 85). He had 1,000 glass-roofed 
houses containing 300 couches and 700 wives (al- 
Tha‘labi, Kisas, 204). Besides the building of the 
Temple, during which he outwitted the djinn, the 
Farther Mosque is likewise claimed as his work 
(Mirkh”and, Rawdat al-Safa, ii/1, 76). He is even cred- 
ited with founding a mosque in Alexandria (al-Suyiiti, 
op. cit. i, 37). Part of his leisure time was spent in 
acquiring the art of basket-weaving, that he might 
have some means of earning a livelihood if the need 
arose (Mirkh’and, op. cit., 79). The tradition seems 
Rabbinic in character. His throne was constructed of 
pure gold. The whole natural world was so completely 
under his sway that, on one occasion, the sun stood 
still to enable him to say his evening prayers. The 
evil djinn he imprisoned in vessels of lead (cf. Zech., 
v. 8). ‘Aydhab, on the Red Sea, was assigned by him 
as a place of incarceration for the demons (Nasir-i 
Khusraw, op. cit., 297). His knowledge of the speech 
of the animal world enabled him at times to display 
his clemency. Once he turned aside his armed hosts 
in order to avoid smashing the eggs of a bird; while 
on another occasion, he had compassion on a colony 
of ants (al-Birini, op. ct., 199; stra XXVII, 17, 18). 

A claim is put forward that he invented the Arabic 
and Syriac scripts, and that he was the author of 
many Arabic treatises on magic. He is compared with 
Djamshid, and there were, undoubtedly, Iranian influ- 
ences at work in the Solomon saga. His personal 
appearance is variously given, e.g. as “a large-headed 
man nding on a horse” (Mirkh”and, ii/1, 83), and 
as being “fair, well-built, of lustrous beauty, with a 
plentiful supply of hair, and clothed in white gar- 
ments” (al-Tha‘labi, op. cit., 254). When he died he 
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was aged 53, having reigned for forty years. The exact 
location of his tomb is uncertain. Some place it in 
Jerusalem, in the Kubbat al-Sakhra; others near the 
Sea of Tiberias. The Prophet said (according to al- 
Tabari-Bal‘ami, Chronique, i, 60) that it was “in the 
midst of the sea... in a palace excavated in a rock. 
This palace contains a throne on which Solomon is 
placed with the royal ring on his finger appearing as 
though he were alive, protected by twelve guardians, 
night and day. No one hath arrived at his tomb ex- 
cept two persons, Affan and Bulukiya” (Lane, op. cit., 
xx, 96; see Mirkh”and, 102-3). The tomb is placed 
also in the Andaman Islands (Les Merveilles de Inde, 
134). Solomon has found his way into Malayan folk- 
lore. Fowlers use his name for snaring pigeons (Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, iii, 418; idem, Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament, ii, 476-7). Regarding Solomon and the Evil 
Eye, see W.B. Stevenson, in Studia Semitica et Onentalia, 
Glasgow 1920, 104-5, and the references therein. The 
Ethiopic legends of Solomon and Makeda, Queen of 
‘Azéb, may be found in C. Bezold, Kebra Negast, and 
in E.W. Wallis Budge, The Queen of Sheba and her only 
son Menyelik [see BiLKis]. Examples of the Solomonic 
riddles may be seen in al-Tha‘labi, op. cit., 202; Jacques 
de Vitry, in PPTS, 17. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see for older works the Bibl. to the EJ! 
art., the salient items here being Tha‘labi, Kisas al- 
anbiya’, 200 ff.; Tabari, i, 572-97; Mas‘idi, Murid, 
i, 111-12 = § 106. Of additional references and more 
modern works, see Kisa’i, Kisas al-anbiya’, Eng. tr. 
W.M. Thackston, The Tales of the Prophet of al-Kisa’i, 
Boston 1978, 288-308 and index; G. Salzberger, 
Salomons Tempelbau und Thron in der semitischen Sagen- 
literatur, Berlin 1912; J. Walker, Bible characters in the 
Koran, Paisley 1931; D. Sidersky, Les légendes musul- 
manes de la Bible, Paris 1933; H. Speyer, Die bibh- 
schen Erzahlungen in Qoran, Grafenhainischen 1938, 
repr. Hildesheim 1961; H,J. Hirschberg, in Eretz- 
Israel, iii (1954), 213-20 [in Hebr.]; idem, art. Solomon, 
in Islam, in Encycl. Judaica (Jerusalem), xv, 108; 
P. Soucek, The Temple of Solomon in Islamic legend and 
art, in J. Gutmann (ed.), The Temple of Solomon. 
Archeological fact and medieval tradition in Christian, Islamic 
and Jewish art, Missoula 1976, 72-123; J. Pirenne, 
Bilgis et Salomon. La Reine de Saba dans le Coran et 
la Bible, in Dossiers d’Archéologie, xxxiti (1979), 6-10; 
C. Sched], Sulaiman und die Konigin von Saba: logotech- 
nische und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zu Sure 27, 
17-44, in Al-Hudhud. Festschnfi fir M. Hofner zum 80. 
Geburtstag, Graz 1981, 305-24; H. Schwarzbaum, 
Biblical and extra-biblical legends in Islamic folk-literature, 
Walldorf 1982; D. Kénig and H. Venzlaff, Salomo 
und das Rétsel der Perle, in Isl., \xii (1985), 298-310; 
A.H. Johns, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi’s treatment of the Quranic telling of the story, 
in Abr-Nahrain, xxiv (1986), 58-82; S.S. Ali, King 
Solomon’s strategy of deception, in IQ, xxiv (1990), 59- 
65; P. Soucek, Solomon’s throne/Solomon’s bath: model 
or metaphor?, in Ars Orientalis, xxiii (1993), 109-34. 

Solomon figures prominently in manuals of prac- 
tical magic, and likewise plays an important role 
in Islamic esotericism, notably in Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusis 
al-hikam (partial tr. T. Burckhardt, La sagesse des 
prophétes, Paris 1968; full tr. R. Austin, The Bezels of 
Wisdom, Ramsey, N,J. 1981) and the school of his 
commentators, in which he incarnates the “word 
of the mercy-bestowing wisdom”. 

2 (J. Watker-[P. Fenron]) 
SULAYMAN 8. DJARIR at-RAKKI, Zaydi 
kalam theologian from al-Rakka, active in the sec- 








ond half of the 2nd/8th century. Little is known about 
his life. He is said to have pledged allegiance to the 
‘Alid pretender Yahya b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan and 
participated in debates with Hisham b. al-Hakam [¢.v.], 
Dirar b. ‘Amr [g.v.], and the Ibadi ‘Abd Allah b. 
Yazid in the circle of the Barmakid Yahya b. Khalid. 
In legendary reports he is accused of having poisoned 
the ‘Alid Idris b. ‘Abd Allah in the Maghrib at the 
instigation of the caliph Harin al-Rashid or of Yahya 
b. Khalid. Although such reports were transmitted 
even by Zaydis, their reliability is doubtful. 

In his doctrine on the imamate, Sulayman stood 
near the Batriyya [g.v. in Suppl.], among whom he 
is sometimes included, although in some respects he 
came closer to the more radical Djaridiyya [q.v.]. In 
agreement with the Batriyya, he denied that there 
had been a divinely-inspired appointment (nays) of ‘Alt 
by Muhammad and held that the imam should be 
chosen by consultation (shiira). ‘Alt was, however, enti- 
tled to the imamate after Muhammad because of his 
impeccability (%sma). In choosing the less excellent 
(mafdil), sc. Aba: Bakr, the community had committed 
an error (khata’), which did not, however, amount to 
a grave offence (/fisk). Obedience to the “less excel- 
lent” imam, once properly chosen, was obligatory so 
long as he displayed sound knowledge and good con- 
duct. ‘Uthman had lost legitimacy by his reprehen- 
sible acts. After ‘Ali, his and Fatima’s descendants 
were entitled to the imamate by shiira because of their 
collective authority in religion. 

In his theology Sulayman espoused predestina- 
tion, while attempting to avoid determinism. He thus 
held that God was from eternity angry at the infidels 
and pleased with the faithful, but, against the Sunni 
traditionalist doctrine, God did not will acts of dis- 
obedience. Human ability to act (istitd‘a) exists before 
the act and is used up by it. Sulayman was opposed 
to anthropomorphism and interpreted the Kur’anic 
face (wadjh) of God as God’s self. Against Mut‘tazilf 
doctrine, however, he affirmed the reality of divine 
attributes of knowledge, power, will, etc., describing 
them as neither identical with Him nor other than 
Him. About the nature of the Kuran, he seems to 
have taught that whatever constituted divine knowl- 
edge in it was uncreated and whatever constituted 
command or prohibition was created. 

After his death, Sulayman’s theological school pre- 
vailed in ‘Anat, but his followers there were converted 
to Mu‘tazilism by Dja‘far b. Mubashshir (d. 234/848- 
9), Later Zaydi tradition was generally hostile towards 
his teaching, and the Imam al-Hadr ila ’l-Hakk wrote 
a refutation of his predestinarian views. 
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SULAYMAN s. HASAN dd. 1005/1597), the 
grandson of Yusuf b. Sulaym4n, the twenty- 
fourth da‘t mutlak of the Musta‘li-Tayyibi 
Isma‘ilis, was a deputy of Dawid b. ‘Adjabshah 
(d. 997/1589), the twenty-sixth da, in Mukha [9.v.], 
the famous coffee port and a great trade centre on the 
Red Sea coast of Yaman. Three years after the suc- 
cession of Dawid b. Kutbshah as the twenty-seventh 
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dai, Sulayman claimed the succession for himself. The 
great majority of the community in India upheld the 
succession of Dawid b. Kutbshah, whereas a minority, 
mainly in Yaman, accepted Sulaym4n’s claim. Because 
of this schism the former became known as the Dawi- 
dis while the latter as the Sulaymanis [¢.v.]. 

Contemporary Dawidi sources give a detailed 
account of this schism, which is corroborated by inde- 
pendent Mughal sources in its main outlines. The 
Sulaym4ni sources, on the other hand, are spotty and 
apologetic. According to these sources, two widows of 
the late Dawid b. ‘Adjabshah, their two sons, and a 
confidential scribe of the late d@%, were accused of 
embezzling money from the treasury. To counteract 
those charges, the accused schemed to challenge Dawid 
b. Kutbshah’s authority by forging a document of 
succession in favour of Sulayman by using the stolen 
seal of the late da%, a plan in which their kinsman 
by marriage, Sulayman, acquiesced. Sulayman then 
announced his claim as the twenty-seventh da%, but 
the plot was uncovered and Sulayman was dismissed 
from his position. Unable to garner support in Mukha, 
Sulayman went to Haraz, was rebuffed by the chief 
deputy of the d@7 in Yaman and others, hence went 
to Nadjran, inhabited by the influential Bani: Yam 
[g.v.J, a subdivision of the large and ancient tribe 
Hamdan who had embraced the Isma‘ili faith, and 
succeeded in winning their support. Soon he was 
imprisoned by the Turkish authorities, until after three 
years he managed to escape and fled to India. He 
arrived in Ahmadabad in 1003/1595 and tried to 
assert his claim by resorting to litigation against Dawid 
b. Kutbshah at the court of the Mughal emperor 
Akbar. But before the case was decided in favour of 
Dawid, Sulayman died in Lahore on 25 Ramadan 
1005/12 May 1597; his body was taken to Ahmadabad 
and interred there. 

He was an eloquent speaker and wrote several 
works on Ism4‘ili doctrines, asserting his claim and 
refuting that of his opponents, but most of them are 
lost. 

Bibliography: I. Poonawala, Biobibliography of 
Isma%li literature, Malibu, Cal. 1977, 242-4; Farhad 
Daftary, The Isma‘ilis. Their history and doctrines, 
Cambridge 1990, 304-5 (his statement that Dawid 
b, ‘Adjabshah died in 999/1591, or in 997/1589 
according to the Sulaym4nis, is incorrect), 318; 
Isma‘ildjr Badripresswala (ed.), Akhbdrud duGtil akra- 
min (in Gudjarati), Rajkot 1356/1937, 110-68. See 
also SULAYMANIs. __ (I. Poonawata) 
SULAYMAN 8. KATHIR al-Khuza‘i, Abi 

Muhammad, da@‘t of the Hashimiyya in 
Khurasan. 

He figures as an authority on Yazid b. al-Muhallab’s 
campaign in Djurdjain in 98/716-17, and it was per- 
haps as a member of Yazid b. al-Muhallab’s army 
that he left Kifa for Khurasan, where his brother 
Djabir or Haritha b. Kathir campaigned against the 
Turks in 106/724-5, and where his father, Kathir b. 
Umayya, fell in battle against the Turks as an old 
man in 119/737 (al-Tabari, ii, 1323, 1480, 1601 
[wrongly Kathir Abi Umayya]). Sulayman himself 
was min ahl al-diwan in Marw when he was recruited 
for the Hashimi cause, allegedly in 100/718-19, by 
Bukayr b. Mahan, a mawlé who had himself partici- 
pated in Yazid b. al-Muhallab’s campaign in Djurdjan 
(Akhbar al-dawla al-abbasiyya, ed. ‘A.-‘A. al-Duri and 
‘A.-Dj. al-Muttalibi, Beirut 1971, 191, 199). Sulayman 
recruited his son, brothers, brothers-in-law and other 
Khuza‘is, as well as some prominent non-Khuza‘is, 
for the movement and rose to the position of nakib 








(ibid. 202, 216, 219, 220, 271; al-Tabari, ii, 1954, 1358; 
al-Baladhuri, Ansdé, iii, 115 [makes him a mawla of 
Khuza‘a]). He was arrested in 117/735-6 along with 
other da‘%s, but soon released (al-Tabari, ii, 1586 ff), 
and was the prime leader of the da‘wa until the arrival 
of Aba Muslim [9.v.], whose take-over he opposed 
and who liquidated both him and his son after the 
accession of Abu ’}-‘Abbas in 132/750 (al-Tabari, ti, 
1960 ff., iti, 61; AkAbar, 271 ff, cf. 220; al-Baladhurt, 
Ansab, iii, 168). 

Bibliography: All the standard chronicles on the 
Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods mention 
Sulayman, but usually add little to the works cited 
in the article. The main secondary works are 
J. Wellhausen, The Arab kingdom and its fall, Calcutta 
1927; F. Omar, The ‘Abbasid caliphate 132/750- 
170/786, Baghdad 1969; E.L. Daniel, The political 
and social history of Khurasan under Abbasid rule, 747- 
820, Minneapolis and Chicago 1979; M. Sharon, 
Black banners from the East, Jerusalem and Leiden 
1983; idem, Revolt, the social and military aspects of the 
‘Abbasid Revolution, Jerusalem 1990. 

: , (PATRICIA CRONE) 

SULAYMAN 8. KUTULMISH b. Arslan Isra’il, 
member of the Saldjik family and founder of the 
sultanate of Rim (d. 479/1086). 

His father was killed in 456/1064 during a suc- 
cession struggle with his kinsman Alp Arslan [q.v.], 
and at least four of his sons appear to have escaped 
eventually to the west (see Cl. Cahen, Qutlumush et ses 
fils avant U’Asie Mineure, in Isl., xxxix [1964], 14-27; on 
the form of the name Kutulmish, see ibid, 14 n. 1, 
and M.F. K6priilii, Tiirk onomastique’i hakkinda, in Istan- 
bul Univ. Edebiyat Fak. Tarik Dergisi, i {1950], 227-30). 
Sulayman, the most prominent of them, appears in 
467/1074 as the chief of a large group of Tiirkmens 
in Anatolia (Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi [the most important 
source on his life], Mir’at al-zaman, ed. Ali Sevim, 
Ankara 1968, 174-5; cf. Cahen, La premiére pénétration 
turque en Aste Mineure, in Byzantion, xviii [1948], 5-67). 

After an abortive attempt to intervene in Syrian af- 
fairs (see Sevim, Suriye ve Filistin Selguklulan tantu, Ankara 
1983, 68-70), Sulayman withdrew into Anatolia, and 
taking advantage of the confusion there and the col- 
lapse of the Byzantine defence system after Malazgird 
[g.v.], he moved westwards with his Tiirkmen follow- 
ers, and took possession of Nicaea and its environs, 
perhaps as early as 467/1075 (al-‘Azimi, Ta’rikh, ed. 
Ali Sevim, Ankara 1988, 16). Greek sources state that 
the Emperor Michael VII hired Sulayman to help 
crush the rebellion of Nicephorus Botaniates, the gen- 
eral in command of Anatolia, but that Sulayman in 
fact joined the latter, so that with Tiirkmen assistance, 
Botaniates achieved the throne in Constantinople in 
1078. Sulayman, meanwhile, from his base at Nicaea 
was able to overrun most of western and central Ana- 
tolia (see the Greek sources in S. Vryonis, The decline 
of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor, Berkeley, etc. 1971, 
105-6). An expedition sent against him by the Great 
Saldjuk Sultan Malik Shah under Bursuk [g.vv.] failed 
to bring Sulayman to heel, although it killed his 
brother Mansi, and, since Alexius Comnenus had to 
withdraw troops from Anatolia for the Balkans, the 
Emperor concluded a treaty with Sulayman acknowl- 
edging his suzerainty in the territories under his con- 
trol (Anna Comnena, The Alexiad, tr. E.R.A. Sewter, 
Harmondsworth 1969, 198). Around this time, Greek 
sources refer to Sulayman as “sultan”; unfortunately, 
no coins of his have come to light. 

Sulayman now turned his ambitions eastwards, 
possibly with the intention of challenging Malik Shah 
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for control of the Saldjik empire, and attacked Cilicia 
and northern Syria, capturing Antakiya (Antioch) in 
477/1084 and turning the cathedral there into a 
mosque (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, x, 138-9; Ibn al- 
‘Adim, Zubda, ed. Dahan, ii, 86-8; Ibn Shaddad, al 
A‘lak al-khatira, tr. A.-M. Eddé Terrasse, Description de 
la Syne du Nord, Damascus 1984, 243-5; Sevim, of. cit., 
107-12). Four years later he was able to kill the ‘Ukaylid 
ruler of Mawsil and Aleppo, Muslim b. Kuraysh, but 
this provoked a powerful reaction from Tutush b. Alp 
Arslan [q.2.], ruler of Syria, and his commander Artuk 
defeated and killed Sulayman in a battle near Aleppo 
in Safar 479/June 1086, capturing Sulaym4n’s son 
Kilidj Arslan also (Sibt, 236-40; Ibn al-‘Adim, 97-9; 
Sevim, of. cit., 119-26). The latter only succeeded in 
escaping to Anatolia after Sultan Malik Shah’s death 
in 485/1092. 

Sulayman emerges as a proto-typical Tiirkmen chief, 
operating independently on the frontiers of the Saldjik 
empire; there is no evidence that it was Malik Shah 
who originally sent him to conquer and rule Anatolia. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 

article); Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London 1968, 
73-8; IA, art. Stileyman-Sah (O. Turan) (= actually, 
a history of Anatolia in the time of Sulaym4n, repr. 
as ch. 2 of his Selguklular zamaninda Tiirktye, Istanbul 
1971, main points summarised in his ch. Anatoha 
in the period of the Seljuks and the Beyliks, in Camb. hist. 
of Islam, Cambridge 1970, i, 234-6); Sevim, Anadolu 
fatiht Kutalmyoglu Stileymansah, Ankara 1990, differ- 
ing from Turan in several respects but without pre- 
senting specific evidence._ (G. LetsER) 

SULAYMAN s. MIHRAN [see at-a‘masu]. 

SULAYMAN bs. SURAD b. al-Djawn al-Khuza‘i, 
Abu (-)Mutarrif, leader of the pro-‘Alid Taw- 
wabin (“penitents”) movement [qv]. There is 
disagreement whether he was a sahadi or a tabit. The 
former is the prevalent view; according to most bio- 
graphical sources he was originally called Yasar, was 
given the name Sulayman by the Prophet, and was 
93 years old when he died. Lammens suggested that 
reports of Sulayman’s longevity were circulated in 
order to reinforce the claim that he was a Companion 
(Le califat de Yazid I”, Beirut 1921, 129, n. 3). 

Sulayman was among the early settlers of Kifa, 
where he built a dar on land allotted to his tribe. 
Together with other kurra’ [q.v.], he protested against 
the land policy of Sa‘id b. al-‘As [g.v.]. A number of 
sources report that Sulayman fought alongside ‘Ali at 
the Battle of the Camel; others maintain that he was 
not present and was rebuked by the caliph for his 
absence. There is general agreement that he partici- 
pated in the Battle of Siffin. Sulayman strongly objected 
to the arbitration agreement, was critical of al-Hasan 
for abdicating in favour of Mu‘awiya and, after al- 
Hasan’s death, unsuccessfully attempted to prevail upon 
al-Husayn to rise against the Umayyad caliph. After 
Mu‘awiya’s death, Sulayman was the first signatory 
of a letter in which the Kifans urged al-Husayn to 
come to Kiifa; he was also among those who did not 
come to al-Husayn’s aid. 

Abia Mikhnaf (as cited by al-Tabari) reports that 
after the Karbala’? massacre, five leaders of the 
Tawwabin met at Sulaym4n’s home in al-Kifa and 
nominated him as their commander (amir al-tawwabin). 
Sulaym4n obtained messages of support from the Shi‘is 
of al-Mada’in and Basra, but the movement remained 
clandestine until the death of Yazid (Rabi< I 64/ 
November 683). At that point, the ashraf of Kiifa ex- 
pelled ‘Amr b. Hurayth al-Makhziimr (Ubayd Allah 
b. Ziyad’s deputy in al-Kifa) and recognised Ibn al- 








Zubayr as caliph. Ibn al-Zubayr appointed ‘Abd Allah 
b. Yazid al-Khatmi al-Ansari as governor of Kifa. 
One week before Ibn Yazid’s arrival, al-Mukhtar b. 
Abi “Ubayd [q.v.] entered the town. Al-Mukhtar called 
on the Shi‘is of Kifa to support him in seeking 
vengeance for al-Husayn, and dismissed Sulayman as 
a useless old man who had no experience of politics 
or warfare and who would only get himself and his 
followers killed. Al-Mukhtar won the support of some 
Shi‘is, but most remained loyal to Sulayman, whom 
they regarded as shaykh al-shi‘a, and Sulayman made 
preparations to meet the Syrian army which had been 
dispatched to the Djazira. 

According to Abii Mikhnaf, Sulayman and his party 
of horsemen left Kifa on | Rabi‘ IT 65/15 November 
684 and camped at al-Nukhayla [9.v.]. Sulayman 
checked the register (diwan) of those who had given 
him the oath of allegiance and found that of 16,000 
(or 12,000) who were listed there, only 4,000 had 
joined him. The party left al-Nukhayla three days 
later and proceeded to Aksas Malik (on the bank of 
the Euphrates), where Sulayman discovered that 
another thousand or so were missing. The following 
morning they arrived at al-Husayn’s tomb at Karbala’, 
and then eventually reached Karkisiya [q.v.]. The 
town’s ruler, the Kayst Zufar b. al-Harith, advised 
Sulaym4n to get to ‘Ayn al-Warda [see Ra’s aL-‘AYN] 
before ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad in order to gain con- 
trol of its springs, and there to await the Syrians in 
fortified positions; Sulayman followed this advice. 

The first skirmishes between the two sides took 
place a few days after the Tawwabiin had reached 
“Ayn al-Warda, with Sulayman’s men inflicting casu- 
alties on the Syrian army. Then ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Ziyad dispatched al-Husayn b. Numayr [¢.v.] at the 
head of an army of 12,000 men. Fighting broke out 
on 22 Djumada I 65/4 January 685. On the first 
day Sulayman’s men were successful, but very soon 
the Umayyads brought up reinforcements of about 
10,000 men. In the ensuing battle, a large number 
of Syrians were killed or wounded, but Sulayman was 
fatally wounded by an arrow (24 Djumada I 65/6 
January 685). In accordance with the instructions 
which Sulayman gave in advance, al-Musayyab b. 
Nadjaba took command and fought on until he too 
was killed; the battle ended in complete defeat for 
the Tawwabin. 

From Abi Mikhnaf’s account, it emerges that 
about six weeks passed between Sulayman’s departure 
from Kifa and his death. This is contradicted by the 
information in al-Baladhuri. Here, too, the date of 
Sulayman’s departure from Kiifa is given as 1 Rabi‘ 
II 65/15 November 684; yet the first encounters 
between the Syrians and the Tawwabin are said to 
have taken place some time after the death of Marwan 
five months later (Ansab al-ashraf, v, 204, 210, 298-9). 
If these reports are to be trusted, then Sulayman’s 
death may well have occurred in the spring or sum- 
mer of 65/685, i.e. at least several months after the 
date given in al-Tabari. 
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‘Abd al-Kadir ‘Ata, Beirut 1412/1992, vi, 35-7; Ibn 
al-Athir, Takk, Beirut 1385-6/ 1965-6, index; idem, 
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. (E. KoHLBerc) 
SULAYMAN s. WAHB [see wax]. 
SULAYMAN s. YAHYA, nicknamed Ibn Abi 

1-Zawaid, minor Medinan poet of the period 
straddling the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid dynasties. He 
was of Arab origin from the tribe of the Sa‘d b. Bakr 
(Hawazin) and seems to have owed his nickname to 
a malformation of the legs (fleshy excrescences show- 
ing on the legs); in al-Aghani (xv, 34), the poet is nick- 
named dhu *t-zawd’id (“he who has fleshy excrescences”). 
The ancient sources, with one exception only, are 
silent regarding him; K: al-Waraka and the Tabakat of 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, while mentioning numerous Baghdadi 
artisans of the same social level as Ibn Abi ’l-Zawa’id, 
simply ignore all extra-Traki literary activity. 
Biographical information concerning him is by no 
means negligible: the major part of his life was spent 
in Medina. In spite of his responsibilities as imam of 
the great mosque of the city, he led an active social 
life; he frequented the houses of kaynas, inns (Aghani, 
xiv, 127) and the promenades of Medina (bid., 
128-9), accompanied by udaba’ (Ibn Da’b), poets (Ibn 
Abi ’I-Sa‘lat)} and members of the Medinan aristoc- 
racy (habit, al-Zubayr and Khubayb, great-grandson 
of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr). During the reign of al- 
Mahdi (158-69/775-85) he made his way to Baghdad, 
but did not enjoy life there, as is shown by a poem 





in eight verses which he composed, bemoaning the 
irritations caused by the fleas of the great metropo- 
lis and expressing nostalgia for his natal town (did., 
126); the light-hearted tone is indistinguishable from 
that of verses evoking the same motif attested in the 
poetry of al-hanin ila ‘l-awtan from the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury onward (al-Djahiz, K. al-Hayawan, Cairo 1938- 
58, v, 385-92). The place and date of his death are 
both unknown. 

The wife, the spouse, but also the mistress and the 
singing slave-girl, constitute the basic theme of what 
survives of his poetry; the spouse is evoked here as 
an old, hideous and decrepit woman, and the tone 
is extremely coarse (Aghdni, xiv, 123-5), in a manner 
reminiscent of the poems of the Kifan Isma‘il b. 
‘Ammar al-Asadi; the kayna poems reveal an ambiva- 
lent attitude: hatred and fear in relation to the sin 
of fornication (ibid., xiv, 123), while on the other hand 
he sings the praises of Basas, the da@riya of Ibn al- 
Nafis, who has been bought by Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi. 
As for the mistress, here he displays a delicacy which 
is at odds with the other verses dedicated to the wife. 

Bibliography: Sezgin, GAS, ti, 449; al-Aghani’, 

xv, 27, 34, is (Ep.) 

SULAYMAN sb. YASAR [see FUKAHA’ AL-MADINA, 
in Suppl]. _ 7 

SULAYMAN at-MAHRI, in full Sulayman b. 
Ahmad b. Sulayman al-Mahri, an Indian Ocean 
sea captain (mu‘allim al-bahr) of the 16th century 
A.D. Attributed to him are five treatises on naviga- 
tion which were translated into Turkish by the author 
and admiral Sidr ‘Ali Celebi [9.v.] and included in 
his work al-Muhit written in 1554. According to Sidi 
Celebi, Sulayman finished the treatise called “Umda in 
917/1511. He was a native of Shihr [q.v.] and was 
dead by the time Sidi Gelebi was writing. That is all 
that is known of him personally. However, he was 
probably a pupil of Ahmad b. Madjid [see 1mn MADJID] 
in the late 1400s. He quotes Ibn Madjid and builds 
the structure of his works on the form derived from 
the latter’s work. The Arabic form of these treatises 
has survived, together with the earlier treatises of Ibn 
Madjid in several manuscripts. Those which include 
the works of Sulaym4n are four, (a) Paris, B.N. Arabe 
2559 (dated 961/1554); (b) Leiden no. 8660 (2) (dated 
1059/1649); (c) Yale Arab ms. 1480, 1535, 1536-7 
(dated 1097/1686); while the fourth is in private pos- 
session in Bahrain (dated 1091/1680). The treatises 
are named (1) al-“Umda al-Mahnyya fi dabt al-‘lm al- 
bahnriyya; (2) al-Manhag al-fakhir fi ‘lm al-bahr al-zakhir; 
(3) Tuhfat al-fuhil fi tamhid al-usiil; (4) Sharh al-tuhfa; 
(5) Kiladat al-shumis wa’stikhrad al-usus. 

The ‘Umda al-Mahriyya is the earliest of these works, 
and is quoted by both the TuAfa and the Manhadj. It 
quotes the Hauwzya of Ibn Madjid, the plan of which 
is followed approximately by Sulayman in his work. 
A skeletal plan is noticeable in all these navigational 
works, but the authors have great difficulty in keep- 
ing to the subject. The ‘Umda, however, is the work 
which keeps closest to a plan, although even here 
Sulayman gets side-tracked easily. Unlike Ibn Madjid, 
who had literary ambitions, Sulayman’s style is sim- 
ple and straightforward. His aim was to produce a 
treatise which would be of practical use for a navi- 
gator sailing in the Indian Ocean. His intention was 
to take the main points of navigational science as 
chapter headings and then include everything relat- 
ing to each point in the relevant chapter. This, as 
noted above, he finds difficult, but his final order of 
headings is Ch. 1, first principles, properties of the 
heavenly sphere, stars used by navigators as rhumbs 
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(akknan) and as Pole Star altitude measurements (kiyas), 
i.e. a chapter of general theory. Ch. II, use of stars 
as compass bearings. Ch. III, bearings between ports 
around the coasts of the Indian Ocean. Ch. IV, bear- 
ings around islands. Ch. V, list of values of Pole Star 
altitudes for ports of the world. Ch. VI, monsoon sea- 
sons for sailing out from various ports. Ch. VII, 
descriptions of routes throughout the Ocean. 

This arrangement is not very logical, and lends 
itself to confusion. Sulayman was not satisfied with 
the result. He began a second work, the Tuhfat al- 
fuhil, in which he intended to write down only the 
theory of navigation, omitting the lists of Pole Star 
altitude results and tables of bearings which are found 
in the ‘Umda. This was a short treatise taking only 
six folios in the Paris ms. Its chapters are arranged 
in a logical sequence and it gives only the basic theory 
necessary for navigation. The order of chapters is 
1, Generalities, 2. Compass bearings, 3. the zam, 
4. Types of routes, 5. kiyas theory, 6. Theory of 
masafat (distances measured along the line of latitude), 
7. Theory of winds. Later, Sulayman complemented 
this with a “commentary” (sharh) similar to the com- 
mentaries of classical writers written round the Kur’an 
or some legal work. Of this he seems to have been 
proud, and it was probably his last work. However, 
it does not help either the scholar or the Indian 
Ocean navigator who already has the original Tuhja. 
For although it was five times as long as the origi- 
nal work, it had little more to say. He states a sen- 
tence from the TuAfa, prefixing it with the word kultu 
(“I have said”), and then after the word akilu (“now 
I say”), he expands it, stretching out phrases, some- 
times to great length, attempting to explain something 
which was quite clear before. Rarely does he clear 
up any obscure point; occasionally he adds something 
which he has omitted in the Tuhfa but which occurs 
in one of the other works. Therefore, with the other 
works in one’s possession, the commentary to the 
Tuhfa is completely unnecessary. 

The list of results (latitudes, bearings etc.) which 
were in the ‘Umda, but which he omitted when com- 
pleting the Tuhfa, were reserved for the Manhadj al- 
Jakhir. Although this work may contain corrections to 
actual values it is not as rewarding for the modern 
scholar as the ‘Umda. It loses that straightforward 
plan of theory plus results equals descriptions of set 
voyages, which the navigator would appreciate and 
perhaps Ibn Madjid himself might have been aiming 
for but never actually achieved. The real value of the 
Manhadj is that corrected values give a more accu- 
rate picture of those parts of the Indian Ocean in 
the higher latitudes, ie. around Djidda, Ra’s al-Hadd 
and Chittagong (Shatidjam). It also gives distances 
along the line of latitude (masafat) not listed before 
except incompletely in Ibn Madjid’s Hawiya. It also 
has a section on birds, seaweed, etc. (ishdrat) which 
was not given in the ‘Umda, but at this stage, Sulayman 
has begun to lose his purpose again and a section 
on the revolutions of the sun and moon is irrelevant. 
This material is not strictly navigational, and intro- 
duces theory which has been avoided so far in the 
Manhagj. Theory of winds and cyclones is out of place 
here, although a list of specific types of wind would 
be relevant. What one might expect would be a list 
of sailing dates which depend on the monsoon winds. 
Sulayman closes the Manhadj with a revised survey of 
the set voyages in South-East Asia and the Bay of 
Bengal, although not the rest of the Ocean. We have 
no universal series of sailing directions as we are 
given in the ‘Umda, and generally, the Manhadj is infe- 








rior when compared with the former work. 

One other treatise remains. This is the Kiladat al- 
Shumiis, which gives calculations necessary for con- 
verting Muslim years to solar, Byzantine, Coptic and 
Persian years and vice-versa. As the seasons for sail- 
ing—in fact, all navigational dates—are given in days 
after the Persian (Yazdigirdian) Nawriz, this treatise 
has a very practical advantage. It consists of just over 
two folios of important formulae, written clearly after 
the manner of the ‘Umda and it is possible that it 
comes from the same period as the latter work. 
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(G.R. Tissetts) 

SULAYMAN PASHA, at-Faransawi (Séves or 
Séve Pasha, 1788-1860), one of the French officers 
serving in Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha’s [¢.v.] army. 

Joseph Anthelme Séve was the son of a Lyons 
draper. When fifteen years old, he enlisted as a gun- 
ner in the French army, and later served in the 
Hussars. He fought in Napoleon’s Prussian campaign 
(1806-7) and was promoted to the rank of adjutant, 
and during the “Hundred Days” (1814), he served on 
the staff of Marshal Grouchy. Dismissed by the royal 
government, he went to Egypt in 1815, and was even- 
tually attached to the staff of Ibrahim Pasha [¢.v.]. 
Séve became an instructor of the infantry, consisting 
of Albanian, Syrian and Maghribi “Arab” as well as 
“Turkish” Ottoman subjects. He established a train- 
ing camp at Aswan [see uswAn], where from 1823 
onwards he was able to form six regiments of infantry, 
and was given the title of Bey. From 1824 to 1827, 
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he served under Ibrahim Pasha in the Morea [see 
MORA] against the Hellenic insurgents. In 183] he 
became a major-general. He served in the war against 
the Ottoman Sultan, and distinguished himself in the 
battle of Konya (1248/1832), upon which he became 
a Pasha, afterwards successfully organising the retreat 
to Suez. 

In his later years, he was relegated to minor tasks. 
In 1833 he supported the activities of the “Saint- 
Simoniens” led by “le Pére” Enfantin in Alexandria, 
and in 1834 he assisted Linant de Bellefonds in the 
construction of dams in the Nile delta. He maintained 
a grand life style, including a harem in his palace in 
Cairo, where he received many prominent guests from 
France e.g. the painter Horace Vernet, Marshal Mar- 
mont, Gustave Flaubert and Maxime Du Camp. His 
conversion to Islam must have greatly benefited his 
relationship with his trainees. His principal consort, 
Sittt Maria, gave him a son, Iskandar Bey. His last- 
ing reputation was evident from a statue and a street 
named after him in Cairo till 1956. 

Bibliography: P. Mondain, Hussard frangais et 
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de Marmont, Duc de Ragusel], Voyage du Maréchal 
D. de R., Brussels 1837-59, iii, 64, iv, 6, 164, 176-80; 
J. Planat, Histoire de la regénération de l’Egypte. Lettres 
écrites du Kaire, Paris 1830; H. Laurens, Le royaume 
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SULAYMANIS, a branch of Musta‘li- 

Tayyibi Isma‘ilis, so called after Sulayman b. 
Hasan [g.v.], who claimed the succession for himself 
after Dawiid b. ‘Adjabshah as the twenty-seventh da 
mutlak. They are predominantly to be found in Yaman, 
where their total number may currently be placed at 
more than 70,000, living mainly in the northern dis- 
tricts and on the northern border region between 
Yaman and Saudi Arabia. Besides being represented 
amongst the Bani Yam of Nadjran, the Sulayma- 
nis are settled in Haraz, Djabal Maghariba and in 
Hawzan, Lahab and ‘Attara, and in the district of 
Hamdan and in the vicinity of Yarim. The Sulaymanis 
of India, on the other hand, called the Sulaymani 
Bohras, number a few thousand only and live mainly 
in Bombay, Baroda, Ahmadabad and Haydarabad 
Deccan. There are also some Sulaymanis in Pakistan. 
Most recently, some families from the subcontinent 
have migrated to England, America and Canada. 

Sulayman was succeeded by his minor son Dja‘far, 
hence the affairs of the da‘wa were run by Safi al- 
Din Muhammad b. Fahd al-Makrami (d. 1042/1633 
[g.v.]), one of the earliest supporters of Sulayman dur- 
ing the Dawidi-Sulaymani succession dispute and orig- 
inally from Tayba, a town northwest of San‘a’. After 
winning the confidence of the influential Bani Yam, 
settled in the Nadjran region, he adopted Badr as his 
residence, and this subsequently became the capital 
of the Sulaymani dawa. His son Ibrahim succeeded 
as the 30th da@ in 1088/1677. Since then the office 
has remained in the Makrami family except for a few 
interruptions. The Makramti da%s not only ruled the 
Yam but, at the height of their power, their influ- 
ence extended to the Mikhlaf al-Sulaym4ni in the 
north and to Hadramawt in the east. In 1174/1764 
they felt strong enough to invade Nadjd and inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the rising power of the Wahhabis. 
However, they were unable to curb the subsequent 











Wahhabi encroachment against Nadjran, as they had 
also to withstand the hostilities of the Zaydi Imams 
in Yaman. Their rule over Nadjran came to an end 
in 1934 when it was annexed to the Su‘idi kingdom, 
and their 45th da%, ‘Ali b. Muhsin Al Shibam, was 
pensioned off by the Su‘tdi government. This marked 
the end of the political significance of the Makrami 
family of Sulaymani da%s and their followers in Yaman. 
Because of this close association of the Makarima 
(pl. of Makrami, see MAKRAMIDS) with the Sulaymani 
dawa, the term Makarima itself is often used synony- 
mously with that of Sulaymanis in Yaman. The pre- 
sent da7, al-Sharafi al-Husayn b. al-Hasan al-Makrami, 
succeeded to the office in 1396/1976. 

The Sulaymanis continued the traditions of the 
post-Fatimid Yamani Tayyibis. The da‘%s do not use 
honorific titles and are simply addressed as Sayyidna, 
and are known in Yaman as the da@% of the adail 
Yam. In India, the da%’s chief representative, known 
as the mansiib, resides in Baroda, and is assisted by 
a number of Gmils or mullés residing in various cities 
where the Sulaymani Bohras live. The assistants con- 
duct the communal prayers, perform religious cere- 
monies, and collect the dues for the da@‘%. In India 
the official language of the Sulaymani dawa is Urdu, 
but Arabic is used in correspondence between them 
and their da? in Yaman. 

In Yaman, the Sulaymanis have enjoyed a great 
degree of cohesion and have become an effective fight- 
ing force. In India, the Sulaymani Bohras, in contrast 
to the Dawiidis, have developed closer ties with other 
Muslims in terms of language, dress and customs. 
They have also experienced a much greater degree 
of freedom from their da@‘%s and their mansiibs. As a 
result, the small Sulaymani community not only rep- 
resents a progressive group, approving of social change 
and encouraging modern secular education, but has 
also produced, proportionately speaking, a significant 
number of prominent public figures. Asaf Ali Asghar 
Fyzee (1899-1981), an outstanding Islamicist and emi- 
nent scholar of Muslim law in the Indian subcontinent 
and India’s ambassador to Egypt, belonged to the well- 
known Tyabji family of Sulaymani Bohras of Bombay. 
Badr al-Din Tyabji, another member of this family, 
was the first Muslim president of the Indian National 
Congress in 1887. 
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eo (I. Poonawa_a) 

SULAYMANIDS [see Maxkka. 2. ii]. 

SULAYMANTYYA, a town and district in 
southern Kurdistan, since the Ottoman recon- 
quest of ‘Irak from the Safawids in the 11th/17th 
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century under nominal Ottoman suzerainty, and since 
the aftermath of the First World War in the king- 
dom and then republic of ‘Irak. The town lies in lat. 
35° 32' E. and long. 45° 27’ N. at an altitude of 838 
m/2,750 feet, and is 90 km/54 miles east of Kirkik 
[g.v.], to which it is connected by road. 

The historical region of Sulaymaniyya lies between 
what is now the ‘Trak-Persia frontier, the Diy4la [g.v.] 
and its upper affluents the Tandjaru and Sirwan, the 
region of Kirkik and the upper basin of the Little 
Zab. To the northeast of the basin of these affluents 
of the Tigris rise the ranges making up the Zagros 
massif and running northwest to southeast (see further 
on the geography of the region, KURDs, KURDISTAN, D.). 

l. History to 1920. 

The district of Sulaymaniyya is known from the 
earliest times. Mount Nisir (in Lullutu: Kiniba), where 
according to the Babylonian epic the ship of Gilga- 
mesh rested during the Deluge, can only be Pir-‘Umar- 
Gudrin. The region of Sulaymaniyya corresponds to 
the land of Zamua occupied by the Lullutu people, 
the southern frontier of which was on the col of 
Babite (the modern Bazian). In 880 B.C., Assur-nasir- 
pal conquered all the kings of Zamua. A stele found 
at Darband-i Gawr, north of Kara-dagh, seems to 
belong to a Lulltu king. Brzozowski mentions another 
ancient bas-relief at the entrance to the defile of Der- 
bend through which the Little Zab forces a passage, 
to the extreme northwest of the territory of Sulay- 
maniyya. Herzfeld (in Jsi, xi, 127) mentions ruins 
at Sitak in the canton of Sérdcik. In 745 B.C. Tiglat 
Pileser III transplanted to Mazamua (Mat-Zamua, 
Forrer, 43) Aramaeans who had lived in northern 
Mesopotamia. In the Sasanid period we have in the 
extreme southwest of the territory of Sulaymaniyya 
the famous monument of Paikuli (cf. sHaHRizir). In 
the history of the Syrian church the district of Sulay- 
maniyya formed part of the diocese of Béth Garmai 
(Hoffnann, Ausziige, 253). 

In the Islamic period, the history of the region was 
at first involved with that of Shahrizir. Sulaymaniyya 
had a more or less autonomous existence from the end 
of the 11th/17th century to 1267/1850. The local 
dynasty was called Baban. According to the Sharaf-ndma 
of Sharaf al-Din Khan Bidlisi (i, 280-8), the first chief 
and the eponym of this family was Pir Baidak Babé 
(probably about 1500). The home of this tribe seems 
to have been to the west of Kandil [see sAwb]-BULAK]. 
The direct descendants of Babé were soon supplanted 
by their subordinates, but this second line disappeared 
also and about 1005/1596 the tribe had no recog- 
nised chief. A new line (of the clan Sakir of the tribe 
of Bilbas; Rich, i, 270) came from the village of 
Darishmana to the canton of Pizdar; it had a legen- 
dary genealogy claiming descent from a young “Frank” 
woman called Kéghan, whom their ancestor had taken 
prisoner in a battle. The true founder of this third 
dynasty, Baba Sulayman, came to the front in 1088/ 
1677, and in 1111/1699 took service at the Ottoman 
court. Rich (i, 381-5) gives a list of his descendants, 
who include 17 Baban Pashas. The representatives of 
this local dynasty cleverly maintained their position 
between the two rival powers, Turkey and Persia, but 
they were really under the Pashas of Baghdad, who 
themselves held a very subordinate position with respect 
to the Sublime Porte. Mahmiid Pasha, who received 
Rich on his memorable journey through Kurdistan 
and in whom Rich (i, 322) tried to arouse the Kurd 
national pride, finally submitted to the Persians. The 
latter invaded Sulaymaniyya in 1842 to re-establish 
Mahmid Pasha, but by the treaty of 1847 Persia 





withdrew all claims on the town and sangak of 
Sulaymfniyya in favour of the Turks. The last ruler 
of the family of Baban, ‘Abd Allah Pasha, was deposed 
by the Turks in 1267/1850 (Khurshid Efendi, 209). 

It may be mentioned that the Baban family was 
simply a conquering and warrior caste. Alongside the 
Baban and under their suzerainty lived several other 
warrior tribes (‘ashirat), of which lists are given by Rich, 
i, 280, and Khurshid Efendi, 217. The principal of 
these tribes was Djaf [see sananpDaDy and sHAHRIZOR]. 
Later we often find mentioned the turbulent tribe of 
Hamawand of Caméamil which claimed to have come 
from Persian Kurdistan (its name resembles those of 
the Lur tribes). The Hamawand in the course of their 
razzias used to come down as far as the banks of the 
Tigris (Cholet, Arménie, Kurdistan et Mésopotamie, Paris 
1892, 295-311). 

Beside the clans which had kept their tribal organ- 
isation there were in Sulaymaniyya, as elsewhere in 
Kurdistan, the peasants (giiran, kelowspi “white caps”, 
according to Rich, i, 80). 

At first the capital of the Babans was at Shara- 
Bazar (Shahr-i bazar) in the first valley conquered by 
Pir Budak Babé, but Ibrahim Pasha moved his resi- 
dence to the canton of Sar-cinar, where he founded 
about 1199/1784 (Rich, i, 387) the town of Sulayma- 
niyya on the site of the village of Malik Hindi (Malik 
Kendi?) built around an ancient mound which had 
to be cleared away on the occasion. The town was 
called after Biiyiik Siileyman Pasha (of the family of 
Georgian Mamliks), governor of Baghdad in 1780- 
1802 (Cl. Huart, Histoire de Baghdad, Paris 1901, 159). 
Towards 1820, the town had 2,000 households of 
Muslims, 130 of Jews, 9 of Chaldaean Catholics (who 
had a little church) and 5 of Armenians, in all 10,000 
souls. There were 5 mosques in Sulaymaniyya. In 1868 
Lycklama estimated the population at 6,000 Kurds, 
30 families of Chaldaeans and 15 of Jews. 

Under Ottoman rule, Sulaymaniyya remained the 
nursery of an indefinite Kurdish movement. The local 
Kurds supplied Turkey with a large number of officials 
and, particularly, armed officers. Several Babans be- 
came distinguished in Istanbul like Isma‘il Hakkr Pasha, 
Unionist minister and diplomat in 1909-14. After the 
deposition of the Babans, a great part in politics was 
played by the family of religious Shaykhs of the fam- 
ily of Barzandja, whose ancestor Hadjdjt Kaka Ahmad 
enjoyed a great reputation for sanctity and is buried 
at Sulaymaniyya. 
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2. Since 1920. 

There was provision in the Treaty of Sévres of 
August 1920 for an Autonomous “Southern Kurdistan”, 
but this topic became linked with the question whether 
the wiayet of Mawsil, of which Sulaymaniyya had 
been a sangjak under the Ottomans, should remain 
Turkish-controlled or whether it should become part 
of the new predominantly Arab state of ‘Irak [see AL- 
MAwSIL. 2.]. In the end, Sulaymaniyya was included 
in the territory awarded to ‘Irak, though a League 
of Nations decision of December 1925 granted a cer- 
tain amount of local autonomy to the Kurds there. 
Unrest had already broken out in Sulaymantyya in 
1919 under the Kurdish Shaykh Mahmid Barzandji, 
and over the next five years, Barzandji returned to 
Sulaymaniyya on three separate occasions until air 
raids in 1923-4 drove him back across the Persian 
frontier to a bandit existence. 

Sulaymaniyya became almost depopulated through 
this fighting, but by the end of 1924, 20,000 of its 
people had returned. Yet it remained disturbed, includ- 
ing at the time of the 1929 ‘Iraki election, and 
Mahmid Barzandji again invaded the lwa’ of Sulay- 
maniyya in 1930, until he again fled to Persia in the 
next year; he eventually made his peace with the 
‘Iraki authorities and in 1938, when the Sulaymaniyya 
region was unusually quiet, his confiscated properties 
were restored to him. He returned to Sulaymaniyya 
from provincial exile in southern ‘Irak in May 1941 
during the Rashid ‘Ali al-Gaylani [9.v.] coup, osten- 
sibly to raise forces “to support the British”. 

In the post-1945 period, Sulaymaniyya continued 
to be a centre of unrest, for Kurdish aspirations and 
for other elements aiming at the destabilisation of the 
Hashimite monarchy in ‘Irak, such as the underground 
Communist Party of National Liberation, which could 
from Sulaymaniyya make contact with other Com- 
munist forces across the Persian border. Hence a cer- 
tain merging of Communist activities with Kurdish 
nationalism took place, and Sulaymaniyya was par- 
ticularly disturbed in 1948. 

The proclamation of the ‘Irak Republic in July 
1958 initially aroused Kurdish enthusiasm, but the 
history of the ensuing decades has been one of con- 
tinuing disturbance in the Sulaymaniyya region. In 
March 1961 Mustafa Barzandji proclaimed an inde- 
pendent Kurdistan stretching through northern ‘Irak 
as far east as Sulaymaniyya and the Persian border. 
During the succeeding phases of ‘Iraki-Kurdish con- 
flict, possession of Sulaymaniyya was maintained by 
‘Iraki government troops, with the surrounding coun- 
tryside usually held by the Kurds, until in spring 1991 
the Kurds briefly captured the town and then, in the 
summer, recaptured it more lastingly. Sulaymaniyya 
is now the chef-lieu of the autonomous Kurdish region 
of ‘Irak, with the whole region having a population 
of 951,723 (1987 census), and has a Kurdish-language 
university of its own. 
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(Ep.) 

SULDUZ, Stipiz, a Mongol tribe which played 
a considerable role in mediaeval Islamic history of 
the Mongol and I] Khanid periods. 

According to Berezin, the correct Mongol form 
would be Siildes (pl. of siilde “good fortune”; Vladi- 
mirtsov interpreted siilde as “le génie-protecteur habi- 
tant le drapeau”). L. Ligeti, Die Herkunft des Volksnamens 
Kirgis, in Kérdsi Csoma Archivum, i (1925), saw in the 
ending of Suld-uz, as in Kirk-iz, the remains of an 
ancient Turkish plural suffix (cf. biz “we”, siz “you”, 
etc.) and as a hypothetical singular quoted the name 
of a Kirghiz clan Sult, Sultu. Rashid al-Din classes 
the Sulduz amongst the diirliikin Mongols, i.e. of “com- 
mon” origin, in contrast to the nirun “pure” ones, who 
were, however, descended from the dirlikin through 
Alan Go’a, the miraculous grandmother of Cingiz 
(Ginggis) Khan. 

Sorkan Shira Sulduz one day saved the life of 
Cingiz whilst the latter was fighting with the Tayit?it, 
and this exploit gained the Sulduz great prestige with 
Cingiz Khan and his successors. 


Sorkan Shira 
| 
Djilawkan 
| 
Sodo Noyon (Sodun) 
| 


Tudan 


| 
~ 


Coban 


The children of Sodo Noyon came to Persia with 
Hiilegii, whose wife Yesiindjin, the mother of Abaka, 
was a Sulduz. Malik is said to have overrun Persian 
Kurdistan. In 688/1289, under the Il Khan Arghun, 
an act of bravery brought to the front Coban, son 
of Malik, and he afterwards distinguished himself 
in the reigns of Ghazan and Oldjeytii [9.vv.]. The 
Ta’rikh-i Uldjayta written by Abu *l-Kasim Kashani 
(ed. Mahin Hambly, Tehran 1969), in a list of amirs 
mentions Coban (amir-i buzurg mukaddam-i Tazk wa 
Turk) in the second place next to Kutlugh Shah 
Mankut, but adds that in ability he is superior to 
them all. There is extant a letter from Pope John 
XXII, dated Avignon, 12 November 1321, addressed 
to “Zoban Begilay” (Coban?). In spite of the Shr‘ lean- 
ings of Oldjeytii, Coban remained a Sunni. When the 
young Aba Sa‘id (¢.v.] ascended the throne, Coban 
became regent, and in 719/1319 married Sati Beg, 
daughter of Oldjeytii. The detailed history of Coban 
and his sons and grandsons over the next generation 
or so may now be followed in the article GOBANiDs. 

After the murder of Goban’s grandson Hasan Kiitik 
at Tabriz in 744/1343 (see below), the Sulduz are 
only occasionally mentioned by the historians. Under 
807/1404, Mirkh“and mentions the instructions given 
by Timir to the Khaladj of Sawa to reinforce the 
troops under Pir ‘Ali Sulduz in Rayy. In the early 
20th century, there was still a body of Sulduz in this 
region among the Shah-seven [¢.v.] of Sawa. 

Several women of the Gobanids had remarkable 
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careers. Besides Baghdad Khatiin, one may mention: 
(1) Sati Beg, widow of Coban, who was first the wife 
of the Il Khan Arpa and in 739/1338-9 was herself 
placed on the throne by the grandson of her first 
husband, Hasan Kiicik. Finally, the latter married her 
to the new pretender Sulayman, who reigned 740- 
4/1339-43. (2) Dilshad Khatiin, daughter of Dimashk 
Kh*Adja, first of all married Abi Sa‘id (at the same 
time as her aunt Baghdad Khatiin) and then Hasan 
Buzurg Djala’ir. (3) Malik ‘Izzat, wife of Hasan Kiicik, 
whom she killed in an indescribable and atrociously 
cruel fashion. She was executed by her husband’s rel- 
atives, who cut her into pieces which they then ate. 

In Mongolia in the time of Cingiz, the encamp- 
ments of the Sulduz seem to have been not far from 
the river Onon. But in the time of Rashid al-Din, 
the yurt of the Sulduz was near the forests inhabited 
by the forest-dwelling Uryangkit. The Chinese list of 
Mongol encampments published in 1867 (Meng-gu-yu- 
mu-tsi, Russ. tr. P. Popov, St. Petersburg 1895) no 
longer mentions the Sulduz. In Turkestan, the Sulduz, 
with their subdivisions (?) Nukuz and Tamadur, are 
mentioned among the troops of Shaybani Khan [see 
SHAYBANIDS] at the beginning of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury. Later, the Sulduz rejoined Babur (Shaybani-nama, 
ed. Melioranski, St. Petersburg 1908, 137, 176; cf. 
the Scheibaniade of N. Vambéry, Vienna 1885, 273, 
350). According to A.Z.V. Togan, Ozbeg genealogies 
(shadjara) mention the Sulduz among the 92 Ozbeg 
clans; the people of the canton of Altin-kul in Farghana 
[q.v.] were in the early 20th century Sulduz, and there 
must be some in Khiwa (Kh*arazm) alongside of the 
Nukuz. 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, ed. Berezin, in 
Trudi Vostoc. Otdel, esp. vii, St. Petersburg 1861, 224 
ff. and indices to v, 1858, and xv, 1888; Ibn Battita, 
i, 172, ii, 119-25, Eng. tr. Gibb, i, 109, ii, 338- 
42; E.G. Browne, LHP, iii, 54, 170. See further 
the Bibl. to GOBANiDs. (V. Minorsky*) 
SULDUZ, a small district of western Adhar- 

baydjan in Persia, to the south-west of Lake Urmiya, 
on the lower course of the Gadir-cay, which here 
receives on its right bank the Bayzawa and Mamad-shah 
and flows into the Lake. To the west it is bordered 
by Ushnii, which lies on the upper course of the Gadir, 
from which it is separated by the Darband gorge through 
which the river runs; to the north it is bounded by 
the little district of Dl (cf. Dél-i Barik, in Sharaf al- 
Din Khan Bidlisi, Sharaf-ndma, St. Petersburg 1860-2, i, 
288) belonging to Urmiya; to the south and the east 
by the cantons of Paswa and Shari-wéran which go 
with Sawdj-Bulak [¢.v.]. 

Suldiiz is a fertile plain producing much wheat. It 
is often flooded by the waters of the Gadir, which near 
its mouth forms marshes and salt beds (Kopi). On the 
south side, Suldiz is bordered by the heights of Firangi, 
at the foot of which are numerous springs impreg- 
nated with lime. The crest Bahramlii separating Suldiiz 
from Shari-wéran is also of limestone formation. 

We know that in 703/1303 the Il Khanid Ghazan 
distributed the land in fiefs. It is possible that it was 
at this time that the name of the tribe (Suldiiz, in 
Kurdish: Sundiis) replaced the old name of the dis- 
trict now lost. 

According to the Sharaf-nadma, in the time of the 
Turkoman dynasties (about the 15th century), i.e. long 
after the Cabanis [see G0BANIDs] had disappeared, the 
Mukri Kurds occupied the district, the old inhabitants 
of which were probably reduced to servitude. The 
same authority (i, 280) in a sentence now mutilated 
in the ms., and undated, says that Pir Budak of the 





Kurd tribe of Baban (Babé) took Suldiz from the 
Kizilbash, which may refer to one of these sudden 
outbursts of fighting on the frontier in the time of 
the Safawids. 

In 1828 the Kadjar prince ‘Abbas Mirza gave Sul- 
diz as a fief to 800 families of the Kara-papakh [9.2.]. 
The newcomers were allowed to levy and collect the 
taxes (12,000 t#mans a year), and in return had to 
maintain 400 horsemen at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. At this period, there were in Suldiiz 4-5,000 
families of Kurds and Mukaddam Turks, but gradu- 
ally the lands passed into the hands of new Shi‘r 
masters. 

In the early 20th century there were 123 villages 
and small towns in Suldiz with 8,000 families. The 
chief settlement is Naghada (Nahada), with a thou- 
sand houses. This little town lies on the bank of the 
Bayzawa around an ancient artificial mound. Another 
important centre is Rahdana (Rah-dahna), where there 
is a good bridge over the Gadir, which provides com- 
munication between Urmiya and Sawdj-Bulak. 

The south-east corner of the district is occupied by 
the canton of Mamad-shah, the name of which is 
mentioned in the Sharaf-nama (i, 290). The early 20th- 
century inhabitants were Shamsaddinlu Turks. With 
their chief Masi Beg, they came into Persia and 
received from ‘Abbas Mirza 3 villages with 100 fami- 
lies of Kurd peasants (ra‘yyai). 

The Sunni Kurds of the tribes of Mamash, Zarza 
and Mukri numbered in the early 20th century 2,000 
families, or a quarter of the total of the population. 
They entirely occupied 10 villages (Ghilwan, Wazna, 
etc.), and 11 others (Ciana, Naghada, Mammiand, etc.) 
they shared with the Kara-papakh. 

Suldiiz, like Ushnii, is mentioned among the 
Nestorian bishoprics (Assemani, iv, 423; G. Hoffmann, 
Ausztige aus syrischen Akten, Leipzig 1880, 204: Saldus, 
Saldés), but in 1914 there were only 80 Christian fami- 
lies left in Naghada. The Jews were more numerous 
(120 families in Naghada) and were probably the old- 
est element in the present population of the district; 
virtually all have now emigrated to Israel. 

Under the Turkish occupation of 1908-12, the Shr‘T 
Kara-papakh suffered considerably, as the Turks re- 
garded them as Persian agents. The Turks, without 
success, however, tried to destroy the tribal organisation 
and to emancipate the ra‘yyats. During the First World 
War, the village of Haydarabad (on Lake Urmiya) 
became a Russian naval base, and a light railway 
was built through the district. Suldiz changed hands 
several times, but after the departure of the Russians 
and Turks it has since 1919 remained within Persia. 

Bibliography: Rawlinson, Notes on a journey from 

Tabriz, JRGS, x (1840), 13-14; Ritter, Exdkunde, ix/2, 

602, 939; Minorsky, in Materiali po izué. vostoka, ii, 

Petrograd 1915, 453-7. (V. Minorsky*) 

SULEYMAN (926-74/1520-66), the tenth and 
most illustrious of the Ottoman sultans. There 
is a tradition of western origin, still current, accord- 
ing to which he was really Siileyman II, but that tra- 
dition has been based on an erroneous assumption 
that Siileyman Celebi [9.v.] was to be recognised as 
a legitimate sultan; he was one of the sons of Bayezid 
I, who established himself at Adrianople after his 
defeat at Ankara. He received the epithet Kanini “the 
lawgiver” at an unspecified date; this is first men- 
tioned at the beginning of the 18th century in the 
work of the historian Dimitri Kantemir (see C. Kafa- 
dar, in Stileyman the Second and his time, 41), while he 
was known in the west as Siileyman the Magnificent, 
the Great Turk, or the Great Lord. 
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Early years 

He was born at Trebizond where his father, the 
future sultan Selim I, had his residence as a sandjak 
beg. Three different dates have been suggested for his 
birth: 6 November 1494; 27 April 1495; and April 
or May 1496 (see Mehmed Thiireyya, Sidjill-i ‘othmani, 
i). One tradition, apparently going back to Jovius (see 
A. Fisher, in Stileyman the Second 9, n. 20), has it that 
his mother Hafsa, a Tatar, was the daughter of the 
Crimean khan Mengli Giray, or of a Turkish woman; 
a document relating to a mosque founded in her 
name at Manisa showing her to be a convert to Islam 
denies this legend (G. Ulugay, Padisahlann kadinlan ve 
kaglan (1980) 27). 

His childhood was spent at Trebizond, where he 
was taught by a certain Khayr ul-Din Efendi, who 
remained in his entourage and where, according to 
Ewliya Celebi, he learned how to be a goldsmith from 
a Greek master-craftsman. He first governed as prince 
(shehzade) at Kefe [g.v.| (Caffa, Feodosiya) in the east 
of the Crimea. In 1513 Siileyman became sangjak beg 
of Manisa, a post which he occupied until his actual 
accession in 1520. In the interim, however, there were 
two separate occasions when Selim appealed for his 
help during his absences. In 1514-15, during the cam- 
paign in Persia, he ensured that the lieutenancy for 
his father was maintained in Istanbul; and in 1516- 
18 he was put in charge of the defence of Adrianople 
in the campaign against the Mamliks. He returned 
to Manisa on the premature death of his father (see 
Ulugay, in Kanuni armagam, who publishes the regis- 
ters of the transactions of the shehzdae). 

His accession 

Eight days later he had arrived in Istanbul, where 
his accession took place without any problems or 
unrest, for there were no brothers who were likely to 
dispute the claims of Siileyman to the throne. His 
reign began on 17 Shawwal 926/15 September 1520 
and was the longest in Ottoman history. It coincided 
with the zenith of empire, when power and prestige 
were at its height. Observers of Ottoman decline were 
in retrospect to see this as a golden age and an 
absolute reference point, which justifies considering it 
as a unit (cf. e.g. the ‘adalet-name of 1595 in Inalcik, 
Adéletnémeler, in Belgeler, ii/3-4, 104-5). Nevertheless, 
there is an opinion that the period of his reign could 
be subdivided into two which is very old (Kodi Beg, 
for example, thought that the threat of Ottoman 
decline could be traced from the end of his great 
reign). 

At the beginning, the new sovereign was scarcely 
known and he was overshadowed by the overwhelming 
power of his awesome father, but he was seen as a 
just and peace-loving young man (cf. for example the 
Venetian forecast in Sanudo, Diarii, 29, Venice 1890, 
col. 357). His first actions, even though they were 
always symbolic, clearly pointed in this direction. At 
the same time, the energy and pugnacity of the new 
master were glaringly apparent to the world. The 
beglerbeg of Syria and Palestine, Djanbardi al-Ghazali, 
a former Mamlik chief, thought that the time had 
come to start a rebellion, but he was quickly subdued 
by a punitive force. Above all, there began an impres- 


sive series of “imperial campaigns” (sefen-i humdyin) | 


from the spring of 1521 onwards, ten in Europe and 
three in Asia, in which the sovereign participated in 
person, 

Military campaigns 1521-36 

Momentarily forsaking the Persian scene in which 
his father had been involved, he turned to the West 
to seek his primary objectives, this time not only with 





an eye to their strategic value but once again also 
for their symbolic significance. Taking as a pretext 
the ill treatment inflicted on his emissary Behram 
Cawush, Siileyman forced the surrender of Belgrade 
on 29 August 1521 after his armies had taken Sabacz 
and Semlin and had ravaged the countryside between 
the Save and the Drave. He was then able to go on 
and seize the “key to Hungary” and to succeed where 
his great-grandfather Mehemmed II “The Conqueror” 
had failed in 1456. 

His next target was the island of Rhodes, which 
was a fearsome stronghold held by the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem and a base for regular piracy 
in the Eastern Mediterranean [see Ropos]. Siileyman 
launched a fleet of some 235 vessels against Rhodes 
and mobilised about 200,000 men. The siege went 
on into the winter and the fleet took shelter in the 
Sea of Marmara. The Knights capitulated on 21 
December 1522, but only after five months of ordeal. 
The Conqueror kept his promise which he had made 
to them, that they could leave the island in freedom, 
and this contributed to his reputation for reliability. 
After these two great feats, there followed a period 
of military inaction on the part of the sultan, and 
then he decided to embark on a new campaign, 
against Louis of Hungary, to whom a second emis- 
sary had been sent in 1524 but in vain. 

Siileyman and his Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha 
[g.2.] set out on a march in April 1526, but because 
of the severity of the weather the army was only able 
to reach Belgrade in July. In the end, the Hungarian 
heavy cavalry was hewn to pieces by the fire of the 
Ottoman artillery, and Siileyman pursued them as far 
as Buda, which he entered on 11 September, with- 
out having met any opposition. 

He occupied the Hungarian capital only for about 
ten days and then hastened to return to his own cap- 
ital, constrained by news learned in the course of his 
retreat of the serious Turkoman revolts which had 
broken out in Cilicia and in Karaman; these were 
not crushed until the summer of 1528. After his daz- 
zling successes of 1526, Siileyman contented himself 
with annexing the two counties of the region south 
of the Danube, Szerém and Valko, as well as with 
the rich booty he had gathered from Buda. 

The Voivode of Transylvania, Janés Szapolyai or 
John Zapolaya (1487-1540), took advantage of the fact 
the Ottomans had abandoned the centre of the king- 
dom and had himself elected as king by an assem- 
bly of nobles at Székesféhervar (11 November 1526). 
But the brother of Charles V, Ferdinand of Habsburg, 
Archduke of Austria, soon to become king of Bohemia 
in February 1528, was also being enthroned (by a 
more limited assembly, the Diet in Bratislava, 17 
December 1526). 

Siileyman was obliged to choose between these two 
rivals, each of whom sent him ambassadors. On the 
advice of Ibrahim and his favourite Alois Gritti, the 
natural son of the Doge, he quite logically opted for 
Szapolyai; he made him his vassal in February 1528 
after negotiations in Istanbul with Hieronymus Laski, 
the palatin of Sieradz (December 1527-February 1528). 
But Ferdinand did not disarm, and his troops took 
possession of Buda. Therefore, despite the immense 
difficulties involved in these enterprises because of the 
distance and the problems of administration, a third 
Hungarian campaign was forced upon Siileyman. 

The sultan left his capital on 10 May but did not 
reach Belgrade until 17 July. On 18 August, when 
again passing through Mohacs, a place now symbolic 
to him, he gave an audience to Janos Szapolyai, who 
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did homage to him, and Siileyman confirmed him as 
king of Hungary. He retook Buda without any diffi- 
culty and then made for Vienna, which he did not 
reach until 27 September. Then there began the 
famous siege, which was to be lifted on 14 October 
after four vain attempts to attack before the rapid 
arrival of winter. 

The Ottoman failure was obviously linked to prob- 
lems of climate and insurmountable logistics, but it 
was deliberately masked by Ottoman propaganda. 
Stileym4n confirmed his support of Szapolyai, to whom 
he restored the crown of St. Stephen. This allowed 
him in 1538 to have an inscription engraved in the 
citadel of Bender: “I am the Sultan who seized the 
crown and the throne of Hungary and restored them 
to a humble slave” (M. Guboglu, Paleografia si diplo- 
matica turco-osmana, Bucharest 1958, 167, facs. no. 7; 
idem, L’inscrniption turque de Bender relative a Uexpédition de 
Soliman le Magnifique en Moldavie (1538/945), in Studia 
et Acta Onentala, i (Bucharest 1958], 175-87). 

During this period, rivalry with the Habsburgs 
reached its height, Hungary being only one of the 
stakes of a profound antagonism which placed the 
Ottomans against the Habsburgs. Charles V, who had 
been elected as head of the Holy Roman Germanic 
Empire from 1519, had himself crowned by Pope 
Clement VII at Bologna in 1530; Ferdinand, who 
had been elected King of the Romans by the diet of 
Cologne in January 1531, subsequently had himself 
crowned as such at Aachen in January 1532. 

Siileyman was master of the world, unique by na- 
ture, hence his refusal to acknowledge that the Habs- 
burgs had any imperial title. Charles V was for him 
only “the king of Spain” (Jspanya kira) and Ferdinand 
only “the king of Vienna” (Beé Kiralt) or “king of the 
Czechs” (Ceh kirali). Charles V, even more than Ferdi- 
nand, was to be the principal target of the fourth 
campaign of Siileyman in Europe, termed the “German 
campaign against the King of Spain” (Chr. Turetschek, 
Die Tiirkenpolittk Ferdinands I. von 1529 bis 1532, [Vienna 
1968}). The triumphal arches, the exceptional pomp 
flaunted by the sovereign, the unusual tiara crafted 
at that time by a consortium of the Venetian gold- 
smiths, all served one purpose of clearly intimating 
to Christendom the claims of the Ottomans (O. Kurz, 
A gold helmet made in Venice for Sultan Sulayman the Mag- 
nificent, in Gazette des beaux-arts, xxiv [1969] 249-58; 
for the interpretation of this object, see G. Necipoglu- 
Kafadar, Suleyman the Magnificent and the representation of 
power in the context of the Ottoman-Hapsburg-Papal rivalry 
in The Art Bulletin, xxi [1989}). 

From a military point of view, the campaign was 
less brilliant, and was principally outstanding because 
of the laborious siege of the little town of Giins (Késeg) 
and the devastating raids into Styria, at the heart of 
the patrimonial possessions of the Habsburgs, and in 
Slavonia (Tarikh-i sefer-i-zafer-i Alaman, Istanbul, Siiley- 
maniye, Kadi-zade Mehmed kiit., no. 557; Feridin 
Beg, i, 577 ff; von Hammer, v, 158-75). However, 
the threat was sufficiently impressive to drive the 
Habsburgs to seek a truce. Siileym4n granted this to 
them in July 1533 on the basis of the status quo in 
the dividing up of Hungary between Ferdinand and 
Szapolyai, who were both to become tributaries of 
the Sultan. : 

Until then, Stileyman had appeared more prag- 
matic than his father with regard to the Safawids of 
Shi‘i Persia, who exerted their religious influence on 
the Turkoman fizilbash of Anatolia. It is true that the 
death of Shah Isma‘il in 1524 had brought with it 
the long-standing minority of his successor Shah 








Tahmasp, thus weakening the Safawid state. Since his 
accession, Siileyman had put an end to the com- 
mercial blockade against Persia and was content to 
address warnings (éehdid-name) to the young Tahmasp 
to renounce his Shi‘ism. 

However, the schemings of provincial governors on 
both sides were to give him the excuse to intervene. 
The first of these was in 1528 and concerned the 
offer to surrender of a Safawid governor, Dhu ’I-Fikar 
Beg, who had seized Baghdad and had refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the Shah. He was exe- 
cuted shortly afterwards, but he provided a pretext 
for Ottoman claims to Baghdad. Then in 1530-1 it 
was the turn of the Safawid governor of Adharbaydjan, 
Olame Takalu, to come and offer his services to 
Istanbul, where he began by obtaining the disgrace 
of his personal enemy, Sheref Beg, the amir of Bitlis. 
The latter left to seek the aid of the Shah, who 
unwisely took his part and thus triggered the Ottoman 
reprisal. Fatwds were issued which obliged the sultan 
to restore the sharia and to root out heresy (rafd u 
ilhad). At the end of 1533, Ibrahim Pasha, once again 
appointed ser‘asker, was despatched at the head of a 
great army to recover Bitlis, which had reverted to 
the Ottomans before his intervention, and to prepare 
to take Baghdad and Arab ‘Irak. 

In the following spring, he embarked on the con- 
quest of Persia and reached Tabriz in mid-July. Shah 
Tahmasp had abandoned it to him, having resolved 
never to enter into combat with the Ottoman army. 
The sultan had left Istanbul with a reinforcement 
army in June 1554 and rejoined Ibrahim in Tabriz 
on the 28th of the following September, after a jour- 
ney through Erzindjan, Erzurum and the southern 
fringes of Lake Van. The Ottoman army then headed 
for ‘Irak. 

The sultan entered Baghdad on 30 November with- 
out meeting any opposition. In the winter which fol- 
lowed, he devoted himself to organising new conquests 
and marked his conquest of Baghdad with several acts 
of religious significance, including pilgrimages to Nadjaf 
and Karbala, the building of a dome over the remains 
of the great lawyer Abii Hanifa and the restoration 
of the tomb of the founder of the Kadiriyya, Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani. But on learning that the 
Persians were threatening to take Van, Siileyman 
brought his stay in Baghdad to an end to go to 
Tabriz in pursuit of the Shah. But when, after a labo- 
rious journey across the Zagros, the sultan again 
reached the capital of Adharbaydjan, Tahmasp, true 
to his tactics of avoidance, had already abandoned it. 
In August, Sileyman gave the order to return to 
Istanbul, which he did not reach until the beginning 
of 1536. From this campaign, known as that of the 
“Two ‘Iraks”, the empire retrieved Baghdad and the 
regions of Erzurum and Van, which would remain 
the long-term bastions of the eastern frontier. 

Two months after the end of the campaign, in the 
night of 14-15 March 1536 Ibrahim Pasha was stran- 
gled in a bedroom of the Topkapi palace. This is 
how that brilliant protagonist, a product of the dew- 
shirme [q.0.], the friend from his youth of a master who 
had raised him to the position of Grand Vizier and 
had supported him there for thirteen years as a mark 
of his continuing favour, left the stage. The elevated 
position enjoyed by Ibrahim was clearly far superior 
to that of any of the Grand Viziers before or after 
him, and was marked by his use in foreign corre- 
spondence of unprecedented titles such as ka’¢makdm-t 
saltan&t, ser‘asker-t simi mertebet, and above all ser‘asker- 
sultan, used during the campaign of the “Two “Iraks”. 
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The question arises as to whether he took advantage 
of the weakness of the sultan or whether they had 
come to an agreement over the division of roles. The 
end of Ibrahim at least attested the wish of Siileyman 
to put a stop to that experience, even if the imme- 
diate causes of the event must remain conjectural. 

The military campaigns of 1537-55 

It was this turning point in his reign that brought 
to a close the period of his most spectacular con- 
quests, but it in no way ended the military activity 
of Siileyman. On the contrary, in the remaining thirty 
years of his life he was to lead seven more cam- 
paigns. During the course of these operations, the 
fleet which had already been put to the test at Rhodes 
became increasingly important. However, the sultan 
understood that it needed to be reinforced in order 
to be able to withstand the maritime threat of his 
adversaries, in particular, of the Habsburgs, in the 
Mediterranean. The latter had had at their disposal 
since 1528 the assistance of an admiral of the first 
order, the Genoese Andrea Doria. This was the rea- 
son for the eager welcome given by the sultan to 
offers of service by privateers, the most important of 
whom was Khayr ul-Din Barbarossa [q.v.], the holder 
of power in Algiers, who was not only a mariner but 
an organiser on a large scale, and he made him his 
kapudan pasha in 1533. 

This was also the period when the two parties con- 
cerned tried to bring about a diplomatic revolution 
for the age; the alliance between the Most Christian 
King Francis I and the Ottoman ruler. After the plea 
for help from the Frenchman, who was defeated and 
made captive at Pavia (1525), the Ottoman realised 
the advantage of holding a pawn on the chessboard 
of Christian Europe. 

This alliance of the two principal enemies of the 
Habsburgs was given new impetus at sea through Bar- 
barossa, once he had become kapudan pasha, and this 
gave an increased opportunity of producing actual 
military results. The instructions given to the French 
ambassador Jean de la Forét did not only include the 
pursuit of commercial and judicial guarantees but also 
comprised plans of joint action against Charles V: 
Francis I was to penetrate into Lombardy, while Siiley- 
man would attack the kingdom of Naples by land 
and sea from a base in Albania, with the French fleet 
envisaged as joining up with that of Barbarossa. But 
things did not proceed as expected. Francis I did not 
attack Milan. His fleet was very much delayed and 
did not reach Avilonya until 10 September. Siileyman, 
for his part, gave up his attack on Naples, and because 
his relations with Venice had deteriorated, on 26 
August he arrived at last at Corfu in order to mount 
a siege against this possession of the Most Serene 
Republic. He lifted it when the French fleet eventu- 
ally arrived, for it was growing late in the season. 
Though Corfu was saved, Barbarossa went on to seize 
the greater part of the Aegean islands which were 
still in the possession of the Venetian patricians. 

Apart from this, on 28 September 1538 he achieved 
the greatest Ottoman naval success at Preveze {9.v.] 
in the Gulf of Arta, where he put to flight the joint 
naval forces of Spain and Venice led by Andrea Doria. 
Venice was driven to making concessions. The ‘ahd- 
ndme in the form of a nishdén which was issued by the 
sultan on 2 October 1540, was to establish peace 
between the two powers until the Ottoman conquest 
of Cyprus. The sultan acquired Nauplia and Monem- 
vasia in the Peloponese, Vrana and Nadin on the 
Bosnian frontier as well as numerous Aegean islands 
(such as Naxos, Paros, Santorino and Andros). There 











was control of access by Venetian ships to Otto- 
man ports, and guarantees necessary for the smooth 
running of commerce between the two states were 
formulated. 

In the same summer of 1538, Siileyman intervened 
on his own account on the Lower Danube, where he 
went to quell a vassal, the Voivode of Moldavia, Petru 
Rares, who was suspected of intrigues with Vienna 
and whose designs on Pokucia (the region of Kolo- 
miyya and Snyatyn) risked impairing the alliance 
between the sultan and Poland. From 15 to 22 
September 1538, Siileyman occupied Suceava, nomi- 
nated a new Voivode and withdrew from Moldavia, 
but not without annexing the south-east of the coun- 
try, the region between the Prut and the Dniestr 
(Budjak [g.v.]) along with the fortress of Bender (Rum. 
Tighina). Thus he completed the Ottoman military 
system north of the Black Sea and secured land links 
with another vassal, the Ahan of the Crimea. 

In the years which followed, the attention of Siiley- 
m4n was redirected to Hungary where the situation 
remained ambiguous and unstable. His tributary Janés 
Szapolyai remained under the thumb of Ferdinand of 
Habsburg, who had in February 1538 imposed on 
him the secret treaty of Varad (Oradea), by which 
both protagonists kept their title of King of Hungary 
and their respective possessions in the country; but 
Szapolyai was committed to transferring his rights to 
Ferdinand after his death. Now a late marriage to 
Isabella, one of the daughters of Sigismund of Poland, 
produced a son who was born several days after his 
own death in July 1540. 

His chief advisor, Georges Martinuzzi-UtieSenovic, 
the bishop of Varad, had the infant proclaimed king 
at Buda and asked the sultan to recognise “the son 
of King John”, the one whom re to 
call “Istefan”. Meanwhile, Ferdinand rallied to his 
cause most of the Hungarian lords and laid siege to 
Buda from May 1541 onwards. Siileyman reoccupied 
Buda at the end of July. He finally decided on the 
transformation of the central part of the kingdom into 
an Ottoman province (the beglerbegilik of Budun) and 
allocated to Istefan, whose guardian was to be “brother 
George”, “the land of Transylvania”, which meant 
in reality not only the actual voivodate of ‘Transyl- 
vania but also all the eastern region of the ancient 
former kingdom of Hungary, with the northern and 
western parts of the country remaining to Ferdinand. 

For the Banat of Temesvar, the sultan recognised 
more especially the authority of Petro Petrovics, a 
Serb by birth who was related to Szapolyai, on whom 
he conferred a sandjak by investiture. From 1543 
onwards, Transylvania paid him a tribute of 10,000 
pieces of gold which then increased to 15,000. In the 
summer of 1543, Sileyman set out again for Hungary, 
having prepared his campaign particularly carefully 
and having provided on an unprecedented scale for 
its provisioning and logistics. Numerous places were 
conquered (Valpo, Sziklos, Pécs, and especially impor- 
tant, Esztergom and Székesféhervar), but it took more 
than that to knock Ferdinand out of the game. 

The Ottoman policy of attrition continued during 
the following summer, this time led by the deg of the 
frontiers. The projected campaign for the summer of 
1545 was nevertheless abandoned in view of the 
progress of negotiations with Ferdinand, on whom it 
also managed to apply pressure. The successful out- 
come of these negotiations led to successive truces, 
and a five-year peace treaty was concluded in June 
1547. While this peace treaty confirmed the terri- 
torial status quo, it also instituted the payment of 
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a tnbute to the Sublime Porte of thirty thousand 
ducats per year by the Archduke. 

From this time onwards, Siileyman had his hands 
free for affairs on the Persian frontier where, since 
1536, tension had been limited to sporadic border 
incidents. A pretext for intervention was provided for 
him by the flight of Elkas Mirza, the brother of Shah 
Tahmasp and governor of Shirwan, who came to 
Istanbul to seek the sultan’s help (cf. JA art. Elkas 
Mirza; J.R. Walsh, The revolt of Algas Mirza, in WZKM, 
Ixviii_ [1976], 61-78). In the spring of 1548 the sul- 
tan, who had not been on campaign for five years, 
once again set off for Persia, and on his way through 
Anatolia met his sons the skehzddes in their respective 
spheres of provincial government. He got as far as 
Tabriz without meeting any resistance, as the Shah 
had, according to his usual preference, declined battle 
and, in the hope of eluding him, had withdrawn into 
the steppelands and deserts. 

Siileyman then left in the direction of Van, which 
he besieged. Van had been conquered in 1534 but 
retaken by the Persians the following year. On 25 
August, after a brief resistance, Van fell [see waAn]. 
The sultan fortified the citadel and, leaving a strong 
garrison there, departed in the direction of Diyarbekir 
and Aleppo, where he spent the winter. 

A campaign against the Georgians of Akhaltzikhé, 
who had conducted a raid in the frontier zones, led 
to a reinforcement of Ottoman control of the Tortum 
region. As for Elkas Mirza, he did not succeed in 
launching the expected uprising in Persia, but fell into 
the hands of Shah Tahmasp, whose overthrow then 
ceased to be the priority of the day. 

Siileyman set out again for Istanbul, which he 
reached on 2] December 1549 (for information of 
this campaign, see J. Chesneau, Le voyage de Monsieur 
d’Aramon, ambassadeur pour le Roy en Levant, ed. Ch. 
Schefer, Paris 1887). In the following years, Shah 
Tahmasp emerged again. Safawid horsemen set out 
to raid and plunder in 1551, and the troops of the 
beglerbeg of Erzurum, Iskender Pasha, suffered reverses. 
A new Persian campaign was then planned but the 
Grand Vizier, Riistem Pasha [q.v.], who had received 
the title of serdar, was put in charge; Siileyman declined 
to take part. His refusal strengthened the opinion 
in the army that the age of the sultan meant that 
he was no longer able to play the role of military 
commander-in-chief which the soldiers under him 
expected of him. 

A rumour then emerged that his son Mustafa 
intended to take over from his father. Faced with this 
danger, Siileyman changed his plans and set out for 
Anatolia at the end of August 1553, entrusting to his 
son Bayezid the defence of the European frontiers, 
with the office of mukdfiz of Edirne, which he him- 
self had held in the past. On the way, he was joined 
by the princes Selim and Mustafa with their respec- 
tive troops. On 6 October, near Eregli in Karaman, 
after the ceremony of kissing hands, Siileyman had 
his son Mustafa executed as a presumed rebel (Y.T. 
Unal, Sehzade Mustafa’mn Enreglide idam edilmest, in Ani 
xxviii [1961], 9-22; Ulugay in JA, art. Mustafa Sultan) 
and dismissed the Grand Vizier Riistem Pasha. Then 
he set off again to spend the winter in Aleppo. He 
did not start travelling again until April 1554, which 
was the real beginning of what was to become the 
campaign of Nakhéevan [9.v.]. He reached Kars by 
way of Diyarbekir and Erzurum, then went into 
Nakhéevan on 28 July. Being unable to make contact 
with the Shah, the sultan ravaged the frontier zones 
of Persia and Karabagh [g.v.]. Once he had reached 








this goal he withdrew, and then contacts with Shah 
Tahmasp ended in a truce concluded in September. 
The sultan arrived at Amasya on 30 October and 
spent the winter there, and there he received a del- 
egation from the Shah, with whom he concluded the 
so-called peace of Amasya in May 1555, which for- 
malised the official status quo of the territories of the 
two empires: the Ottomans kept ‘Irak, a good part 
of Kurdistan and Eastern Armenia, but gave up 
Tabriz, Erivan and Nakhéevan. This period of par- 
ticipation in person in military operations and a phase 
in his reign both came to an end in the 1550s. 

Other military operations 

After the victory at Preveza and the end of the war 
with Venice, in August-September 1543, Barbarossa, 
acting within the framework of the Franco-Ottoman 
alliance, laid siege to Nice, a possession of Savoy; he 
then went on to spend the following winter with his 
fleet as the guest of the King of France in the port 
of Toulon. Later, other corsairs were to play an active 
role in the naval operations commissioned by the sul- 
tan, as for example the capture of Tripoli in 1551 
which was carried out by Murad Agha and Torghud 
Re’is [¢.v.] (Dragut; see St. Yerasimos in Soliman le 
Magnifique et son temps, 529-47). In 1560 the sultan had 
his last great naval success, when Piyale Pasha [¢.v.], 
then kapudan pasha, put to flight the troops of Philip 
II, king of Spain, from the island of Djerba. By con- 
trast, the massive siege of Malta in 1565 ended in 
failure. But in the following year, Piyale Pasha again 
seized the island of Chios, which was the last Genoese 
possession in the archipelago ($. Turan, in Kanuné 
armagam, 79-109). Other naval activities were mounted 
on the Eastern front in order to counter the attempts 
of the Portugese to capture the former maritime trade 
routes of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf for the 
benefit of their route through the Indian Ocean. 

In 1538 the beglerbeg of Egypt, Khadim Siileyman 
Pasha [q.v.], who had previously been commissioned 
to build a fleet at Suez, launched the so-called cam- 
paign against Diu in Gudjarat with 72 ships. Firstly 
he seized Aden and then, in cooperation with the 
forces of Gudjarat, was engaged in the Indian Ocean 
in 1535-6 in laying siege to the fortress built by the 
Portugese at Diu. He abandoned his efforts in the 
following November to return to Egypt; he reorgan- 
ised on his way the province of Yemen around Aden 
and Zabid (H. Melzig, Hadim Siileyman Pagani Hind 
seferi, Istanbul 1943; S. Ozbaran, Osmank imparatolugu 
ve Hindistan yolu, in Tanh Dergist, xxxi [1978], 98-104). 
In 1552, a second offensive led by Piri Re’is [¢.v.] 
was carried out against the Portugese. He left Suez 
with 25 galleys and 4 galleons, with 850 soldiers on 
board, and pillaged Muscat on his way; he then laid 
siege to Ormuz, which had been occupied by the 
Portugese since 1515. Piri Re’Is did not succeed in 
capturing the island, and even failed to bring back 
his galleys, and this led to his execution (C. Orhonlu, 
Hint kaptanhgr ve Piri Re’is, in Belletin, xxxiv, 134 [1970], 
235-54). 

In 1554 Sidr ‘Alf Re’is left Basra and was involved 
in the only serious confrontation between the Portugese 
and the Ottomans. He lost several ships there before 
suffering a terrible storm on the coast of Makran. He 
finally gained refuge in Sarat [g.v.], when the remain- 
der of his fleet dispersed (Seydi ‘Ali Reis, Mirae ul- 
memalik, Istanbul 1313/1895). It is clear that, in sum, 
Siileyman succeeded in preventing the complete anni- 
hilation of trade in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 
but failed to dislodge the Portugese from the Sea of 
Oman and the north-western shores of India. 
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The man and the ruler 

This more or less favourable view which has been 
taken of the war leader should not obscure the aspect 
of the man and the statesman which has been of 
more interest to recent historiographers. By general 
opinion, Sileyman demonstrated the physical majesty 
commensurate with his rank. Commentators are equally 
agreed on his private virtues: frugality, temperance, 
modesty, loyalty, generosity, faithfulness to his word, 
piety and even a tendency to mysticism which had 
been encouraged from the time of his youth at Ma- 
nisa by the influence of the Khalweti (Stinbiil?) sheykh 
Merkez Efendi, whom he invited to take part in the 
Corfu campaign (N. Clayer, Mystiques, Etat et société. 
Les Halvetis dans Vaire balkanique de la fin du XV° siecle 
4 nos jours, Leiden 1994, 119-20). Then, subsequently 
deriving confidence from his first victories, he expe- 
rienced a firmly-rooted faith in his privileged support 
by God (te’yid-i iahi). It has even been shown that, 
in the first years of his reign, he was the focus of 
current thought concerning the generalised Messianic 
hopes of that time, appearing to some people as the 
sahib-kiran [q.v.]. This Messianic excitement of the first 
years of his reign co-existed with an extraordinary 
taste for splendour, and this certainly went hand-in- 
hand with an acute sensitivity to propaganda. Con- 
versely, he also established an eclectic aestheticism, 
which probably developed from the booty acquired 
in the West as well as from the humanist, Renaissance 
tastes of his vizier Ibrahim Pasha, tastes far removed 
from the strict principles of Islam. 

However, things changed greatly, later on, once 
Ibrahim Pasha was removed from power and the 
mood of the sultan darkened with age. His religious 
feelings began to turn to a strict austerity which bor- 
dered on puritanism, which naturally ran counter to 
the passions of his youth. Even the most favourable 
opinions on the grandeur of the sovereign are not 
without reserve. Did not the unprecedented influence 
exerted on him by succeeding relatives show evidence 
of a certain lack of character? Nevertheless, an abil- 
ity deliberately to delegate authority may also be 
observed, the very quality which his father had lacked. 
This goes equally well for the viziership of Ibrahim, 
and for the two long vizierships of Riistem Pasha in 
1544-53 and in 1556-61, who was accused of avarice 
and corruption (T. Gékbilgin, Ristem Pasa ve hakkindaki 
ithamlar, in Tarth Dergisi, viii, 11/12 [1956], 11-50), 
but who also stimulated remarkable progress in the 
domain of public finance and commerce. 

Other aspects concerning his private life are more 
difficult to justify. He was deplorably given over to out- 
side influences, particularly those of the harem. A first 
concubine of Siileyman, Gillbahar, is known. But it 
was another woman who held the centre position in 
the affections of the sultan; she was a slave of 
Ruthenian descent known in the West by the name 
of Roxelana and figuring in Ottoman sources under 
the appellation of Khirrem Sultan, Khiirrem-Shah 
Khatin or Khasseki Khirrem Sultan. She became 
the legal spouse of Siileyman in 1534 [see KHURREM]. 

There are records of eight sons born to Siileyman: 
three died at an early age; another, Djihangir, the 
son of Khiirrem, was an invalid and though dearly 
loved, died in 1553. The other four sons held provin- 
cial governorships and were eligible to succeed their 
father: Mustafa was the only one who was not a son 
of Khiirrem. Mehemmed was removed from the com- 
petition by his premature death in October 1543, and 
he was commemorated by the Shehzade mosque in 
Istanbul; then there remained Selim (II) and Bayezid. 





The style of the sovereign was very different from 
that of his father Selim “the Cruel”, or of his great- 
grandfather Mehemmed “the Conqueror”. His own 
style was that of a universal monarch devoted to real- 
ising the ideal of the tradition of the “mirrors of 
princes”. Order and justice were founded on the law 
which, in the Ottoman state, had two sources, the 
sheri‘a, the canonical law of Islam, and the sdniin, the 
secular law emitted by the sultan. Siileym4n was there- 
fore to remain in Ottoman Turkish tradition as the 
Kaniini, the one who at one and the same time for- 
mulated laws and supervised their application. In fact, 
the creation of a code of general law for the empire 
was attributed to him. It is preserved in several man- 
uscripts copied during his reign or afterwards. Never- 
theless, it has been demonstrated that most of the 
provisions included in it in reality went back to the 
code of laws of Mehemmed II (H. Inalcik, Stleyman 
the lawgiver, 117-36). The legislative works of the Kanini 
were therefore marked not so much by their origi- 
nality but more by the effort exerted in compilation, 
systematisation, adaptation and diffusion. The king- 
pin in this enterprise was the nishangji Djelalzaide 
Mustafa, the so-called “great” nishandji, the celebrated 
chancellor of Siileyman. 

Inasmuch as the Ottoman kéniin was given a new 
slant under Siileyman, it moved towards the rein- 
forcement of centralisation. This implied for the sul- 
tan an increased hold on the land and on the re‘@ya 
there which could not be used without his express 
mandate. The acquisition of land was made possible 
in a limited way by large-scale, meticulous campaigns 
for registration on the ground, from which resulted 
the registration collections (tafrir defile) which made 
the reign of Siileyman the Golden Age for Ottoman 
land registration in pre-modern times. The general 
land registrations of the sandjak of Anatolia and of 
Rimeli in 1528, or of Eastern Anatolia in 1540, of 
Hungary in 1545-6, of Syria and Palestine in 1525-6 
and 1538, were all launched in this way (for the list 
of the documents of land-registry, tapu ve tahnir defieri, 
kept in the archives of the presidency of the council 
in Istanbul, see Basbakanhkk Osmanh arswi rehber, Ankara 
1992, 190-221). Such centralisation required the affir- 
mation of the authority of the sultan over all his 
agents, as opposed to their being involved in the habit- 
ual process of forming private clienteles (M.T. Gok- 
bilgin, Kantin? Sultan, Siileymanin timar ve zeamet tevcihi ile 
deli fermanlan, in Istanbul Universitesi Edebiyat Fakiiltesi 
Tarh Dergisi, xvii [1967], 35-48, and Topkapi Saray 
Kiitiibhanesi, KK 888, fols. 338b, 357a, 366b, 393a). 
Conquests or new registrations gave him the oppor- 
tunity to draw up codes of the provincial laws of 
Hungary, Syria and Egypt (the Grand Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha, the deflerdar Iskender Celebi and Djelalzade 
Mustafa all participated in these), and also of Diyar- 
bakir and of Erzurum. The effort of codification and 
diffusion of the ka@zin was coupled with the unprece- 
dented exaltation of the sheri‘a, and more generally, 
of the Sunni Muslim characteristics of the state, while 
only according a limited and marginalised position to 
the title of caliph in Siileym4n’s rhetoric. 

Siileyman clearly played his role of “servant of the 
two holy sanctuaries” (khadim al-haramayn al-sharifayn) 
to the full by his pious bequests to Mecca and Medina 
and the care which he took to protect the Pilgrimage. 
On a wider front, by his titles and by his monu- 
mental inscriptions he proclaimed his pre-eminence 
over all the sovereigns in the world, and at the same 
time his supremacy within the bosom of Islam asso- 
ciated with the evidence of divine predilection which 
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had singled him out. In fact, this primacy in the 
Muslim world also laid on him the obligation of com- 
ing to the aid of less important Muslim sovereigns. 

Another reason which could equally explain the 
insistence of Siileyman on Muslim orthodoxy in his 
empire was the rivalry inherited from his father with 
the Safawids of Persia and the threat of political and 
religious subversion inherent in their influence on the 
kizilbash Tiirkmens of Anatolia. This threat was evi- 
dent in the great political and religious revolts of the 
first years of the reign of Siileyman: the revolt of 
Baba Dhu ’1-Nin in 1526, and the revolt of Shah 
Kalender in 1527 (H. Sohrweide, Der Sieg der Safaviden 
in Persten und seine Riickwirkungen auf die Schtiten Anatoliens 
im 16. Jahrhundert, in Isl. xli [1965]; A. Allouche, The 
origins and development of the Ottoman-Safavid conflict 906- 
962/ 1500-1555, Berlin 1983). 

The right-hand man of the sultan during this trend 
in increasing the Sunni nature of the state was Ebi 
Su‘tid Efendi, the mufi? of Istanbul from 1545 to 1574 
(see aBu *L-su‘dp, and R.C. Repp, The miifti of Istanbul, 
Oxford 1986, 272-96). The application of the sheri‘a 
in its Hanafi form (notably according to the treatise 
of Ibrahim al-Halabi, the Multaka, Istanbul 1309; cf. 
$.S. Has, The use of the Multaga °l-Abhur in the Ottoman 
madrasas and in legal scholarship, in Osmanh Arashrmalan, 
vii-viii_ [1988], 393-418) was stipulated for the kadi 
and, as it were, regulated by the writings of the mu/fi 
himself, his fekwds and his ma‘riidat (M.E. Diizdag, 
Seyhiilislam Ebusuud Efendi fewalan, Istanbul 1972; 
P. Horster, Zur Anwendung des islamischen Rechts im 16. 
Jahrhundert, Stuttgart 1935), but the cleavage between 
the kanin and the sheri‘a, on that point perceptible in 
several areas such as landed property, fiscal and penal 
matters, was reduced or blurred by the task of justi- 
fying and reformulating the kanin according to the 
shert‘a. The sultan supervised the formation and the 
orthodoxy of the ‘udamd by the institution of numer- 
ous medreses. 

Besides this, in a decisive way he reinforced the 
tendency which had already arisen during the pre- 
ceding reigns to make the “dmyye into a structural 
hierarchical body dependent on the state (I.H. 
Uzungarsih, Osmanh devletinin tlmiye teskilan, Ankara 1994; 
R.C. Repp, op. cit, 27-72; H. Inalcik, The Ruznamce 
registers of the Kadtasker of Rumel as preserved in the Istanbul 
Miuftiliik, in Turcica xx [1988] 251-75). But Ebi Su‘iid 
(and through him the office of the mufit of Istanbul, 
which in that period was more often referred to by 
the title of mujfit el-endm than by that of sheykh ul-islam, 
which was imposed later) was put at the head of the 
order of clerics which was being formed (M. Zilfi, 
Sultan Stileymén and the Ottoman religious establishment, in 
Suleyman the Second, 112 ff). 

There are still more dimensions to the politics of 
the increasing of the Sunni nature of the state. A fr- 
man in 944/1537-8 arranged for the building of a 
mosque in every village (Ma‘izat, in Milh Tettebii‘ler 
Medjimi‘‘asi, ii, 338), while a policy of religious per- 
secution was being conducted on a grand scale. But 
this in no way affected Christians or Jews who were 
conversely protected by their status as dhimmis, which 
was completely respected; rather, it concerned all forms 
of heresy or dissidence within Islam. Persecution took 
very different forms; as, for example, a lawsuit where 
dissidents were examined by the highest ‘“uama, if nec- 
essary in the presence of the sultan, like those who 
brought an action against Molla Kabid [9.v.] (1527), 
or various sheykhs of the Melami-Bayrami ‘anka or of 
the giilshen? branch of the Khalwetis (A.Y. Ocak, Les 
réactions socio-religieuses contre Uidéologie ottomane et la ques- 








tion de zendeqa ve ilhdd (hérésie et athéisme) au XVI" siécle, 
in Turcica, xxi-xxiii [1991], 71-82; idem, Idéologie offi- 
cielle et réaction populaire: un apergu général sur les mouvements 
et les courants socto-religieux a Vépoque de Soliman le Magnifi- 
que, in Soliman le Magnifique et son temps, 185-92). 

“The Magnificent” 

Contemporary Christian observers who were more 
aware of the conquests of the Great Turk, of his per- 
sonality and above all, of the matchless splendour of 
his court, accorded him the epithet “the Magnificent”. 
Before the morose austerity of his old age, Siileyman 
was indeed an incredible patron, by encouraging expert 
craftsmanship through the group which he supported 
in his Topkapi palace, or by giving external commis- 
sions to craftsmen in the capital, the provincial cen- 
tres (Bursa, Iznik) or abroad (Venice, Brussels). This 
expertise encompassed skills concerning books (calli- 
graphy, book-binding, illuminations, miniatures) as well 
as metal-working, wood carving, textiles, ceramics, 
sculpture in stone, and skills in setting precious stones. 
As a collector, he assembled in his palace Chinese 
porcelain from the Yiian dynasty and the beginning 
of the Ming dynasty as well as works of art picked 
up as booty during his conquests. He himself was a 
poet in the manner of his father Selim and his great- 
uncle prince Djem [¢.v.], and composed a diwan in 
Ottoman Turkish with some pieces in Persian under 
the pseudonym of Muhibbi “he who loves with affec- 
tion” (von Hammer, vi, 248). His work was dominated 
by the figure of his beloved, the khdasseAt Khiirrem, 
and many of his verses became popular. 

However, it was in the realm of architecture where 
the sultan exercised his greatest, most spectacular and 
most constant patronage, since, even after he had 
abandoned the other arts, he continued building, with 
the closest possible scrutiny of operations, in a way 
which characterised classical Ottoman architecture. He 
commissioned in his own name or for his family a 
great number of buildings for manifold purposes; reli- 
gious, charitable, utilitarian and military buildings were 
constructed both in Istanbul and in the rest of his 
empire. However, it was the capital, the historic cities 
of Islam and the eastern provinces that were more 
favoured by his patronage than European places (see 
the attempt at an inventory, though far from being 
exhaustive, made of buildings commissioned by the 
sultan in his own name and in that of his family by 
A. Kuran in Soliman le Magnifique et son temps, 217-25). 
Most of these constructions were the work of Mi‘mar 
Sinan [q.v.] (mi‘mar bash?) from 1539 to 1588). The 
most grandiose of the buildings of Siileyman, the com- 
plex of the Siileymaniyye mosque and its subsidiary 
buildings, were constructed between 1550 and 1558; 
they cost 897,350 gold florins, which amounted to 
one-tenth of the budget for the empire in 1527-8. 

The campaign of Szigetvar 

The old sultan sprang one last surprise on the 
world in the circumstances surrounding his disap- 
pearance. His health had begun seriously to deterio- 
rate from the end of the 1540s onwards, and during 
this time, periodic announcements were given out that 
he had died. But he was in no way daunted, and 
after more than ten years of military activity, he em- 
barked on a new campaign in Hungary, driven, it 
would seem, by his last Grand Vizier Sokollu Mehmed 
Pasha [q.v.], who wanted to obliterate from memory 
the badly-failed siege of Malta in 1565; also, he wanted 
to react spectacularly to the encroachments attempted 
by the new emperor Maximilian II. 

Sileyman was in pain, was irritable and in the 
worst of physical conditions, but nevertheless he per- 
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sonally led the campaign of Szigetvar. On the way, 
he received his now adult protégé John Sigismund 
Szapolyai “the son of King John” with great pomp 
and circumstance. But on the night of the 20-1 Safer 
974/6 September 1566, in his tent under the walls 
of the fortress of Szitgetvar, which was being defended 
by Miklos Zrinyie, he breathed his last. He had begun 
the siege of this fortress on 5 August, and on the 
day after his death it fell. It seems that the remains 
of the sultan were eviscerated and were provisionally 
buried in secret under his tent. 

There then followed what could be called the 
posthumous life of the sultan, which was organised 
with remarkable composure and authority by the 
Grand Vizier Sokollu, who was assisted by some very 
reliable followers (Selaniki, ed. Ipsirli, 35-53). After 
the disagreement which took place in Belgrade between 
Selim and the Janissaries, Sokollu protected the body 
of Siileyman from any further anger of the mutineers 
by hastily despatching it to Istanbul, in the custody 
of the advance guard of the army accompanied by 
the vizier Ahmed Pasha, by the governor of Egypt, 
‘Alt Pasha, by the former mirakhur Ferhad Agha, by 
Nir ul-Din-zade and his Sifis, and by a modest escort 
of 400 cavalrymen. 

Siileyman was buried according to his wishes in 
the cemetery of the Siilemaniyye, in a mausoleum 
built by Sinan. Its position, beside that of Khirrem, 
had been decided in his lifetime, but, in accordance 
with custom, this was probably not carried out on 
the orders of his son and successor Selim II until 
after the interment (for a discussion on the chronol- 
ogy of this edifice, see N. Vatin and G. Veinstein, 
Les obséques des sultans ottomans, in Les Ottomans et la 
mort: permanences et mutations, Leiden 1996, 233-5). The 
ceremony involved a reading of seven stanzas of a 
merthiye by Baki [9.v.], and this, according to Selaniki, 
“caused the entire nation to lament”. 
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Sulayman, including the provincial kaninname in 
Basbakanhk Osmanh Arsivi rehberi .... 222-5; for a rich 
publication of Siileyman’s legal enactments, cf. 
Akgiindiiz, Osmanh kanunnamelen, iv-vii, Istanbul 1992- 
4; H.A.R. Gibb, Lutfi Pasha on. the Ottoman Caliphate, 
in Omens, xv (1962), 287-95; Inalcik, The Ottomans 
and the Caliphate, in Camb. hist. of Islam, i, Cambridge 
1970, 320-3; F. Siimer, Yavuz Sultan Selim s’est-il 
proclamé calife? in Turcica, xxi-xxiii (1991), 343-54. 
Description of the intitulatio/‘unwan in A.C. Schaend- 
linger, Die Schreiben Siileymans des Préchtigen ..., pp. 
XIX-XXI; inscription of Bender published by 
M. Guboglu, in op. cit; inscription of the mosque 
constructed for Mihrimah, in Hafiz Hiiseyin Ayvan- 
sarayi, Hadtkat il-diwami‘, ii, Istanbul 1281, 186-7; 
Inalcaik, The ongins of the Ottoman-Russian rvalry and 
the Don-Volga canal, in Annals of the VUniversity of 
Ankara, i (1947), 50, n. 14; A. Asrar, Kanuni Sultan 
Stileyman devrinde Osman devletinin dinin siyaseti ve Islam 
alemi, Istanbul 1960; R. Sah, Agi Padisaht Aléaddini’in 
Kanuni Sultan Siileyman’a mektubu, in Tarih Arastirmalan 
Dergisi, v/8-9 (1967), 373-409; numerous references 
to letters from sovereigns and dignitaries of the 
Islamic world addressed to Siileyman, preserved in 
the Topkapi archives, in T. Gokbilgin, art. Suleyman 
1, in IA; O.L. Barkan, Caractére religieux et caractére 
séculter des institutions ottomanes, in Contributions a Uhis- 
toire économique et sociale de l’Empire Ottoman, ed. J.-L. 
Bacqué-Grammont and P. Dumont, Louvain 1983, 
2-24; Inalcik, slamization of Ottoman laws on land and 
land tax, in Festgabe an Josef Matuz: Osmanistik. 
Tiirkologe. Diplomatk, ed. C. Fragner and K. Schwarz, 
Berlin 1992, 101-16; H. Gerber, State, society and 
law in Islam. Ottoman law in comparative perspective, New 
York 1994, 88-92. 

On religious topics: A. Refik, On altinct asirda 
Tiirkaye’de Réfizitik ve Bektasthk, Istanbul 1932; C.H. 
Imber, The persecution of the Ottoman Shi’ites according 
to the Mithimme Defierlernt, 1565-1585, in Isl., Wi (1979), 
245-73; A. Demir, Kanuné Sultan Stileymamn terki salat 
edenlerle ilgih fermam, in Tarth Incelemelen’ Dergisi, ii 
(1984), 46-53. 

On artistic production, etc.: Uzungarsth, 
Osmanh saraynda Ehl-i hiref (Sanatkarlar) defteri, in 
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Belgeler, xi/15 (1981-6), 23-76; Veinstein, A propos des 
ehl-i hiref et du devsirme, in Studies in Ottoman history 
in honour of Professor V.L. Ménage, ed. C. Heywood 
and C. Imber, Istanbul 1994, 351-67; on the vis- 
its which the sultan is said to have made to the 
workshop of one of his nakkash, Shah Kuli, cf. 

Mustafa ‘Alt, Mendkib-i Htinererén, Istanbul 1926, 

65; see also the rich and important catalogues of 

three great exhibitions of objets d’art from the 

reign: E. Aul, The age of Sultan Stileyman the Mag- 

nificent, New York 1987; J.M. Rogers and R.M. 

Ward, Stileyman the Magnificent, B.M. London, 1988; 

M. Bernus ef aliz, Soliman le Magnifique, Paris 1990; 

H. Sohrweide, Dichter und Gelehrte aus dem Osten im 

osmanischen Reich, in Isl., xlvi (1970), 263-302; 

A. Karahan, Sur l’époque de Soliman le Magnifique dans 

la poésie classique turque et sur quelques poétes peu étudiés, 

in Etudes Balkaniques, vii (1967), 221-34; Topkapi 
archives, E. 738; Rogers, in ibid., 267; on the mss. 
preserved in Istanbul of the Diwan-i Muhibbi, cf. 

Istanbul Kitaphklan tiirkge yazma divan katalogu, Istanbul 

1947, 147-52; esp. precious ms. of Hamburg, Museum 

fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, no. 1886.168 (Haase 1987), 

from Rebi‘ II 961/April 1554, with illuminations 

done by the nakkash Kara Memi, and which, equally 
highly decorated, stems from Ramadan 973/May 

1566, Topkap: Museum, Revan 738; C.P. Haase, 

Der dritte Divan Stileymans des Prachtigen. Eine Handschrift 

aus dem Istanbuler Hofateler, in FJLMKG, v (1987), 27- 

39; T.S. Halman (tr.), Siileyman the Magnificent, poet. 

Selected poems, Istanbul 1987; ©.L. Barkan, Siileymaniye 

Cami ve Imareti insaath (1550-1557), 2 vols. Ankara 

1972-9; K.E. Kiirgiioglu, Stileymaniye vakfiyesi, Ankara 

1962; G. Necipoglu-Kafadar, The Siileymaniye com- 

plex in Istanbul: an interpretation, in Mugamas, iii (1985), 

92-117; U.U. Bates, The patronage of Sultan Siileyman. 

The Siileymaniye complex in Istanbul, in EFAD, ix (1978), 

64-74,—Siileyman seems also to have been the 

prime mover behind the last masterpiece of Sinan, 
named to become the Selimiyye at Edirne: F. Th. 

Dijkema, The Ottoman historical monumental inscriptions 

in Edime, Leiden 1977, 58-9 and pl. no. VII; cf. 

also H. Stierlin, Sokman et UVarchitecture ottomane, Paris 

1985, 200. 

On Siileyman’s death: Gokbilgin, art. Mehmed 
Pasa Sokollu, in IA; idem, Kanuni Siileyman’n 1566 
Szigetudr seferi, sebelen ve hazirhklan, in Tanh Dergisi, 
xxi (1968), 1-14; Feridiin Beg, Nuzhat al-akhbar dar 
safar-t Sigetwar, Topkap1 Museum, Hazine, no. 1339. 

= (G. VEINSTEIN) 

SULEYMAN II, the twentieth Ottoman sul- 
tan (1099-1102/1687-91). 

Siileyman II’s succession to the throne came about 
in his middle age as the result of the forced abdica- 
tion of his half-brother Mehemmed IV [¢.v.] in 1099/ 
1687. He inherited rule over an empire facing severe 
internal problems and external challenges. The finan- 
cial position of the empire at this time (after four 
years of unremitting war with Austria) was dire and, 
according to the contemporary historian Mewkifati, 
writing about the period just after Siileyman’s demise 
(see Bibl.), even during periods of peace regular state 
expenditures exceeded revenues by about 72 million 
akées. The treasury deficit was made worse (by a fur- 
ther 137 million afées) due to pressures, irresistible in 
periods leading up to major military involvements, to 
expand Janissary enrollments. Given the magnitude of 
the problems which he faced and the brevity of his 
reign, Siileyman II’s achievements were impressive. 
Progress during the first year and a half of his rule 
was effectively blocked by the turmoil in the capital 








led by Janissary “rebels” who agitated for enhance- 
ment of their (already extensive) privileges and for 
payment of the pay bonuses customarily awarded at 
the accession of a new sultan. Their activities were 
mirrored in the provinces by recalcitrant troop mobi- 
lisers, such as Yegen ‘Othman Pasha, whose final sup- 
pression was achieved only at the close of winter in 
1100/1689. But once these obstacles were removed, 
and especially during the grand vizierate of Képriilii- 
zade Fadil Mustafa Pasha beginning in Muharram 
1101/October 1689, recovery was swift and in 1101- 
2/1690 the Ottomans launched a successful counter- 
offensive against the Habsburg armies in both Serbia 
and Transylvania. 

Apart from these military successes (which made a 
significant difference to the dispirited Ottoman rank- 
and-file), Siileyman’s reign is especially noteworthy for 
its initiatives for fiscal and bureaucratic reform. A sig- 
nificant narrowing of the budget gap was achieved 
(in part) by the introduction of new taxes on the sale 
and consumption of luxury items such as tobacco, but 
in addition a number of more radical measures (some 
more successful than others) were attempted. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that Siileyman’s reign was a time 
of considerable experimentation with new monetary 
(e.g. the introduction of copper coinage) and general 
fiscal policies. But above all it is in the realm of 
administrative reform that Siileyman left his most 
enduring legacy. The sultan’s preoccupation with 
record-keeping is clear from the massive scale of the 
work he commissioned Mewkifati to write; Mewkufati’s 
account of his reign lasting less than four years takes 
up the better part of two volumes covering more than 
1,100 pages of text. 

Siileyman appears to have been committed to the 
goal of closer coordination of policy with provincial 
authorities, and he devised a means for monitoring 
the performance (and compliance) of his governors. 
Documentary evidence suggests that he was the first 
sultan to introduce the pioneering concept of separate 
and duplicate registration, according to region, of out- 
going orders (fermans) sent by the Imperial Council 
to the diwans of key provincial governors. The wilayet 
ahkam defierlen were later more fully systematised and 
regularised, but that the institution existed in Siileyman 
II’s time is clear from a register for Aleppo preserved 
in the Damascus archives (see Bibl.). 

Comparison of the lag in time between a fermdn’s 
promulgation in the capital and its registration in the 
provinces (in this case, Aleppo) reveals the state’s inter- 
est in maintaining a cumulative as well as current 
record of problem-solving at the provincial level. As 
a result of such changes in governing procedure, 
Siileyman was able to bequeath to his successors—at 
the time of his premature death from a condition 
associated with anasarca in Ramadan 1102/June 
1691—a stabler, more solvent and better-administered 
empire. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Mewkifati, Waki‘ait-7 
riz-merre, 3 vols., Topkapi, Revan Késkii_ mss. 
1223-5, cf. Karatay’s cat., i, 271-2 (on the work, 
see R. Murphey, Biographical notes on “Mevkufati”, a 
lesser-known Ottoman historian of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, in Prof. Dr. Bekir Kutukoglu’na armagan, Istanbul 
1991, 193-204); the parts relevant to Siileyman’s 
reign are all of vol. i (331 fols.) and fols. 1-244 of 
vol. ii, whilst vol. iv, Siileymaniye, Esad Ef. 2347, 
fols. 257a-258b, contains a summary report (éelkhis) 
on the size of Ottoman treasury deficits in this 
period. The Damascus State Directorate of Archives, 
Aleppo, Awdmir-i sulfaniyya series, i, 1-118 = copies 
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(stiret} of imperial fermadns received and recorded at 

Aleppo in 1101-2/1689-91. 

2. Studies. R. Murphey, Continuity and disconti- 
nuity in Ottoman administrate theory and practice during 
the late seventeenth century, in Poetics today, xiv (1993), 
419-43, esp. 429-31. On the wildyet ahkam defterlen 
(in the 18th century), see A. Cetin, Basbakanhk Argwi 
kilavuzu, Istanbul 1979, 62-5, and H.G. Mayer, Das 
Osmanische Registerbuch der Beschwerden (Sikayet Defteri) 
von Jahre 1675, Vienna 1984, 17. 

. (R. Murrey) 

SULEYMAN CGELEBI, Ottoman prince and 
eldest son of Bayezid I [q.v.], ruler in Rumelia and 
a considerable part of northern and northwestern 
Anatolia in the confused years after Bayezid’s defeat 
and capture by Timir at the Battle of Ankara in 
804/1402, b. 2779/1377, d. 813/1411. 

He is heard of in 800/1398, when his father sent 
him against the Ak Koyunlu Kara Yiliik at Sivas, 
and he fought at Bayezid’s side, together with his 
brothers, at Ankara. He managed to escape to Europe 
with his retainers by being ferried across the Bospho- 
rus by the Genoese. He had to make peace with the 
Venetians, the Genoese, the Knights of Rhodes and 
the Byzantines, ceding lands along the Black Sea and 
Thracian coasts plus Salonica to Manuel IT Comnenus 
and renouncing the requirement of tribute. But he 
was still a powerful force in Rumelia, with the Serb 
Stefan Lazarevié as his vassal, and when Timir left 
Anatolia in 1403, Siileyman began to reconquer the 
former Ottoman lands in northwestern Anatolia as far 
as Ankara in the east and Aydin in the south. He 
was now in strenuous rivalry with his younger broth- 
ers Mehemmed in Anatolia and Misa in Rumelia, 
and was unable to maintain himself in Anatolia; by 
1410 Mehemmed was in control there and began his 
first oe as sultan Mehemmed I {g.v.]. In Rumelia, 
Misa Celebi had mixed success against Siileyman in 
1410, and Siileyman endeavoured to secure Byzantine 
support by marrying a princess of the Palaeologi; but 
subsequently Miisa managed to surprise Siileyman in 
his capital at Edirne and then capture him at the vil- 
lage of Doghandjilar as he fled towards Constantinople, 
executing him on 22 Shawwal 813/17 February 1411. 

Miisa was thus now dominant in Rumelia, but 
became engaged in warfare there, which involved 
Stefan Lazarevié and Siileyman’s son Orkhon, released 
by the Byzantine Emperor to harass Miisa; he fended 
off attacks from Anatolia by Mehemmed, but was 
finally captured and killed by the latter after a bat- 
tle near Sofya in 816/1413 [see misA GELEBI]. 

Bibliography: The early historical sources 
include the Anonymous chronicle in Neshri, ‘Ashik- 
pasha-zade and Liitfi Pasha; see also Sa‘d al-Din, 
Tagj al-tewarikh, i, 218-20, and S‘O, i, 42. Of stud- 
ies, see von Hammer, GOR’, i, 217-300; Iorga, 
GOR, i, 325 ff; E.A. Zachariadou, Siileyman Celebi 
in Rumili and the Ottoman chronicles, in Isl., 1x (1983), 
268-90; N. Vatin, in R. Mantran (ed.), Hist. de Vem- 
pire ottoman, Paris 1989, 53, 56-61; C. Imber, The 
Ottoman empire 1300-1481, Istanbul 1990, 41, 52, 
54, 56-9, 63-9; ZA art. Stileyman Celebi (M. Tayyib 
Gokbilgin)._ (C.E. Boswortu) 
SULEYMAN CELEBi, DEDE (?752-826/1351- 

1422), Ottoman poet, author of Westlet el-nedjat 
(Vestletii’n-necat) (“Means of salvation”), a mathnawi [q.v.] 
in honour of Muhammad completed in 812/1409, 
referred to in Turkey as the Mewlid ([q.v.], and see 
Necla Pekolcay, Meld, Ankara 1993, 1-3), Mevlid, 
or Mewhd-t Sherif (“The [noble] birth”). 

Sources provide little biographical information, but 





show his forbears as religious scholars and bureau- 
crats closely connected with the Ottoman dynasty. 
The identity of his father Ahmed Pasha is obscure. 
His (maternal?) grandfather Shaykh Mahmid lectured 
at an Iznik madrasa, and is credited with poetry and 
a commentary on the Fusis of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

Sileyman was born in Bursa and is described as 
having been a disciple of Emir Sultan [g.v.], the 
“patron saint” of Bursa (and son-in-law of Bayezid I) 
and as having served as imam to Bayezid. After 
the latter’s death (1403), he became chief imam of the 
Great Mosque in Bursa, where he died and was 
buried. His precise birth date remains in debate. A 
reference to his completing the Mewlid when he was 
sixty led Ahmet Ates to posit his being born in 752/ 
1351 (Vesiletii’n-necat, Ankara 1954, 25 ff). Pekolcay, 
who earlier questioned that date (JA, art. Stileyman 
Celebi), now agrees (Meviid, 36). 

Tradition claims that the Mewlid was composed to 
counter statements of a popular preacher that Muham- 
mad was not superior to Jesus (Gibb, HOP, i, 232-5). 
Whatever his inspiration, Silleyman displayed a famil- 
iarity with the Muslim corpus of works concerning 
the Prophet, and the Mewhd shows influence from the 
Gharib-name of ‘Ashikpasha [9.v.] and echoes some of 
the verses interposed by Mustafa Darir (an Erzurum 
Turk writing in Mamlik Egypt) in his life of the 
Prophet (Styenii’n-nebewi) (see A. Bombaci, La letieratura 
turca, Milan 1969, 211-12, 301-4). Many later Ottoman 
mewlds appeared, but Siileyman’s remained the favou- 
rite, becoming part of the official celebration of Mu- 
hammad’s birth (12 Rabi‘ [) introduced under Murad 
Ill (d’Ohsson, Tableau général, ii, 358-68), and contin- 
ues to be recited by Turks celebrating the Prophet’s 
birth, marking the fortieth day after bereavement, ful- 
filment of a vow, etc. A vivid description of its place 
in Ottoman life occurs in the novel The clown and his 
daughter by Halide Edib Adivar [see KHALIDE EDIB]. 

Manuscripts (the earliest from the 10th-11th/16th- 
17th centuries) and printed editions vary in length 
(from about 260 to some 1000 dayis) and topics cov- 
ered. The work has been translated into a number 
of languages, including Albanian, Greek, Serbo-Croat 
and Kurdish, and Schimmel has noted an echo of it 
in a work by Aba ‘Ali Kalandar, an 8th/14th-cen- 
tury Indian poet (Mystical dimensions in Islam, Chapel 
Hill 1975, 216-7). F. Lyman McCallum’s 263-bayt 
English translation (The Mevlidi Sherif of Stileyman Chelebi) 
appeared in London in 1943; and an annotated English 
translation of the text published by Ates (op. cit.) formed 
the Senior Thesis of Stephanie R. Thomas at Barnard 
College in New York 1988. This text, a compilation 
from five manuscripts, omits the well-known Merhaba 
(“Welcome”) section (McCallum, 23-4). 

A devout work, the Mewld has a short prose pro- 
logue in Arabic, then follows a typical mathnawit format 
with praise of Allah, apology, prayer for the author, 
etc. The main narrative is preceded by a discourse 
on the Light of Muhammad [see NOR MUHAMMAD], 
then includes not only Muhammad’s birth and the 
wonders preceding it, but his virtues, attributed mir- 
acles, the Mivadj [q.v.], his final illness and death. 
The metre is the hexametric ramal, and the language 
is a simple Ottoman that is both lyrical and moving. 

Bibliography: For mss. and further studies, see 

Pekolcay’s 1993 work quoted. 

. 7 (KaTHLEEN R.F, Burritt) 

SULEYMAN PASHA (?-758/?-1357); son, proba- 
bly the eldest, of the second Ottoman ruler, 
Orkhan [g.v.]. He was the first member of the dynasty 
to establish Ottoman rule on the European side of 
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the Straits of Gallipoli and, as such, occupies a revered 
position in Ottoman tradition and_ historiography. 
However, the earliest Ottoman accounts of his deeds 
appear in the chronicles composed in the second half 
of the 9th/15th century and, although these contain 
obvious allusions to real historical events, they belong 
to the genre of popular epic (dastan), and cannot serve 
as historical sources. The only contemporary and seem- 
ingly reliable references to events in Siileyman Pasha’s 
life appear in the Byzantine chronicle of John Canta- 
cuzenus (ed. L. Schopen, Corpus seriptorum historiae byzan- 
tinae, xx, vols. i-ili, Bonn 1828-32). References to 
Siileyman Pasha therefore inevitably occur in the con- 
text of Cantacuzenus’ own relations with Siileyman 
Pasha’s father, Orkhan. 

In 747/1346, Cantacuzenus formed an alliance with 
Orkhan and, with his help, seized the Byzantine throne 
in the following year. The first reference to Siileyman 
Pasha dates from 749/1348, when Cantacuzenus sought 
help from Orkhan against the Serbian Tsar, Stephen 
Dushan, who had occupied Thessaly. Orkhan sent 
“over ten thousand” troops under the leadership of 
Siileyman and his other sons, but when this force 
reached Macedonia, and learned that it was Dushan 
from whom they were to recover the Thessalian cities, 
they deserted “and started plundering and _ killing” 
(iii, 32). The second reference to Siileym4n recalls a 
similar event. In 751/1350, Cantacuzenus called on 
Orkhan to give assistance in recovering Thessaloniki 
from the rebel Alexius Metochites. Again, Orkhan 
sent Siileyman with a force of “twenty thousand horse- 
men”, and again these deserted. The reason, Cantacu- 
zenus claims, was that Orkhan had recalled them to 
fight a war against a neighbouring prince in Anatolia 
(iii, 111). A similar incident occurred in 753/1352, 
when the co-Emperor, John V Palaeologus, attacked 
Cantacuzenus’ son, Matthew, near Adrianople/Edirne 
[q.v.]. Cantacuzenus again called on Orkhan, who once 
again sent Siileyman Pasha with “at least ten thou- 
sand cavalry”. On this occasion, Siileyman Pasha was 
victorious, leading John V to try unsuccessfully to win 
him over to his cause (iii, 248). 

These events have left no echoes in the Ottoman 
tradition, which remembers Siileyman as, above all, 
the conqueror of Gallipoh and parts of Thrace. It is 
again Cantacuzenus who provides what appears to be 
the most accurate account of these events. 

In 753/1352, the Turks occupied the fortress of 
Tzympe (Bolay:r?) in Thrace. It seems that Canta- 
cuzenus himself had invited them there so that the 
soldiers would be more easily at his disposal, and that 
he had granted them, in return for military service, 
the right to tax the inhabitants (N. Oikonomides, From 
soldiers of fortune to Gazi warnors: the Tzympe affair, in 
C.J. Heywood and C. Imber (eds.), Studies in Ottoman 
history in honour of Professor V.L. Ménage, Istanbul 1994, 
239-48). The Turks in Tzympe were, it seems, under 
the command of Siileyman Pasha. When Cantacuzenus 
asked Orkhan to abandon the fortress, Orkhan replied 
that it was his son, Siileyman, who had control of 
Tzympe and, if he were to abandon it, he would 
require compensation. Cantacuzenus provided a thou- 
sand gold pieces, and the Turks “sent men to hand 
over the stronghold to him” (iii, 277). This was in 
February 755/1354. On 2 March a violent earth- 
quake destroyed Gallipoli and the surrounding towns. 
The Greek inhabitants fled, and Siileyman Pasha, 
ignoring the agreement to abandon Tzympe, crossed 
the Dardanelles from his base at Pegai on the Asiatic 
shore, and settled Gallipoli and the abandoned towns 
and villages with Turks from Anatolia. He restored 


the fortifications of Gallipoli, making them stronger 
than before, and left a large garrison. Siileyman Pasha 
never restored to the Emperor Gallipoli and the other 
places which he had occupied. Cantacuzenus sought 
them from Orkhan, but Siileyman refused to abandon 
them, “replying that he had not conquered the cities 
by force, but merely occupied abandoned and ruined 
ones”. Orkhan, however, eventually persuaded his son 
to hand over the towns for 40,000 gold pieces, but 
the agreement foundered when Orkhan failed to meet 
Cantacuzenus at Nicomedia/Izmid to finalise the 
arrangement (iii, 277-81). 

In the summer of 755/1354, Siileyman Pasha also led 
an army eastwards, capturing the towns of Crateia/ 
Gerede and Ankara [9.v.], but from whom he took 
them is not clear (iii, 284). He died in 758/1357 (C.N. 
Atsiz, Osmanh tarhine ait takvimler, Istanbul 1961, 25). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. All modern 
accounts of the reign of Orkhan (see Bibl. to that 
article) contain references to Sileyman Pasha, but 
these tend to be essentially romantic re-workings of 
the apocryphal materials in the Ottoman chronicles. 

fp . (C, Imper) 

SULEYMAN PASHA, MALATYALI, D&AmAp, 
SILAHDAR, Kopja, (ca. 1016-98/1607-87), Ottoman 
Grand Vizier under Sultan Mehemmed IV [¢.v.]. 

Born in Malatya [¢.v.] of non-Muslim parents, pos- 
sibly Armenians, he was educated in the dewshinne 
{g.v.] establishment of the Ibrahim Pasha palace at 
Istanbul upon the instigation of his relative, the Kapu 
Aghasi [q.v.] Isma‘il Agha, and made his career in the 
palace service (see ENDERON). From being Diilbend agha, 
he became Miftah shagirdi in the Seferli odasi and the 
Khass oda [q.v.], and in 1050/1640 became Silahdar 
{g.v.] to the sultan. Six months later he was raised 
to the rank of Kubbe wezin [gv]. On 12 Djumada I 
1054/17 July 1644 he was appointed beglerbegi of Siwas 
[9.v., ie. Rim], and two years later, of Erzurum [9.2.]. 
He was able to suppress the Djelafi [see DJALALI, in 
Suppl.] revolts in his governorships at this time. 
Recalled to the capital, he was appointed military 
governor of Sakiz [g.v.] or Chios and entrusted with 
the transport of troops from CGeshme to the theatre 
of war in Crete [see KANDIVA; IkRITIsH] in 1057/1647. 
After this, he was restored to his position of Kubbe 
wezin. He was made Grand Vizier upon the sugges- 
tion of the influential ex-Agha of the Janissaries, Kara- 
Hasanzade Huseyin Agha on 16 Shawwal 1065/19 
August 1655 and married to the princess ‘A’ishe Sultan, 
a daughter of Sultan Ibrahim [g.v.], who had previ- 
ously been the wife of Ipshir Mustafa Pasha [¢.v.]. 
The new “supremo” turned out to be unable to get 
a grip on affairs. It was a particularly difficult junc- 
ture of events, with the “War of Candia” going from 
bad to worse, revolts raging in the Crimea as well 
as in Anatolia, and the imperial finances out of con- 
trol. The Grand Vizier confessed later to having been 
unable to break up the corrupt networks of patron- 
age and protection of the leading personalities of that 
period of the “sultanate of women” (Kadinlar saltanati 
[see WALIDE suLTAN]). Nor was he able to reduce the 
size of the Kapu Kulu corps. His financial policy con- 
sisted of the farming out, two to three years in advance, 
of certain items of taxation, the sale in rapid suc- 
cession (every six to seven months) of offices and a 
debasement of the coinage. The Kapu Kulu troops, 
however, refused to accept their pay in the new 
“Gingene” or “meykhane” akiest. The Dar al-Sa‘Gde Aghasi, 
after a long hesitation of the leading circles, advised 
the Walide Sultan, Turkhan Khadidje Sultan, to dis- 
miss Siileyman Pasha (2 Djumada I 1066/28 February 
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1656). The Pasha’s life was spared during the bloody 
revolt in Istanbul known as the Wak‘a-yi Wakwakiye 
or Cinar Wak‘asi (8-12 Djumada I 1066/4-8 March 
1656). Siileyman Pasha was appointed Beglerbeg: of 
Bosnia for eight months in 1066/1656. Two years 
later, he was made k@im-makaém [q.v.] at Istanbul 
(1069/1659). A year later, after a great fire had raged 
for 49 days in Istanbul, he was dismissed and trans- 
ferred to the government of the province of Silistre 
at Oczakow [see 6zi], where he had to tackle the 
maritime raids of the Cossacks of the Don. After a 
not-too-successful tenure of office in these border areas, 
he was recalled to the capital to become ka’im-makam 
once more (1075/1665). Fires again devastated the 
capital in that year; the sultan came to see the dam- 
age, and dismissed the kd’im-makém as being the 
responsible authority (29 Rabi‘ I 1076/12 October 
1665). Siileyman Pasha retained his rank, and in spring 
of the next year accompanied the Walide Sultan to 
Edirne. He was made beglerbegi of Erzurum in 1076/ 
1666. Dismissed a year later, he was given the status 
of ma‘zil and retained all his vizierial kAdss estates 
(1077/1667). For the remaining twenty years of his 
life, Siileyman Pasha lived as a private person, dying 
aged around eighty on 15 Rabi‘ II 1098/28 February 
1687. His career may be seen as characteristic of a 
decent, not very talented statesman, helped along by 
the intisab network of patronage to which he belonged. 
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SULH (a.), an abstract noun from the verb saluha 
or salaka “to be sound, righteous”, denotes the idea 
of peace and reconciliation in Islamic law and 
practice. 

The purpose of sudh is to end conflict and hostil- 
ity among believers so that they may conduct their 
relationships in peace and amity. In the relationship 
between Muslim and non-Muslim communities, the 
purpose of sudh is to suspend fighting between them 
and establish peace, called muwdéda‘a (peace or gentle 
relationship), for a specific period of time. In Islamic 
law sulh is a form of contract (‘akd), legally binding 
on both the individual and community levels. 

According to the Shari‘a, sulh between two believ- 
ers is a contract of settlement, consisting of offer (746) 
and acceptance (kabil). The objects of the sulh are 
essentially the same as those in contracts of sale, 
consisting of material and non-material objects, except 
those prohibited commodities such as wine and dead 
animals. 








Three kinds of settlement are recognised under the 
Shari ‘a. First, the defendant can, by ikrar, acknowl- 
edge the settlement. Secondly, he can, by mAdr, dis- 
pute or reject it. Thirdly, he can, by suki, say nothing. 
The three kinds of settlement, however, are not recog- 
nised without differences among the schools of law. 
From the early classical period, the principal founders 
of the schools of law, especially Abi Hanifa (d. 150/ 
768) and al-Shafi‘t (d. 204/820), have differed as to 
which of the three kinds of settlement is binding. 

Abi Hanifa maintained that competence to nego- 
tiate a sulh settlement by the parties, i.e. that they 
should have attained their majority, buliégh, is not 
essential. But sul by ikrar is not binding; it must be 
by ikrar and sukit. Al-Shafi‘i set no qualifications, and 
held that, by krér, a sulh is binding. He also set no 
conditions about the claimed object, as he divided the 
settlement into sudh al-ibra’, by virtue of which the 
object would be a Aiba (donation), and sulh al-mu‘awada, 
when the claimed object is replaced by another. The 
caliph ‘Umar is reported to have opined that all kinds 
of disputes should be considered as settled, irrespec- 
tive of any qualifications, and his opinion seems to 
have been accepted by the Companions. 

Like sulh between two believers, the sulh between 
the community of believers in the dar al-Islam (terri- 
tory of Islam), and the community of unbelievers in 
the dar al-harb (territory of war), is also considered a 
legal ‘akd {a treaty), called muhadana or muwéda‘a, con- 
sisting of all the terms and stipulations agreed upon 
between the two sides which will become the law gov- 
erning the relationship between them. Such a treaty 
is not intended to supersede the normal “state of war” 
existing between the dar al-harb and dar al-Islam as 
envisaged by the early Muslim scholars. The period 
of such a treaty is limited in duration not to exceed 
10 years (a limit set on the basis of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s first treaty with the people of Mecca 
in 2/624), although it can be renewed for one or 
more terms. 

The early Muslim scholars and founders of the 
schools of law, however, differed in their views as to 
the relationship between the two dérs. Abi. Hanifa, 
and even more Abii Yiisuf and al-Shaybani, held that 
a “state of war” (war in the legal sense, not in the 
sense of fighting) had existed between the two dars, 
but they made no explicit statements that the dhad 
[g.v.] was a war against such non-Muslims as Christians 
and Jews solely on account of their disbelief in Islam, 
because they believed in God and repudiated idola- 
try. For this reason, they were not denounced as the 
people of kufr, but they were often referred to as 
dhimmis, the protected people who lived under Islamic 
rule [see DHIMMAH]. This was also the position of al- 
Awza‘T in Syria, and Malik in the Hidjaz. It was al- 
Shafi‘T who first formulated the doctrine that the gihad 
was intended to be a permanent war on the unbe- 
lievers, not one merely when they came into conflict 
with Islam, on the basis of Kur’an, ix, 5, which com- 
mands believers “to fight unbelievers whenever you 
may find them” (K. al-Umm, iv, 84-5). 

When conditions in the dar al-Islam began to change 
from the 4th/10th century, and the expansion of Islam 
had come to a standstill, Muslim scholars began to 
argue that the Sharia did not require performance of 
the @thdd duty unless the dér al-Islam were threatened 
by foreign forces. Ibn Taymiyya [g.v.] held that Islam 
should not be imposed by force on unbelievers who 
made no attempt to encroach upon the dar al-Islam. 
He said, “If the unbeliever were to be killed unless 
he becomes a Muslim, such an action would constitute 
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the greatest compulsion in religion,” and this would 
be contrary to the Kur’an, in which it is stated that 
“no compulsion is prescribed by religion” (II, 257). 
But when unbelievers from the dér al-harb (e.g. the 
Mongols and the Crusaders) menaced the dar al-Islam, 
such a situation required every Muslim to fulfill the 
@théd as an individual duty. 

It follows that sulh as a concept of peace and har- 
mony was not applied by the dar al-Islim to the dar 
al-harb in regard to territorial rule, but in regard to 
a community or a group or even one person in their 
relationship with Islam. Three specific categories were 
acknowledged by the Shari‘a: 

(1) When the dhimmis—Chnistian, Jews, Sabians and 
other who claimed to have a scripture—had passed 
under Islamic rule, under an agreement, a permanent 
peace was established between them under certain 
conditions; for these, see DHIMMA. 

(2) Non-Muslims who believed in more than one 
God and worshipped idols were denounced as kuffar 
or unbelievers; for their position, see KAFIR. Any con- 
vert who had renounced Islam after the death of the 
Prophet was denounced as a murtadd or apostate; for 
his position, see MURTADD. 

(3) Sulh under an aman. Despite occasional conflicts 
between the Byzantine and the Islamic empires, under 
both the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids, a number of 
treaties and agreements were reached between the two 
sides to maintain periods of peace and also to facil- 
itate occasional commercial and cultural relationships. 
As the two ddars were in principle in a state of war, 
the entry by non-Muslims from the dar al-harb into 
the dar al-Islam was made possible by the granting of 
aman, a pledge of security by virtue of which the per- 
son from the dar al-harb, called a harbi, was at peace 
with Islam during his visit to the dar al-Islam. No 
longer at war with Islam, the Aarbit would become a 
musta’min, and he would be entitled to protection by 
the Muslim authorities (for details, see AMAN). 

The institution of aman, like a passport to facilitate 
peaceful relationship among nations today, may accord- 
ingly be considered as a factor promoting sudh in the 
relationships between the dar al-Islam and the dar al- 
harb. 
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SULH-1 KULL, the central principle in the 

religious thought of the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
(d. 1014/1605) and his counsellor Abu ’l-Fadl, appar- 


ently developed under the influence of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
ideas. 

As a farmdn of Akbar from 999/1590 (publ. in 
Desai, 545) puts it, the highest station of spiritual 
attainment is muhabbat-i kull, absolute love, where only 
unity remains. A lower station is sulh-i kull or absolute 
peace, which constitutes a recognition of diversity and 
calls upon one to be benevolent to all. By 989/1581, 
the doctrine of sulh-i kull was dominant at Akbar’s 
court, as reported by a letter from his counsellor Abu 
1-Fath to Sharif Amuli (Ruka, 150), where it is taken 
to mean “accommodating oneself to people, good and 
bad, and regarding oneself, with all one’s defects, as a 
necessary part of this world.” In Akbar’s mind, sulh-i 
kull most strongly implied the necessity of tolerance 
of all the different and contradictory religious beliefs. 
As he moved away from Muslim orthodoxy after the 
theologians’ mahdar of 987/1579, which had admitted 
him to be an authoritative interpreter of the Skari‘a, 
he came to occupy, at almost the same moment, “the 
sovereign seat of sulh-i hull” and so assumed as an 
obligation, the tolerance of “all the idle-talkers” against 
his religious views, according to the official history of 
the Emperor, written by Abu ’l-Fadl (Akbar-nama, iii, 
271). In 1000/1591, while holding the Muslim prayers 
and fasts to be mere ritualistic exercises, Akbar for- 
bade his son Murad from prohibiting or interfering 
with them on the explicit ground that it was “in- 
cumbent on sovereigns and administrators to keep to 
sulh-i kull with all the world and its denizens” (Akbar- 
nama, early version, fol. 389a). Sudh-i kull was stressed 
as a basic article in Akbar’s preaching to his own 
spiritual followers (see Djahangir’s statement of these 
“articles” in his Tazuk, 28). Sulh-i kull is not heard of 
after the early years of Djahangir’s reign (1014-37/ 
1605-27). Perhaps it was too early for its time. Even 
some of the religions which Akbar protected under 
its umbrella, were not impressed. The Jesuit Monserrate 
wrote (1581) that Akbar “cared little that, in allow- 
ing every one to follow his own religion, he was in 
reality violating all religions” (Commentary, 142). 
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‘ (M. ArHar ALI) 

at-SULI, Asad Bakr Munammap 8. YanyA b. al- 
‘Abbas b. Muhammad b. Sil, man of letters, court 
companion of several caliphs, expert on 
poetry and chess, d. 335/947. As a prolific author, 
collector of poetry, and as an often-quoted authority 
for reports on caliphs and poets, he holds a place of 
eminence in classical Arabic literature. Since he him- 
self mentions that he attended—and disliked—the lec- 
tures of Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfir (d. 280/893-4 [¢.v.]) 
at Basra in the year 277/890-1 (Akhbar al-shu‘ara’ al- 
muhdathin, 210), the year of his birth may be placed 
about twenty years earlier, ie. around the year 
257/874 (for further evidence, see Nu‘man, Sharh al- 
Sali, i, 70, n. 1). He was born into an illustrious 
Baghdadi family; his great ancestor, “Sil the Turk”, 
had held Djurdjan at the time of its conquest (al- 
Tabari, iti, 1323-5). In the course of events leading 
to the ‘Abbasids’ rise of power, his family became 
closely linked to the new dynasty. Muhammad b. Sil, 
who must have joined the dawa at an early date, was 
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appointed governor of Mawsil and Adharbaydjan 
under the caliph Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah. Another 
member of the family, Aba ‘Amr Mas‘ada b. Sa‘id b. 
Sal, served in the chancellery of al-Mansir and the 
Barmakids (Yakut, Jrshad, vi, 88), as did his son ‘Amr 
(d. 217/832) at the beginning of his career; ‘Amr was 
later given several high offices under al-Ma’min 
(D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘abbaside, Damascus 1959-60, i, 
234-8; Shawki Dayf, Ta’rikh al-adab al-‘arabi, al-‘asr al- 
‘abbast al-awwal, Cairo 1966, 552-8). From the time 
of al-Ma’miin until al-Mutawakkil there had flourished 
also his great-uncle, Ibrahim b. al-‘Abbas b. Muham- 
mad al-Suli, who was one of the famous secretary- 
poets and a master of ornate prose and poetry in 
badi‘ style (d. 243/857; cf. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 578-80). 

Aba Bakr al-Salf himself never held any adminis- 
trative post, but mainly served as nadim [q.v.] and 
tutor, positions which did not provide him with a 
secure rank and income, a fact reflected in his fre- 
quent requests directed to the addressee of his pane- 
gyrical poetry (e.g. Akhbar al-Radi wa’l-Muttaki, 14 11. 
6-12; 23 Ul. 3-5; 153 Il. 5-7). Biographical dictionaries 
name the famous Abi Dawid al-Sidjistani, Tha‘lab 
and al-Mubarrad as his teachers, but the authorities 
most often quoted by him are ‘Awn b. Muhammad 
al-Kindi, al-Hasan b. ‘Ulayl al-‘Anazi and Muham- 
mad b. Zakariyya al-Ghalabi. At first admitted to the 
magjlis of the caliph al-Muktafi for his praised mas- 
tery of chess, as it seems (al-Mas‘idi, Muriidi, ed. Pellat, 
§ 3471; quoted by Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, iv, 359- 
60), his excellence in literary matters was soon recog- 
nised, and al-Muktadir entrusted to him the education 
of two of his sons. One of them, Muhammad, the 
later caliph al-Radi (in succession to al-Kahir, from 
the year 322/934), was a gifted poet and particularly 
attached to al-Sili. This relationship, which lasted 
until the caliph died (329/940), gave him a privileged 
position at court. With the succession of al-Muttaki, 
who did not entertain literati and court-companions, 
al-Silt had to find a new sphere of activity and went 
to Wasit, where he was generously received by 
Badjkam [g.v.], the later Amir al-Umara’, as he him- 
self reports (Akhbar al-Radi wa’l-Muttaki, 193-4). In the 
reign of al-Mustakfi, al-Sili tried to find admission 
to court again, but did not succeed, and, according 
to a short note of Ibn al-Nadim (al-Fihnst, ed. 
Tadjaddud, 167) and others, was subsequently accused 
of ‘Alid sympathies. He then retired to Basra, where 
Abii ‘Ali al-Taniikhr [9.v.] attended his reading of his 
Kitab al-Wuzar@ in the year 335/946-7 (al-Faragj ba‘d 
al-shidda, Kisas 111, 113, 140, 276, 326, 402). Here 
he died in the month of Ramadan of the same year, 
again according to the testimony of al-Tanikhi (no. 
328); biographical literature, beginning with al- 
Marzubani (d. 384/994), has also 336 as the year of 
his death (Mu‘dam al-shu‘ara’, ed. Krenkow, 465). It 
is not clear, in how far this accusation should be 
understood as a reflection of his Shi‘T leanings, but 
al-Sulr has become part of the Shi‘T tradition (cf. Agha 
Buzurg al-Tihranit, Tabakat alam al-shi‘a. Nawabigh al- 
ruwat fi rabi‘at al-m?’at, Tehran 1971, 214), and it is 
most likely that he was on good terms with ‘Alids 
and their traditions, as his Wak‘at al-Djamal (cf. Sezgin, 
i, 331) may suggest. 

Al-Suli had a multitude of written sources at his 
disposal, since he possessed an impressive library of 
many volumes, well arranged and with marvellous 
bindings. However, a strong bias against reliance on 
books as a sole source of transmission prevailed at 
his time, and even Ibn al-Nadim mentions that his 
library was considered to be a stain on his scholarly 





reputation (168). Al-Sali claimed, as recorded by his 
pupil Aba Bakr Ibn Shadhan (Tarikh Baghdad, iii, 
431), that in the course of his studies he had attended 
“the reading” of all the books he possessed. In spite 
of this attempt at self-defence, verses defining his 
library as the only source of his knowledge spread 
widely. A few other critical voices attack his reliabil- 
ity as author, for example Ibn Abi ’l-‘Ashshar, who 
disqualifies the transmission of al-Sili’s materials by 
Abt Ahmad al-‘Askari as lies, and disqualifies al-Sili’s 
transmission from al-Ghalabi as well (Ibn Hadjar al- 
‘Askalani, Lisan al-mizan, v, 428). Also, Ibn al-Nadim 
accuses him of plagiarism (see below). 

In any case, those of his writings mainly concerned 
with history and poetry won recognition among his 
colleages. Al-Mas‘idi refers to al-Sili’s main work, 
the Aziab al-Awrak, as a collection of accounts (akhbar) 
about the ‘Abbasid caliphs and their poetry, and about 
their secretaries, ministers and poets, and appreciates 
the originality of the information and literary quality 
of its contents (op. cit., § 11). Al-Khatitb al-Baghdadi 
made extensive use of this source (cf. al-‘Umari); and 
traces of this and other works of al-Siili are scattered 
in adab literature, such as the works of al-Husri, 
al-Murtada, and al-Tanikhi. Al-Marzubani, the ex- 
cellent connoisseur of poetry and adad tradition, 
considered al-Sili as his master (op. cit.) and quoted 
him extensively in his K. al-Muwashshah. Abu ’l-Faradj 
al-Isfahani refers more than four hundred times to 
al-Suli for materials on poets and poetry in his Aghant 
(cf. Fleischhammer). 

Only some of his works listed by Ibn al-Nadim 
(loc. cit.) are preserved. Traces of them may be iden- 
tified from exact quotations. As mentioned above, al- 
Tanuikhi studied the K. al-Wuzara’ with the author, 
and Abii Sa‘id al-Sam‘ani copied from his own teacher 
al-Djawaliki two large volumes of al-Sili’s Ama, not 
mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim (al-Ansab, ed. al-Baridi, 
iii, 567); the Kitab al-Anwa‘, which seems to have dealt 
mainly with poetry and poets, is quoted by al-Baghdadi 
(Khizanat al-adab, Bulak, iii, 53). Further quotations 
from al-Suli are gathered by I. Kratschkovsky in his 
ET’ art. s.v.; Brockelmann S I, 218-19, and Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 330-1 (with further references). See also the 
footnotes to al-Dhahabi, Ta’rtkh al-Islim, ed. ‘Umar 
‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri, years 331-50, pp. 131-2. 

The extant works give a vivid impression of his lit- 
erary production. His K. al-Awrak included under its 
heading (cf. Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawdat al-wa/fayat, 
ed. ‘Abbas, iii, 354) a number of his books as enu- 
merated by Ibn al-Nadim. These depict many sides 
of the culture of his time dealing with the—mostly 
literary—aspects of courtly life and poets, and also 
include a few autobiographical notes. The edition of 
the parts entitled Akhbar al-Radi wa'l-Muttaki, AshGr 
awlad al-khulafa’; Akhbar al-shu‘ara’ al-muhdathin (ed. 
J. Heyworth-Dunne, London 1934-6) did not cover all 
the parts preserved in manuscripts. A new and com- 
pleted edition has now been announced at St. Peters- 
burg (cf. Chalidov). 

His handbook for secretaries, Adab al-kuttab (ed. 
Muhammad Bahdjat al-Athari, Cairo 1341), which 
deals with the technical requirements of the secretar- 
ial profession, namely, appropriate writing tools, the 
right formulae of address, some administrative exper- 
tise and orthography, also contains anecdotes and 
shows a strong interest in the aspects of etiquette. 

His writings assign much space to the poetry of 
“the modern” poets (muhdathiin). The study of this 
poetry was obviously his main literary interest, which 
he pursued with the collection, arrangement and edi- 
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tion in the form of diwdns. This scholarly work is an 
important contribution to Arabic literature, mainly 
because most of the diwans he collected, as they appear 
in the listing of Ibn al-Nadim, belong to poets of the 
3rd/9th century or contemporary poets, e.g. Abi 
Shura‘a al-Kaysi, ‘Alr b. al-Djahm, Di‘bil b. ‘AI, 
Khalid b. Yazid al-Katib and al-Sanawbari. Al-Sili’s 
redactions of these diwdns seem not to have survived 
in separate manuscripts; some are referred to in works 
of Arabic literature, such as those of Abu ’I-Shis 
(cf. Sezgin, GAS, ii), Ibn Tabataba and Ibn al-Rimr 
(ibid.). Excerpts from his scholarly work are preserved 
in the diwdns of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and, probably, of 
Muslim b. al-Walid. Whereas his redaction of the 
poems of Abi Nuwas has survived in many manu- 
scripts (cf. Wagner), the poetry of the above-mentioned 
Ibrahim b. al-‘Abbas al-Sili is preserved only in his 
redaction (cf. al-Maymani); the redaction of the diwan 
of Abi Tammam is preserved along with his com- 
mentary (Sharh Diwan Abi Tammam, ed. Nu‘man). 

In addition to the mere transmission of poetry, al- 
Sali collected narratives of the events which suppos- 
edly had inspired or provoked the poets’ verses, and 
occasionally explain and evaluate the poems them- 
selves. In this vein, the Akhbar Sudayf 6. Maymiin and 
Akhbar al-Sayyid al-Himyart are mentioned as parts of 
the K: al-Awrak (Ibn al-Nadim, loc. cit.); elsewhere we 
find mentioned the Akhbar shu‘ara’ Misr (Yakut, Irshad, 
v, 454), the Akhbar al-Abbas b. al-Ahnaf, used by Abu 
|-Faradj (cf. Sezgin), and more may be found scat- 
tered in Arabic literature, as Salih al-Ashtar has demon- 
strated with the collection of the Akhbar al-Buhturt 
(Damascus 1958). In the Akhbar Abt Tammam (ed. 
Muhammed ‘Abduh ‘Azzam), al-Suli gives a detailed 
and elaborate defence of the latter’s poetic style; more- 
over, he presents, in his Risala to Muzahim b. Fatik— 
edited together with the AkAbar—a critical analysis of 
the position of those who rebuked the new style of 
Abi Tammam, along with a thoughtful comparison 
between the art of the Moderns and the Ancients. 

The critical remarks of Ibn al-Nadim, who accused 
him of plagiarism from a work of al-Marthadi (143, 
168), and suspected him of having produced the poetry 
ascribed to Ibn Harma himself (181), cannot be corro- 
borated. In any case, they may indicate al-Sili’s strong 
inclination to defend the qualities of “modern” poetry. 

For his contribution to the literature on chess and 
his role as a master player, see SHATRANDJ. 
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(S. Leper) 

SULLAM ((a4.), Scala, denoting a bilingual 
Coptic-Arabic vocabulary, and by extension, 
ams. of a Coptic-Arabic philological mis- 
cellany. 

As Arabisation progressed in Egypt, and the usage 
of Coptic, the latest form of Ancient Egyptian, dimin- 
ished [see K1BT], local scholars put together bilingual 
(and even trilingual, with Greek) vocabularies, com- 
posed to respond to the need of social adaptation or 
the preservation of the ancient patrimony. At the out- 
set, the lexicographical work was a prolongation of 
the earlier, rich local tradition, which had already 
mingled the Pharaonic and Hellenistic heritages. But 
from the 13th century A.D. onwards, within the frame- 
work of the philological movement marking the intel- 
lectual and literary Coptic renaissance, one aspect of 
which was the birth of Coptic grammar of Arabic 
inspiration [see MUKADDIMA], new directions appeared. 

The oldest and most represented genre in this 
lexicography is that called “onomasiological” (sc. the 
classification of words by subjects or themes). Editions 
by Munier and Kircher, unfortunately defective and 
incomplete, based on single mss., have brought to 
light the most developed of these vocabularies: the 
anonymous and composite Greco-Copto-Arabic one 
called “Book of degrees” (BiBAiov tav BaOuav, K. Daradj 
al-sullam) and the “Scala magna” (al-Sullam al-kabir), a 
Copto-Arabic work by the encyclopaedist Abu ‘I- 
Barakat Ibn Kabar (d. 1324 [¢.v.]). But many others 
exist (incl. Greco-Arabic lexica), still unpublished, which 
served either directly or indirectly as models for later 
compilations, whose archetypes may go back to the 
pre-Islamic period, in the form of monolingual “ono- 
mastica”, Greek or Coptic, or also bilingual, Greco- 
Coptic. 

Apart from a less numerous type of vocabulary, of 
the glossary type, analysing Biblical and Christian 
liturgical texts, and another dealing with homonyms 
(kalam mushtabih), not to speak of those of a hybrid 
character, there exist rhymed (mukaffa) alphabetically- 
arranged lexica on the Arabic pattern. These are owed 
to two other polymaths of the 7th/13th century: Abi 
Shakir Ibn al-Rahib and al-Mu’taman Ibn al-‘Assal 
[¢.vv.]. The first has not survived, but its existence 
and its method of arrangement are known to us thanks 
to the prologue preserved with the grammar which 
served as an introduction (mukaddima) to it, whilst the 
second was edited by Kircher, in the same poor con- 
ditions as those mentioned above. 

Independent of their intrinsic value in regard to 
Coptic lexicography, these mediaeval vocabularies 
proved very useful to European scholars of the last 
century for discovering and getting to know the ancient 
language of the hieroglyphs; but they also contain 
precious information on the lexicon of the Greek koiné 
and the mediaeval Arabic used in the Nile Valley. 
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2 (A. Smarus) 

SULTAN (a.), a word which is originally an abstract 
noun meaning “power, authority”, but which by 
the 4th/10th century often passes to the meaning 
“holder of power, authority”. It could then be 
used for provincial and even quite petty rulers who 
had assumed de facto power alongside the caliph, but 
in the 5th/11th century was especially used by the 
dominant power in the central lands of the former 
caliphate, the Great Saldjtiks [see saLpytxups. II, TI.1], 
who initially overshadowed the ‘Abbasids of Baghdad. 
In the Perso-Turkish and Indo-Muslim worlds espe- 
cially, the feminine form sulfana evolves to denote a 
woman holder of power. A denominative verb tasaltana 
was formed, with the somewhat contemptuous diminu- 
tive mutasaltin for a petty prince, whilst in Spanish 
Muslim sources, sulatén was used to designate Alfonso 
VII of Castile after he had come to the throne as a 
child only (Dozy, Supplément, i, 674). 

1. In early Islamic usage and in the cen- 
tral lands of Islam. 

The native Arabic verb salata “to be hard, strong” 
(cf. Akkad. salétu “to have power”) often occurs in 
ancient poetry, but not in the Kur’an. Sultan, on the 
other hand, occurs frequently in the Kur’an, with the 
denominative verb sallata fulan™ ‘ala fulan™ “to empower 
$.0. over s.0.” appearing in IV, 92/90, and LIX, 6. 
Sultan has there most often the meaning of a moral 
or magical authority supported by proofs or miracles 
which afford the nght to make a statement of reli- 
gious import. The prophets received this sultan from 
God (cf. e.g. stira XIV, 12, 13) and the idolators are 
often invited to produce a sultan in support of their 
beliefs. Thus the dictionaries (like 7‘A', v, 159) explain 
the word as synonymous with fudjdja and burhan. 
There are also six passages in the Kur’an where sultan 
has the meaning of “power”, but it is always the spir- 
itual power which Iblis exercises over men (XIV, 26; 
XV, 42; XVI, 101, 102; XVII, 67; XXXIV, 20). Now 
it is this meaning of power, or rather of governmental 
power, which is attached to the word sultan in the 
early centuries of Islam. The word and its meaning 
were undoubtedly borrowed from the Syriac shultana, 
which has the meaning of power, and, although rarely, 
also that of the wielder of power (Payne-Smith, Thesau- 
rus Syriacus, col. 4179; Néldeke, Beitrage zur semitischen 
Sprachunssenschaft, Strassburg 1910, 39; A. Jeffery, The 
foreign vocabulary of the Quran, Baroda 1938, 176-7). The 
Kur’anic sense of the word may probably also be de- 
rived from the meaning of power (some lexicographers 
try to explain it as the plural of salit, “olive oil”). 
Later, an attempt was made to connect the title sultan 
with the meaning of “argument”, and it was para- 
phrased as dhu ‘I-hudjdja (T‘A, loc. cit.). 

In the literature of Hadith, sultan has exclusively 
the sense of power, usually governmental power (the 





sultan is the walt for him who has no other wali, al- 
Tirmidhi, i, 204) but the word also means sometimes 
the power of God. The best-known tradition, how- 
ever, is that which begins with the words al-sultan zill 
Allah fi ‘l-ard “governmental power is the shadow of 
God upon earth” (cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 
ii, 61, Eng. tr. ii, 67,.and idem, Du sens propre des 
expressions Ombre de Dieu, Khalife de Dieu, pour désigner les 
chefs dans UIslam, in RHR, xxxv [1897], 331-8). Al-“Utbi 
quotes this tradition at the beginning of the Aitab al- 
Yamini, and his commentator al-Manini says that it 
was transmitted by al-Tirmidhi and others as going 
back to Ibn ‘Umar (al-Fath al-wahbi, Sharh al-Yamini, 
Cairo 1286, i, 21). This tradition later played a part 
in the theories of the Sultanate because an allusion 
to the title was wrongly seen in it. Apart from Hadith, 
Arabic literature to the end of the 4th/10th century 
only knows the word sultan in the sense of govern- 
mental power (among the many examples, cf., e.g. al- 
Ya‘kubt, Kitab al-Buldan, 346, 349; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
Futih Misr, ed. Torrey, 183, where it is said that in 
ancient times the residence of the sulfan of Ifrtkiya 
was Carthage, and Ibn Hawkal, ed. de Goeje, 143, 
where al-Mawsil is called the residence of the sultan 
and of the diwan of al-Djazira) or of the person who 
at a particular time is the personification of the imper- 
sonal governmental power, as opposed to amir, which 
is rather in the nature of a title. This last meaning, 
which is sometimes more completely rendered by Dhu 
‘-Sultan (e.g. in Hadith), and is totally different from 
the first, is found as early as the Egyptian papyri of 
the first century (for the governor of Egypt, cf. Becker, 
Beitréige zur Geschichte Aegyptens, 90, n. 6) and in the 
following centuries sometimes also for the caliphs (the 
caliph al-Mansir is called Sultan Allah in a khutba, 
al-Tabari, iii, 426; the caliph al-Muwaffak is called 
Sultan, ibid., iii, 1894; and again in 997 the caliph al- 
Kadir, al-‘Utbi, op. cit., 265). This practice of designat- 
ing a person by the word which indicates his dignity 
has parallels in all languages (see e.g. for Turkish offi- 
cial language, H. Ritter, in Jslamica, ii [1927], 475); 
it even appears that the Assyrian form stan was ap- 
plied to foreign sovereigns (according to Ravaisse in 
XDMG, |xiii [1909], 330). The meaning of “power, 
government”, has been maintained in Arabic literature 
to the present day. 

The transition in meaning from an impersonal rep- 
resentative of political power to a personal title is a 
development the stages of which are difficult to fol- 
low. Authorities writing later than this development 
make statements which can only be accepted with re- 
serve. Thus Ibn Khaldiin (Mukaddima, ed. Quatremére, 
ii, 8, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 8-9) says that the Barmaki 
Dja‘far was called sulfan because he held the most 
powerful position in the state and that, later, the great 
usurpers of the power of the caliph obtained Jakabs 
like amir al-umara’? and sultan. The same thing is rec- 
orded of the Biyids (A. Miiller, Der Islam in Morgen- 
und Abendland, i, 568) and of the Ghaznawids. Ibn 
al-Athir {ix, 92) says that Mahmiid of Ghazna ob- 
tained the title of sultan from the caliph al-Kadir. This 
statement is not confirmed by al-‘Utbi, who, in giving 
the various alkéb conferred on Mahmid by the caliph 
(op. cit, i, 317), makes no mention of this title. It is, 
however, true that al-“Utbi himself always calls Mahmid 
al-Sultan, giving in explanation the fact that Mahmiid 
had become an independent sovereign (of. cit, 311); 
but to al-“Utbi sulfén cannot yet have been an offi- 
cial title, since he gives the same epithet to the caliph 
(see above). The first Ghaznawid on whose coins the 
title appears is Ibrahim b. Mas‘td (451-92/1059-99), 
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apparently stimulated by the extensive use of the title 
by the Great Saldjiiks to the Ghaznawids’ west (see 
C.E. Bosworth, The titulature of the early Ghaznavids, in 
Onens, xv [1962], 222-4). We find the Fatimids using 
the epithet Sultan al-Islam (Ibn Yinus, Leiden ms.) 
and in the same period we find the Jakab of Sultan 
al-Dawla among the Biyids of Fars (Sultan al-Dawla, 
Abi Shudja‘, 403-15/1012-24 [9.v.]). The same lakab 
was borne by the last Biyid al-Malik al-Rahim at 
Baghdad at the time when the usurping Saldjik 
Toghril Beg received from the caliph in 443/105] 
the /akab of al-Sultan Rukn al-Dawla (al-Rawandi, Rahat 
al-sudiir, ed. M. Iqbal, 105; cf. also Ibn Taghribirdi, 
al-Nudjiim al-zahira, ed. Popper, 233). 

Toghril Beg was also the first Muslim ruler whose 
coins bear the epithet or rather title Sudtén, and that 
in the combination al-Sultan al-Mu‘azzam (S. Lane- 
Poole, Cat. of oriental coins in the Brit. Mus., iii, 28-9). 
This fact makes it very probable that the Saldjiks 
were the first for whom Sulfan had become a regu- 
lar ttle for a ruler; the qualification by al-Mu‘azzam 
was necessary to lift the word definitely out of its use 
as a more or less impersonal common noun. This 
development would at the same time explain why the 
word Sultan immediately became the highest title that 
a Muslim prince could obtain, while in the centuries 
preceding, any representative of authority could be so 
designated. The adjective al-Mu‘azzam, essential for the 
title, was soon omitted in unofficial language. Thus 
with the Saldjiiks, Sultan became a regular sovereign 
title. Neither the provincial lines of the Saldjiiks (among 
whom, however, we find the proper name Sultan- 
shah) nor the Atabegs after them bore the title sultan; 
they were content with titles like mahkk and shah. It 
was only after the end of the Great Saldjiks in the 
middle of the 6th/12th century that the Kh*arazm- 
shahs assumed it. The caliph al-Nasir was, however, 
able to take advantage of the weakness of Djalal al- 
Din Kh*arazmshah by refusing to recognise his claim 
to this ttle (al-Nasawi, Vie de Dyelal-eddin Mankobirti, 
ed. Houdas, 247). Soon the Saldjiks of Ram also 
called themselves Su/tan (on coins from Kilidj Arslan 
II, r. 551-88/1156-92, onwards). Almost at the same 
time the title is applied in literature to the early Ayyi- 
bid Salah al-Din (Ibn Djubayr, Ritla, ed. Wright and 
de Goeje, 40), although Sultan never appears on the 
coins of the Ayyibids, whose official titles were all 
combined with al-Malik. By the literature of the 7th/ 
13th century, Sultan had become a title indicating the 
most absolute political independence. Ibn al-Athir (xi, 
169) speaks of Baghdad and its environs as the ter- 
ritory where the caliph reigned without a sultan. It is 
not certain if in the last period of the ‘Abbasids in 
Baghdad, the caliph was already regarded as the only 
authority who could confer the title sultan. We see, 
however, that after the fall of the caliphate an increas- 
ing number of Muslim potentates arrogated the title 
to themselves. In official use, the title was very often 
followed by an adjective like al-AZam, al-‘Adil etc. (a 
complete list is given in O. Codrington, A manual of 
Musalman numismatics, London 1904, 81-2). During the 
7th-9th/13th-15th centuries, the Mamluk sudtans of 
Egypt added the greatest lustre to the title of Sultan; 
after them came the Ottoman sultans. 

Sultans, having thus become potentates whose 
absolute independence was generally recognised, jurists 
and historians set themselves to construct theories to 
find a justification in law for the existence of such 
potentates, for whom there had been no place in the 
old conception of the Muslim caliphate [see KHALiFa]. 
We find these theories as early as al-Mawardi (who 


wrote in the time of the later Biyids), for whom sultan 
had not yet any other meaning than governmental 
power, as is evident from the title of his book al- 
Ahkam al-sultanyyya. This same author says (ed. Enger, 
Bonn 1853, 30-1) that the caliph may remain in office 
even if he is dominated by one of his subordinates, 
provided that the latter’s actions are in conformity 
with the principles of religion. Al-‘Utbi, who quotes 
the tradition that the sultan is the shadow of Allah 
on earth (see above), does so very probably to justify 
the independent position of Mahmid of Ghazna, to 
whom he always gives the epithet a/-Sultan; but this 
allusion to the well-known tradition is perhaps rather 
a play upon words than the theory of a jurist. To 
al-Ghazali, the “Sultans of his age”, of whom he has 
a very low opinion (Goldziher, Sireitschrift des Gazal 
gegen die Batiniyja-Sekte, Leiden 1916, 93), are in gen- 
eral the representatives of temporal power. It is only 
under the Mamlik sultans of Egypt that a definite 
theory is laid down by Khalil al-Zahiri (Zubdat kashf 
al-mamalik, ed. Ravaisse, 89-90), who says that it is 
only the caliph who has the right to grant the ttle 
of sultan and that, in consequence, this title only 
belongs in reality to the sultan of Egypt. The Mamliks 
called themselves in their inscriptions Sultan al-Islim 
wa ‘l-Muslimin (M. van Berchem, Inschriften aus Symen, 
Mesopotamien und Kleinasten, Leipzig 1909). About the 
same time, Ibn ‘Arabshah in the biography of Sultan 
Djakmak (JRAS [1907], 295 ff.) calls the sultan the 
Khalifa of Allah on earth in affairs of government, 
while the ‘u/ama’ are the heirs of the Prophet in mat- 
ters of religion; this statement contains, like that of 
al-Utbi, an apt allusion to the tradition (in another 
form). Lastly, al-Suyiiti (Husn al-muhddara, ii, 91 ff.) 
gives a definition of the titles of sultan (he in whose 
possessions there are maliks) of al-Sultan al-A‘zam and 
of Sultan al-Salatin, which is the highest title. In the 
time of the Mamliks there were actually quite a num- 
ber of Muslim potentates who called themselves Sultan; 
some of these, in keeping with al-Zahiri’s theory, had 
even asked the permission of the fainéant ‘Abbasid 
caliph in Cairo to bear the title. 

From the beginning of the use of the ttle, we may 
say that all the great rulers who bore it were Sunnis. 
It is therefore not a mere coincidence that this dev- 
elopment went parallel with the religious revival in 
Islam in the period of the Crusades; the great sul- 
tans became at the same time the defenders of Sunni 
Islam, and the originally pagan Mongol rulers, after 
having in general embraced this form of Islam, 
assumed this very title. This Sunni significance of the 
title is specially noticeable in the Ottoman sultanate. 
It appears that some coins of Orkhan [9.v.] already 
bear the title sultan (S. Lane-Poole, Cat. or. coins, viii, 
41), although the first Ottoman princes were gener- 
ally regarded as amirs (Ibn Battita, ii, 321). Bayezid 
I is said to have been the first to obtain from the 
caliph in Cairo the nght to call himself Sultan (von 
Hammer, GOR, i, 235). After the taking of Constan- 
tinople, Mehemmed II [9.v.] assumed the title of Sultan 
al-barrayn wa ‘I-bakrayn (GOR, i, 88), but even in the 
Ottoman empire itself as the title of the sovereign it 
was never as popular as those of Khunkar and Padishah. 
In the official protocol, on the other hand, it occu- 
pies an important place, e.g. in the formula al-Sultan 
thn al-Sultan, etc., before the names of the rulers. After 
the extinction of the Mamlik sultanate by the con- 
quest of Selim I, Ottoman rulers had become indis- 
putably the greatest sultans in Islam. The Safawids 
of Persia were called Shak and the opposition Sulfan- 
Shah henceforth corresponded to that between Sunnis 
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and Shi‘is. It is true that officially the Safawids also 
called themselves Sultan, e.g. on their coins (R.S. Poole, 
Catalogue of the coins of the Shahs of Persia in the British 
Museum, London 1887, index, 313, s.v. Sultan), but 
they were only known by the title of Shah. In gen- 
eral under the Safawids, sultén was a title of deputy 
governors in the provinces (see K.M. Réhrborn, Provin- 
zen und entralgewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin 1966). 

In Ottoman Turkey, Sultan was always an elevated 
title. In addition to rulers, it was borne by princes, 
and one of the causes why the Grand Vizier and 
favourite of Siileyman I, Ibrahim Pasha [9.v.], was 
disgraced is said to have been that he had taken the 
title of Ser‘asker Sultan (GOR, iii, 160). In the time of 
‘Abd al-Hamid II, the petty chiefs who were appointed 
sultan in their own country (e.g. in Hadramawt) were 
not allowed to use the title when they visited Istanbul. 
In Turkish, the title sudtén was always placed before 
the name of the sovereign or of the prince, showing 
its foreign origin. The really popular use of the word 
in Turkish is with the meaning of princess (see e.g. 
the story Séleyme Sultan, in G. Jacob, Hilfsbuch, ii, 59, 
and the use of the word in erotic poetry). It is by 
this usage that the practice of placing sultan after the 
word when it means princess is to be explained, as 
in Walide Sultan, Khasseki Sultan (cf. also ‘Ali, Kinh 
al-akhbar, v, \6). For the same reason. Sultan is added 
after the name when it is applied to a mystic (see 4. 
below). 

In Persia, on the other hand, as noted above, sulfan 
was used as a title for officers and governors (‘Ali, 
loc. cit, in ZDMG, Ixxx [1926], 30). Ewliya Celebi 
speaks of the sultans of Persia as minor governors 
(Siyahat-ndme, ii, 299-305). The only case in which 
the sovereign has been given the title Sultan is that 
of the last Kadjar Ahmad Shah, who received it on 
his accession in 1327/1909 after the Constitutional 
Revolution. 

In Egypt, the title had disappeared with the last 
Mamliks, but was revived for the short period (1914- 
1922) of the reign of Sultan Husayn Kamil and the 
beginning of the reign of Fu’dd [see kHipTw]. 

The number of dynasties whose rulers have borne 
or bear the title Sultan is very great. Only in North 
Africa did it appear relatively late; in Morocco the 
dynasty of the Filalt Shurafa’ or Shorfa’ [g.v.] (since 
the second half of the 12th/18th century) was the 
first to assume the ttle Sultan. 
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(J.-H. Kramers-[C.E. Bosworru]) 

2. In South-East Asia. 

Muslim rulers in the South-East Asian archipelago 
did not automatically adopt the title of a sultan after 





their conversion to the Prophet’s religion. They usually 
maintained the title of a raja, or maharqa, or similar 
titles rooted in their respective cultural and tribal tra- 
dition. In Malaysia, the traditional Malay title Yang 
di-Pertuan (he who is made Lord) is still used officially. 

Together with the titles, pre-Islamic religious and 
mystical conceptions legitimated by mythology were 
continued. The true king can only fulfill his task, i.e. 
to safeguard prosperity and harmony in the cosmos 
he rules, after he has reached a kind of mystical union 
with the Divine power which works through him and 
expresses itself as his sakti (magical power, in Islamic 
times also called keramat). Thus the king appears as 
the dewa raja, the representative of the Divine. Dynasties 
which had adopted Hinduism, or even Buddhism, 
legitimated their rule by linking their genealogical 
lineages with the heroes of the Indian mythical past. 
Since the ruler is the manifest representative of 
Divinity, and thus also of Divine Law, he on his own 
authority may issue the laws of the country and adjust 
them to changing circumstances. On the part of his 
people, absolute obedience is demanded. He should 
not be adored like a god, but certain rituals to 
strengthen his fakti, and that of his regalia were usual 
and frequent. 

The religious and dynastic traditions out of which 
the Malayan sultanates developed, were rooted in 
Srivijaya, the Mahayana Buddhist maritime empire 
which declined in the 7th-8th/1]3th-14th centuries. 
These traditions were supported by those Muslims who 
participated in the establishment of the first Islamic 
principalities. They originated from Persia or Northern 
India and the Dakan (Deccan), had a Saft background 
and were influenced by the dynastic ideologies which 
had developed in the eastern parts of the Islamic 
world since the 4th/10th century, and which reactua- 
lised old Iranian conceptions in a cultural setting in 
which the influence of Mahayana Buddhism still was 
present. The famous Aadith that the sultan is the zill 
Allah fi ‘l-Glam “God’s shadow on earth,” fitted well 
with this understanding, and again bestowed absolute 
power to the ruler, to which his people had to respond 
with absolute obedience and loyalty; this made them 
a bangsa (nation), indissolubly linked to their ruler. 

With regard to the first Islamic dynasty in the 
archipelago, that of Samudra (later Pasai [see PAsE]) 
in northern Sumatra, which had turned from Shi‘ism 
to Sunnism in 683/1285, the official chronicle (Hikayat 
Raja-raja Pasai) narrates that its first ruler, al-Malik 
al-Salih (d. 696/1297), was converted to Islam in 
a dream in which the Prophet himself magically 
transferred the basic knowledge of Islam to him and 
presented him with the title of sudfén. Shortly after 
that dream, a messenger “from the caliph of Mecca” 
arrived and installed him indeed as a sultan, while a 
mystical preacher from India, who came with the 
same vessel, is said to have taught Islam to the people. 

This story gives importance to the fact that the 
title of sultan should be bestowed by “the caliph”. 
There seems to have been, however, only scanty 
knowledge about that person. When an embassy of 
the rulers of Aceh [see atyéH], who at that time were 
still consolidating their position among the Malayan 
sultans, visited Istanbul ca. 1562, it asked for mili- 
tary equipment but not for the title of sultan for their 
king (Lombard, 1967, 37). Sultan Agung of Mataram 
in Java (see below), however, prided himself on the 
fact that he had obtained this title in 1641, again 
through a direct delegation from Mecca, despatched 
by the ‘u/ama’, and from the “Meccan caliph” (Ricklefs, 
1974, 17). 
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The founder of the once most influential sultanate 
of Malacca [9.v.], Paramé$vara, a refugee from the 
Sailendra court in Palembang [9.7], had maintained 
the Buddhist court etiquette of Srivijaya, even after 
his conversion to Islam (ca. 816/1413) on his marriage 
with a daughter of the sultan of Pasai. Thus during 
the years of his rule and that of his sons, the centre 
of the court was again shaped according to the Hindu 
and Buddhist symbol of the windrose, thus representing 
the order of the cosmos in which the sultan takes the 
centre, his main aids and highest dignitaries (after 
himself ) being the bendahara or Chief Minister; the peng- 
hulu bendahari, responsible for maintaining the sacred 
traditions; the temenggung, responsible for security; and 
the laksamana, as the supervisor of the fleet. Below 
these “Big Four” was the next level of eight dignitaries, 
followed by others accordingly (Winstedt, 1961, 63 ff; 
Hashim, 1990, 147 ff.). This structure was later taken 
over by most of the succeeding Malay sultanates, and 
in most of them it exists until the present, although 
more or less significant adjustments may have taken 
place in the course of time. 

Since the emperor of the Ming dynasty of China 
had acknowledged his authority already in 1405, 
Paraméévara and his sons continued to use the Sailen- 
dra title of Sn Maharaja. In the Sgjarah Melayu, the 
court chronicle of the Malaccan sultans and their 
descendents in Johore, the necessary genealogical legiti- 
mation of this dynasty was established by linking them 
to Alexander the Great, or Iskandar Dhu ’I-Karnayn, 
who is said to have journeyed to Andelas (an old 
name of Sumatra, not al-Andalus!), established there 
the Sailendra dynasty and is thus the ancestor of the 
Malaccan dynasty. Logically, Paramésvara had already 
used, after his conversion, the name of Iskandar Shah. 
But only his third, or fourth successor, Raja Kasim 
(Kasim) or Sultan Muzaffar Shah (850-63/1446-59), 
whose mother was the daughter of a Tamil merchant, 
established Islam firmly as the religion of his dynasty 
and upgraded the use of the title of sultan. A policy 
of intermarriage with the major principalities in the 
archipelago introduced this title more firmly as a 
notion of a Muslim ruler; usually it is combined with 
an Arabic name, preferably with a theophoric mean- 
ing, such as e.g. Sultan ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

On the Malayan peninsula, nine Islamic kingdoms 
have survived until the present, two of them not using 
the title sudfan for their rulers: Perlis (Raja) and Negeri 
Sembilan (Yang di-Pertuan Besar). In contrast to 
Indonesia with its centralised republic, the existence 
of these Islamic kingdoms demanded the formation 
of a federal Malayan state after independence from 
the British was achieved. Malay “nationalism”, kebang- 
saan, still could not separate itself from the basic loyalty 
of each Malay bangsa towards its ruler (cf. Omar, 
1993, passim). Thus the Constitution of the Federation 
of Malaysia (1963) provided that, on one hand, the 
authority of the rulers in all matters related to reli- 
gion (Islam) should remain untouched; they remain 
the Heads of the Islamic religion in their states (art. 
3.2). Also in the Federation, Islam was proclaimed to 
be the official religion, although freedom of religion 
is guaranteed to all non-Muslims. For all Muslims in 
the Federation who do not live in a sultanate or 
Islamic kingdom, i.e. who live either in Penang, 
Malacca, Sabah, Sarawak or one of the Federal 
Territories, the Head of State (of the Federation), or 
Yang di-Pertuan Agong, elected by the nine rulers— 
who constitute the “Conference of Rulers”—from 
among themselves for a period of five years, acts as 
their religious-legal head and protector (art. 3.3). 





The position as head of the religion (Islam) gives 
much influence on the practice and interpretation of 
Islamic law to the rulers, sometimes resulting in con- 
flict with other legal or constitutional institutions and 
their representatives. On the other hand, as natural 
members of the “Conference of Rulers”, which is a 
particular chamber provided by the Constitution (art. 
38) whose membership is limited to them, the rulers 
may exercise some influence also on federal politics. 
One of their major privileges, a natural legal immu- 
nity with regard to the federal law, has, however, 
been abolished recently (1993) on the initiative of the 
Prime Minister, Mahathir bin Mohamad. But perfect 
loyalty (kesetiaan) to the Ruler (Raa) and the state is 
still the second of the Five Basic Principles (Rukunegara) 
of the Federation. 

While the sultanates in North Sumatra, Malaya, 
North Borneo and up to the Southern Philippines 
were dynastically and ideologically linked to Malacca 
and its tradition, those in South Sumatra, South and 
East Borneo, Sulawesi, Eastern Indonesia and Java 
came under the influence of the Central Javanese 
Islamic kingdoms, starting with Demak (1474-1546) 
and climaxing with Mataram (since 1582). 

The West Javanese Hikayat Hasanuddin reports that 
the third ruler of Demak, Terengganu (r. [1505-18 ? 
and] 1521-46), had been offered the title of sultan by 
Séh Nurullah (Shaykh Nir Allah, also known as 
Mawlana Makhdim, Sunan Gunung Jati etc.) in 1524; 
the shaykh, originating from Pasai, was said to have 
completed his Aagjdj before he came to Java and thus 
seems to have been entitled to bestow such a title 
(cf. HJ. de Graaf and Th.G.Th. Pigeaud, 1974, 50-1). 
The most eminent ruler of Mataram, Agung (7. 1613- 
1646), after having his dynasty legitimised according 
to the criteria of the last Hindu empire of Majapahit, 
and thus as its successor, obtained the title of sultan 
by a special delegation dispatched by the Meccan 
‘ulama’, in 1641. But only after the division of Mataram 
in 1755 into the two main principalities Surakarta 
and Yogyakarta [g.vv.] did the ruler of the latter one 
resort to it again and, moreover, add the titles of 
kalipatulah (khalifat Allah), panatagama (regulator of reli- 
gion), and sayidin, thus even claiming descent from 
the Prophet. All of his successors until the present 
one, who is the tenth one (in office since 1986), have 
born the title Sultan Ngabdurrahman Hamengku 
Buwono (“holding the universe in his lap”). Again, the 
position of the sultan, being the representative of the 
Prophet who is the representative of God, is under- 
stood according to Sufi traditions. The sultan has 
obtained the highest mystical insight into God and 
His Will, not only externally according to the written 
sharv‘a but internally. To underline the religious and 
social importance of his person, he is usually the kibla 
of his courtiers, particularly in times of leisure or 
meditation. 

While all other sultanates in Indonesia lost their 
political power either in the colonial period or in the 
years immediately after independence (1945), the 
sultanate of Yogyakarta still exists to some degree as 
an independent administrative entity or daerah istimewa 
(“special district”) in the Republic of Indonesia, the 
sultan taking a similar position to that of a governor 
in other provinces. This exceptional position is due 
to the late Sultan Hamengku Buwono IX’s active 
support given to the “Republican government” under 
Soekarno during the times of military confrontation 
with the Dutch colonial administration (1946-9). For 
many Javanese, the Sultan thus gave proof of being 
a kind of ratu adil (just king), with the kesaktian (cf. 
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Sakti) of his rule still being active, and so he strength- 
ened his personal and particularly his religious/spiritual 
authority. 

The only sultanate in South-East Asia which still 
has maintained its independence is that of Brunei [g.. 
in Suppl.]. 

Bibliography: AH. Hill (ed. and tr.), Htkayat 
Raja-raja Pasai, in JMBRAS, xxxiii (1960), part 2; 
R. Winstedt, The Malays. A cultural history. London 
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3. In West Africa. 

The least one can say is that, in West Africa, as in 
other parts of the Muslim world, the term is very rich 
and varied in meaning. In Moorish tribal society in 
general, the dominant personality is called, in Hassa- 
niyya Arabic, Sultan or Shaykh in an interchangeable 
manner, with the term thus expressing the idea of 
power. 

In one of his writings called Nadim al-ikhwan (“The 
star of the brethren”), the great fighter for the faith 
Usuman Dan Fodio [see ‘UTHMAN B. FODI], gave valid- 
ity to the idea that the terms khilafa, imama, imdra 
and saltana, and consequently the titles khalifa, imam, 
amir and sultdn, are all authorised in the Sharia. What 
the founder of the most powerful politico-economic 
system in the Central Siidan during the 19th century 
wished thereby to say, was, according to his inter- 
preters, that it was not so much that there were no 
nuances in the fields of the exercise of power by those 
who claimed one or other of these titles, but rather 
that, whatever might be the title adopted by a person 
who claimed to rule in the name of Islam, he had 
to disassociate himself from the anti-Islamic tradition 
of royal power (mulk), which had no foundation of 
religious legitimacy. 

Nevertheless—and in this they resembled the greater 
part of their contemporaries—those who in practice 
directed the Sokoto [q.v.J caliphate until the colonial 
conquest, most often styled themselves amir al-mu’mimin 
“commander of the faithful”, in Hausa, Sarkin Musulmi. 
When sultén was used to designate them, it was usu- 
ally in combination with other honorific titles, notably 
that of amir al-mu’mimin. 

After the colonial conquest, the British, who retained 
pre-colonial political structures as part of the policy 
of “Indirect Rule” and within the context of the politi- 
ca] system of Sokoto, designated its head as Sultan, a 
title which continues to be used substantially today in 
order to refer to the person who is considered as the 





supreme Muslim religious authority in contemporary 
Nigeria. 

A certain number of the heads of Islamicised politi- 
cal structures in West Africa also claimed this title of 
Sultan. Thus the Air had a Sultan based in Agadés, 
as also in Damagaram (or the sultanate of Zinder), 
based in Zinder. Al-Hajj Umar Said Tall (1774-1864), 
the founder of an ephemeral empire in the Western 
Sidan on the eve of the colonial conquest, is styled 
sultan of the Tidjani state by his biographer Muham- 
mad al-Tidjani and his son and successor Ahmadu 
likewise claimed the title of sudtan. But according to 
F. Dumont, the title of sudan attributed to al-Hadjdj 
‘Umar by Muhammad al-Hafiz was more a feature 
of style, since there emerges clearly from al-Tidjani’s 
work that al-Hadjdj ‘Umar was in no way swayed 
by the idea of temporal power but sought to com- 
bat it and render it subordinate to the faith. One 
should mention a polemical point raised by contem- 
porary writers on the state created by Usman dan 
Fodio. The authors who consider him as endowed 
with Islamic legitimacy call this last a caliphate and 
consider those who directed it as above all amir al- 
mu’minin, reserving the term sulidn for political systems 
which were fairly strong and based on absolute rule 
such as Kebbi, Gobir and Zamfara (Last, 1967), whilst 
others who classify it as a state just like all the 
others call it an empire and its heads sudténs (Johnson, 
1967). 
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4. In mysticism. 

This use of the word is not earlier than the 7th/13th 
century, and it spread particularly in Asia Minor and 
the countries influenced by Ottoman civilisation. The 
beginning of the development of the use of the word 
may have been titles like Sultan al-‘ashikin given to the 
mystical poet Ibn al-Farid [9.0] and Sultan al-‘ulama’ 
borne by Baha’ al-Din Walad, father of Djalal al-Din 
Rimi [g.v.]. But this mystical epithet was no doubt 
also influenced in its development by the conception 
frequently expressed in mystical poetry that the mys- 
tic obtains the rank and power of a sovereign in the 
spiritual world. It is through the same order of ideas 
that the title of Khunkar (cf. the name of the Ottoman 
province Khud@wendigar) may be explained. Ewliya 
Celebi (Siyahat-name, iii, 367-8), in bracketing the names 
of Sultans Mehemmed II and Bayezid II with the 
names of two mystics, says that all were great sulfdns. 
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This was the origin of names like Dede Sultan and 
Baba Sultan. The Shaykh Badr al-Din b. Kadrt 
Samawna [¢.v.], leader of the religious revolutionary 
movement in Asia Minor in the early 9th/15th cen- 
tury, was also called Sultan by his adepts; Babinger 
(in Jsi., xi, 74) sees in this an indication that he was 
considered a real sovereign. It appears that the sur- 
name of Sultan was especially borne by the Bektashis. 
It did not, however, indicate a particularly high rank 
in the order; thus Babinger (loc. cit.) was probably 
right, in any case for the latter period, in regarding 
it as simply a hypercoristic or term of affection. 

Bibliography: See that for TASAWWUF. 

= (J.-H. Kramers) 

SULTAN aLt-DAWLA b. Baha’ al-Dawla Firiz, 
Abt Shudja‘, Biyid ruler in Fars, and at first in 
‘Trak also, 403-15/1012-24, succeeding his father [see 
BAHA’ AL-DAWLA, in Suppl.} at Shiraz. 

Much of his reign was spent in conflict with his 
brothers, including Abu ’l-Fawaris Kawam al-Dawla, 
who eventually became ruler in Kirman as Sultan al- 
Dawla’s subordinate, and Abt ‘AIT Hasan, with whom 
he disputed control of ‘Irak. By 412/1021 the latter 
was able to secure recognition as ruler in ‘Irak with 
the honorific of Musharrif al-Dawla (he had already 
declared himself Shahanshah “king of kings”), and in 
413/1022 there was a formal division of territories, 
with Musharrif al-Dawla reigning over ‘Irak and 
Khizistan and Sultan al-Dawla over Fars and Kirman. 

Sultan al-Dawla died at Shiraz in Shawwal 415/ 
December 1024 at the age of 32, six months before 
Musharrif al-Dawla’s own death, and he was suc- 
ceeded in Fars by his son and heir Abi Kalidjar 
Marzuban [¢.v.]. 

Bibliography: The main primary sources are Ibn 
al-Djawzi and Ibn al-Athir. These are utilised in 
Mafizullah Kabir, The Buwayhid dynasty of Baghdad 
(334/946-447/ 1055), Calcutta 1964, 92-8; H. Busse, 
Chalif und Grosskonig, die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), 
Beirut-Wiesbaden 1969, 91-8, 171. 

. (C.E. Boswortu) 

SULTAN HUSAYN, Suan, Safawid ruler, 
reigned 1105-35/1694-1722, the eldest son and suc- 
cessor of Shah Sulayman [9.v.}, born in 1080/1669- 
70 to a Circassian mother, and died in 1139/1726. 
He was crowned Shah on 7 August 1694, nine days 
after his father’s death after divisions of opinion at 
court over the succession. 

Shah Sultan Husayn resembled his father in having 
grown up in the confines of the harem and in coming 
to power with limited life experience and virtually no 
training in the affairs of state. Exceedingly devout, he 
immediately fell under the spell of the religious forces, 
led by the zealous Shaykh al-Islam of Isfahan, Muham- 
mad Bakir Madjlisi, seen in the proclamation, directly 
following the accession, of a series of decrees that 
proscribed the production and consumption of wine, 
and popular practices such as gambling and pigeon 
flying, but as was customary, these bans soon fell into 
desuetude, and before long the Shah was given to 
drinking as much as his predecessors. 

Sultan Husayn came to power at a time when 
Persia’s long-standing outward stability was breaking 
down, with rebellions in Georgia and Kurdistan, and 
Omani and Baluéi incursions. 

The Shah made some efforts to counter these prob- 
lems: he strengthened the eastern border, sent an 
army to quell the revolt in Georgia and made an 
(abortive) attempt to respond to Omani aggression, 
but subsequent historians without exception have crit- 
icised him for being a fainéant and a weakling, while 








some have blamed him personally for the demise of 
the Safawid state. 

It is certainly true that he was even more removed 
from statecraft than his father had been. Withdrawn 
and disconnected, he spent most of his time amid his 
immense numbers of eunuchs and women, and in this 
climate factionalism and peculation were allowed to 
thrive as never before. Corruption became so wide- 
spread that local officials became accomplices in high- 
way robberies. Taxes went up and became particularly 
onerous for the Armenians and Indians, two groups 
with a disproportionally large role in the economy. 
The Shah, meanwhile, built pleasure gardens and 
palaces, the money for which was extorted from mer- 
chants and court officials, and expended riches on 
the restoration of the ‘aabat [q.v. in Suppl.], the Shi‘r 
shrines in ‘Irak, as well as on costly pilgrimages to 
Kum and Mashhad. 

After 1710 the signs of distress rapidly multiplied, 
with bread riots in urban areas. Revolts broke out in 
various border regions with alienated Sunni popula- 
tions. The greatest pressure came from the east, where 
the Afghan Ghilzay tribe, led by Mir Ways, extended 
control over Kandahar, while their Abdali rivals ex- 
panded into Khuras4n, taking Harat in 1717. In 1721 
Mahmid Ghilzay, Mir Ways’s son, invaded Persia, 
reached Isfahan virtually unopposed and defeated a 
hastily-assembled Safawid army at the battle of Gulna- 
bad, subsequently besieging the city. Sultan Husayn’s 
third son, Tahmasb Mirza, managed to escape to the 
old Safawid capital of Kazwin, where he proclaimed 
himself Shah. After a six month’s siege, Sultan Husayn 
left Isfahan on 23 October and went to the Afghan 
camp and surrendered to Mahmid. Instead of killing 
him, Mahmiid imprisoned him in his harem, from 
which he was forced to proclaim the Afghan conquerer 
as legitimate ruler of Persia. Mahmiid was _assassi- 
nated in 1725 and succeeded by his cousin Ashraf. 
Faced with Ottoman support for Tahmasb, he ordered 
the killing of Sultan Husayn on 9 September 1726. 
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SULTAN ISHAK [see sutTAN sEHAK]. 

SULTAN MUHAMMAD SHAH [see MAHALLATI]. 

SULTAN ONU, the ancient name of a region 
in northwestern Anatolia with its centre at 
Eskishehir [g.v.]. As an Ottoman administrative unit, 
it meant the first Ottoman sandjak [g.v.], more or less 
identical with the Sakarya River bend and the pre- 
sent provinces (i) of Eskigehir and Bilecik. It was 
already under the Riim Saldjiiks a siibashilik. ‘Othman 
Ghazi was given the district by Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Kay Kubadh III (d. 1307). According to the chroni- 
cle of Idris-i Bidlist, “Othman granted the province 
of Kara Hisar, otherwise known as Sultan Ofiii, to 
his eldest son Orkhan (H. Inaleik, Osman Ghazi’s siege 
of Nicaea, in E. Zachariadou (ed.), The Ottoman emirate 
(1300-1389), Rethymon 1993, 87). 

During the Ottoman centuries the wd or sangjak of 
Sultan Oni was part of the beglerbeglik (later eyalet) of 
Anadolu [q.v.]. The registers of the 16th century have 
indifferently Eskishehir (with Karadja shehir), Seydi 
Ghazi, Giinyiiz, Inénii and Biledjik as nahiyes of the 
province. Hadjdjr Khalifa’s Dj:han-niima has a long chap- 
ter on the province (631-3). The sandjak existed until 
the Tanzimat administrative reforms. Shemsii ’l-Din 
Sami underlines its role as “the cradle of the Ottoman 
dynasty”, which preserved the name for a long period 
(Kamis al-alam, Istanbul 1888-98). 

In no other region of the empire did there exist 
a special category of miisellem [q.v.], such as the taygji 
djem@ati, which enjoyed exemption from taxes in ex- 
change for the breeding of horses for the royal stables 
(khass akhiri). A statute (kdniin) for them dating from 
1034/1624 was published by LH. Uzungargili (Osmanh 
devletinn saray teskilan, Ankara 1945, 500). 

It has been suggested that the spelling Sultan Onu, 
though exclusively used in post-15th-century sources, 
may have replaced an earlier form Sultan dyiigii “Sul- 
tan’s tumulus”. But the form Sultan Oni appears as 
early as ca. 1180 in the travel book of al-Harawi [g.v.] 
(ed. and tr., J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus 1952-7) 
for hot springs in the region (al-Zhirma/aw garm). Al- 
“Umari’s Masaélik al-absdr ft mamalik al-amsar (ed. 
F. Taeschner, Leipzig 1929, 39) has a ductus with- 
out dotting, Sultan .4!). The word formation Sultan 
+ 6fili corresponds to a number of place-names in 
Turkey (e.g. Eminénii, Hammamonii, Hanonii, Inonii). 
The foundation act of the amir Djadja-oghlu Nar al- 
Din of 1272 (ed. Ahmet Temir, Ankara 1959, 61 1. 
538) has mahriisa Sultdnyiig: obviously for the town of 
Eskishehir. Ibn Battiita [¢.v.] mentions the name Sultan 
Ojiii only in the form of the nisba of two persons in 
Iznik (324) and Kastamonu (342). 

Bibliography: J. Kramers, EI' art.; Ahmed Refik 
[Altunay], Fatih dewrinde Sultan 5 apt, in TTEM, 
xiv/3 (Istanbul 1340/1924), 130-2; T. Baykara, 
Anadolu’nun tariht cografyasina girs. I. Anadolu’ nun idan 
taksimah, Ankara 1988; H. Dogru, XVI. yizyilda 
Eskisehir ve Sultanémi sancag, Istanbul 1992; 438 Numa- 
ral muhdsebe-t wildyet-1 Anadolu defteri (937/ 1530). 1. 
Kiitahya, Kara-hisér-i Sahib, Sultanénii, Hamid ve Ankara 
lwalan, dizin ve nphabasim, Ankara 1993. 

(K. Kretser) 

SULTAN SEHAK, a historical figure of - 
highest importance to the sect known as Ahl-i 
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Hakk [9.2], who lived in the 15th century (textual 
variants: Sehak, Sihak, Sohak, Sohak) a name of Bib- 
lical origin (Isaac) but incorporated into the Islamic 
tradition and attested in the Kur’4n in the form Ishak. 

The uncertainties which remain concerning the dates 
of Sultan Sehak have recently been to a great extent 
clarified and resolved, following the discovery of orig- 
inal sources and the publication of studies assiduously 
conducted over the past forty years (see Bibl.) The 
mystical and biological genealogy of this individual is, 
however, better attested in regard to his close ances- 
tors then in regard to his direct successors. The tra- 
dition of the sect presents him as the fourth great 
theophany {or rather avatar or, indeed, in the lan- 
guage of the sect, mazhar “Manifestation of God on 
earth”, as well as djama (Persian) or din (Turkish) cor- 
poreal “habit” into which the Essence of Truth has 
entered, and yort/yurt (Turkish) “place” wherein God 
has dwelt). The first Theophany is said to be that of 
Ya, at the time when God, the Khawandgar (God- 
Creator), inhabited the primordial gleaming white 
pearl (al-durra al-bayda’) in which He was enclosed, 
with his angels, this after concluding a pact of fidelity 
and submission to the conditions inherent in human 
life during his forthcoming appearances in the world; 
the second, that of ‘Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet 
Muhammad; the third that of Shah-Khéshin, in an 
episode which is said to have taken place in Luristan 
on Mount Yafta-kth around the 4th/10th century, 
again according to the vague information concerning 
the sect. 

In view of the approximate contemporaneity of the 
historical founders of the Ahl-i Hakk with those of 
other circles and fraternities, the transformation from 
“mystical chain” to “sect” as correctly defined, for 
numerous connected social and circumstantial reasons, 
in spite of their secrecy which has surrounded them 
until recent times, can be fairly reckoned to have 
taken place around the end of the 17th and start of 
the 18th century, the oldest credible documents (man- 
uscripts previously jealously preserved) dating back no 
earlier than these dates. 

On the historical and social climate of the time, 
see AHL AL-HAKK, HURUFIYYA, NAKSHBANDIYYA, NORBAKH- 
SHTYYA and SHAHRUKH. This article will be confined 
to essential information. 

It was precisely from the time of Shahrukh and of 
his fellows in other provinces of the kingdom that 
conflicts of ideas under the rubric of mysticism took 
on other dimensions and a more rapid pace than in 
earlier years. 

The renowned Sayyid Muhammad Nirbakhsh, 
claiming to be the awaited Mahdi of a messianic 
movement, preoccupied for some time the mind of 
Shahrukh, who was more moderate than his father 
and proclaimed himself the defender of an integral 
but not fundamentalist Islam. This mystical Master 
was still alive after the death of Shahrukh and was 
the leader of a renowned mystical fraternity, the 
Nurbakhshiyya, which was capable of surviving over 
the centuries, numerous scholars, poets and authors 
being counted among its supporters. 

As a counterpart to the movement of the Nur- 
bakhshis which appeared to the east of Persia, in 
Turkistén and Transoxania, and that of the Hurifis 
in the north-west of Persia, there appeared some years 
later another subversive and extremist movement, in 
Khizistan and the Djazayir (marshy regions between 
the town of Wasit and lower ‘Irak, which was cen- 
tred on Hawiza (Hawiza/Huwiza) in Khizistan. Its 
founder, Sayyid Muhammad Musha‘sha‘, son of 
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Sayyid Falah, born in Wasit, was able to gather around 
him a host of Bedouins, villagers, low-caste workers 
and, especially, members of the numerous Arab tribes 
nomadising in the plains and valleys situated near the 
ancient Karkha canal and between Basra and Wasit. 

Finally, he chose for his capital the town of Hawiza: 
initially he claimed to be “the place” and “the veil” 
(hidiab/parda) of the Hidden Imam, later, by gradual 
stages, the Mahdi and then, hesitantly, the Essence 
of God. He disseminated his doctrine as far as Luristan, 
and sometimes in the course of his travels took refuge 
in the mountains of this province, which bordered on 
Hawiza and Wasit. But his son, Mawla ‘AIT, more 
ambitious than he, courageous, bellicose and blood- 
thirsty, and usually successful in battle, eclipsed his 
father and took power into his own hands. Not con- 
tent with claiming to be the Mahdi, he openly declared 
himself, before his adherents, the Essence of God itself. 
In the meantime, Pir-Budagh, having eliminated Mawla 
‘Alt and having rebelled against the Kara Koyunlu 
Djahanshah in Baghdad, was defeated by the latter 
and killed by his brother, Muhammadi, who was in 
his turn killed by his rival Uzun Hasan [¢.v.] head 
of the Ak Koyunlu. ; 

The Musha‘sha‘is, descendants and followers of 
Sayyid Muhammad b. Falah, controlled a part of 
Khizistan and of ‘Irak, and survived even after the 
execution of the two brothers by Shah Isma‘il almost 
to the present day, as conventional governors on behalf 
of the Persian state [see further, musHa‘sHa‘]. 

Sultan Sehak, the founder or rather the reformer 
of the Ahl-i Hakk, was born in this historical and 
politico-religious climate. 

Birth. Relative lack of interest in regard to dating 
as well as simple modesty and effacement are at the 
root of a reluctance even to engrave the dates of 
deaths on tombstones, in particular among the Kha- 
miishi, one of the eleven (or twelve) khanadan “fami- 
lies” of the sect; see on this subject M. Mokri, Etude 
d’un titre de propriété du début du XVI siécle, in FA (1963), 
229-56 and other sources mentioned in the Bibl. 

In Ahl-i Hakk tradition, it is accepted as a con- 
stant fact that the manifestation of each theophany 
on the earth should appear in the form of a mirac- 
ulous birth. The great avatars representing the Divine 
Essence are born, in fact, of virgin mothers and are 
foretold by mysterious signs. Certain categories of 
miraculous births date back to Altaic origins distinct 
from Indo-European beliefs, if account is not to be 
taken of the universality of this theme. The first mirac- 
ulous birth related by the tradition of this sect is that 
of Shah-Khéshin, according to them the first great 
avatar after ‘AIT. 

For the birth of Sultan Sehak, the same procedure 
applies, with more details and precision. He was born 
of a virgin mother named Khatiin Dayrak. Ahl-i Hakk 
tradition applies to this event accounts conforming to 
their own meta-historical myths. According to them, 
at the time of his disappearance Shah-Khéshin had 
promised his faithful companions (incarnate angels) 
that he would re-appear many times in this world, 
in particular shortly before the birth of Sultan Sehak. 
It was for this reason that Pir-Binyamin (a manifes- 
tation of the Angel Gabriel), net in hand, searched 
through time and space for the divine being, the 
Royal Eagle, occupying the form of an unwitting 
believer. In the pursuit of their quest, the four angels 
had a presentiment of the imminent arrival in the 
world of the Essence of God, in the shape of the 
Royal Eagle. Having uncovered his traces, they con- 
vened near a spring in Awraman, at the foot of the 


mountain of Shahi in the Dalahi [Zagros] range. 
Then the divine being, still in the form of an eagle, 
appeared to them and commanded them to marry 
the daughter of Husayn Beg Djald of the Djaf tribe 
to Shaykh ‘Ist who lived in Barzandja. He also ordered 
the planting of an orchard under the supervision of 
Iwat Hushyar (“Iwat the Perspicacious”), and the plant- 
ing within the orchard of a clump of dried-up mul- 
berry bushes. When this should once again be green, 
the Royal Eagle perching on it, they would know this 
was the moment of the Manifestation of the Divine 
Being. When all this had been done and the time of 
the confinement of Khatin Dayrak arrived, the Royal 
Eagle re-appeared and rubbed against the legs of the 
young woman. He was then transformed into a bright 
and handsome boy later named Sultan Sehak. This 
bizarre birth is by no means a unique case in the 
tradition of the Ahl-i Hakk. 

History. The date of the birth of Sultan Sehak is 
an object of controversy and has yet to be fixed defin- 
itively. V. Minorsky located it broadly in the 14th 
century, solely on the basis of testimony of members 
of the Ahl-i Hakk. For his part, C.J. Edmonds (Kurds, 
Turks and Arabs 184), relying on notes written by a 
former Ottoman official which were drawn to his 
attention, written in Turkish and sometimes translated 
into Kurdish (which he entitles the Taghkira), gives the 
year 671/1272-3 as the birth date of Sultan Sehak. 
Numerous ethno-historical enquiries conducted on 
the ground by M. Mokri since 1942 and his deci- 
pherment and publication of numerous original man- 
uscripts (see Bibi.) have contributed to the relative 
elucidation of ambiguities on these dates. The author 
of the Shahnama-yi hakikat offers no precision, but mud- 
dies and complicates the assumptions of this ques- 
tion. It proposes the year 612/1216 as the date of 
his arrival, as a means of crediting this individual 
with a suitably prestigious antiquity, but to palliate 
the startling fantasy of this arbitrary date he gives 
him three centuries of life with the object of adjust- 
ing to the facts. This date is still earlier than that in 
the TYadhkira placed at the disposal of Edmonds. It is 
true that this period is obscure on account of the 
lack of precise historical documents. Numerous for- 
mer enquiries conducted in various places from 1942 
to 1949 have even produced a date later than the 
15th century, which marks a new stage of the sect. 
If there is such a lapse of time (from the 15th or 
from the 16th century to the present day) it may be 
wondered whence come all these ancient riches of 
legend, custom, stories and thought. 

On the assumption that the union of ‘Ist and 
Khatin Dayrak was some years previous to the death 
of Shaykh Mist and the marriage of his widow to 
‘Ist in 828/1424-5, it may be inferred as a primary 
estimate that the birth of Sultan Sehak took place 
shortly before 846/1442 (thus at the end of the first 
half of the 15th century, and not, at the 7th/13th 
dates mentioned above, nor yet at that vague and 
arbitrary date in the 14th century proposed by cer- 
tain members of the sect). 

The (manuscript) treatise ‘Alam-i hakikat written by 
religious representatives of Ahl-i Hakk in the tribe of 
the Girdanis (the three great dervishes Ka-Turab, Ka- 
Rahim and K4-Bashar, two of whom were questioned 
extensively between 1942 and 1949), speaks of the 
date of the birth of Sultén Sehak, apparently with 
some lack of precision, but with more eloquence and 
plausibility than are possessed by previously-mentioned 
sources, as follows: “As for the date of the arrival of 
Sultan Sehak, it is not known to us. But it seems, in 
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relation to the year in which we are now living, 
1322/1943, to be approximately five hundred years 
previous” (meaning 1443). In giving the reasons for 
the choice of this date, the treatise cites the evidence 
of the deed of ownership of Anzala (studied and pub- 
lished in 7A [1963]), a village offered to Baba YAdigar 
by a noble neophyte of Zehab named Kamam al- 
Din, son of Fakth ‘Uthman Kurdi, following a dream 
in which his release from prison in Baghdad was fore- 
told. This document bears the date 933/1526. On 
the assumption that this offer was made when Baba 
Yadigar had attained a certain age, and that the 
Sarana period (the time when Baba Yadigar estab- 
lished himself in Sarana in Zarda) was some years 
subsequent to the Pirdiwar period (the properly defined 
period of Sultan Sehak and of the spread of his ideas), 
the birth of Sultan Sehak could well have taken place, 
according to this treaty, in 1443-4. The ‘Alam-i hakikat 
assumes an interval of 83 years between the birth of 
Sultan Sehak and the date of the composition of the 
Anzala document, to arrive at its round figure of 500 
years before the year 1943, this figure being only 
approximate. Thus an agreement is reached, more 
exact than that of the other sources, between the date 
suggested by the Giranis and that of the genealogi- 
cal treatise, undoubtedly written one or two centuries 
previously. 

Other historical data tend to corroborate this last 
date. There is no doubt that the two brothers. Shaykh 
‘Ist and Shaykh Misi were the sons of Sayyid Baba 
‘Ali Hamadani, the great mystic of Hamadan. It is 
he who was the master of Kh*adja Ishak Khuttalani, 
in his turn the master of Sayyid Muhammad Nir- 
bakhsh. Sayyid Baba ‘Ali, a mystic whose paternal 
genealogy extends as far as the Imam Musa Kazim, 
the seventh Shi‘i Imam, was the son of ‘Alt b. Shihab 
Hamadani and was also related to the Prophet through 
seventeen generations in the maternal line, according 
to the Madjalis al-muwminin, 301. Once the paternity 
of Sayyid Baba ‘Alt Hamadani over Shaykh ‘Isa and 
Shaykh Misa is accepted, the ascendant genealogy of 
Sultan Sehak poses no further problems, the lineage 
of dignitaries and mystics of Hamadan playing an 
important role in history. But the same does not apply 
to the descendants of Sultan Sehak. From a histori- 
cal point of view there is considerable confusion, with 
various traditional accounts vitiated by the lack of 
reliable documentation and by the intervention of nu- 
merous persons claiming to be the offspring of Sultan 
Sehak, a common phenomenon in the case of emi- 
nent individuals in a period for which valid registers 
do not exist, such that the way is open for families 
to believe in their descent from a known patronym. 
Some of the numerous brothers of Sultan Sehak 
have even been regarded as his own sons, while var- 
ious other records, including the genealogical treatise 
of Ashrafiyya Bahr-al Ansab, declare that he died 
childless. 

According to the khanakah of Tut Shami (the reli- 
gious centre of the Giranis) the last great manifes- 
tation of the Ahl-i Hakk is that of Haydari, under 
the leadership of Sayyid Braka, the son of Sayyid 
Mansur, who lived in Dil Dalan (Tat Shami), was 
born in 1210/1795 and assassinated by one of his 
kinsmen in 1290/1873. The latter’s era is considered 
the most brilliant period of the Ahl-i Hakk, known 
as the period of the Yert tani (Triad), since in the 
opinion of his disciples Sayyid Braka was the incar- 
nation simultaneously of Dawud, Yadigar and Sultan 
Sehak; he was shah mehman, meaning that “he was 
host to the Divine Essence”. The latter’s son, Sayyid 











Rustam Haydari Giran, one of the major figures of 
the Ahl-i Hakk, was a man of great eminence in 
western Persia, giving his support to the Constitution 
of 1906. 

There is no proof that the heads of the five “fam- 
ilies” (Ki@nadan), to which six more were to be added 
over the course of time, are genuinely the direct 
descendants of Sultan Sehak. No reliable historical 
document supports this proposition, only later tradi- 
tion, and even this is imprecise. 

Bibliography: For the earliest studies, reference 
should be made to V. Minorsky’s detailed bibl. to 
AHL-I HAKK. 

In addition to the sources cited in the text of 
this article, see idem, Notes sur la secte des Ahlé Hagq 
in RMM, xl-xli (1920), 19-97, xliv-xlv (1921), 205- 
302; idem, Fikan-shah Qara-qoyunlu, in BSOAS, xvi/2 
(1954); C.J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, London 
1957; W. Ivanow, The Truth-worshippers of Kurdistan, 
Ahl-i Haqq texts, Leiden 1953; Kadir Nir Allah 
Shushtari, Madjalis al-mwminin, lith, Karkhana-yi 
Hadji Ibrahim Basmaci Tabrizi, n.d., 301. 
Studies by M. Mokri. Numerous studies concer- 

ning the dialects, tribal organisation and hierarchy of 
the sect of the Girdans, extended to other regions 
where members of the Ahl-i Hakk reside, as well as 
their guides and their religious procedures, were con- 
ducted by M. Mokn between 1942 and 1951, and 
verification of these notes and observation of new 
developments within the sect has continued to the 
present day. Le Chasseur de Dieu et le mythe du Roi-Aigle 
(Dawra-y Damyari), ed., tr. and annotated, Wiesbaden 
1967; La grande assemblée des Fidéles de Vérité au tnbunal 
sur le mont Zagros en Iran (Dawra-y Diwana-gawra), Paris 
1977; Cinquante-deux versets de Cheikh Amir, in FA (1956); 
L%dée de Vincarnation chez les Ahl-i Haqq, in Akten des 
XXIV Internationalen Onentalisten-Kongresses, Miinchen 1957, 
Wiesbaden 1959; Le symbole de la perle dans le folklore 
persan et chez les Kurdes Fidéles de Vérité, in JA (1960), 
463-81; La naissance du monde chez les Kurdes Ahl-i Haqq, 
in Trudi XXV Mezdunarodnogo Kongressa Vostokovedi, 
Moscow 1963, ii, 159-63; Etude d’un titre de propriété du 
début du XVI’ s. provenant du Kurdistan “Qabala-y Anzala”, 
in JA (1963), 229-56; L’ésotérisme kurde. Apergus sur le 
secret gnostique des Fidéles de Vénté, Paris 1966; Kalam sur 
VAigle dwin et le verger de Pirdiwar, in JA (1967), 361- 
74; Le Kalam gourani sur “le Cavalier au coursier gris”, le 
Dompteur du vent, in JA (1974), 47-93; Le Kalam gourani 
sur le pacte des compagnons Fidéles de Vérité au sein de la 
perle prémondiale, in FA (1977), 237-71; La musique des 
Kurdes “Fidéles de Vérité” en Iran, in Encyclopédie des musiques 
sacrées, i, Paris 1968, 431-53; Notes sur la généalogie des 
Sondateurs de la secte des Fidéles de Vérité (Ahl-i Haqq) d’aprés 
un manuscnt inédit de source sunnie, in FA (1994), 37-110; 
De la distinction des différents groupes d’hommes et de leur 
attitude (Dawra-y gurith-grih), in FA (1995), 275-350. 

See also Ahmad Kasrawi, Musha‘shatyan, Tehran 
1356/1977; Mokri, Le Shahna-ye Hagiqat de Ne’mat 
Modjrem, \st ed. Tehran-Paris, 1966, 1971; 2nd ed. 
Haqq al-Hagayeq ou Shah-Nama-ye Hagigqat, Tehran-Paris 
1982; Ziba Mir-Hosseini, Inner truth and outer history: 
the two worlds of the Ahl-i Hagq of Kurdistan, in MES, 
xxvi (1994), 267-85; Rawandi, Rahat al-sudir, ed. 
M. Ikbal, Tehran 1364/1984, see 98-9, on Baba Tahir 
Hamadani. 

_ (M. Moxrr, shortened by the Editors) 

SULTAN aL-TALABA (vulgo at-Totsa), a tradi- 
tional Moroccan spring festival, a combination 
of a carnival and a picnic, celebrated annually in 
the second half of April, primarily at Fas. Although 
all the people joined in, the main participants and 
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beneficiaries were the foreign students in the madrasas 
of the Karawiyyin [¢.v.]. 

A central feature of the feast was the election of 
a mock sultan for a week (whence the name), the 
office being auctioned; in 1923, the bidding reached 
22,500 Fr. This was financed by an interested party, 
since the mock sultan enjoyed the privilege of asking 
the real sultan of Morocco for certain favours (e.g. 
release of prisoners, exemption from taxation), The 
makhzan or government provided aid in the form of 
tents, food and cash, and awarded the sultan al-tolba 
the royal insignia. After the week had passed in feast- 
ing, singing, dancing, etc., the two sultans might some- 
times meet ceremonially on horseback, and a burlesque 
khutba was delivered by the mock muktasth who had 
been appointed by the mock sultan (for two speci- 
mens, see E. Doutté, La khot’ba burlesque de la fete 
des Tolba au Maroc, in Recueil de mém. et de textes pub- 
liés en Vhonneur du XIV’ Congr. des Onentalistes, Alger 
1905, 197-219). 

The origins of the festival are linked by local tra- 
dition with the founder of the ‘Alawi dynasty, Mawlay 
Rashid, and his overthrow of a tyrannical Jewish chief, 
Ibn Mash‘al. E. Laoust considered this to be pure 
fable, and saw in the festival an ancient rite involv- 
ing the personification of a god of vegetation (see 
Hespéns, i [1921], 290). P. de Cenival, however, whilst 
discarding the patently legendary motifs, thought there 
was some truth in the story, since native Moroccan 
historians agree on it, as also three independent, near- 
contemporary European accounts (see his La légende 
du Juif Ibn Mech‘al et la fete du Sultan des Tolba & Fes, 
in Hespéns, v [1925], 137-218, esp. 150-1, 216). But 
this still leaves unexplained the special relationship 
between this sultan and the Fas students, unless this 
is seen as part of his general favour towards learn- 
ing. The appearance of similar festivals in other parts 
of Morocco, e.g. at Marrakesh in the late 18th cen- 
tury, for a while at Casablanca and amongst some 
tribes in the Gharb and Djibala regions, is clearly 
derivative. 

Bibliography: De Cenival’s article (see above) 
is the most comprehensive study. Of subsequent 
studies, see P. Marty, Le Maroc de demain, Paris 1925, 
43-9; N. Slouschz, Trauels in North Africa, Philadelphia 
1927, 394, 405, 407-13, 416-17; R. Ricard, La féte 
du Sultan des Tolba et la “fiesta del obispillo” en Espagne, 
in Hespérs (1937), 138-9 (Spanish parallel); R. le 
Tourneau, Fes avant le Protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 
466-9; G. Deverdun, Marrakech des ongines & 1912, 
Paris 1959, i, 570-1, H.Z. Hirschberg, A hestory of the 
Jews in North Africa, Leiden 1981, ii, 243-6, 251-2. 
See further, TALABA. 

___ (P. Sumnar, shortened by the Editors) 

SULTAN WALAD, Bawa’ at-Din Muxammap-i 
Walad (623-712/1226-1312), eldest son of Djalal al- 
Din al-Rimi [¢.v.], poet and Sifi, is one of the 
founders of the Mawlawiyya [¢.v.] order. He 
was born on 25 Rabi‘ II 623/24 April 1226 in 
Laranda, present-day Karaman, south of Konya. He 
was given the name of his grandfather Sultan al- 
‘ulama’ Baha? al-Din Walad (Aflaki, Manakid, ii, 785, 
994; on Baha’ see F. Meier, Baha’-1 Walad, Leiden 
1989). Mawlana Djalal al-Din al-Riimi himself looked 
after Sultan Walad’s education, sending him, together 
with his brother ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad, who was 
one year younger than him, to Aleppo and Damascus 
to study the religious sciences. 

Sultan Walad was very close to his father and is 
said to have resembled him so greatly that they were 
thought to be brothers. From his boyhood he was on 





intimate terms with the circle around Mawlana and 
had close ties with the latter’s friends, in contradis- 
tinction to his brother ‘Ala’ al-Din who was, probably 
falsely, accused of having been involved in the death 
of Shams-i Tabrizi [¢.v.]. It was Sultan Walad who, 
after Shams’s disappearance on 21 Shawwal 643/1 
March 1246, was sent by Mawlana to bring him back 
from Damascus to Konya (Mathnawi-yi Waladi, 47 ff., 
Faridiin Sipahsalar, Risala-yi Sipahsalar, 133, Aflaki, op. 
cit., ii, 695-6). The oldest known manuscript of the 
Mokalat of Shams-i Tabrizi is in Sultan Walad’s hand. 

At the behest of Mawlana, Sultan Walad married 
Salah al-Din Zarkib’s [see DJALAL AL-DIN AL-RUMT] 
daughter Fatima Khatiin. He had two daughters by 
her and one son, Djalal al-Din ‘Arif (Ulu ‘Arif Celebi, 
d. 719/1320), who was to become his successor. In 
683/1284, after the death of Gelebt Husam al-Din 
Hasan (see ibid.), who had held the title shalifa when 
Mawlana was still alive, Sultan Walad, at the insist- 
ence of his entourage, took up the succession which, 
at his father’s death, he had declined in favour of 
Husam al-Din. The report that Karim al-Din Bek- 
temiir was Khalifa of the Mawlawiyya from 683/1284 
until his death in 690/1291 and that Sultan’ Walad 
took up office only after his demise cannot be found 
in Aflaki nor in Sipahsalar, but only in the Walad- 
nama and in later silsila-ndmas of the Mawlawiyya. The 
role played by Karim al-Din Bektemiir in the history 
of the order does not become transparent from the 
sources on the Mawlawiyya. On the basis of the tes- 
timonies, it has been suggested that he served as a 
kind of spiritual guide to Sultan Walad. 

With Sultan Walad begins the history of the Maw- 
lawiyya order in the true sense of the word; he gath- 
ered the murids of his father around himself and 
organised the order. He had a mausoleum erected 
for Mawlana which was to become the centre of the 
order. He sent out nuwwdéb and khulafa? and estab- 
lished branches outside Konya. Contrary to earlier 
assumptions that it had been Sultan Walad who had 
established firm rules for the sama‘ [q.v.], it has now 
been shown that the sama‘ received its final form for 
the first time under Pir ‘Adil Celebi (d. 864/1460) 
(A. Gélpinarh, Mevlénd’dan sonra Mevleilik, "Istanbul 
1983, 100). The solemn triple circumambulation at 
the beginning of the ceremony is called dawr-i Waladt 
devr-i Veledi (Sultan Veled deri) in memory of Sultan 
Walad. He died at the advanced age of nearly ninety 
years on 10 Radjab 712/12 November 1312 in Konya 
and was buried next to his father. For nearly fifty 
years he had lived in the shadow of his famous father, 
whose personality had determined the life and work 
of his son even beyond his death. 

His works, of which there exist numerous manu- 
scripts, have, with the exception of a mathnawi, all 
been printed (Ritter, of. cit., 229 ff.). Four poetic and 
one prose work in Persian are known. The first three 
poetic works contain, apart from some early Turkish 
verse, also some Arabic and a few Greek lines. 

1. Diwadn-i Waladi contains ghazaliyyat, kasa’id, 
mukatta‘at, tarkibat, and ruba‘yyat. It was published 
for the first time by F.N. Uzluk, Divam Sultan Veled, 
Istanbul and Ankara 1358/1941 and later by Sa‘id 
Nafisi, Diwan-i Sultan Walad, Tehran 1338/1960. 

2. Three mathnawis which were composed after the 
Diwan: 

(a) Ibtida’-naéma, also called Walad-nama or Mathnawi- 
yi Waladt. Composed between Rabi‘ I and Djumada 
II 690/1291, it is written, like Sana’rs Hadikat al- 
haka@’ik, in the metre khafif, It constitutes an impor- 
tant source for the biographies of Baha? al-Din and 
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Mawlana as well as for the early history of the order. 
Edition by Djalal-i Huma’t, Walad-néma, Mathnawi-yi 
Waladi ba tashth wa mukaddama, Tehran 1315-16/1936-37. 

(b) Rabab-néma, composed, at the behest of a notable, 
within five months of the year 700/130] in the metre 
ramal of his father’s Mathnawi. It contains explanations 
to ideas in the Mathnawit and to general Sufi notions. 
Edition by ‘Alt Sultani-i Gurdfaramarzi, Raba@b-nama, 
Tehran 1359/1980 (see F.T. Ocak, Sultan Veled’in Rebab- 
néme’si, in Erdem, iv, {1988], 11). 

(c) Inttha’-ndma. Like the Rabab-nama written in ramal, 
completed on the last day of Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 708/1309. 
It was composed for parenetic purposes, and is a kind 
of summary of the first two mathnawis. 

3. MaGrif-i Waladi, also called al-Asrar al-galahyya. 
It is a prose work in a style approaching the spoken 
language and containing accounts of Sultan Walad’s 
thoughts and words. The title is an evocation of his 
grandfather’s work by the same title. An uncritical edi- 
tion appeared as an appendix to an undated Tehran 
print of Mawlana’s Fihi ma _fih; a scholarly edition was 
prepared by Nadjib Mayil-i Hirawi, Ma‘anf, Tehran 
1367/1988. 

The Turkish verses in the Diwdn (129), the Ibtida’- 
nama (76), and the Rabab-nama (162 or 157) are among 
the oldest examples of Anatolian Turkish literature 
and are the most extensive testimony of this early 
stage of the language. Their language is simple and 
easily comprehensible. It has been suggested that 
they served the purpose of propaganda for the Maw- 
lawiyya. From the beginning these verses have at- 
tracted the attention of European scholars. Hammer, 
Wickerhauser, Behrnauer, Radloff, Kunos, Smirnov, 
and Salemann have dealt with them (see J.H. Kra- 
mers, art. Sultan Walad, in EI'). The verses have been 
collected by Veled Celebi (Izbudak) and Kilisli Rif‘at, 
Divan-i turki-i Sultan Veled, Istanbul 1341/1925, cf. Fuat 
Kopriilii, in Tiirk dili ve edebiyat hakknda arastrmalar 
(1934), 162-73, and 7M, ii (1928), 475-81, and Mecdut 
Mansuroglu, Sultan Veled’in Tiirkge manzumeleri, Istanbul 
1958. 

Translations: Ibtidéndme, tr. Abdilbaki Gélpinarh. 
Istanbul 1976; La Parole secréte. L’enseignement du maitre 
Souft Rimi, tr. Djamchid Mortazavi and Eva de Vitray- 
Meyerovitch, n.p. 1988; Maitre et disciple. Kitab al- 
Mo’anf, tr. eadem, Paris 1982; Madnf, tr. Meliha 
Tankahya, Ankara 1949. 

Bibliography: See also Aflaki, Manakib al-‘anifin, 
ed. Tahsin Yazici, "Ankara 1976-80; Faridiin Sipah- 
salar, Ahwal-1 Mawlana Djalal al-Din-i Mawlawi, Tehran 
1325/1947; Djami, Nafahat al-uns, ed. Mahmid-i 
‘Abidi, Tehran 1370/1992; J.H. Kramers, ET' art. 
s.v.; Badi‘ al-Zaman-i Furtizanfar, Risala dar tahkik- 
1 ahwalu zindagani-i Mawland Djalal al-Din Muhammad, 
Tehran 1315/1937, 1361/1982; H. Ritter, Philo- 
logika XI. Maulana Galaladdin Rimi und sein Kreis, in 
Isl, xxvi (1942), 116-58, 221-49; Tahsin Yazici, art. 
Sultan Veled, in IA; ‘Abd al-Husayn-i Zarrinkiib, 
Palla palla ta mulakat-i khuda. Dar bara-i zindagi, andisha 
u sulitk- Mawlana Djalal al-Din-i Rimi, Tehran 1371/ 
1992. For the Turkish verses, see references in text, 
and also W. Bjérkmann, Die Altosmanische Literatur, 
in PTF, ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 403-426. For the Greek 
verses, see P. Burguiére et R. Mantran, Quelques vers 
grecs du XLII’ stécle en caractéres arabes, in Byzanhon, xxii 
(1952), 63-80. (GupRuN ScHUBERT) 
SULTANABAD, the name of various places in 

Persia. 

1. The best-known one is the town presently known 
in Persia as Arak lying in long. 49° 41' E. and lat. 
34° 3' N. at an altitude of 1,753 m/5,751 feet, 284 














km/176 miles to the southwest of Tehran. It lies in 
the southwestern corner of the plain of Farahan, 
adjoining the Zagros massif. The popular (and now 
official) name Arak must come ultimately from ‘Irak, 
in the sense of ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam or Persian ‘Irak, the 
mediaeval Djibal [g.v.]. The modern region of Arak 
lies within the bend of the Kara Su. Its rural districts 
include that of Kazzaz, which seems to be identical 
with the mediaeval Karadj Abi Dulaf (see Le Strange, 
The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 197-8, Schwarz, Iran 
im Mittelalter, 575-8; aL-KaRAD)), and Dargazin on the 
left bank of the Kara Su, with which two viziers of 
the Great Saldjiiks in the early 6th/12th century were 
connected, Abu ’l-Kasim Nasir and Abu ’I-Barakat 
Dargazini Ansabadhi. 

Sultanabad was founded in 1223/1808 by Fath 
‘Ali Shah Kadjar as part of a plan to overawe the 
local chiefs, and it was laid out on a rectangular plan, 
with defensive walls and towers, by the commander 
Yusuf Khan Gurdji. In the later 19th century, Sulté- 
nabad began to grow in importance as a centre for 
carpet-weaving, and it became, at least until the 1940s, 
Persia’s most important centre for commercial car- 
pet manufacture. It also acquired under Rida Shah 
Pahlavi [q.v.] various other industries. Its importance 
was further enhanced when it became a major sta- 
tion on the Trans-Persian railway, at the point where 
the line from Khizistan emerges from the Zagros. Arak 
is now the chef-lieu of a shahrastan or district of the 
same name in the Central Province, and in 1976 had 
a population of 114,500. 

Bibliography: For older bibl., see Minorsky’s 

ET art. and that to aL-KARAQ). Also Admiralty 

Handbooks. Persia, London 1945, 98, 553-8; Raz- 

mara (ed.), Farhang-i qughrafiya-yi Tran-zamin, ii, 6, 

H. Dermet-Grégoire and P. Fontaine, La région d’Arak 

et de Hamadan: cartes et documents ethnographiques, Cahiers 

de Studia Iranica 6, Paris 1988; and the detailed 
bibls. to E/r art. Arak (C.E. Bosworth and X. de 

Planhol). 

2. The Mongol Il Khan Oldjeytii [9.v.] founded in 
711/1311-12 at Caméamal, at the foot of the Bisutin 
mountain in the region of eastern Kurdistan-western 
Djibal, a town which was called Sultanabad (Mus- 
tawfi, Nuzha, ed. and tr. Le Strange, 107, tr. 106; 
@Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, iv, 545; H.L. Rabino, 
Kermanchah, in RMM [1920], 14), and this same ruler 
founded Oldjeytii-Sultanabad in the Makan [g.v] 
steppe in Arran near the Kur river (B. Spuler, Jran 
in Mongolenzeit', Leipzig 1939, 450). 

3. There are several other villages of this name in 
Adharbadjan, Khurasan, Kirman, Khizistan, etc. 

L (C.E. Boswortn) 

SULTANIYYA, a town in the mediaeval Islamic 
province of northern Djibal some 50 km/32 miles to 
the southeast of Zandjan [g.v.] (lat. 36° 24' N., long. 
48° 50' E.). 

1. History. 

Sulténiyya was founded towards the end of the 
7th/13th century by the Mongol Il Khanids and served 
for a while in the following century as their capital. 
The older Persian name of the surrounding district was 
apparently Shahrayaz or Shariyaz/Shartbaz (which 
was to be the site, adjacent to Sultaniyya, of the tomb 
which the I] Khanid Abi Sa‘id [g.v.] built for him- 
self, according to Hafiz-i Abrii). It was originally a 
dependency of Kazwin. The Mongols called this dis- 
trict Kongkur Oleng (“the pasture ground of the 
Alezans”; there is still a village called Oleng to the 
southeast of Sultaniyya). Sultaniyya is about 5,000- 
5,500 feet above sea-level. The coolness of its climate 
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in summer and the richness of the high plateau in 
pasturage and game must have had a special attrac- 
tion for the Mongols. Arghun began the construction 
of a town, the wall of which (bara) was 12,000 paces 
in circumference. His son and later successor Oldjeytii 
(704-16/1304-16 [9.v.}), to celebrate the birth of his 
son Abi Sa‘id, began in 705/1305 to enlarge the 
new town (up to 30,000 paces in circumference) and 
made it the capital (or, more accurately, the chief 
seasonal residence) of his kingdom. The sovereign and 
his ministers vied with one another in embellishing 
Sultaniyya. The vizier Rashid al-Din alone built a 
quarter of 1,000 houses, the rab“: Rashidi (d’Ohsson, 
iv, 486; Hammer, Geschichte d. Ilchane, ii, 184-6; Sheila 
S. Blair, Iikhanid architecture and society: an analysis of the 
endowment deed of the Rab‘-i Rashidi, in Iran FBIPS, xxii 
[1983], 67-90). The building of the town was finished 
in 713/1313 and was solemnly celebrated. After his 
conversion to the Shi‘a, Oldjeytii thought of bring- 
ing to Sultaniyya the remains of the caliph ‘Ali and 
of the Imam Husayn. Hamd Allah Mustawff says that 
nowhere except Tabriz could so many splendid build- 
ings be seen as in Sultaniyya and he makes the five 
great roads (sh@h-rah) radiate from Sultaniyya as the 
centre of Iran (miyan-i Tran-zamin). The exaggeration 
in the last statement is apparent; the site “so incon- 
venient” (P. della Valle) of the town was the main 
cause of its decline (cf. Minorsky, Geographical factors 
in Persian art, in Tranica, twenty articles, Tehran 1964, 
47). Oldjeytii died in Sultaniyya and was buried in 
the famous mausoleum there. The kurultay [q.v.] of 
Abia Sa‘id was held in Sultaniyya, but the fact that 
‘Alt Shah, this ruler’s minister, began to build a mag- 
nificent mosque in Tabriz seems to indicate that pride 
of place was returning to the old capital. European 
envoys and merchants were nevertheless to be found 
there, and in 1318 the Pope created an archidiocese 
at Sultaniyya, still in existence at the beginning of 
the 15th century. 

After the fall of the Il Khanids, Sultaniyya often 
changed hands and its possession was disputed be- 
tween the Gibanids {9.v.], the Djalayir [g.v.] and the 
Muzaffarids. A former captain of Shaykh Uways Dja- 
layir called Sarik ‘Adil fortified himself in Sultaniyya 
in 781/1379. He inflicted a defeat upon the Muzaffarid 
Shah Shudja‘, but finally submitted to him and kept 
his position. A little later, Sarik ‘Adil proclaimed 
Bayazid Djalayir as sultan at Sultaniyya; his brother 
sultan Ahmad complained of this to Shah Shudja‘, 
who removed Sarik ‘Adil from Sultaéniyya. Timir’s 
troops took Sultaniyya from the sons of Ahmad in 
786/1384. At the same time, Timir reestablished 
Sarik ‘Adil as governor there and seems to have re- 
spected the tomb of Oldjeytii (cf. Olearius). Among 
the villages built by Timir around Samarkand with 
the names of celebrated towns, there was one called 
Sultaniyya (Barthold, Ulugh-beg, in Four studwes on the 
history of Central Asia, Leiden 1958-62, ii, 41). In 795/ 
1393 Sultaniyya formed part of “the fief of Hiilegii” 
conferred by Timir on his son Miran Shah, see Sha- 
raf al-Din Yazdi, Zafar-ndma, i, 388, 399, 623. Clavijo, 
who visited Sultaniyya in 1404, says that Miran Shah 
(from 798/1395 afflicted with madness, which showed 
itself in the destruction of monuments, Zafar-ndma, ii, 
221), had plundered the town and citadel (alcazar) 
and profaned the tomb of Oldjeytii (“é el Cabellero 
que yacia enterrado mandolo echar fuera”). In spite 
of this, the ambassador of Henry III of Castile adds 
that the town had many inhabitants and that its trade 
was greater than that of Tabriz. Under the Safawid 
Shah Tahmasp I, the mausoleum was restored and 








Pietro della Valle and Olearius found it in good pre- 
servation. Trade, however, gradually went back to 
Tabriz, and the removal of the political centre to 
Isfahan completed the ruin of the old capital of 
Oldjeytii and caused it to become forgotten. It only 
experienced a brief revival of favour when, in the 
reign of the Kadjar Fath ‘Alt Shah, when the court 
followed the old custom of moving to a summer resi- 
dence, a hunting-palace was built near Sultaniyya with 
materials taken from the old city. This new Sultanabad 
was also abandoned after the Russo-Persian war of 
1828. The splendid mausoleum then rose from the 
centre of a wretched little village. In 1880 Houtum- 
Schindler counted 400-500 houses there, but the place 
has in the present century increased somewhat in size 
and importance because of its position near the 
Kazwin-Zandjan-Tabriz highway. 

The modern Sultaniyya is now in the province of 
Zandjan; in 199] it had a population of 5,114 (Pre- 
liminary results of the 1991 census, Statistical Centre 
of Iran, Population Division). 

Bibliography: Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Muzhat al- 
kuliib, ed. Le Strange, 55 and index; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Dyihan-numa, 292; d’Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, iii, 505, 
iv, 59, 486; von Hammer, Gesch. d. Ilchane, Darmstadt 
1841-3, ii, 244 and index; Howorth, History of the 
Mongols, iii, 628-33; Le Strange, The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 222-3; Clavijo, Historia d. Gran. 
Tamorlan, Seville 1582, tr. Le Strange, Embassy to 
Tamerlane 1403-1406, London 1928, 158-64; P. della 
Valle, Viaggi, 1619, French tr. Rouen 1745, iv, 62; 
Olearius, 1637, Ausfihrliche Beschreibung d. Reyse, 
Schleswig 1663, ch. 28 (with pl.); Tavernier, Les six 
voyages, Paris 1692; Chardin, Voyages, 1671, Paris 
1811, ti, 376 and pl. xii of the atlas; Cornelis de 
Bruin, Reizen over Moscovie door Persie, Amsterdam 
1714, 125; J. Morier, Journey through Persia, London 
1812, 257-9; Jaubert, Voyage en Arméme et en Perse 
dans les années 1805 et 1806, Paris 1821 (Ardabil- 
Khalkhal-Zandjan-Sultaniyya); Ker Porter, Travels, 
London 1822, ii, 275-6; Texier, Description de l’Ar- 
ménie, etc., Paris 1842, i, pls. 53-8, ii (Sultaniyya- 
Hamadan); Flandin, Voyage en Perse, Relation du voyage, 
Paris 1851, i, 202-5; Flandin and Coste, Voyage en 
Perse.... pendant les années 1840 et 1841, Perse mo- 
dere, Paris n.d., pls. 11-12; H. Schindler, Reisen im 
nord-westhchen Persien, in Zeu. Gesell. Erd. (Berlin 1883), 
332; Mme. Dieulafoy, La Perse, la Chaldée et la Sustane, 
Paris 1887, 89; E.G. Browne, A year amongst the Per- 
sians, London 1893, 75; Stahl, Von d. Kaukas. Grenze 
nach Kazwin, in Peterm. Mut. (1902), 60-4 (map); 
Barthold, An historical geography of Iran, Princeton 
1984, 210-13; Feuvrier, Trots ans a la cour de Perse, 
Paris 1906, 96; B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran’, 
Leipzig 1939, index; J.A. Boyle, in Camb. hist. Iran, 
v, 399-400; G. Hambly, A note on Sultaniyeh/Sulta- 
nabad in the early 19th century, in AARP, ii (Dec. 1972), 
89-98; D. Krawulsky, Jran—Das Reich der Ilhane, 
Wiesbaden 1978, 315-16; D. Morgan, The Mongols, 
London 1986, 171-2, 186-7; Sheila S. Blair, The 
Mongol capital of Sultaniyya, “The Imperial”, in Tran 
JBIPS, xxiv (1986), 139-51. 

(V. Minorsky-[C.E. Boswortx]) 

2. Monuments. 

Like most Persian cities, Sultaniyya was composed 
of an inner citadel surrounded by a moat and an 
outer city surrounded by ramparts. The square citadel 
was built of dressed stone and articulated with six- 
teen towers, a machicolated parapet, and an iron gate, 
all visible in the earliest depiction of the city, a paint- 
ing in an Ottoman manuscript recounting the stages 
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of the journeys of Sultan Siileyman the Magnificent 
composed by Matraki Nasth in 944/1537-8 (Istan- 
bul University Library, Yildiz T 5964, fols. 31b-32a; 
facs. reproduction by H.G. Yurdaydin, Nasiihii’s-Silaht 
(Matrakgi), Beyan-i Mendzil-i Sefer-r Trakeyn-2 Sultan Siiley- 
man Han, Ankara 1976). Much of the citadel survived 
until the 1780s, and traces are still visible (Muhammad 
Mihryar, Ahmad Kabiri and Fa’ik Tawhidi, Bar-rasi wa 
paygardi-yi mukaddamati: Burdj wa barii-yi arg-t shahr-i 
kadim-i sultdniyya (zimistan 1364), in Athar, xii-xiv [1345/ 
1988}, 209-64). 

The centrepiece of the citadel and the major build- 
ing to survive is the tomb of Sultan Oldjeytii (Iranian 
National Monument 166). Oriented almost cardinally, 
it is an enormous octagon (diameter 38 m) with an 
adjoining hall (15 x 20 m) on the south. The cen- 
tral domed chamber (height 50 m; diameter 25 m) 
is supported by heavy, 7-m thick walls and ringed by 
eight towers. On the interior the walls are pierced by 
eight tall and deep bays, and on the exterior a gallery, 
reached by staircases in the north-east and north-west 
corners, encircles the building below the base of the 
dome. In addition to its size and sophisticated hand- 
ling of spaces, the tomb is remarkable for its deco- 
ration. The exterior was decorated with inventive 
patterns of tile mosaic, and the interior was deco- 
rated twice; a lower layer of glazed brick and tile 
combined with carved stucco and terracotta was cov- 
ered by a second layer, largely of painted plaster, 
with smaller areas of cuerda-seca tiles, appliqué plas- 
ter, and plaster-stiffened cloth ornaments. The build- 
ing was apparently dedicated in its original state in 
713/1313-14, but redecorated shortly before Oldjey- 
ti’s death three years later. Several explanations have 
been proposed for the quick redecoration, most of 
them dealing with Oldjeytii’s religious conversions or 
political aspirations, but none of them is entirely 
convincing. Even more speculative are attempts (e.g. 
P. Sanpaolesi, La Cupola di Santa Maria del Fiore ed il 
Mausoleo de Soltanieh, in Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen 
Institutes in Florenz, xvi/3 [1972], 221-60) to connect 
this remarkable domed structure with contemporary 
innovations in vaulting in Europe. 

Like most other major II Khanid funerary com- 
plexes, Oldjeytii’s tomb was part of a pious founda- 
tion that included places for prayer, Kur’an reading, 
meditation, and residence. The ensemble had four 
twans connected by arcades around a court and was 
set in an elaborate garden. It had one of the largest 
pious endowments of its time; according to Shams al- 
Din Amuli, a mudarris there, it exceeded 100 timans. 
The fittings and furnishings for the tomb complex 
were the finest that money could buy. The contem- 
porary panegyrist Abu ’I-Kasim Kashani waxes elo- 
quent about the lavish materials used, including marble, 
mukamas, gold, and silver. The windows and doors 
had elaborate grilles, and three ball joints (diameter 
13 cm) made of bronze inlaid with gold, silver, and 
a bituminous material and inscribed with Oldjeytii’s 
name may have come from his tomb or other build- 
ings at Sultaniyya. The largest copy of the Kur’an 
made in the period, a gigantic (72 x 50 cm) 30-part 
manuscript transcribed at Baghdad between 706 and 
710 (1306-13), was also endowed to the tomb (D. James, 
Qur’ans of the Mamliks, London and New York 1988, 
no. 40). 

Other Il Khanid buildings in the citadel have not 
survived but can be reconstructed from descriptions 
and depictions by historians and travellers. There was 
a large congregational mosque with a monumental 
portal leading to a large central court with four iwdns 








and a domed sanctuary. The sultan’s enormous palace 
had a large marble court and suites of rooms. The 
inner city also boasted numerous bazaars, hostelries 
for merchants, and palaces and gardens for notables. 
The vizier Rashid al-Din, for example, built an entire 
quarter that housed a large pious foundation with a 
madrasa, hospital, and kdnakah announced by a large 
entrance portal with minarets flanking an idan. His 
rival Tadj al-Din vied by building a bazaar of stone 
and baked brick and a lavish palace costing 10,000 
dinars. 

One pair of Il Khanid buildings located several 
hundred metres southwest of Oldjeytii’s tomb survives 
from the many public and private structures in the 
bustling outer city: an octagonal tomb tower (Iranian 
National Monument 167) and an adjacent kanakah. 
Although commonly known as the tomb of Celebi 
Oghlu, the tomb tower (diameter 12 m) actually marks 
the grave of Shaykh Burak, a leading Sufi who was 
killed during Oldjeytii’s invasion of Gilan in 706/1306. 
The tomb was built at royal command soon after the 
Shaykh’s death, and the site served as an important 
Safi centre at least until the succeeding generation 
when Kh*adja Shams al-Din Muhammad Kazwini 
(re)built the adjacent kh@nakdh and had an inscription 
dated 733/1332-3 carved in the plaster near the mihrab 
announcing his endowment of water to the Shamsiyya 
khanakah that he had built at Kazwin. 

Near these buildings is the tomb of Mulla Hasan 
Kashi Shirazi, a theologian, orator, and poet of the 
early Safawid period. The tomb (Iranian National 
Monument 168) is an octagonal building with four 
twans leading to a square tomb chamber (6.22 m) 
surmounted by a tall dome. An inscription in abdjad 
at the base of the dome records that the tomb was 
built in 963/1565-6; another inscription on the drum 
give the names Muhammad b. Fathi, the builder, and 
Hadjdji Banna’, probably the person responsible for 
the tile decoration. A third inscription at the base of 
the mukamas dome in the interior records that the 
building was restored under the Kadjar ruler Fath 
‘Ali Shah. 

Bibliography: A. Godard, The mausoleum of Oleitii 
at Sultana, in Pope, Survey, 1103-18; idem, Le tombeau 
de Mawland Hasan Kashi a Sultaniye, in Arts Astatiques, 
i (1954), 24-38; D. Wilber, The architecture of Islamic 
Tran: the N-Khanid period, Princeton 1955, repr. New 
York 1969, nos. 47, 80; Soltaniye IH, Quaderni det 
Seminario di Iranistica, Uralo-Altaistica e¢ Caucasologia 
dell’Unwersita degli Studi di Venezia, ix (1982); Sheila 
S. Blair, The Mongol capital of Sultaniyya “The Imperial”, 
in Iran, xxiv (1986), 139-51 (with references to most 
of the primary sources about the city); eadem, The 
epigraphic program of the tomb of Ubaytu at Sultaniyya: 
meaning in Mongol architecture, in Islamic Art, ii (1987), 
43-96, Eleanor G. Sims, The “iconography” of the inter- 
nal decoration in the mausoleum of Ubaytu at Sultaniyya, 
in Content and context of visual arts in the Islamic world, 
ed. P.P. Soucek, University Park, PA 1988, 139- 
76; Sheila S. Blair, The [dkhanid palace, in Ars Onientalis, 
xxiv (1994), 235-44. (SHELA S. Biarr) 
SULU [see pHiuippines]. 

SULUK (a.), a technical term in Islamic 
political and mystical thought. Sulik is a ver- 
bal noun derived from the root s-/-k “to travel or fol- 
low a road”. Depending on the context, connotations 
of the term in Islamic literature include “progression”, 
“method”, “behaviour”, “comportment”, “demeanour”, 
“wayfaring”, “conduct”, and “manners”. 

1. In political theory. Here the term usually 
carries the implication of “conduct” or “comport- 
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Sultaniyya, tomb of Oldjeytii, view of vaults in the second-story gallery (photo: Sheila S. Blair and 
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ment”. A Persian treatise by Fadl Allah b. Rizbihan 
Khundji [¢.v.], composed in 920/1514, concerning the 
proper comportment which various types of leaders 
in the religious and political sphere should observe, 
is appropriately entitled The conduct of kings (Sulitk al- 
muliik, ed. M.‘A. Muwahhid, Tehran 1362 $k./1983). 
In the same fashion, a Siff author like Nadjm al- 
Din Razi (d. 654/1256) devoted all eight divisions 
(fasl) of the final chapter of his monumental con- 
spectus of Safi doctrine, the Mirsad al-tbad (ed. M.A. 
Riyahi, Tehran 1352 $h./1973, 409-548), to the “proper 
conduct (suliik)” to be observed by kings, ministers, 
deputies, the learned classes, the rich, landowners, 
merchants, businessmen and artisans. 

2. In mysticism. From the standpoint of com- 
parative religion, sulik is the Islamic version of the 
archetypal motif of the “journey” which mystics of 
different religious traditions have used to describe the 
various steps which must be taken to leave illusory 
selfhood behind and realise union with the divine. In 
the particular lexicon of Muslim mysticism, suliik de- 
notes methodical progress on the via mystica or tartka, 
the process of ascension and advancement—psychical, 
ethical and spiritual—which the Saft “wayfarer” (salik) 
experiences in his pursuit (talab) of God. Constituting 
the main “course of practice” on the Safi Path, it 
involves an integral method of spiritual progress based 
on spiritual warfare (mudjahada) and inner “unveiling” 
(kashf), combining what in Christian mystical theol- 
ogy are known as the via purgatwa and the via ilumi- 
natwa into a broad-based mystical highway. In this 
way, the term suliik designates—as J.S. Trimingham 
(The Sufi orders in Islam, London 1973, 140) aptly put 
it—“the scala perfectionis of the orders”. 

Suid Hakim (al-Mu‘djam al-sifi, Beirut 1981, 720) 
points out that the term al-tarik (way) referred to 
throughout the Kur’an (e.g. XLVI, 30—although the 
exact construction sulk does not occur in the Kur’4n, 
there is one reference to salaka, XX, 53) is more or 
less equivalent to the later Safi conception of sulik, 
Razi introduces the term in this sense in the exor- 
dium of the Mirsdd (ed. Riyahi, 11), where he states 
that his work is devoted to “expounding the modes 
of proper conduct on the Safi Path” (bayan-i sulitk-1 
rah-i tartkat). 

Sulik is the not merely proper “wayfaring”, but 
“spiritual correctness” (as is conveyed by the modern 
Persian expression fusn-i suliik, “becoming conduct”), 
the “travelling-manners”—appropniate spiritual atti- 
tude and proper ethical comportment—which the road- 
wise Sift “wayfarer” (the term salik is defined by ‘Abd 
al-Razzak Kashani, Istilahat al-sifiyya, ed. Muhammad 
Ibrahim Dja‘far, Cairo 1981, no. 259, as “one who 
is travelling towards God, being midway between the 
novice [al-murid) and one who has attained the end 
of the Path [a/-muntahi]”) must possess to traverse the 
stations of the Way. 

It would appear that, with the rise of institutional 
Sifism in the early 5th/11th century, the traditional 
technical usage of the term denoting the progression 
of the mystic pilgrim on his path came to the fore. 
The conspicuous omission of sulik from Massignon’s 
Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane (Paris 1928) is symptomatic of the term’s 
absence from nearly all the early—3rd-4th/9th-10th 
century—classical Sufi texts written in Arabic. Sulitk 
is notably not featured in either Nicholson’s index of 
technical terms to his critical edition of al-Sarradj’s 
Luma‘, nor in the Ta‘arruf by al-Kalabadhi, nor in the 
Kat al-kulib of Aba Talib al-Makki, nor in the Tabakat 
al-sifiyya of al-Sulami, nor in the Hihat al-awliya’ of 


Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, nor in the Risdla of al- 
Kushayri, nor in (both the Persian and) the Arabic 
writings of ‘Abd Allah Ansari—those key works which 
played a formative role in the literary blossoming of 
6th/12th-century Siifism. Neither does any mention 
of sulik occur in the oldest Persian treatise on Siifism, 
namely the Kashf al-mahgiib of Hudjwiri (d. 463/1071). 
Perhaps the earliest known usage of the term to 
describe the proceeding of the mystic on the Path 
under the supervision of a teacher is to be found in 
al-Kushayri’s Tarttb al-sulik (see F. Meier, fayri’s 
Tartib as-suliik, in Oriens, xvi [1963], 1-39). 

As an integral part of the Sifi lexicon of techni- 
cal terms, sulik is later regularly featured throughout 
early 6th/12th-century mystical literature in Arabic and 
Persian. In his [kya ‘uliim al-din, K. Kasr al-shahwatayn, 
Bk. 23, al-Ghazali gives a detailed description of the 
practical requirements of sulik in Safi discipline taught 
to neophytes, and this mystical usage is further under- 
lined by ‘Ayn al-Kudat Hamadhani (d. 525/1131, the 
famous pupil of Abi Hamid’s brother, Ahmad al- 
Ghazalt) in his Tambhidat (ed. ‘A. Osseiran, Tehran 
1962, 71, 4) who draws a distinction between “the 
people of religion on the religious way” (ahl-i din dar 
rah-t din) and “the people of spiritual conduct who 
follow the mystical method” (ahl-i sulitk dar rah-i sulitk). 
According to ‘Ayn al-Kudat, sula#k principally relates 
to the “conduct” of the elect who tread the Siiff ¢arika, 
and is only secondarily treated as an affair of the 
Sharia (which is shared in common among all Mus- 
lims). A few decades later, Ibn Munawwar in his Asrar 
al-tawhid (composed between 553-88/1158-92), ed. 
M. Shafi‘i-Kadkani, Tehran 1987, 4, used the term 
in exactly the same sense to describe the saintly 
manner of “conduct on the course of the Safi Path” 
(sulitk-t tartk-t tartkat) observed by the holy compan- 
ions of Abi Sa‘id b. Abi ’l-Khayr. 

In the poetry of ‘Attar (d. 618/1221 [g.v.]), an eth- 
ical dimension of sulik figures prominently, referring, 
in a more general sense, to the mystic’s “proper con- 
duct” amongst all creatures, ranging from the lowli- 
est ant unto the highest human being. The Siiff should 
relate to all creation from what might be called suliks 
“transcendent ecological perspective”, he or she should 
comport him or herself with all creatures equally 
through viewing all beings sub specie aeternatis. ‘Attar thus 
recounts how ‘Ali encountered an ant on the road 
which aroused in him a state of terror, and was later 
informed by the Prophet in a dream of the ant’s 
exalted spiritual rank (//ahi-nama, ed. H. Ritter, Tehran 
1359 Sh./1980, 54, w. 2, 10). 

Other technical taxonomies of the science of suliik 
attempt to integrate the term into an entire programme 
of mystical behaviourism and spiritual pedagogy through 
underlining the importance of the varieties of psy- 
chological types of human beings. Despite rather strict 
requirements for su/zk in Sufi spiritual discipline, scope 
for individual variation in “conduct”—due to con- 
trasting types of character differentiation—is theoret- 
ically unlimited. Thus there cannot be said to exist 
any single, exclusively “correct” form of conduct on 
the Path, insofar as much divergence in “mystical pro- 
cedure” is usually tolerated. Abu ’l-Mafakhir Yahya 
Bakharzi (d. 776/1261) thus devotes an entire chap- 
ter of his lengthy treatise on Sufism, the Fuss al-adab 
(ed. Tradj Afshar, Tehran 1358 $k./1979, 55-6) to the 
subject of the halaf al-masatik the “divergent ways” 
among the Sifis, citing some nine different approved 
methods of suliik or Ways of spiritual conduct. 

First, states Bakharzi, comes the way of the devo- 
tee: “One group base their conduct on the path of 
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devotion (sulik-i tarik-i ‘tbddat), focusing their practice 
on water [for ritual ablutions] and the prayer niche, 
occupying themselves intensively with dhikr, super- 
erogatory works of obedience and litanies”. His cate- 
gorisation continues to that of: (2) “the ascetic” to 
(3) “the solitary”, to (4) the “itinerant traveller and 
voluntary exile”, to (5) the way of service and chari- 
table preference of one’s Saft brethren over oneself 
to (6) the way of spiritual struggle, to (7) the way of 
self-humiliation and self-abasement before people, to 
(8) the way of [conscious] helplessness and weakness, 
and lastly, to (9) the way of teaching [religious] knowl- 
edge and keeping the company of scholars, listening 
to the “traditions” [of the Prophet and his compan- 
ions] and preservation of knowledge. Bakharzi is care- 
ful to emphasise that each of these sudiik types has its 
own proper conditions and etiquette (@dab) to be 
observed “exactly as the masters have taught or else 
the wayfarer will be halted and never reach the goal”. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive treatment of the 
entire human/divine continuum and spectrum of mean- 
ings of sulak can be found in the Rusd@la dar baydn-i 
sulik written by Bakharzi’s contemporary and fellow 
Kubrawi shaykh, ‘Aziz Nasafi (d. between 1281-1300, 
see his K. al-Insan al-kamil, ed. M. Molé, Tehran-Paris 
1962, 80-99). 

In many Sufi works, swlik is contrasted, on the one 
hand, to “attraction” (qadhba) and to “spiritual travel” 
(sayr) on the other. Sometimes paired as two differ- 
ent polar opposites to sulik, and sometimes coupled 
to the term for the sake of rhetorical effect, the term 
takes on interesting nuances: 

Djadhba/sulik. “Attraction” (djadhba) by God before 
undergoing sulik, states Tadj al-Din Kh‘arazmi (d. 840/ 
1436-7), “is the quality of beginners”, whereas “the 
experience of ‘attraction after suliik’ belongs to the 
most advanced and perfect adepts” (Sharh-i Fusiis al- 
hikam ... Ibn ‘Arabi, ed. N.M. Harawi, Tehran 1989, 
235). Mahmiid Kashani (d. 735/1335) in his Misbah 
al-hidaya wa-miftah al-kfaya also describes sulik as an 
initial stage leading to djadhba. Only two sorts of mys- 
tics are worthy to become guides on the Sufi Path, 
he affirms: 1. “The ‘wayfarer who later becomes an 
ecstatic’ (sa@ik-1 madjdhiib), must first traverse all the 
deserts and perils of the qualities of the lower pas- 
sions with the feet of sulik, until by grace of divine 
attraction (qjadhabat) he surpasses all the degrees of 
the heart and hierarchical levels of the spirit, attain- 
ing to the realm of mystical unveiling and certitude 
(kashf wa yakin)”. 2. “The ‘ecstatic who later becomes 
a wayfarer’ (magidhiib-i sak), who by grace of divine 
attraction crosses the wide expanse of the stations 
(makamat), attains to the world of unveiling and direct 
vision (“an), only later re-experiencing the stages and 
levels of the Path (tarik) through pedestrian sulik, find- 
ing the reality of his spiritual disposition in the form 
of knowledge. In a similar vein, al-Tahanawi (Kashshaf 
astilahat al-funiin/A dictionary of the technical terms used in 
the sciences of the Musalmans, 686) contrasts sulak with 
the personal “effort” (kiishish) of the salik and gadhba 
with the fore-ordained “pull” (kashish) of God. 

Sayr/T ayr/Sulik. Contrasted with sulak in Safi ter- 
minology are terms such as sayr (“visionary voyage”) 
and fayr (“spiritual flight”), denoting higher degrees or 
levels of the same spiritual journey. The terms “sayr 
vs. sulik’, “flight of spiritual vision” vs. “methodical 
progression” on the Path belong to those popular 
linguistic pairs of opposites whose alliterative rhym- 
ing was manipulated to great rhetorical effect by the 
Sufi writers. What is interesting here is not only the 
typological difference of sayr and sulak but also their 








analogical relationship, aimed at creating an equilib- 
rium between such apparently polar opposites. Thus 
Mahmiid Kashani, Misbah, 110, observes that “The 
visionary voyage (sayr) of lovers through the hierar- 
chical levels of the spiritual stations (makdmat) cannot 
be undertaken except by correct methodological order 
and graduation. As long as the lover has not fulfilled 
the requirements of a lower station he or she cannot 
attain to a higher one. ... Hence no progress (tarakkt) 
will be made unless each station is traversed step by 
step in proper methodological order by following [the 
process of] the ‘journey within’ (sayr) and ‘conduct 
without’ (su/ak). Then and only then shall his conduct 
(suluk) be transformed into divine attraction (djadhba) 
and his inner voyage (sayr) culminate in spiritual flight 
(tayr)....” The sayr/sulak relationship is thus comple- 
mentary rather than hierarchically distinct; instead of 
considering the former as a higher stage of the lat- 
ter, each should be seen as depending on the other, 
sayr being the fruit of the tree of sulak. Other Sifis, 
however, such as Nasafi, op. cit, 12-13, did not dis- 
criminate between sayr and suléik and considered them 
as synonyms. 

Descriptions found in Sift writings of the terminus 
of the makamat of sulak are unanimous on one point: 
the end of suliik is the attainment of fand’ fi ‘lah, 
annihilation of the temporal selfhood in God, and 
the realisation of the perfection of existential Oneness 
(tawhid) which pertains to the level of the “transcon- 
scious” (khaft). Nonetheless, the mystics varied consider- 
ably in their comportment whilst bidding “farewell to 
wayfaring”. Some, like Tadj al-Din Ushnawr (d. ca. 
610/1213) could pronounce philosophically: “This 
station [fana’ ft lah] is the farthest point of the suliik 
of the wayfarers, and the ultimate desideratum of the 
seekers ((aliban), for beyond this station there is no 
wayfaring (sulik), wayfaring being but a derivative part 
of existence (wudjiid), and when existence, which is 
the principle, is annihilated, how should the deriva- 
tive ever remain?” (Madjmii‘a-yi athar-i farst... Shaykh 
Tad al-Din Ushnawi, ed. N.M. Harawi, Tehran 1368 
Sh./1989, 93); others, such as ‘Ayn al-Kudat, in his 
Tamhidat, 317, voiced their realisation more stridently. 
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261, 271, 292, 337, 380, 511, 544, 573, 590. For 
a somewhat idiosyncratic usage of the term in the 
Persian Atkmat tradition, incorporating its technical 
Suff sense into traditional Shi‘i theosophical thought, 
see the Persian tract on swlik ascribed to Sayyid 
Muhammad Mahdi Bahr al-‘Ulim (d. 1212/1797), 
a famous Shi‘i scholar with strong Sufi sympathies, 
Risala-yi sayr u sulik-i mansiib bi-Bahr al-Ulum, ed. 
S.M.H. Tihrant, Tehran 1360 $2./1981. 
: (L. Lewisoun) 
SU‘LUK (a.), pl. saG@itk, brigand, brigand-poet 
and mercenary in time of need. The saahk 
owe their place in history mainly to their poetic tal- 
ents which were without equal at the time of the 
Diahilyya and until the end of the Umayyad régime. 
It is not at all easy to unravel the problem posed 
by the existence of this group, on account of the 
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absence of contemporary documents. On the other 
hand, later authors, in copying ancient texts, have 
replaced the original terms with those in use in their 
own time: the saG@k mentioned by al-Baladhuri (Futzh, 
310-11) become dhu“Gr (“thieves”) in the same text as 
recorded by Yakit (Buldan, s.v. Sisar). 

I. Equivalents. 

It is impossible to speak of synonyms as such; the 
majority of relevant terms refer to categories or cer- 
tain behavioural patterns of the sa‘@ltk. 

Al-aghriba or aghribat al-‘Arab (“the crows of the 
Bedouin”) is not the equivalent of sulak, it was used 
to designate poets of negroid maternal ancestry. On 
this basis, according to the texts, the aghriba/sa@lk 
poets were represented by three individuals: Khufaf 
b. Nudba, al-Sulayk b. al-Sulaka and al-Harith b. 
Sharid (Hibat Allah al-Hilli, al-Manakib al-mazyadiyya 
fi akhbar al-mulik al-asadiyya, ‘Amman 1404/1984, 170). 
Also mentioned are dhu’ban (“wolves”), khula@ (sing. 
khaliS originally it signified one who has been dis- 
owned by his kinsmen for fear of accepting the con- 
sequences of his crimes; very soon, it acquired the 
meaning of shatir, a rebel who makes a conscious 
decision to practise evil; al-Firtizabadi, Kamiis, s.v. 
kA.LS, tells of a fakhidh of the ‘Amir d. Sa‘sa‘a which 
was nicknamed al-Khula‘a’, since they refused to sub- 
mit to anyone’s authority, wa-h-annahum kanii la yu‘tina 
ahad™ ta‘at"), ragjliyyin, futtak (sing. fak “killer”; cf. 
the hybrid futtak al-‘Arab, Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi? wa ’I- 
shu‘ara’, 438; al-Amidi seems not to know the term su‘itk 
and systematically uses fatik in al-Mw’talif wa ’l-mukhtalif, 
Beirut 1411/1991, 70, 81), dusis [see Liss] (“brigands”), 
Shudhdhadh (“miscreants”; the word is not attested in 
Djahili and Umayyad poetry) and al-dhu“Gr (“thieves”). 

Il. Sa‘alik in pre-Islamic times. 

(1) Meanings of the term. 

A discrepancy exists between the poems attributed 
to the Diahiliyya which evoke these individuals on the 
one hand, and the texts which claim to sketch their 
biographies on the other. Rather than evoking honour- 
able brigands, a significant number of the quotations 
attributed to these poets use the term in the sense of 
“poor” (al-Kahlaba Hubayra b. ‘Abd Manéaf: ‘ala 
l-samahati su‘lik” wa-dha mali “my generosity whether 
I be su‘lak or the possessor of camels” [Abu Zayd, 
al-Nawdadir, Beirut 1894, 154, 1. 7]); Hatim al-Ta’i and 
al-A‘sha make comparisons in their verses between 
wealth (ghina) and tasa‘luk, in this case, poverty (Diwan 
shir Haum b. ‘Abd Allah al-T@i, Cairo 1411/1990, 203, 
v. 15; al-Mufaddaliyyat, Oxford 1918-21, 342, 1. 6; al- 
Bakri, Sim/, 928, |. 7; al-A‘sha, Diwan, London 1928, 
61, v. 16). This meaning is also attested in Umayyad 
poetry: it is found in the work of A‘sha Hamdan (al- 
Aghani®, vi, 44, |. 6; al-Akhtal, Diwan, Beirut 1891, 
8, 1. 4; 122, |. 4). This meaning is that used in the 
prose texts which record pre-Islamic events, but which 
were put into writing at a much later date (Wensinck, 
Concordance, iii, Leiden 1955, 313b; al-Zubayri, Nasab 
Kuraysh, Cairo 1953, 177-8). 

What remains evokes an eventful existence: the 
sulik tells in verse of his temerity, his solitude and 
the dangers he has surmounted (Hatim al-Ta’I, op. cit., 
226-7, w. 38-42; al-Sulayk b. al-Sulaka was nicknamed 
al-r’bal [“the lion”], Thuwayni and ‘Awwad, al-Sulayk 
b. Sulaka, akhbaruhu wa-shi‘ruhu, 18; al-Baladhuri, Ansab 
al-ashraf, v, Jerusalem 1938, 293, 1. 19; “Urwa b. al- 
Ward, Diwan, Beirut 1412/1992, 48, ll. 3-6), and ex- 
presses mordant criticism of the su‘lak who demeans 
himself by accepting the crumbs thrown by wealthy 
sayyids (al-Buhturi, Hamdasa, Beirut 1910, 127-8, § 634, 
al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 298). 








(2) The socio-tribal background. 

The process of exclusion (k#al‘) constituted a sen- 
tence pronounced against a fellow-tribesman guilty of 
a crime leading to dishonour. Such opprobrium dam- 
aged the pact instituted by ‘asabiyya [¢.v.] (loyalty to 
the group”), since it almost invariably rebounded on 
the tribe. Since this culpable act constituted a threat 
to the economic existence of the whole, impairing any 
enterprise where solidarity was required, the shalt‘ was 
banished and his blood could be shed with impunity. 
Thus rejected, his survival was precarious; if he was 
fortunate he might receive dwar [9.v.], the protec- 
tion of another tribe, but even this was a highly prob- 
lematical status, the gar (“protected one”) being 
constantly threatened by the potential loss of goods 
and of honour. At other times, those excluded were 
banished to Hadawda. According to Yakut, this moun- 
tain is located in western Arabia; the Bedouin of the 
Dahiliyya banished their undesirables there (Aanat al- 
‘Arab fi "l-Dilahiliyya tanfi ilayhi khula‘@aha [Yakit, Buldan, 
s.v. Hadawda]). The strongest and most determined 
either constituted or joined a band of brigands and 
became saGlik. Thus Kays b. al-Hudadiyya of the 
Salil b. Ka‘b b. ‘Amr (Khuza‘a) was banished by his 
kinsmen for involvement in the murder of a fellow- 
tribesman. He gathered around himself other khula@’ 
and shudhdhadh. Dirar b. al-Khattab, a poet of the 
Bani Fihr (Kuraysh), assembled a group of clients 
and rebels (murrak); he carried out raids (yughir), prac- 
tised abductions (yusbi) and stole camels (al-Djumahi, 
Tabakat fuhiil al-shu‘ara’, Cairo 1394/1974, i, 250-1). 
The texts describe them by the name of saGltkat al- 
‘Arab. Aghriba were integrated into these bands; most 
often, they gained admittance by shedding their own 
blood. 

Finally, some have identified a third distinct cate- 
gory, that of impoverished individuals who opted for 
sa‘laka in order to survive. Such was the case of Fahm, 
of Hudhayl and of the brigands who gathered around 
‘Urwa b. al-Ward. 

(3) The activities of Djahili sa‘alzk. 

These marginal characters conducted armed incur- 
sions and, if their poems are to be believed, they 
seem to have possessed to a high degree the quali- 
ties required for this type of activity (see below, 4. 
The poetry). 

Little information survives regarding the places 
where the sa@&k operated. They were numerous, and 
active, in the western sector of the mountainous region 
of Sarat, bordering on Tihama, to the south of Mecca 
{al-Sidjistani, K: fuhiilat al-shu‘ara’, Cairo 1411/1991, 
121; al-Bakri, Mu‘gam, i, 88); the sources mention 
other regions ravaged by these troublesome elements; 
the Sarat of the Bani Fahm raiding the region of al- 
T#if, the diyar of Badjila, the Djawf Murad in the 
region of Saba’ (al-Aghani’, ii, 352; al-Sulayk, 15, 50), 
Turba and Bisha, two regions belonging to Khath‘am 
(Aghané; xiii, 51-2), Yathrib and the valleys surround- 
ing it (Urwa, Diwan, 62-4) and the Nadjd (al-A‘lam 
al-Hudhali and his two brothers pillaged al-Sita‘, a 
day and a half’s journey to the south of Mecca [al- 
Sukkari, op. cit., i, 233, 243]). 

As for the targets of their plunder, camels (amwal) 
were their prime objective. Sa@ik of this category 
were known as kharibs (“camel-thief;” wa-huwa sank al- 
ibil khassa, he is above all a camel-thief [al-Aghani, 
xiii, 3]). 

In other instances, they invaded agricultural regions 
with the object of pillage: al-Sulayk, with a gang 
drawn from the Taym al-Ribab, was active in the 
aryaf (cultivated and fertile regions) around Fakhkha 
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(Ibn Habib, Mughtalin, 226), as were Ta’abbata Sharran 
and Abi Khirash al-Hudhali; according to ‘Urwa b. 
al-Ward, the booty coveted was dates (Urwa, Diwan, 
89, v. 4). Whatever the case, whether it was camels 
or dates that were involved, the saG@lik seem to have 
acted with the complicity of the major tribes; ‘Urwa 
sold the goods obtained by theft to members of the 
Banu ’l-Nadir; in times of drought, the latter ap- 
proached him (al-Suhaylt, al-Rawd al-unuf, Cairo 1332, 
ii, 180). 

There is very little surviving evidence regarding 
attacks on caravans, markets and sanctuaries. One iso- 
ated tradition relates that al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir 
was accustomed to sending a camel laden with musk 
and silk (datima) to the market of ‘Ukaz [9.v.], where 
the merchandise was to be sold: the sayyid of Mudar 
guaranteed him protection against attacks from the 
saGltk (al-Aghani, xxii, 57). However, indirect details 
are of crucial importance, alluding to a certain level 
of activity on the part of these brigands against cara- 
vans and markets: a tradition owed to al-Djahiz (al- 
Sandibi, min K. fadl Hashim ‘ala ‘Abd Shams, Cairo 
1352/1933, 70-1) testifies clearly to the importance 
of this menace; it is said that Hashim imposed taxes 
on the chiefs (n’is) of the tribes in order to protect 
the inhabitants of Mecca against attack by the dhu’ban 
al-‘Arab wa-sa‘altk al-ahya’ (“Bedouin wolves and the 
brigands of the tribes”). Furthermore, numerous impor- 
tant individuals and members of the leading mercan- 
tile families of Kuraysh gave shelter and assistance to 
saGlik, probably with the aim of gaining their favour 
and thus protecting commercial routes and merchan- 
dise; the Kurashi patrons most often mentioned are 
‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim (al-Marzubani, Mu‘gjam al- 
shu‘ara’, Cairo 1354, 375), Harb b. Umayya (al-Aghani, 
xxii, 56), the Bani Makhziim (ibid., xii, 49), al-Zubayr 
b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib (Ibn Kutayba, Shir, 229) and al- 
‘Abbas b. Mirdas (Djawad ‘Ali, 622; Khulayf, 138-9). 

Finally, certain sa‘alik seem to have lent their ser- 
vices in the pursuit of vendettas and the struggles 
which ensued: Zayd al-Khayl appealed to the shudh- 
dhadh al-kab@il to avenge him on his enemies the 
Bani ‘Amir (al-Aghani, xvii, 52); Zuhayr b. Djanab 
al-Kalbi did the same at the time of his campaign 
against the Bakr and the Taghlib (¢bid., xxi, 96). 

These activities have been diversely interpreted 
according to the mood of the times; the romanticism 
of the 19th century, although diluted, persists in cur- 
rent research. Some regard these brigands as socialists 
before their time, their acts of violence as expressions 
of class struggle and the financial support offered to 
some of the poor as socialist-inspired redistribution of 
wealth (Khulayf, 47, 143-4; Hifni, 334-50; Djawad 
‘Ali, iv, 563-5; ix, 66). 

(4) The poetry. 

Pre-Islam is the golden age of the poetry of the 
saGlik, who seem to have preserved the best of the 
ancient poetic tradition. Besides the suspicions and 
doubts which are legitimately expressed concerning 
the authenticity of much of this material (Brahim 
Najar, Madjma‘ al-dhakira aw shu‘ara’ ‘abbasiyyiin man- 
siyyin, i, Tunis 1987, 47, 52-5, 66-8), serious problems 
of attribution are raised, but such is to be expected 
in dealing with archaic texts. Several parameters may 
be observed in the endeavour to decipher the diverse 
meanings of these poems. 

The apologetic parameter: this poetry is often 
presented as an intimate journal. Here the poet tells 
of his life with particular emphasis on his poverty; 
but this is a case of poverty overcome by virtue of 
his endurance, his courage and his determination; this 








insistence on his personal qualities allows him to deploy 
justificatory themes and to underline his beneficent 
pretensions. This aspect is crucial in the poetry of al- 
Shanfara [9.v.], of Ta’abatta Sharran and of ‘Urwa 
b. al-Ward (Diwan, 51-2, 67-70, 83). It is also a vigor- 
ous element in that of the Hudhalr sa‘aék (al-Sukkart, 
op. cit., 1, 315; al-A‘lam, iii, 1198-1204, 1231-2, Abu 
Sakhr). she 

The lyrical parameter: the swlik poet, more 
than any other, has succeeded in endowing his dis- 
course with sentimentality of the very highest order. 
The desert, its topography, its fauna and flora, have 
often been evoked by these poets. All of this is inte- 
grated into the theme of a journey, combining travel 
with a description of the desert and its toponymy and 
of the silence of the night; accompanied by members 
of his band, the poet attacks and loots. All of this is 
evoked with a passion seldom equalled in Arabic 
poetry. Having withdrawn to his markaba (“mountain 
refuge”) for the night, close to the sky and the stars, 
he lords it over nature (al-Sukkari, op. cit. ii, 571, 
v. 24-6; ‘Amr Dhu ’l-Kalb, iii, 1222-3; Aba Khirash; 
al-Shanfara; al-Kali, Amai, ii, 119; al-Bakri, op. cit., 
u, 393; ‘Amr b. Barraka, i, 316; ‘Abda b. al-Tabib, 
iti, 1012; Abi Khirdash). In these poems, weapons are 
likewise idealised. 

The therapeutic parameter: despite its pro- 
nounced lyrical aspect, an ambience of death usually 
dominates the verse of the khula@. Other taboo sub- 
jects are likewise addressed; these individuals break 
down all the barriers, setting ambushes, conducting 
raids, committing abductions. In most cases, they thor- 
oughly enjoy this behaviour. Dangers confronted and 
temporary triumphs give to these characters, who are 
currently outside the law, a sense of power, clearly 
visible in the work of all the sulak poets without 
exception. This is in fact an artificial power. This 
liminal zone is by its very nature precarious. Here, 
the transition fails, and is absent. Implacable death 
lies in wait. The transitory su‘lak is thus doomed to 
a period of expiration of greater or shorter length; 
he succumbs or delivers himself with pleasure to a 
violent death. The poetry here responds to a triple 
need: (i) the poet thumbs his nose at death, being 
thus better equipped to deal with it; (ii) the poem 
serves as a means of surmounting the difficulties which 
are bound to be faced in the course of this phase; 
and (iti) it also enables the poet to cleave to the group 
which has marginalised him. 

II. The mukhadramiin and Umayyad sa‘altk. 

The emergence of the new religion presented to 
the saG@lik an unexpected opportunity to improve their 
situation. According to Ibn Sa‘d (Yabakat, i, 278) the 
Prophet had promised to spare the lives of the brig- 
ands of Kinana and Muzayna in the region of Tihama 
on condition that they converted; furthermore, they 
were permitted to keep all the spoils hitherto amassed. 
The Kuran definitely prescribes severe punishment 
for brigands: crucifixion, death, amputation or banish- 
ment (v, 33-4). Among the sa@ltk who embraced Islam 
were Abii Khirash, al-Uhaymir al-Sa‘di, Djurayba b. 
al-Ashyam al-Fak‘asi, etc. 

After the death of the Prophet, a situation favourable 
to the sa‘@lzk came into being: with the Ridda and the 
major upheavals of the fina, the saGlik, in return for 
a share of the spoils, placed very valuable additional 
forces at the disposal of the belligerents (Kkizana, ii, 
156-61). At the time of the Battle of the Camel, two 
partisans of the assassinated caliph ‘Uthman, Hasaka 
b. ‘Attaéb al-Habati and Imran b. Fudayl al-Burdjumi 
(Tamim), had obtained the support of reinforcements 
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from saGlik al-‘Arab; after their defeat they withdrew, 
still accompanied by these troops, to Sidjistan and 
subsequently to Zalik. Even during the period of the 
great conquests, bands of sa‘@lik were fighting the 
Byzantines under the command of their own chief- 
tains (for example, ‘Abd Allah b. Sabra al-Hurashi, 
al-Hamasa, 239); among those who died for Islam at 
this time was Yazid b. al-Sikkil al-‘Ukayli, otherwise 
renowned as a camel-thief (al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 59). 
For the sa@lik of the mukhadramiin, camels were still 
the favourite form of booty. 

(1) The Umayyad period, the great age of 
sa‘laka. 

Under the Umayyads, the need to consolidate a 
properly structured central power and to guarantee 
freedom of movement on roads frequented by pil- 
grims and caravans, induced the caliphs of Damascus 
to treat with the utmost severity the gangs causing 
instability on these routes. Henceforward they were 
classed as Hiss, i.e. common thieves. This term seems 
to have been seldom used in Djahili poetry to denote 
these outlaws; at this time, and for a certain category 
of brigands, it replaced su‘lak (Djarir, Diwan, Cairo 
1354/1935, 90, v. 7, 126, v. 1; al-Hamdasa, 42, 769; 
al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 454, 1. 1; al-Aghdni, xi, 371, 
1. 5; Ibn Kutayba, Shwara’, 293, 1. 6, 448, 1. 9). For 
others, few in number, the old appellation survived. 

(i) The activity of these duds became intensified 
and diversified; furthermore, their number seems to 
have risen in comparison with the earlier period. 
Organised bands took the place of freelancers and 
controlled certain regions. Cases which could be cited 
include that of Abu ’l-Nashnash al-Nahshali and his 
band of outlaws (shudhdhadh al-‘Arab) who attacked 
caravans on the Damascus-Hidjaz route (al-Asma‘yyat, 
124; al-Hamasa, 156-7), that of al-Samhari b. Bishr 
al-‘Ukli (al-Bakri, Dhay! simt al-la’al’, 38) and those 
of Malik b. al-Rayb al-Mazini and of Djahdar b. 
Malik al-Hanafi who caused panic among travellers 
in the Hidjaz (al-Tabari, ii, 178; al-Aghdni, xix, 163); 
Tahman b. ‘Amr al-Kilabr (Diwan, 54) was active in 
Yamama; Shazzaz al-Dabbi pillaged sites in the neigh- 
bourhood of Basra, and Mukatil b. Rabah opposed 
the Taghlib in Djazira (al-Wahshiyat, 93). 

The nature of spoils was significantly diversified; 
these consisted primarily of the luggage of pilgrims, 
but also targeted were camel markets and communal 
pasturages such as those at Nahik in the outskirts of 
Basra. Al-Uhaymir al-Sa‘di deserves special mention. 
Alongside verses in which he boasts of his acts of 
depredation against herds of livestock, he is the first 
of the outlaw poets to evoke his assaults on merchants 
(al-tudjdjar). Accompanied by his gang, he plundered 
stocks of silk (6azz) in ‘Irak, and items of streaked silk 
originating from Yemen (matarif [al-Wahshiyat, 34; al- 
Kali, Amaf, i, 48; al-Bakri, Simf, 1961]); luxury articles, 
perfumes (Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uydn, 181-2) and leatherwork 
are also mentioned. 

(ii) The state authorities pursued policies of repres- 
sion. Systematically hunted, these men disappeared, 
going into hiding in the remotest corners of the realm. 
Although their clans rejected them, the system of shal‘ 
no longer applied. The governors of the time refused 
to absolve the clan of its responsibilities even after 
repudiation; considerable pressure was applied on the 
collective group to hand over the outlaw, or induce 
him to surrender himself. Among the khula‘a’ handed 
over by their own kinsmen the following are men- 
tioned: Ibrahim b. Hani b. Muslim b. Kays alias 
Ya‘la al-Azdi, ‘Ubayd b. Ayyib al-‘Anbari, Mas‘id 
b. Kharasha al-Tamimi and al-Kattal al-Kilabi. 





(iii) Certain outlaws were known as al-sa‘alik al- 
fultak. In the texts of the time, the fatk was an 
indomitable man, refusing to submit to the wielders 
of power (fatk la yu'ti al-umara’ ta‘a [al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, v, 290]). Members of this group were opposed 
to the authorities and mounted armed resistance to 
them, not solely for the sake of financial profit. 
Undoubtedly, in the course of these struggles they 
were induced to commit acts of banditry, but neither 
the texts nor those in power seem to have regarded 
them accordingly. On the contrary, they were admired: 
the most illustrious name is that of ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
al-Hurr al-Dju‘fi, the most famous of all Arab heroes 
according to al-Djahiz. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hadjdjadj of 
the Kays ‘Aylan was considered one of the finest war- 
riors of Mudar; he is said to have shown great courage, 
whether in his capacity as a member of the sa@lik 
al-‘Arab or when participating in rebellions (kana shudja“” 
sulk” min sa‘altk al-‘Arab mutasari ila al-fitani [Aghani, 
xiii, 158; Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar, Haydarabad 1361/ 
1942, 231]). Finally, Abi Djilda al-Yashkuri, who had 
taken part in the revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath [¢.v.], earned 
the same title (al-Nahshali, op. ci, 126). What is strik- 
ing about these three saGlik is the respect which they 
seem to have enjoyed on the part of the wielders of 
power. 

(2) The poetry of the Umayyad sa‘alik. 

This is as rich in diverse resonances and as per- 
sonal as that of their pre-Islamic forebears. It appears 
in the form of short fragments and constitutes an 
emotional and artistic response to a situation confront- 
ing the brigand-poet. The poetry is less cultivated and 
its poetic language is clear and transparent. The su‘lik 
uses it in order to stay alive, or to avoid captivity 
and torture, and therefore his poetic discourse needs 
to be easily comprehensible. Furthermore, this body 
of work is firmly rooted in space by means of inten- 
sive use of names of places and of water-sources, and 
evocation of the precise details (fauna and flora) which 
characterise a given environment. 

The apologetic parameter. In this context, 
the poets stress their poverty as a justification for 
banditry. It might be wondered whether this is not 
rather a case of creative poverty, since the literary 
treatment of the issue is identical to that previously 
expressed by their Djahilt predecessors. The Umayyad 
saGik, in their celebration of their tenacity and deter- 
mination, are simply continuing an established tradi- 
tion, although two original themes emerge within this 
framework: their refusal to bow in the face of offi- 
cial repression (al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 118; al-Hamasa, 
30-3, 325-6, 326-7, Sa‘d b. Nashib declares his deter- 
mination to continue in his way after the demolition 
of his home) and of the torture inflicted in prisons 
(al-Tabari, ii, 771; al-Kattal al-Kilabi, 75-7). Hence- 
forward, themes of captivity occupy a significant place 
in the discourse of the brigand-poets. The 22-verse 
poem of Djahdar b. Mu‘awiya al-‘Ukli on his imprison- 
ment brings together in a single text the entire range 
of humiliating punishments reserved for captives, but 
nothing lessens his determination to pursue his career 
as an outlaw (al-Kali, Amaii, i, 281-2). 

The lyrical parameter. The desert takes on an 
ambivalent aspect. In the work of some poets, it is 
described as a dreadful place infested with injurious 
creatures (i.e. a treatment identical to that attested in 
the previous era); others insist on the irresistible appeal 
of its vast spaces. Thus al-Kattal al-Kilabi sings of 
the romantic space of the ‘Amaya, the protectress and 
mother of fugitives (umm ull tarid); in this interminable 
expanse, mounted on his camel, he enjoys a liberty 
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which nothing and nobody can shackle (al-Kattal 
al-Kilabi, 45). 

Whether fugitives or captives, these people have 
memories of a place and its inhabitants, and of a 
time, the past. This territorial nostalgia (al-hanin ila 
al-awtin) represents the most important contribution 
of the mukhadramiin and Umayyad sa@ltk to the poetry 
of the period (see A. Arazi, al-Hanin ila al-awtdn entre 
la Djahiliya et Islam, in ZDMG, cxliii [1993], 300-3). 
This nostalgia is all-consuming and ever-present. Ya‘la 
b. Muslim al-Azdi, Yazid b. al-Tathriyya, Darradj b. 
Zur‘a al-Kalbi, Djahdar b. Mu‘awiya al-‘Uki, al- 
Khatim al-‘Ukli and ‘Utarid b. Karran pine for the 
urban landscapes and enchanted suburban sites of 
their youth. Furthermore, this parameter has given to 
Arab culture the martyr of hanin, Malik b. al-Rayb 
al-Mazini, who died at Tabasan devastated by state- 
lessness, the memory of the abandoned hearth, of lost 
loves and the beloved city of Basra. 

The therapeutic parameter. This disappears 
almost completely from the verses of post-Muslim 
saakk. The phenomenon of rejection (kAal‘) having 
become inoperative as a result of official Umayyad 
policy, the liminal phase itself is rendered obsolete. 
All is reduced to lamentation and recrimination against 
the clan which has surrendered them to the agents 
of authority. The tribe has failed them (al-Kattal al- 
Kilabi, 39, 55, 85; al-Aghani, xxi, Leiden 1305/1888, 
19-25, al-Samhari al-‘Ukli). 

IV. Sa‘altk in the ‘Abbasid era. 

(1) Sa‘laka as a sociological phenomenon. 

New activities gave different connotations to the 
term sulk. Researchers have established equivalences 
between sa‘alik, fityan, shuttdr, ‘ayyariin [see ‘avYAR] and 
mukaddiin [see MUKADDT]; and hitherto unknown syn- 
onyms also came into existence, such as zawdakil [q.v.]. 
This sudden proliferation of terms denotes a complex 
reality which is not always easy to disentangle. 

In 132/750, Ibn Hubayra, besieged for several 
months in Wasit, saw his supporters gradually dwin- 
dling in number; in the end, according to a tradition 
attributed to Abu ’I-Sari and quoted by al-Tabari, 
only the sa‘@lik and the fityan remained loyal (al-Tabari, 
iii, 66). This association of the two terms, which is 
in any case unique, seems somewhat enigmatic; it 
could signify either equivalence or divergence. The 
text suggests that what is involved here is the rabble 
which remained following the disengagement of war- 
riors from the Kaysiyya and the Yamaniyya. On the 
other hand, texts of the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th centuries 
avoid mention of the sa‘Gltk, ‘ayyariin and shuttar to- 
gether. The latter two have nothing in common with 
the sa‘@kk, being urban or suburban troublemakers; 
there is no question of any kind of equivalence between 
them, in spite of certain resemblances in matters of 
detail, such as a shared appetite for plunder and 
armed robbery. 

Important texts containing precise details on the 
diverse activities of the sa@zk feature in various 
chronicles. 

At the time of the civil war between al-Amin and 
Ma’miin, reinforcements comprising Bedouin of the 
desert (arab al-bawadi), some sa‘Gltk al-Djibal and hetero- 
geneous elements joined the army of ‘AIT b. ‘Isa b. 
Mahan (al-Tabari, iii, 798). The same sa@ltk al-Djabal 
(var. of Djibal) are encountered again in a khabar on 
the armies which assembled in 213/828-9 to put down 
the insurrection of Babak (al-Azdi, Ta’rikh al-Mawsil, 
386); a third instance of this expression will be analysed 
below. The mention of Djibal is very instructive. In 
the early years of the ‘Abbasid régime, this region 








was swarming with sak, who succeeded eventually 
in controlling the entire region as well as Sisar [q.v.], 
the provincial capital. According to al-Baladhuri, in 
the reign of al-Mahdi it became necessary to send a 
powerful army (Gaysh ‘azim) to the place under the 
command of two persons of the very highest impor- 
tance since they were mawla Amir al-Mu’minin, they 
were charged with the task of constructing a fortified 
town for the accommodation of livestock, herdsmen 
and soldiers. The enterprise seems to have lasted some 
time; after the destruction of Sisar by the sa‘@lik, the 
caliph sent in a permanent garrison of 1,000 men 
commanded by Khakan al-khddim (Futitih, 310-1; al- 
Hamadhani, Mukhtasar K. al-Buldin, 239-40). 

Numerous concordant indications (al-Mas‘tdi, a/- 
Tanbih wa ‘l-ishraf, 361-2; idem, Muriidj, ed. Pellat, 
§ 2683; al-Tabari, iii, 1677-8; al-Azdi, Ta’rikh, 34, 345, 
385; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat al-shu‘ara’ al-muhdathin, 
Cairo 1956, 177) confirm the impression that this 
term denoted quasi-military units composed of Arabs 
who invested a province, established themselves there 
and practised brigandage on a major scale, and with 
such success that garrisons of regular troops were 
unable to dislodge them. At times of civil war or 
armed struggle, their services were sought; they took 
part in operations in a mercenary capacity. On conclu- 
sion of these operations, they were expected to return 
to their homes. 

In his homily, the mukaddi Khalid b. Yazid takes 
pride in the fact that at one time in his life, he had 
been a member of the sa@ik al-Djibal and of the 
zawakil al-Sham. The two terms seem to be equiva- 
lents; in fact, in both cases it is a reference to sea- 
soned Arab forces playing a dual role as mercenaries 
and brigands (an equivalence accepted by D. Ayalon, 
The military reforms of Caliph al-Mu‘tasim; their background 
and consequences, 13-20, especially n. 32, at p. 18, m 
Islam and the Abode of War, Variorum, London 1994). 

(2) Literary activity. 

This disappears almost completely. New activities, 
the cessation of persecution and imprisonment and 
the acceptance of these people into respectable so- 
ciety seem to have dried up the wells of their inspi- 
ration. Only one poet is cited for this period, Bakr 
b. al-Nattah (d. 211/826-7); a single verse expresses 
some vague notions about the ideals of the outlaw 
(al-Aghani, xix, 107), about the need to seize what one 
needs rather than be reduced to the status of a beggar. 
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AL-SU‘LUKI, the name of a family of influ- 
ential legists in 4th-5th/10th-1]1th-century Nishapir. 

1. Abi Sahl Muhammad b. Sulayman b. Muham- 
mad b. Hirin b. ‘Isa b. Ibrahim b. Bishr al-Hanaft 
(nasab™) al-‘Idjli, al-Imam al-Ustadh. A Shafi‘i legist 
during Shafi‘ism’s formative period, al-Su‘luki was 
born in Isfahan in 296/908 and studied there with 
his father. He first “audited” Aadith at the age of 9. 
After studying Aadith with his father, he travelled to 
Basra in 320/932. At this time, from an account in 
the Bahr al-muhit (i, 150), it seems he must have met 
and associated with the theologian Abu ’I-Hasan al- 
Ash‘ari [9.v.]. Since Abi Ishak al-Marwazi praised his 
merits in his madjlis, and since Ibn Khallikan says 
that Abi Sahl was al-Marwazi’s student, it appears 
that Aba Sahl must have gone also to Baghdad. 
Thereafter, he went to Isfahan, where he taught, and 
studied fikh. At some point, according to al-Sam‘ani 
(in al-Nawawi, 242), he also toured Khurasan, study- 
ing with various prominent figures there. He returned 
to Nishapir at the death of his uncle Abu ’l-Tayyib 
Ahmad—himself a prominent legist—in 337/948-9. 
There he spent the rest of his life until his death on 
15 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 369/2 June 980. 

Aba Sahl was acclaimed as the intellectual leader 
of Nishapir throughout his life there. He taught fikh 
and kaldm sequentially on days appointed for the topic. 
He refused, however, to teach fadith until 365/975-6. 
He was also a poet of note (al-Tha‘alibi, iv, 483-4). 











He defended the doctrine of the “vision of God” 
(néyat Allah) using “intellectualist” (‘akz) arguments, 
namely that one yearns to see God, and yearning 
implies the possibility of achievement (al-Subki, iii, 
172). His memory is praised by al-Marwazt, al-Kaffal 
al-Shashi, Abi Bakr al-Sayrafi, and other formative 
figures in speculative Shafi‘ism. He seems also to have 
been part of the nascent Siff movement. He was an 
associate of the Siifis al-Shibli [g.v.] and Aba ‘Alt al- 
Thakafi. He is mentioned by Abu ’I-Kasim al-Kushayri 
[g.v.] as an associate of al-Sulami [g.v.], who reports 
a story of Abi Sahl’s having worn a woman’s gar- 
ment after he gave his only gubba to a poor man 
during the winter. When summoned to ride out in 
welcome to some dignitaries, the commander of the 
army was affronted by Abi Sahl’s wearing of women’s 
dress. The measure of his asceticism may be seen in 
his declaration to al-Sulami (al-Subki, iii, 170) “I have 
never made a contract, I never had a lock or key, I 
never pocketed gold or silver at all.” He seems firmly 
to have believed in a hierarchy of master and teacher; 
al-Sulami reports that when al-Sulami one day asked 
Abia Sahl, “Why? (li-ma)” he retorted, “Haven’t you 
learned that anyone who asks his professor ‘why?’ 
will never succeed?” (al-Subki, iii, 171). He also said 
“the disobedience to parents is effaced in forgiveness; 
nothing effaces recalcitrance to professors.” Most biog- 
raphies seem to be dependent on that of al-Hakim 
al-Nisabiri [4.v.]. The most complete biography is in 
al-Subki (iii, 167, no. 138). 

2. Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Su‘luki, Sahl b. Abr Sahl 
Muhammad. He succeeded to leadership in Shafi‘t 
circles in Nishapir after his father’s death. He seems 
to have been both less accomplished and more promi- 
nent than his father. It appears that his legal posi- 
tions are never subsequently cited, but in his time he 
was not merely muffi of Nishaptr, but was addressed 
as “Imam”, a title which he accepted. It was said 
also that he “gathered together leadership of this world 
and the next” (Ibn Khallikan, s.v.). His death date is 
disputed; Muharram 387/January-February 997 and 
early in 402/1011, Radjab 404/January 1014 are both 
cited. 
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SUMANAT, the spelling in the Indo-Muslim 

sources for the ancient Indian town of SomNATH, 
properly Somanatha “lord of soma” (the hallucino- 
genic drink of the early Indo-Iranians), referring to 
Siva (Shiva), and, by extension, “lord of the moon”. 
It is now an ancient ruined town on the southwest- 
ern coast of the Kathiawar peninsula of western India, 
in what was the older Indo-Muslim sultanate of 
Gudjarat [¢.v.]. 

Recent excavations have revealed settlement there 
dating back to 1500 B.C., and Somnath plays a part 
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in the story of the death of Krsna (Krishna) in the 
Mahabharata. In the 8th century A.D. Somnath was 
ruled by the Cavada Radjputs, vassals of the Caw- 
lukyas. Its fame in Islamic history arises from the 
famous attack on its temple, mounted from Multan, 
by Mahmid of Ghazna [g.2.] in 416-17/1015-16. The 
sultan desecrated the shrine and destroyed its idol, 
pieces of which were reputedly sent to Mecca and 
Medina to be trodden underfoot by the true believ- 
ers; the whole event vastly enhanced Mahmiid’s repu- 
tation in Islam as the hammer of infidels. This was 
nevertheless essentially a plunder raid, and Kathiawar 
reverted to Hindu control in the persons of the Vadja 
Radjputs. In 697/1298, in the reign of the Dihli Sul- 
tan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khaldji, the shrine was again sacked 
by the commander Ulugh Beg, but only came under 
prolonged Muslim control in 875/1470 when the sul- 
tan of Gudjarat, Mahmid I, conquered Djunagarh 
or Girnar from its Radja [see MAHMUD I, SAYF AL-DIN, 
BEGARHA]. It was eventually conquered by the Naw- 
wabs of Djunagarh, and in British Indian times it fell 
within their princely state. 

The modern port of Patan-Somnath or Somnath- 
Patan (lat. 20° 58' N., long. 70° 28' E.), on the old 
town site, is in Junagadh District of the Gujarat State 
in the Indian Union, and in 1971 had a population 
of 64,618, but it is now overshadowed by the adja- 
cent port of Veraval. 
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Sir T.W. Haig, in Camb. hist. of India, iii, 23-6, 

M. Nazim, The life and times of Sultan Mahmiid of 

Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 115-21, 208-24; Moham- 

mad Habib, Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin®, Delhi 1952, 
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SUMANTYYA, the name given to the Bud- 
dhists by several Muslim authors. In this survey, first 
the Arabic word will be examined, then the doctrines 
of the sumaniyya according to Muslims will be dis- 
cussed, and finally the Buddhist heritage in Persia and 
references to Buddhists in Muslim writings will be 
presented. 

The Arabic word is here given in its usual vocal- 
isation, though it sometimes appears as samaniyya, and 
this is based on the information spelt out literally by 
al-Djawhari, Sehah, Balak 1282/1865, ii, 283, and 
cited by Ibn Manziir (LA, xiii, 220a). It is now gen- 
erally acknowledged that the first origins of this term 
are to be found in Sanskrit ssamana, which with some 
phonetic modification has come to mean a Buddhist 
monk in the languages of Central Asia (particularly 
in Sogdian); it is from there that it passed into Arabic. 

To all appearances it is the same word which in 
its form Lapyovator is found previously in Hellenistic 
Greek (Alexander Polyhistor, Porphyry) and as sSaman 
at the end of the 3rd century in the Middle Persian 
inscription of Ka‘ba-yi Zardusht (Gignoux, 46, 69). 
However, “shamanism”, despite the homonymy, is 
derived from the Tungus word saman/saman, which 
certainly does not come from an Indian language 
and has nothing to do with the sumanipya. 

Several doctrines have been attributed to the 
sumantyya by the mutakallimiin, some of which are very 
vague. It was said that they were idolaters and that 
they believed the world was eternal. Moreover, they 
were accused of professing transmigration (tandsukh). 
In this connection, al-Makdisi has two passages of 
great interest but which in reality describe a belief 
that is common to all Indians and not one distinctive 
of the sumaniyya. These last al-Maturidi credits with 
a very remarkable theory, inasmuch as they claimed 
to know that the whole earth “is hurtling indefinitely 








into the void” (Gimaret). Al-Nazz4m is said to have 
objected to this theory when he observed that if a 
pebble is dropped it falls to the ground; but the earth 
is in contrast much heavier than a pebble and there- 
fore it would fall faster than a pebble. The conclu- 
sion is that such a pebble would never be able to 
catch up with the earth if it really were falling. 

However, Muslim theologians regularly associate the 
name sumaniyya with another thesis, which concerns a 
scepticism which “limits certain knowledge to per- 
ceptible knowledge”. This is the general attitude but 
it is in fact presented in different ways. Sometimes it 
comes within the scope of a debate about our knowl- 
edge of God and sets out the controversy between 
Djahm b. Safwan [9.v.] and the sumaniyya according 
to two accounts with diverging purposes. On other 
occasions it takes on a universal value but compris- 
ing two variants, the second of which seems to be a 
dialectical refinement of the first. The first takes its 
support from given facts derived only from the five 
senses and is said to deny the probative power of 
information (akbar), including the khabar mutawatir. 
The second variant, which became a recognised sub- 
ject of refutation by the Ash‘aris, essentially sees in 
the scepticism of the sumaniyya the systematic denial 
of the value of speculative reasoning (nazar) and infer- 
ence (istidial). Any conclusion from a careful study of 
these bookish discussions is invariably restrictive. Like 
the doctrines of the barahima which were contrasted 
with them, the doctrines of the sumaniyya which the 
theologians note are most often fictitious. The presump- 
tions made about their proponents serve to give more 
substance and more shame to the positions rebutted 
by the mutakallimiin, or at least by some of them. 

Any traces of Buddhism within Muslim culture must 
be sought elsewhere. The expansion of Buddhism 
towards the north-west of India is an acknowledged 
fact but its extent has not always been recognised. 
Modern archaeological discoveries and recent studies 
of toponyms in Zabulistin, Transoxiana and Khura- 
san now seem to show clearly that Buddhism “largely 
embraced the eastern half of the Iranian world, even 
if it is improbable that it was ever the exclusive religion 
there” (A.S. Melikian-Chirvani, in Le Monde iranien et 
UIslam, iii [Paris 1976], 3). This Buddhist presence, 
which varied in intensity with place and time, lasted 
for about a thousand years, from the 2nd century 
B.C. to the 8th century. From the end of the 3rd 
century it dwindled in the face of the vigorous influ- 
ence of Mazdaism, the state religion of the Sasanids, 
at the very time when Indian Buddhism was progres- 
sively losing its impetus under the Gupta dynasty. 
This double evolution explains why the Muslim em- 
pire was able to eliminate the Buddhist religion rapidly 
from its territory, and why Muslims had hardly any 
contact with it in India. But the Eastern Iranian world 
had been experiencing a long permeation of Buddhism 
which could not disappear so easily. The accepted 
ideals and established literary and plastic aspects of 
Buddhist art were for centuries incorporated into the 
poetry and arts of Islamic Persia. 

Even the name dof that was given to the “idol” of 
the poet, by which is meant the object of his affec- 
tion, the “moon-face” (mahrity) which describes him, 
his physical type in pictorial art, many other recur- 
ring details as well as the compassionate sentiment 
which penetrates the epic of Firdawsi, can have no 
other origin. The Persian word nawbahar, from Sanskrit 
nava-vihara, “the new monastery”, is still today the name 
of several villages in the region of Nishapir, but it 
has chiefly remained associated with the memory of 
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the great monastery of Balkh, destroyed by the Muslims 
in 42/663. Its superior had as his descendants the 
Barmecides [see AL-BARAMIKA and NAW BAHAR]. 

The last monastic sites at Bamiyan [9.v.], right in 
the centre of present-day Afghanistan, were devasted 
as late as 257/871 and the two enormous faceless 
rock Buddhas, 53 m and 35 m high, continue to call 
on men silently to go beyond all external scrutiny. 

The paucity of references and imprecision in 
Muslim writing on the subject of Buddhism can be 
explained from what has been mentioned previously. 
Yet they should not be the subjects of undue criti- 
cism, Leaving aside the theologians and their con- 
ceptual plots, genuine scholars were hindered by the 
proper name Bidhasf (a corruption of the original 
Sanskrit bodhisatwa). Al-Mas‘idi (Murii@, §§ 535, 1371) 
and Ibn al-Nadim confused it with the Buddha, and 
several scholars annoyingly linked it with the so-called 
Sabaeans [see aL-sABra]. But the majority (included 
in Muriidj, §§ 1371, 1375) described the geographi- 
cal area of Buddhism very correctly, and the person 
of the Buddha (a/-Budd) is clearly recognised by sev- 
eral as the founder of the Buddhists or the sumaniya 
[see BuDD]. 

Nevertheless, only two authors made any connec- 
tion with Buddhism which even begins to resemble 
actual and doctrinal reality. One of these was al- 
Shahrastani. He very clearly distinguishes the previ- 
ous Buddhas, the historical Buddha and the boddhisativa. 
Then he gives the list of ten sins enumerated by the 
Buddhist tradition, and then the list (a little Islamicised) 
of the ten types of virtuous behaviour which should 
be acquired. 

For his part, Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, in his Djami‘ 
al-tawarikh, has on the subject a whole section of about 
thirty pages preserved in Persian and also in Arabic, 
and for this he went to one of the best sources, that 
of a Buddhist scholar who, thanks to the unprece- 
dented situation prevailing there at the end of the 
7th/13th century, came to Iran. The paths of Bud- 
dhism and Islam crossed again for several decades 
during the Mongol domination of Persia [see ILKHANS 
and BakHsHI]. For the extraordinary fortunes of a Bud- 
dhist theme, including its ups and downs in several 
Arabic versions and several different languages, see 
BILAWHAR WA-YUDASAF (= Bidhasaf). 
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SUMATRA, after Borneo [g.v.] the second 
largest island of the Malay Archipelago and 
the westernmost island (area 473,606 km?/ 
182,859 sq. miles). 

In pre-Islamic times, the kingdoms in Sumatra were 
strongly Hinduised in culture and religion (Buddhism 
and Sivaist Brahmanism). Islam had appeared in 
Sumatra by the end of the 14th century, since Marco 
Polo in 1292 mentions the northern Sumatran ports 
of Perlak (as Ferlec), Samudra (from which the name 
Sumatra probably derives; Marco calls the island “Java 
the Lesser”) and Lambri, and he says that Muslim 
merchants had implanted the faith at Perlak (Yule- 
Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, London 1903, ii, 
284 ff.). These merchants doubtless traded from 
Malacca [9.v.] in the Malay peninsula, the first great 
Muslim city-state of the region. Thereafter, Islam 
spread, especially under the impetus from the 16th 
century onwards from the kingdom of Aceh or Atjéh 
at the northwestern tip of Sumatra. 

Hence see for the subsequent history of Sumatra, 
ATJEH; INDONESIA. V; MINANGKABAU; and see also sUMA- 
TRA in ET, (Ep.) 

AL-SUMAYL b. Hatim b. Shamir b. Dhi 
*1-Djawshan al-Kilabi, lieutenant and confiden- 
tial adviser to the last governor of al- 
Andalus before the establishment of the Umayyad 
dynasty, Yisuf al-Fihri (129-38/746-56 [9.v.]). Al- 
Sumayl is presented by the sources as chief of the 
Mudar Kays faction, openly opposed to the Yemenis, 
in a confrontation which seems to be an accurate re- 
flection of events in the East (see Patricia Crone, Were 
the Qays and Yemen of the Umayyad period political parties? 
in Jsl., kxxi/] [1994], 1-57). However, as will be shown, 
circumstances in al-Andalus were very different and 
it does not seem that tribal differences played such 
an important role; indeed, al-Sumayl is seen at one 
moment supporting the exercise of government by a 
Yemeni and at another moment one of his fellow- 
tribesmen. 

Al-Sumayl was the direct descendant, probably the 
grandson, of Shamir b. Dhi *l-Djawshan, one of the 
killers of al-Husayn b. ‘Alt [g.v.] at Karbala’ in 61/680. 
His family was obliged to flee Kifa, its town of ori- 
gin, and to settle in Kinnasrin. He joined the expe- 
ditionary force sent, under the command of Kulthim 
b. ‘Iyad [9.v.] to suppress disorder instigated by Berbers 
in North Africa. The survivors of the defeat suffered 
at Oued Sebou (Wadi Sabi) in 123/741 succeeded, 
under the leadership of Kulthiim’s nephew, Baldj b. 
Bishr, in reaching al-Andalus. Among these al-Sumayl 
established himself, with his djund of Kinnasrin, in the 
region of Jaen (Djayyan), and more specifically in the 
locality of Jodar (Shawdhar). 

Shortly after, during the governorship of Abu ’l- 
Khattar al-Kalbi [g.v.], al-Sumayl took over the leader- 
ship of those opposing the policies of the wali, and 
the latter was defeated at the battle of Guadalete 
(Wadi Lakka) in 127/745, by an army composed of 
both Mudar and Yemen. For reasons of his own, 
which remain unclear, al-Sumayl deemed it inappro- 
priate to take power personally, leaving this to the 
Yemeni Thawaba b. Salama al-Djudhami. But Tha- 
waba died soon afterwards, and al-Sumayl engineered 
the appointment of a Fihri, Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
who definitively defeated Abu ’l-Khattar at the bat- 
tle of Secunda (130/747 [see sHaxuNDa]) and retained 
nominal power, with al-Sumayl as his lieutenant and 
counsellor. Two years later, Ytsuf sent al-Sumayl to 
Saragossa (Sarakusta) to govern the Thaghr or Frontier. 
This decision was not welcomed with alacrity by al- 
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Sumayl, representing as it did a form of disguised 
exile, but he accepted it without demur. 

During al-Sumayl’s residence at Saragossa, two 
Mudaris (non-Kaysis), ‘Amir b. ‘Amr al-‘Abdart and 
al-Hubab b. Rawaha al-Zuhri, rebelled and laid siege 
to the city, placing him in an almost desperate situ- 
ation. He appealed to Yisuf for assistance, but the 
latter being unable, or unwilling, to provide it, he had 
recourse to the Arabs of his own djund of Kinnasrin 
and of the neighbouring one of Damascus. Although 
there was not total unanimity between them, they 
succeeded in mustering a contingent of some 400 
horsemen, including around thirty Umayyad clients. 
More warriors joined them on the way and, on their 
approach, the rebels raised the siege of Saragossa, 
leaving al-Sumayl to join forces with those who had 
come to his rescue, with whom he returned towards 
Cordova. On the way, the Umayyad clients informed 
al-Sumayl of the intention of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Mu‘awiya [g.v.] to travel through al-Andalus and 
appealed for his support, but he asked for time to 
consider. 

The following spring (137/755), Ytsuf and al-Sumayl 
organised a campaign against the rebels of Saragossa, 
who had taken control of the city on al-Sumayl’s 
departure. At the approach of the army, the inhabi- 
tants handed over the two leading insurgents, who 
were later to be executed. But this campaign was also 
the occasion of a more significant development: the 
Umayyads once again raised with al-Sumayl the ques- 
tion of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya; having initially 
indicated his agreement, he reconsidered and informed 
them that at the most he would allow the Umayyad 
to establish himself in al-Andalus as a privileged exile, 
but without any access whatsoever to power. Soon 
afterwards, during the return of the victorious army, 
came news of the landing of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Mu‘awiya. Although al-Sumayl was in favour of a 
rapid reaction, giving the Umayyad no time to con- 
solidate his strength, the fatigue of the troops per- 
suaded Yusuf to withdraw to Cordova, whence he 
sent a delegation to ‘Abd al-Rahman, with presents 
and an offer of matrimonial alliance. 

But confrontation was inevitable. The Umayyad 
claimant and his supporters would settle for nothing 
less than absolute power. Taking advantage of the 
winter, which prevented Yisuf and al-Sumayl from 
attacking them, they built up their army and obtained 
pledges of allegiance from numerous local chieftains. 
In the spring the two armies met near Cordova and 
the battle ended with the triumph of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Mu‘awiya (10 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 138/14 May 756) 
and the flight of Yisuf and of al-Sumayl. Some months 
later, in the village of Armilla near Granada, Yisuf 
and al-Sumayl surrendered to ‘Abd al-Rahman on 
condition that their lives and their property be guar- 
anteed. They established themselves in Cordova, but 
intrigues on the part of Yiisuf’s supporters induced 
him to make a further attempt to regain power, which 
led finally to his death. Although al-Sumayl was totally 
uninvolved in the rebellion, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n seized 
the opportunity to be rid of him and confined him 
to prison where he died soon after (142/759), offi- 
cially as a result of excessive consumption of alcohol; 
there was widespread suspicion that he had been stran- 
gled on the orders of the sovereign. 
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97, in addition to other sources for the history of 
the period, such as Ibn al-Kitiyya, Ta’rikh [futah 
al-Andalus, Ybn al-Athir, al-Kamil, Dhikr bilad al- 
Andalus, etc. Biographies of him are included in the 
registers compiled by Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulla al- 
siyara’, ed. H. Mu’nis, i, 67-8, and Ibn al-Khatib, 
al-Ihata, ed. M.‘A. ‘Inan, iii, 345-9. 

2. Studies. Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d’Espagne, 
remains useful for its detailed account of events. 
Other general works: Levi-Provengal, Hist. Espagne 
musulmane;, P. Chalmeta, Invastén e islamizacién, Madrid 
1994, 335-48. On the influence of the tribal ele- 
ment, there are divergent opinions on the part of 
P. Guichard, Structures sociales “orientales” et “occtden- 
tales” dans U’Espagne musulmane, Paris-The Hague 1977 
(Sp. version Al-Andalus. Estructura antropolégua de una 
sociedad islémica en Occidente, Barcelona 1976), and 
M. Cruz Hernandez, La estructura social del periodo 
de ocupacién islémica, in Awrdg, ii (1979), 25-43. 
Analysis of the most important sources in E. Man- 
zano, La rebelién del afio 754 en la Marca Superior, in 
Studia Historica—Historia Medieval, iv (1986), 185-203. 

a (L. Motina) 

SUMAYSAT, a mediaeval Islamic town of 
upper al-Djazira, classical Samosata, Ottoman Samsat, 
modern Turkish Samsat in the a or province of 
Adyyaman (lat. 37° 30' N., long. 38° 32' E,). 

Not to be confused with Shimshiat [g.v.] (Arsamosata) 
further up the river to the north-east, it lies on the 
right bank of the Euphrates’ northwards bend at an 
important crossing of the north-south route to Edessa 
or Urfa, 50 km/30 miles to the south of Sumaysat, 
and the east-west one from Mardin. It may have had 
a bridge over the river in Antiquity, and the present 
village preserves Roman vestiges at least in the city 
walls. It was taken by ‘Iyad b. Ghanm in 18-19/639- 
40 (al-Baladhuri, Futih, 179-80; a variant account 
attributes this to Abi: Miisa al-Ash‘ari), but was there- 
after often endangered by Byzantine raids, e.g. in 
242/856 and 245/859 (al-Tabari, iii, 1434, 1447). At 
the time of the ‘Abb4sid revolution, it was at first 
defended for the Umayyads by Ishak b. Muslim 
al-“Ukayli. Under the early ‘Abbasids, its inhabitants 
were amongst those implanted at the newly-founded 
al-Hadath [9.v.] in 169/785-6 (see C.E. Bosworth, The 
city of Tarsus and the Arab-Byzantine frontiers in early and 
middle ‘Abbasid times, in Omens, xxxiii [1992], 272 ff). 
Byzantine attacks intensified in later ‘Abbasid and 
Hamdanid times until in 347/958 it was finally 
conquered by John Tzimisces (see Honigmann, Die 
Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen Reiches, 78, 81). It became 
an episcopal see and residence of the Greek Proto- 
Spatharios of the Euphrates towns, and it was from 


| there that Byzantine forces recaptured Edessa in 1031 


(see J.B. Segal, Edessa, the “Blessed City” Oxford 1970, 
217-18). Briefly in Saldjik possession, it was then held 
by Armenians and was a fief of Joscelin de Courtenay’s 
in the County of Edessa. Regained by the Artukids, 
it was seized once more from the Greeks in 546/1151 
by the Rim Saldjiks and then passed under Nur 
al-Din Zangi’s control followed by that of Salah 
al-Din. It remained a bishop’s seat at least until the 
end of the 12th century (see J.M. Fiey, Pour un Oriens 
Chnistianus Novus, Beirut 1993, 263), and Yakit still 
mentions an Armenian quarter (see his Buldan, ed. 
Beirut, iii, 258). But without its border function, it 
sank into insignificance by Ottoman times and became 
little more than a village. At the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, Cuinet estimated its population as 800 (La Turquie 
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d’Asie, ii, 379). After 1920 the Armenian element dis- 
appeared and the population is now largely Kurdish. 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Le Strange, The lands of the Eastem Caliphate, 

108; Caetani, Annali, iv, 43; R. Grousset, Hist. de 

VArméme, Paris 1947, 493; Canard, H’amdanides, 280; 

Fikret Isiltan, Urfa bélgesi tarihi, Istanbul 1960, 66- 

88; Elisséeff, Nir al-Din, Damascus 1967, I, 140-1, 

161-3, 456; F.M. Donner, The early Islamic conquests, 

Princeton 1982, index; Yurt Anstklopedisi, i, Istanbul 

1981, 207, 223, 239. (C.P. Haase) 

AL-SUMAYSATI [see at-sHIMsHATI]. 

SUMERA or SUMRA, the name of a Radjpit 
tribe of Lower Sind in mediaeval Islamic times. 
Their origins are shrouded in mystery, but they are 
first mentioned in Muslim historians’ account of Mah- 
mid of Ghazna’s return from his attack on Somnath 
in 416/1026 [see sOMANAT]. For the next three cen- 
turies, they were the leading power in Lower Sind, 
but in the 8th/14th century their domination was 
challenged by the rival tribe of the Sammas [¢.v.]. 
Despite attempts by the Tughlukid Sultan of Dihll, 
Firaiz Shah (III), to aid the Sumerds, the Sammas 
finally emerged triumphant over their rivals in 752/ 
1351. The early Sumeras may have been affected by 
the Isma‘ilism current in early Islamic Sind, but they 
do not seem to have been strong Muslims, if Muslims 
at all, and have left no monuments behind. 

Bibliography: M. Habib and K.A. Nizami (eds.), 

A comprehensive history of India. V. The Dethi Sultanate 

(A.D. 1206-1526), Delhi etc. 1970, 1118-23. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

SUMM, Samm (a.), poison, venom, pl. sumiim, 
adj. sémm, poisonous; Pers. zahr. Al-samm or al-sémma 
was also a term for “death”. 

Sources of poison included bites or stings of ven- 
omous creatures, especially vipers and scorpions, and 
substances of plant, animal, or mineral origin, acci- 
dentally ingested or deliberately administered. Arabic 
writings on poisons concentrate largely on detecting 
and avoiding them, on their origins, identification, and 
most importantly, treatment and remedies. 

Early Islam. 

The poison from scorpions and snakes was recog- 
nised in pre-Islamic times, and treatment of a basic 
kind would be given. Other poisons must have been 
known and sometimes used. Several fadiths relate how 
after Khaybar [9.v.] in AH 7, the Prophet was given 
a poisoned sheep, of which he began to eat a piece, 
but spat it out because of its evil taste. Although he 
recovered, he said that the effects remained with him 
and eventually would lead to his death (Ibn Hisham, 
Stra, Cairo 1936, iii, 532; Ibn Ishak, tr. Guillaume, 
516; al-Bukhari, 77bb, 55). According to one version, 
he was treated by cupping, /idjama, the aim being to 
expel the poison from the blood (al-71bb al-nabaui, 
192-3, tr. 94-5). 

Another hadith states that a fly has “poison in one 
of its wings, and healing, shia’, in the other”; here 
“poison” would seem to indicate infection. Another 
claims that to eat seven dates from Medina, in the 
morning, protects against poison and magic (samm wa- 
sihr) for that day (al-Bukhari, 77bb, 52, At%ma, 39, 45, 
47; al-Tibb al-nabawi, 165/71). Some followers of the 
Prophet are said to have cured a Bedouin chief of a 
scorpion sting, when all the tribe’s efforts had been 
in vain, by reciting the Fatha (al-Bukhari, 7ibb, 33; 
al-Tibb al-nabaui, 241/133). 

Medical writings. 

Gi) Non-Arabic. The Arabs derived knowledge of 
toxicology from the Indians, especially the book of 











Shanak on poisons, which was translated first into 
Persian and later into Arabic, under al-Ma’min 
(Ullmann, Medizin, 324; Islamic medicine, 20). 

Greek sources translated into Arabic include Rufus 
of Ephesus, K: al-Adwiya al-katila or K. al-Sumim 
(Sezgin, GAS, iii, 66-7; Ullmann, Medizin, 75). The 
Arabic version of Dioscorides contains a sixth chap- 
ter on poisons, a translation of additional material 
wrongly attributed to Dioscorides; this is referred to 
in several places by Ibn al-Baytar, under the name 
of Mudawat adjnds al-sumiim. Dubler and Terés omit 
this “suplemento apécrifo” from their edition (La 
Matera Média, ii, p. vii). Galen’s two works on Theriac 
and one on Antidotes were translated by Hunayn b. 
Ishak: K. al-Tiryak ila Bisun and ila Bamfilyanus, and 
K. al-Adwiya al-mukabila i ‘l-adwa’? (Sezgin, iti, 121; 
Ullmann, Medizin, 49). 

(ii) Arabic writings on poisons. A work attrib- 
uted to Ibn Wahshiyya [q.v.], probably written in the 
first half of the 4th/10th century and claiming to be 
a translation from one al-Nabati (“The Nabataean”), 
quotes Indian writings, and discusses in considerable 
detail the nature and action of poisons and also reme- 
dies, with specific and general antidotes. 

A work entirely on poisons, attributed to Djabir b. 
Hayyan [q.v.], dates from probably the late 3rd/9th 
or early 4th/10th century. Sources of poison are clas- 
sified: (a) animals, including gall of viper or tiger, tor- 
toise tongue, “sea hare”, Spanish flies, frogs; bites or 
stings of scorpion, hornet, spider, and tarantula. (b) 
plants, include Aconitum, dish; ergot, kuriin al-sunbul; 
opium, afpin, extracted from hyoscyamus or henbane, 
bandj; and numerous others including hellebore, sarbak; 
the Euphorbiaceae, yatti‘Gt; Anamirta cocculus or Meno- 
spirmum c., known in Persian as “fish poison”, mahi 
zahrah; Ecballium elaterium, kiththa’ al-himar; oleander, 
difla; and mandragora, luffah or yabrith. (c) minerals, 
including verdigris, zindjar; yellow lead, martak; and 
arsenic, shakk. 

Using the translations available, and referring to 
their own experience, most Arabic physicians included 
at least a chapter on poisons in their general med- 
ical works. The emphasis would be on treatment. The 
primary concern, and the first to emerge, according 
to al-Madjiisi, was to counteract poisons from the 
bites and stings of vipers and other reptiles, insects, 
and -rabid dogs, followed by treatment for the effects 
of other poisonous substances (Kamil, ii, 256-31). ‘Alt 
b. Sahl al-Tabari devoted a chapter of his Firdaws al- 
hikma to the indication of, and treatment for, various 
poisons, mentioning the use of a tourniquet, and 
cautery (445-8). This is followed by a chapter on firyak 
and compound remedies. According to Thabit b. 
Kurra, poison comes from bites or stings, or else is 
drunk. He refers to the Aconitum (dish, or the Akénitun 
[¢.2. in Suppl.]) as an example of poisons which kill 
“by their essence” bi-djumlat djawhanha. Compound 
poisons of mineral origin are particularly deadly, “poi- 
son of one hour”, samm sd‘a. The worst kinds are 
those which oppose the very constitution, mizég, of 
the human body (al-Dhakhira, 143-8). 

Other prominent physicians who described poisons 
include al-Razi in the 8th book of his A. al-Mansirit 
and at various places in K. al-Hawi (cf. Ullman, Medizin, 
331). Ibn Sina deals with poisons in the 6th jfann of 
the 4th book of the Kanin. Maimonides wrote for al- 
Kadi al-Fadil the Risdla al-fadiliyya ft “adj al-sumiim 
wa-dhikr al-adwiya al-nafi‘a minha wa-min al-nuhiish, also 
known as K. al-Sumiim wa *l-mutahariz min al-adutya 
al-kattdla (tr. M. Rabbinowicz, Traité des povsons, Paris 
1865; Brockelmann, I?, 645). 
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Some general themes emerge from these works on 
poisons: (a) Classification by source. Animal or insect 
bite or sting; bite of mad dog, kalb kalib; tarantula, 
rutayla’; hornet, zunbiir; vipers, afa‘i; serpents, hayyat; 
substances of animal, plant or mineral origin. 

(b) The action of poisons. By upsetting the humours, 
akhlat, or the whole constitution (cf. Thabit); by cold 
or heat, etc. (‘Alt b. Sahl al-Tabari). 

(c) Remedies. These may be physical: cautery, 
tourniquet, (bid., 445), cutting around a bite, causing 
emesis; or by administering medicines to counteract 
the poison. 

Chief of these remedies was the tirnak, which could 
be used as a prophylactic; one could take “nak reg- 
ularly (Thabit, 146), or “accustom oneself to poison” 
and thus build up immunity (al-Tabari, 448). These 
elaborate remedies were generally the property of kings 
or rulers, a famous early example being the antidote 
used by Mithridates VI of Pontus (120-63 B.C.), after 
whom the mithridhitis theriac was named. 

Despite all precautions on the part of individuals 
and the care taken by physicians, poisons were devel- 
oped and used, and a number of persons are thought 
to have been despatched in this way. The death of 
the Eighth Imam ‘Ali al-Rida [9.v.] was suspected of 
having been caused by poison, administered in a 
pomegranate or in pomegranate juice. Naturally, such 
poisons are neither specified nor well-documented. But 
the attention paid to antidotes and the identification 
of poisons make it likely that poison played more part 
in the political life of the Islamic world than is gen- 
erally realised. 

Bibliography: Ubn al-Baytar, al-Djami‘ li-mufradat 
al-adwiya wa ‘l-aghdhiya, Cairo 1874; ‘Ali b. ‘Abbas 
al-Madjisi, Kamil al-sind‘a al-tibbiyya, Cairo 1294/ 
1877; ‘Alt b. Sahl al-Tabari, Firdaws al-hikma, ed. 
M.Z. Siddiqi, Berlin 1928; Thabit b. Kurra, K. al- 
Dhakhira fi “lm al-tibb, ed. G. Sobhy, Cairo 1928; 
B. Strauss, Das Gifibuch des Sandq, in Quellen u. Studien 
d. Naturwissenschaften u. Medizin, 4, 1935, 89-152; Ibn 
Hisham, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, Cairo 1936; C.E. 
Dubler and E. Terés, La Materia Médica de Dioscérides, 
ii, Tetuan 1952; Das Buch der Gifte des Gabir ibn 
Hayyan, tr. A. Siggel, Wiesbaden 1958; M. Levey, 
Medieval Arabic toxicology. The Book on Poisons of Ibn 
Wahshiya and ts relation to early Indian and Greek texts, 
Philadelphia 1966; M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im 
Islam, HdO, Leiden-Kéln 1970; idem, Islamic medi- 
cine, Edinburgh 1978, esp. 19-20; Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyya, al-Tibb al-nabawi, ed. A.A. al-Kal‘adji, 
Cairo 1978, tr. P. Johnstone, Medicine of the Prophet, 
Cambridge _1997. (PENELOPE JOHNSTONE) 
AL-SUMMAN [see aL-saMMAN]. 

AL-SUMNANI [see AL-sIMNANT]. 

SUMNUN (or Samnin) B. Hamza (or ‘ABD ALLAH), 
Abi Bakr (or Abu ’l-Hasan or Abu ’l-Kasim, nick- 
named al-Muhibb “the Lover,” well-known Safi of 
the Baghdadi school, died 298/910-11 (Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Muntazam vi, 108); he was a disciple of Sari 
al-Sakati [¢.v.], Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Kassab (d. 275/ 
888-9), Abu Ahmad al-Kalanisi (d. 270/884) and Aba 
Ya‘kiib al-Sist (second half of the 3rd/9th century). 

Sumniin became famous for his love of God. In 
that, it is said, he followed his own peculiar approach 
and even placed the love of God above the knowl- 
edge of God {ma‘rfa) (thus al-Kushayri, 161, 9, = Send- 
schraben 48, 16, and ‘Atar, Tadhkira, ii, 69, -3 f.). At 
any rate, he has added a new, emotionally active, 
dimension to Sari’s idea that God, in order to meas- 
ure the truth of the lovers’ pretentions with their 
steadfastness (sabr), puts them through well-nigh unbear- 





able trials. In the ecstasy of love, he chafes his legs 
down to the bare bone; he aspires to fill the whole 
world with his cry of love; and, finally, he challenges 
God to a match between Divine tribulation and hu- 
man sabr. Taken up by God on his challenge with a 
case of urine retention, he does not pass his test with 
flying colours and, from that day onward, chides him- 
self as “liar” (al-kadhdhab) instead of “lover”. This has, 
however, not affected his postumous fame negatively 
(al-Kushayri, 23, 19-25, = Sendschreiben, 1.31). 

With his irrepressible temperament, Sumniin devel- 
oped the heritage of his master into extreme forms 
of thought and behaviour in other respects, as well. 
Thus he advocated a remembrance of God (dhikr) in 
which everything but God is forgotten, so that all 
experiential moments are filled by it and one, thus, 
turns entirely into remembrance of God (al-Sulami, 
Hak@ ik, ad stra TI, 152; cf. also al-Sarradj, 58, 11- 
12). He was also convinced that already a small part 
of God’s forbearance would suffice on the Day of 
Judgment to let all evildoers join the ranks of the 
just. He even persuaded his master al-Kalanisi to 
match a rich person’s gift of 40,000 dirhams in alms 
with an equal number of rak‘as, which they proceeded 
to perform together without interruption. 

In general, Sumnin was a tactful man, witty as 
well as modest, but also a great wielder of words, in 
prose as well as in poetry. A striking example is his 
six-line kit‘a in which he describes his cognitio Dei expen- 
mentalis (al-Sarradj, 250, 10 ff. = Schlaglchter, 92.9). 
With regard to the love of God, he thought that it 
was too subtle to be described, but he knew to speak 
about the states and experiences of the lovers of God 
in such a moving way that even the dumb and in- 
animate creation is said to have fallen into a trance 
(al-Kalabadhi, 125, -8 f; al-Kushayri, 160, -17, = 
Sendschreiben 48/12). It goes without saying that, for a 
notorious enemy of the Sifis’ “love of God” like 
Ghulam Khalil (d. 275/888-9), Sumniin’s activities 
were a thorn in his side; they may even have been 
the trigger for the case he brought against the school 
of Sari (al-Sarradj, ed. Baghdad, 498-9; Hudjwiri, 
173, 3 ff; ‘Attar, ii, 71, 6 ff; also Gramlich, Alie 
Vorbilder, i, 383 ff.). 

Bibliography: Sarradj, K. al-Luma‘ fi ’l-tasawwuf, 
ed. Nicholson, London-Leiden 1914, Cairo-Baghdad 
1380/1960, tr. R. Gramlich, Schlaglichter tiber das Su- 
Jitum, Stuttgart 1990; Abi: Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, Hilyat 
al-awliya@’, Cairo 1351-7/1932-8; Sulami, Tabakat al- 
Siifiyya, ed. Pedersen, Leiden 1960; idem, Haka?ik 
al-tafsir, ms. B.L. London, Or. 9433; Kalabadhi, al- 
Ta‘arruf li-madhhab ahi al-tasawwuf, ed. Arberry, Cairo 
1934; Aba Talib al-Makki, Kat al-kulib, Cairo 
1351/1932, tr. Gramlich, Die Nahrung der Herzen, 
i-iv, Stuttgart 1992-4; Kushayri, al-Risala, Cairo 
1359/1940, tr. Gramlich, Das Sendschreiben al-Quésayris 
uber das Sufitum, Wiesbaden 1989; Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Sifat al-safwa, Haydarabad 1388-92/1968-72; Hudj- 
wir, Kashf al-mahdiib, ed. Zhukovskiy, Leningrad 
1926; ‘Abd Allah Ansari, Tabakat al-sifiyya, Kabul 
1340 A.S.H.; Farid al-Din ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-awhya’, 
Tehran 1336 A.S.H.; R. Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder des 
Sufitums, i, Wiesbaden 1995; B. Reinert, Sumniin al- 
Muhibb, Asiatische Studien 51, 1997. 

s (B. REINERT) 

SUMRA [see sumERA]. 

SUN‘ ALLAH 8. Dya‘rar at-‘IMApI, Ottoman 
Shaykh al-Islam [qv.J, d. 1021/1612. 

Born in 960/1553, the son of the kad? ‘asker [g.v.] 
Dja‘far Efendi, a first cousin of Abu ’I-Su‘id Efendi 
[¢.2-], Sun‘ Allah studied under Molla Fudayl al- 
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Djamalt and afterwards under Abu °1-Su‘id, then 
Shaykh al-Islim, whom he served as mu%d and through 
whom he became mulazim [q.v.] in 977/1569-70. 
Because of his family connections, his first madrasa 
appointment (Ramadan 978/February 1571) was at 
the 40-akées level. He passed through the ranks of the 
madrasas until, with his appointment to the post of 
kadi of Bursa in Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 998/September 1590, 
he entered the highest stream of learned offices, the 
mewlewiyyats [g.v.], in due course becoming Rumeli 
kadi ‘asker in Shawwal 1001/July 1593. Retiring with 
a pension in Djumada I 1003/early 1595, he suc- 
ceeded Khodja Efendi [¢.v.] as Shaykh al-Islam in Rabi‘ 
I 1008/October 1599, the first of an unprecedented 
four occasions on which he held that post. 

Koéi Beg [g.v.] notes admiringly that “though he 
was removed several times, he still spoke the truth 
and showed no compromise in the business of reli- 
gion and the state” (A.K. Aksiit, Kodi Bey risalesi, 
Istanbul 1939, 35); and Sun‘ Allah’s first two periods 
of office were indeed marked by contentious involve- 
ment in state matters. His first came to an end when 
he persuaded Mehemmed III [9.v.] to order the unwill- 
ing Grand Vizier Yemishdji Hasan Pasha [9.v.] to go 
out on campaign, for which the latter, in revenge, 
secured Sun‘ Allah’s dismissal in Safar 1010/August 
1601. Brought back as Shaykh al-Islim in Radjab 
1011/January 1603 in an attempt to mollify the sipahis, 
then rebelling largely because of the deteriorating sit- 
uation in Anatolia resulting from the revolts of the 
Djalalis [g.v. in Supplement] but also because of Hasan 
Pasha’s alleged military incompetence, Sun‘ Allah— 
sympathetic to the Djalalis, and in particular to Kara 
Yazidji [¢.v.J—issued a fatwa for the execution of 
Hasan Pasha but was himself ousted and forced to 
go into hiding (Sha‘ban 1011/February 1603) (for these 
events, see Na‘ima, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1281-3, i, 307 ff). 

Having held the office twice more, somewhat less 
eventfully (Muharram 1013/June 1604 to Rabi‘ I 
1015/July 1606 and Radjab 1015/November 1606 to 
Safar 1017/June 1608), Sun‘ Allah retired fully from 
public life with a pension of 750 akées daily and died 
in Istanbul on 8 Safar 1021/10 April 1612. 

Bibliography: New‘i-zade ‘Ata’I, Hada’ik al- 

haka’ik ft takmilat al-Shaka’ik, Istanbul 1268, 136-7, 

552-7, and the references in the article. 

(R.C. Repp) 

SUNAN (a.), pl. of sunna [9.v.], “norm”, “custom”, 
is used separately in the literature of hadith and fikh 
[g.vv.] as referring to several important collec- 
tions of traditions and legal pronouncements 
(= akwal), thus resulting in this plural being used as 
a generic book title of such works, as was the case 
with the term Sahih [q.v.]. The oldest collections called 
Sunan or Sunan fi ‘lfikh have not come down to us, 
and are only known from references to them in a 
work like Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist, cf. ed. Rida Tadjad- 
dud, index vol., 123, right col., such as the Sunans 
by Makhal (d. 112-16/730-4), Ibn Djuraydj (d. 150/ 
767) and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abr 
Dh?b (d. 159/776). Sunan works are arranged accord- 
ing to the musannaf [q.v.] principle, i.e. separate chapters 
divided into paragraphs on “%badat [g.v.] and mu‘amalat, 
just as we find in /ikh literature. The earliest such 
works available in printed editions are the pre-canon- 
ical collections by Sa‘id b. Mansir (d. 227/842) and 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahmn al-Darimi (d. 255/869). 
Of the six canonical Books, four are entitled Sunan, 
namely the collections of Abi Dawid al-Sidjistani 
(d. 275/888); Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/ 
892), whose collection acquired the title al-Djami‘ al- 








sahih; Ahmad b. Shu‘ayb al-Nasa’i (d. 303/915), whose 
Kitab al-Sunan al-kubra was ater abbreviated by the 
author in his K. al-Sunan, also called al-Mudjtaba; and 
Muhammad b. Yazid al-Kazwini Ibn Madja (d. 273/ 
886). Other prestigious collections known by this title 
and available in print are those of ‘Alt b. ‘Umar al- 
Darakutni (d. 385/995) and Ahmad b. al-Husayn al- 
Bayhaki (d. 458/1066). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
: (G.H.A. JuyNBOLL) 

SUNBADH (also Sunfadh), Zoroastrian sup- 
porter of Abi Muslim al-Khurasani [¢.v.] and 
leader of a rebellion seeking to avenge his death. 

He originated from a village near Nishapir, and 
is described as a man of wealth and a friend and 
associate of Abii Muslim. Two months after the mur- 
der of the latter by the caliph al-Mansir (Sha‘ban 
137/February 755), he rose with the backing of Aba 
Muslim’s followers and, according to the main his- 
torical tradition, seized Nishaptr. According to another, 
probably more reliable tradition (al-Mada’ini), he 
had been stationed in Hulwan and from there set out 
for Khurasan. Abii ‘Abda (‘Ubayda) al-Hanafi, the 
governor of Rayy, who was under orders not to 
allow Abu Muslim’s followers to return to Khurasan, 
detained him. He escaped, however, and rebelled. He 
defeated and killed the governor and seized control 
of Rayy. Returning to his Magian religion, he com- 
mitted atrocities against the Muslims and adopted 
the title Firiiz Ispahbadh. He seized Abi Muslim’s 
arsenal and treasure in Rayy and sent part of it to 
the Dabiyid Khirshid, the Zoroastrian Ispahbad of 
Tabaristan, with whom he formed an alliance. His 
following is said quickly to have swelled to 100,000 
men, coming mostly from Djibal and Tabaristan. The 
king of the Daylamis, to whom he wrote that the 
reign of the Arabs had come to an end, joined him 
with his men. He defeated the governors of Dastaba 
and Kimis. Then he set out with a massive army, 
predicting that he would destroy the Ka‘ba. But at 
Djardjanban between Rayy and Hamadan, he was 
heavily defeated by Djahwar b. al-Marrar al-‘Idjli, 
who was sent by al-Mansir; 30,000 or 60,000 of his 
men are said to have been killed. Sunbadh fled, try- 
ing to join the Ispahbad Khirshid. He was killed, 
however, by Khirshid’s cousin Tis, allegedly because 
he did not show him due respect. Khirshid sent the 
heads of Sunbadh and his brother to Djahwar, but 
refused to surrender his treasury to al-Mansir. The 
revolt had lasted only seventy days. 

According to Nizam al-Mulk, Sunbadh told his fol- 
lowers that Abi Muslim had not been killed but had, 
by reciting the greatest name of God, turned into a 
white dove and flown away. He was now dwelling in 
a brazen castle together with the Mahdi and Mazdak. 
All three would soon reappear and Abii Muslim would 
rule with Mazdak as his vizier. When the Rafidis 
(Shi‘is) and the Khurramiyya heard mention of the 
Mahdi and Mazdak, they joined Sunbadh in large 
numbers. He would tell the Khurramiyya that Mazdak 
had become a Shi‘i and was ordering them to make 
common cause with the Shi‘a. Nizam al-Mulk’s ac- 
count is evident fiction designed to establish a pedigree 
of Mazdakite teaching and activity for the Isma‘iliyya, 
whom he portrayed as a neo-Mazdakite subversive 
heresy. From the early reports, it is clear that Sunbadh 
was leader of an anti-Arab and anti-Islamic rebellion 
aiming at the restoration of Iranian kingship and reli- 
gion, and not a sectarian chief teaching a syncretis- 
tic religious doctrine. The heresiographers, however, 
mention the Sunbadhiyya as the name of one of the 
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extremist factions which arose out of the ‘Abbasid 
revolutionary movement [see KHURRAMIYYA]. 
Bibliography: Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, iu, ed. 
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SUNBUK [see miLAna; saFINa]. 

AL-SUNBULA [see MINTAKAT AL-BURUDJ). 

SUNBULIYYA, in Tkish. Sinsitivyve, a mysti- 
cal brotherhood derived from the Khalwatiyya 
[¢.v.], which emerged and developed in the Ottoman 
empire from the final years of the 15th century 
onwards, 

Its founding saint, Yisuf Sinan b. ‘Aly b. Kaya Bey, 
nicknamed Sunbul Sinan or Sunbul (Siinbiil) Efendi, 
was born in Merzifon (or in the region of Merzifon) 
ca. 1475-80. Having begun his studies in his region 
of origin, he made his way to Istanbul where he was 
the pupil of Efdal-zade (d. 903/1497-8) and was asso- 
ciated with the shavkh Celebi Mehmed Djamial al-Din, 
known as Celebi Khalife, who was then directing the 
first Khalwatt éekke, recently founded in the Ottoman 
capital. On receiving the latter’s khilafe, he was sent 
to Cairo with the object of disseminating his master’s 
teaching. Some years later, ca. 899/1493-4 or 903-4/ 
1497-9, after Celebi Khalife had informed him that 
he was performing the Pilgrimage to Mecca and hoped 
to meet him there, Sunbul Sinan arrived in the Holy 
Places, where he heard of the death of his shaykh, as 
well as his last wishes: that he should marry his daugh- 
ter and succeed him as director of the tekke of Kodja 
Mustafa Pasha in Istanbul. Thereafter, and until his 
death in 936/1529, he supervised this establishment 
which became the centre of a specific Khalwati net- 
work, the Sunbuli one, marked by his personal influ- 
ence. He was also a preacher (wé%z) in the prestigious 
mosques of Fatih and Aya Sofya and enjoyed the 
honour of delivering the first sermon in the Selimiyye 
mosque. According to Bursali Mehmed Tahir (‘Othmanli 
mit ellifler, i, 78), he is said to have left, besides a few 
ilahis, two works, the Risdlat al-Atwaér, concerning 
degrees of mystical initiation, as well as a treatise on 
the licit nature of dewran and of sama‘ (Risdlat al- 
Tahkikiyya, of which an abridged version exists under 
the title Risdlat-1 Sunbul dar hakk-i dhikr u dewran (Ist. 
Univ. Ktp. TY 3868). This latter work must have 
been written when he was obliged to reply on this 
subject to the attacks of certain of the ‘ulama’ of 
Istanbul. 

The close links forged by Celebi Khalife with the 
political authorities of the empire (sultan Bayezid had 
invited the shaykh to leave Amasya and move to the 
capital) and maintained by Sunbul Sinan and his suc- 
cessors gave added vigour to the Sunbuliyya, espe- 
cially in the 16th century, with the exception of the 
brief and perhaps rather less favourable period of the 
reign of Selim I (1512-20). In fact, leading dignitaries 
assisted the expansion of this Khalwati network by 
founding tkkes for the khalifes of Sunbul Efendi, fol- 
lowing the example of the mother of the sultan 
Stilleyman I who had built at Manisa (in western 
Anatolia) a complex, in which the éekke was directed 





for some time by the eminent shaykh Merkez Efendi 
(before the latter himself founded a tekke in the cap- 
ital); the same example was set by the daughter of 
Selim I, Shah Sultan, who founded two Khalwati 
establishments in Istanbul, or indeed by the ketkhudad 
Ferrukh Agha (Farrakh Agha) who arranged for the 
construction of a éekke in the Balat quarter. During 
this “golden age” of the 16th century, the Sunbuliyya 
had a tendency to supplant its mother-tartka, the 
Djamialiyya (one of the four principal branches of the 
Khalwatiyya) which had been founded by Celebi 
Mehmed Djamal al-Din, the skaykh of Sunbul Efendi. 
In Istanbul, besides the éekke of Kodja Mustafa Pasha 
(also known as Siinbiil Efendi Tekkesi), the heart of 
the network, eleven other lekkes were founded during 
this period. While it is true that the brotherhood had 
a distinctly metropolitan character, its network also 
extended at the same time into Anatolia and Rumelia. 
Its diffusion in the Asiatic provinces has yet to be 
studied; it is, however, known that shaykhs of Istanbul 
were sent not only to Manisa, but also to Akshehir 
in the region of Konya, to Cavdarlu near Kiitahya 
and even to Amasya. As for the European provinces, 
two future shaykhs of the Gsttane of Kodja Mustafa 
Pasha were principally responsible for the expan- 
sion of the brotherhood in certain regions: Ya‘ktib 
Germiyani (d. 979/1571-2) founded a tekke at Yanina 
in Epirus, and Hasan ‘Adli (d. 1026/1617) another 
house at Serez (Serres) in Macedonia. Both appointed 
numerous kkalifes who guided the faithful in zawaya 
founded in localities more or less close to these two 
new centres. The Sunbuli network in Rumelia also 
extended to cities such as Hayrabolu, Baba Eski, 
Edirne and Tekirdag, and as far as the frontier re- 
gions of Hungary and Bosnia, on both sides of the 
Temeshwar/Sarajevo-Belgrade-axis, as well as to Kefe 
in the Crimea. 

In the 18th century, the Sunbuliyya experienced a 
period of renewed expansion, especially in the Ottoman 
capital where more tekkes were founded and others 
affiliated to it. Until the mid-19th century, it was to 
remain the branch of the Khalwatiyya best repre- 
sented in Istanbul, with 22 houses; only the Sha‘ba- 
niyya [q.v.] was to overtake it in the last decades of 
the empire. Its network was one of the most durable, 
all the more so in that from the second half of the 
17th century onwards, families of shaykts were founded 
to head each one of these houses, forging bonds 
among themselves by means of marital ties. After the 
disintegration of the Ottoman empire and the pro- 
scription of the ¢artkas by Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) 
in 1925, the Sunbuliyya witnessed the gradual disap- 
pearance of their last spiritual masters, and even 
though there still exist today a few individuals who 
adhere to Sunbuli teaching, it does not figure among 
the currently active brotherhoods. 

In the context of doctrine and practice, the Sunbulis 
insisted, as do most of the Khalwatis, on the prac- 
tice of spiritual retreat (khakwa [q.v.]), as well as on 
the initiation by the seven names (al-asmd’ al-sab‘a). 
Their dhikr was of the dewrdn type, performed by turn- 
ing in an upright position, and this attracted criticism 
to which they were obliged to respond, particularly at 
the beginning of the 16th century, as has been seen. 
For their part, certain Sunbuli skaykhs, including Yasuf 
Sinan b. Ya‘kiib Germiyani (d. 987/1579) and Meh- 
med ‘Amiki (d. after 1023/1614-15), wrote letters de- 
nouncing the heterodoxy of the Malami-Hamzawis 
(cf. Abdiilbaki Gélpinarh, Melamiltk ve Melamiler, Istanbul 
1931, 74-6). It may also be mentioned that there 
existed a particular prayer, called Sinbili salati, in the 
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beste form (vocal composition in four verses each fol- 
lowed by the same melodic passage). Sunbulf circles 
in Istanbul, especially those of the tkke of Kodja 
Mustafa Pasha, were in fact very supportive of the 
development of Suff music. In this respect, as in other 
aspects of Sufism and popular Islam, this house 
remained for centuries one of the most prestigious 
tekkes, if not the most prestigious, of the Ottoman cap- 
ital. Evidence of this is the affluence, far greater than 
that of the other tekkes, which it has always enjoyed 
and still enjoys on the occasion of the feast of the 
Ashiire (‘Ashiira’), 10 Muharram, as well as the num- 
ber of visits to the férbes of Sunbul Efendi and his 
successors. In terms of costume, it should be noted 
that the Sunbuli “dj varies slightly from the other 
Khalwati fadjs with its decidedly pointed shape. 
Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the text): Mahmiid Djamal al-Din al-Hulwi, Lemezdt- 
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. 2 _ (NatHauie CLayEr) 

SUNBUL-ZADE WEHBI (modern Tkish. Siinbiil- 
zade Vehbi), Mehmed b. Rashid b. Mehmed Efendi, 
Ottoman poet, scholar and bureaucrat born in Mar‘ash 
[q.v.] probably in 1133/1718-19, died in Istanbul 14 
Rabi‘ I 1224/29 April 1809, his life spanning the 
rule of eight Ottoman sultans, and is thought to have 
been buried outside Edirne Kapi (see Siireyya Ali 
Beyzadeoglu, Stinbiilzdde Vehbi, Istanbul 1993, 7, 20-1). 

1. Life. 

The Siinbiil-zade family was a prominent one. His 
grandfather Mehmed was mufti in Mar‘ash and author 
of several works on Islamic law. His father Rashid 
(or Reshid), also a poet and scholar, is said to have 
named his son after the poet and kadi Seyyid Wehbi 
(Wehb-i ewwel), as whose assistant he was working 
in Aleppo when Sinbiil-zade Wehbi was born. 

Wehbi was educated in Mar‘ash, then went to 
Istanbul, where his writing of kastdas and chronograms 
gained him influential patrons, securing him the rank 
of miiderris [see Maprasa, I, 7], then that of kadz, in 
which he was to serve for seventeen years or more 
in a number of locations in the Balkans, in Rhodes 
and al-Manisa, and with the Imperial Army in the 
Edirne, Sofya and Nish areas. He also served for 
seven years in the Ottoman scribal institution, rising 
to the rank of kh’age [see kH“ADJEGAN-i DIWAN-f 

In 1187/1775, early in the reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid I 








(1774-89), Wehbi (having an excellent knowledge of 
Persian) was sent as envoy to Isfahan to investigate 
complaints that Karim Khan Zand [9.7] had lodged 
against ‘Omer Pasha governor of Baghdad, whom 
Wehbi found culpable. But the governor’s influence 
threw Wehbi into disfavour, and he went into hiding 
in Scutari. His well-known Kaside-yi tannana (“Resonant 
Ode”), in which he extravagantly eulogises the sul- 
tan, describes his Persian journey and ranks things 
Turkish high above those Persian, helped him regain 
‘Abd al-Hamid’s favour (Gibb, HOP, iv, 249). Contro- 
versy, however, dogged him. While 4a¢7 on the island 
of Rhodes he supported the harsh decision to exe- 
cute Shahin Giray Khan [g.v.], and in his Kastde-yi tayyare 
(“Ode on the wing”) he praised the sultan and abused 
the victim (bid., iv, 250). Siinbiil-zade himself claimed 
that his subsequent seizure and detention when serv- 
ing in Stara Zagora (Eski Zaghra) was revenge on 
the part of Shahin Girday’s supporters. Others say that 
he and his assistant (ketkhud@), the poet Suriri [¢.v.], 
had aroused the indignation of the local populace by 
dissolute conduct, and that they were both arrested 
on this account (Beyzddeoglu, 14-17). 

Wehbi spent the last years of his life in Istanbul, 
reportedly writing and merrymaking but, at least in 
the last seven years, troubled with gout, failing sight 
and perhaps unsound mind. 

2. Works. 

Influenced especially by Nabi, Thabit (on whose 
poems he wrote a number of naziras) and Nedim 
[g.vv.], Wehbi was honoured with the title Sultan al- 
Shu‘ara’ “Sultan of Poets” and highly regarded as a 
poet by his contemporaries. Today he is not judged 
to have been endowed with great artistic imagination 
or poetic sensitivity. More than once his questionable 
reputation, which he did little to disavow, resulted in 
dismissal from appointments, and he also had finan- 
cial worries (Ali Canib Yéntem, Siinbiilzade Vehbi, in 
Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyatr Dergisi, i/2 [1946-7], 88-9). This 
resulted in a number of poems lamenting his situa- 
tion and requesting help, and in 1205/1790-1 he ded- 
icated his Turkish diwan (some mss. of which include 
a few poems in Arabic and his small Persian collec- 
tion) to Selim III (1789-1807), whose valuable patron- 
age he enjoyed to the end of his life. The Lutftyye is 
an akhlak work, a mathnawit giving advice to his son 
Lutf Allah (who died of the plague within five years 
of its being composed). It owes much to Nabi’s 
Khayryye, and its value lies more in its contribu- 
tion to social history than in its literary value. (For 
an interesting study of Wehbi the man, and of this 
work in particular, see Danuta Chmielowska, La femme 
turque dans Veuvre de Nabi, Vehbi et Vasyf, Warsaw 1986, 
39-48.) 

Two other mathnawis, the Tuhfe-yi Wehbi and Nukhbe- 
yi Wehbt were educational and used for many years 
in Ottoman schools. The former, a rhymed Persian- 
Turkish vocabulary written in 1197/1783 for his son 
in imitation of a similar work by the 10th/16th-cen- 
tury writer Shahidi, contains an introductory mathnawi, 
a series of it‘as presenting the vocabulary, a second 
mathnawt on a selection of expressions (isti/ahat) and 
and epilogue (recent ed. Numan Kiilekgi and Turgut 
Karabey, Siinbiilzade—Tuhfe, Erzurum 1990). The sec- 
ond is an Arabic-Turkish counterpart. The Shewk-engiz, 
a mathnawt of some 775 beyts in the remel metre, fea- 
tures a disputation in very free language between a 
libertine womaniser and a pederast comparing male 
and female beauties and the pleasure they afford. 
Unable to agree on which makes the stronger case, 
the contenders consult a man of religion (the Sheykh 
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of Love) who upbraids them for knowing only car- 
nal desire and shows them the way to pure and 
absolute love (see Gibb, iv, 252-4, and J. Schmidt, 
Stinbiilzade Vehbi’s Sevk-engiz, an Ottoman pornographic 
poem, in Turcica, xxv [1993], 9-37). ; 
Bibliography: also the arts. in El' and IA. 
(W. ByOrkMaN-[KaTHLEEN R.F. BurriLt]) 

SUNDA ISLANDS, the geographical denotation 
of the Southeast Asian islands stretching from 
Sumatra to Timor and the Aru islands, first 
introduced by the Portuguese; divided in the Greater 
and Smaller Sunda Islands, the latter—and those dealt 
with here—beginning with Bali and stretching to the 
East. The name originates from Sunda or Pasundan 
(= West Java), and the Straits of Sunda between Java 
and Sumatra. In Indonesian, the Smaller Sunda Islands 
are called the Nusa Tenggara (Southeastern Islands). 

While Bali maintained its predominantly Hindu 
character and only in its Western parts experienced 
some cultural, religious and ethnic influences from 
neighbouring Madura [g.v.] and East Java (both pre- 
dominantly Islamic), in Lombok f[g.v.] the Sasak people 
in the eastern part of the island were able to protect 
their Islamic identity. Among the islands further to the 
east, only Sumbawa experienced a significant impact 
of Islam on the history of its people. Already in pre- 
Islamic times, this island had been visited by trading 
vassals from Malacca [g.v.] and Java on their ways 
to the Moluccas. The Islamisation of its various king- 
doms was, however, conducted by Makassar [g.v.}. 
This kingdom, after having been united and established 
as a sultanate in 1607, launched first a dthdd against 
the neighbouring Buginese kingdoms and, after the sur- 
render of the last one of them, Bone, in 1611, turned 
overseas to the south, where it subdued, in the course 
of three expeditions, the kingdoms of Sumbawa. 

Except the kingdom of Sanggar, which accepted 
quite quickly the new religion and therefore was 
granted a vassal kingdom status, the other kingdoms, 
particularly Dompu, Bima and Sumbawa (originally 
only the name of the western part of the island) 
resisted fiercely. Sumbawa, which surrendered in 1626, 
was able to improve its position when, in 1650, its 
king married a half-sister of the karaéng (king) of Tallo’ 
(Makassar). Bima gave up its resistance in 1621 when 
a new king ascended the throne. In 1632-3 a visit- 
ing Dutch expedition, however, found the capital city 
burned by the Makassarese, who thus reacted to the 
rebellious people who had abducted their king to an 
island as a protest against the newly-imposed religion. 
But in 1640 king ‘Abd al-Kahir established himself as 
sultan, after having married a sister-in-law of Sultan 
‘Ala’ al-Din of Gowa (Makassar). 

Following the military conquest of Sumbawa, some 
religious teachers originating from the tradition of the 
Javanese walis, were sent via Makassar to teach Islam 
among the people. After the Dutch conquered Makas- 
sar in 1669, their Bugis ally Arung Palakka, becom- 
ing king of Bone in 1672, waged a series of campaigns 
in South Sulawesi which caused many Buginese and 
Makassarese to flee to other islands, including Sum- 
bawa, where they established their own communities, 
sometimes with a semi-autonomous rule. In Bima they 
represented a large number of the populace. 

In 1662 the Sultan of Bima claimed suzerainty over 
Sumba and Komodo, and expanded his influence to 
Manggarai on Western Flores. He and his successors 
maintained the pre-Islamic tradition which linked this 
place to Bhima, the third brother of the Pandavas, 
the heros of the Hindu epic of the Mahabharata. They 
claimed that the royal family were their descendants. 





The sultan himself was considered to be ritually pure 
and infallible, and represented the highest, untouch- 
able authority. The administration rested on three 
pillars: the administration proper, supervised by the 
Prime Minister, the legal department supervising the 
application of the (Islamic) Law, and a third depart- 
ment concerned with the customary or adat law. The 
sultanate of Bima remained until in 1950, when it was 
abolished, together with the other remaining sultanates, 
by the new government of the Indonesian Republic. 
Since independence, many Muslims originating from 
elsewhere in Indonesia have settled down in the whole 
region of the Nusa Tenggara as civil servants, soldiers, 
traders etc. 

Bibliography: M. Hitchcock, The Bimanese Kris. 
Aesthetics and social value, in BRI, cxliti (1987), 125- 
40; J. Noorduyn, Makasar and the Islamization of Bima, 
in ibid., 322-42 (extensive bibl.). 

(O, ScHUMANN) 

SUNDARBAN, a thick forest region on the 
coastal region of the Gangetic delta mainly in the 
southernmost part of the present division of Khulna 
in Bangladesh and in the district of 24 Parganas in 
the West Bengal state of India. Once extending much 
deeper into the mainland, Sundarban bears traces of 
early human settlement. Non-Aryan nomad aborigi- 
nes roamed in this region, who were gradually influ- 
enced by Hinduism, Buddhism (through rulers such 
as Dummanpal around the 12th century), and finally, 
by Islam. The ancient Harikela kingdom (known to 
Muslim geographers as Harkand, from which comes 
Bahr al-Harkand, the early Arabic name for Bay of 
Bengal) once extended up to Sundarban. To the east, 
a Hindu kingdom Candradvipa (Deva dynasty) emerged 
in the 13th century, which was gradually absorbed in 
the Mughal empire in the early 17th century. 

It was Khan Djahan ‘Ali (d. 863/1459, see Moham- 
mad Yusuf Siddiq, Arabic and Persian texts of the Islamic 
inscriptions of Bengal, Watertown, Mass. 1992, 65-7), a 
charismatic saintly figure and a great commander, who 
consolidated Islam in this region, mainly through his 
massive public welfare works such as roads, ponds, wells, 
hostels, etc. His most impressive architectural work is 
the Shaykh-Gumbad Masdjid in Bagerhat, one of the 
biggest mosques in South Asia. Islam spread rapidly 
during this period as people started settling massively 
in the region through clearing the forest (as reflected 
in the names of the villages with the suffixes kati-1 
and -abdd meaning clearing, e.g. Sharoopkati). 

At present, it remains a vast natural sanctuary of 
birds, fishes and wild animals such as the famous 
royal Bengal tigers, deers, monkeys and crocodiles, 
and the largest forest region of Bengal. 

Bibliography: A.F.M. Abdul Jalil, Sundarbaner 
itthas, Dhaka 1986; R.M. Eaton, The nse of Islam 
and the Bengal frontier, Berkeley 1993. 

(MouammMaD Yusur Sippig) 

SUNKUR or Sonxor, the name of a district and 
of a present-day small town in western Persia 
(town: lat. 34° 45’ N., long 47° 39' E.). It lies in the 
Zagros Mountains between modern Kangawar [see 
KINKIWaR] and Sanandadj [¢.v.] or Sinna, within the 
modern province of Kirmanshah. 

In mediaeval Islamic times, it lay on the road 
between Dinawar [g.v.] and Adharbaydjan, and must 
correspond approximately to the first marhala on the 
stretch from Dinawar to Sisar, the name of which is 
read al-Djarba (al-Mukaddasi, 382), Kharbardjan (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 119; Kudama, 212), etc. which was 
7 farsakhs from Dinawar (the actual distance between 
the present ruins of Dinawar and Sunkur is, however, 
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not more than 24 km/15 miles). Sunkur might there- 
fore correspond to the district of Maybahradj (al- 
Baladhuri, Futih, 310), which was detached from 
Dinawar under the caliph al-Mahdi and joined to 
Sisar [g.v.]; cf. Schwarz, [ran im Mittelalter, iv, 477-9. 
If; however, we are to recognise in the name of the 
Kurd tribe Payrawand (Pahrawand) a reminiscence of 
the old name Pahradj (“custodia, vigilia”), this tribe 
must have been driven westwards for it now occu- 
pies the west face of Mount Parrau (= Bisutiin), lying 
to the southwest of Dinawar (cf. Rabino, Kermanchah, 
in RMM, xxxviii [1920], 36). 

The easy pass of Mele-mas on the line of heights 
from Dalakhani to Amrula separates Sunkur from 
Dinawar. On the northeast, Sunkur is bordered by 
mount Pandja-‘Ali (Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-kuliib, ed. Le 
Strange, 217: Pandj-Angusht), behind which runs the 
direct road from Hamadan to Sanandadj. Sunkur is 
watered by the upper tributaries of the river of Dina- 
war, which ultimately joins the Gamas-ab (Karkha). 
Sunkur in the strict sense is adjoined by the more 
northern district of Kulya’i on the upper course of 
the Gawa-riid, the western dependencies of which are 
Bilawar and Niyabat (on the Kirmanshah-Sanandadj 
road; cf. Rabino, op. cit, 12, 35). The importance of 
Sunkur lay in the fact that it was on the road fol- 
lowed by Muslim pilgrims from Tabriz to Kirmanshah; 
to avoid the Kurdish territory of Sanandadj the road 
made a detour by Bidjar (Garris) and Sunkur, from 
which Kirmanshah could be reached in a day’s march. 

The population of the district is made up of two 
distinct elements. The town (1991 population figure: 
37,772) is peopled by Turks, who are said to have 
come there in the Mongol period. Their chief Sunkur 
was a vassal of the Mongols of Shiraz (?). 

The district, on the other hand, is inhabited by 
Kurd agriculturists whose chiefs belong to the tribe 
of Kulya’i. The Khans in control there until the early 
20th century were said to be the descendants in the 
eighth generation from Safi Khan who lived in the 
time of the latter Safawids. In 1213/1798, ‘Alt Himmat 
Khan and his brother Baba Khan (of the Nanakali 
tribe) supported the pretender Sulayman Khan and 
were executed by Fath ‘Alt Shah (Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges, History of the Kajars, London 1833, 58-9, 67). 
The Kulya’i speak a Kurd dialect resembling Kirman- 
shah and are suspected of Ahl-i Hakk [¢.v.] religious 
tendencies. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 

Razmara (ed.). Farhang-i qughrafiya-yi Tran-zamin. 

(V. Minorsky*) 

SUNNA (a. pl. sunan; see above, s.v. sUNAN, for a 
different connotation), an ancient Arabian concept that 
was to play an increasingly important role during the 
formative centuries of Islam, acquiring a range of 
interrelated nuances. Eventually, some time after the 
preaching of Islam had begun, the term sunna came 
to stand for the generally approved standard or 
practice introduced by the Prophet as well as the 
pious Muslims of olden days, and at the instigation 
of al-Shafi‘i, the sunna of the Prophet was awarded 
the position of the second root (as!) of Islamic law, 
the sharia, after the Kur’an. Not long after that, 
sunna came to stand for the all-encompassing con- 
cept orthodoxy, which is still in use today. Out of 
this there grew the dichotomy between Sunni (ortho- 
dox) and Shi‘i (heterodox) Islam. During the first 
three centuries of Islam, the term sunna, standing 
alone or in various genitive constructions with other 
words, displays an evolution in meaning which will 
be sketched in more detail in the following. For 








the technical shart“ term, see 2. below. 

1. In classical Islam. 

In the Dyahiliyya, the concept sunna originally stood 
for a way or manner of acting, whether good or 
bad, hence (disjapproved custom or norm of pre- 
vious generations, al-awwaliin, cf. esp. Bravmann, in 
Bibl. The verbs used for laying down a sunna are sanna 
and istanna. During the Ist/7th century when, after 
the death of Muhammad, the Muslim community was 
ruled first by the kiulafa’ rashidiin and then the Umay- 
yads, the term sunna was used in debates on legal 
and ritual issues to indicate any good precedent set 
by people of the past, including the Prophet. Moreover, 
various pre-Islamic sunnas were accepted into Islam 
with or without modification. In certain ancient texts, 
the term was occasionally also used for any bad or 
indifferent precedent. It turned up in political debates 
too, for which see further down. 

During Muhammad’; lifetime and immediately after 
that, when faced with problems to solve, people 
reminded each other in their discourse (hadith) of how 
the Prophet and his first faithful followers had acted 
under particular circumstances. This resulted in an as 
yet unstructured, oral transmission of more or less 
correctly remembered practices and customs, sunnas. 
Towards the end of the Ist/7th century, when the 
need thereto arose, these memories began to be trans- 
mitted in a more standardised manner after the intro- 
duction of a newly-developed authentication device, 
the isndd [q.v.]. The first reports (hadiths) of sunnas that 
eventually found their way to one or more of the 
hadith collections compiled in the course of the 2nd/8th 
century and later, originated in the final quarter of 
the Ist/7th century. 

Recent isndd analytical research has established that, 
initially, these first sunnas were on the whole few and 
disparate. Next to hadiths of sunnas supported by isnads 
that allegedly went back all the way to the Prophet, 
which in other words were marfi‘ [see RAF‘. 2], there 
circulated hordes of other ones whose isndds ended in 
a Companion, the mawkiif strands, or even a Successor 
[see MuRsAL]. These three types of sunna reports existed 
side-by-side and were supposed to register more or 
less faithfully what the pious forebears, al-salaf al-sahh, 
during and since the lifetime of the Prophet had said 
or done. But the Companion reports, as well as the 
Successor reports, did not necessarily contain opin- 
ions exclusively modelled on what the Prophet was 
supposed to have decided in a given situation, but 
often represented what these authorities thought about 
a particular issue themselves. They were the fukaha’. 
Rather than basing themselves all the time upon a 
pious practice attributed to someone from the past, 
they sometimes preferred to exercise their own judg- 
ment, their 7a’y, and their personal opinions, 4rd’, 
were occasionally also granted the status of sunna. 
Personal ad hoc problem-solving, without recourse to 
precedent, developed alongside searching for prece- 
dents, for which the general term “im, lit. knowledge, 
was used. Thus “im consisted of sunnas which had 
originated at the hands of pious forebears and which 
were eventually moulded into hadiths. ‘Im seekers, 
‘ulama@ (pl. of “akm), were often antagonistic towards 
those who resorted to their 7a’y, the ahi al-ra’y, and 
this gave way to an ongoing dialogue, or bitter dis- 
pute, between, on the one hand, a basically religious, 
precedent-centred point of view and, on the other 
hand, a somewhat secular stance with, according to 
some ‘ulama’, far too little religion mixed in with it. 

It is clear that, at least during the first three cen- 
turies of Islam, fadith and sunna cannot be equated 
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but are just related concepts. The former is the ini- 
tially orally transmitted and later written registration 
of, among other things, the revered practice of the 
pious forebears, with at their head the Prophet and 
the earliest Muslims, while the latter is an abstrac- 
tion which encompasses the revered practice of any- 
one of the past, although despised or indifferent 
practices are also occasionally referred to with the 
term. At the turn of the Ist/7th century, the Umayyad 
caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 101/719-20 [9.0.}) 
was allegedly the first to single out the sunna of the 
Prophet among the sunnas of others. Thus it hap- 
pened that, after hadith had begun to comprise a 
sizeable number of sunnas supposedly introduced in- 
creasingly often by the Prophet rather than by the 
khulaf@? rashidiin or other well-known Companions, the 
concept sunna began to shed its broad meaning of 
“any precedent” and the connotation “any laudable 
precedent” started to prevail. 

But sunna as a more vague concept did not die 
out. Moreover, next to the term emerging in debates 
on legal and ritual issues, it played a significant part 
in the political discussions of the Ist/7th century. 
When the confrontation between ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
and Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan [9.vv.] at Siffin (37/657 
[g.v.]) was concluded with an arbitration agreement, 
the Avtab Allah and al-sunna al-Gdila al-qjami‘a ghayr al- 
mufarrika, i.e. the Book of God and the just sunna that 
unites rather than disperses, had to be consulted in 
order to find a solution for the dilemma that had 
arisen. Sunna in this document refers to the still broad 
term: the approved practice in political and adminis- 
trative matters instituted by the leaders of the past 
(synonymous in fact with sia [q.v.], cf. Bravmann in 
Bibl.), and the substitution of the term sunna in one 
version of this agreement by the genitive construction 
“the sunna of the Prophet” is a spurious, later inter- 
polation, cf. the penetrating analysis of Martin Hinds 
in his The Siffin arbitration agreement, in FSS, xvii (1972), 
93-129. It has to be stated that, in the earliest extant 
Islamic documents in which the term sunna crops up 
frequently, one must always reckon with the possibil- 
ity that the equation of sunna with sunna of the Prophet 
was achieved at the hands of anonymous transmitters 
or copyists through—in many cases—no longer trace- 
able interpolations of the genitive “of the Prophet”. 
That this is the case can often be shown by care- 
fully collating the various versions in which these doc- 
uments have come down to us. 

Towards the end of the 2nd/8th century, the jurist 
al-Shafi'T (d. 204/820 [g.0.]) began to throw new light 
on the position of the sunna of the Prophet, in pref- 
erence to that of any ancient authorities. He came 
to consider it the second most important root of 
Islamic jurisprudence after the Kur’an, hence his 
predilection for sunnas recorded in hadiths that were 
marfi, i.e. whose isndds went all the way back to 
Muhammad. Thus al-sunna began to be felt as tan- 
tamount to sunnat al-nabi “the good example of the 
Prophet”; that is what most texts that were written 
during and after al-Shafi‘i’s lifetime convey. For a 
survey of the reception in later years of al-Shafi‘i’s 
ideas on sunna, see Wael B. Hallaq, Was al-Shafi't the 
master architect of Islamic jurisprudence?, in IJMES, xxv 
(1993), 587-605. 

Although the term sunna occurs a number of times 
in the Kurdn, it refers nowhere to the exemplary 
example of the Prophet or his contemporaries, but 
mostly to the manner in which God chose to deal 
with the peoples of old who rejected the conversion 
endeavours of prophets sent to them. In early ‘efsir 

















literature there are no attempts to equate certain terms 
from scripture with sunna or sunnat al-nabi either. It 
was al-Shafi‘t who was the first to try and link up 
an important Kur’anic term with sunna, in an attempt 
to provide scriptural evidence for his insistence that 
sunna should be equated automatically with sunnat al- 
nabi. The word chosen by him was hikma “wisdom”, 
but even after his lifetime this identification does not 
seem to have caught on with other jurists. And, finally, 
the verse that comes to mind most readily as offer- 
ing a good opportunity for tracing the concept sunna 
of the Prophet and/or that of his faithful followers 
in the Kuran, namely XXXIII, 21, “You had in the 
Messenger of God a perfect example, etc.”, was not 
even hinted at by al-Shafi‘i in his Risdla. It is Anmad 
b. Hanbal (d. 241/855 [g.v.]) who mentions the verse 
(cf. his Musnad, ii, 15 = ed. A.M. Shakir, no. 4641) 
in connection with sunna. Identification of the tradi- 
tionist responsible for the gloss in which the verse is 
cited as pertaining to the sunna of the Prophet has 
as yet proved fruitless. The only person for whom a 
case could conceivably by made is Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna 
(d. 198/813), cf. al-Mizzi [9.0], Tuhfat al-ashraf, vi, 
no. 7352. 

The relationship of Kur’an and sunna has long been 
a matter of debate, formulated in the question of 
whether a sunna could abrogate a Kur’anic verse. It 
has always been realised in Islam that the Kur’an 
was more in need of elucidation, e.g. through sunnas, 
than that sunnas required explanation from scripture. 
Even so, the debate was couched in cautious terms, 
lest a sunna, which is after all a custom instituted by 
man, was too readily taken to be capable of abro- 
gating scripture—which is after all of divine origin— 
or modified the Kur’an’s prima facie interpretation. In 
the first chapter of the Sunan of al-Darimi (d. 255/869 
[g.v.]) a number of traditions and opinions on sunna 
vis-a-vis the Kur’an are listed. The statement: al-sunna 
kadiyat” ‘ala l-Kur’in wa-laysa al-Kur’an bi-kad” “ala ’I- 
sunna (i.e. sunna may determine the Kur’an but not 
vice-versa) is ascribed to an early authority but is pro- 
bably al-Darimi’s own handiwork, cf. i, 153, no. 587. 

The term sunna emerges also in the dogmatic- 
political discussions among the doctors of theology, 
the mutakallimiin, see ‘ILM AL-KALAM. During the time 
that these disputes of, for example, adherents of the 
Kadariyya, Murdji’a, Rafida or Mut‘tazila [q.0.] with 
their opponents occupied increasingly large numbers 
of theologians from the middle of the Ist/7th cen- 
tury until after the mina [q.v.], the so-called “inqui- 
sition” instituted by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’min, 
which ended in 234/848, the hadith people or ahi al- 
hadith [q.v.], busily searching for sunnas, were out of 
their depth and constituted no match for them. Among 
these theologians they even acquired the derogatory 
nickname hashwiyya [q.v.| lit. “those that stuff”, pre- 
dominantly because of their credulity in respect of 
certain traditions, which they collected alongside sun- 
nas, containing anthropomorphic descriptions of God 
[see also NABrTa]. On the other hand, the ranks of 
sunna seekers were swollen by large numbers of tra- 
ditionists suspected and/or accused of harbouring one 
or more of these innovative dogmatic ideas (bid‘as 
[¢.v.]}, but as long as they did not propagate them 
in their traditions by slipping such ideas into the 
reports they were instrumental in transmitting, they 
were on the whole tolerated. In retrospect, it can be 
surmised that, if the ahi al-hadith, while transmitting 
sunnas, had shunned the participation in this activity 
of all those known to harbour a predilection for one 
or more of those éid‘as, they would have been so few 
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in number that the total bulk of what became known 
as Islam’s canonical hadith would have attained a mere 
fraction of its present size. 

So traditions containing descriptions of sunnas grad- 
ually multiplied. This growth may in part be due to 
a hadith ascribed to the Prophet, but for the word- 
ing of which the Basran muhaddith Shu‘ba b. al- 
Hadjdjadj (d. 160/776 [9.v.]), who is the undeniable 
common link of its zsead bundle, may be held respon- 
sible: “He who introduces in Islam a good sunna will 
be given the ensuing merit and the merit accruing to 
all those who practise/adopt it after him, but he who 
introduces in Islam a pernicious sunna will have to 
carry its burden and that of those who practice/adopt 
it after him”, cf. al-Mizzi, Tuhfat al-ashraf, ii, no. 3232. 
Shu‘ba need not necessarily be assumed to be the 
first person to have thought of this saying, for it may 
be considered to have been foreshadowed in a dif- 
ferently worded tradition, without the crucial term 
sunna, On the basis of its isn@d bundle, that tradition 
can safely be ascribed to al-A‘mash (d. 147-8/764-5 
[q.v.]), incidentally an alleged sympathiser of the 
Shr‘a(!) from Kifa, who transmitted it to, among 
others, his junior hadith colleague Shu‘ba: “He who 
draws attention to a good (practice), he will enjoy the 
same reward as those who adopt that (practice),” cf. 
al-Mizzi, ibid., vii, no. 9986. Traditions in this vein 
became numerous (cf. al-Tirmidht, a/-Djami‘ al-sahih, 
ed. A.M. Shakir et alii, v, 41-5) but, judging by their 
isnads, all these originated much later than al-A‘mash 
and Shu‘ba. 

Be that as it may, the adherents to the sunna, or 
ahi al-sunna as they were increasingly often called, were 
thought of during the heyday of theological disputes 
as living in concealment, as strangers in their own 
home, that is in any case how al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al- 
Barbahart (d. 329/941 [9.v.]), the author of an early 
Islamic creed, expressed it, cf. Ibn Abi Ya‘la, Tabakat 
al-Hanabila, ii, 29, ll. 2-6. The appellative ah al-sunna 
is found already in a well-known early statement on 
the origin of the isndd requirement attributed to the 
Basran muhaddith Ibn Sirin (d. 110/728 [g.v.]). This 
man yielded to Islam’s indomitable tendency to divide 
society up into categories, e.g. ahl al-..., ashdb al-..., 
or formed by attaching a feminine nzsba ending to 
the name of a person associated with a controversial 
doctrine, long before this alleged group formation con- 
stitutes a historically plausible description of the actual 
situation, if ever. Thus Ibn Sirin divided the people 
of his days into two categories, the ahi al-bid‘a or ahl 
al-bida’ and the ahl al-sunna. The latter appellative 
became later, to be more precise at the earliest as 
from the beginning of the second half of the 2nd/8th 
century and more especially after the suspension of 
the mihna, that of the orthodox in Islam. Various con- 
temporary sources convey the impression that they 
began to constitute the majority in Islam only after 
the theological squabbles culminating in the miina had 
been decided in favour of Ibn Hanbal, its most noto- 
rious victim. His influence spread rapidly thereafter 
and he became in the eyes of the public the centre 
of the henceforth steadily multiplying afl al-sunna. 

One individual from among the afl al-sunna was 
called a sahib sunna, Probably the earliest definition 
of a sdhtb sunna is attributed to Ibn al-Mubarak 
(d. 181/797 [g.v.]), a muhaddith well-known for his trav- 
elling fi ¢alab al-‘lm, i.e. in search of traditions con- 
taining sunnas, all over the eastern Islamic world and 
for his conviction that “... the inad is part of the 
religion for otherwise everybody would be free to say 
whatever he wanted,” a conviction that can be viewed 








as typical of a man who is among the first theoreti- 
cians of the afl al-sunna. His definition of sahib sunna 
is found embedded in al-Barbahari’s creed which is 
quoted in Ibn Abi Ya‘la’s Tabakat al-Hanabila, ii, 40, 
Il. 11-20. This definition may at the same time be 
considered as a concise creed of Islam as a whole 
and constitutes in fact a polemic against the ahi al- 
bida, based upon a famous vaticinatio post eventum 
couched in the sa-tafianku tradition. It foretells that 
the Islamic community will be torn asunder into 73 
factions, only one of which, the ahi al-qama‘a, will 
eventually attain salvation, the 72 other factions end- 
ing up in Hell. The appellative ahi al-dama‘a, lit. “the 
people of the community,” is a well-known alterna- 
tive of the appellative ahi al-sunna wa ‘l-djama‘a, an 
early, mainly political, designation of one of the war- 
ring parties at Siffin mentioned above. This designa- 
tion survived in a number of biographical notices 
devoted to 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th century traditionists 
who were labelled as sahib sunna or sahib sunna wa- 
dama‘a. The prophetic tradition which contains the 
said vaticinatio had recently been brought into circula- 
tion. The numbers 1:72 may very well be considered 
as reflecting a symbolic, albeit somewhat hyperbolic, 
approximation by the afl al-sunna of their own lim- 
ited numbers, vastly outnumbered as they initially were 
by the ahi al-bid‘a. Only in the course of the second 
half of the 2nd/8th century does the number of peo- 
ple, who are provided in the biographical lexicons 
with the label sahzb sunna, show a marked increase. 
Beside the collective ahl al-sunna, sahib sunna has 
two plurals, ash@b sunna and ashab al-sunan, lit. “peo- 
ple of sunnas.” On the basis of the latter plural, one 
may be forgiven for being struck by the coincidence 
that the majority of Aadith transmitters found in the 
biographical lexicons as being described by the term 
Sahib sunna emerge at the same time as prolific com- 
mon links, each responsible for (the wording of ) a 
number of traditions listed in the canonical collec- 
tions. Viewed from that angle, the plural ashdb al- 
sunan permits of the connotation “originators of sunnas.” 
Some time later, in the course of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, one finds increasingly frequently the word sunni, 
plural sunniyyiin, being used for members of the afl 
al-sunna, As an investigation of the biographical data 
on a number of transmitters labelled s@hib sunna makes 
clear, the appellatives sahib sunna and sahib hadith are 
by no means mutually interchangeable. Many belong- 
ing to the first category had their handling of tradi- 
tions frowned upon, some were even accused of kaghib, 
i.e. mendacity in hadith, while many belonging to the 
second were known for their support of one or more 
bid‘as (cf. Juynboll, in FSA/, x, in Bibl). But with the 
multiplying of Muslims defined as orthodox, sunna and 
Islam came eventually to be felt, by some at least, 
as virtually synonymous, as is witnessed in the re- 
mark of the pious Bishr b. al-Harith (d. 227/842, cf. 
TT, vii, 67-80): al-sunna hiya ’l-islim wa ‘l-islam huwa 
*Lsunna, i.e. sunna and Islam are in essence identical, 
cf. Ibn Abi Ya‘la, i, 41, ult. In the writings of Abu 
|-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936 [9.v.]) the orthodox of 
Islam finally found their niche. In his Makalat, appella- 
tives like ahi al-sunna alternate with ahi al-djama‘a as 
well as several other genitive constructions. Curiously, 
probably as a consequence of the ever expanding 
influence of a growing sunni faction, the appellative 
ashab al-islam in this source seems to have a wider 
range of meaning, comprising next to the sunntyyiin 
an assorted number of people from heterodox denom- 
inations, which may differ in each occurrence of the 
term and are more often than not left unspecified. It 
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is as if in this—as it were—tolerant stance the defin- 
itive defeat of the ah/ al-bid‘a is reflected now that 
the ahl al-sunna had started to constitute everywhere 
the majority. For a survey of the Sunni creed which 
is still in force today, see ‘aKIpa. From the 4th/10th 
century onwards, the term sunna did not acquire new 
connotations or nuances. 
2. As a technical term in the shari‘a. 
Various customs, legal injunctions and a host of 
(mostly supererogatory) ritual prescriptions etc. received 
in the course of time the predicate sunna. This labelling 
is not supposed to indicate that the issue was due to 
the Prophet or the people of old, but is rather meant 
to express the desirability to adopt or practise it. On 
the scale of qualifications developed in Islamic juris- 
prudence, ranging from absolutely compulsory via 
indifferent to strictly forbidden, the so-called ahkim 
khamsa, sunna came to be used in the second grade 
of desirability following compulsory and more or less 
synonymous with mandiib [q.v.] and mustahabb [q.v.}, all 
three indicating “recommended”. Anyone observing 
a rule labelled sunna will be awarded, but neglecting 
it will not automatically entail punishment. 
Bibliography: Ibn Abit Ya‘la, Tabakat al-Hana- 
bila, ed. Muhammad Hamid al-Fiki, Cairo 1952; 
I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, Halle 1889- 
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(G.H.A. JuynBoit) 
the modern Islamic world. 

Sunna has become the central point of debate in 
modern Muslim discussions of religious authority. 
Controversy centres on three issues: 

(i) The authenticity of hadith. In the 19th century, 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Muhammad ‘Abduh [¢.w.] 
began to express doubts about the authenticity of the 
hadith literature (Ahmad Khan, Makalat, i, 25-9, 48-9, 
ii, 187, 190, 363-8, 419; ‘Abduh, Risalat al-Tawhid, 
223). In the early 20th century, the doubts of these 
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modernists gave way to dogmatic rejection of hadith 
among the Ahl-i Kur’an of Lahore and Amritsar. Anti- 
hadith views were elaborated by Aslam Djayradjpiiri, 
Ghulam Ahmad Parwiz and Ghulam Djilani Bark, and 
independently by Mahmiid Abii Rayya in Egypt. These 
authors, labelled munkirin-i-hadith by their opponents, 
argued that traditions were not collected in writing 
until the 9th century; oral transmission of adith is un- 
trustworthy; forgery of Aadith rendered the collections 
irredeemably corrupt; and fadith criticism was inad- 
equate to sift authentic traditions from forged. Con- 
servative scholars have responded with a vigorous 
campaign in defence of hadith (e.g. al-Siba‘i, al-Sunna 
wa-makanatuha, Cairo 1961). 

(ii) Prophetic authority. Ciragh ‘Ali and ‘Ali ‘Abd al- 
Razik limit prophetic authority to spiritual matters, 
implicitly rejecting much of sunna. The Ahl-i Kuran 
held that Muhammad’s activity as prophet was lim- 
ited to the Kur’4n; his other actions are not binding 
on later generations. An Egyptian, Muhammad Tawfik 
Sidki, voiced similar arguments, but Rashid Rida [¢.z.] 
pressured him to recant (Mandr, ix [1906], 515-24, 
x, 140). Rida himself argued for the subordination of 
sunna to the Kur’dan, and he has been followed by 
some revivalists (Mandar, xii, 693-9; Muhammad al- 
Ghazali, al-Sunna al-nabawiyya bayna ahl al-fikh wa-ahl 
al-hadith, Cairo 1989). Other revivalists limit the scope 
of prophetic authority by distinguishing human activ- 
ities of Muhammad from divinely-inspired prophetic 
sunna (Mawdidi, Tafhimat, Lahore 1989, 98-113). 

(iii) The relationship of sunna to hadith. Seeking to 
salvage sunna from the ravages of hadith criticism, S.M. 
Yusuf and Fazlur Rahman defined sunna as the idjma‘ 
of the early Muslims, reflected in hadith, not derived 
from it (Rahman, Islamic methodology in history, Karachi 
1961, 6, 18; S.M. Yusuf, in /Q, xxxvii [1964], 271-82, 
xxxvili [1964], 15-25). Hadith, while not strictly his- 
torical, represents “the interpreted spirit of the Pro- 
phetic teaching” (Rahman, of. cit., Karachi 1961, 71). 
Later generations of Muslims must duplicate this inter- 
pretive process, not by a literal application of hadith, 
but by discovering the spirit of the prophetic example 
for themselves. 

While such revisionist views have not gained a wide 
following, they have nevertheless exerted enormous 
influence on modern Muslim discussions of religious 
authority, giving rise to a plurality of definitions of 
sunna reminiscent of the formative period of Islamic 
thought. 

Bibliography: G.H.A. Juynboll, The authenticity of 
tradition literature, Leiden 1961; Madjid, Ghulam Jilant 
Barq, M.A. thesis, McGill Univ. 1962; C.J. Adams, 
in Essays on Islamic civilization presented to Neyazi Berkes, 
Leiden 1976, 24-57; D.W. Brown, Rethinking tradi- 
tion, Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Chicago 1993, incl. full 
bibl. . (D.W. Brown) 
SUNNI ‘ALI [see soncuay]. 

SUR (a.), pls. aswar, stran, the wall of a town 
or other enclosed urban or built-up space. 
The present article treats of town walls and fortifi- 
cations in the central Islamic lands. 

The development of urban fortification may be 
divided into two main traditions: (1) the Mediterranean 
region, descended from Hellenistic and Roman forti- 
fications, characterised by stone and fired brick fortifica- 
tions with regular projecting towers, a type first seen 
in the 4th century B.C., and itself probably derived 
from Mesopotamian city fortifications, such as are rep- 
resented in Assyrian reliefs, and (2) the Middle East, 
which inherited Mesopotamian and Iranian traditions, 
typified by massive pisé (beaten earth) ramparts up 
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to 20 m thick. One can also define a general chrono- 
logical distinction between the earlier Islamic period, 
where fortifications were more or less direct descend- 
ants of ancient traditions, and the high mediaeval 
period, when urban fortifications are influenced by 
the castle-building of the Crusading period. Finally, 
it should also be noted that frequently a city’s forti- 
fications evolved slowly over the centuries, from before 
Islam up to the modern day; in many cases, such as 
Istanbul and Damascus, fortifications constructed be- 
fore Islam continued to be used with little modifica- 
tion. In addition the design of new gates and towers was 
constrained by the necessity to adapt to what already 
existed, and by long-standing local traditions in con- 
struction and materials, which dictated basic forms. 

At the beginning of Islam, not all cities were for- 
tified. While the digging of a khandak (fosse) to defend 
Medina in the time of the Prophet was considered 
to be an innovation, the early amsaér at Kufa, Basra 
and Fustat [g.vv. and see Misr. B] were initially un- 
fortified. Echos of the amsér can also be seen in the 
absence of fortifications from Baghdad [¢.v.] in the 
2nd/8th century, except for the Round City, and 
Samarra’ [g.v.] in the 3rd/9th century. However, on 
the frontiers, the caliph Mu‘awiya fortified the cities 
of the Mediterranean coast (al-Baladhuri, Futih, 128, 
143), and the cities of the thughir, the Anatolian fron- 
tier [see THUGHOR. 1], were refortified from the reign 
of ‘Abd al-Malik onwards (ibid., 165 ff.). At Anazarbos 
in Cilicia (Ar. ‘Ayn Zarba), two successive defensive 
circuits with regular projecting square stone towers 
dating from the reigns of al-Mutawakkil (3rd/9th cen- 
tury) and the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla (4th/10th cen- 
tury), have been identified. They replaced late Roman 
walls on a smaller circuit. 

In early new urban foundations, fortification played 
a mainly symbolic role. The Umayyad sites at ‘Andjar 
(Lebanon), ‘Akaba and ‘Amman Citadel (modern 
Jordan) were fortified with regular half-round or square 
towers, similar to the light fortifications of the Umay- 
yad kusir or “desert castles”. According to the texts, 
the Round City of Baghdad was fortified with a dou- 
ble ring of walls of mud-brick, on the model of Con- 
stantinople, but in the year-long siege of Baghdad in 
196-8/812-13, the Round City itself only resisted for 
24 hours, owing to a defective water-supply. The sur- 
viving imitations of the Round City at Rakka [¢.v.] 
(built by al-Mansir in 155/772) and the Octagon of 
Kadisiyya at Samarra’ (built by Hariin al-Rashid be- 
fore 180/796) have respectively double and single 
mud-brick curtain walls with regular U-shaped towers. 
In all these cases, larger, usually circular, towers were 
built at changes in the line of the walls, while the 
wall towers are often reduced almost to the status of 
buttresses. The gates have single passages, flanked by 
a tower on each side, or, during the 2nd/8th century, 
the passage way was built into a single tower. Only 
in the Round City of Baghdad does the device of a 
bent entrance with a right-angled turn incorporated, 
seem to have been used (Creswell EMA, ii, 1-38). 

Most late Roman cities in the Near East did not 
have citadels in their fortification circuits (although 
their Hellenistic predecessors had); consequently, their 
early Islamic successors did not either. However, 
citadels or forts in Sasanid cities were quite common, 
for example, Siraf (D.B. Whitehouse, in Iran JBIPS, 
ix [1971], 1-17) in southern Persia, and Karkh Fayriiz 
at Samarra’ in ‘Irak (see Northedge, in Mesopotama, 
xxii [1987]). In the latter case, the fortifications are 
composed of a square fort, and a curtain wall of pisé 
about 5 m wide, strengthened by regular half-round 





solid towers. However, apart from the examples cited, 
no well-preserved examples of early Islamic fortifi- 
cations in the East are known, although unexcavated 
pisé circuits are known at Nishapir and Sirdjan (4th- 
5th/10th-11th centuries) in Persia. A further specific 
characteristic of eastern construction was the use of 
fortifications to encircle a whole oasis, such as at 
Bukhara, a fortification type intended to hinder nomad 
incursions, in the same way as linear defences such 
as Alexander’s Wall in the Gurgan plain, and more 
distantly, Roman limes fortifications such as Hadrian’s 
Wall in Northern England. 

In the Maghrib and al-Andalus, a tradition of square 
towers predominated. The fashion for U-shaped tow- 
ers characteristic of late Roman western Europe and 
the Middle East from the 3rd-4th centuries onwards, 
was limited to the East under Islam, and square tow- 
ers are already known in the fortifications of the By- 
zantine reoccupation of Tunisia (6th century). Traces 
of early circuits have survived at Sousse in Tunisia, 
where projecting square towers alternate with smaller 
buttresses (245/859), at the citadel of Mérida (220/835) 
and at Madinat al-Zahra’ outside Cordova in Spain 
(founded 324/936). 

In the 5th/11th century, the tradition of regular 
projecting towers was continued in the first phase of 
the citadel of Damascus, and in the extension of the 
walls of Cairo begun by Badr al-Djamali in 480/1087 
(Creswell, MAE, 166-206). The three fine surviving 
gates of Bab al-Nasr, Bab al-Futth and Bab Zuwayla, 
are each flanked by a pair of square or U-shaped 
towers, 20.89 and 22 m high with three storeys, and 
much larger than the wall. towers. 

The period of the Crusades led to considerable 
change. Large citadels were built or rebuilt in the 
major cities of the Near East, in Cairo, Bosra, Damas- 
cus and Aleppo. The citadel of Aleppo is best known 
for its magnificent entrance, a single massive square 
tower with an interior passage with five right-angled 
turns, built by al-Malik al-Zahir Ghazi in 606/1209- 
10, and approached by a bridge across the moat from 
a forecastle built by Kansth al-Ghawri in 913/1507. 
The slope of the mound was partly revetted by a 
glacis of stone, and the summit ringed by a wall with 
regular projecting towers. The city walls themselves 
date to the Ayyibid period and later, with an exten- 
sion to the east built in the second half of the 9th/ 
15th century. In Cairo, the citadel built in 572-9/1176- 
83 by Salah al-Din is composed of two enclosures for- 
tified by massive round towers added by al-Malik 
al-‘Adil in 604/1207-8. There was a substantial 
increase in the size of towers, whether square or cir- 
cular, built mainly of fine ashlar masonry, often incor- 
porating re-used column drums, and they were now 
placed irregularly, to conform to the terrain and tac- 
tical requirements. At Diyarbekir in Turkey, massive 
6th/12th-century towers are U-shaped and placed at 
changes in the line of the walls. At Baghdad, the 
gate-towers of the later circuit, of fired brick with 
stone fittings, are built on the far side of bridges 
across the moat. Although only the Bab al-Wastanit 
is preserved, the now-disappeared Bab al-Tilsiman 
(618/1221) was decorated with relief-carved serpents. 
Relief-carved decoration was also characteristic of the 
walls of Konya. A late version of this type is to be 
seen in the restoration and reconstruction of the walls 
of Jerusalem by the Ottoman sultan Siileyman Kanini 
in 943-7/1537-40. In this case, there are few towers, 
probably because the objective was the pious act of 
protecting a holy city, and no great military activity 
was envisaged. 
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In southeastern Persia, well-preserved defences dat- 
ing from the Safawid period have survived at Bam, 
with a citadel with massive U-shaped brick towers 
and a brick curtain wall. At Bukhara, the system of 
defences in its present form dates from the 18th cen- 
tury, partly based on massive earlier pisé ramparts, 
but with at least one gate flanked by half-round 
towers, while the new Ark was built on the site of 
the old citadel. New defences of the traditional type 
continued to be built even in the 19th century. In 
the 1830s, as a result of a pious donation to develop 
the Shr‘ sanctuary, Samarra’ was fortified with a 
brick wall having occasional projecting solid towers. 
The developments in artillery fortifications typical of 
Europe from the 17th century onwards, star-shaped 
fortifications with low gun bastions projecting from 
the main curtain, do not find a direct reflection in 
the Islamic world, although in Mughal military archi- 
tecture, such as the Red Fort at Agra (ca. 1635), can- 
non loopholes are incorporated. 
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See also the Bibls. to BURDJ, HISAR, HISN and 
KASABA. (A. NorTHEDGE) 
SUR, the Arabic name for Tyre, coastal city 

of southern Lebanon, regional capital of the kada’ 
of the same name. Built on an off-shore island, it was 
in the Phoenician period one of the most powerful 
commercial centres of the Levant. The Bible men- 
tions a king Hiram who, a contemporary and ally of 
Solomon, supplied him with cedar-wood for the con- 
struction of the Temple of Jerusalem, as well as with 
highly skilled and esteemed masons, carpenters, gold- 
smiths and stone-cutters (I Kings v. 15-32). Tyre 
established flourishing colonies in the western Medi- 
terranean, and its mariners were among the most 
adventurous of the time; it was they who, at the 
behest of the Pharaoh Necho, achieved the first 











circumnavigation of the African continent. 

The conquest of the city by Alexander was marked 
by the construction of a causeway linking the island 
to the mainland, which became over time a veritable 
isthmus on which the city developed. 

Covering an area of !5 ha, Tyre presents today 
the largest archaeological site of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean coastland. Among the features excavated, one 
of the most significant is the main street, 175 m in 
length and fringed by a portico, which led to the 
harbour. A hippodrome and a necropolis are located 
on the mainland. Since 1984, the city has been desig- 
nated a world heritage site by UNESCO. 

The Arab conquest did not trigger off a decline of 
the city, since Mu‘awiya, governor of Damascus and 
founder of the Umayyad dynasty, is said to have in- 
stalled there Persian colonists from Ba‘albakk, Hims 
or Antakiya, the bulk of the population being consti- 
tuted by Hellenised elements and Arab soldiers. 
According to al-Baladhuri, the caliph Hisham had the 
arsenals of ‘Akka transferred there and built ware- 
houses and docks; the city subsequently became, under 
the Marwanids, the operational base of the Muslim 
fleet in place of ‘Akka. It was very well fortified, and 
accessible from the mainland only by a bridge. The 
ancient aqueduct, fed by the well of Ra’s al-‘Ayn or 
al-Rashidiyya, still supplied water to the city, accord- 
ing to al-Mukaddasi. Nasir i-Khusraw, who visited the 
city in 1047, mentions its houses, five or six storeys 
high, and a richly ornamented mashhad. The inhabi- 
tants were mostly Shi‘i, but the sa@di was a Sunni. 

The merchants of the town resented their status as 
vassals of great empires controlled from distant capi- 
tals, and in 388/988 the people of Tyre, led by a 
peasant named Alaka, rose in rebellion against the 
Fatimid caliph al-Hakim. When the governor of Syria 
sent land and naval troops against the city, Alaka 
appealed for help to the emperor of Byzantium, but 
the latter’s ships were sunk, and the city was taken 
and sacked. 

In 1089, the vizier Badr al-Djamili seized the town 
from the Saldjik sultan of Damascus Tutush, and his 
successor al-Afdal Shahanshah punished a new upris- 
ing in 490/1097 with a fearful massacre; this was the 
same year that the Crusaders set out from Constan- 
tinople. The city allied itself with ‘Akka and Tarabu- 
lus against the invaders. In 1107 King Baldwin camped 
under the walls of the city for a month, only with- 
drawing in return for a ransom of 7,000 dinars. The 
Egyptian fleet, arriving too late to save Tripoli or 
Tarabulus, made its base at Tyre. 

In 1111, Baldwin resumed his siege of the town, 
which was relieved by Tughtakin, sent with an army 
from Damascus. The Crusaders made a fresh attempt 
in April 1124. Venetian ships blockaded the port to 
keep the Egyptian fleet at bay, and after a stubborn 
resistance, starvation forced the people of Tyre to sub- 
mit. They were offered the choice of leaving the city 
with their property or staying on payment of a ran- 
som; in July, they abandoned the city, settling either 
in Damascus or in Ghazza. The city remained in the 
hands of the Franks until 1191. 

At this time, al-Idrisi speaks of the flourishing indus- 
tries of glassware, ceramics and high quality textiles 
which produced the wealth of the city. 

On the sea side, the port was accessible by way 
of a narrow inlet flanked by two tall towers; it was 
the finest port of the entire Levantine coast. On three 
sides, the port was enclosed within the ramparts of 
the town, and on the fourth there was a wall and a 
kind of archway under which ships were docked. This 
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port within a city could be sealed by a huge chain 
deployed between the two towers. 

After the capture of Jerusalem and the majority 
of coastal sites, Salah al-Din arrived to lay siege to 
Tyre in November 1187, but without success. Tyre 
remained, with the castle of Beaufort, the last place 
still held by the Franks: the knights released by Salah 
al-Din after each of his victories gathered there, and 
prepared to lay siege to ‘Akka. On 19 April 1192, 
Conrad, the deposed king of Jerusalem who resided 
in Tyre, was assassinated by Isma‘ilis. His successor 
Henry of Champagne, concluded the treaty of Ramla 
with Salah al-Din (September 1192); under the terms 
of this treaty the coast between Jaffa and Tyre re- 
mained in the hands of the Franks. 

The city was devastated by two earthquakes, in 
1201 and 1203. Although the treaty signed in 1229 
between Frederick II and al-Malik al-Kamil of Egypt 
maintained Frankish domination of Tyre and numer- 
ous coastal towns, the Crusaders were weakened 
by internal strife and rivalry between Venice and 
Genoa. 

The Mamliak sultan Baybars launched two expe- 
ditions against the city, in 1266 and 1269, but in 
1270 he agreed to a treaty with the prince of the 
city under which the neighbouring territories were 
divided between them, part being placed under joint 
administration. Marguerite of Tyre bought from the 
sultan Kalawiin a peace lasting ten years in return 
for sacrificing half of her revenues and a guarantee 
not to restore the city’s fortifications. But after the 
capitulation of ‘Akka in 1291, the other coastal cities 
were incapable of resisting much longer; the city was 
taken by Khalil b. Kalawiin, who destroyed it. Some 
of the inhabitants were sold into slavery, others were 
put to the sword. 

The city remained unoccupied for several centuries, 
and neither the Druze amir Fakhr al-Din Ma‘ni in 
the 17th century, nor the governor of Acre Djazzar 
Pasha in the 18th, succeeded in restoring its dyna- 
mism. From 3,000 inhabitants in 1840, the popula- 
tion had grown to 6,000 by 1900; half of these were 
Muslims, the remainder Maronites, Greek Catholics 
and Jews. 

In 1920 the Treaty of Sévres, which dismantled the 
Ottoman Empire, incorporated Tyre and the Djabal 
‘Amil into Greater Lebanon, placed under French 
mandate by the League of Nations. The population 
of the south, Shi‘i for the most part, felt excluded 
from this Lebanese state, where it was represented by 
only a few families of dignitaries, wealthy quasi-feudal 
landowners who rallied to the new system. But in fact, 
the region constituted the northern sector of Upper 
Galilee, the southern being in Palestine under British 
mandate, with the major port of Jaffa for an outlet. 

The destiny of Tyre, already constrained by this 
mandatory frontier, was overturned by the creation of 
the State of Israel in 1948, with Zionist leaders claim- 
ing territory extending as far as the Litani river, the 
waters of which they wanted to control, and 14 Leba- 
nese border villages were to be occupied until 1949. 

From 1967 onwards, despite the non-participation 
of Lebanon in the Six-Day War, southern Lebanon 
became engulfed in a spiral of violence from which 
it has yet (1996) to be extricated, and which has seri- 
ously handicapped the role which Tyre could have 
played in regional affairs. 

Another important phenomenon has been the pro- 
gressive consolidation of the Shi‘ community, led by 
the Imam Misa Sadr, who took up residence in Leba- 
non in 1960. Seeking to inspire the Shi‘7 community, 








marginalised in spite of efforts made during the presi- 
dency of Shihab (1958-64) to develop the infrastruc- 
tures of the south, he founded in 1973 the Movement 
of the Dispossessed, then in 1975, in Tyre, the Amal 
political party. In January 1969, in response to the 
destruction by Israel of Lebanese civilian aircraft, a 
general strike paralysed Tyre and Sidon (Sayda), with 
the demand that the Lebanese state introduce conscrip- 
tion to combat the Israeli threat. Amal was originally 
allied with the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO), 
which controlled the camps surrounding the city: 
Rashidiyya (some 14,000 inhabitants in 1975), Burdj 
al-Shim4li (some 10,000 inhabitants in 1975) and Bass 
(about 5,000). 

In fact, the sovereignty of the Lebanese state was 
challenged by Palestinian guerrilla groups, taking up 
residence in southern Lebanon after their expulsion 
from Jordan in 1971. The region of Tyre was one 
of their bastions, and the Lebanese army tried in vain 
to take control of the camps. The process which was 
to lead to the nationwide conflagration of 1975-6 was 
well advanced. 

In September 1972 Israel launched its first interven- 
tion in South Lebanon, and after the first phase of 
the civil war, in 1976, it inaugurated its policy of the 
“good border”; by way of numerous frontier posts, 
the villagers were induced to work in Israel, while 
the region was inundated with Israeli produce; the 
destruction of orchards, infrastructures and hostile vil- 
lages facilitated the economic integration of the region 
into Israel, to the detriment of Tyre, isolated and cut 
off from the rest of the country. 

In March 1978, to halt Palestinian incursions into 
its territory, Israel launched “Operation Litani”; when 
its army withdrew in June, it retained control of a 
border strip of Lebanese territory, 5 to 10 km in 
width, in defiance of Resolutions 425 and 426 of the 
Security Council of the UN demanding Israeli with- 
drawal and creating UNIFIL, initially a contingent of 
6,000 men acting as a buffer between the Syrian army 
deployed to the north of the Litani and the frontier 
zone occupied by the pro-Israeli militia of the Maronite 
Major Sa‘d Haddad, who had defected with his troops 
from the Lebanese army; in April 1979, he prevented 
the latter from re-occupying Tyre. The city of Tyre 
was then effectively under the control of the PLO 
and the Amal movement. 

To eradicate the Palestinian presence in Lebanon 
after the Camp David accords with Egypt, and to 
induce the Lebanese state to sign a separate peace 
in its turn, Israel once more invaded Lebanon on 6 
June 1982; this was Operation “Peace for Galilee”, 
in which Tyre was the target of 57 air-raids. The 
city was occupied, but resistance to the Israeli pres- 
ence was stubborn: in September 1982 250,000 Shi‘is 
demonstrated in Tyre to mark the fourth anniversary 
of the disappearance of the Imam Misa Sadr, and 
in November 1983, Amal shelled the Israeli head- 
quarters in the city. 

In June 1985 Israel withdraw, retaining control 
only of the “security zone”, some 850 km’, through 
the intermediary of the Southern Lebanese Army of 
General Antoine Lahad, and Amal took over the city. 
But competition between Amal and the PLO for 
supremacy in the South led to the eruption in 1985- 
86 of the “war of the camps”, the Shi‘is being sup- 
ported by Iran, which sent weapons and instructors 
to Tyre. The war between Shi‘is and Palestinians 
resumed on 22 October 1986, and it was not until 
4 January 1988 that Amal raised the siege of the Rashi- 
diyya camp. Israel has continued to make incursions 
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into South Lebanon, as in May 1988, and periodic- 
ally to shell Tyre and its Palestinian camps, disrupt- 
ing commerce and preventing marine fishing. 

The city of Tyre comprised some 54,000 inhab- 
itants in 1980, about a quarter of the population of 
the kada’, but demographic estimates are not easily 
confirmed on account of the high level of mobility 
of the population, the result of insecurity and of a 
traditionally substantial trend towards emigration. In 
1975, the civil war raging in Beirut impelled the Shi‘T 
population to seek refuge in the South, while the 
Israeli invasions of 1978 and 1982 provoked an exo- 
dus in the opposite direction. The annual demographic 
increase is at all events very high, of the order of 44 
per thousand, as against 25 for Lebanon as a whole, 
and 34 per thousand for Sayda, regional capital of 
the muhafaza of South Lebanon. 

Emigration, especially towards West Africa, has 
affected a substantial proportion of the Shi‘i popu- 
lation (a quarter ?), and communities settled in clus- 
ters from Senegal to Nigeria retain close links with 
their region of origin. During the civil war, although 
cut off from the rest of the country, Tyre experienced 
a reasonable degree of economic prosperity, owed to 
remittances from these expatriates and the continuing 
operation of the port. But the destruction of olive and 
orange groves by the Israeli army, as well as, from 
the 1980s onward, the return of emigrants from the 
Gulf and Black Africa fleeing violence there, has aggra- 
vated unemployment. 

Before the war, in 1973, the region produced annu- 
ally 280,000 tonnes of agricultural produce. The 
Kasimiyya canal irrigated nearly 7,000 ha, and an 
additional 4,000 ha were watered by some hundred 
wells. During the 1990s, the return of a precarious 
peace, interrupted by Israeli bombardments and 
hampered by blockade of the port, has permitted a 
modest economic revival, based on a boom in con- 
struction and agricultural redevelopment. 

The city, which had grown on the promontory 
joining the former island to the mainland, was the 
object in 1964 of a development scheme. This per- 
mitted the opening of roads in the zone bordered to 
the west by recent house construction and the east 
by the archeological excavations of al-Bass (al-Rami 
quarter). The port of Tyre is protected by a quay to 
the north, and matches the contour of the coast to 
the south: on one side are five small docks for fish- 
ing vessels, on the other a dock for merchant ship- 
ping. One of the main concerns of the development 
scheme has been the clearing of all the spaces invaded 
and disfigured by illegal construction, in particular on 
the isthmus, and the conservation of the beaches to 
the north and especially to the south of the city which, 
along with Tyre’s cultural attractions, have the poten- 
tial to constitute a profitable resort area. 
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SURA, the designation used for the 114 
independent units of the Kur’4n, often trans- 
lated as “chapter”. The siiras are distinct units, unlike 
the frequently arbitrary divisions of the books of the 
Bible made by later editors. They are also unlike the 
topical, chronological and other types of major divi- 
sions of other books called “chapters”. Thus it seems 
best to leave the term “siira” untranslated, treating it 
as a technical term, similar to “mishnah”, “seder”, 
“sutra”, “upanishad” and other terms for units of 
sacred writings that European languages have adopted 
from various religious traditions. As distinct literary 
units of scripture that are best not regarded as “chap- 
ters”, the stras of the Kur’an have a parallel in the 
Psalms of the Bible. 

1. Derivation and Kur’anic usage. The fact 
that the early Muslim commentators and lexicogra- 
phers offered a wide variety of opinions on the ori- 
gin of the term sira, normally seeking an Arabic root 
(see al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Mufradat, 248; Néldeke, 
Gesch. des Qor., i, 31 n. 1), shows that its derivation 
was not known. The older European majority view, 
accepted also by Néldeke (zbid., i, 30-1), derived the 
Arabic sira from the Hebrew shirad, used in the 
Mishnah for “row, series”. For a discussion of a vari- 
ety of imaginative theories that derive siira mostly 
from various Hebrew terms, along with arguments 
against each of these, see A. Jeffery, The foreign vocab- 
ulary of the Qur’an, Baroda 1938, 180-2. Jeffery (182) 
and Bell-Watt (58) conclude that sira entered the 
Kur’an as a technical term, most likely derived from 
the Syriac word for “a writing” and “a portion of 
scripture”, thus making it parallel to kur’an, ktab, and 
other Kur’anic terms of Syriac origin that are asso- 
ciated with revelation or scripture. Opinions will no 
doubt continue to differ on the origin of this term. 
Regardless of its derivation, the view that its earliest 
usage occurs in the Kur’an is the most plausible 
assumption. 

The term sira occurs in the Kur’4n nine times in 
the singular and once in the plural (suwar), all prob- 
ably in Medinan contexts. It is useful to make a dis- 
tinction between the usage of this term in the Kur’a4n 
during Muhammad’s lifetime and its later usage after 
the compilation of the completed Islamic scripture. 
Within the Kur’an the term siira is best interpreted 
simply as “a unit of revelation”, making it synony- 
mous with some Kur’anic usages of kur’an, aya, and 
kitab [see KuR’AN, |.b, esp. at 402a]. In most contexts 
the term siira seems to refer to a short unit, possibly 
just a few verses, such as IX, 64, in which the Hypo- 
crites [see MUNAFIKUN] are said to be afraid “lest a 
sia be sent down against them, telling [Muhammad] 
what is in their hearts”. Cf. IX, 86, 124, 127 and 
XLVII, 20, which also to refer to specific commands 
or information being “sent down” to Muhammad, 
suggesting short units of revelation, rather than the 
present stras. Three other contexts refer to accusa- 
tions from Muhammad’s opponents that he had been 
forging or inventing revelations. The Kur’an responds 
with challenges that may provide insight into the his- 
tory of the siiras and of the text of the Kur’an dur- 
ing Muhammad’s lifetime. The context that appears 
to be the earliest of these three is XI, 13: “Or do 
they say, ‘He has invented it’ (¢tara-hu)? Then bring 
ten suwar like it, invented, and call upon whomever 
you are able apart from God, if you speak the truth.” 
This verse is later repeated verbatim in X, 38, with 
one significant change: “Then bring a siira like it, ....” 
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This challenge to produce only one stra equal to 
those recited by Muhammad is then repeated verbatim 
in II, 23. It is quite possible that the challenge in 
XI, 13, to produce ten siiras equal to Muhammad’s 
revelations reflects the period when the Kur’4n con- 
sisted of a collection of mostly short recitations (see 
Bell-Watt, 137-41), whereas the other two verses reflect 
the later period in Medina when the Prophet was 
combining and expanding earlier revelations to form 
longer siiras as parts of a written scripture for his fol- 
lowers [see KuR’AN, 5.c, at 417b-418a]. Regardless of 
whether this hypothesis is accepted, it seems certain 
that most, if not all, occurrences of the term sia in 
the Kuran refer to units of revelation that were 
shorter than the present, long siiras in which this term 
appears. 

2. Composition and literary types. To say 
that the siiras are distinct units does not mean, how- 
ever, that they are all alike in their literary form and 
contents. The Kur’an contains a wide variety of lit- 
erary or didactic types, but very few siiras consist of 
a single type or treat a single topic. Those that do 
are notable as exceptions to the nature of the vast 
majority of siiras. Three of the most striking of these 
exceptions, the first sira (a short prayer addressed to 
God) and the last two (charms for driving away evil 
powers [see AL-MU‘AWWIDHATAN']), were not consid- 
ered to be parts of the revelation by at least one of 
Muhammad’s closest Companions (al-Suyiti, Jtkan, i, 
64; Gesch. des. Qor., ii, 39-42; Jeffery, Materials, 21). 
For a discussion of these three distinctive stiras, see 
Gesch. des Qor., i, 108-14. Another exception is the 
unique Siira of the All-Merciful (LV), which consists 
almost entirely of a litany, in which the refrain, “O 
which of your Lord’s bounties will you two [human 
kind and the djinn}] deny”, occurs 31 times as a sepa- 
rate verse, usually every other verse. The Stra of 
Joseph (XII), is another exception, unique in several 
ways, €.g. it is the only long siira that consists almost 
exclusively of a single narrative, the longest narrative 
in the Kuran. Virtually all other stras contain more 
than one major theme and literary type, the longer 
siras containing several of each. 

The issue of the composition of the siiras leads to 
questions regarding the classification of literary types, 
the unity of the siiras, and the chronology of the text 
of the Kuran, issues that are so closely related that 
it is difficult to treat them separately. For a variety 
of reasons, classical Muslim scholars made several 
attempts to determine the chronological order of all 
of the siras, but in a number of cases could not 
agree even on whether a siira was Meccan or Medinan 
(tkan, i, 10-11). The order that came to be most 
widely accepted is now indicated in the headings to 
the individual siiras in the Egyptian standard text of 
the Kur’an. The classical scholars devoted some atten- 
tion to the literary forms of the siiras in attempts to 
determine their chronological order, but the main cri- 
teria in this effort involved the contents of the siiras 
and the traditional accounts of their historical setting 
or “occasions of revelation” (asbab al-nuzil) [see KUR’AN, 
5.b, at 415-16]. 

European scholars developed a keener interest is 
the Kuran’s literary types. In his Historisch-knitische 
Einleitung in den Koran (1844), Gustav Weil stressed lit- 
erary form as a major criterion in his rearrangement 
of the traditional chronological order and his division 
of the stiras into “early Meccan”, “middle Meccan”, 
“late Meccan” and “Medinan” periods. For instance, 
he placed all short siiras considered to be of the kahin 
style [see KUR’AN, 7.a, 421-2] in his “early Meccan” 


period. Th. Néldeke refined Weil’s system in the Ist 
ed. of his Gesch. des Qor. (1860), and R. Blachére 
arranged the siiras in Néldeke’s order, with a few 
exceptions, in his first translation of the Kur’dn into 
French (2 vols., Paris 1949-51). For a description of 
this four-period system, see Gesch. des Qor., 2 i, 74- 
234; Blachére, Le Coran, Paris 1966, 11-23; KuR’AN, 
5.c, 416-18, which includes a critique. 

The first modern attempt to classify all of the major 
literary types in the Kur’an was made by H. Hirsch- 
feld, in his New researches into the composition and exege- 
sis of the Qoran, London 1902. His categories include 
“confirmatory, declamatory, narrative, descriptive, and 
legislative”, along with “parables, political speeches, 
and passages on Muhammad’s domestic affairs”. 
Hirschfeld surely went too far in concluding that the 
Meccan revelations occurred in the order of his first 
five categories (36, 143-5). Also, other conclusions and 
assumptions, along with the general tenor of his writ- 
ing, are now outdated. The lasting contribution of his 
New researches is his convincing demonstration that any 
classification of literary types and themes within the 
Kuran must, with some exceptions, involve parts of 
siiras rather than siiras as wholes. 

In her Studien (see Bibl.), A. Neuwirth classifies parts 
of Meccan siiras according to ten thematic types: 
oaths, “when” passages, other siira beginnings, escha- 
tological passages, lessons from history, hymnic pas- 
sages, exhortations to the Prophet or to particular 
believers, polemic passages, affirmations of the re- 
vealed nature of the Kur’an, and closing summons 
or closing imperatives (187-201). She concludes that, 
except for a few isolated cases, the middle and late 
Meccan siiras are “three-part compositions” similar 
to the three sections of the classical Arabic kastda, 
and that by far the most common sira type is “the 
revelation-confirmation-framed sura with a narrative 
comprising the middle part” (7). She cites as primary 
examples of this type siras VII, XI, XII, XV, XVHI, 
XX, XXVI, and XXVII (242). While these siiras do 
contain stories and have references to the revelation 
near the beginning and end, they are far more com- 
plex than Neuwirth’s presentation suggests. (For a crit- 
ical review of Neuwirth’s book, see A.T. Welch, in 
JAOS, citi/4 [1983], 764-7; for examples of other clas- 
sifications of literary types in the Kur’an, which are 
not intended to be exhaustive, see Bell-Watt, 75-82, 
and Kur’AN, 7., at 421-5.) 

One should also note Bell’s view that references to 
the revelation, frequently to “the Book”, that occur 
at the beginning of many sitras are parts of intro- 
ductions that were added to previous, frequently 
Meccan, revelations when Muhammad was preparing 
a scripture for his followers in the early Medinan 
years (see, e.g., the introductions to siras XI and XV 
and the captions at the beginnings of siras X, XII, 
XIV, etc., in Bell’s Translation). Bell completed only 
the preliminary research for a modern critical under- 
standing of the composition of the siiras, showing that 
they are far more complex than is assumed by the 
traditional view, which regards the siiras as unities 
{each revealed all at one time or completed before 
the next one was begun) and holds that it is possi- 
ble to determine the chronological order of the siras 
as wholes. It is now clear that some stras contain 
units of varying length that date from different times. 
Others show signs of having been revised and 
expanded, possibly when Muhammad recited them on 
later occasions or dictated them to his secretaries 
(see Wensinck, Handbook, 129; Bell-Watt, 37-8). W.M. 
Watt presents Bell’s view of “The Shaping of the 
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Qur’an”, including evidences of revision and reshap- 
ing of the siiras, and provides a partial critique in 
Bell-Watt, ch. 6. For Bell’s own descriptions of the 
composition of the siiras, see the introductions to the 
siras in his Translation and his Commentary on the Qur’an 
(see Bibl.), the latter being the long lost “Notes” to 
his translation. For explanations of Bell’s view of the 
history and compilation of the siiras, see KUR’AN, 5.c, 
at 417-18, and Merrill (in Bibl). Indirect support for 
Bell’s conclusions regarding the internal divisions within 
the siiras can be seen in A.J. Arberry’s The Koran inter- 
preted 2 vols., London 1955, where the siira divisions 
into sections or paragraphs are frequently identical 
with Bell’s (see, e.g., XIX, XXIV, XXV, XXVII, 


XXX-XL and most of the shorter stiras, LX-CXIV). 


Blachére also acknowledges that many siiras contain 
sections that are earlier or later than their present 
contexts (see his Le Coran, 1969 ed.). 

3. Arrangement. The classical writers devoted 
considerable attention to the arrangement or order 
(nagm) of the Kur’an’s words, phrases and siiras, usu- 
ally in the context of discussing its inimitability (az). 
Among those who stressed the arrangement of the 
Kur’an as a proof of its 7@dz, three stand out: Abi 


Sulayman al-Khattabr (d. 338/998), al-Bakillani | 


(d. 403/1013), and ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani (d. 471/ 
1078). The best known of these three, al-Bakillani, 
devotes the majority of his famous book [gaz al- 
Kur’an to nagm, which he identifies as one of the three 
major proofs of the Kur’an’s divinely-inspired inim- 
itability. The wide variety of senses he gives to nagm 
makes it difficult, however, to determine precisely what 
he means by the term (a problem discussed by Bint 
al-Shati? in her al-I@jaz al-bayant h ’I-Kur’an, Cairo 
1971, esp. 100). Al-Khattabr discusses nagm in his 
K. Bayan 1Qaz al-Kur’én, and al-Djurdjani in his Dala’il 
al-i‘gjaz, the latter published several times (see Bib/.). 
These three writers employ the concept of nazm in 
relation to the Kur’an’s eloquence (ba/agha) and its 
various literary devices involving grammar, special 
word usage, and, in particular, the interrelationship 
(mundsaba) of words and phrases in the Kur’an, rather 


than treating specifically the coherence or unity of | 


individual siras. 

Later classical writers such as al-Zamakhshari 
(d. 538/1144), Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209), 
al-Nisaburt (d. 728/1327), and al-Zarkashi (d. 794/ 


1391) continued to stress the importance of under- ; 


standing the nagm of the Kur’4n as an essential com- 
ponent of its 7ddz, while extending the concept to 
include the relationships among verses, groups of verses 
within the siras, and groups of siiras within the 
Kuran. This expansion of the concept of the Kur’an’s 
nagm can be seen in al-Zamakhshari’s well-known 
commentary al-Kashshaf (see Bibl.), in which he relates 
the concept to the ways rhetorical devices, sentence 
structure, and the relationships among phrases, verses, 
and siiras convey complex meanings (see Darwish al- 
Djundi, Nagm al-Kur’an fi Kashshaf al-Zamakhshari, Cairo 
1969). Al-Razi is possibly the first commentator to 
apply the concept of nazm to the whole of the Kur’an, 
arguing that it is through its exquisite arrangement 
of words, phrases, and verses that the text reveals the 
subtlety (/afifa) of its meanings. Al-R4zi stresses the 
progressive development of ideas within the siras, 
showing how each verse leads to the next, and some- 
times he points out similar relationships among siras. 
Al-Nisabiiri, in his Ghara’ib al-Kur’an (see Bibl.), builds 
on al-Razi’s approach by dividing a stra into a num- 
ber of passages and linking these passages by con- 
necting their dominant ideas. In his al-Burkan (see 

















Bibl), al-Zarkashi develops al-R4zi’s approach to the 
nazm of the Kur’an further through his discussions of 
the interrelationships (mundsabat) among verses and 
stras (see, e.g., his second chapter, Ma‘rifat al-mund- 
sabat bayn al-ayat, Riyad 1980, 35-52). Al-Suyiti’s likan 
contains a chapter similar to al-Zarkashi’s called Fi 
mundasabat al-ayat wa ’l-suwar, and he wrote an entire 
book on the order of the siiras (Tartth suwar al-Kur’an, 
Beirut 1986). These classical writers, unlike some mod- 
erm commentators, provide descriptive analyses of the 
internal arrangement of the siras, without attempting 
to develop elaborate theories that argue for the organic 
unity or thematic coherence of individual siras and 
groups of siras. 

A number of collective names for groups of siiras 
occur frequently in the classical writings. Examples 
include al-sab‘ al-twal (“the seven long ones”, rang- 
ing from 300 to over 700 lines in a modern printed 
text): II-VI and IX; al-mi?an (“the hundreds”, all siiras 
other than “the seven long ones” with over 100 verses): 
X-XII, XVI-XVIII, XX, XXI, XXIII, XXVI, and 
XXXVII; al-musabbihat (those that begin with the for- 
mula “All that is in the heavens and the earth glo- 
rify God”, beginning with sabbaha li-llah or yusabbihu 
4-llah): LVII, LIX, LXI, LXII, and LXIV; al-hawamim 
or al-hawdmimat (those that begin with the initials ha- 
mim): XL-XLVI; al-tawdsin (those that begin with the 
letters ¢a-sin): XXVI-XXVIII, al-kalakil (those that begin 
with kul, “Say:”): LXXII, CLIX, and CXII-CXIV; and 
al-mu‘awwidhatan (“the two [siiras] for seeking refuge 
[with God from Satan]”): CXIII-CXIV (mentioned 
above). These are purely descriptive names, unlike the 
siira pairs and siira groups proposed by al-Farahi and 
Islahi, discussed below. 

The commonly held and frequently repeated view 
that the siiras are arranged in the order of their 
length, from the longest to the shortest, is mislead- 
ing, since over half of the siiras are significantly out 
of the order in which they would occur if descend- 
ing length were the sole criterion (see Bell-Watt, 206- 
12). Other conspicuous and equally important criteria 
involve groups of stras—such as the hawamimat, the 
tawdsin, and the group of short, Medinan siiras, LVII- 
LXIV, that include the musabbihat (see above)—that 
appear together despite their widely varying lengths. 
Regarding the order of the siras within the Kur’an, 
see KUR’AN, 4.a, at 410a. 

4. Unity and coherence. The idea of viewing 
the stiras as organic unities is not entirely a modern 
innovation. Abii Ishak al-Shatibi (d. 790/1388) wrote, 
“No matter how many subjects the stira deals with, 
it is a single discourse; the end is linked to the begin- 
ning, and the beginning is linked to the end, and the 
whole is devoted to a single aim” (quoted in K. Zebiri, 


| Mahmiid Shalt and Islamic modemism, Oxford 1993, 


143). Still, it has only been in modern times that 
scholars have devoted special attention to arguments 
supporting the structural unity and thematic “coher- 
ence” of individual siras. The Indian Kur’an com- 
mentator Ashraf ‘Alf Thanawi (d. 1943), whose Tafsir 
was first published in 1908, was one of the first schol- 
ars of the modern age to emphasise the organic unity 
of the stiras. This same emphasis can be seen in 
M. ‘Abduh and M. Rashid Rida’s Tafsir al-mandar (see 
Bibl.), especially at the end of the commentary on 
each siira where its subject matter is summarised. The 
concept of the unity of the siira is prominent in Sayyid 
Kutb’s commentary Fi zilal al-Kur’an (Cairo and Beirut, 
several eds.), in which he frequently refers to the cen- 
tral theme or aim of a sira, often called its zl (meta- 
phorically signifying its purpose or overall character) 
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or mithwar (core or axis), which unites its various sec- 
tions into a harmonious whole. Mahmid Shaltit also 
takes for granted throughout his Tafsir (see Bibl.) that 
the stiras are coherent, well-ordered structures, each 
being a perfectly balanced whole (Zebiri, op. cit., esp. 
152-5, 171-5). 

Hamid al-Din al-Farahi (d. 1930) and Amin Ahsan 
Islaht (b. 1906) made the unity and coherence of the 
siras the primary principle of their interpretations of 
the Kuran. In his Dala’il al-nizam, A‘zamgath 1968 
al-Faraht begins by re-defining the key term nazm (or 
nizgam) to mean coherence, rather than simply order 
or arrangement. Every siira is said to possess this 
coherence, which consists of three essential elements, 
order (tartib), proportion (fandsub), and unity (wahkdaniyya). 
Each siira also has a central theme, called ‘amid, 
around which the entire siira revolves. IslahT adopted 
al-Farahi’s ideas and developed them further in his 
eight-volume commentary, Tadabbur-i Kur’Gn, Lahore 
1967-80, in which he also asserts that most of the 
Kur’an consists of “stira pairs” (II & III, VI & VII, 
X & XI, XIE & XT, XVI & XVII, XVII & XIX, 
XxX & XXI, XXII & XXIII, etc.) that have closely 
related central themes. These pairs are then said to 
constitute seven “siira groups”. Islahi found support 
for his innovative theory in the Kurdn by interpret- 
ing the much-debated expression sab“ min al-mathani 
in XV, 87 (see Gesch. des Qor., i, 114-16; Bell-Watt, 
134-5) to mean “seven (groups) of the (siira) pairs”, 
and in the Hadith by interpreting the expression sab‘at 
ahruf (which can be taken to refer to the seven read- 
ings of the Kur’an, though most kur’ deny this; see 
Gesch. des Qor., i, 48-51; Bell-Watt, 48-9) as referring 
to his seven sia groups. For further explanation and 
a critique of the theories of al-Farahi and Islahi, see 
M. Mir, Coherence in the Qur’an, and The siira as a unity, 
in Bibl). It is unlikely that these imaginative theories 
will be widely accepted. 

The subjectivity of these and other modern attempts 
to demonstrate the unity of the siiras is seen in the 
fact that various writers, including al-Farahi and Islahi, 
identify different central themes for the same siira. 
This is only to be expected, since the majority of the 
siiras treat several disparate topics. This new empha- 
sis on the unity of the siira was inspired partly by a 
reaction to the verse-by-verse approach of the classi- 
cal commentators, which often stressed grammatical 
and linguistic details and yielded little insight into the 
larger themes of the siiras, and partly by a reaction to 
Western criticisms of the Kuran as being disjointed, 
repetitious and contradictory. 

An equally elaborate and imaginative theory that 
purports to demonstrate the unity of the siiras has 
been developed by Neuwirth in her Studien. She quotes 
Bell-Watt, 73, “... many stras of the Quran fall into 
short sections or paragraphs. These are not of fixed 
length, however, nor do they seem to follow any pat- 
tern of length. Their length is determined not by any 
consideration of form but by the subject or incident 
treated in each” (175), and then states that it is the 
goal of her book to disprove this view of the struc- 
ture of the suras. One major thesis of her book is 
that the Meccan siras consist of groups of verses that 
are arranged in numerical patterns, often in balanced 
proportions, e.g., 5 + 9//6 + 6 + 6//9 + 5 in LXXIX, 
6+5+4+5 + 6 in LXXXV, 4 +6 +6 + 4 in XC, 
and 24//20 + 20//24 in the medium-length XLIII. 
Most siiras are not said to consist of such perfectly 
balanced groups of verses, but she sees definite numer- 
ical patterns in all of them (175-321). One problem 
is that her balanced proportions are often based on 











changes which she makes in the traditional verse divi- 
sions in her ch. | (14-63). For this and several other 
reasons, her argument (314-15) that these numerical 
patterns show that the Meccan siiras are unities going 
back to the time they were first recited by Muhammad 
is not convincing (see Welch review, loc. cit., 766). 
The modern critical view of the structure of the 
suras presented in Bell-Watt (73, 86-101) remains 
essentially intact. For a concise summary of the cur- 
rent critical view of the development and composi- 
tion of the siiras during Muhammad’s lifetime, see 
KUR’AN, concluding paragraph of 5.c, at 418b-19. This 
view regards the siiras as composite in nature, with 
significant components from both the Meccan and 
Medinan periods. It thus rejects any attempt to date 
and arrange the siras as wholes, including the tradi- 
tional division into “Meccan” and “Medinan” siras, 
as well as the modern western arrangement of the 
siras into four periods, three Meccan and one 
Medinan. 

Questions regarding the composition, unity, and 
coherence of the siras are among the most disputed 
issues in modern Kur’4n studies. These differences of 
opinion, however, often stem from varying assump- 
tions and approaches—theological, historical, literary, 
etc. Some approaches, literary as well as theological, 
are synchronic, assuming the unity of the present siiras 
and of the Kur’an as a whole. Other approaches, lin- 
guistic as well as historical, are diachronic, seeking to 
trace the development of the language and teachings 
of the Kuran during Muhammad’s lifetime. Studies 
based on this diachronic approach have led to the 
conclusion that the siiras were fluid during Muham- 
mad’s lifetime, that he recited parts of some siiras 
differently on later occasions in response to the chang- 
ing needs of his followers, and that the compilers of 
the Kur’an after his death were loathe to omit any 
attested revelations and thus placed alternative pas- 
sages together. This view is not inconsistent with some 
early Muslim traditions (see Wensinck, Handbook, 129, 
131) and with the Kur’an itself (II, 106, XIII, 39, 
XVI, 101, etc.) Amin al-Khili, in his Mandhid) tadjdid 
(see Bibl), and M. Arkoun, in his Lectures du Coran, 
?Tunis 1991, have called for the application of mod- 
ern historical and literary studies of the Kur’an. Such 
studies would follow in the tradition of the classical 
commentators, who applied the literary and linguistic 
methods of their times. Studies that yield strong evi- 
dence that the siras underwent revision and expan- 
sion need not be rejected as undermining belief in 
the divine origin of the siiras. Nor is this diachronic 
approach antithetical to synchronic studies. The two 
approaches to analysis of the stras can, and some 
would say should, exist side-by-side within a single 
modern discipline of Kur’an studies. 

The art. KUR’AN treats other aspects of the siras: 
their names (at 410), their rhymes and rhyme for- 
mulas (at 420), the formula called the basmala that 
precedes them (at 411-12), and the so-called “myste- 
rious letters” that occur at the beginning of 29 of the 
114 suras (at 412-14). 
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SURA (4.), image, form, shape, e.g. sirat al-ard, 
“the image of the earth”, sirat himar, “the form 
of an ass” (Muslim, Salat, trad. 115), or face, coun- 
tenance (see below). Tasdwir are rather pictures; see 
for these, Taswir. Sira and taswira are therefore in 
the same relation to one another as the Hebrew demit 
and selem. 

1. In theological and legal doctrine. The 
Biblical idea according to which man was created in 
God’s selem (Gen. i. 27) has most probably passed into 
Hadith. It occurs in three passages in classical Hadith; 
the exegesis is uncertain and in general unwilling to 
adopt interpretations such as Christian theology has 
always readily associated with this Biblical passage. In 
al-Bukhari, Jst’dhan, bab I (cf. Muslim, Djanna, trad. 
28) it is said “God created man after (la) his siira: 
his length was 60 ells”. On this, al-Kastallani (ix, 144) 
says: “the suffix ‘his’ refers to Adam; the meaning 
therefore is that God created Adam according to his, 
i.e. Adam’s form, that is, perfect and well-propor- 
tioned” (see also L‘', vi, 143-4). But there are also 
other explanations. Another tradition says: “One should 
not say ‘May God make thy face hateful and the 
faces of those who are like thee’, for God created 
Adam after his sia”. In this tradition, the possessive 
pronoun obviously refers to the person addressed. 
Others say that the possessive pronoun refers to God, 
for in one version the tradition runs: “God created 
Adam in the shape of al-Rahman”, i.e. as regards his 
qualities, knowledge, life, hearing, sight, etc., although 
God’s qualities are incomparable. The theologians are 
divided into two groups on the exposition of this tra- 
dition; the one refrains from any interpretation through 
dread of anthropomorphism, whilst the other explains 
the expression as an indication of Adam’s beauty and 
perfection, an idafat takrim wa-tashrif (like nakat Allah, 
Bayt Allah says al-Nawawi, see below). 

The second passage in which the tradition occurs 
is Muslim, Birr, wad. 115: “If a man fights with his 
brother, he ought to spare his face, for God created 
man after his sira”. Al-Nawawi’s commentary on this 








tradition coincides in part with the already-quoted sec- 
tion in al-Kastallant. We need only quote the fol- 
lowing here: al-Mazari says, “Ibn Kutayba has 
interpreted this tradition wrongly by taking it liter- 
ally”. He says, “God has a sara, but not like other 
suwar’. This interpretation is obviously wrong, for the 
conception séra involves putting together, and what is 
put together is created (muhdath); but God is not cre- 
ated, therefore is not composed, therefore he is not 
musawwar. Ibn Kutayba’s interpretation is like that of 
the anthropomorphists, who say, “God has a body, 
but not like other bodies”. They quote in support the 
orthodox pronouncement “The Creator is a thing 
(shay’), but not like other things”. “This is, however, 
reasoning by false analogy, for shay does not involve 
the conception of coming into existence (hudiith) and 
what is associated with it. Body and sira, on the other 
hand, involve joining together and composition and 
therefore also hudith”, etc. 

We have further to deal with the concept séra in 
connection with the prohibition of images, which, in 
so far as it is known in the West, is traced to the 
Kuran, like most Muslim institutions. Although this 
idea is one of the numerous popular errors about 
Islam, it cannot be denied that the prohibition of 
images is based on a view which finds expression in 
the Kur’an. In Kur’anic linguistic usage, sawwara “to 
fashion” or “form” is synonymous with bara’a “to cre- 
ate”. Hence siira VII, 10, “and We have created you, 
then We have fashioned you, then We have said to 
the angels, etc.”. III, 4: “It is he who forms you in 
the mother’s womb as he will”. XL, 66: “It is God 
who has made the earth for a home for you and the 
heavens for a vault above you, shaped you and formed 
you beautiful” (cf. LXIV, 3). In LEX, 24, God is 
called al-khalik, al-bar’? and al-musawwir, i.e., accord- 
ing to al-Baydawi, “He who takes the resolution to 
create things according to His wisdom, who creates 
them without error, who calls their forms and qual- 
ities into existence, according to His will”. 

This linguistic usage shows complete synonymity 
between the concepts “to fashion, to shape”, and “to 
make, to create”. In the older Hebrew literature also, 
Yahweh as creator is called Yoser, ie. the potter. The 
roots s-w-r and y-s-r are ultimately connected. 

If, then, God according to the Kur’an is the great 
fashioner, it follows in Hadith that all human fash- 
ioners are imitators of God and as such deserving of 
punishment: “Whosoever makes an image, him will 
God give as a punishment the task of blowing the 
breath of life into it; but he will not able to do this” 
(al-Bukhari, BuyiS bab 104; Muslim, Labas, trad. 100). 
“Those who make these pictures will be punished on 
the Day of Judgment by being told, Make alive what 
you have created” (al-Bukhari, Tawhid, bab 56). “These 
whom God will punish most severely on the Day of 
Judgment are those who imitate God’s work of crea- 
tion” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi, 36). Such are called the 
worst of creatures {al-Nasa’i, Masddjid, bab 13), cursed 
by Muhammad (al-Bukhari, Buyii, bab 25), compared 
to polytheists {al-Tirmidhi, Djahannam, bab 1). Houses 
which contain images, dogs and ritually impure people 
are avoided by the angels of mercy (al-Bukhari, Bad’ 
al-khalk, bab 17, etc.). The latter statement is illumi- 
nated by the story of how ‘A’isha once purchased a 
cushion (numruka) on which were pictures; when 
Muhammad saw it from outside the house, he stood 
at the door without coming in. When ‘A’isha saw 
repugnance expressed on his countenance, she said, 
“O Messenger of God, I turn full of penitence to 
God and His Messenger, but what law have I bro- 
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ken?” He replied, “What is the meaning of this cush- 
ion?” She said, “I purchased it for thee to sit upon 
and use as a cushion”. Then the Messenger of God 
answered, “The makers of these images will be pun- 
ished, and they will be told, Make alive what you 
have created”. And further, he said, “A house which 
contains images is not entered by the angels” (Muslim, 
Libas, trad. 96; cf. 85, 87, 91-9; al-Bukhari Libas, bab 
92; Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi, 172). Muhammad is said 
to have removed the images and statues from the 
Ka‘ba (al-Bukhari, Maghazi, bab 48). There are also 
references to this in the Stra. Here we need only 
quote one more remarkable tradition, which has some 
resemblance to the St. Christopher legend. ‘Ali relates, 
“I and the Prophet walked till we came to the Ka‘ba. 
Then the Prophet of God said to me, ‘Sit down’. 
Then he stood on my shoulders and I arose. But 
when he saw that I could not support him, he came 
down, sat down and said, ‘Stand on my shoulders’. 
Then I climbed on his shoulders and he stood up, 
and it seemed to me as if I could have touched the 
sky, had I wished. Then I climbed on the roof of 
the Ka‘ba, on which there was an image of copper 
and iron. Then I began to loosen it at its right and 
left side, in front and behind, until it was in my 
power. Then the Prophet of God called to me, “Throw 
it down’! Then I threw it down so that it broke into 
pieces like a bottle. I then climbed down from the 
Ka‘ba and hurried away with the Prophet, till we hid 
ourselves in the houses for fear some one might meet 
us” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 84; cf. 151). 

According to the Shari‘a, it is forbidden to copy 
living beings, those that have a rik. Al-Nawawi in 
his commentary on Muslim’s Sahzh to Labas, trad. 81 
(Cairo 1283, iv, 443) gives the following summary: 
The learned men of our school and other ‘ulama’ say: 
The copying of living beings is strictly forbidden and 
is one of the great sins, because it is threatened with 
the severe punishment mentioned in the traditions. It 
does not matter whether the maker has made the 
copies from things used in little esteem or from other 
things, for the making of them is in itself hardm, 
because it is an imitation of God’s creative activity. 
From this point of view, it makes no difference whether 
the image is put upon a piece of cloth, carpet, coin, 
vessel or wall, etc. 

The copying of trees, camel-saddles, and other things 
apart from living creatures is not forbidden. Thus far 
the legal prescriptions affecting the copying itself. 

As regards the use of articles which have on them 
images of living creatures, if these are hung on a wall 
or are on a garment which is worn, or on a turban 
or other article which is not treated lightly, they are 
harém. If the reproductions, however, are on carpets 
which are walked upon, on cushions and pillows, etc., 
which are in use, they are not haram. Whether the 
angels of mercy avoid houses which contain such arti- 
cles will be discussed immediately, if God wills. 

In all these cases, it makes no difference whether 
the reproductions have a shadow or not. Some of the 
older jurists say: Only what has a shadow is forbid- 
den; there are no objections to other reproductions. 
But this is an erroneous view. For the reproduction 
on the curtain was condemned by the Prophet, and 
it certainly had no shadow. The other traditions should 
be remembered which forbid all images of whatever 
nature. 

Al-Zuhri says: Images are without exception for- 
bidden, as well as the use of articles on which there 
are images or the entering of a house in which there are 
images, whether embroidered on a cloth or not embroi- 


dered, whether they are put on a wall, on a cloth 
or carpet, to be trodden upon or not, on the author- 
ity of the literal interpretation of the tradition about 
the numruka (pillow) which Muslim records (see above). 
This is a very strict point of view. Others say: What 
is embroidered on a piece of cloth, whether for lowly 
use or not, whether hung on a wall or not, is per- 
mitted. They regard as makrith images which have 
shadows, or reproductions on walls, whether embroi- 
dered or not. They rely for this view on Muhammad’s 
words in several traditions in the Bab concerned: 
“except what is embroidered on cloth”. This is the 
attitude of Kasim b. Muhammad. 

The consensus or idjma‘ [q.v.] forbids all represen- 
tations which have shadows and declares their deface- 
ment wadjib. The Kadi (‘Iyad) says: “Apart from little 
girls playing with dolls and the permission for this”. 
Malik, however, declares it makriih for a man to buy 
his daughter a doll. And some say that the permis- 
sion to play with dolls was abolished by the tradi- 
tions (447-8). These traditions lay it down without 
any ambiguity that the representation of living crea- 
tures is strictly forbidden. As regards representations 
of trees and such-like without a rik, neither their 
making nor purchase is thereby forbidden. Fruit trees 
in this respect are the same as other trees. This is 
the view of all the ‘ulama’ except Mudjahid [¢.v.], who 
considers the representation of fruit-trees makrith. The 
Kadr (‘Iyad) says: Mudjahid is alone in this view. He 
relies on the tradition, “Who is more unrighteous, 
than he who imitates my creation?” (Muslim, Libas, 
trad. 101; al-Bukhari, Tawhid, bab 56), while all the 
others quote the tradition, “Then it shall be said to 
them, put life (ahyi) into that which ye have made,” 
for akyi means, make living creatures (hayawan) with 
a rih. Thus far al-Nawawi. 

In spite of the opinions of theologians and jurists, 
breaches are not rare, as in the case of the prohibi- 
tion of wine; as, e.g., the frescoes in the bath-house 
of Kusayr ‘Amra [see ARCHITECTURE], the miniatures 
in Persian and Turkish manuscripts [see Taswir. 1] 
and the postage stamps of the great majority of Islamic 
countries [see posta]. There have even been pictures 
of Muhammad in recent times. But this does not 
affect the fact that, among Muslim peoples, there has 
been neither painting nor sculpture to any consider- 
able extent. Arabesques and calligraphy [see ARABESQUE 
and KHATT] may be regarded as a substitute for it. 

Objections were for long made to photography (see 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschnflen, ii, 432-3); now 
these seem, in certain circles at least, no longer to 
be so strong or even to have been quite overcome. 
In the Museum of al-Dawha in Katar, one may see, 
in one of the rooms, rows of photographs of cele- 
brated members of the ruling family, despite the fact 
that this is Wahhabi. In Cairo there appeared early 
an illustrated weekly al-Musawwar, produced entirely 
on western lines, and illustrated magazines and jour- 
nals are now general in the Islamic world. This does 
not, however, mean that the old opinions have entirely 
disappeared. Chauvin gave examples of the horror of 
being photographed [see Taswir. 2.], examples which 
still have their counterparts in the modern western 
world. Here too we find people objecting to being 
photographed because they feel as if something were 
being stolen from their persons or spirits. 

We also find the second commandment quoted lit- 
erally in the West against pictures, although the usual 
interpretation regards it only as prohibiting the wor- 
ship of idols. It may be asked whether the Muslim 
interdiction of images was influenced by the Jewish 
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interpretation of the second commandment. From the 
literature (Flavius Josephus) on the one hand, and the 
coins on the other, it is evident that the Jewish exten- 
sion of the prohibition of images was exactly the same 
as the Muslim: no living creatures, only plants and 
other objects. On the one hand, we may assume 
Jewish influence on the Muslim prohibition of images, 
on the other hand recognise that the foundations for 
this transference can already be found in the Kur’an. 
The Biblical idea of the creation of man by the mak- 
ing of an image and breathing the breath of life into 
it as found in the story of the Creation is also found 
in the Kur’an (XV, 29; XXXVIII, 72), and it is this 
very idea which has had great influence on traditions 
and legal literature. 

To the information from Tradition, some items of 
historical information may be added. 

When the Meccans rebuilt the Ka‘ba after it had 
been damaged by a fire, they painted on its pillars 
pictures (suwar) of the prophets, trees and angels. 
Amongst these pictures, there were ones of Abraham, 
the Friend of God, in the shape of an elderly man 
drawing out the divinatory arrows [see IsTiKsAM], and 
ones of Jesus the son of Mary and his mother. On 
the day of the conquest of Mecca (the Fath), the 
Prophet went into the Ka‘ba, ordered a garment 
(thawb) to be brought, dipped it in the waters of 
Zamzam and commanded that all the pictures should 
be rubbed out except for that of Jesus and his mother, 
which he covered with his two hands, saying at the 
same time, “Rub out all the pictures apart from the 
ones which I am covering with my hands!”. Then, 
raising his eyes, he saw the picture of Abraham and 
said, “May God cause them to perish! They have 
represented him as drawing out the divinatory arrows. 
What has Abraham to do with arrows?” (al-Azraki, 
Akhbar Makka, ed. Wistenfeld, 111). ‘Ata b. Abr Rabah 
relates that he saw in the Ka‘ba a picture of Mary 
painted (muzawwak) on the pillar at the building’s 
entrance (ibid, 111-12). 

There are two items of information concerning the 
Prophet’s revulsion at the sight of any kind of pic- 
ture or image. Al-Tabari, i, 1788, related that the 
Messenger of God had a shield (turs) with the head 
of a ram carved on it. He disliked this intensely. 
Hence one day, God made it disappear. Ibn Sa‘d 
records via ‘A?’isha a conversation which took place 
between the Prophet’s wives, who had gathered round 
him when he was ill. They were speaking about a 
church in Abyssinia, dedicating to Mary, whilst admir- 
ing its beauty and its images (one should note that 
Umm Salama and Umm Habiba had been in 


Abyssinia with the first group of Muhammad’s fol- | 


lowers who emigrated thither). The Prophet inter- 
rupted them and said, “Those people erect on the 
tomb of one of the just persons amongst them an 
oratory (masdjid), then they paint these kind of pic- 
tures. Such people are the worst of creation” (Tabakat, 
ii/2, 34). 

Paintings were to be found in houses. One text 
leads us to think that they had a propitiatory effect. 
‘Abd Allah (or ‘Ubayd Allah, both of these being sons 
of Ziyad b. Abrhi) had a dog, a lion and a ram 
painted in the entrance porch (dzhfiz), and said, “A 
dog which barks, a ram which buts with its horns 
and a grim and menacing lion” (Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyiin, 
ui, 147). 

Another story, arising out of the legend of al-Zabba’ 
(Zenobia) makes one think of a usage current within 
social relations. This queen sent a skilful painter to 
make for her a portrait of her enemy ‘Amr b. ‘Adi 











(al-Tabart, i, 762 ff). A similar tale is told about 
Muhammad, to whom Kisra is said to have sent a 
painter in order to make a portrait for himself (al- 
Tbshthi, Mustatraf, ii, 177; al-Nuwayri, Nehdya, iii, cited 
in Fahd, La divination arabe, 471-2). 

Finally, I. Goldziher (Zum islamischen Bilderverbot, in 
XDMG, \xxiv [1920], 288) drew attention to Kur’4n, 
V, 110, where it is said that God gave Jesus the 
power of forming (khalaka) out of mud the figure of 
a bird, into which he was able to breathe (nafakha) 
life. This verse must have been the departure point 
for theological discussions which took place over the 
question of images in Islam. 

The question of the licitness or otherwise of the 
representation of living forms has recently been con- 
sidered by historians of Islamic art, endeavouring to 
go beyond the blanket assertion in many textbooks 
that Islam was theologically and legally opposed to 
all such representation. A useful discussion is to be 
found in Oleg Grabar’s ch. “Islamic attitudes towards 
the arts” in his The formation of Islamic art, New Haven 
and London 1973, 75-103. He examines the exigu- 
ous Kur’anic references as a document for the arts, 
finding nothing comparable to the categorical mes- 
sage of Exod. xx. 4 “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven images or any likenesses of anything that 
is in heaven or that is in earth beneath or is in the 
waters under the earth”, but notes that the early 
Islamic attitudes, as developed in Hadith, clashed with 
authentic information about the presence of beautiful 
objects with figures—mainly textiles and metalwork— 
in the Prophet’s immediate environment, so that some 
adjustment and amelioration of a blanket prohibition 
was evolved in Tradition. Grabar sees a possible expla- 
nation of the whole question in the initial confused 
attitude of awe and admiration on the one hand, and 
contempt and jealousy on the other, towards the art 
and architecture of the Byzantine and Eastern Christian 
worlds, which passed to downright hostility towards 
representation of living things, conceivably in part 
under the influence of Judaic thought and arguments, 
but primarily as a reaction to, and a need for dif- 
ferentiation from, the overwhelming impact of the 
sophisticated system of Christian art, so that Islam 
could preserve it own unique quality. Islamic icono- 
phobia seems also to reflect a fear of the magical, 
potentially evil power of images as deception, an atti- 
tude deeply embedded in the folk culture of the Middle 
East. 
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(AJ. Wensincx-[T. Faxp]} 

2. In philosophy. For sira as ei&oc, form, see 
HAYOLA._ . 

SURAKA s. MIRDAS at-ASGHAR, Umayyad 
poet and contemporary of Djarir and al-Farazdak 
[g.zv.], a member of the Yemeni tribe of Barik, of 
the Azd [g.v.], and one of three poets to bear the 
name Suraka b. Mirdas (see Sezgin, GAS, ii, 327). 

Abu ’1-Faradj al-Isbahani did not devote an entry 
to him in the Aghani, although al-Tabari mentions 
him often enough in his Ya’rikh, because of the at 
times prominent role which Suraka played in the pol- 
itics of his day; Suraka also, apparently at the insti- 
gation of Bishr b. Marwan [g.v.], participated in the 
public haranguing matches between Djarir and al- 
Farazdak, lending his support to the latter. Various 
anecdotes connect him with the opposition to al- 
Mukhtar al-Thakafi [.v.], who had him imprisoned 
and then released upon Suraka’s composition of a 
panegyrical i‘tidhdr (a niniyya), with involvement with 
Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr [¢.v.] in Basra, and with mem- 
bership of the court circle of Bishr b. Marwan, to 
whom he dedicated a panegyric (a 6€’iyya). Suraka’s 
diwan also contains a marthiya [g.v.] in honour of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Mikhnaf (a 7a’iyya). His death is fixed 
to the year 80/699. Suraka’s extant poetry belongs 
predominantly to the genres of Aigja’ and ntha’ with 
some madih and distinctive fakhr espousing a pan- 
Yemeni fervour. It also contains a superlative horse 
description (a 6a’yya) and a fine poetic manifesto of 
sixteen lines, verses 57-72 of a bipartite fakhr (a lamiyya), 
in which the poet awards poetical pre-eminence to 
himself over his non-Yemeni predecessors. 

Bibliography: H. Nassar, Diwan Suraka al-Banki, 

Cairo 1947; S.M. Husain, The poems of Surdgah 6. 

Mirdés al-Baénigi—an Umayyad poet, in FRAS (1936), 

475-90, 605-29. ( J.E. Monrcomery) 

SURAKARTA, a city in Central Java, 
Indonesia, pop. 511, 585 (1988), formerly also the 
name of a Javanese kingdom. 

Originally, the whole area was part of the king- 
dom of Mataram, with its capitals Yogyakarta (since 
1582) and Kartasura (since 1677/80), in which Islam 
was accepted as official religion, but with both Hindu- 
Javanese and Javanese-monistic traditions functioning 
as well as ideology legitimating the rule of the dynasty. 
After a rebellion against the strong economic and 
political influence of the Dutch United East India 
Company (VOC), which originated in Batavia during 
a confrontation between the Dutch and Chinese traders 
who were subsequently massacred, and which soon 
spread to Central Java, the ruler of Mataram, Paku 
Buwono II, decided to abandon his kraton (palace) in 
Kartasura and established a new one in a village 
named Sala (Solo, in Javanese pronunciation), some 
12 km/7 miles to the east and close to the river 
Bengawan Solo, renaming it Surakarta and taking his 
residence there in 1745. He was forced by the VOC 
to lease to them vast areas on the coasts and some 
in the interior of the island as well. 

When Paku Buwono IIE died in 1749, the Dutch 
declared the crown prince as susuhunan (ruler), as Paku 
Buwono IH. In Yogyakarta, however, a younger 
brother and long-time rival to Paku Buwono II and 
uncompromising opponent to the treaty with the Dutch, 
Mangku Bumi III, was declared king by his follow- 








ers. In 1755 he adopted again the title of sultan, once 
held by Agung, the greatest ruler of Mataram (1613- 
46), by a special act of conferment from Mecca, and 
as Hamengkubuwono I he became the ancestor of 
the formally still ruling dynasty of (Nga) Yogyakarta 
Hadiningrat, with its present Sultan Hamengkubuwono 
X (since 1988). Thus in 1755 the unity of Mataram 
came to its end, and was replaced by two rival king- 
doms: the Kasunanan Surakarta Hadiningrat, and the 
Kasultanan (Nga) Yogyakarta Hadiningrat. Both, how- 
ever, experienced a further partition: to the still rebel- 
lious Raden Mas Said, younger brother of Paku 
Buwono II, some areas of the Surakarta kingdom had 
to be ceded where, since 1757, he and his descen- 
dants ruled as Mangku Negara, their palace being 
also in Surakarta, while the British, in 1812, handed 
over some districts of the Yogyakarta sultanate to the 
Paku Alam. 

The influence of Islam was much less apparent in 
Surakarta court culture than, e.g., in Yogyakarta. The 
hereditary title of the ruler, Paku Buwono, means 
“nail of the universe” and points to his cosmic posi- 
tion. Priority was given to what was thought to be 
the authentic Javanese traditions in art, dance, game- 
lan music, court etiquette, batik weaving, etc., express- 
ing the cosmic harmony. Literary life flourished with 
Pangeran (prince) Ranggawarsita (1802-73), who com- 
bined Javanese and Islamic mystical traditions in his 
philosophy. 

After 1830, Dutch rule over the Javanese princi- 
palities, including Surakarta, was formally indirect, 
using the suswhunan as highest local authority, to whom 
also the appanage of the leased territories had regu- 
larly to be handed over. In 1905, Javanese Muslim 
Batik traders in Surakarta founded the Serikat Dagang 
Islam (‘Islamic Trading Company”) against the grow- 
ing competition of Chinese Batik traders who were 
obviously supported by the court. After a reshuffle in 
1911, it developed, as “(Partai) Sarekat Islam (Indonesia)” , 
into the most influential nationalist organisation dur- 
ing the two decades to come [see sAREKAT ISLAM]. 
Great poverty and social unrest made the area of the 
kasunanan and its eastern neighbourhood a focus for 
Communist agitation. 

After World War II and the end of colonialism in 
Indonesia, the young Paku Buwono XII, who had 
been enthroned just a few weeks before the declara- 
tion of the independent Republic of Indonesia (on 17 
August 1945), tried to maintain his sovereignty, albeit 
now under the umbrella of the Republic, by declar- 
ing his kingdom to be an “extraordinary region” (daerah 
istimewa) ruled by him, the susuhunan. Growing secu- 
rity problems caused by the Communists, the alleged 
lack of sufficient support to the republican defenders 
of independence against the returning Dutch (after 
1946), and a general dislike of the feudal image of 
the fraton, resulted in the gradual reduction of the 
susuhunan’s authority to the area of his palace, while 
in 1950, the city and territory of the former king- 
dom, together with that of the Mangku Negara, were 
included in the province of Central Java, Surakarta 
maintaining only the status of a capital city of a resi- 
dency (kabupaten). Nevertheless, it is still considered as 
a dominant centre of Javanese traditional culture, to 
which some institutions of higher education have been 
added. 

Bibliography: EI’, art. Surakarta, M.C. Ricklefs, 
Jogakarta under Sultan Mangkubumi, 1749-1792. A history 
of the diision of Fava, London 1974; idem, A history 
of modem Indonesia. London 1981, 91 ff; HJ. de 
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des Islam und wahrend der europiischen Vorherrschafi, in 

HO, Ill. 1,2 Liefg., 1-118, esp. 34 ff; Paku Buwono 

XII, Keraton meniti arus zaman, in TEMPO weekly, 

Jakarta, 24 Nov. 1990, 51 ff; C.E. Bosworth, The 
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. (C.C. Berc-[O. Scuumann]) 

SURAT, a city and port of western India, 
on the south bank of the Tapti and some 16 km/10 
miles upstream from where the river debouches into 
the Gulf of Cambay (lat. 21° 10' N., long 72° 54’ E.). 
The geographer Ptolemy (A.D. 150), speaks of the 
trade of Pulipula, perhaps Phulpada, the sacred part 
of Strat city. Early references to Strat by Muslim 
historians must be scrutinised, owing to the confusion 
of the name with Sorath (Saurashtra), but in 774/1373 
Firiz Shah Tughluk III built a fort to protect the 
place against the Bhils. The foundation of the mod- 
em city is traditionally assigned to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when its prosperity was restored 
by Gopi, a rich Hindi merchant, and in 1514 it was 
already an important seaport. The Portuguese burnt 
the town in 1512, 1530, and 1531, and the present 
fort was founded in 947/1540 by Khudawand Khan, 
a Turkish officer in the service of Mahmid III of 
Gudjarat. In 980/1572 it fell into the hands of the 
Mirzas, then in rebellion against the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar, who besieged and took the place in the fol- 
lowing year. It was plundered in 1018/1609 by Malik 
‘Ambar [q.v.], the Habashi wazir of the Nizam Shahis 
of Ahmadnagar [g.vv.], but on the whole, for 160 
years Strat enjoyed peace and prosperity under 
Mughal rule, and at its peak in the mid-17th cen- 


tury, may have had a population of ca. 200,000; it | 


was known as “the Gate of Mecca” and “the Blessed 
Port” from its being the point of departure for Pilgrims 
to Arabia. An English ship first arrived at “Swally 


Hole” (Suwali) the anchorage near the mouth of the | 


Tapti, in 1608, but the English encountered great dif- 
ficulty in founding a factory, owing to the hostility of 


the Portuguese. They succeeded, and their position | 


was secured by the treaty brought back from Djahangir 
at Agra by Sir Thomas Roe in 1618. The Dutch East 
India Company likewise secured a factory at Siirat at 
the same time, their principal one in India, and there 
was also a French factory opened in 1667. The prin- 
cipal articles of trade at this time were silks and cot- 
ton textiles exported to Europe. 

There was growing insecurity in the later part of 
Awrangzib’s reign. The Maratha [9.v.] leader Sivadji 
plundered the city in 1664, but was not able to touch 
the English and Dutch factories. Siirat suffered a cer- 
tain decline from the English East India Company’s 
decision in 1687 to transfer the seat of its trading 
operations on the west coast of India to Bombay, and 
the Dutch became leading traders there. Maratha raids 
became almost an annual occurrence. In 1733 the 
nominal Mughal governor Tég Bakht Khan declared 
his independence, and his family held the city till 
1759 when a British expedition from Bombay, with 
Maratha compliance, took over Sirat, the local Naw- 
wabs continuing as nominal rulers till 1800, when it 
was formally incorporated into the Bombay Presidency. 

In 1844 Surat, at the time economically depressed 
through the rise of Bombay, was shaken by large- 
scale riots against the Bombay Government’s imposi- 
tion of a new tax on salt to compensate for its losses 
through abolition of transit dues on manufactured 
goods; the new tax fell heavily on poor fishermen 
who salted their catches. However, the rise in cotton 
prices during the American Civil War benefitted the 
city, and it began to recover from its depressed state 





with the coming of railways. It is now the adminis- 
trative centre of a District of the same name in the 
Gujarat State of the Indian Union, with a population 
in 1971 of 470,000. 

Monuments include the mosque built by Khuda- 
wand Khan (947/1540) and that of Sayyid Dja‘far 
“‘Aydaris (1049/1639 [see ‘avparus. no. 8]. The pre- 
sent population is mainly Hindu, but there is a sig- 
nificant Parsee community, with fire temples, and the 
Muslims include a significant community of the Bohora 
IsmA@‘ilis. The head of the Da’tidi branch of the Boho- 
ras, called the Dad al-Mutlak or Mullagji Sahib, has 
his headquarters in Strat although he normally resides 
in Bombay [see BOHORAS]. 

Bibliography: Sir James Campbell (ed.), Gazetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency, i/\, History of Gujarat, Bom- 
bay 1896, repr. New Delhi 1989; Imperial gazetteer 
of India®, xxiii, 150-69; A. Wright, Early Enghsh 
adventures in the East, London 1914; idem, Annesley 
of Surat and his times, London 1918; Gazetteer of India, 
Gujarat State, Surat District, Ahmedabad 1962; K.N. 
Chaudhuri, The English East India Company, London 
1965; idem, The trading world of Asia and the English 
East India Company, 1660-1760, Cambridge 1978; 
Ravinder Kumar, Western India in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A study in the social history of Maharashtra, London- 
Toronto 1968, 275-7; B.G. Gokhale, Surat in the 
seventeenth century, London and Malmo 1978. 

2 (T.W. Hatc-[C.E. Boswortn]) 

SURAT at-ARD (a.), lit. “the form or shape of 
the earth”, the term serving as the title for two 
early Islamic geographical works covering the 
world as it was then known, that of Muhammad b. 
Misa al-Kh*arazmi (d. ca. 232/847 [g.v.]) and that 
of Ibn Hawkal (d. after 362/973 [g.v.]). See further 
DJUGHRAFIYA. 

AL-SURAYDJIYYA, at-Mas’aza, “the question of 
[Ibn] Suraydj”, a term in the Islamic law on 
divorce. The jurists term this one of the formulae 
of the “conditional divorce” (al-falak al-mu‘allak ‘ala 
shart), a type of divorce admitted by the majority 
of jurists and consisting of the husband addressing 
his wife with a formula of the kind “If you go into 
this house, you are divorced”. In most of the kA trea- 
tises, extended developments of a casuistic nature are 
devoted to the different forms of this type of divorce, 
forms distinguished from each other by the partic- 
ular conditional particle used (man, in, idhd, mata, etc.) 
in the formula of divorce or by the terms of the con- 
dition evoked. 

The masala suraydjiyya envisages the case of a divorce 
formula in the following terms: “When I divorce you, 
you will have already been divorced, before this 
divorce, three times” (mata tallaktuki_ fa-anti talik” kablahu 
thalath”). Different jurists, including the Shafi‘T Ibn 
Suraydj (d. 306/918 [g.v.]}—after whom this question 


| is named—considered that a formula like this remained 


invalid (i.e. realisation of the condition did not entail 
that of that which was made conditional), since, they 
said, “affirmation of a divorce leads to its negation”. 
There is a “circular argument” (dawr) here, as al- 
Subki notes, because in this case, when a husband 
divorces his spouse, one must consider whether this 
act is already a third one (hence irrevocable), and if 
one considers that the woman is already divorced in 
that fashion, the falak pronounced (or the realisation 
of the condition) lacks any object and cannot there- 
fore have the effect of provoking a threefold divorce. 
Certain jurists held that a simple (not threefold) 
divorce resulted, whilst others, that a threefold divorce 
depended entirely on this form of conditional divorce. 
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Bibliography: Shirazi, al-Mudhahhab, ed. Dar al- 
Fikr, ii, 99; Subki, Tabakat, ed. al-Tanahi and al- 
Hila, ix, 245-6. (E. CHauMonT) 
SURGUN [see Suppl.]. 

SURRA (a.) lit. “purse”, a sealed purse containing 
coins. In this meaning it is found in early Arabic 
papyni. It stands for the late Roman sacculum signatum 
or greek follis (see Hendy). The surra was used for 
monetary transactions. Purses with a defined amount 
of money were sealed, because coins usually differ in 
weight (see Goitein). 

In 9th/15th century Mamlik Egypt, surra is used 
for a purse of money distributed as a gift by the 
ruler. Ibn Iyas mentions foremost the purses annually 
given to the ‘ulama’ and fukaha’ as well as the gifts 
given to the Sharif of Mecca on the occasion of the 
Hadj. Before this period, the general terms in‘@m [g.v.] 
or sadakat were applied for those gifts. 

After 922/1516 the Ottoman sultan became the 
protector of the Holy Cities. Surra developed into 
a financial and administrative term (Tkish. sirre). It 
defined all expenses of the Pilgrimage caravan, pay- 
ments to the Bedouin tribes for its safe-conduct, pay- 
ments to the Sharif in Mecca, as well as payments 
to the people connected with the services in religious 
institutions in Mecca and Medina, and later in 
Jerusalem too (see Shaw). From the 19th century, sev- 
eral descriptions of the connected office of the amin 
al-surra by amirs of the Pilgrimage and European trav- 
ellers are known (see Peters, Stratkétter, Landau). 

Bibliography: Ibn Iyas (d. 930/1524), Bada’s‘ al- 
zuhir ft wak@i* ad-duhiir, 5 parts, Cairo 1983-4, 
indices 4 parts, Cairo 1984-2; S.D. Goitein, A 
Mediterranean society, i, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1967, 
see 231-4; M. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine mone- 
tary economy c. 300-400, Cambridge 1983, see 338- 
44; J. Landau, The Hgaz Railway and the Muslim 
Pilgrimage, Detroit 1971; F.E. Peters, The Hap. 
Princeton 1994, see 268-9; S.J. Shaw, The financial 
and administrative organization and development of Otto- 
man Egypt 1517-1798, Princeton 1962, see 253-71; 
R. Stratkétter, Von Kairo nach Mekka, Sozial- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte der Pilgerfahrt nach den Berichten des 
Ibrahim Rif‘at Basa: Mu’at al-Haramain, Berlin 1991. 

- (S. HEmDEMANN) 
SURS or Siri dynasty, a line of Dihli Sultans 

(947-62/1540-55) founded by the Afghan commander 
Shir Shah Sir b. Miyan Hasan [¢.v.], who had been 
in the service of the preceeding Lédi sultans [¢.v.]. 
This brief Indian dynasty’s period of rule spanned the 
interval between the first reign of the Mughal Huma- 
yan [9.v.] (937-47/1530-40) and his second reign and 
the final consolidation of Mughal rule (962/1555). 

From a base in Bihar, Shir Shah in the 1530s made 
himself master of northern India, including Bengal, 
and twice repelled invasions from Agra by Humayin, 
so that in 947/1540 he assumed the sultanate (for 
details of his career and reign, see sHIR SHAH SUR). 
When he was killed in warfare at Kalindjar in 952/ 
1545, he was succeeded by his younger son Islam 
Shah (952-61/1545-54), who managed to hold the 
sultanate together in the face of ambitious Afghan 
nobles, whose landed power he endeavoured to reduce; 
but on his death in autumn 960/1553, the throne 
was seized by Mubariz Khan, who murdered Islam 
Khan’s son Firiz Shah and assumed royal authority 
as Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. The next year was filled 
with anarchy and strife as the central authority in 
Dihlt, and the sound administrative and financial sys- 
tem of Shir Shah and Islém Khan, collapsed. Various 
members of the Sir family such as Ibrahim, Ahmad 





and Muhammad Khins contested the throne from 
such bases as Lahore and Bengal, with the commander 
Tadj Khan Kararani rebelling at Gwaliyar. Assuming 
the throne in Dihli, Ibrahim Khan soon had to yield 
power to Sikandar Khan; an important additional fig- 
ure in these power struggle was the Hindu general of 
the Sirs, Hémi, who was eventually killed combat- 
ting the Mughals at the second battle of Panipat [g.2.]. 

This confusion within the Sur family enabled Huma- 
yin to reappear in 962/1555, occupying Lahore, defeat- 
ing the Afghans at Sirhind [¢.v.] and entering Dihlt 
in 4 Ramadan 962/23 July 1555. 

Bibliography: For both primary and secondary 
sources, see the Bibl. of sHIR sHAH str, to which 
should be added R.C. Majumdar (ed.), The history 
and culture of the Indian people. VII. The Mughul empire, 
Bombay 1974, 68-103; I.H. Siddiqui, Sher Shah Sur 
and his dynasty, Jaipur 1995; C.E. Bosworth, The New 
Islamic dynasties, a chronological and genealogical manual, 
Edinburgh 1996, no. 160. (C.E. Boswortn) 
SURT, a mediaeval city of Libya, also known 

today as al-Mudayna or Madina Sultan, lies 55 km/34 
miles east of the modern city of Sirt. 

It was originally a Punic emporium called Charax. 
Later, in Roman times, it was called Iscina and became 
the site of a Jewish colony. In many Berber revolts 
against Byzantine authority the city seems to have 
been destroyed. After the Umayyad conquest of North 
Africa, the town has no recorded history except for the 
fact that the Mindasa, Mahanha, and Fantas branches 
of the Butr confederation of Berbers began to settle 
there. To the east of them, the Mazata and the 
Lawata Berbers were settling, and to the west of them 
and beyond Tawarga up to Tripoli [see TARABULUS 
AL-GHARB] were the Hawwara Berbers of the rival 
Baranis confederation. All these settlers from Adjdabiya 
[q.v.] to Tripoli seem to have been converted to Ibadi 
Khiaridjism around the mid-2nd/8th century. Kharidji 
affiliation made these townships independent of the 
newly-established ‘Abbasid caliphate. These settlements 
are mentioned by the Muslim geographers al-Ya‘kibi, 
Ibn Khurradadhbih and al-Mukaddasi, but the most 
detailed description is given by Ibn Hawkal, who 
passed through Surt in 336/947 on his way to the 
Fatimid capital al-Mahdiyya [9.v.]. He describes Surt 
as lying a bow-shot away from the sea, built on hard, 
sandy ground with strong walls of mud and brick. It 
was inhabited by Berber tribes who owned farms 
there. They had cisterns to store rainwater and they 
harvested sufficient dates, grapes and other fruit. They 
bred goats and camels and mined alum, which they 
exported. The city grew wealthier than the neighbour- 
ing Adjdabiya and paid tribute to the Fatimid caliph. 
Ibn Hawkal mentions the walls and cisterns, but not 
a mosque or forts. A Muslim community without a 
mosque is not imaginable, and one must have been 
built by the original Ibadi settlers. The forts were 
probably built later by the Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz 
(341-65/952-75 [q.v.]) in preparation for the final 
march of his general Djawhar [9.v.] for the conquest 
of Egypt. Al-Makrizi gives the date 355/965. 

In the period after the Fatimids’ shift of their capital 
to the newly-built city of Cairo, the entire Syrtic 
region became a battleground between the Fatumids 
of Egypt and the new Berber rulers, the Zirids [g.v.] 
of Kayrawan. For a time, the Zanati Berber Bani 
Khazrin of Tripoli, who declared themselves inde- 
pendent of the Zirids, controlled the Syrtic region 
and brought it into a temporary alliance with the 
Fatimids. Also at this time (429/1037), we read about 
the settlement of the Arab Bedouin tribe of Zughba 
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and later of Riyah and Kurra, all members of the 
Hilal group, in this region, and this later exploded 
into the great Hilalian invasion of 443/1051, in the 
aftermath of which we have the report of al-Bakri 
(d. 476/1083), “It is a large city by the sea and en- 
closed by a wall of bricks. It has a mosque, a bath 
and bazaars. It has three gates: Kibli [i.e. southeast], 
Djawfi [ie. landwards], and a small one facing the 
sea [i.e. north]. This city has no suburbs around it, 
but possesses date-palms, gardens, sweet-water springs 
and many cisterns. Its animals are goats and their 
meat is juicy and tender, the like of which is not 
found in Egypt.” The new elements are a mosque, 
the bath, and bazaars. Al-Bakri’s report was the basis 
of the modern excavations in this area. He hints at 
the existence of Arab, Berber, Persian and Coptic 
merchants, whose commercial practices he criticises. 

In the later Fatimid period, Surt began to be 
abandoned, being probably no longer a junction of 
east-west and north-south trade routes. The decline 
of Surt and Adjdabiya is attested by al-Idrist (d. 561/ 
1166), who seems to have visited the Syrtic region. 
In the next century, ‘Alf b. Sa‘id al-Maghribi (d. 
685/1286) talks of Surt’s forts having survived. In the 
19th century, the Ottoman writer Ahmad al-Na@ib al- 
Ansari also mentions Surt, but mainly on the basis 
of al-Bakri’s report. 

The city withered away between the 6th/12th and 
the early 19th centuries. It is at this time that west- 
ern exploration and modern archaeology revived 
knowledge of it. The Beachey brothers visited it in 
1821; Heinrich Barth in 1846 (whose ideas were 
restated by Karl Miiller); G.A. Freund in 1881; Luigi 
Cerrata in 1931; and Richard Goodchild in 1950. 
Later explorations by ‘Abd al-Hamid Abu ’l-Sa‘id 
in 1963-4, Muhammed Mustafa in 1965-6, H. Blake, 
A. Hutt, and D. Whitehouse in 1971, and by Géza 
Fehérvari, Abu ’I-Sa‘iid and Geoffrey and Joan King, 
as well as Mas‘iid Shaghlif and E. Chin, in 1978, 
have covered four seasons of excavations revealing 
walls that encompassed the city during the time of 
Ibn Hawkal within 184,003 m?, the mosque, the forts, 
the cisterns, and the roads and gates. No trace of the 
harbour remains, but as evidence of trade, 20 Fatimid 
lustre fragments and a coin of the time of the caliph, 
al-Mu‘izz have been discovered. 
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s (A. Hampans) 

SURUR, Mirza Rapjas ‘ALT Béc (ca. 1787-1867) 
early writer of Urdu fiction, born in Lucknow, 
for which city he retained great affection all his life. 


He was well educated, noted for his command of 
Arabic and Persian, as well as Urdu, and excelled in 
calligraphy. He was also an expert musician. He was 
trained in poetry by a pupil of Siz {9.v.], Nawéazish. 
He was a friend of the poet Ghalib [¢.v.], who regarded 
him as the leading, Urdu prose writer of his age. 
Apparently, Surir fell foul of the Nawwab of Lucknow 
Ghazi al-Din Haydar Shah, and had to leave for 
Cawnpore and Benares, where he wrote his master- 
piece, the romantic novel Fasdna-yi ‘adja’ib. For fur- 
ther information about this work, see kissa, 5. In 
Urdu, at vol. V, 202. The title of the work is apt, 
meaning “Story of wonders”, as it contains “plenty 
of necromancy and witchcraft, spiced with adventures 
in charmed forests and duels with demons and wizards” 
(Saksena). It is an archetypal dasién or fairy-story in 
the tradition of the old mathnawis [q.v.]. Two features 
must, however, be stressed. Firstly, the prose style 
tends to be ornate with much rhyme. But Muhammad 
Sadiq does concede that “whenever the story interest 
predominates ... he comes quite close to the spoken 
language of the day, and is racy and idiomatic”. 
Secondly, considerable light is shed on contemporary 
Lucknow life, seen in the long introduction. Surir 
played an important role in the rise of the Urdu 
novel. He was imitated and, at times, satirised. Future 
developments were to come from European—chiefly 
English—influences. Although written in 1824, Fasdna- 
yi ‘ag@ib was not published until nearly twenty 
years later. In the meantime, Suri, had returned to 
Lucknow, and had been appointed a court poet to 
Wadjid ‘Alf Shah, Nawwab of Awadh or Oudh who 
was, however, exiled by the British to Calcutta in 
1856. Surir was left destitute, but later enjoyed the 
patronage of the Maharadjas successively of Benares, 
Alwar and Patiala. He died in Benares. 

The position of Surir in Urdu literary history is 
that his fame is in one form only, the novel; indeed, 
almost entirely in one work. Yet, he excelled in sev- 
eral fields, and this was recognised by his contem- 
poraries. Unfortunately, little of his vast output is 
readily available in print. This is attested by Saksena, 
writing in 1927. Among works mentioned are a review 
of Ghalib in rhymed prose, and an adaptation of the 
Arabian Nights, Shabistan-i Suriir. There is also a con- 
gratulatory ode on the marriage of Prince Edward, 
| later King Edward VII. Very little of his works, apart 

from his prose, has survived, and of that, his works 
| on calligraphy and music have been forgotten. As for 
| his poetry, although it must have been of a high 
order, no diwan is to be found. Some poems are avail- 
able in his prose works and in various anthologies. 
According to Saksena, though he was a member of 
the Lucknow school, he followed an independent path, 
scorning artificiality and bombast. On the whole, 
Saksena’s account of Suriir is one of the best parts 
of his History of Urdu literature, though at times verbose 
and inconclusive. It does show him as a controver- 
sial figure who merits further study. 

Bibliography: Surir’s letters describing his travels 
in northern India were published, and are praised 
by Saksena. For further information, reference 
should be made to xissa. 5, and also to Muhammad 
Sadiq, A History of Urdu literature, Oxford 1964, and 
Ram Babu Saksena, History of Urdu literature, Alla- 
habad 1927, _ (J.A. Haywoop) 
SURUR, NADJIB [see napjis MUHAMMAD suROR]. 
SURURI (SURURI), the pen-name (makhlas) 

used by several Ottoman poets, of whom the 
following two are the most remarkable: 

1. Must at-Din Mustara, a distinguished 
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philologist and commentator, born in Gallipoli 
in 897/1491 the son of the merchant Sha‘ban. After 
studying with learned men of renown, he became a 
miilazim of Fenari-zade Muhyi ’l-Din Efendi [¢.v.], who 
appointed him 646 na@ibi in 927/1521 when he was 
kadi of Istanbul. After an interval in his career dur- 
ing which he became a derwish of Nakshbendt Mahmiid 
Efendi, the sheykh of the Emir Bukhari zdwiye, Surtrt 
became miiderns in 930/1523-4 of the Saridja Pasha 
medrese in Gallipoli, then of the Piri Pasha zawiye in 
Istanbul in 933/1526-7, and in 944/1537-8 he became 
the first miiderrs to teach at the medrese which (Giizeldje) 
Kasim Pasha [q.v.] had Sinan build in the quarter of 
Istanbul named after him. Although he resigned in 
954/1547 to resume the life of a derwtsh, he later 
returned to the Kasim Pasha medrese (lecturing also 
on Djalal al-Din Riimi’s Mathnawi-yi ma‘nawi in the 
Kasim Pasha mosque in the afternoons). In 955/1548 
he was appointed tutor to Mustafa [see MusTaFA. 3], 
the ill-fated son of Siileyman the Magnificent, for 
whom he wrote some of his best-known works. Upon 
the execution of this prince in 960/1553, he with- 
drew into private life, teaching in the mesdjid he had 
had built in the Kasimpasha quarter of Istanbul. (The 
author of the Kinh el-akhbar, ‘Ali [9.v.], also a native 
of Gallipoli, was a pupil of his here in 965/1557-8.) 
He died on 7 Djumada I 969/13 January 1562 and 
was buried at his own mesqjid (but nothing remains 
of either his tomb or mesdjid). 

The works of Surirl, who was mainly a commen- 
tator and translator, treat a great variety of topics, 
such as exegesis of the Kur’dn, prophetic tradition, 
Islamic law, logic, astrology, medicine, grammar, and 
literature. Of over thirty commentaries of his (some 
in Arabic or Persian) his Hashiya on al-Baydawi’s An- 
war al-tanzil and his sharks on al-Bukhari’s al-Sahih, 
on the Isdghiidjt [g.v.], and on al-Mutarrizi’s al-Misbah 
are among the best-known. Especially remarkable 
among his translations is that of al-Kazwini’s cosmog- 
raphy “Adja’ib al-makhlikat, a synopsis with the tide 
Kitab el-‘adja’ib we ‘l-ghara’ib. As to literature, his com- 
mentaries on Sa‘di’s Bistén and Gulstan and even 
more so those on Hafiz’s Diwan and on the Mathnawi- 
yi ma‘nawi are famous, that on the Mathnawi having 
even earned him the epithet of Shanh-i Methnewi. 
Among his original works, Bahr el-maGrf, a com- 
pendium of prosody, rhyme, rhetoric elements, and 
terms of diwdn poetry (with samples from Arabic and 
Persian poetry), which he wrote for prince Mustafa 
in Turkish, was deservedly held in the highest esteem 
over the centuries. Suriri is also the author of a 
Turkish diwan (he remarks himself that he wrote the 
majority of his 500 ghazels in his youth), but the frag- 
ments of his poetry that have reached us are not 
remarkable. : 
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2. Sevyip ‘OTHMAN, the greatest Ottoman 
writer of chronograms (éarikhs), which mastery 
earned him the epithet Muwerrikh, the chronogram- 
matist. He was born in Adana on 25 Rabi‘ I 1165/11 
February 1752 as the son of Hafiz Misa. He came 
to the capital in 1193/1779 encouraged by Yahya 
Tewfik Efendi, who later became Sheykh el-Islim, and 
who the same year changed the poet’s pen-name from 
Hiizni (which he had already used six years) to Surari. 
Through his intercession, Suriri became a nuilazim of 
Sheykh el-Islam Es‘ad-zide Mehmed Sherif Efendi; as 
such, he had to live in straitened means until his sev- 
eral appointments as kad? starting 1195/1781. During 
the years 1203-4/1788-90 he was the ketkhiida of his 
close friend the poet Stinbiil-zade Wehbi Efendi [q.v.] 
in Eski Zaghra (Stara Zagora, in southern Bulgaria, 
where the latter was kadi). He died on 11 Safar 
1229/2 February 1814 and was buried beside Siinbiil- 
zade Wehbi Efendi outside Edirne kapisi in Istanbul; 
neither grave exists today. 

Suriri’s talent as poet was not all-encompassing 
(his kasides and ghazels are not remarkable) but restricted 
to the writing of chronograms, where however he 
showed such mastery that he earned for himself the 
position of unrivalled master of the Ottoman ¢tarikh. 
He stands apart from all other Ottoman poets who 
wrote chronograms before and after him, having writ- 
ten an incomparably greater number of térikhs (nearly 
2,000) on an unlimited variety of topics, commemo- 
rating events ranging from the historic to the most 
trivial everyday occasion, often with a touch of hu- 
mour. His admirable ease of composition is especially 
evident not only when he commemorates one and 
the same event with a great number of édrikhs but 
also when he inbeds an amazing number of chrono- 
grams in one and the same hemistich or verse. Suriri’s 
Diwan, which he called Neshat-engiz, was printed at 
Bulak in 1255/1839. He is also the author of Hezeliyyat 
(humoristic and satirical poems) under the makhlas 
Hawa’i; these were printed twice in Istanbul (undated) 
and include about 100 ¢arikhs. Especially often lam- 
pooned by Suriri was Siinbiil-zade Wehbi Efendi 
[g.v.], who retaliated in like manner. Suriri’s predilec- 
tion for the chronogram is also shown by his putting 
together a collection of ¢ankh misra‘s (chronogram 
hemistichs; this includes but a very few ¢arikh verses) 
from his own work as well as from that of poets who 
were his predecessors or contemporaries. This collec- 
tion, which had been enlarged through additions by 
the poet Keéedji-zade [see ‘1zzET MOLLA] and the offi- 
cial historiographer Es‘ad Efendi [g.v.], was printed 
by Djewdet Pasha [q.v.] in 1299/1881-2 at Istanbul 
with the title Suriiri medjmii‘asi; about half of the ca. 
2,300 éarikhs in this collection are by Suriiri. 
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SURURI KASHANI, the pen-name of Muhammad 
Kasim, Persian lexicographer of the 10th- 
\ith/16th-17th century. 

His father, Hadjdji Muhammad, is said to have 
been a shoemaker. Suriri, during his early youth, 
practised the same profession but, later turned to 
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scholarship. According to a tradition, he was endowed 
with a prolific memory and could recite thirty thou- 
sand verses by heart. He chose to reside in Isfahan, 
and there he is reported to have met the traveller 
Pietro de la Valle, who visited the city in 1032/ 
1622-3. Surirl made a journey to India and was in 
Lahawr during the reign of Shah Djahan in 1036/ 
1626-7. From there he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but died on the way. 

Suri was the author of the famous Persian-to- 
Persian dictionary, the Madjma‘ al-Furs “A collection 
of words from the Persian language”, also known as 
Farhang-i Suriirt. In the preface of the book (see Farhang- 
i madjma‘ al-Furs, ed. Muhammad Dabir Siyaki, Tehran 
1338/1960, i, 1-6), the author states that he com- 
piled his dictionary after consulting a number of works, 
gives the names of many of these works, and dedi- 
cates his production to Shah ‘Abbas I [9.v.]. Several 
years later, he prepared an enlarged edition of his 
book after he had come into possession of Djamal al- 
Din Husayn Indju’s dictionary, the Farhang-1 Djahangir, 
a copy of which was brought to him from India, and 
from which he was to benefit in the revision of his 
own work. In the meantime, Suriri had compiled a 
concise version of Madjma‘ al-Furs, named Khuldsat al- 
Madima‘, the preface of which carries an endorsement 
to [‘timad al-Dawla Hatim Beg, minister of ‘Abbas I. 
It must have been composed not later than 1018/1609- 
10, since the Catalogue of the Sipah Salar Library 
refers to a copy of the work in a private collection 
bearing that date (see Fthrist-< Kitabkhana-yi Madrasa-yi 
‘Ali-yi Sipah Salar, Tehran 1316-18/1938-40, ii, 222). 

Suriri’s Madjma‘ al-Furs is a useful piece of Persian 
lexicography; for the meaning of its terms, which are 
arranged according to their initial and final letters, it 
provides illustrative examples from the works of the 
poets. 

SurtrT was also a poet, and some of the verses 
composed by him are cited by Muhammad Tahir 
Nasrabadi in his Yadhkira, ed. Wahid Dastgardi, 
Tehran 1361/1982, 291. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
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SURUSH, Muuammap ‘ALT KuHAN, prominent 

Persian poet of the Kadjar period. He was 
born around 1228/1813 in Sidih, a district of Isfahan. 
His ancestors were artisans and farmers, and _ his 
father was reportedly a butcher by trade (see Diwan, 
i, introd., 2). About 1243/1827 Suriish moved to 
Isfahan after his father’s death. There he completed 
his education and also discovered his poetic vocation. 
In 1247/1831 he left Isfahan to find suitable patron- 











age, and travelled to various cities. Finally, he settled 
down in Tabriz, where he gained access to the heir- 
apparent, Nasir al-Din. When the latter came to the 
throne in 1264/1848, Suriish accompanied him to 
Tehran, and after the death of Ka’ani in 1270/1854, 
succeeded the latter as the foremost poet of Nasir al- 
Din Shah’s court. The monarch awarded him the 
title of Shams al-Shu‘ara’ and later elevated him to 
the rank of Khan. He died at Tehran in 1285/1868- 
9 and was buried in Kum. 

In his poetry, Surtish was a follower of old mas- 
ters like Anwari, Mu‘izzi and Farrukhi [9.vv.]. His 
main field of literary activity was the kasida, in which 
he is reckoned among the leading exponents of his 
age. Besides kastdas, he composed several mathnawis, 
of which Urdibthisht-nama “Book of Urdibihisht” and 
Rawdat al-asrér “Garden of mysteries” are perhaps the 
most significant. The former, which comprises over 
9,000 couplets, represents an account of the Prophet’s 
life. The second mathnawi, Rawdat al-asrér, comprises 
a little over 1,150 couplets. It was first published in 
1286/1869-70, and deals with the tragic events that 
took place at Karbala’. The poet is also credited with 
the composition of a mathnawi, modelled on Firdawsi’s 
Shah-nima and describing the history of the Kadjar 
dynasty from its inception to the time of Nasir al- 
Din Shah. Another achievement for which Surtish is 
remembered relates to his involvement in the transla- 
tion of Thousand and one nights into Persian. This ren- 
dering, made by Mulla ‘Abd al-Latif Tasiidji, owed 
its verse extracts to the efforts of Suriish, who replaced 
the Arabic originals either by substituting them with 
verses drawn from the works of Persian masters or, 
where it was not possible, by translating them himself. 
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e (MunipuR Raman) 

SURYA [see aL-sHa’M]. 

SUS (a.) “licorice”, i.e. the root, and more specifi- 
cally the decoction from the root of Gheprrhiza 
glabra L. var. (family Fabaceae), a perennial herb indige- 


| nous to southern Europe and western Asia. Arabic syno- 


nyms of sis (a common Semitic word corresponding 
to Akkadian shiishu and Aramaic shishd) include ‘ad 
al-siis and shadjarat al-furs, whereas the Persian mahak/ 
mathak seems to reflect Sanskrit madhuka; the Greek 
name yAvybppita, of which Lconce is a corruption (< late 
Latin liguintia), literally means “sweet-root”. 

From ancient times, the herb has been cultivated 
throughout the Mediterranean. It grows up to one 
metre, with four to eight egg-shaped leaves, and axil- 
lary bunches of blue flowers. The long, thin under- 
ground roots are flexible, fibrous, easily cut, coloured 
yellow inside, and have a distinctively sweet taste. The 
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powder obtained from the dried root is supposed to 
hold cathartic properties, and was added to beverages 
and cataplasms. The evaporated juice extracted by 
boiling the root (succus liquiritiae) is mainly used as an 
expectorant in the form of lozenges or syrups, but it 
is also considered useful against pain in the stomach, 
kidneys, and bladder; besides, it serves as a mask for 
bitter medicines, and the sweetmeat known as licorice 
candy or black sugar is made from it. 
Bibliography: 1. Low, Die Flora der Juden, Vienna- 

Leipzig 1924, ii, 435 ff; W. Schmucker, Die pflanz- 

che und mineralische Materia Medica im Firdaus 

al-Hikma des Tabari, Bonn 1969, 253 no. 409; idem, 

Ein Beitrag zur indo-arabischen Arzneimittelkunde und 

Geistesgeschichte, in KMDG, cxxv (1975), 77; Ibn al- 

Baytar, al-Djami‘ li-mufradat al-adwiya wa ’l-aghdhiya, 

Baghdad n.d., iti, 42-3. (O. Kast) 

aL-SUS, the early Islamic form for the ancient 
site of Susa in the south-west Persian province of 
Khizistan, modern Persian Shish. It lies on the plain 
between the two main rivers of Khizistan, the Karin 
and the Kerkha {9.vv.], which were once connected 
by canals, and the Shawir river runs along the west- 
ern side of the site. 

From at least the second millennium B.C., it was 
the capital of the Elamite kingdom, destroyed by the 
Assyrian Ashurbanipal in the 7th century B.C., but 
rebuilt by the Achaemenids and a flourishing town 
under the Sasanids; Syriac sources show that it was the 
seat of a Christian bishop in the years A.D. 410-695. 

Siis fell into the hands of the Arabs in 17/638 (or 
the next year), when Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari (9.v.] car- 
ried through the conquest of Khizistan. The forces 
there, commanded by the Persian governor Hurmuzan, 
apparently offered little resistance to the Muslim troops 
(cf. the Syriac Chronicle, ed. Guidi, in Actes du 8 Congrés 
Intern. des Onent., in JA [1891], 32, and history of the 
Armenian Sebéos of the 7th century; see Hiibschmann, 
in ZMDG, xlvii [1893], 625). The older historians al- 
Baladhuri, Fut#h, 374 ff, and al-Tabari, i, 2561-7, 
know nothing of severe fighting with the natives and 
a destruction of the city by Arab troops, mentioned 
by al-Mukaddasi (and cf. Loftus, op cit., 344). Under 
Islam, Siis remained for several centuries more a popu- 
lous flourishing city—we have coins struck in it (cf. 
W.K. Loftus, Travels and researches in Chaldaea and Susiana, 
London 1857, 400)—but it was no longer the capi- 
tal of the whole region of Khizistan or Ahwaz; this 
role now fell to the city of Ahwaz (more precisely 
Sik al-Ahwaz; see aL-AHWAz). Stis was now merely 
the capital of one of the seven (and at times more) 
divisions of this district. To the district of Sts belonged 
several smaller towns, notably Karkha (Syriac Karkha 
dh* Lédhan), which is well known from Syriac litera- 
ture. Siis was surpassed in importance not only by the 
capital Sik al-Ahwaz but soon also by other places in 
Khizistan, e.g. Shushtar [g.v.] or Tustar and ‘Askar(a)- 
Mukram [g.v.]. All these three places lay on the river 
Karin, towards which during the caliphate the political 
and economic centre of gravity of the region moved. 

The Arab geographers emphasise the busy indus- 
tries of Sis, notably weaving, which was highly devel- 
oped. Its silk was famous (cf. the Diwan of Ibn Kays 
al-Rukayyat, ed. Rhodokanakis, in $.B. Ak. Wien, cxliv 
[1902], 63 v. 8, and R.B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles. Mate- 
nal for a history up to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972, 
40-1, 44-5). The lemons grown here were held in 
particular esteem; in the Middle Ages a good deal 
of sugar was grown around the town and still more 
was refined in the town. According to al-Mukaddasi, 
in his time (end of the 4th/10th century), the town 








proper had already fallen into ruins; the population 
lived in a suburb. Al-Idrisi (tr. Jaubert, Paris 1836, 
i, 381, 384) makes Sis still thickly populated at the 
middle of the 6th/12th century, and Benjamin of 
Tudela, who travelled through the Near East a few 
years later, says that there were no less than 7,000 
Jews here with 14 synagogues. The two banks of the 
river “Ulai”—the Shawir (see above) must be meant— 
were united by a bridge; on the west bank was the 
quarter of the poor (cf. Ritter, Exdkunde, ix, 305; Loftus, 
op. cit, 320). The Persian geographer Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, writing in the 8th/14th century, describes 
Siis as still a flourishing town. But we are justified in 
doubting whether this is really accurate at this late 
period and was not simply taken from earlier writers. 
It is certain that Sis became more and more com- 
pletely deserted from the 15th century, and this agrees 
with the results of the French excavations, according 
to which most of the remains of the Arab period dis- 
covered in Sits belonged to the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies (see de Morgan, Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse, 
Paris 1900 ff., viii, 32). Dizftl [¢.2.], to the north-east 
of Sis, which only appears to have come into promi- 
nence since the Mongol period, and is now an impor- 
tant town in Khizistan (‘Arabistan), may be in some 
way considered the successor of the mediaeval Sis. 

The very extensive ruins at Sis have been under 
investigation since the time of the British scholar W.K. 
Loftus in 1851-2, in the 20th century above all by 
French archaeologists (for a good survey of the site, 
see Sylvia A. Matheson, Persia, an archaeological guide, 
*London 1976, 147-52). The site includes the tomb- 
mosque of the Prophet Daniel [see DANryAL], called by 
the local people Pir or Payghambar Daniyal. According 
to Arabic sources, the sarcophagus and bones of Daniel 
were found after the capture of the town by the Arabs 
(al-Baladhuri, 378; al-Tabari, i, 840, 2566), although 
another tradition held that Daniel’s sarcophagus was 
found at Shushtar, so that the two towns disputed over 
possession of the saint’s relics, which were highly vener- 
ated for their curative properties (see al-Mukaddasi, 417, 
who accounts this rivalry amongst the “sabiyyat of 
Khizistan). 

The country round Sis suffers for nine months of 
the year from the glowing heat of the South Persian 
sky. In January, however, a luxurious, almost tropi- 
cal, vegetation springs up after the winter rains. The 
rich pastures that then cover the soil attract the nomads 
thither. In the spring it is mainly Arabian Bedouins 
that camp here and, indeed, they are in the major- 
ity in Khizistan generally, so that this district is actu- 
ally often called ‘Arabistan by the Persians. The region 
of Sis is particularly visited by the tribes of ‘AIT 
Kathir and Bani Lam [q.v.]. On the ‘Alf Kathir, who 
migrated hither over three centuries ago from Nadjd 
in Central Arabia, cf. A.H. Layard, in JRGS, xvi 
(1846), 33, 56, 90; Loftus, op. cit., 327, 331, 356, 358, 
381-2, and Schwarz, [ran im Mittelalter, 417. Of the 
great tribe of ‘Ali Kathir, we are here mainly con- 
cerned with two of its subdivisions, the Ka‘b and 
Zabba (cf. Layard, op. cit., 33). The Ka‘b [q.v.] were 
originally members of the powerful Ka‘b tribe lead- 
ing a nomadic life on the lower Kariin; see Layard, 
op. cit., 37-9, 41-5, and Loftus, op. ct, 285-6, 381, 
390. Lur nomad tribes are often found in the plain 
of Sis. At the beginning of May all is again as quiet 
as the grave. Even the guardian of the tomb of Daniel 
leaves the district, which is filled with miasma from 
the swamps and the heat now becomes unendurable. 

The site of al-Siis is now marked by the town of 
Shiish, the chef-lieu of a bakhsh in the shahrastin of 
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Dizfil. In ca. 1950 it had a population of around 
5,000, which had risen by 1991 to 48,134 (Preliminary 
results of the 1991 census, Statistical Centre of Iran, 
Population Division). 

Bibliography: For a detailed bibl. of early travel- 
lers and researchers, see E/' art. s.v., and in addi- 
tion to references given in the article, see Noldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber, Leiden 1879, 58; Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastem Caliphate, 240-1; 
Schwarz, [ran im Mittelalter, 313, 358-64; Admiralty 
Handbooks, Persia, London 1945, 82, 86, 228-31, 
298, 426-7; A. Gabriel, Die Enforschung Persiens, 
Vienna 1952, 29-30, 135, 236-9 and index; F.McG. 
Donner, The early Islamic conquests, Princeton 1981, 
216-17. _(M. Srreck-[C.E. Bosworru]) 
at-SUS at-AKSA, a district in the south of 

Morocco, forming a triangular plain about 120 
miles long by 25 to 26 miles broad with an area of 
about 7,500 square miles. On the west it is bounded 
by the Atlantic Ocean and on the north by the last 
slopes of the Great Atlas and on the south by the 
Anti-Atlas, gradually narrowing till it reaches the junc- 
tion of these two ranges. It is watered by the Wadi 
Siis and its tributaries. The Arab geographers of the 
Middle Ages usually distinguish between al-Sis al-aksa, 
“Farther Sis” and al-Sis al-adna “Hither Sis”. Al-Sius 
al-adnaé seems in those days to have meant the whole 
of northern Morocco with Tangier as its capital, and 
al-Stis al-aksa, the whole of the massif of the two 
Atlases. According to Yakiit, the distance which sepa- 
rated the two Siis was two months’ journey. The term 
al-Siis al-adnad seems in any case to have been very 
early ousted by that of Gharb. The same geographers 
praise the excellence of the products of Farther Sts 
and describe it as a thickly populated country. Al- 
Idrist speaks of the cereals which grew there—wheat, 
barley and rice, fruits of all kinds in abundance— 
nuts, figs, grapes, quinces, pomegranates, lemons, 
peaches, apples and, particularly, an incomparable 
sugar-cane. When he wrote, a sugar was made in the 
Siis that was celebrated throughout almost the whole 
world. Cloth which enjoyed a good reputation was 
also made there. The same author gives some notes 
on the people, who were a mixed race of Masmida 
Berbers. He charges them with a lack of urbanity, 
coarseness and insolence. The dress of the men con- 
sisted of a Asa’ of wool which enveloped them entirely, 
with a m’zar of wool around the waist which they 
called dsfakis. They were armed with short spears with 
steel heads. They drank a liquor made from the must 
of sweet grapes which they called anziz and con- 
sidered it a permitted beverage as it did not bring 
about drunkenness. 
l. History. 


i 
These notes show clearly that the term al-Sis al- | 


adn@ was then applied to a much wider area than at 
the present day; it included not only the valley of the 
Wadi Sis but also the mountainous country towards 
the Hawz of Marrakesh, the Dra (Dar‘a) and the 
Tafilalt. 


Farther Siis, as a province of the Maghmb, has | 


always been closely connected with the history of the 
whole country and with the histories of the different 
dynasties which have successively established them- 
selves there. In 117/735 it was conquered and con- 
verted to Islam by Habib b. Abi ‘Ubayda, the 
grandson of ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘. Under the Idrisids it 
passed on the death of Idris II in 213/828 to his 
son ‘Abd Allah, at the same time as the massif of 
the Great Ads with the towns Aghmat and Nafis. 
It was next one of the main objectives of the 








Almoravids [see AL-MURABITON] when they thrust their 
way northwards. In 451/1059 the general Abi Bakr 
b. ‘Umar seized the towns of Massat and Taridant 
but the authority of the Almoravids was never very 
secure in the Sis, in spite of the submission of the 
province to Yisuf b. Tashfin in 478/1085. 

The Sis played a prominent part in the early days 
of the Almohad movement in the Maghrib. It was, 
along with the plain of Marrakesh, the centre of Almo- 
ravid resistance against the attempts at expansion by 
the companions of the Mahdi Ibn Tamart beyond 
the massif of the Grand Atlas where the movement 
began. A son of the Almoravid ruler ‘Alt b. Yisuf, 
Baggu, organised the resistance there and it was only 
in 535/1140-1 that the caliph ‘Abd al-Mu’min defi- 
nitely conquered the whole of the Sis. During the 
whole period of the Almohad dynasty it was one of 
the most important provinces of the empire. On its 
decline in the reign of al-Murtada (646-65/1248- 
66), it was the scene of a rebellion on a great scale 
fomented by the agitator ‘Alf b. Yaddar. This indi- 
vidual, a former dignitary of the Almohad court, wish- 
ing to found a little independent kingdom in the Sis, 
appealed to the Arab tribes settled between Tlemcen 
and the Rif, the Dawi Hassan and the Shabbanat of 
the Ma‘kil group. He was able to hold out against 
the Almohad governor of Taridant, but his success 
was not of long duration. In 1266 the Almohad prince 
Abt Dabbiis, with the help of Marinid contingents, 
regained the province from him and seized Tizakht 
of the Siis was able after the final fall of the Almohads 
to maintain some sort of independence in the period 
of the early Marinid sultans until the reign of Abu 
*|-Hasan ‘Ali, who broke it up for ever. 

In 1504 the Portuguese gained a footing on the 
coast of Sis in the bay of Agadir [g.v.] and founded 
the fortress of Santa Cruz; it was a strategic point 
of great importance, the gateway to a rich hinter- 
land and at the same time an excellent harbour, one 
of the best on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. The 
people of the country tried in vain to dislodge the 
garrison; in order to harass it unceasingly and to 
blockade it by land they established quite close to 
the Portuguese station, a riba or concentration point 
and residence of the “volunteers of the faith” who 
used to come there in relays to deliver open attacks 
on their Chnistian foes or prepare murderous ambushes 
for them. Between the sea and Taridant, a zdwiya 
was soon formed to take charge of the local djihdd, 
the zdwiya of Tedsi, the cradle of the Sa‘dian [q.v.] 
dynasty. It was founded by some Hasani Shurafa’ [q.v.], 
whose ancestor Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Kasim, 
had come in the 12th century from the Hidjaz and 
settled in the valley of the Wadi Dar‘a, at Tagma- 
dart. His descendants then migrated to the Sts near 
Tedsi, settled there and took up a position in the 
country which daily increased in importance. At the 
beginning of the 16th century, the head of the zawzya, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, became the real 
leader in the holy war in the Sis; assisted by his two 
sons, Ahmad al-A‘radj and Muhammad al-Shaykh, he 
displayed great activity and denounced the impotence 
of the ruling dynasty to the people. He was not long 
in achieving his object; the tribes of the Sis pro- 
claimed him their sultan in 1510. He died soon after- 
wards, leaving his son to continue his work. The 
eldest, al-A‘radj, who had assumed the title of king 
of the Sis in the lifetime of his father, established 
himself as sovereign in Taraidant and in 1541 suc- 
ceeded in driving the Portuguese finally out of Agadir. 
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We see from the above what a large part the Sts 
played in the history of the first of the two Sharifian 
dynasties of Morocco. The Sa‘dians also always kept 
a watchful eye on this vital part of their empire. 
Muhammad al-Shaykh al-Mahdi was the first to extend 
the cultivation of sugar in the Sts and thus created 
an important source of revenue for the treasury. It 
was in the reign of the great prince Ahmad al-Mansir 
that this province saw its greatest revival of pros- 
perity. A regular army, formed of citizens recruited 
in the Sis, at this time formed the garrison of 
Marrakesh and relations between the capital and the 
province were never closer. But after the death of al- 
Mansiir, when anarchy once more reigned through- 
out the empire, the Sis did not escape the various 
rebellions which broke out on all sides. Prince Zaydan, 
a claimant to the throne, made his headquarters there. 
A few years later, the Sis fell into the hands of a 
powerful rebel, Abu ’Il-Hasan ‘AIT al-Samlali, called 
Abi Hassiin, who made an alliance with the Filali 
Sharif of Sidjilmasa. But this alliance was only ephe- 
meral, and the early days of the second Sharifian 
dynasty of Morocco were marked by the struggle 
between Abi Hassiin and the ‘Alawid pretenders of 
Talifalt. He was succeeded on his death by his son 
Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, who was soon brought 
to terms by the ‘Alawid sultan al-Rashid. In 1670 
the latter led an expedition to the very heart of the 
Sis and captured the stronghold of Iligh. Next year, 
the people of the Siis sent a deputation to him at 
Marrakesh to offer their submission. The latter was not 
of long duration, for in 1677 Sultan Mawlay Isma‘il 
had to send an expedition to the Sis and another in 
1682. The country was finally pacified, and at the 
end of his reign when Mawlay Hasan divided his 
empire among several of his sons, the Sis fell to 
Muhammad al-‘Alim, with Tartdant as his capital. 
But this prince only went to his domain to set up as 
a pretender to the throne, and from this time on- 
wards, we find each successive ‘Alawid sultan forced 
to suppress one or more rebellions in the Sis during 
his reign. We may just mention the expeditions to 
put down rebellions sent by Mawlay ‘Abd Allah 
(1733), Mawlay Sulaiman (1802) and particularly those 
of Mawlay al-Hasan in 1882 and 1886. The Sis was 
not definitively brought under the control of the 
Protectorate administration till the 1930s. 

2. The present position. 

Climatically, the Siis is clearly an arid region, with 
an average annual rainfall of less than 250 mm. From 
April to October, in particular, precipitation is totally 
absent. The water courses are unable to supply this 
because the affluents of the Wadi Sis only have water 
when they come down from the mountains, and even 
the main channel dries up through seepage into the 
ground. It is only through use of the underground 
water-table that surface cultivation for human needs 
there has been possible. Downstream from Taradant, in 
the Huwwara country, as likewise between the Wadi 
Sis and Tiznit, amongst the Shtiika, wells are numerous, 
with their water in previous times raised by animal- 
power but now by diesel pumps, except where the 
waters held back by the dam completed in 1973 on 
the Wadi Massa have not changed everything. 

Nevertheless, only one-fifth of the surface area of 
the Sis is used for agriculture, a proportion by no 
means the least of all the lowlands of Morocco. In 
addition to winter barley and a little maize in sum- 
mer, the traditional peasant cultivates vegetables for 
his own use and also for market. He also has orchards 
of olive trees, almonds, figs and pomegranates. Within 











the modern sector of the economy, there are impor- 
tant citrus fruit plantations irrigated from pumps, all 
along the Wadi Sis and near the coast, and early 
produce, above all tomatoes, which arrives on Euro- 
pean markets out of the normal season. Otherwise, it 
is bare plain which, towards the north and east, blends 
with the wooded slopes of the same kind as in the 
High Atlas and Anti-Atlas, the open forest land of 
the argan trees. The argan is exploited by man, who 
presses from its fruit an edible oil which is appreci- 
ated and who leads up goats to browse on the foliage. 

3. The towns. 

The main town of the Sus is no longer Taridant 
[¢.v.], 75 km/45 miles within the interior, but Agadir 
[g.v.] on the Atlantic coast. Starting from almost noth- 
ing at the beginning of the 20th century, the latter 
has surpassed Tariidant since the 1940s on account 
of the colonial period investment there, in the first 
place, on basic installations for the harbour. In the 
1982 census, Agadir had a population of 100,000, 
with 160,00 if the quasi-conurbation Agadir—Ben 
Sergaou—Inezgane—Ait Melloul is taken into account; 
Taridant had at that time 36,000. It was with a 
population of this order that Agadir was on 29 
February 1960 stricken by a terrible earthquake which 
destroyed 80% of the town and killed 15,000 people. 
King Muhammad V decided on reconstructing the 
town, and this was carried through by the local 
dynamic brought into being by the calamity. It is 
through the port of Agadir that the products of the 
Sis plain and the network connected with it are 
exported. The airport of Inezgane-Agadir add further 
services to it. Fish curing is important, and investments 
for tourism has made it a resort of the highest quality. 

Tariidant seems to have been founded at a very 
early period, and we already find it playing a part 
in history in the Almoravid period. In mediaeval times, 
the Sis had as its capital sometimes Taraidant and 
sometimes Igli. After the death of Mawlay al-Hasan, 
at the end of the 19th century, Tariidant was the 
centre of the rebellion of Ahmad al-Hiba [g.v. in 
Suppl.], who held out there till the town was taken 
in 1913 by the Mahkallas of the Makhzen. It is sur- 
rounded by a great wall of clay which dates from 
the end of the 17th century. 

Like Taridant, Tiznit is a traditional town. Sultan 
Mawlay al-Hasan is said to have founded it in 1882 
at the time of the first of his expeditions into the 
Siis. At all events, he threw a rampart round the 
nuclei of the four main contiguous quarters which is 
known today. Being 87 km/50 miles south of Agadir 
and 20 km/12 miles from the coast, at the foot of 
the Anti-Atlas, Tiznit had 23,000 inhabitants in 1982. 
This centre receives large sums of money sent as 
remittances by workers who have emigrated to Europe. 

The aim of the sultan’s expedition to Tiznit, one 
which was not achieved, was to recover control of 
the Sts, at that time held by the chief of the house 
of Tligh, a much-frequented lodge of the very near 
zauiya of Sidi Ahmad t-Misa in the Tazerwalt. One 
recalls that, from this locality, some 25 km/15 miles 
south-east of Tiznit, came the troupes of dancers and 
acrobats who formerly travelled through the whole of 
North Africa and as far as Europe. 

The people of the Siis continue to speak a Berber 
dialect of the Tashelhit [¢.v.] group, but Arabic-speakers 
are becoming more numerous through extensive emi- 
gration to the cities and towns of Morocco, Casablanca 
in the first place and then Europe, above all France, 
where they become mingled with other contingents 
of Maghribis. The Sisis’ dynamism does not merely 
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admit them to petty trading activities; since the 1980s, 
a minority of them, who have become entrepreneurs, 
have jostled with the Fast bourgeoisie for positions, 
above all in the agricultural, food-producing sector. 
Bibliography: Udrisi, Sifat al-Maghrib, ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, text, 61 ff, tr. 71 ff; Bakri, Description 
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= (E. Lévi-PRovencat-[Ci. LeFEBuRE]) 
SUSA, the Tunisian town of Sousse. 
1. Site. 
Siisa is built on a 40 m high hill which dominates 
the Kasba. It is delimited by two wadis, to the north 











and the north-west by Wadi Bliban and its affluent 
Wadi ’I-Kharrab, and to the south by Wadr ’l-Hallif, 
near the Sabkhat Siisa. The subsoil is essentially 
of sedimentary origin with ancient alluvial deposits, 
while to the north and the south, near to the sea, 
the alluvial deposits are recent. Like other neighbour- 
ing settlements, such as al-Kal‘a al-Kabira, al-Kal‘a 
al-Saghira, Akida and others, Siisa has always had 
a defensive character. It lies on the Mediterranean 
coast in the eastern-central part of Tunisia at 35° 51' 
lat. N. and 10° 36' long. E. Winters are therefore 
mild; the average rainfall is limited to 69 days per 
year, while the region has a reduced cloud cover and 
a great deal of sunshine. 

Siisa lies in the centre of the Sahil, in an agricul- 
tural, industrial and heavily populated region. Due to 
its commercial port, the town is the outlet of a large 
area in central Tunisia, especially of the steppes around 
al-Kayrawan [q.v.] and Kasrin. It is also a junction 
of roads and railways, and as such, it connects the 
northern and southern parts of the country. 

2. History. 

Founded by the Phoenicians around the 9th cen- 
tury B.C. (see Tissot in Bibl), it had developed into 
an important town at the height of Carthage. After 
146 B.C., Sisa, known to the Romans as Hadru- 
metum, became the county town of a Roman colony. 
In the 3rd century A.D., it was the capital of the 
province of Byzantium. After the Vandal period, Siisa 
was reconquered by the Byzantines and renamed 
Justiniapolis. The Arabs, under command of ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr, conquered and destroyed the town 
in 27/647. The Christian basilica, built in the 4th 
century, was razed to the ground. Between 158-79/ 
775-96, Yazid b. Hatim, the ‘Abbasid governor of al- 
Kayrawan, had the first small fort built on part of 
the foundations of the basilica. In 821 the Aghlabid 
Ziyadat Allah destroyed the south-western tower of 
the fort and constructed a nbat [g.v.] instead. The 
Great Mosque was built in 237/851—in later times 
it was to be restored several times, most recently in 
1964—and the ramparts of ancient Hadrumetum were 
restored in 245/859 and again in 602/1205. 

From that time onwards, the bat lost its military 
function and remained just a dervish convent. Another 
much higher watch tower, the Burdj Khalaf, was 
constructed at the south-western corner of the town 
wall, on the highest spot of the site together with a 
new kasba. The Aghlabids also provided Siisa with a 
powerful arsenal; it was from this port that Asad b. 
al-Furat, kddt of al-Kayrawan, undertook the conquest 
of Sicily [see smmtrya. 1]. 

According to the Arab geographers, the town 
counted many bazars with a multitude of merchan- 
dise, fruit, meat, and textiles. 

After this period of prosperity, Siisa knew a rela- 
tive decline, due to plundering by Arab nomads who, 
between the 5th/llth and the 8th/14th centuries, 
arrived from Upper Egypt. Siisa regained a certain 
importance under the Turkish domination. After al- 
Mahdiyya [9.v.] had been ruined in the 9th-10th/15th- 
16th centuries, Siisa remained the most important 
town of the Sahil, with a population of ca. 15,000 
inhabitants. 

European travellers such as Peyssonnel describe 
Siisa as a town which lived largely on the products 
of the soil. Many inhabitants were landowners, and 
most of its industries depended upon rural prod- 
ucts: oil-works, soap factories, pottery, fabrication of 
sandals (balgha), weaving of burnouses and _ blankets. 
But Siisa was also a town of trade: local commerce 
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in the suks and at the weekly Sunday market (sak 
al-ahad), which took place near the Bab al-Gharbi, as 
well as trade with Europe and the Orient. To a great 
extent, this trade depended upon al-Kayrawan, which 
served as an entrepét of the steppes and of a part 
of the al-Kaf region in the north-west. Towards the 
end of the 13th/19th century, Sisa, with some 7,000 
inhabitants, was the most active town after the cap- 
ital Tunis; but its role then became strictly regional. 

3. The modern period. 

At the beginning of the French Protectorate, towards 
the end of the 19th century, the urban structure of 
the Sahil had already become evident. For a very 
long time, Siisa had been surrounded by urban set- 
tlements whose industries were exclusively agricultural. 
Two of these, Kala Kebira and Msaken, were more 
densely populated than Sisa itself. The Protectorate 
immediately reinforced the tertiary character of Sousse 
by establishing Civil Control, enlarging the port and 
developing public transport, especially railways. Be- 
tween 1896 and 1911, Siisa was linked by railways with 
Tunis, Kayrawan, Moknin, Mahdiyya, Henshir Suwatir 
and Sfax. Food industries and public facilities were 
set up, serving both the town of Siisa and the Sahil 
as a whole. 

After Tunisia became independent in 1956, Sisa 
was made the seat of a wilaya and developed into a 
regional metropolis. These transformations have had 
their influence on the demographic, spatial and func- 
tional growth of the town: 

(a) The population increase was spectacular. It grew 
from 8,577 in 1885 to 134,835 in 1994. Sisa now 
is the third largest city of Tunisia, after Greater Tunis 
and Greater Sfax. 

(b) The spatial extension is no less important. Until 
the first years of the Protectorate, the entire popula- 
tion of Siisa lived inside the medina, whose walls were 
right on the seaside. Already before 1939, a modern 
city in the European style was constructed around the 
old centre, but between 1926 and 1946 the developed 
site remained thinly populated. Between December 
1942 and May 1943, in the fighting between the 
armier of the Axis powers and the Allies, Siisa suffered 
39 bombardments which wrought great havoc, and 
in 1946 priority was given to reconstruction. After inde- 
pendence, Siisa developed in all directions. The urban 
perimeter, only 29 ha (71.66 acres) in 1881, had 
grown to 3,100 ha (7,660 acres) in 1992. 

(c) The functional growth of Siisa is almost ex- 
clusively secondary and tertiary, primary activities 
being limited to fishing. More than 45% of the work- 
ing population is active in secondary functions, such 
as textile and leather industries, in the fabrication of 
mechanical, electrical and electronic devices, in con- 
struction and chemicals. The real importance of Siisa, 
however, is to be found in its tertiary function (admin- 
istration, education up to higher academic level, health 
and other social activities, trade, communications, bank- 
ing) which occupies more than half of the working 
population. As a port, Stisa is surpassed by Sfax, but 
it is important for the tourist industry. 
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= (MoHAMED JEDID1) 

SUSAN or more often Sawsan, iris or lily; 
generally Iris florentina L., or Likum sp. Of Middle Per- 
sian origin, from sésan, it is related to Hebrew shishan, 
and is possibly originally a loan-word from Egyptian 
(I. Léw, Die Flora der Fuden, Vienna-Leipzig 1924-34, 
ii, 1-4, 160-84). The sisan asmandjiint (Pers. asman-giini 
“sky-coloured”) was the blue iris; other colours were 
white and yellow. 

In the Arabic Dioscorides, irisé, a “type” of sawsan, 
is equated with the Greek ins; zahr al-sawsan with lily 
(krinon) (see M.M. Sadek, The Arabic materia of Dioscorides, 
Quebec City 1983). Ibn al-Baytar lists three varieties: 
white or azad; wild; and cultivated. (Djami‘ al-mufradat, 
Cairo 1874, iii. 43-4). He quotes Dioscorides, Galen, 
and others: its “power” is mainly dessicative (tadjfif) 
and dissoluent (tafil). Its roots, seeds and leaves were 
used as an oil or a juice. 

External use was for skin complaints such as scab 
(Garab), scalds, burns and ulcers; internally, it could 
be chewed for toothache, or drunk for vermin bite 
and cough (al-Ghafiki) or to sharpen the intellect and 
remove “yellow water” (Ibn Sina). Ibn Rabban al- 
Tabari says that the wild and the white varieties 
relieve pain in muscles or nerves (“asab). 

Precise identification of species is not practicable 
(see W. Schmucker, Die pflanzliche und mineralische Materia 
Medica im Firdaus al-Hikma des Tabari, Bonn 1969, 253-4). 
W. Ainslie refers to Iris florentina, or Orris root, as 
used by Arabs and Persians as suppurative and de- 
obstruent; and in Europe formerly as a cathartic in 
dropsy (Materia Indica, London 1826, i, 182, 284). Iris 
is still sometimes used in herbal-based medicine. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, see also 

Maimonides, Sharh asma? al-‘ukkar, ed. M. Meyerhof, 

Cairo 1940, 29; M. Levey, The medical formulary or 

Agqrabadhin of al-Kindi, Madison 1966, 289; Kazwini, 

‘Adja’ib al-makhlikat, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 286-7; Biraini, 

K. al-Saydana, ed. al-H.M. Sa‘id, Karachi 1973, 

238-40 (Arab.), 194-95. (P.C. JounsTone) 

SUTRA ({a.), covering, protection, shelter, 
especially at the salat, where sutra means the object 
which the worshipper places in front of himself or 
lays in the direction of the kibla, whereby he shuts 
himself off in an imaginary area within which he is 
not disturbed by human or demoniacal influences. 
“The fictitious fencing off of an open place of prayer, 
the sutra, seems to have had among other objectives 
that of warding off demons” (Wellhausen, Reste?, 158). 
In one tradition, the man who deliberately penetrates 
into this imaginary area is actually called a shaytan 
(al-Bukhari, Salat, bab 100; cf. Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad, iv, 2; al-Tayalist, Musnad, Haydarabad 1321, 
no. 1342). 

The word is not found in the Kur’an. In Hadith, 
the root often occurs in the expression satara (tasat- 
tara, istatara) bi-thawb in traditions which describe the 
ritual ablution, in which one conceals one’s naked- 
ness or causes it to be concealed by a cloak or cur- 
tain (e.g. al-Bukhari, Sayd, bab 14; Ghusl, bab 21; 
Muslim, Hayd, trad. 70, 79; Abt Dawid, Tahara, bab 
123; Mandstk, bab 37). Similarly, ser is the name given 
to the curtain by which Muhammad concealed his 
women from the gaze of the world (al-Bukhari, 
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Maghazi, bab 56; Nikah, bab 67). We are further told 
that one performs the saat in the direction of an 
object which isolates him from the multitude (yastu- 
ruhu min al-nds) so that he is not disturbed by them 
(e.g. al-Bukhari, Hadjdj, bab 53; Muslim, Salat, trad. 
259; Aba Dawud, Manastk, bab 53). 

Muhammad is said to have been quite unrestricted 
in his choice of a sutra: baggage camels, horses, trees, 
saddles (al-Bukhari, Salat, b@5 98), a couch (ibid., bab 
99), lance (harba, bab 92), stick (‘anaza, bab 93) and the 
pillars of the mosque (645 95) are mentioned. Hadith 
has preserved the memory of two opinions regard- 
ing the sutra; one gives minute rules and the other 
opposes this. 

The first opinion endeavours to lay down accu- 
rately what distance should be preserved between the 
sutra and him who performs the salat (mamarr al-shat 
“space to allow a sheep to pass”; al-Bukhari, Salat, 
bab 91; Muslim, Salat, trads. 263, 264, etc.); it makes 
Muhammad explain that no one is to be allowed to 
pass between anyone and his sutra (al-Bukhari, Salat, 
bab 100, 101; Muslim, Salat, trads. 258-62, etc.), that 
passers-by, especially dogs, asses and women, render 
void the salat: the Apostle of God said: “If one per- 
forms the sa/at without having in front of him some- 
thing, such as the end or central part of a saddle, 
his salat is rendered void by a passing dog, ass or 
woman” (al-Tirmidhi, Mawdkit, 64b 136; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, vi, 86). 

The other view holds that the salat is never ren- 
dered void by passers-by (this is also al-Shafi‘i’s view, 
according to al-Tirmidhi’s note on Mawakit, bab 135). 
‘Misha exclaims indignantly, “you place us on the 
same level as asses and dogs; by Allah, the Prophet 
used to perform the salaét while I lay on the couch 
between him and the kzbla” (al-Bukhari, Salat, bab 
105). The same tendency is seen in an anecdote by 
Ibn ‘Abbas: “I was riding behind al-Fadl on a she- 
ass; we came up to the Prophet just as he was per- 
forming the salat with his companions in Mina. We 
dismounted and took our places in the row, while 
the animal ran among the people without render- 
ing void the salat” (al-Tirmidhi, Mawakit, bab 135; 
cf. Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 196). 

The Shafi‘is call the sutra a sunna. The various 
views of the jurists are given in al-Nawawi in his 
commentary on Muslim’s Sahih, Cairo 1283, ii, 76-7; 
cf. also al-Tirmidhi’s remarks on 6@6s 133-6 in his 
chapter mawdékit al-salat. 

Abii Ishak al-Shirazi, ed. Juynboll, 29, writes as 
follows: “If anyone passes a man who is performing 
the salat and there is a sutra or stick between them 
of about an arm’s length in size, it is not makrih; nor 
is it makrith if there is no stick but a line which the 
worshipper has drawn at a distance of 3 ells; if, on 
the contrary, there should be nothing of the kind at 
all then it (sc. passing by) would be makriih. The salat 
would however remain valid”. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the sutra 
of the imam at the salat is valid for those with whom 
he performs the saat (al-Bukhari, Salat, 626 90). 

Bibliography: The material of the classical hadith 
is given in AJ. Wensinck, Handbook of early Muham- 
madan tradition, Leiden 1927, s.v.; Ibn Hadjar al- 

Haytami, Tuhfa, Cairo 1282, i, 180-1. See also 

SALAT.  _ (AJ. WeEnsINcK) 

SUUD, AL, a major Arabian dynasty belong- 
ing to the ‘Anaza tribe, first rising to power in Nadjd 
in the 12th/18th century in association with the reli- 
gious reform movement of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab [¢.v.}. 
The Al Su‘ad provided the leadership for three suc- 








cessive states inspired by Wahhabi doctrines: the first 
Su‘tdi-Wahhabi state, 1159-1233/1746-1818, with its 
centre in Nadjd, but controlling much of central and 
northern Arabia at its greatest extent; the second such 
state re-established in Nadjd, 1240-1305/1824-87; the 
third state restored with its capital in al-Riyad [¢.v.] 
from 1319/1902 and culminating in the modern king- 
dom of Su‘adi Arabia [¢.v.] from 1351/1932. The 
Islamic basis of the rule of the Al Su‘td is evidenced 
by their assumption of the title imam, denoting their 
spiritual headship of the community, in addition to the 
temporal rank of amir, although the two titles were 
on occasion held by different members of the family. 

The founder of the dynasty, Muhammad b. Su‘ad 
(1159-79/1746-65 [9.v.]), is chiefly remembered for 
lending his support to the reform efforts of Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab from his power base as amir of 
al-Dir‘iyya [q.v.], seeking to enforce a Hanbali inter- 
pretation of Sharia and to root out perceived un- 
Islamic innovation, did‘a, notably as represented in the 
cult of saints. In exchange, his rule acquired religious 
legitimacy, but for twenty years he was engaged in a 
struggle with forces opposed to the creation of the 
new theocratic state. 

During his reign, military campaigning had been 
entrusted to his capable and dedicated son ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, who assumed office as the new imam on his 
death in 1179/1765, embarking on an energetic thirty- 
eight year period of rule, ending with his assassination 
by a Shi‘i, or possibly Sifi, assailant in 1218/1803. 
During his time the power of the Al Su‘iid was con- 
solidated in Nadjd and extended to al-Hidjaz with 
the capture of the Holy Cities, while raids were made 
deep into al-‘Irak, Karbala’ being sacked in Dhu 
‘l-Hidjdja 1215/April 1801 as part of the Wahhabi 
attack on Shi‘ism. Much of the coastal region of east- 
ern Arabia was brought under Su‘idi control, includ- 
ing for some time the island of al-Bahrayn [g.v.]. Both 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz and his son Su‘tid (1218-29/1803-14) 
have been widely regarded as capable rulers and stra- 
tegists, respected among their Wahhabi followers for 
their strict adherence to the principles of the faith 
and their readiness and ability to ensure justice and 
security among the Bedouin in areas that had suf- 
fered from blood feuds and lawlessness. Understand- 
ably, they were not so appreciated by the Ottomans, 
whose authority and status as Muslims they chal- 
lenged, and by the settled Hidjazis and the eastern 
Arabian and ‘Iraki Shi‘a. 

‘Abd Allah b. Su‘tid (1229-33/1814-18) inherited a 
difficult situation, which he was less well-equipped to 
handle than his predecessors, lacking their strategic 
skills. The Ottomans were determined to end Su‘idr 
and Wahhabi hegemony in Arabia and the threat 
posed by them to the region. In 1222/1807 Muham- 
mad ‘AIt [9.v.] as viceroy of Egypt had received orders 
from the Ottoman sultan Mustafa [V to launch an 
expedition against the Su‘idi imam. However, it was 
not until 1226-7/the winter of 1811-12 that the Egyp- 
tian forces were able to wrest control of the Holy 
Cities from Su‘td, and only in 1232/early 1817 that 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s son, Ibrahim Pasha [q.v.], led a 
fresh expedition into central Arabia. There has fre- 
quently been criticism of ‘Abd Allah’s tactics in choos- 
ing to hold out in al-Dir‘iyya rather than to attack 


| Ibrahim’s vulnerable lines of communication more 


effectively. Yet he was also faced with the problem 
of treachery by those tribes who succumbed to Egyp- 
tian financial inducements to turn against the Al Su‘ad. 
Nevertheless, he was able to withstand a six-month 
siege before surrendering the town in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 
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1233/September 1818. The first Su‘idi state had come 
to an end and al-Dir‘iyya was razed to the ground. 
“Abd Allah himself was sent for execution to Istanbul. 
Many of the Al Su‘id had been killed in the fight- 
ing and a number of others were deported to Egypt. 

It was several years before the second Su‘tdr state 
could be recreated in Nadjd by Turki b. ‘Abd Allah 
(1240-9/1824-34), a cousin of Su‘tid and grandson of 
Muhammad b. Su‘iid. Abandoning hope of reviving 
al-Dir‘iyya, he made his new capital to the south of 
it in al-Riyad, which he captured from the Egyptians, 
who subsequently withdrew to al-Hidjaz. Turki was 
noted for his just government and efforts to maintain 
order, also for his guaranteeing safe passage to non- 
Wahhabi pilgrims passing through his territories. He 
effectively restored the Su‘tidi position in eastern 
Arabia, but became the victim of intrigues within the 
Al Su‘id, being assassinated by a nephew in 1249/ 
1834. However, his son Faysal took prompt action 
against the assassins and succeeded in establishing his 
rule, until a second Egyptian expedition invaded Nadjd, 
forcing him to surrender and taking him as captive 
to Cairo. 

A period of Su‘tidi weakness and instability followed, 
Khalid b. Su‘tid (1253-7/1837-41), brother of the late 
Imam ‘Abd Allah, being returned from his exile in 
Egypt and imposed as ruler by Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
forces. He had little popular support and briefly gave 
way before a rebellious relative, ‘Abd Allah b. Thunay- 
yan (1257-9/1841-3), who also proved unpopular owing 
to harsh taxation and inability to preserve security 
and assert his authority. 

Real independence was asserted by the Al Su‘tid 
with the escape of Faysal b. Turki from his captivity 
in Egypt and his successful return to his homeland. 
His second reign (1259-82/1843-65) marked a high 
point in Su‘tdi fortunes. The British Political Resident 
in the Gulf, Lt. Col. Lewis Pelly, visited him shortly 
before his death and noted him as “a just and stern 
ruler”, who was interested in encouraging the Bedouin 
to adopt a more settled life and to pursue agricul- 
ture and trade. Unfortunately, his death ushered in 
a time of fratricidal struggle between his sons ‘Abd 
Allah and Su‘id, ‘Abd Allah ruling twice, from 1282- 
88/1865-71 until his deposition by Su‘tid (1288-91/ 
1871-4), then again from 1291-1305/1874-87 when 
he lost power to the Al Rashid [see RasHID, AL] of 
Djabal Shammar in northern Nadjd. Thus the sec- 
ond Suid? state came to an end, its fall owed both 
to internal power struggles and to the temporarily 
greater dynamism and political skill of the Rashidis. 
Faysal’s youngest son, ‘Abd al-Rahman, tried to hang 
on to a limited local authority, but, after a disastrous 
defeat at the battle of al-Mulayda in 1309/1891, was 
forced to leave al-Riyad accompanied by his family, 
among them his young son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the future 
king of Su‘aidr Arabia. . 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Faysal Al Su‘td 
[g.v.] began his long reign with his return from exile 
in al-Kuwayt and bold recapture of al-Riyad in 1319/ 
1902. There followed many years in which he sought 
to establish Su‘tidi control over Nadjd and extend his 
power eastwards to al-Ahsa’ by a combination of mili- 
tary and diplomatic tactics, confronting challenges from 
the combined forces of the Ottomans and Al Rashid 
as well as the dissension of relatives, rebellious tribes 
and the growing power of the amir of Mecca, the 
Sharif Husayn b. ‘Ali. He was also well aware of the 
advantages of gaining British support, while preserv- 
ing the maximum degree of independence, and the 
treaty he signed with Britain in Safar 1334/Decem- 





ber 1915 assured him of a regular subsidy and assis- 
tance in the event of aggression against him. In 1339/ 
1921 he crushed the Rashidi power in northern Nadjd, 
taking their centre of Hail [9.v.] and assumed the 
title of sudtén of Nadjd. After years of soured rela- 
tions and occasional hostilities with the Sharif Husayn, 
now king of al-Hidjaz, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz invaded his ter- 
ritory in 1343/1924, being provoked by the Sharif’s 
claim to the caliphate and his refusal to allow Wahhabi 
pilgrims to perform the Hadjdj. In 1344/1926 he 
assumed the title of king of al-Hidjaz for himself, an 
un-Islamic title disliked by the Wahhabis. His father 
‘Abd al-Rahman had held the spiritual position of 
imam until his death in 1346/1928, when it devolved 
on to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, although he had informally been 
so addressed earlier. 

Those who met ‘Abd al-‘Aziz seem invariably to 
have been impressed. Thus Gertrude Bell in a letter 
of 1916 wrote of him as “one of the most striking 
personalities I have encountered. He is splendid to 
look at, well over 6' 3", with an immense amount of 
dignity and self-possession”. However, assessments vary 
as to the importance of his character and personal- 
ity in building the power of the Al Su‘tid in Arabia, 
from eulogy of him as the key figure in the enter- 
prise to judgment of his role as overrated and his 
being no more than fortunate in his historical circum- 
stances. As a Muslim leader, he was pious and con- 
scientious in the performance of his religious duties, 
convinced that Islam must triumph and dedicated to 
its promotion. This may be witnessed in his policy of 
establishing the Aidjar {q.v.], agricultural religious set- 
tlements for the Wahhabi Ikhwan [9.v.] and his sys- 
tematic implementation of the Sharia in al-Hidjaz after 
its conquest with the same strictness as in Nadjd. Yet 
there were those among the Ikhwan for whom his 
religious zeal was insufficient and who condemned 
him for his dealings with the unbelieving British, his 
use of infernal innovations such as cars and telephones, 
his allowing the tribes of Transjordan and al-‘Irak to 
graze their herds on the lands of true Wahhabr Mus- 
lims and his failure to impose Wahhabism among the 
Shr‘a of al-Ahsa’. While noted for the traditional Arab 
virtues of generosity and magnanimity to defeated ene- 
mies, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz could also be implacable if angered 
and utterly ruthless, as is evidenced by his final sup- 
pression of the Ikhwan in Sha‘ban 1348/January 
1930. To the end of his life, even after the commer- 
cial exploitation of his country’s vast oil reserves, he 
retained his simple and austere hfestyle. 

The same could hardly be said of his son and suc- 
cessor, Su‘iid b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1373-84/ 1953-64), who 
was widely criticised for his exceptional extravagance 
as well as for his political ineptitude and the cor- 
ruption in his government. This was to bring his 
country to the edge of bankruptcy by 1377/1957 and 
lead to speculation that the days of the Al Su‘ad were 
numbered. In 1384/1964 Su‘tid was formally deposed 
by a council made up of senior members of the royal 
family, ‘uama’ and government officials on the grounds 
that his rule was in violation of the Shari‘. 

His brother Faysal, who succeeded him and ruled 
until his assassination by a nephew in 1395/1975, 
inherited his father’s political acumen and is credited 
with establishing the modern institutions of Su‘tdi 
Arabia, moving away from the traditional patriar- 
chal rule associated with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Su‘id. He 
oversaw successful development programmes financed 
by more efficiently managed oil revenues, ensuring in- 
creased prosperity for all sectors of the population. 
As a deeply committed Muslim, Faysal was active in 
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promoting pan-Islamic policies even before his acces- 
sion to the throne. In 1382/1962 he encouraged the 
founding of the Islamic World League (Rabitat al-‘Alam 
al-Islami) in Mecca dedicated to. the worldwide pro- 
motion of the faith, sponsoring the work of dawa and 
aiding Muslim minorities. As king, Faysal urged Mus- 
lims to work for the liberation of Jerusalem and, fol- 
lowing an Australian Christian’s attempt to set fire to 
al-Aksa Mosque in 1389/1969, called for a Gihdd against 
Israel and organised an Islamic summit in Rabat, 
Morocco. In Muharram !390/March 1970 he held an 
Islamic conference of foreign ministers in Djidda, lead- 
ing to the establishment of the Organisation of the 
Islamic Conference (Munazzamat al-Mu’tamar al-Islami). 

Faysal’s successor, Khalid b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1395- 
1402/1975-82), was already elderly at the time of his 
accession and plagued by poor health. During his 
reign, his Islamic credentials were challenged by a re- 
volt organized by neo-Ikhwan with the takeover of the 
Great Mosque at Mecca on | Muharram 1400/21 
November 1979 {see Makka. 3] and by unrest among 
the Shi‘a of al-Ahsa’. In both cases, the incidents 
were brought under control, but the Al Su‘id became 
increasingly sensitive to the need to re-establish respect 
for their Islamic leadership at both the domestic and 
international levels. 

Fahd b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (acceded 1402/1982) had con- 
siderable experience in government when he became 
king on Khilid’s death. He sought to strengthen the 
Islamic Wahhabi character of the state, and in Safar 
1407/October 1986 assumed the title of khadim al- 
haramayn, thus seeking to enhance Su‘idi religious 
legitimacy. 

The Al Su‘iid today are estimated as numbering 
between 4,000 and 7,000, of whom several hundred 
are direct descendants of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. They are inter- 
married with many traditionally important tribal fami- 
lies, notably the Sudayris of northern Nadjd, and with 
the Al al-Shaykh, the descendants of Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab. Members of the Al Su‘tid who have 
been prominent in government include full brothers 
of Fahd, especially Sultan, Minister of Defence from 
1382/1962, Na?if, Minister of the Interior from 1395/ 
1975 and Salman, governor of al-Riyad from 1382/ 
1962. 
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AL-SU‘UDI, Asu ’L-FapL aL-MALIKI, theologian 
of the 10th/16th century. He wrote a contro- 
versial work finished in Shawwal 942/April 1536 
against the Christians (and the Jews), which has been 
edited from manuscripts of Leiden and Oxford by 
FJ. van den Ham (Disputatio pro religione Mohammedanorum 
adversus Chnistianos, Leiden 1877-90) and is in substance 








an extract (muntakhab) from a book by Abu ’l-Baka’ 
Salih b. Husayn al-Dja‘fari (wrote in 618/1221) enti- 
tled Takhdjil man harraf al-Indjil. He is probably to be 
identified with Abu ’l-Fadl al-Maliki, the servant 
(khadim) of the Saft Shaykh Abu 7l-Su‘tid al-Djarihi 
(died some years after 930/1524), see al-Sha‘rant, 
Lawakih al-anwar fi tabakat al-akhyar, Cairo 1317, iii, 
113-14), who wrote, according to Hadjdjt Khalifa 
(iv, 557, no. 9521) a commentary on the Hamza 
of al-Basiri {g.v.]. For al-Su‘tdi refers in his polemic 
(146, 14, 147, 4) to Abu ’l-Su‘id as his master (ustadh), 
and al-Sha‘rani (op. cit., ti, 113, 5 ff.) mentions Abu 
’1-Fadl al-Maliki as a devoted adept of Abu ’l-Su‘td, 
from whom he probably derives his nisba al-Su‘udi. 
According to van den Ham (Praefatio of his edition, 
6), his book contains many passages occurring word 
for word in a manuscript commentary on the Hamziyya 
preserved in Gotha (Pertsch, Die Arab. Handschrifien. .. 
zu Gotha, iv, 294, no. 2295), in which the author’s 
name is Fadl Allah al-Maliki. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works mentioned 
above: Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunin, ed. Fligel, 
ii, 249, no. 2736; Steinschneider, Polemische u. apologe- 
tische Literatur in arabischer Sprache (Abh. f. d. K. d. M., 
vi/3), Leipzig 1877, 36 (no. 17), 141 (no. 121), 409; 
F. Triebs, Liber decem quaestionum contra Christianos auc- 
tore Saliho ibn al-Husain, thesis Bonn 1897, pp. v-vii; 
Brockelmann’, I, 553, II, 432, S TI, 456. 

en (C. van ARENDONK) 

SUUDI (or Asu ’L-Su‘tp) 8. Yauya 8. MunytT ’L- 
Din aL-MuTANABBI AL-‘ABBAST AL-SHAFI‘T AL-DIMASHKT, 
aman of letters, who died in Damascus in Safar 
1127/February 1715. He studied several branches of 
Islamic knowledge, and one of his preceptors was 
‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi [9.v.]. Al-Muradi men- 
tions his Diwan entitled Mada’th al-hadarat bi-lisan al- 
ishdrat and gives specimens of his poetry. According 
to the same author, al-Muhibbi gives an article on 
him in his Nafhat al-rayhéna wa-rashhat tila’ al-hana (cf. 
Brockelmann’, II, 379). A muwaghshah in praise of 
Damascus from his pen is extant in a manuscript of 
the Preussische Staatsbibliothek (Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis, 
no. 6090, We 1120, fol. 78a, cf. no. 8174, 2). 

Bibliography: Muradi, Sik al-durar ft a‘yan al- 
karn al-thani ‘ashar, Balak 1301, i, 58-62, M. Hart- 
mann, Das arabische Strophengedicht. I. Das Muwaisah, 
Semitist. Studien, ed. C. Bezold, Heft 13/14, Weimar 
1897, 83; Brockelmann’, II, 360. 

at (C. van ARENDONK) 

aL-SUUDI, Sayr at-Din ‘Asp au-Latir 3B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH, a theologian who died in 736/1335-6. 
Biographical data do not seem to be known hitherto. 
He contested the tenets of Ibn ‘Arabi [9.v.] in some 
kasidas occurring in al-Sakhawi’s work al-Kawl al- 
munabbi” ‘an Targjamat Ibn ‘Arabi (ms. in Berlin, Ahl- 
wardt, Verzeichnis, 2849, cf. 7846, 4) and is mentioned 
(op. cit., 8379, cf. 3658) as the author of a prayer (du‘Q’). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann’, II, 10. 

2 (C. van ARENDONK) 
aL-SU‘UDIYYA, at-MAMLAKA at-‘ARABIYYA, 
the modern Saudi Arabian kingdom, declared on 
16 December 1932. 

It emerged from the transformation of the Su‘adi 
chiefdom, located in the central Arabian province of 
Nadjd, into a more organised, expanded and territo- 
rially-defined state. The chiefdom itself passed through 
three historical stages: there was the first Saudi chief- 
dom based on an alliance, struck in 1744, between 
the House of Su‘id, and its Bedouin tribes, with the 
religious leader Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab [¢.v.]. 
This alliance was expressed through territorial expan- 
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sion into neighbouring territories, accompanied by an 
attempt to rid Muslim society of unlawful innovations 
(bida‘). These attempts, however, resulted in the chief- 
dom’s destruction in 1818-21 by Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
Egyptian forces on behalf of the Ottomans. A subse- 
quent second Su‘idi chiefdom was continuously im- 
mersed in internal struggles, leading to internal warfare 
and disintegration in 1891. A third Su‘td? chiefdom 
emerged in 1902, when the new leader of the Su‘idr 
family, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, returned from 
exile in Kuwayt to reoccupy the city of al-Riyad and 
its vicinity, reinforcing Su‘idi rule there in the ensu- 
ing years [for details, see su‘Op, AL]. 

The transformation of this Su‘tdi chiefdom had 
two stimulating factors. One was a drive, attributed 
to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and other family members, to restore 
the ancestral first and second Su‘tdi states, thereby 
reactivating the Wahhabi movement aimed at giving 
the Shari‘a a position of supremacy in society and at 
purifying Islam from dida‘ [see WAHHABIYyA]. This 
motive, while it explains the desire to re-establish a 
third Su‘iidi chiefdom, with its razson d’état, does not 
shed light on the need to transform the chiefdom as 
it evolved after 1902, without defined borders, mini- 
mal government based on ad hoc arrangements among 
the ruling élite, main tribal groups and townspeople, 
and the persistence of tribal loyalties, into a more 
organised state, nor on the dynamics of this process. 

The second motive, which accounts for these devel- 
opments, concerns the principles of evolution of states 
in tribal societies. It was articulated in ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s 
skill in responding to new challenges by increasing 
the Su‘tidi chiefdom’s cohesion, governmental centrali- 
sation and territorial expansion. This motive became 
evident during and after the First World War when, 
by facing the challenges of British and Ottoman rivalry, 
the Arab Revolt led by the rival Hashim clan, econo- 
mic hardships and floating tribal groups, the Su‘idr 
leader was nevertheless able to muddle through and 
develop state-like attributes for his dominions. 

The process of state formation in tribal societies 
has several characteristics; first it evolves in stages. As 
the transformation comes about in response to chal- 
lenges of a certain period, its effect is also relatively 
limited, until new challenges arise, requiring new 
responses. Since 1902, the Su‘idi state has undergone 
three stages of state-building. Responding to the earlier- 
mentioned challenges of the First World War period, 
the Su‘tidr chiefdom turned into a conquest move- 
ment which, in the 1920s, expanded over large parts 
of the Arabian peninsula, and secured Bnitish protec- 
tion, from which it obtained full independence in May 
1927. Then, responding to the establishment of the 
Arab state system and British regional dominance, it 
strengthened its territorial definition and internal con- 
solidation in the 1930s. New challenges, emanating 
from the use of oil wealth and coping with regional 
radical waves, prompted a third stage, marked by 
institutionalisation and welfare, in the 1960s. 

The actual attributes of state building evolved 
through these stages. The territorial-framework and 
borders were already completed during the first and 
second stages, i.e. by the mid-1930s. The Su‘idi occu- 
pation in 1913, of former Ottoman Turkish al-Ahsa’ 
on the Persian Gulf shores, rather than being an all- 
out campaign, had specific aims, i.e. to draw British 
attention and finally to reach an alliance with Britain 
as the new great power in the Gulf, a goal which 
was achieved in December 1915. The Su‘tidis were 
then involved in mainly tribal skirmishes with the 
Hashimi rulers of the Hidjaz and the Al Sabah rulers 





of Kuwayt. Only in 1920, faced by an alliance of 
regional rivals, did ‘Abd al-‘Aziz embark on organ- 
ised expansionist campaigns, leading to the capture of 
the Rashidi chiefdom of Djabal Shammar in 1921, 
northern ‘Asir in 1923, and the Hidjaz, with its holy 
shrines, in 1924-5. The southern parts of ‘Asir (includ- 
ing Djizan and Nadjran) were occupied during the 
Saudi-Yemeni war in 1934. 

The new state’s borders were mostly fixed by a 
series of international treaties: the protocol of ‘Ukayr 
in 1922 and the treaties of Bahra and Hadda’ in 
1925 basically determined the borders with Kuwayt, 
‘Trak and Transjordan, with some areas remaining 
undelineated. The border with Yemen was fixed in 
the 1934 T@if treaty. Saudi Arabia’s borders with the 
Gulf states and Yemen were established mainly accord- 
ing to the 1913 “blue line” agreement between Britain 
and the Ottoman Empire, which had marked Britain’s 
sphere of influence over the coastal chiefdoms, and 
in 1935-6 was employed to demarcate the Gulf States’ 
borders from Saudi Arabia. 

A second process of state building concerned the 
evolution of central government. A most conspicuous 
aspect of centralization was subjugation of opposition. 
The Jkkwan tribal groups, notably the Mutayr, parts 
of the ‘Utayba and the ‘Udjman, who favoured the 
continuity of the chiefdom system (including the tribes’ 
own choice of markets, raiding, and political conduct 
according to their own zealous interpretation of the 
Wahhabi code), were defeated and subjugated in a 
series of battles during 1929-30. The formation of 
political parties, and any kind of political opposition, 
were subsequently forbidden. Centralisation was accom- 
panied by the establishment, between 1926 and 1929, 
of a new, minimal, physical infrastructure of commu- 
nications, several main roads leading from Nadjd to 
the new occupied territories, a radio telegraph system 
at the leaders’ disposal, and new markets in the Gulf 
coast cities of Huff and Djubayl. Centralisation was 
also evident in economic change: from 1924 ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz began to use civilian taxation and pilgrimage 
income (ca. £100,000 annually in the late 1920s, 
declining by two-thirds during the 1930s economic 
recession) to establish a central treasury. The forbid- 
ding of raids into neighbouring states was also laid 
down during this period. 

Two new governmental formations then emerged: 
the Skari‘a, in its Wahhabi interpretation, was a sub- 
stitute for a constitution and the primary source of 
daily law. In a series of conferences of ‘ulama’ and 
Ikhwan with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and his aides during 1927- 
30, the ruler was able to establish the principle that, 
while the senior ‘uama’ remained the main interpreters 
of the Wahhabi principles of Islam, as in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, their religious rulings would defer 
to the policies of the ruler and the state. A form of 
state Islam thereby emerged: the senior ‘udama’, incor- 
porated within a Supreme Council, were responsible 
for judicial and religious rulings (fatawz) but appointed 
by the ruler and representing state interests. 

A further sphere of centralisation was seen in insti- 
tution-building. In 1932, there was a ca. 43,000-strong 
army, and a police force of indeterminate size (probably 
several thousand), acting in the cities and provinces. 
Several government departments were inaugurated 
between 1925 and 1933, notably internal and foreign 
affairs, finance, pilgrimage and health, the whole func- 
tioning as a Council of Ministers from 1932. There 
were two main provincial judicial and administrative 
systems, one in Nadjd and the other in Hidjaz. In 
view of its religious importance and separate history, 
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a Basic Law detailing arrangements for the govern- 
ance of Hidjaz was promulgated by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in 
1926. An Advisory Assembly, representing Hidjaz’s 
élite families, had existed since 1926. The law of the 
state derived from the Shari‘a, notably criminal and 
personal law, although customary law (‘u7f), was exer- 
cised when it was not contradictory to the Sharia. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz was given formal allegiance (bay‘e) in 
1926, by the inhabitants of Nadjd and Hidjaz and 
assumed the title of King (maik) in 1927; he ruled 
the central and provincial governments, sanctioned by 
the ‘ulama’, unrestricted by any elected or appointed 
bodies and limited only by the Shar‘a. 

In reality, until the 1960s, the centralisation poli- 
cies encapsulated chiefdom practices and did not result 
in full institutionalisation and bureaucratisation. Tribal 
and townspeople’s groups co-existed, through fighting 
and/or bargaining, with the new army and police 
forces. New offices were headed by the king’s patri- 
monial appointees: ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s son Su‘id was gov- 
ernor of Nadjd, and his other son Faysal was governor 
of Hidjaz and minister of foreign affairs. The King 
ruled as a modern head of state and, at the same 
time, as a tribal arbiter, consulting royal family mem- 
bers, ‘ulama’ and tribal leaders; and he was also as 
an Imam, head of the Wahhabr community. Policies 
were not carried out in a bureaucratic, rational form: 
tribal rebellions were usually stemmed by the pay- 
ment of arbitrary financial subventions to the head 
of the turbulent tribal group, and no separation 
between the royal and tribal purse was introduced. 
In addition, while the government was able to quell 
tribal political autonomy, tribal groups remained the 
source of group identity, the individual’s livelihood 
and security. The royal family, in fact, consisted of 
a chain of political marriages between the members 
of the House of Su‘iid and other notable families, 
nomad or urban, thereby forming a biological élite 
of the state’s major families. 

However, the process of encapsulation reached a 
deadlock in the 1950s. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s death in 1953, 
and the reign of his son King Su‘tiid (1953-64), were 
marked by the government’s need to utilise the grow- 
ing oil income; to tackle a new type of worker’s oppo- 
sition (which erupted in strikes in 1953 and 1956); to 
confront radical, anti-royalist Pan-Arabism in the 
Middle East, led by the Egyptian President Djamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir; and cope with the implications of East 
West rivalry. All of these were treated with indecisive- 
ness, when a more resolute and institutionalised rul- 
ing system was required. Only during the third stage 
of Saudi state formation, did the reforms of King Faysal 
(1964-75) and King Khilid (1975-82), have the effect, 
in Max Weber’s terms, of transforming the Saudi state 
from a crude monarchical government, incorporating 
chiefdom practices, into a “routinised”, bureaucratic 
system. To be sure, the King’s absolute position was 
uncompromised by any constitutional arrangements as 
some liberal elements suggested. Furthermore, Faysal, 
utilising modern administrative planning (initially for- 
mulated by a Ford Foundation Committee in 1963) 
enlarged the council of ministers into twenty minis- 
tries, including petroleum, public works, education, 
planning, commerce and industry, which used new 
methods of planning and calculated decision-making. 
A ministry of justice was established in 1970 to con- 
trol the judicial system. A civil service, which grew 
from 62,000 to 336,000 personnel between 1960 and 
1980, extended the government’s influence to all 
spheres of public life throughout the realm; the state 
organism gained full control. 








From 1970, economic development evolved through 
“Five-year plans,” focusing both on diversification and 
growth. Through administrative outreach and economic 
means, the state established centralising networks, 
including schools and seven universities (the number 
of graduates rose from 1,700 in 1975 to ca. 17,000 in 
1985); 24,000 km of roads connected the main towns 
with each other; and ca. 226,000 houses, telecommuni- 
cation and medical facilities were built. 

Centralisation was also evident, through a policy 
of “divide and rule”, in the evolution of two sepa- 
rate bodies of armed forces: the regular army, com- 
posed of volunteer recruits from the entire Saudi 
society, under the command of the minister of defence 
and aviation (currently Sultan Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, King 
Fahd’s full brother) and the National Guard, which 
functions as a militia maintaining internal order, com- 
posed of conscripted recruits from the main Nadjd 
tribes (such as the Mutayr and ‘Utayba) with long- 
established contacts with the royal family, under the 
command of the crown prince (currently ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, King Fahd’s half-brother). In itself, 
this division attests to a factional division within the 
royal family, which King Faysal was able to balance, 
so as to ensure the functioning of the Saudi royal 
family in its role as the Kingdom’s central-governing 
élite. He established a policy of co-operation between 
Fahd and his six full brothers, sons of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
and Hasa bint Ahmad al-Sudayri (who therefore 
became known as the “Sudayri seven”) who are now 
principal ministers, with a group of other princes, 
descendents of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and various mothers, led 
by Crown Prince ‘Abd Allah, with the effect that the 
factions’ candidates alternate as Kings and as Crown 
Princes. Thus during the reigns of Faysal and Khalid, 
the centralisation of the Saudi state reached its peak. 

Saudi Arabia underwent another process of state 
building, which concerns its socio-political cohesion. 
Unification under Saudi rule of the different terri- 
tories and segments, which until 1932 were known as 
Nadjd, Hidjaz and their dependencies, did not mean 
full assimilation, but rather the introduction of a loose, 
unifying framework of tribal groups, which remained 
socio-economically autonomous. It showed society’s 
compliance or acquiescence with Saudi rule, and war- 
weariness with the effects of territorial expansion and 
Tkhwan fighting. This loose unification was demon- 
strated by the King’s functioning, in tribal tradition, 
as an arbiter between the two main provinces of 
Nadjd and Hidjaz, reflecting each region’s interests 
vis-a-vis the other, and symbolising their readiness to 
co-operate. Su‘iid’s and Faysal’s appointments as gov- 
ernors of Nadjd and Hidjaz respectively, further sig- 
nified the role of the Su‘idi family as the principal 
unifier of the kingdom. The imposition of the Shari‘a, 
in its Wahhabi interpretation, as the legal norm of 
the entire realm, was another step in this loose uni- 
fication, although followers of other legal schools con- 
tinued to practice their own doctrines (notably Shi‘is 
in al-Ahsa’ and Shafi‘is in Hidjaz). 

Finally, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz used unification as a means 
to foster feelings of regional loyalty to the central 
government, amidst economic recession and several 
tribal uprisings in Northern Hidjaz and ‘Asir during 
1930-4. After enlisting the support of various tribal 
leaders and prominent businessmen, on 16 September 
1932, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz declared formal unity among 
Saudi-ruled territories, under the newly-named Saudi 
Arabian Kingdom (al-Mamlaka al-Arabiyya al-Su‘adiyya). 
However, the provinces were ruled separately, accord- 
ing to traditional principles of allegiance to tribal 
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chiefs, based on a complex system of subventions and 
taxation. Only during the reigns of Faysal and Khalid 
were all parts of society technologically made more 
accessible to each other and more dependent on the 
central government, adding a sense of a state-based, 
bureaucratic identity to their cohesion. 

However, reforms also had disruptive socio-political 
effects, emanating from the impact of modernisation. 
Relying on financial and oil sales reserves, which in 
1981-2 reached a peak of ca. $165 billion, Saudi 
Arabia became urbanised: its population, which in the 
1930s was 70% nomadic, was in the 1980s about 
90% urban. Djidda and Mecca in Hidjaz, and al- 
Riyad in Nadjd, became megalopolises of over one 
million people each. Five new civil-military city-bases 
(notably Yanbu‘, Djubayl, and Khamis Mushayt) were 
built and other older centres were renovated and 
enlarged. Society became more stratified, divided into 
a wealthy businessman élite, a professional middle 
class and a lower class of manual workers, including 
several millions of imported Asians and Africans. An 
atmosphere of materialism and consumerism disori- 
ented the formerly more austere and rather egalitarian 
Saudi society. However, Islamic and tribal principles 
remained effective as value systems, even after the 
tribal groups became sedentarised. Thus the norms of 
Wahhabi conduct remained dominant, both through 
the role which the ‘ama’ continued to play as teachers 
(notably in girls’ schools), judges, prayer-leaders and 
religious instructors (mufiz), and, most notably, as legal- 
political advisers to the government. Religious zealots 
continued to operate as a “moral police”, for “the 
promotion of good and abrogation of evil” (known 
as Hay’at al-nahy min al-munkar wa'l-amr bi ’l-ma‘riif), 
whose duty is to supervise public conduct and punish 
offenders. Moreover, tribal, kin-based co-operation 
is upheld as the guiding principle of intermarriage, 
administrative appointments, business enterprises and 
for building political support. Finally, a welfare sys- 
tem of free health and education services, subsidised 
food, electricity and water, combined with free, weekly 
access of the lower classes to a provincial governor 
or cabinet minister for allaying grievances, maintained 
internal balance and a sense of cohesion and stabil- 
ity in a rapidly-changing Saudi society. 

Events in the 1990s indicate that the political and 
socio-economic dynamic which has characterised Saudi 
Arabia’s state-building since the days of King Faysal, 
resulting in centralisation and cohesion, may have 
exhausted itself. Lower oil prices and huge military 
expenses (both as assistance to ‘Irak in its war against 
Iran in the 1980s and for the Desert Storm opera- 
tion in 1990-1) caused a decline in state revenues. 
The fast-growing population (at a rate of 4% annu- 
ally, reaching ca. 13 million Saudis and over three 
million foreign workers) has made it difficult for the 
government to provide for employment and welfare 
services. Islamic and tribal values stimulate opposi- 
tion movements rather than generate support for the 
government. Even terrorist attempts have occasionally 
erupted. Consequently, there is a growing need for a 
new stage of state-building which will create a new 
order and stability. 
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SUWAS, the name of one of the five gods dat- 
ing from the time of Noah mentioned in the 
Kur’an (LXX, 23), together with Wadd, Yaghith, 
Ya‘ik and Nasr (g¢.vv.]. 

Suwa‘ was worshipped by the Hudhayl [¢.v.] at 
Ruhat in the region of Yanbu‘ (Ibn al-Kalbi, 6) in 
one of the valleys running from the Red Sea towards 
Medina (Yakit, Buldan, iv, 1038). The tribe assiduously 
frequented his shrine, made pilgrimages to it and con- 
stantly offered sacrifices of their best smaller beasts to 
it (Ibn al-Kalbi, 6, 35, citing two verses attributed to 
a Yemeni, cf. also Yakut, iii, 181-2, i, 878). The idol 
was said to have been given by ‘Amr b. Luhayy, the 
reformer of idol worship in Arabia, to al-Harith b. 
Tamim b. Sa‘d; its custodians [see sADin] were the 
Bani Lihyan. The name’s etymology reflects the fact 
that the Hudhayl, a pastoral tribe, might have given 
the name to the protecting deity of stray herds, since 
suwa‘, as a masdar of sa‘a, is applied to a troop of camels 
wandering without a herdsman (7“A, v, 384-5). 

Suwa‘ has been seen as a female deity and the 
consort of Wadd, the first representing the fertility 
principle (the Moon) and the second, the fertilising 
principle (the Sun) (cf. Osiander, in 2DMG, vii [1853], 
496; Krehl, Uber die Religion der vorislamischen Araber, 
66 ff.). Wellhausen (Reste?, 19) was dismissive of this; 
to him, both the sex of this divinity and its connec- 
tion with Wadd, its alleged consort, were highly doubt- 
ful. The five gods from Noah’s time are represented 
as male ones, and Suwa‘ appears as a genealogical 
element in Hudhali onomastic. Moreover, Suwa‘’s 
male sex emerges clearly from the verses of Ibn al- 
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Kalbi and Yakit’s notice, cited above. That Suwa‘ 
was worshipped with female features by the Hamdan, 
according to commentators cited by Krehl, foc. cit., 
comes from a very late Arab tradition, one not con- 
firmed in South Arabian inscriptions (those adduced 
by Derebourg and Glaser are not listed in Ryckmans, 
Les noms propres sud-sémitiques). We have probably a 
confusion between Suwa‘ and Si‘, the name of a 
Yemeni tribe which appears in a deformed guise in 
the Diwan of al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani (ed. Derenbourg, 
Paris 1906, 79; cited also in T‘A, v, 384, Il. 4-5). As 
for the association of Suwa‘ and Wadd, admitted by 
Robertson Smith (Kinship and marnage, 293) on Krehl’s 
affirmation, it is merely in reality based on the side- 
by-side enumeration of the two names in the Kur’anic 
list and in the onomastic of Hudhayl (cf. Wiistenfeld, 
Tabellen, Gottingen 1853, 5, where is found ‘Abd Wadd 
b. Suwa‘). 

The absence of the name Suwa‘ from Semitic 
inscriptions confirms its essentially Hidjazi character. 
Like Hubal, it was a god peculiar to the Hudhalt 
pastoralists, represented by a stone (al-Tabari, i, 1648- 
9) like all the primitive Arabian deities. Its sanctuary 
was destroyed by ‘Amr b. al-‘As at the same time as 
that of al-‘Uzzad in the year 8. In the face of the 
god’s powerlessness to protect itself, its sddin became 
a Muslim (Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 105). 
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> (T. Fanp) 

SUWAR (.), Pahlavi aswar, Old Persian asabdra-, 
in Muslim Indian usage sawar, “horseman”, but 
assigned a special technical meaning in the bureau- 
cratic organisation of the Mughal nobility instituted 
by Emperor Akbar (r. 963-1014/1556-1605). The hier- 
archical rank given to every noble was represented 
by two numbers, one designed dhat “person” and the 
other sawar. The sawar rank determined the mounted 
retainers (‘dbindn, so spelt) and horses the mansabdar 
[see MANsaB] was required to maintain. The amount 
sanctioned to cover the pay against the sawdr rank 
was termed falab-i tabindn. In 981/1573-4 Akbar first 
introduced a numerical system of ranks, but with a 
single rank only, i.e. the rank determined only by the 
number of cavalry (sawar) the noble was expected to 
maintain. A payment at a rather low rate began to 
be made in advance for a contingent of a size, gen- 
erally less than the titular rank. This came to be 
known as bar-dwardi (“by estimate”). Ultimately, the 
bar-dwardit defined the number of the second or sawdr 
rank, and payments for this were made according to 
complex rules. The rate per unit of bar-dwardt/sawar 
under Akbar initially ranged from between 12,000 
dams (rupees 300 per unit) of sawar rank per annum 
and 9,600 dams (rupees 240). Subsequently, payments 
were adjusted in accordance with the actual number 
of horsemen and horses presented at muster [see 
IsTIRAD], and this was called the asp-i daght payment, 
set at a uniform rate of 15,360 dams (rupees 384) per 
annum for every unit of sawdr rank. This system, 
modified by succeeding rulers, could work best so long 
as mounted archers formed the bulk of the Mughal 
army, but with the increasing use of musketry [see 
BARUD, vi], the military significance of cavalry be- 
came less and less, and in any case, administrative 
laxity after Awrangzib’s death contributed to a break- 














down of the entire system of Mughal ranks. 

In the Indian Army of British Indian times, sowar 
was the designation for troopers in cavalry regiments 
(see Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo- 
Indian colloquial words and phrases, "London 1903, 857, 
and also the Bibl. to srpAnT. 3). 
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. (M. ATHaR ALI) 

AL-SUWAYDI {also Inn at-Suwayni), ‘Izz aL-DIN 
Ast IsHAk IBRAHIM b. Muhammad b. Tarkhan, Arab 
physician (b. 600/1204 in Damascus, d. there 
690/1292). He was a student of Ibn al-Baytar and a 
friend of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a [g.vv.]. The latter reports 
that al-Suwaydi was an excellent writer of poetry and 
prose (see ‘Uyin al-anba’, 267, for some verse) and, 
in addition, an outstanding calligrapher who penned 
his own books in the “well-proportioned script” (al- 
khatt al-mansib) devised by Ibn al-Bawwab [g.v.] or in 
clear Kifi script. 

Three works of al-Suwaydi are extant in manu- 
script: 

1. K. al-Tadhkira (al-hadiya). It consists of a collec- 
tion of excerpts concerning remedies from about 400 
Islamic, Greek, and other authors whose names are 
mentioned at the end of the book. Al-Suwaydi pro- 
poses to include only such remedies as have (allegedly) 
been confirmed by experience (al-mudjarrabat). The 
book has, however, only a limited value as a source 
of information, since the remedies are only mentioned, 
but not described in detail. 

2. K. al-Simat fi asma’ al-nabat (“The characteristics 
concerning the names of plants”), al-Suwaydi’s main 
work. His autograph is preserved in the ms. Paris, 
BN, arab. 3004 (= Suppl. 877). The book is proba- 
bly the most comprehensive of all the writings on 
synonyms and a lexical treasure trove for the plant 
names in use in the 7th/13th century. In addition to 
the Arabic names, the author gives the Greek, Syriac, 
Persian, Mozarabic (/afini), and Berber equivalents. 
The sheer size leads one to expect a comprehensive 
pharmacognostic encyclopaedia. But a look at the text 
very soon shows that one-third, if not one-quarter of 
its size would have sufficed, if, under the appropri- 
ate synonyms, the author had simply referred to his 
discussions under the main entry, i.e. the most com- 
mon name of the drug. Instead he offers the same 
or a similar text again under the synonyms which 
naturally swells up the text enormously. This uneco- 
nomical procedure is mutatis mutandis also true for the 
Tadhkira. Both works are products of unchecked lit- 
erary transmission. 

3. In addition to these two pharmacognostic works, 
al-Suwaydi also composed a small mineralogical work 
with the title A: al-Bahir fi “l-djawahir (also known as 
K. Khawass al-ahgjar min al-yawakit wa ’l-djawahir). It 
treats of twenty-six minerals. Being a late compila- 
tion, without any originality, it is interesting only for 
the authors quoted. 

4. A work cited by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (Uyin, ii, 
267), al-Dhakhira al-kafiya fi ‘I-tibb, has not yet been 
found. 
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AL-SUWAYDIYYA (modern Tkish. Samandag), 
nowadays an important town and headquarters 
of the sub-province (ie) of Samandag. It is 
situated 26 km/16 miles south-west of Antakya 
(Antakiya [g.v.]), the capital of the Hatay province of 
Turkey, near to the Mediterranean Sea, 5 km/3 miles 
north of the Orontes River (Ar. al-‘Asi [g.z.]). 

In the mediaeval period, when al-Suwaydiyya is 
first mentioned, the name apparently refers to the 
port at the mouth of the river on the north bank, 
which the Crusaders knew as Soudin or Port Saint- 
Simeon, after St. Simeon Stylites the Younger, the 
remains of whose monastery are to be found on Mont 
Admirable (Samandag), situated a little to the east. 
Port Saint-Simeon occupied the site of a Greek trad- 
ing colony which was abandoned in later antiquity in 
favour of Seleucia Pieria to the north, but then reoc- 
cupied at the time of the Arab conquests, when the 
harbour at Seleucia Pieria silted up. References to al- 
Suwaydiyya are mostly in connection with the tran- 
sit of people and goods through the port to and from 
the hinterland, and largely cease after the end of the 
7th/13th century. The port, also known as al-Mina’, 
was probably abandoned again in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury, and few traces remain. After centuries of obscu- 
rity, present-day Samandag profits from the light 
industrial and agricultural prosperity that has trans- 
formed Hatay, without, however, effacing Samandag’s 
Levantine flavour. This recalls the time, before the 
1939 plebiscite, when it belonged to the partially 
Arabic-speaking autonomous Sandjak of Alexandretta 
(Iskandarin [9.v.]) under French-mandated Syria [see 
AL-SHA’M 2.(b)]. Samandag continues to be associated 
with the predominantly Syrian Nusayri sect {see 
NusayRiyya], who venerate an important popular shrine 
(tirbe) identified with Khidr (al-Khadir [9.v.]) located 
at the nearest point to the town on the sea-shore. 
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(E. Hontomann-[D.W. Morray]) 

AL-SUWAYRA, Mocapor, a town in Morocco 
on the Atlantic coast. The Bay of Mogador, protected 
against the north winds by the rocky promontory on 
which the town is built, against those from the west 
by an island about | km/1,000 yards in length, forms 
a natural harbour which, although not large and 
inaccessible for ships of large tonnage, has however 
the merit of being accessible at all seasons, an 
advantage which secures it a favourable place among 
the anchorages of the Atlantic coast of Morocco which 
is, generally speaking, inhospitable. This favoured 





situation was taken advantage of at a very early period. 
In spite of the lack of precision in the sources, it is 
probable that we should seek at Mogador the site of 
one of the five Phoenician colonies founded by Hanno 
(5th century B.C.). Pliny records that at the end of 
the Ist century B.C. the king Juba II founded purple 
dye-works on the Purpurariae Insulae, apparently islands 
and islets opposite al-Suwayra. Getulic purple, which 
was celebrated at Rome, was supplied by the molluscs 
abundant on this coast. 

In the 5th/1lth century, according to al-Bakri, 
Amogdul, a very safe anchorage, was the port for all 
the province of Sis. We see in the name that of a 
local saint, Sidi Mogdill, still venerated in this region, 
whose tomb is on the bank near the mouth of the 
Wadi ’l-Ksob. It is however possible that the saint 
gets his name from an old Berber place-name. 
Mogador is only a Spanish or Portuguese transcription 
of Mogdil, through the forms Mogodul, Mogodor, 
which we sometimes find in the texts. The harbour 
and the island bear the name Mogodor or Mongodor 
on a series of portolans of the 14th and 15th centuries 
(publ. by Ch. de la Ronciére, La découverte de V’Afrique 
au Moyen-dge, Paris 1925) but there was not a town 
here, when in September 1506, the king of Portugal 
Dom Manuel I commanded a gentleman of his court, 
Diogo d’Azambuja, to build a fortress here which was 
called Castello Real of Mogador. Built with great 
difficulty, the Portuguese stronghold did not long resist 
attacks from the local tribes. It seems that at Mogador 
they came up against strong resistance, probably 
organised by the old Berber marabout body of the 
Ragraga. The garrison had to remain blockaded in 
Castello Real, revictualled with difficulty from Portugal 
and Madeira, until in 1510, the tribes were strong 
enough to seize the fortress. 

This old Portuguese castle situated on a rocky 
promontory supporting the western mole of the modern 
harbour, survived till 1764 or 1765 and was only 
destroyed when the town of al-Suwayra was built (see 
below). 

In spite of the lack of success of the Portuguese 
attempt, this privileged situation continued to attract 
the envy of European nations. At the beginning of 
the 17th century, Spain thought of seizing it to protect 
the route to the Indies. At the same time, English 
agents were thinking of making Mogador a base against 
Spain. In France, Richeheu and Pére Joseph were 
drawing up schemes for a colonial policy. The 
Chevalier de Razilly in 1626 suggested to them the 
occupation of Mogador and the organisation of a 
factory and fisheries there. He had it reconnoitred in 
1629, but found it impossible to take it by surprise. 

In spite of so many projects and attempts against 
it, the island and the shores remained practically 
deserted. Ships, however, frequented the roadstead. 
It was through Mogador that in the first quarter of 
the 17th century, the greater part of the trade between 
Marrakush and Holland took place. Later, in the time 
of Mawlay Isma‘il, the harbour was mainly used as 
a refuge for corsairs who came there to rest and 
repair their vessels. 

Shortly after 1750, Sidi Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, 
having become sultan and having made Marrakush 
his capital, decided to found a town at Mogador and 
to conduct all the commerce of the south of his king- 
dom through it. The harbour also served as a base 
for the corsairs who, through the menace they offered 
to the fleets of Europe, forced the Christian nations 
to conclude treaties with the sultan. In order to pop- 
ulate the town and start business in it, he demanded 
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that European consuls and merchants should settle 
there and have houses built at their own expense. 
It is from the autumn of 1764 that the foundation 
of the town really dates; it was given the name al- 
Suwayra (Swira), the little fortress; the name Mogador 
was only used by Europeans. We also find a Berberised 
form (Tasuiri). The English provided the sultan with 
an architect. They sent him a French “engineer”, a 
native of Avignon, called Nicolas Cournut, who had 
made the plans for the fortifications of some places 
in Roussillon. He was an adventurer who, after working 
in France as a contractor, had entered the English 
service during the Seven Years’ War. The sultan did 
not gain much by his services and sent him back to 
France at the beginning of 1767. None of the present 
buildings in Mogador can be attributed with certainty 
to Cournut, for after him a number of European 
architects and masons worked for the sultan, notably 
a Genoese architect who built the battery called the 
skala situated on the western rampart facing the sea. 
Suwayra owed to its builders the narrow streets, 
massive gateways and bastions of European type, the 
like of which cannot be found in other Moroccan 
towns and which give it quite a specific character as 
an “orthagonal médina”. Sidi Muhammad also built 
outside the town a country palace which still stands 
half buried in sand opposite the little village of Diyabat. 
The dreams of the sultan were only imperfectly 
realised. The prosperity of al-Suwayra remained insig- | 
nificant under Sidt Muhammad and declined under 
his successors. The situation of the town, a long way 
from great cities and main roads, made it frequently 
used in the 19th century as a political prison and 
compulsory place of residence for high officials in dis- 
grace. Mogador remained, however, the starting-place 
for the caravans to the Sis, Mauritania and the Sidan, 
and retained from this position a certain commercial 
importance, to which the opening of the port of Agadir 





to commerce was to cause considerable harm. 

On 15 August 1844, a French squadron commanded 
by the Prince de Joinville, who had just bombarded 
Tangier, came and bombarded al-Suwayra likewise. 
It was intended to make an impression on Mawlay 
‘Abd al-Rahman by striking at a town which belonged 
to him personally and from which he drew considerable 
reyenues. A three hours’ bombardment silenced the 
batteries; the French army then disembarked on the 
island, the garrison of which, entrenched in the mos- 
que, made a vigorous defence until the next morning. 
On 16 August, a detachment of 600 men went to 
spike the guns, throw the gunpowder into the sea and 
destroy the last defences of the town. 

Under the French Protectorate, the town now called 
Mogador became the seat of a conéréle cil. In the 
1926 census, it had 18,401 inhabitants, including 7,730 
Jews. This important community progressively de- 
creased, and on the eve of independence was reduced 
to only 1,341. During the colonial period, Mogador 
became an important fishing port, furnished with can- 
ning factories, on the impulse of Breton entrepreneurs. 
A commercial port was set up, and dealt with the 
agricultural products of the town’s hinterland: cere- 
als, almonds, cummin, wax, woollens, hides and gums. 
In 1956, the town re-assumed the name of al-Suwayra. 

The drying-up of the oceans’ resources and the 
development of better-equipped ports both to the north 
(Safi} and to the south (Agadir and then Tan Tan) 
brought to a precipitate close the industrial activities 
of processing fish, throwing part of the working pop- 
ulation into unemployment, a quarter of which had 
worked in the fishing industry and its ancillaries. It | 





was Morocco’s third fishing port in 1970, with over 
40,000 tonnes of fish landed annually, but this fell to 
20-25,000 tonnes after 1982 and down to 6,000 tonnes 
in 1991. Commercial activity in the port became neg- 
ligible. Its administrative significance (al-Suwayra is 
the chef-lieu of a province), the presence of a large- 
scale and a petty commerce serving the Chiadma 
(Shiyadma) region, and the survival of workers in mar- 
quetry (of national importance, starting from working 
with the thuya or arbor vitae wood), have enabled it 
to survive with difficulty. The industry benefited from 
some incoming capital and employed 4,600 persons 
in 1993 (Ministry of Industry statistics). But al-Suwayra 
remains above all a town whose tertiary sector has 
withered away. 

Despite an exceptionally mild summer and winter 
climate, an original countryside mingled with sand 
dunes, forests of argan trees and a splendid, diversified 
coastline, al-Suwayra has not been able to grow into a 
residential centre for international tourism. It is mainly 
frequented by Moroccan town-dwellers, especially those 
from Marrakush (Marrakech), in search of bathing 
and an unusual coolness. It has become a refuge for 
“hitch hikers” and, at times, for groups of hippies, so 
that its image as a tourist centre has been impaired. 
On the other hand, its unspoilt appearance has meant 
that it is frequently used as a stage for shooting films: 
“Saharan desert” scenes, utilising the surrounding mas- 
sive sand dunes; urban and seaport settings for Orson 
Welles’ Othello; and, more recently, for a film on 
Rimbaud (L’homme aux semelles de vent) by Marc Riviere. 

In these conditions, population growth has remained 
relatively modest. From 30,000 inhabitants in 1971, 
there were 42,000 in 1982 and 56,000 in 1994. The 
rate of annual increase of the twelve years 1982-94 
has been 2.4%, whilst the urban population of the 
economic region of Tensift, in which al-Suwayra is 
situated, has grown by 3.6% during the same period. 

As a town isolated amid the dunes, poorly connected 
with its hinterland (which is in any case poor), away, 
as it always has been, from the great axial road con- 
necting Safi with Agadir, al-Suwayra cannot compete 
with the two towns between which it is situated, It 
appears today as the archetype of a medium-sized 
Moroccan town in crisis, at the end of the world as 
it were, and a town turned inwards with the memories 
of its rich past. 
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AL-SUWAYS or Suez, a seaport in Egypt, 
located at the northern end of the Red Sea 
(lat. 29° 59' N., long. 32° 33' E.). 

The town centre is situated closely south to the 
ancient town of Kulzum [9.v.] which continued the Pto- 
lemaic settlement of KAvoya or KAetopa at the west- 
ern shore of the bay of Suways and of which only 
a few ruins remain, known as Kiim al-Kulzum. The 
foundations of al-Suways were laid after the formerly 
famous trading centre al-Kulzum (al-Makrizi, KAhitat, 
i, 213) had been fallen into decay in the 5th/11th 
century because of severe problems in supplying the 
inhabitants with fresh water and the difficulties in 
using the place as a permanent harbour, which had 
been effected by increasing silting up of the coast. Al- 
Idrist still mentioned al-Kulzum on his map of the 
world (Charta Rogeriana) dated 1154. Yakit says that 
“today”, al-Kulzum is ruined and the newly-founded 
al-Suways, which al-Mukaddasi had already mentioned 
nearly two centuries before “was also like ruins where 
only a few people lived” (Buldan, iv, 388). In earlier 
times, al-Suways had just been one of several wells 
which had been used to supply the inhabitants of al- 
Kulzum with fresh water. In the Middle Ages, al- 
Suways served as a modest harbour for pilgrims 
travelling to Mecca and Medina by sea, as a trading 
place for Bedouin tribes and as the point of depar- 
ture for the Egyptian annual tribute for the Hidjaz 
(see ibid., iti, 286). At al-Suways, the old pilgrim road 
from Cairo and the caravan track through the Wadi 
1-Tih ended. The use of the seaport was limited, 
although at the end of the 9th/15th century, the 
Mamliiks tried to restore the importance of the place 
as a military harbour. In Ottoman times, however, 
al-Suways became a supply centre for ships of the 
Ottoman Red Sea naval forces which were lying in 
the roads. In addition, the Ottomans built a fortress 
which, however, fell into decay. Prior to the urban 
extension works of the 19th century, the old town, 
covering 0.15 km?, enclosed 11 quarters (fara) with a 
total of 112 residences, 2 mosques, a mill, several 
ovens, some 18 larger shops and &fdns, six markets 
with 120 shops and workshops and a zawya. Two 
new quarters named Salimiyya and al-Munsha’a were 
built in the 1810s as Muhammad ‘AIT promoted a 
small ship-building industry in order to facilitate the 
transportation of troops to the Hidjaz during the 
Egyptian-Wahhabi wars (1811-18). This already anti- 
cipated the urban development of the 19th century, 
when al-Suways experienced a remarkable refounda- 
tion, and, after Alexandria, became Egypt’s second trad- 
ing centre. In 1838 al-Suways was connected to the 
new post road to Cairo and Alexandria, and also be- 
came the starting point for the new steamship liners 
to Bombay, with steam now allowing the all-year- 
round use of al-Suways as harbour. Its importance 
grew when, during the Crimean War, the telegraph 
link between Egypt and Aden was laid. 

In the early 1840s, Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805-94) 
made further investigations into the possibility of 
digging a new canal from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea. He elaborated earlier plans published by 
J.P. Le Pére (1808) and Linant de Bellefonds (1821), 





and, after earlier measurings, according to which the 
level of the Red Sea was about 9 m/30 feet higher 
than that of the Mediterranean Sea (Lepére 1798), had 
been corrected, de Lesseps finally submitted a proposal 
to the then wa of Egypt, Sa‘id Pasha [9.v.]. He sup- 
ported the opinion of Bellefonds’ Saint-Simonist study 
group and of an Egyptian-European commission which 
had been set up in 1846, according to which the 
building of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez was 
possible. On 5 January 1856, Sa‘td signed the con- 
cession, hoping that the canal would strengthen his 
ambitions of making Egypt more independent of the 
Ottoman Empire. After three years of fund-raising 
and political quarrels, which involved the question of 
Ottoman sovereignty, the Suez Canal Company was 
founded with the support of Napoleon III in Paris 
in 1858. In the course of time, French entrepreneurs 
bought more than 50% of the shares. Sa‘id Pasha 
himself, who had originally acquired 21% of the shares, 
had to sell some of them already in 1860. Finally, 
canal construction started on 22 April 1859. The 
Egyptian government recruited 25,000 peasants to 
work in the Canal region. Simultaneously, a sweet 
water canal was dug from Cairo to the region of 
Isma‘iliyya. This canal followed the old canal which 
had linked the Red Sea with the Nile in Late 
Pharaonic times and which had been restored several 
times till the 2nd/8th century [for details, see EI’ art. 
Suez}; it took five years to dig this canal. After 1863 
and the introduction of machines, the infrastructure 
and working conditions were considerably improved. 
When on 16 November 1869 the Canal was opened, 
construction costs had reached about 19 million pounds 
sterling, one-third of which had been paid by the 
Egyptian government. The Canal was now owned by 
the Companie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, 
which controlled further property along the Canal. As 
a result of severe financial problems the Egyptian 
Khedive Isma‘il Pasha [9.v.) was forced to sell his 
shares in the Suez Canal Company to the British 
government. Following the digging of the Canal (1859- 
69), two new permanent artificial harbours (formerly 
called Port Ibrahim and Port Tawfik) were built 
3 km/2 miles to the south of Suez at the entry into 
the Canal. The Convention of Constantinople (29 
October 1888) guaranteed the freedom of shipping 
through the Canal even in time of war. This treaty 
was again recognised by the Egyptian government on 
24 April 1952. When opened, the Canal had a length 
of 164 km and a breadth of 52 m; in 1982, the 
length was 195 km and its breadth 164 m, now allow- 
ing even larger tankers (up to 150,000 registered tons 
in 1980) to pass through. 

In 1858, Suez was connected to the railway net- 
work, and the railway was used to import fresh water 
into Suez, which gradually turned into a town. Having 
become the southern port of entry into the Canal, its 
population has steadily increased (1860: 4,160; 1897: 
17,500; 1992: 388,000), being nowadays the sixth 
largest town of Egypt. From 1882 to 1954, the Canal 
Zone remained a British military deployment area. 
Following the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 10 October 
1954, the British were to demilitarise the zone within 
20 months; on 26 July 1956, the Egyptian govern- 
ment nationalised the canal. Until 1960, Suez formed 
part of the Canal Governorate, but in that year it 
became the centre of a separate province (muhdfaza). 
From 1956 to 1967, the sharp increase in oil ship- 
ment favoured an economic boom of the town, and 
the Canal was dredged out several times in order to 
bring the depth into line with the steadily increasing 
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tonnage of tankers. Suez severly suffered from the 
wars and military activities from 1948 to 1973. During 
the Suez Crisis in 1956, Suez was not occupied and 
only a few bombing attacks hit the town. The Egyptian- 
Israeli Wars of 1967 and, in particular, of that of 
1973, however, devastated Suez, destroying up to 70- 
80% of it. The town only slowly recovered from the 
damage. From 1967 to 1975 whilst the Canal was 
blocked, Suez was almost a dead city. After 1975, 
there were ambitious plans to reconstruct Suez and 
it was projected as an urban agglomoration of nearly 
1 million inhabitants by the year 2000, although only 
a few of these plans have since been realised. Refiner- 
ies have been established, and a production pipeline 
now links the town with Cairo, and some chemical 
industries and an aluminium works constitute the pre- 
sent industrial importance of Suez. 

Bibliography: Apart from the sources mentioned 
in EI' art. Suez, see ‘Ali Mubarak, al-Khitat al-taw- 
fikiyya al-djadida, Cairo 1886-8, xii, 69-95; R.M. 
Burton, Personal narratwe of a pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 
& Meccah, London 1893, i, 160-85; A. von Kremer, 
Aegypten, Leipzig 1863, ii, 173-206; R. Maunier, Bib- 
liographie économique, juridique et sociale de l’Egypte mod- 
eme (1798-1916), New York 1918, 177-212; F. de 
Lesseps, Percement de Visthme de Suez. Exposé et docu- 
ments officiels, 5 vols., Paris 1855-60; L’Isthme de Suez, 
in Journal de lunion des deux mers, 1856-69; J. Charles- 
Roux, L’isthme et le canal de Suez, Paris 1901; Hussein 
Husny, Le canal de Suez et la politique égyptienne, Mont- 
pellier 1923; Muhammad Fahmi Luhayta, Ta’rkh 
Misr al-ikusadt ft *I‘usiir al-haditha, Cairo 1944, 249- 
59; B. Ch. Boutros-Ghali, Le Canal de Suez 1854- 
1957, Alexandria 1958; D.A. Farnie, East and west 
of Suez. The Suez Canal in history 1854-1956, Oxford 
1969; Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal, Kissat al-Suways, 
Beirut 1977; H. Bonin, Suez, Paris 1987; K. Kyele, 
Suez, London 1991. (R. ScHutze) 
SUYAB, a settlement in the Semireéye 

region of Central Asia [see yEeTI su] mentioned 
in the history of the Early Turks and their connec- 
tions with the adjacent Islamic lands. It apparently 
lay slightly to the north of the Cu river valley, hence 
just north of the modern Kirghizia-Kazakstan border. 
Minorsky suggested that the name means “canal (a6) 
on the Gu”. 

At the time of the Arab incursions into Central 
Asia, the chief ordu or encampment of the Tiirgesh 
ruler Su-lu was located at Siiyab; it was sacked by 
the incoming Chinese army in 748, and then in 766 
the site was occupied by the Karluk [q.v.] when they 
migrated southwards and westwards after the fall of 
the Western Turkish empire. The Hudéd al-‘alam, tr. 
Minorsky, 99, mentions 20,000 warriors as coming 
from it, but Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbar, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Habibi, 279, has the more modest figure of 500. The 
author of the Hudid placed it, in his time (late 4th/ 
10th century), in the country of the Tukhsi, who may 
have been remnants of the Tiirgesh. Thereafter, how- 
ever, it fades from mention; it does not e.g. appear 
in Kashghari’s Diwan lughat al-turk. 

Bibliography: Hudid al-Glam, comm. 287, 289, 
299 (map vi), 303; Barthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol invasion’, 195, 301; idem History of the Semi- 
rechyé, in Four studies on the history of Central Asia, i, 
Leiden 1956, 82-5. (C.E. Bosworts) 
SUYURGHATMISH [see KurLuGH-KHANIDs]. 
SUYUT [see asytT]. 
aL-SUYUTI, Asu ’L-Fapt ‘App aL-RAHMAN B. ABI 

Bakr b. Muhammad Djalal al-Din al-Khudayri, 
famous Egyptian scholar, at present recog- 





nised as the most prolific author in the whole of 
Islamic literature. 

1. Life. 

Through his father, al-Suytti was of Persian on- 
gin. He himself states that his ancestors lived at al- 
Khudayriyya, one of the quarters of Baghdad (hence 
his second nisba). In the Mamluk period his family 
settled in Asyat [¢.v.], where its members were engaged 
in important religious and administrative duties. Al- 
Suyat? was born on | Radjab 849/3 October 1445 
in Cairo, where his father taught Shafi‘? law and 
acted as substitute £dd7. An anecdote prefigures Djalal 
al-Din’s fertile career: his mother, a Circassian slave, 
is said to have borne him while she found herself in 
the family library. To this, al-Suyiti owes the sur- 
name “son of books” (ibn al-kutub) (A. al-Aydarisi, 
Ta’rikh al-niir al-safir ‘an akhbar al-karn al-Gshir, Baghdad 
1934, 51). His father died prematurely in 855/1451, 
and so the son had several teachers. At the age of 
fourteen, he deepened his education in the various 
religious sciences (tafsir, hadith, Shafi‘i law, etc.) as 
well as in Arabic. Among his numerous teachers were 
‘Alam al-Din al-Bulkini, Sharaf al-Din al-Munawi and 
Muhyi al-Din al-Kafyadji. Al-Suyati includes among 
them Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalant [q.v.], but he attended 
only once his courses, and that at the age of three 
(Ta’rikh al-niir al-safir, 54). He studied hadith under 
the aegis of a dozen women specialising in this dis- 
cipline (M. al-Shak‘a, Dyalal al-Din al-Suyiitt, masiratuhu 
al-‘lmiyya wa-mabahithuhu al-lughawiyya, Cairo 1981, 
35-40). In 867/1463, hardly eighteen years old, he 
inherited his father’s position, taught Shafi‘? law in 
the mosque of Shaykhi and gave juridical consulta- 
tions in which he handled various sciences in a bril- 
liant way (an example of a complex fatwa given at 
that early age is reported by S. Abii Djitb in Hayat 
Djalal al-Din al-Suyiiti ma‘ al-“lm min al-mahd ila *l-lahd, 
Damascus 1993, 189-93). In 872/1467 al-Suyiit? took 
up again the tradition of dictating (imla) hadith in the 
mosque of Ibn Tuliin, where his father had been a 
preacher. This method had been interrupted twenty 
years earlier at the death of Ibn Hadjar. As a result, 
al-Suyiti obtained in 877/1472 the post of teacher 
of hadith at the Shaykhiiniyya. Though nominated by 
his teacher al-Kafyadji, it seems that he obtained this 
post because of the support of a Mamlik amir. From 
891/1486 he was also in charge of the Baybarsiyya 
khankah |q.v.]. These obligations left him time to write 
his works and to see to their spread outside Egypt. 
Before he had reached thirty years of age, his works 
were sought after in the entire Near East, and later 
circulated from India to Takrir in Sahilian Africa, 
where he, from Cairo, played the role of counsellor 
in matters of Islamisation (see the As’ila wanda min 
al-Takrir, in the Hawi presented below, i, 377-85). 

In fact, his career developed much more smoothly 
abroad than in Egypt. Here he found himself in the 
middle of numerous polemics: the intransigence and 
arrogance he displayed certainly contained elements 
which irritated his colleagues and stirred up their jeal- 
ousy. These controversies touched upon questions of 
theology and law as well as mysticism, and the Hawi 
ht ’Lfatawa (new ed. Beirut, n.d.), through the titles of 
the fatwas and chapters which the work brings together, 
attests that al-Suyiitl must have refuted {al-radd ‘ald ...) 
many times the views of his adversaries. His main 
detractor was Muhammad al-Sakhawr (d. 902/1497 
[¢.v.]), a traditionist who took offence at the fame of 
his colleague {as is admitted by al-Shawkani in al- 
Badr al-tali® bi-mahésin man ba‘d al-kam al-sabi‘, Cairo 
1348/1929-30, i, 328-35). Al-Sakhawi’s acrimony 
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appears in the pages which he reserves for al-Suyiti 
in al-Daw’ al-lami* fi aan al-karn al-tasi‘ (Beirut n.d., 
iv, 65-70). The tension came to a head when al- 
Suyiti, probably in 888/1483, pretended to have 
reached the degree of mudjtahid mutlak muntastb, that 
is to say that he exercised igjtthdd [q.v.] by following 
the method of one of the four imams, in this case 
that of imam al-Shafi‘i. He thus does not present him- 
self as an “independent” mugjtahd (mustakill). In al- 
Radd ‘ala man akhlada ila ’l-ard (Algiers 1907), he reminds 
the reader that idjtihdd is a collective duty (fard kfaya), 
underlined not only by the masters of the Shafi‘r 
school but also by Ibn Taymiyya. He also affirms 
that his idtihdd is not at all limited to the Skari@ but 
also applies to the disciplines of the Aadith and of the 
Arabic language. Al-Suyiti’s allegations aroused a real 
Jitna (this term is used by Muhammad Abu ’I-Hasan 
al-Bakri; cf. al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabakat al-sughra, Cairo 
1970, 78), and so it becomes understandable that al- 
Sha‘rani devoted the greater part of his entry on al- 
Suyitt, whom he venerated, to the justification of the 
latter’s points of view with regard to igjthad (op. cit., 
17-36). In consistency with his pretentions to igjtihad, 
al-Suyiti, two or three years before the year 900/1494, 
announces himself as the renewer of Islam (mudjaddid) 
{g.v.] for the 9th century of the Hidja (see his epis- 
te on this subject in the Hawi, ii, 248 ff. and his 
autobiography with the title al-Tahadduth bi ni‘mat Allah, 
ed. E.M. Sartain, Cambridge 1975, 215-27). 

From 891/1486, at the age of about forty, al-Suyati 
decided to retire from public life. Progressively he 
resigned his functions and stopped delivering fazwds. 
Apart from the resentment of his colleagues towards 
him, the reasons he put forward were corruption in 
the milieu of the ‘ama’ and their ignorance. Indeed, 
the decline of the cultural level at the end of the 
Mamlik period was manifest. At the same time, al- 
Suyit’s relations with sultan Ka’it Bay [g.v.] became 
more acrimonious. He refused to pay a visit to the 
sultan at the beginning of each month: frequenting 
the wordly rulers, he profounded, was condemned by 
the first Muslims (cf. his epistle Ma rawahu al-asatin 
St ‘adam al-magi* ila ’l-salatin, Tanta 1991). On sev- 
eral occasions, he clashed with Ka’it Bay (see his fata 
in the Hawi, ii, 154-79) and declined the offer made 
later by sultan al-Ghawri [¢.v.] to assume direction of 
his madrasa. Al-Suyiti always rejected peremptorily the 
de facto power of the Mamluks whom he, following the 
example of al-‘Izz Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 660/126}), 
considered as “slaves” (mamlik). He never missed the 
opportunity to point this out in one or the other of 
his fatwas (Hawi, i, 206-10). He reproached sultan 
Baybars [q.v.] for having weakened the Shafi‘T rite— 
and, beyond that, Islam—by designating a grand 
kaédt for each of the three other rites. Conversely, 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs were for him the incarnation of 
legitimacy, for they were the best guarantors of the 
revealed Law and of the prophetic Sunna (see J.Cl. 
Garcin, Histoire, opposition politique et prétisme traditional- 
iste dans le Husn al-muhadara de Suyiiti, in Al, vii (1967), 
33-88; see also Le sultan et le Pharaon, in Hommage a 
Frangois Daumas, Montpellier 1986, 261-72). The inde- 
structible support al-Suyiiti gave to the caliphate is also 
explained by the bonds which his father wove with 
the caliphs residing in Cairo, and from which he him- 
self profited: in 902/1496, he succeeded in having 
himself nominated “supreme kad?” by al-Mutawakkil, 
but the latter had to retract when faced with the hos- 
tility of the ‘ulama’. 

Al-Suyiti’s complete retreat into his house on 
Rawda island took place in 906/1501, following the 








conflict which opposed him to the residents of the 
Baybarsiyya. For him, who venerated the masters of 
tasawwuf, the residents of that kkdnkah were only 
pseudo-Siifis. Forced to reduce their salaries, he was 
obliged to hide in order to escape the persecution of 
sultan Taman Bay, who supported his adversaries. He 
was then dismissed from his functions, but, as E.M. 
Sartain has shown in her Jalal al-Din al-Suyitti, biog- 
raphy and background, Cambridge 1975, 101, this cer- 
tainly did not happen because of mismanagement of 
the finances of the establishment. In his house on 
Rawda, he concentrated on the editing and revision 
of his works. He died there on 19 Djumada I 911/18 
October 1505. His reputation as a scholar and the 
aura of godliness which were already his during his 
lifetime, then reached their zenith; his clothes were 
bought as if they were relics (Ibn Iyas, Bada‘? al-zuhir 
St waka‘ ‘al-duhiir, Istanbul 1934, iv, 83). 

2. Al-Suyiti as a scholar, and his works. 

The self-confidence of al-Suyiti was based on his 
being aware of his own gifts. He had a prodigious 
memory (he knew by heart all the Aadit#is which had 
come to his knowledge, namely 200,000) and _ his 
remarkable synthetic mind enabled him to edit or to 
dictate several works at the same time. He certainly 
did not lack ambition (at the age of twenty, during 
the Pilgrimage, he asked God to grant him more 
knowledge in fikh and in hadith than the two great 
scholars of his time had in these disciplines; cf. al- 
Nir al-safir, 55), and this prompted him to write 
on the most divers subjects. He did not want to re- 
main ignorant in any field of knowledge (see Gold- 
ziher’s judgement on this matter, in J.O. Hunwick, 
Ignaz Goldziher on al-Suyiitt, in MW, lviii (1978), 94, 
96). He asserted, however, that it was not a question 
of pride on his side, but of concern for bearing wit- 
ness to the blessings with which God had favoured 
him (al-tahadduth bi-ni‘mat Allah, cf. also Hawi, ii, 562). 
Moreover, we know that he led a rather frugal life. 
He was convinced that he had been invested with a 
mission which prevailed over every other considera- 
tion, in particular, over the opinion others had of 
him. This mission consisted in assembling and trans- 
mitting to coming generations the Islamic cultural pat- 
rimony before it might disappear as a result of the 
carelessness of his contemporaries. In fact, he quotes 
in his works numerous ancient texts which are now 
lost, in particular in the field of the Arabic language. 
Al-Suyiti represents the apex of mediaeval science 
(among others, David King makes this point with re- 
spect to al-Suyiti’s treatise on cosmology (al-Hay‘a al- 
saniyya fi ’l-hay’a al-sunniyya) in his review of A. Heinen, 
Islamic cosmology, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1982; cf. JAOS, 
cix/1 [1989], 125, and Djam‘al-dawami‘, Cairo 1984, 
9 vols., al-Suyiti’s great—unfinished—compilation of 
the prophetic tradition). At the same time, he pre- 
figures the modern period by certain aspects, such as 
being partly an autodidact, presenting to a public, 
which he wanted to be widened, manuals which were 
centred around precise themes (this is, e.g., the case 
with his Jikan ft ‘uliim al-Kur’an (many editions), which 
remains a work of reference wherever Kur’anic sciences 
are taken up. Moreover, his epistles and fatwds are 
often the fruits of a request from the public, Egyptian 
or foreign. In the same spirit of vulgarisation, he epit- 
omised the works of others, as well as his own (e.g. 
al-Djami‘ al-soghir, a summary of the Diam‘ al-djawame‘ 
quoted above). For all that, al-Suyiitt cannot be con- 
sidered as a mere compiler. He indeed takes up themes 
which were usually neglected in Islamic literature. He 
is the first to have introduced Muslim mystics into 
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the field of the fated (in this, he was to be followed 
by other Shafi‘t scholars of the 10th/16th century, 
such as Nadjm al-Din al-Ghayti and, above all, Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haytami [9.v.]. As for the form, al-Suyiti’s 
procedure is scientific in so far as he quotes his sources 
with precision and presents them in a critical way. 
In the introduction to a work, he often defines the 
method which he is going to follow. His works bene- 
fit from a clear structure, and he often broke new 
ground by expounding his material according to its 
alphabetical order. 

Regarding the number of his works, Arab and 
Western authors have brought forward different fig- 
ures, and these go up parallel to our knowledge. A 
study of 1983 mentions up to 981 works (A. al- 
Khazindar and M.I. al-Shaybani, Dali! makhtitat al- 
Suyiiti wa-amakin wudjiidiha, Cairo), whereas al-Suyiti 
lived only for sixty solar years. In our days, his manu- 
scripts are published with great success, and from this 
point of view, he has won the battle which laid him 
open to his detractors. Al-Suyiati’s versatility is the 
illustration of the Islamic ideal, according to which 
there is no really profane science. He explored geog- 
raphy as well as lexicography, pharmacopeia, diete- 
tics and erotica. Certain works of his are studded with 
the most anecdotal details, which in his eyes are all 
worthy of interest (cf. al-Kanz al-madfiin wa ’l-fulk al- 
mashhiin, Cairo 1991—if this indeed is his—or “The 
hundred questions” to which he answers in his Hawi, 
ii, 527-67). More profoundly, his approach of a sub- 
ject is often multidisciplinary. The purpose of his 
small treatise al-Ahddith al-hisén fi fadl al-taylasan is to 
prove to sultan Ka@it Bay that wearing the faylasdn is 
a sunna, but he does not deprive himself of intro- 
ducing philological expositions. Moreover, he asserts 
that, at the elaboration of his al-Khasa’is al-kubra, on 
the specific virtues of the Prophet (Beirut 1985, 2 vols.), 


he made use of the sciences of éafsir, hadith, law and | 


its foundations (wil), of Sifism, etc. (S. Abi Djib, 
op. ctt., 52). 

However, a well-defined main line of al-Suyati’s 
attachment to the Prophet and his Sunna stands out 
from this versatility. In his field of vision he includes 
the most scattered sciences as long as they do not 
contradict the Revelation which has come down upon 
Muhammad. That is why he condemns in several 
texts Hellenistic logic (a/-manfik) (cf. in particular Sawn 
al-mantik wa ’l-kalaém ‘an fann al-mantik wa *l-kalam, Cairo 


1947). He is a man of Tradition, and for him every | 


speculation is submitted to it. From this comes al- 
Suyati’s salaft aspect, which explains why he often 
walks in the footsteps of Ibn Taymiyya, although he 
dissociates himself from him in certain points (cf. 
E. Geoffroy, Le soufesme en Egypte et en Syrie, IFEAD, 
Damascus 1995, 448-9). Among the disciplines which 
he says he controls (Husn al-muhddara ft akhbar Misr 
wa ‘l-Kahira, Cairo 1968, i, 238-9; al-Tahadduth, 204), 
that of the hadith prevails, for its impregnates the 
greater part of his works. The various sciences which 
are related to the Arabic language perhaps represent 
his favourite subject (this is what he asserts in al- 
Ashbah wa ’l-naz@ i fi ’l-lugha, Haydarabad 1940, i, 3-4), 
but the influence of ‘/m al-hadith is quite distinctly to 
be noticed in his major work on the language, al- 
Muzhir fi ‘uliim al-lugha wa-anwatha (see e.g. B. Weiss, 
Language and tradition in medieval Islam: the question of al- 
Tariq ua Ma‘rfat al-Lugha, in Isl, |xi [1984], 98-9), 
and al-Suyitt himself acknowledged this in the pro- 
logue of his Muzhr (Beirut 1986, i, 1). In the same 
way as he did for the hadith, al-Suyiti reintroduced 
the “dictation of the language” (imla’ al-lugha) after 











this had been interrupted for almost five hundred 
years (Hunwick, op. cit.. 92). It is worthwhile to note 
that, in his other works on language, al-Suyati fol- 
lows the method of the religious sciences, that of the 
usil al-fikh, in al-Iktirah fi ‘tlm usiil al-lugha, and that 
of fikh in al-Ashbah wa ‘l-naz@ir fi ’l-lugha, which he 
puts side-to-side with al-Ashbah wa ’l-naza’ir fi fikh al- 
imam al-Shafit (Cairo 1959). Though claiming that 
he innovated the science of the “foundations of the 
Arabic language” (usil al-lugha), he worked as a philol- 
ogist rather than as a linguist. Another pole of al- 
Suyati’s work are the Kur4nic sciences (about twenty 
works), and if the above-mentioned Jtkdn gives a gen- 
erous share to language and rhetoric, al-Suyiiti’s main 
commentary, al-Durr al-manthiir fi ‘l-tafsir bi ’l-ma‘thiir 
(Beirut 1990, 8 vols.) is exclusively supplied with hadith 
and the sayings of the first Muslims. In this field 
should also be mentioned the very practical Tafsir al- 
Djalalayn (many editions), the commentary begun by 
Djalal al-Din al-Mahalli (d. 864/1459 [q.v.]), one of 
al-Suyiti’s teachers, and perfected by the latter. Brock- 
elmann wrongly identified this work with the Lubab 
al-nukil fi asbab al-nuziil, which deals with the “cir- 
cumstances of the revelation” (Cairo n.d.; see E/' art. 
al-Suyiiti, at IV, 573b). 

If in al-Suyuti’s eyes the discipline of the hadith 
represents “the noblest of sciences” (Husn al-muhddara, 
i, 155), this is because it is related to the prophetic 
model, which for him is the only way leading to God. 
In this field, al-Suyitr completes Ibn Hadjar’s con- 
tribution by establishing the chain of guarantors and 
the degree of reliability of certain traditions intro- 
duced by his precursor. Here al-Suyiiti’s key work is 
perhaps Tadrib al-rawit ft sharh takrib al-Nawawi (Beirut 
1979), which deals with the terminology of hadith 
(see e.g. the extensive use made of it by $. Salih in 
his ‘Uliim al-hadith wa-mustalahuhu, Beirut 1982), but 
many others could be quoted. The prophetic model 
evoked previously cannot be transmitted exclusively 
by bookish science; it must be vitalised from inside. 
Al-Suyiti, who claimed to have seen the Prophet more 
than seventy times while awake (al-Sha‘rani, op. cit., 
29; al-Suyit? justifies this faculty in a long fatwa in 
Hawi, ii, 473-92), assures people that, during a vision, 
one may be entertained directly by the Prophet about 
the validity of a hadith (Tahdhir al-khawwas min akadhib 
al-kussds, Beirut n.d., 50). He attached importance to 
the complementarity between the esoteric and exo- 
teric aspects of the Prophet in a work with the explicit 
title al-Bahir fi hukm al-nabi (S) bi ‘l-batin wa ‘l-zahir 
(Cairo 1987). As a Safi, al-SuyatT found in the Shadhi- 
liyya [q.v.} a just equilibrium between the Law and 
the Way (cf. his Ta‘yid al-hakika al-‘altyya wa-tashyid al- 
tartka al-shadhiliyya, Cairo 1934). As master, he had a 
Shaykh of this order, Muhammad al-Maghribi (d. 910/ 
1504), and his principal disciple, who served him for 
forty years, was called ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Shadhili. In 
accordance with this personal engagement, al-Suyatr 
profited from his fame as @lim and jurisconsult to 
spearhead a clear-sighted apology for Siifism and its 
masters. He saw the highest form of adoration in the 
dhikr, showed that one must interpret the sayings of 
the Siafis and not stop at their first appearance, main- 
tained that the saints had the gift of ubiquity, put 
the initiatory hierarchy of the saints back into a Sunni 
perspective, defended the orthodoxy of Ibn al-Farid 
and Ibn al-‘Arabi, etc. (the relationship between al- 
Suyatr and Sifism is treated in detail in the above- 
mentioned Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie). Among the 
supernatural favours attributed to al-Suyitt we may 
cite his predictions on the first Ottoman period (Ibn 
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Tyas, op. cit., v, 218; al-Sha‘rani, op. cit, 30-2). More- 
over, the eschatological dimension is very much pre- 
sent in his work (see the many fateds in his Hawt, 
e.g. li, 213-56, 358-66, etc.; see also Bushra al-ka’ib bi- 
tka al-habib, Cairo 1969). 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that al-Suyiti 
also was a historian and biographer. In this field, he 
took up theory (e.g. al-Shamarikh ft “lm al-ta’rtkh, but 
above all he wrote on several concrete subjects, such 
as a history of the caliphs (Ta’rkh al-khulafa’, Cairo 
1964), a history of Egypt (Husn al-muhddara, quoted 
above), and a great number of biographical collec- 
tions, chosen according to specialities (tabakat of com- 
mentators, traditionists, grammarians, poets, etc.). He 
did not neglect literature, but this was hardly ever an 
end in itself. He took it up, in particular, under its 
historical angle (a/-Mustazraf min akhbar al-djawari, Beirut 
1963) or under its erotic one (his Rashf al-zulal min 
al-sihr al-halal has been translated by René Khawam 
under the title Nuits de noces, Paris 1988), and his 
poetry is dedicated to the praise of the Prophet. 

Bibliography: Add to the sources quoted in the 
article, al-Suyiiti’s biography, written by his disci- 
ple ‘Abd al-K4dir al-Shadhili, Bahdjat al-‘abidin bi- 
tardamat Dyalal al-Din (mss. in London, Dublin, 

Kuwayt), as well as Shams al-Din al-Dawidi, 

Tardjamat al-Suyiitt (ms. Tiibingen); Nadjm al-Din 

al-Ghazzi, al-Kawakib al-sa’ira bi-a'yan al-mi’a al-shira, 

Beirut 1945, i, 226-31. E.M. Sartain, Jalal al-Din 

al-Suyiiti, remains the most complete study in a 

Western language; see also eadem, Jalal al-Din as- 

Suyiiti’s relations with the people of Takriir, in FSS, xvi 

(1971), 193-8. In his bibliography, S. Aba Djib 

mentions several studies in Arabic (op. cit., 331-2). 

In his Muhammad’s birthday festival (Leiden 1993, 45- 

70), NJ. Kaptein presents and translates al-Suyiti’s 

fatwa which validates the practice of the mawlid 

nabawi. (E. GEOFFROY) 

SUZ, Sayyip Munammap Mir (1133-1213/1720- 
98), Urdu poet, was born in Dihli. His father was 
descended from a Gudjarati saint, but the family orig- 
inally hailed from Bukhara. The poet had the broad 
education and training typical of the noble classes. 
He was an excellent archer and horseman, and gen- 
erally skilled in the martial arts and noted for his 
physical strength. He was an expert calligrapher, and 
excelled in all the seven different types of ornamen- 
tal writing. After a licentious youth, he became a 
dervish. As a writer, whilst a number of éadhkira authors 
refer to him and quote from his verse, there is a lack 
of firm detailed information. Mir Hasan [g.v.] asserts 
in his Tadhkkra that Siz wrote prose as well as poetry: 
but none of this has survived; not even, regrettably, 
his book on archery. 

His skill as a poet is recognised, but while the sali- 
ent points of his poetry are well-known, we lack an 
authoritative diwan. He was known for his emotional 
recitation, which contrasted with the more common 
taht al-lafz method, which perhaps placed phonology 
before feeling. His Urdu poetry is dominated by ghazal, 
but also includes mathnawt, ruba‘% and mukhammas. He 
at first used the takhallus Mir, but, to avoid confu- 
sion with Mir Taki Mir [¢.v.], changed it to Siz 
(= “passion, burning”). He was the first Urdu poet 
to achieve fame for rékAti verse, that is, using women’s 
language, in which Rangin later became better-known. 
Spontaneity, simplicity, avoidance of high-flowing 
similes and obscure allusions, all these, according to 
Saksena (op. cit. in Bibl., 60), are among his charac- 
teristics. He does not make excessive use of Persian 
expressions: and, unlike his contemporary, Sawda [g.2.], 





he has no penchant for virtuosity in prosody, such as 
rich and difficult rhymes. It is all very tantalising, and 
from what we know of his life and works, one is tempted 
to ask, “Is this a genius mangué?” Though essentially 
a Dihli poet, he was, like others, driven by Maratha 
and Afghan incursions to leave the city, and after a 
stay in Murshidabad, seat of the Nawwabs of Bengal, 
he became mentor of the Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla in 
Lucknow in 1797, but died the following year. A pleas- 
ant, witty and courteous gentleman, he did not take 
easily to patronage, but won a niche for himself as 
a “prince of amorous style” (Saksena, 60). It must be 
admitted, however, that it contains more pathos than 
passion. 

Bibliography: Kudrat ‘Alt Shawk, Tabakat al- 
shu‘ara?, ed. Nithar Ahmad Fartki, Lahore 1968, 
231-40, contains a short account and useful exam- 
ples of Siiz’s poetry. This should be taken together 
with Abu ‘I-Layth Siddiki, Lakhnaw ka dabistan-i 
shatri, Lahore 1955, 135-8. Ram Babu Saksena, A 
history of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1926, 59-60, is 
helpful. In addition to Kudrat ‘Alt Shawk’s work 
mentioned above, the tadhkras of the following 
authors merit reference: Mushafi [g.v.]; Nassakh, 
Sukhan-i shu‘ara’; and Mir Hasan [¢.v.]. 

is 7 (J.A. Haywoop) 
SUZANI (better Sdzani), Muhammad b. ‘Ali (or 

Mas‘iid?) al-Samarkandi, Persian satirical poet 
of the 6th/12th century. A native of Nasaf 
(Nakhshab), he eulogised several of the Karakhanid 
rulers of Samarkand, from Arslan Shah Muhammad 
II (495-ca. 523/1102-ca. 1129) up to Kili¢é Tamghaé 
Khan Mas‘tid II (ca. 556-74/ca. 1161-78), but also 
several of the Burhanid sadrs of Bukhara [see sapr. 1], 
the Saldjikid Sandjar [g.v.] and others. Dawlatshah, 
who appears to have seen Sizani’s grave in Samar- 
kand, says that he died in 569/1173-4, and adds that 
before his death he repented his many sins and turned 
his hand to devotional poetry. 

However this may be, Sizani is now remembered 
mainly as the author of vehemently abusive invectives 
and of pornographic (mostly homoerotic) facetiae. For 
modern scholars (as already for the mediaeval Persian 
lexicographers) their interest resides largely in the fact 
that they contain many examples of the Samarkand 
dialect and of unusual slang expressions. The poems 
were collected, together with a good number of 
scurrilous anecdotes, by the Safawid antiquarian Taki 
Kashi [g.v.] in his Kfulasat al-ashGr, from which vir- 
tually all of the manuscripts purporting to contain 
Siizani’s diwan are apparently derived, and a selec- 
tion of these mediocre manuscripts forms the basis of 
the published edition by N. Shah-Husayni, Tehran 
1338 §$h./1959. However a fair number of Sizani’s 
poems are contained in a textually superior form also 
in anthologies of the 7th-8th/13th-14th centuries. 

Bibliography: ‘Awfi, Lubab ii, 191-8; Mustawfi, 
Tarikh-i guzida, ed. Nawa’i, Tehran 1339 Sh./1960, 
733-4; Dawlatshah, Yadhkra, 100-3; Taki Kashi, 
Khulasat al-ashar, B.L. ms. Or. 3506, fols. 36la- 
396a; Browne, LHP, ii, 342-3; de Blois, Perstan lit- 
erature, v, 546-50 (with further references); R. Zipoli, 
I Carmina Priapea di Siizani, in Annali di Ca’ Foscan, 
xxxiv/3 (Venice 1995), 205-56. 

os (F.C. DE Bots) 
SUZI CELEBI, Mehmed b. Mahmid b. ‘Abd 

Allah, Ottoman poet who lived in the second half of 
the 9th/15th century and the first decades of the fol- 
lowing one, d. 931/1524. . 

Born at Prizren [g.v.] near Uskiib [¢.v.] (Skoplje), 

he became secretary to Mikhal-Oghlu [g.v.] ‘Ali Beg, 
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and after the latter’s death in 913/1507, secretary to 
Mikhal-Oghlu Mehmed Beg up to 918/1512. From a 
wakfiye of his dated 919/1513, it appears that Sultan 
Selim I granted him the farm of Grajdanik with a 
temlik-name, and that he left the service of Mehmed 
Beg. He settled down in Prizren and established a 
mesdjid and a school in the Khédja Ilyas district, 
becoming an imam and mii’edhdhin and teaching there. 
He probably remained there till his death, and was 
buried in the graveyard of his own mosque near the 
grave of his elder brother Nehari. 

The tedhkires quote two elegies by him and a few 
couplets, but do not mention whether he composed 
a complete Diwan. However, it seems that he com- 
posed a Ghazawat-name of 15,000 couplets in mathnawit 
form, describing and lauding ‘Ali Beg’s campaigns in 
Rumelia, but only 1,795 couplets survive today. In its 
first part are narrated the campaigns of the Mikhal- 
Oghlu, and in its second the love affair of ‘Ali Beg 
and Meryem, daughter of Erdel Beg, so that the work 
can be considered as a hybrid epic-romance. The 
extant four ms. have been critically edited by Agah 
Sirn Levend, together with a facsimile of the Millet 
ms. manzum 1339 (Gazavat-nameler. Mihaloglu Ali Bey’in 
Gazavainamesi, Ankara 1956) and with an extensive 
study on this type of literature in general and of ‘Ali 
Beg’s Balkan campaigns. At the end, Levend includes 
some new information on Siizi Celebi from Olesnicki’s 
biography in Serbo-Croat (Uskiip 1934). 

Bibliography: See also Sehi, Tedkhre, ed. Giinay 

Kut, Cambridge, Mass. 1978, 272; Latifi, Tedhkire, 

Istanbul 1314/1896-7, 194-6; ‘Ashik Celebi, Meshahir 

iil-shu‘ara@’, ed. Meredith-Owens, London 1971; 

Sidqll-t ‘Othmani, iti, 114; “Othmanlt miielliflen, ii, 231; 

F. Babinger, GOW, 34-5. (Gonti A. Tekin) 

SUZMANI [see Lot]. 

SVISTOV [see zisHTowa]. 

SWAHILI, a language extensively used on the 
coastland of East Africa (< Ar. sawahil “coastlands”). 

1. Language. 

Swahili, also known as Kiswahili, belongs to the 
Bantu family of languages which are spoken in the 
southern third of Africa, from Cameroon and Kenya to 
South Africa. The languages share striking features of 
grammar—all nouns, for example, belong to one of a 
number of concord-classes, with characteristic prefixes 
and agreements—and a considerable common lexicon. 

Swahili is spoken as a mother-tongue on the east 
coast of Africa, from the southern part of Somalia to 
the northern areas of Msumbiji (Mozambique), includ- 
ing the islands of the Lamu archipelago off the coast 
of Kenya, Pemba, Zanzibar, Mafia, and Kilwa off 
the coast of Tanzania, and on the Comoro islands. 
The location of the region on the rim of the Indian 
Ocean basin has enabled it to engage in maritime 
trade with other countries across the seas. The anony- 
mous Greek traveller of ca. A.D. 50 (thus dated by 
Casson) notes such trade with Arabia in his Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea. He also observed that the Arab 
captains and agents, as he called them, did not merely 
possess a superficial acquaintance of the coastal towns 
but were familiar with the people, intermarried with 
them, and that they knew the whole coast and under- 
stood the language. The coast also traded with Siraf 
and Shiraz in Persia. 

Trade was followed in time by the introduction of 
Islam to the coast by at least the 10th century. In 
the 12th century, al-Idrisi gives a Swahili word waganga 
“practitioner of white magic”, and four centuries later, 
Ahmad b. Madjid [see 1N MApID] speaks of the lughat 
al-Zandj, presumably Swahili. With the appearance of 








Islam on the coast arose the necessity to learn the 
Arabic alphabet in order to read the Kur’an, a prac- 
tice which gave rise to a certain amount of literacy, 
especially among the urban population; this, in turn, 
prepared the ground for the development of poetry. 
Islam also widened the contact with the Middle East, 
initiating a continual flow of migration to the East 
African coast of scholars and learned persons with a 
good command of Arabic. Consequently, the influence 
of Arabic on Swahili has been semantically extensive 
in religious and commercial fields. Three ways have 
been suggested whereby Islamic concepts and Arabic 
religious terms entered the language: (i) the original 
Arabic term was Swahilised, e.g. rh (“soul”) became 
roho; (ii) the original Arabic term was Swahilised but 
a Bantu synonym was also used, e.g. rasiil “messen- 
ger” was realised both as rasuli and as mtume “the one 
sent”; (iii) the original Arabic term was not adopted 
as such but its concept was realised through the use 
of a pre-existing Swahili word, e.g. Allah was rendered 
by the Swahili Mngu. 

Words of Arabic origin in commercial discourse 
include the word for “trade”, which is a combination 
of the Arabic words for “buying” and “selling”, bay‘ 
and shira’, Swahilised as biashara, others are soko (“mar- 
ket”), faida (“profit”), bidkaa (“goods”). The Swahili 
word for “contract”, mkataba is formed out of the root 
k-t-b, which has also supplied kitabu (“book”), katiba 
(“constitution”), katibu (“secretary”), maktaba (“library”). 

The importance of Swahili as a language comple- 
mentary to Arabic has long been recognised by some 
scholars. One such, Sheikh Abdulla Saleh al-Farsy 
(d. 1982), deliberately employed Swahili in his ser- 
mons, radio broadcasts and writing. The use of an 
African language was to him a legitimate medium 
for the expression of Swahili Islam, a necessity for a 
fuller assertion of one’s identity. His translation of 
the Kur’an, originally serialised in a Zanzibari weekly 
newspaper, Mwongozi, is a major contribution in this 
field. Al-Farsy’s ideas are being continued today by 
his pupils, notable among whom is Sheikh Saidi Musa 
(b. 1944), who writes extensively from his headquar- 
ters at Ugweno, Moshi, on mainland Tanzania. The 
outcome is that Swahili has today made inroads in 
areas previously reserved for Arabic. The Friday ser- 
mon, for example, is now preached in Swahili, though 
Arabic is employed in the “formulaic” parts which 
require reading from a set text. 

The way in which the two languages complement 
each other is best exemplified in the adoption of what 
is known as the “Swahili-Arabic script” as the orthog- 
raphy of the coast. The script was used extensively 
prior to the introduction of the Latin script by the 
Germans, and remains in limited use among Swahili 
Muslims of the coast. Thus the earliest phase of Swahili 
literature—1 6th to the 19th centuries—is given expres- 
sion in this script. It is a phase dominated by poems 
written on religious themes. The poets drew their 
inspiration from the life of the Prophet: the earliest 
extant work is the Hamziyah, composed in 1652 by 
Idarus Othman, which is a translation in verse of the 
Kasida Hamziyya of al-Bisiri (d. 1296 [g.v. in Suppl.]). 
But while the earlier poets projected themselves to 
the Arabia of the 7th century for their inspiration 
and themes, later poets expressed their understanding 
of Islam through local idioms and imagery. An inter- 
esting example is the Swahili poem al-Inkishafi by 
Sayyid Abdallah Nasir (d. 1820), in which the poet 
uses the deserted city of Pate [¢.v.] as an image of 
the transitoriness of life, a theme often invoked in 
Muslim literature. 
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Gradually, both language and literature spread 
beyond the coast, moving inland more rapidly and 
deeply in Tanganyika than in Kenya. Trading cara- 
vans from around 1800 onwards diffused Swahili up- 
country, creating settlements (e.g. at Tabora and Ujiji) 
where the language and its Muslim culture took root. 
Christian missionaries of various nationalities and 
orders also used Swahili in their evangelical work, in 
both oral and written media, including the transla- 
tion of the Bible. The early missionaries contributed 
significantly to the study of the language through their 
scholarly works. Ludwig Krapf (of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society) published the first grammar of Swa- 
hili in 1850, to be followed by his dictionary in 1882, 
Bishop Edward Steere of Zanzibar (of the Univer- 
sities Mission to Central Africa) produced a Handbook 
of Swahili in 1870, and, a few years later, Fr. Charles 
Sacleux (of the Holy Ghost Mission in Zanzibar and 
Morogoro) started his studies of the dialects of Swahili 
which culminated in the publication of his Swahili- 
French dictionary in 1891, “a dictionary in which 
there is a wealth of dialectal and verse material not 
available elsewhere” (Whiteley, 1968, 13). Mention 
must also be made of the Rev. W.E. Taylor, who 
collaborated with a local Swahili scholar, Mwalimu 
Sikujua, in the 1880s in collecting and preserving the 
work of the Swahili poet Muyaka bin Mwinyi Haji 
(d. 1840). 

Another factor which aided the spread of Swahili 
and its consolidation as a lingua franca in Tanganyika 
was its use by the colonial powers as the language 
of administration, police and education. The German 
administration of Tanganyika (1891 to 1918) laid the 
foundations upon which the British (1918-61) contin- 
ued to build. A far-reaching decision was taken in 
1930 to select the Swahili spoken on Zanzibar as the 
“standard” language to be used officially in education 
and for all publications to be written in a standard 
Latin orthography. 

In Tanganyika, Swahili was adopted by early man- 
ifestations of organised labour which grew into the 
political parties that fought for independence; in Kenya, 
the future President, Jomo Kenyatta, chose to speak 
in Swahili to raise his originally local Gikuyu organ- 
isation into a national movement. In both countries, 
the language contributed to the creation of a sense 


of unity. In recognition of this fact, the independent | 


government of Tanganyika (1961) declared it a national 
language; and, together with English, Swahili is an 
official language in Kenya. At least 40 million peo- 
ple speak it today. Its extensive use in Tanzania [9.v.] 
(the union of Tanganyika and Zanzibar) has given 
rise to a group of mother-tongue speakers of Swahili 
whose parents use the language as their common 
medium of communication. Not all of them are 
Muslims. Whereas a century or so ago, to be a Swahili 
was synonymous with being a Muslim on the coast, 
that equation is increasingly being challenged and 
debated. A crucial factor of change has been the use 
of Swahili as a home-tongue by families belonging to 
different nationalities, different ethnic communities and 
different faiths. 

Bibliography: J.W.T. Allen, Arabic script for 
students of Swahili, Dar es Salaam 1945; B. Krumm, 
Words of oriental origin in Swahili, London 1961; 
L. Harries, Swahili poetry, Oxford 1962; W.H. 
Whiteley, Swahili. The rise of a national language, 
London 1969; B.G. Martin, Notes on some members 
of the learned classes of Zanzibar and East Africa in the 
nineteenth century, in Afrcan-Historical Studies, iv (1971), 
525-45; J. Knappert, Swahili Islamic poetry, Leiden 





1971; M.H. Abdulaziz, Muyaka. 19th century Swahili 
popular poetry, Nairobi 1979; J. Maw and D. Parkin 
(eds.) Swahili language and society, Vienna 1985; R.L. 
Pouwels, Hom and crescent. Cultural change and tradi- 
tional Islam on the East African coast, 800-1900, 
Cambridge 1987; G.S. Freeman-Grenville, The 
Portuguese on the Swahili coast: buildings and language, in 
Studia (Lisbon), xlix (1989), 244-53; J. Middleton, 
The world of the Swahili. An African mercantile civiliza- 
tion, New Haven 1992; F. Topan, Swahili as a reh- 
gious language, in Jnal. of Religion in Africa, xxii/4 
(1992) 331-49; A.M. Mazrui and I.N. Shariff, The 
Swahili. Idiom and identity of an African people, New 
Jersey 1994; See also El’ art. Zanzibar I. The Swahili 
population (Alice Wemer). (Farouk Topan) 
2. Literature. 

This is covered in detail in the following articles: 
HAMASA. vi, in Suppl.; Kissa. vii; MADIH, MADH. 5; 
MARTHIYA. 5; MATHAL. 5; MISRADJ. 3; SHAABAN ROBERT. 
See also Ta’RikH. East Africa: 

SWAT, a region of the North-West Frontier 
region of what is now Pakistan, lying roughly between 
lats. 34° 30' and 35° 50' N. and long. 72° and 73° 
E. It is bounded on the north-west by Citral, on the 
west by Dir, on the east by Bunér and Hazara and 
on the south by Mardin. It comprises essentially the 
basin of the Swat River, from its headwaters down 
to the Malakand Pass, after which it runs into the 
Kabul River below Peshawar and near Nawshéra. The 
northern part of the basin, Swat Kohistan, includes 
high mountains, but Kiz or lower Swat is the allu- 
vial basin of the river, fertile and intensively culti- 
vated. In classical times, Lower Swat may well have 
been traversed by Alexander the Great and his army. 

Swat must originally have been peopled by speakers 
of Indian or Dardic languages. By the 16th century, 
the majority of the Swatis were incoming (displacing 
Dilazaks) Pashto-speaking Yisufzay and other Pushtiins, 
although there remain Dardic-speaking Torwals and 
Garwis in Swat Kohistan [see DARDIC and KAFIR LAN- 
cuacgs]. Also by this time, Swat became Muslim, and 
its history since then, into the 20th century, has been 
inextricably linked with that of Dir, Citral and Badjawr 
[g.vv.]. Dir and Swat were centres of the Rawshaniyya 
movement [9.v.] of the late 16th century, and the 
whole region north of the Kabul River was never 
really controlled by the Mughals or by Ahmad Shah 
Durrani [9.v.]. Arising out of the mudjahidin move- 
ment led by Sayyid Ahmad of Bareilly (killed 1246/ 
1831) in the early 19th century [see AHMAD BRELWT 
and mupjaHip. 2], the Akhund ‘Abd al-Ghafir (d. 
1877) in 1835 established himself as a religious leader 
at Saydi in lower Swat, and the shrine at Saydii 
Sharif later became one of the holiest Islamic sites in 
northern India. 

Although British rule was imposed on the Peshawar 
valley after 1849, British influence was only fitfully 
exercised in the lands further north. Swat and the 
adjacent petty states were the targets of the British 
Indian Army’s punitive campaign of Ambéla in 1863, 
and Swat (but not Dir) was involved in the Malakand 
rising of 1897 led by Mulla Sa‘d Allah Sartor (“The 
Madman”). It was shortly after this, in 1901, that a 
railway branch from Nawshahra (Nowshera) to Dargai 
at the foot of the Malakand Pass was completed. 

Temporal rule in Swat had been exercised until 
his death in 1857 by the Padishah Sayyid Akbar of 
Sitana, patron of Sayyid Ahmad Brélwi and leader 
of warfare against the Sikhs. After the death of the 
Akhund ‘Abd al-Ghafitir and, shortly afterwards, those 
of his two sons, Sayyid Akbar’s family again had tem- 
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poral power in Swat, whilst the spiritual succession 
was disputed amongst the Akhund’s four grandsons, 
the Miyanguls. Swat was recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as a princely state in 1917. It was not 
until 1926 that one of these grandsons, Miyangul Gul 
Shahzada ‘Abd al-Wadid, succeeded in finally exclud- 
ing Sayyid Akbar’s descendants and in consolidating 
the Swat valley under his leadership. He was recog- 
nised by the Government of India as Wali or ruler 
of the Swat princely state; by his death he had ex- 
tended the State northwards and eastwards into Indus 
Kohistan and had taken over Bunér. His son Miyangul 
Djahanzib succeeded in 1949. After Partition, Swat 
remained a princely state within Pakistan, with the 
Wali independent in regard to internal affairs and 
ruling with a partially-elected Advisory Council, until 
1969, when Swat was peacefully integrated within 
the regular administration of Pakistan. A demographic 
trend there has been the steep rise in the population 
of the valley, now dense, with pressure on resources 
there. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India?, xxiii, 
183-7; C.C. Davies, The problem of the North-West 
Frontier 1890-1908, Cambridge 1932, index; F. Barth, 
Indus and Swat Kohistan, an ethnographic survey, Oslo 
1956; Sir Olaf Caroe, The Pathans 550 BC-AD 1957, 
London 1958, 383-5, 427-8 and index; Barth, Poli- 
tical leadership amongst Swat Pathans, London 1959; 
J.W. Spain, The Pathan borderland, The Hague 1963, 
153-4, 223; D. Dichter, The North-West Frontier of 
West Pakistan. A study in regional geography, Oxford 
1967, 48-60; Barth, The last Wali of Swat, an auto- 
biography as told to F.B., New York 1985. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

SYLHET [see siHet]. 

SZECHUAN (also spelled as Ssii-ch’uan in the 
Wade and Si-chuan in the Pin-yin systems) is a 
province in the south-west of the People’s 
Republic of China. Geographically, the four grand 
rivers (Min, T’o, Chialing and Wu; three of them are 
tributaries of the Yangtze River) flowing north-south- 
ward give the modern name of Sze-chuan (meaning 
“four rivers”) to the province. The whole province is 
a huge basin, some 75,000 square miles in extent. 
The mountains on all sides bar easy access to the 
outside world. The azure mountains of the Tibetan 
borderland rise in the west, crossed only by the road 
to Lhasa and penetrated by only a few trails. The 
T’apa and Tsinling ranges run across the north, tra- 
versed by a single road and one railway. These moun- 
tains continue south-eastward and close to the Yangtze 
Gorges. Terrain which is difficult to cross surrounds 
the basin in the south, next to Kweichou and Yunnan 
provinces. The Szechuan basin is also known as the 
“Red Basin” because of its underlying soft sandstone 
and shales, ranging from red to purple in colour. In 
ancient times, the region was called “Pa Shu,” denot- 
ing the original non-Han cultures of this region. The 
geographical isolation of the region has made its cul- 
ture unique, and distinct from that of inland China. 
Various aboriginal cultures still exist today. 

Modern studies suggest that the ancient Chinese 
sik industry was invented by the Ti and Ch’iang 
peoples in Szechuan. According to the Han Annals, 
Ch’iang Ch’ien, the Han envoy sent by Emperor Wu 
to the Central Asian countries, found Szechuan silk, 
crafts and other industrial products in the country 
of T’a Hsia (modern Afghanistan) around 139-126 
B.C. Apparently, a trade route between Szechuan and 
Central Asia existed in ancient times. The ancient 
south-western silk road was probably the earliest com- 








munication route between China and Hsi Yu (“the 
western countries”: Central and Western Asia). This 
route is supposedly 700 years older than the north- 
ern one, which was discovered by Ch’ang Ch’ien on 
his mission to the Huns in Central Asia. 

The south-western silk road started from Ch’engt’u 
city, which has been, throughout history, the cultural, 
economic and political centre of Szechuan; and then 
split into two routes: the eastern river way along the 
Min river entered Yunnan province to Kunming city; 
the western land route, running from the ancient steel- 
making centre of Ch’iunglai through various valleys, 
entered western Yunnan to T’ali city, then the two 
routes joined at T’ali and, following the traditional 
horse caravan route, entered Burma and ended in 
India. This road is the so-called ancient Shu Junt’u 
T’ao (“Szechuan—Indian Path”). From India, it then 
went in two directions: either southward via the Indian 
Ocean to the Persian Gulf, then to Arabia; or north- 
ward by land to Central Asia. The south-western silk 
road was often used by Muslims of Yunnan and 
Szechuan as the caravan trade route to India or as 
the Pilgrimage route to Mecca before modern trans- 
port became available. 

From the Han period (195 B.C.-A.D. 220), the 
Han culture gradually permeated Szechuan and was 
imbibed by the local people, with subsequent syn- 
cretisation. In spite of its existence in China during 
the T’ang and Sung periods, Islam never appeared 
in Szechuan until the Mongol conquest of the province. 
According to Chinese sources, the first appearance of 
Islam here took place probably in the year A.D. 1253, 
when a Muslim contingent of the Mongol Tamaci 
army was sent by Kubilay Khan [g¢.v.] to conquer 
Szechuan and Yunnan. After the conquest, Muslim 
troops stayed there to cultivate the conquered lands. 
From then on throughout the Mongol-Yuan (1278- 
1368), Ming (1368-1644) and Manchu-Ch’ing (1644- 
1911) dynasties, Muslims, mostly from the north- 
western provinces of Kansu, Shensi and Ninghsia, and 
some from inland provinces, continued to migrate into 
the region either for trade or for military campaigns. 
Islamic communities were thus formed and mosques 
built in the main cities all over the province. The 
Ku-ch’ie Lou mosque in Ch’engt’u city, which was 
built in the Ming period and reconstructed in the 
17th century, is apparently the oldest of those still in 
existence. It is known for its traditional architectural 
design and use of local construction materials. 

The Muslim population in Szechuan grew rapidly 
during the Ch’ing period, especially when the Muslim 
rebellions of Ma Hua-lung [g.v.] in Shensi and Kansu 
and T’u Wen-hsiu [¢.v.] in Yunnan failed and a great 
number of Muslims fled the Manchu massacres to 
Szechuan. The Nakshbandiyya-Djahriyya order thus 
spread into Szechuan. However, the Kadiriyya and 
Nakshbandiyya-Khafiyya orders had existed in the 
province from early in the 17th century, and the 
Kadiriyya are reported to have set up seven shrines 
in the province. The indigenous Chinese Sifi order 
called Hsi-T’ao-Tang and founded by Ma Ch’i-hsi in 
Lin-t’an-Kansu at the beginning of the 20th century, 
also set up its branch zawdya, which also served as 
their trading and preaching centres, in the north-west 
of the province. The order probably entered the region 
mainly through Muslim traders. At the present time, 
the Muslim population of Szechuan is about 109,000 
(2.2% of the provincial minority population), accord- 
ing to the rather laconic report of the 1990s official 
census. During the last three decades, due to the 
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towards the national minorities, Szechuan Muslims 
have increasingly been integrated into Han-Chinese 
society. Nowadays, it is not easy to distinguish Muslims 
from ordinary Chinese, apart from pork avoidance. 
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SZEGED (Ottoman, Segedin), a town and 
centre of a sandjak in the Great Plain of 
Hungary, along the river Tisza. First mentioned in 
a 1183 charter, Szeged acquired town privileges in 
the 13th century and became a civitas (“free royal 
town”) in 1498. After being ransacked by the Ottomans 
in 1526 and by the Serbian militia of “Tsar” Yovan 
in 1527, it enjoyed peaceful years until 1541. Since 
the town had some ruinous remnants of a mediaeval 
castle only, it was unable to show resistance, and was 
easily taken by the Ottoman Pasha of Buda early in 
1543. A sandjak was created immediately around 
Szeged, which was to extend over a large territory 
later, and whose first mirliwa, Derwish Beg, was an 
active participant in the 1543 campaign. 

By 1547-8 the castle was rebuilt by the Ottomans. 
In 1552 Mihaly Toth and his haiducks, as well as 
the mercenary troops of Bernardo de Aldana, made 
an abortive attempt at regaining Szeged. After this 
event, Ottoman rule remained uninterrupted until 
September 1686. Following the 1596 establishment of 
the wilayet of Eger, the sandjak of Szeged was trans- 
ferred to its territory, though its governor occasion- 
ally resided in Bacs (Serbian Bac). 

The Hungarian population of the town reached 
approximately 10,000 souls both in the 1520s and the 
1540s, thus being among the three largest places in 
Ottoman Hungary. After a sudden and significant 
drop by 1560, when 700 hearths were found instead 
of 1,350, due to the migration of the wealthiest ele- 
ments to Kecskemét and to towns of Habsburg Hun- 
gary, a period of stagnation followed. The high annual 
number of Catholic baptisms registered in the second 
half of the 17th century—160 on the average with 
an increasing tendency—suggests that there was no 
population fall among the Christians in 100 years. 

Economically, Szeged was a traditional centre of 
salt transportation. Cattle and sheep breeding stood 
in the foreground of agricultural activities, while locally- 
produced grain and wine could not cover the needs 
of consumption. Export-oriented trade concentrated 
on cattle. The role of handicrafts was modest. 
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SZEKESFEHERVAR (Ottoman, Istélni/Ustélni 
Belghrad [from Serbian stolni belgrad “white capital 
castle”]; German, StuhlweiBenburg; Latin Alba Regia), 
a town and centre of a sandak in Transda- 
nubia, Hungary, and one of the main royal and 
ecclesiastical centres from the time of St. Stephen 
(1000-38), where several kings were crowned and 
buried. 

Realising its strategic and spiritual importance in 
the Buda-Esztergom-Székesfehérvar triangle, the Otto- 
mans took the town and its castle, which fell with- 
out considerable resistance, on 3 September, during 
the 1543 campaign, two years after they had cap- 
tured the Hungarian capital and had created a new 
beglerbegiltk there [see BuDIN]. Except for a short inter- 
val in 1601-2, Székesfehérvar remained under Turkish 
rule until May 1688, when it surrendered to the 
Austrians after a long blockade. 

A sandjak of extensive territories was established 
around Székesfehérvar, including some western regions 
which were not actually in Ottoman possession; out 
of the 591 towns and villages registered in the idjmal 
defteri of 1570, only some 250 paid the qizye in 1563-5. 
Among its sandjak begis, significant personalities can be 
found such as Hamza Beg, who spent most of his 
life in Hungary, as well as Kasim Pasha, who served 
also as beglerbegi of Buda and Temesvar, and Ibrahim 
Peéewi [g.v.], the famous chronicler, in the years 1632-5, 

The castle underwent restoration in 1545-6, before 
1550, in 1572 (this time, more than 1,000 workers 
and 650 carts were employed), and finally in the period 
1640-60. Otherwise, only a few Ottoman buildings 
were erected: two dami‘s or mesdjids and two baths. 

Following the usual pattern in administrative cen- 
tres, the original Hungarian population—estimated at 
7-8,000—diminished to 1,200-1,500 by 1563-5 and 
to some 500 by the time of the rule of Murad IIL. 
The number of Ottoman garrison soldiers, which was 
nearly 3,000 in 1543, fell to 1,400 by 1568-9; besides, 
some 1,000 timariots lived here in the 16th century, 
including their gebeltis and families. 

Apart from occasional fluctuations, Székesfehérvar 
preserved its economic importance, at least in the 
16th century. This is proved by financial sums in cus- 
toms lists and the high number of shops. The town 
was a significant place on the transit route of cattle 
exported to Austria, Germany, and Italy. However, 
due to lack of sources the 17th century history of the 
town is almost unknown. 
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